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INTRODUCTION 


Boswell’s JLife of Johnson was published on May i6th, 1791, in 
two volumes quarto. A supplementary volume was added in 1794, 
followed almost immediately by a second edition in three volumes 
octavo, in which however the fresh materials, instead of being 
incor^iorated in the text, were clumsily placed at the beginning 
and end of flie book. Boswell was engaged in arranging these 
materials for a third edition when he died on May 19th, 1795. The 
work was then taken up by Malone, who had watched and 
help(Kl its progress from the first, and published in four 
volumes octavo in 1799. The author’s plan, so far as he had lived 
to indicate it, was carefully followed. The fresh materials were 
distributed Mifoughout the text according to his directions ; his new 
notes, and liis corrections of the old ones, were all faithfully printed ; 
all additiows, in the shape of letters or notes, were marked with 
crotchets so as to distinguish the editoris responsibility from the 
author’s \ but for some reason the iDroof-shccts did not pass through 
Malone’s hands. The fourth edition, which followed in 1S04, was 
published under his own supervision, with some fresh additions of 
letters and notes distinguished as before from Boswcll^s own work. 
From this text the present edition has been printed. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the editions that have 
been published of this famous biography. Malone issued two more 
before, his death in 1812. From that yea? onwards the book was 
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more than once reprinted under various hands, but still pfacitically 
remained much as Malone had left it till Croker’s edition appeared 
in 1 8 Jr. The new editor was, as everyone knows,' severely chastised 
by both ^lacaulay and Carlyle, and much of the chastisement was 
undoubtedly deserved. His liberties with BoswelPs text were in- 
defensible on any grounds ; he sometimes blundered in his notes, 
and he was sometimes foolish. The success of his work hJ^s however 
been often made use of as a triumphant refutation of ‘Macaulay’s 
charges ; but in fact it has succeeded because he had the good serlse 
to recognise their substantial justice. In a second edition most of 
his worst offences were removed, and still further improvements were 
made in a third. In its new shape Croker’s work became a very different 
thing from the object of Macaulay’s censure, and in that shape has 
ever been deservedly popular. It has indeed been the foundation 
of all subsequent editions, and it must always be so ; for in truth, 
with all his faults, posterity owes much to Croker. 'Not only was 
his work done in the very nick of time, but he was probably the 
only man then living who was capable of doing it. He knew the 
most celebrated survivors of the generation which could remefnber 
Johnson and Boswell ; his industry was untiring, and hist social 
position enabled him to prosecute his researches in every direction. 
Though not a man of great literary abilities, nor very widely or 
deeply read, his c^^riosity and fondness for the afia of literature 
stood him in goo^ service, while his knowledge of the political and 
social history of Johnson’S time was perhaps isecond to Maisiulay’s 
alone. He may be said indeed to have possessed all the qualifi- 
cations for an editor, except that most important oSe which we call 
the editorial ^instinct, and that the strictures of his critics in some 
degree helped to supply. Mr. Napier has aptly fttted to him one of 
Johnson’s criticisms on Warburton : “He has a rage fox saying 
something when there is nothing to be said.” It is true ; but it is 
also true that he has said much which it was important to ijay and 
which but for him, had never been said at all. But for Oroker 
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many of the allusions to persons and things, which BojweU’s first 
leaders had no difficulty in interpreting, ^r of which the inter- 
pretation waa for various reasons left in a decent uncertainty, must 
have for ever remained hopelessly obscure to posteritj^; and his 
successors, while they have wisely retrenched some of his^ super- 
fluities and corrected some of his errors, have been able to add 
little that is on this side essential to his work. 

Of these successors the most important are the Reverend Alexander 
Napier and Dr. Birkbeck Hill. Mr. Napier’s edition was published 
in 1884 in six volumes, of which four were occupied with the text, 
and two with the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and a mass of 
familiar, but always welcome extracts from the Johnsoniana of Mrs. 
Thrale, Madame D’Arblay, Hannah More, Miss Reynolds, Percy, 
Hawkins, Tyers, and other members of the great man’s circle. 
Amoftg these, however, was one document which is undoubtedly 
the most interesting contribution to the great Johnsonian legend that 
our times have seen. This is The Diary of a Visit to England by 
Dr. Thomas Campbell. Dr. Campbell was an Irish clergyman, of 
some note in his day as a writer on the history and the church of 
his couiltry, who visited England at various times during the years 
1775 — 92. He made what may be called the provincial’s “grand 
tour” of London, visited the theatres, coffee-houses, and auction- 
700ms, heard all the popular preachers, and was**introduced to the 
studios of Reynolds and Gainsborough ; he met Johnson often at 
the Thfales’s and elsewhere, besides visiting him at his own house, 
and though th^y spem to have been good friends enough, his portrait 
of the» Doctor is certainly not flattering. In directness and vivacity 
he sometimes runs even Boswell close, and his diary often supplies 
an entertaining commentary on the biography. The existence of 
this curious wor]^ which was published in 1854 at Sydney, was first 
mad^known in this country by an article in The Edinburgh Review^ 
written 4 li 1^59 at the instance of, and partly from materials supplied 
by,,Macaulay. ']Jhe manuscript had been discovered in one of the 
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officQS of the Supreme Court at Sydney, behind an old press which 
had not been moved for.years. Its authenticity has fortunately beeh 
provefi beyond suspicion, and its strange hiding-place has been 
explained by the fact that one of its author’s nephews was Sheriff 
and Provost-Marshal of the capital of New South Wales. 

Ex Africa semper aliquid 7 iovi ; but literary discoveries are not 
n*ow looked for outside the Land of the Nile. Yet only three years 
after the publication of Campbell’s diary in Australia, appeared jn 
our own country a work scarcely its inferior in interest and even sur- 
passing it in the singular circumstances of its discovery. The Rev. 
William Temple, whose name often occurs in the biography, had 
been in Boswell’s closest confidence since they had studied together 
at Glasgow University. He survived his friend only one year, dying 
in 1796, when all his papers passed into the hands of his son-in-law, 
a Mr. Powlett. Powlett soon afterwards retired to France and died 
there, and the papers, so far as the family could tell, disSppeared 
with him. Between forty and fifty years ago a clergyman, purchasing 
some articles in a shop at Boulogne, noticed that the paper in which 
they were wrapped was the fragment of an English letter. A date 
and some names were detected ; the fragment was found td be part ' 
of a large bundle of paper lately purchased from a French hawker. 
How it came into his hands could never be ascertained ; the Fates 
had been gracious* enough, and would lift the veil no further. The 
bundle was at once secured, and in 1857 the corresponddhee was 
published by Mr. Bentley. The curiosities of literary hi^ry can 
show few happier chances than those which have so marvellopsly 
rescued from oblivion these two interesting contributions to th^ great 
Johnsonian t cycle. Of the correspondence with Temple Napier 

made some use ; but the distinguishing mark of his edition is his 
publication of Campbell’s diary. 

In 1887 Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition was published by the 
Clarendon Press in a style worthy of that famous institution. 
Four stately volumes contain the*biography ; the fifth is occupied with 
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the JouAial of a Tour to the Hebrides ; the sixth is almost entirely 
fitted with an index that may truly be cajled prodigious ; all are 
rich in appeqdixesj while Croker himself was not a busier com- 
mentator. Of the vast labour spent on this edition who iiow needs 
to be told ? In reverence for Johnson^s memory and in admiration 
for his genius Dr. Hill indeed yields not even to Boswell. His de- 
light in his^vork has perhaps at times led him into some superfluous 
liberality in^he matter of notes; but his apt quotation of Johnson’s 
fan us advice to students of Shakespeare must go far to disarm 
criticism. The reader who has prepared himself by a previous 
perusal of Boswell’s text will often find much amusement, and not a 
little curious information, in Dr. Hill’s notes. I cannot take leave of 
him without expressing the obligations I owe to him, and to the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, for their courtesy in permitting me 
the free use of^ these volumes, as well as to the liberality with which 
he has rfl all times offered me the results of his long devotion to the 
great figure of his hero. 

Of the present edition there is little to say. Neither the plan noi 
the size of the series to which it belongs permits much indulgence 
in the alluring, though often dangerous, pastime of annotation, had 
I been disposed to exercise it. All Boswell’s own notes have of 
course been preserved, and distinguished with the initial B. That 
h the first ^ity of every editor; but it is a duty which the por- 
tentous length, tediousness, and irrelevancy of some of Boswell’s 
notes nlBst often have tempted his editors to omit. For the rest 
I can claim to have done little more than feed upon my predecessors, 
who have indeed left little more to be done. My own contributions are 
few and unimportant ; what liras been selected from others will, I 
trust, be found to *the purpose. I trust also that I have been 
sufficiently careful to indicate the various sources of my obligations. 
If I have in any instances failed, let it be attributed to inadvertence, 
or, if th# reader pleases, to carelessness ; not to a desire to claim 
thejneht of other men’s labours. 
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Of Boswell himself, and of his work, can any new thing^be said ? 

“ Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, SHlakespewe 
is nof more decidedly the first- of dramatists, Oemo§,thenes is not 
more dedidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first of 
biographers. He has no second. He has distanced all his 
competitors so decidedly that it is not worth while to place them. 
Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere,'* If Macau&y's superb 
panegric now needs a little toning down, it must be remembered 
how scanty at the time it was delivered (in 1831) was the rolT of 
great biographies. Lockhart's Life of Scotty for instance, the only 
work of its kind which is allowed to dispute precedence with 
Boswell's, was still unwritten, though the time for it was drawing all 
too near ; but Moore’s Life of Byron (which Macaulay had already 
reviewed), Southey’s of Nelson and his Life of were surely 

not to be placed in the ruck. All, however, will agree that Boswell's 
book has some distinguishing qualities of its own unmatched by any 
biography that the world had then or has since seen. Even the in- 
imitable portrait of Coleridge, enshrined on Highgate Hill “as a 
kind of Magus girt in mystery and enigma,” which Carlyle hasidrawn 
in his Life of John Sterlings must yield to the supreme pcfwer and < 
reality of some of Boswell’s scenes. 

In the preface to the fourth edition Malone fiazarded the 
prediction that highly as the work was then estimated, It ^ 11 , I am 
confident, be sttfl more valued by posterity a century Tienfte, when 
all the actors in the scene shall be numbered*with the dea#’ This 
confidence has been amply verified. The popularity of Boswell's 
book has steadily increased with the century. Four thousanc^ copies 
of it had b^en sold when Malone wrote those words thirteen years 
after its first publication. How many copies <Jt it have since been 
sold I cannot even pretend to guess ; but we may ,/ 1 think, 
reasonably conclude that the proportion is considerably larger. All 
the irritation and annoyance that were freely expressed o® its first 
appearance, when so many of those mentioned in it, and not' alYi^ays 
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mentioneCl in complimentary or courteous fashion, were still alive, 
hajve long since passed away. And as it^is with the biography, 
so it is with^its h?ro. No reader now need wince from Johl^son’s 
“ forcible hug ” ; all the instances of his boorishness, his arrogance, 
his insolence, so faithfully recorded by his candid friend, leave our 
withers unwrung ; he can descend on none of us “ like a hammer 
on the red ^on of the furnace.” The enjoyment of BoswelFs skill 
is unalloyed^ by any bitter memories of personal corroboration. It 
is al^in to that supposed to be experienced by witnessing in safety 
the discomfiture of our best friends. 

And Boswell’s fame has gone hand in hand with Johnson’s. It is 
not indeed, and never has been an unmixed fame. Many harsh 
things were said of him in his life-time ; harsher things have been 
said since his death. He gave, it must be confessed, only too good 
cause for them, but they need not now nor here be revived. It was 
inevitable that curiosity should be roused over the life of the man 
who had excelled (to use his own words on Johnson) in writing the 
life of another. But that curiosity has now been amply satisfied ; it 
is not necessary, it seems indeed something ungracious, to go over 
<igain a more than thrice-told tale to the discredit of one who has so 
bountifully contributed to the instruction and to the gaiety of 
mankind. In*his own writings, in the letters to Temple especially, 
his faults mayljc easily detected by those with eyes to see ; others 
have added to the portrait with varying touches of circumstance and 
charity, ^any of his 2ontemporaries, for 'instance, Mrs. Thrale, 
Madame D’Arblay, Horace Walpole ; the Boswelliana of the Rev. 
C. Rog^s is a very* store-house of anecdote and gossip ; while the 
famous essays of Macaulay an(f Carlyle fairly summarize £\11 that can 
be said for and again^ him. To such authorities those who are still 
interested ifi the subject may be left to turn. We cannot indeed 
apply to poor Boswell all the fine and generous judgment pronounced 
by Johnson on Goldsmith ; but though he wa^not a very great man, 
at least we can surely now afford to forget his frailties. 
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It shoi^Jd be remembered too that Boswell was esseiitiatty a man . 
of whom it may be s^d that he was his own worst enemy. No 
memt)er of that distinguished society which he s(?assidjiously courted 
seems to ^ave nourished an unkindly feeling for him. He often 
annoyed them by his importunities and indiscretions, and he some- 
times more than annoyed them. But the vexation soon passed. 
It’ would indeed have been impossible to take Bosv^ll seriously 
enough to be really angry with him for long. The line? which Pope, 
in jest, wrote on his own character, would stand in sober earnesf for 
Boswell’s. 

Still idle, with a busy air, 

Deep whimsies to contrive ; 

The gayest valetudinaire, 

Most thinking rake alive. 

The very frankness of his follies, the sublime audacity with which 
he flourished them in the faces of his friends, dis^olvec^ anger in 
laughter. Laugh at him they must and did, but they could not 
dislike him. And against his failings must be set off his cheerfulness, 
his good temper, his real fondness for his friends, the meekness with 
which he bore the just reproofs he so often earned, his q^miration^ 
for all that was good and great, which, though often ludicrously 
expressed nor always capable of preserving him fronf Admiration for 
other things th^ were neither great nor good, waA undoubtedly 
genuine. His ^extraordinary want of tact, and his® traj;iscendeftt 
vanity made him often Seem malicious, and4iis desire to ^and first 
with Johnson sometimes took the form of depreciating those whom 
he found in his way ; yet his nature was generofts and kindly at the 
core. But^ Johnson’s attitude to him*is at once the best explanation 
of Boswell’s character and the best testimony 1ft) his worth. Though 
often laughing at him, scolding him, insulting him, there xan be no 
question that the great man in his heart loved h{? little friend well. 
Boswell might, in truth, be called the Oliver Proud futc 8f tin? society 
he has immortalised. 
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He dod^many foolish things, but assuredly he was no fool. When 
his book was published the truth and brilliancy of its extuaordinary 
portraiture were ii%?tantly recognized, and have never since ^ecn 
disputed. Bufke pronounced it a greater monument to Johnson’s 
fame than all the Doctor’s own writings ; Reynolds declared that 
“every word might be depended upon as if given on oath.”. Yet 
some have ipaintained, both then and since, that he only blundered 
into success.*) Gray, after reading his Accouyit of Corsica^ dismissed 
him%as a fool who had written well by chance, by the simple 
expedient of keeping a note-book and recording in it all he saw and 
heard. Macaulay took up this view and elaborated it in his own 
heightened and telling fashion. There is indeed more foundation 
for it than for Carlyle’s fantastic arguments founded on his own 
theory of hero-worship. It is true that we laugh at Boswell as often 
as we laugh with him. It is true that if he had not been willing to 
spare hin^sclf n® more than he spared his friends his work would 
have lost much of its entertainment ; for though some of the 
ridiculous and degrading exhibitions that Boswell gives of himself 
are oly^iously due to what Johnson would have called “stark 
insensibility,*' it is no less certain that for the most part the plea he 
made in his preface holds good, and that he was perfectly conscious 
of what he wj|s«doing and perfectly ready to sacrifice himself for the 
success of his^esign. It is true that the admiration which three 
generations ctf men have lavished on his book has never stimulated 
any admiration for its aitfhor. But this is ngt all the* truth. Boswell 
did not write his book by chance. He did not blunder into success. 
On the contrary h^toiled after it with infinite pains and dexterity ; 
he has (Commanded it because lip has deserved it. The art of which he 
had already shown traces in his Account of Corsica^ of wltich he had 
learned the secret in his Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ rose to 
its height the Mfe of Johnson, 

Theiboolffis indeed unequal. Johnson, when pressed by Boswell 
to give ^is •opinion on the Account of C^rsica^ gave it in the 
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following terms : “ Your history is like other histories, but yojufjournal 
is in' a vei^ high degree curious and delightful. There i§ between 
the history and the journal that difference which Uiere will always be 
found betyeen notions borrowed from without and notions generated 
within. • Your history was copied from books ; your journal rose out 
of yqur own experience and observation. You express images which 
operated strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed them with 
great force upon your readers. I know not whether > could name 
any narrative by which curiosity is better excited or better gratified.” 
This judgment holds equally good of the biography. When 
Boswell is recording his own observation and experience of Johnson 
and his friends, the book is assuredly “in a very high degree curious 
and delightful.” But the method he had deliberately chosen, of 
“ tracing the chronological series of Johnson's life year by year,” did 
not always permit this. Johnson was fifty-four years old when in 
1763 Boswell was introduced to him at that memorable interview in 
Tom Davies’s back-parlour. The acquaintance soon grew into 
friendship, and lasted without diminution till Johnson’s death in 
1 784. Yet during these twenty-one years, as Croker has established 
by an elaborate calculation, the friends were together pnly two^ 
hundred and seventy-six days including -the time spent on the 
tour in Scotland, only one hundred and eighty a# recorded in 
the biography. Boswell's plan therefore, and the soale on which 
he wrought it, necessitated many gaps which had. 4 o filled 
up somehow. They are for the most ipart surprisingly well 
filled ; for not only did he spare himself no labour in collecting 
materials (even as he boasts to running half ove 9 London to fix a 
date correctly), but he was scarcely Ytss dexterous in utilising the 
information and the wit of others than he was ift employing his own. 
He claimed to have “Johnsonized the land”; certainly he^contriyed 
to Johnsonize his informants. He frequently lanlints his delay in 
writing down his friend’s conversation while it was still fresh •in his 
memory, whereby its driginal flavour was too often impaired if not 
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wholly io|t : “ To record his sayings after some distance of time, was 
like preserving or pickling long-kept and faded fruits or «her vege- 
ta!)les which, when jn that state, have little dr nothing of their taste 
when fresh.” •Yet he had so soaked his mind in Johnson that to the 
baldest and most meagre reports with which his friends could furnish 
him he was able to give something of the natural touch. It is clear 
that, as Sco^ says of his own practice, it was often his way to give 
his stories cocked-hat and a dress-cane ” ; but he always took 
care^ that his embellishments should be in keeping with his friend's 
ordinary habit. The difficulties that circumstances, or his own idle- 
ness, or (as would sometimes happen) the excellence of his host’s 
wine, threw in his way, were manfully encountered and often with 
singular success. But his work had been so long delayed that many 
had anticipated him ; Hawkins (a dull fellow, no doubt, though his 
book is not quite the worthless thing that, following Boswell's lead, 
it has*b|en the fashion to represent it), Mrs. Thrale, Strahan, 
Cradock, and others. They have perished, or survive only under 
his shadow ; but at the time they did in some measure interfere with 
him. ^e borrowed from them as much as he dared, but the law 
of copyright, which none of them were disposed to waive in favour 
of one who so jealously guarded his own interests, made this 
comparatively -little. Sometimes too, Johnson would not be in the 
humour for talcing, especially when the pair were alone. “ I con- 
s^ntly watchgd,” says Boswell, “ every dawning oF communication 
"rom that jgreat and illunjinated mind ; ” but the downing was apt 
Dccasionally to broaden into a tempestuous day. “ Sir, you have 
Dnly two topics, yogrself and me ; I am sick of both.” When the 
?reat mfnd was in that temper,^ even Boswell’s unwearied assiduity 
ind obstetric skill weje baffled. Another of his favourife methods 
3f extracting illumination was to talk at the Doctor, or about him 
in the pre^nce ofra third person, and this too would sometimes 
hang fire. Never speak of a man in his presence,” he was once 
told ; “ itis always indelicate, and may be ofr(Misive.” Nor was his 
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somewhat brusque use of the Socratic method always countenanced ; 
he would < not seldom be reminded that, “Questioning is not the 
mod(j of conversation a'mong gentlemen.” 

Such .were the difficulties and such the perils that surrounded 
Boswell in the preparation of his great work. Yet no labour could 
disgust him, and no rebuff daunt him. The result is certainly 
splendid, but, when we contemplate the means, we can jj^artly under- 
stand why Boswell stands alone in his method. It maj^ be said that 
only Johnson could have furnished such a subject ; it is certain that 
only Boswell could have furnished such a biographer. When the 
game was up, good manners and the usages of polite society were 
thrown to the winds. Miss Burney tells us that she often saw Boswell 
lay down his knife and fork in the middle of dinner, and pull out his 
note book to record some instance of the wit, the wisdom, or, it 
may be, the rudeness of his friend. The use of this note-book was 
indeed no new thing ; it had long ago disconcerted Paoli. “ He 
came to my country,” the General told Miss Burney in his broken 
English, “ and he fetched me some letter of recommending him ; 
but I was of the belief that he might be an impostor, and I supposed 
in my mind that he was an espy ; for I look away from him, and in 
a moment I look to him again and I behold his tablets. Oh, he 
was to the work of writing down all I say ! Indeed^I was angry. 
But soon I discovered he was no impostor, and no espj ; and I only 
find I was myself the monster he had come to discern. Oh, he is 
a very good man ; I kive him indeed ; ^ cheerful, so gay, so 
pleasant ! But at the first, oh, I was indeed angry I ” 

Cheerful, and pleasant, and gay — that is how Boswell seemed to 
his friends, and for that they wer% ready to forgive him* much. 
Cheerful, and pleasant, and gay also is his bqpk, though like him- 
self it has its darker moments, moments of flatness, of triviality, of 
gloom. Yet even in reading it straight through fijom beginning to 
end, one feels, when lighting on these moments, that, •as J/hnson 
said to the foolish man who brought a brother to se» hihi, telling 
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him, “ \Then we have sat together some time you^ll find my brother 
grow very entertaining,” — “ Sir, I can wait and it must be owned 
that one nev^ has*to wait long. A more delightful book “ to browze 
on ” (to use the Doctor’s phrase) was perhaps nevtT written. 
Boswell’s criticism on The Beggat^s Opera might indeed have been 
as aptly made on his own work : “ There is in it so much of real 
London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety of airs.” 
Open it where we will, we cannot turn half-a-dozen pages without 
fin3ing something to laugh at, something to think upon, some trait 
of perennial nature, some glimpse of vanished humours. Every 
little spark adds something to the general blaze ; every little touch 
helps to complete what the writer with pardonable pride has called 
“the Flemish picture of my friend.” 

A great subject and a great picture 1 Nor can portrait and painter 
ever •be dissociated. As long as the huge bulk of Johnson rolls 
down the stream of Time, so long will the queer little figure of his 
biographer, saluted with no unkindly laughter, 

Pursue the triumph and partake the gale. 
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DEDICATION 


TO 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


My dear Sir, 

Every liberal motive that can actuate an author in the dedication of his 
labours, concurs in directing me to you, as the person to whom the following Work 
should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distinguished merit of a contemporary, 
mixed with a certain degree of vanity, not altogether inexcusable, in appearing fully 
sensible of it, where can I find one, in complimenting whom I can with more general 
approbation gratify those feelings? Your excellence, not only in the Art over which 
you have long presided with unrivalled fame, but also in Philosophy and elegant 
Literature, is well known to the present, and will continue to be the admiration of 
future ages. Your equal and placid temper, your variety of conversation, your true 
politeness, by which you are so amiable in private society,, and that enlarged 
hospitality which has long made your house a common centre of union for the great, 
the accomplished, tl}^ learned, and the ingenious — all those qualiucs I can, in perfect 
confidence of not being accused of flattery, ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an^ honest pride, in having, it known to the world that he 
has been thought worthy of particular attention by a person of the first eminence in 
the age in which he lived, whose company has been universally courted, I am 
justified in availing myself of the usual privilege of a Deciication, when I mention 
that there has been a long and uninterrupt.ed«friendship between us. 

If gratitude should be acknowledged for favours received, I have this opportunity, 
my dear Sir, most sincerely to thank you for the many happy hours which I owe to 
your kindness, — for the cordiality with which you have at all times Ijjccn pleased to 
welcome me — for the number of valuable acquaintances to wbom you have introduced 
me, — for the metes ccerneque DeAnii which I have enjoyed under yotlr rooH 

If a work should be inscribed to one who is master of the subject of it, and whose 
approbation, therefore, must insure if credit and success, the Life of Dr. Johnson is, 
with the greatest propriety, dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was the intimate 
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and beloved friend of that great man ; the friend whom he declared to “The most 
invulnerable man he knew ; whom, if he should quarrel^ with him, he should find the 
most difficulty how to abitte.” You, my dear Sir, studied him, and knew hiiw well : 
you venerated and*admired him. Yet, luminous as he was upon the whole, you 
perceived all the shades which mingled in the grand composition ; all the little 
peculiarities and slight blemishes which marked the literary Colossus. Your very 
warm commendation of the specimen which I gave in my Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides^ of myjpeing able to preserve his conversation in an authentic and lively 
manner, which opinion the Public has confirmed, was the best encouragement for me 
to persevere in my purpose of producing the whole of my stores. 

In ohe respect, this Work, will, in some passages, be different from the former. 
In my Tour^ I was almost unboundedly open in my communications, and from my 
eagerness to display the wonderful fertility and readiness of Johnson's wit, freely 
shewed to the world its dexterity, even when I was myself the object of it. I trusted 
that I should be liberally understood, as knowing very well what I was about, and by 
no means as simply unconscious of the pointed effects of the satire. I own, indeed, 
that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the tenor of the rest of the book would 
sufficiently guard me against such a strange imputation. But it seems I judged too 
well of the world ; fjr, though I could scarcely believe it, I have been undoubtedly 
informed, th^ many persons, especially in distant quarters, not j^cnclrating enough 
into Johnson's character, so as to understand his mode of treating his friends, have 
arraigned my judgment, instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that they could 
observe. 

« 

It is related of the great Dr. Clarke,' that when in one of his leisure hours he was 
ucibending hi«iself with a few friends in the most playful and frolicsome manner, he 
observed Beau Nash approaching ; upon which he suddenly slopped ; — “My boys,” 
said he, “ let us b% grave : here comes a fool.” The worhl, my friend, I have found 
to be a great fool, as to that particular on which it has become necessary to speak 
very plainly. I hiS^e, therefore, in this Work been more reserved ; and though I tell 
nofiling but die tifith, I have still kept in my mind that the whole truth is not always 
to be exposed. This, howeveiv I have managed so as to occasion no diminution of 
the pleasure which my book should afford ; though malignity may sometimes be 
disappointed of its gratifications. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend. 

And faithful humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWELL. 

London, 20, 1791. 

^ Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), a celebrated divine, wlio during a busy and controversial life 
managed lo^lyflend^almost all ptarties -in turn. He was a chaplain to Queen Anne and rector of 
St. James’s in j^ccadilly. His most famous theological work was a Demonstration of the licing 
Attributes of (Pod. He also published an edition of Caesa , which was highly praised by 
Addison in The Spectator ^ and began one of Homer, which was completed by his son. Johnso!i 
coupled Wni for le.iniing with Runtlcy, btit used to warn Uoswell against his unorthodo.vy, though 
he afterwards changed his mind 011 this point. 
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/ at last deliver to the world a IVork which I have long promised^ and ofw^ich, I 
am afraid^ too high expectations have been raised. The delay of its publication must 
he imputed^ in a considerable degree^ to the extraordinary zeal which has been sheiun 
by distinguished persons in all quarters to supply me with additional information 
concerning its illustrious subject ; resembling in this the grateful tribes of ancient 
nations, of which every individual was eager to throw a stone upon the grave of a 
departed Hero, and thus to share in the pious office of erecting an honourable monu- 
ment to his memory. 

The labour and attxious attention with which I have collected and arranged the 
materials of which these volumes are composed, will hardly be conceived§by those who 
read thetn with careless facility. The stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by which 
so many conversations were preserved, I myself , at some distance of time, contemplate 
with wonder ; and I must be allcnved to suggest, that the nature of the Work in other 
respects, as it consists of innumerable detached particulars, all which, evAt the most 
minute, I have spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupulous authenticity, has oc- 
casioned a degree of trouble far beyond that of any other species of composition. Were 
I to detail the books which I have consulted, and the inquiries which I have found it 
necessary to make by various channels, I should probably be* thought ridiculously 
ostentatious. Let m^ only observe, as a specimen of my trouble, that I have sometimes 
been obliged to run half over London, in order to fix a date correctly ; which, wheti / 
had accomplished, / well knejv would obtain me no praise, though a failure would 
have been to my discredit. And after all, perhaps, hard as it may be, f shall not be 
surprised if omissions or mistakes be pointed out with invidious severity, I have also 
been extremely careful as to the exactness of my quotations^ holding that there is a 
respect due to the public, which should oblige ^yery author to attefid to t/uM, and never 
to presume t9 introduce them with — “I think I have read — or “ If I remember 
right ; ” when the originals may be examined, 

J beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those who have been ^^ased to favour 
me with communications and advice in the conduct of nijf Work, But I cannot 
sufficiently achunvlcdge my obligations to my friend Mr, MAL0NI9, who^vas so good 
as to allow me to read to Jiim almost the whole of my manuscripj, cmd make such 
remarks as were greatly for the advantage of the Work ; though it is but fair to him 
to mention, that upon aiany occasions I differed from him, and folltnved my envn 
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judgment, I regret exceedingly that I was deprived of the benefit ofjiis revision^ 
when not more than one half of the hook had passed through the press ; but after having 
completed his very laborious and admirable edition of SHAKESPEARE^ for vJhich he 
generously would cdcept of no other reward but that fame which he has jv deservedly 
obtained^ he fulfilled his promise of a long-wishedfor visit to his relations in Ireland ; 
from whence his safe return finibus Atticis is desired by his friends here^ with all the 
classical ardour of Sic te Diva potens Cypri ; for there is no man in whom more 
elegant and wortjgy qualities are united ; and whose society^ therefore^ is more vabted 
by those who know him. 

It is gainful to me to thinks that while I was carrying on this Work, several of 
those to 7 vhom it 7 vould have been most interesting have died. Such melancholy dis- 
appointments we know to be incident to humanity ; but we do not feel them the less. 
Let fne particularly lament the Reverend THOMAS WAR TOR, and the Reverend Dr, 
Adams. Mr, War ton, amidst his variety of genius and learning, was an excel- 
lent biographer. His contributions to my Collection are highly estimable ; and as he 
had a true relish of my “ Tour to the Hebrides,” / trust I should now have been 
gratified with a larger share of his kind approbation. Dr, ADAMS, eminent as the 
head of a College, as a writer, and as a most amiable man, had known JOHNSON 
from his ehrly years, ^ndzvas his friend through life. What reason I had to hope for 
the countenaifce of that venerable gentleman to this Wof^k, will appear from what he 
wrote to me upon a former occasion from Oxford, November 17, 1785 ; — “ Dear Sir, 

I hazard this letter, not knowing were it will find you, to thank you for your very 
agreeable ‘Tour,’ which I found here on my return from the country, and in which 
you have depicted our friend so perfectly to my fancy, in every attitude, every scene 
M*d situation, "that I have thought myself in the company, and of the party almost 
throughout. It has given very general satisfaction ; and those who have found most 
fault with a passage •here and there, have agreed that they could not help going 
through, and bcin^ entertained with the whole. I wish, indeed, some few gross 
expressions liad been softened, and a few of our Hero’s foibles Iftd been a little more 
shaded ; but k is ifteful to see the weaknesses incident to great mi^ds ; and you have 
given us Dr. Johnson’s authority that in history all ought to be told.” 

S^uh a sanction to my faculty of giving a just representation of Dr, JOHNSON I 
could not conceal. Nor ^dll I suppress my satisfaction in the consciousness, that by 
recording s^ considerable a portion of th^wisdom and wit of “ the brightest ornament 
of the eighteenth century,”* I have largely provided for the instruction mid entertain- 
ment of mankind. 


London, Apf« 20, 1791. 


I Sue Mr. Malone* s Preface to his edition of Shakespeare, 
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To write the Life of him who excelled 
all mankind in writing the lives of others, 
and who, whether we consider his ex* 
traordinary endowments, or his various 
works, ha# been equalled by few in any 
age, is an arduous, jtid may be reckoned 
in me a presumptuous task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, 
in conformity with the opinion .which he 
has given, ^ that every man’s life may be 
best written by himself ; had he em- 
ployed in the preservation of his own 
lustory, that ^clearness of narration and 
elegance of language in which he has 
embalmed so many eminent persons, the 
world would probifcly have had the most 
perfect example of biography that was 
ever exhibited, ^ut although he at 
dif%rent times, ii^ a desultory manner, 
committed t<f writing many particulars of 
the progress gf his mind and foftunes, he 
never had persevering diligence enough 
to form them into a regular composition. 
Of these memorials a fewihave been pre- 
served ; bjjt the greater part was con- 
signed by him to the flames, a few dafs 
before his death. 

As I had the honour and nappiness of 
enjoying his friendship for upwards of 
tweijty years /las I ha^ the scheme of 
writing his life constantly in view ; as he 
was well #,ppristd of this circumstance, 
and from tim^to time obligingly satisfied 

1 Idler, No. 84. B. 


my inquiries, by communicating to me 
the incidents of his early years ; as T 
acquired a facility in recollecting, and 
was very assiduous in recording, his con- 
versation, of which the extraordinary 
vigour and vivacity constituted one of the 
first features of his character ; and as I 
have spared no pains in obtaining 
materials concerning him, from every 
quarter where I could discover that they 
were to be found, and have been 
favoured with the most liberal communi- 
cations by his friends ; I flatter myself 
that few biographers have entered upon 
such a work as this with more advan- 
tages ; independent of literary abilities, 
in which I am not vain enough to com- 
pare myself with sorie great names who 
have gone before me in this kind of 
writing. 

Since my ^ork was announced several 
Lives and Memoirs of Dr. Johnson have 
been published, the most voluminous of 
which is one compiled for the booksellers 
of I-ondon, by Sir John Hawkins, 
Knight,- a man, whom, dinjng my long 

2 The greatest part of this book was wriucii 
while Sir John Hawkins was alive ; and I avow, 
that one object of my strictures was to make him 
feel some compunction for his illiberal treatment 
of Dr. Johnson. Since his decease, 1 have sup- 
pressed several of my remarks upon his work. 
But though I would not “war with the dead” 
offensively, 1 think it necessa^ to be strenuous 
in defence pi my ^lustrious friend, which I can- 
not oe, without strong animadversions upon a 
write? who has greatly injured him. Let me 
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intimacy with Dr. Johnson, I never saw 
in his comj^any, I think, but once, and I 
am sure not above twhe. Johnson 
might have esteemed him for his decent, 
religious /.lemeanour, and his knowledge 
of books atid literary history ; but from 
the rigid formality of his manners, it is 
evidenj that they never could have lived 
together with companionable case and 
familiarity : nor had Sir John Hawkins 
that nice perception which was necessary 
to mark the finer and less obvious parts 
of Johnson’s character. His being ap- 
pointed one of his executors, gave him 
an opportunity of taking possession of 
such fragments of a diary and other 
papers as were left ; of which, before 
delivering them up to the residuary 
legatee, whose property they were, he 
endeavoured to extract the substance. 
In this he has not been very successful, 
as 1 have found upon a perusal of those 
])apers, which have been since transferred 
to me. Sir John Hawkins’s ponderous 
labours, I must acknowledge, exhibit a 
farrago^ of which a considerable portion 
is not devoid of entertainment to the 
lovers of literary gossiping ; but besides 
its being swelled out with long un- 
necessary extracts from various works 
(even one of several leaves from 
Osborne’s Harleian Catalogue, and those 
not compiled by Johnson, but by Oldys), 
a very small part of it relates to the 
person who is the subject of the book ; 
and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy 
in the statement, of facts, as in so 
solemn an author is hardly excusable, and 
certainly makes Ks narrative very unsat- 
isfactory. But what is still* worse, there 
is throughout the whole of it a dark un- 
charitable cast, by which the most 
unfavourable construction is put upon 
almost every circumstance in the charac- 
ter and conduct of my illustrious friend ; 
who, 1 trust, will, % a true and fair 

add, that though I doubt 1 should not have been 
very prompt to gratify Sir John Hawkins with 
any compliment in his lifetime^ I do now frankly 
acknowledge, that, in my opinion, his volume, 
however inadequate and improper as a life of 
Dr. Johnson, and however discredited by un- 
pardonable inaccuracies in other respects, con- 
tains a collection of curio s anecdotes and 
observations, which few men but its author could 
have brought together. B. 


delineation, be vindicated tot'ii from the 
injurious misrepresentations of this 
author, and from the slighter aspersions 
of a lady w^o once lived in great 
intimacy with him.^ . 

There is, in the British Museum, a 
letter from Bishop Warburton to Dr. 
Birch, on the subject of biography; 
which, though I am aware it may expose 
me to a charge of artfully raising the 
\Tilue of my own work,' oy contrasting it 
with that of which I have spoken, is so 
well conceived and expressed, that I can- 
not refrain from here inserting it . 

“ I shall endeavour,” says Dr. Warburton, 
“ to give you what satisfaction I can in anything 
you want to be satisfied in any subject of Milton, 
and am extremely glad you intend to write his 
life. Almost all the life-writers we have had 
before Toland and Desmaiseaux are indeed 
strange insipid creatures ; and yet 1 had rather 
read the worst of them, than be obliged to go 
through with this of Milton's, or the other’s life 
of Boileau, where there is such a dull, heavy 
succession of long quotations of disinteresting 
passages, that it makes their method quite 
nauseous. But the verbose, tasteless Frenchman 
seems to lay it down as a prin\.iple, that every 
life must be a book, and what’s worse, it proves 
a book without a life ; for what do we know of 
Boileau, after all his tedious stuff? You are the 
only one (and 1 speak it without a compliment), 
that by the vigour of yoilr style and .sentiments, 
and the real importance of your materials, have 
the art (which one would imagine no one could 
have missed), of adding agreei;ients to the most 
agreeable subject in the world, which is literary 
history.2 

“ Nov. z4, 1737.” 

Instead of melting down my materials 
into one mass, and constantly speaking 
in my own person, -Jjy which I might 
have appeared to have morS merit in the 
cxecutiot of the work, I hs^e resolved to 
adopt and enlarge upon the excellent 
plan of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of 
Gray. Where er narrative is necessary 
to explain, connect, and supply, I fur- 
nish it to the best of my abilities ; but 
in the chronological series of Johnson’s 
life, which 1 trace as distinctly as I can, 
year by year, I produce, wherever it is 
in my power, h,i? own minutes, letters, or 
conversation, being convinced that this 
mode is more lively, ^d wiCl make my 

1 Mrs. Thrale, afterwards M?S. Piozzi. 

Brit. Mus. 4320, Ayscough’s Catal. Sloatie 
MSS. B. 
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readers bettdl- acquainted with him, than 
even most of those were who actually 
knew him, but could know him only 
partially ; whereas there<is here an accu- 
mulation of intelligence from various 
points, by which his character is more 
fully understood and illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more per- 
fect mode of writing any man’s life, *than 
not only relating^ all the most important 
events of it in their order, but inter- 
weaving what lie privately wrote, and 
said, and thought ; by which mankind 
ai-e erihbled as it were to see him live, 
and to ** live o’er each scene ” with him, 
as he actually advanced through the 
several stages of his life. Had his other 
friends been as diligent and ardent as I 
was, he might have been almost entirely 
preserved. As it is, I will venture to say, 
that he will be seen in this work more 
completely than any man who has ever 
yet lived. 

And h<^ will be seen as he really was ; 
for I profess^to writf, not his panegyric, 
which must oe all praise, but his Life ; 
which great and good as he was, must not 
be supposed to be entirely perfect. To 
be as he was, is indeed subject of 
panegyric# enough to any man in this 
state of being ; but in every picture there 
should be shade as well as light, and 
when I delineate him without reserve, I 
do what he himself recommended, both by 
his precept and hl^eJ^ample. 

“If the biographer Writes from personal know- 
led^,^ and makes haste to gratify the public 
curiosity, ther# is dfti^er lest his interest, his 
fear, his gratitude, or his tenderness, overpower 
his fidelity, an^tempt him to concdil, if not to 
invent. There are many who think it an act of 
piety to hide the faults or failings of their friends, 
even when they can no lon^r sufier by their 
detection ; we therefore s^ whole ranks of 
characters a(]prned with uniform panegyric, and 
not to be known from one another but by A- 
trinsic and casual circumstances. ‘ Let me re- 
member,' says Hale, when I findimyself inclined 
to pity a criminal, that there is likewise a pity 
due to the country.’ If we owe regard to the 
memo^ of the dted, there is yet more respect to 
ne paid to knowledge, to virtfb, and to truth.” 1 

What I consider as the peculiar value 
of the followiflg work, is the quantity it 

^ Rambler^ No. 6o. H. 


contains of Johnson’s convci*sation, which 
is universally acknowledged to have been 
eminently instructive and entertaining ; 
and of which the specimens that < have 
given upon a former occasion, have been 
received with so much appribation, that 
I have good grounds for supposing that 
the world will not be indifferent to more 
ample communications of a similar na- 
ture. 

That the conversation of a celebralcd 
man, if his talents had been exerted in 
conversation, will best display his char- 
acter, is, I trust, too well established in 
the judgment of mankind to be at all 
shaken b^ a sneering observation of M r. 
Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. William 
Whitehead, in which there is literally no 
Life^ but a .mere dry narrative of facts. 
I do not think it was quite necessary to 
attempt a depreciation of what is univer- 
sally esteemed, because it was not to be 
found in the immediate object of the 
ingenious writer’s pen ; for in truth, from 
a man so still and so tame, as to be con- 
tented to pass many years as the domestic 
companion of a superannuated lord and 
lady,* conversation could no more be ex- 
pected than from a Chinese mandarin on 
a chimney-piece, or the fantastic figures 
on a gilt leather screen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal 
to Plutarch, the prince of ancient bio- 
graphers. 0(»T€ Tats ^TTKpaveorTdrais 
irdpras Si^Avtris ioer^s 

KaKlaSf dWd irpayfia fipax^ noWaKis, xal 
Ka\ iraiSid {is, tfKpaffiv fjOovs 
ivolriffeu fiaWov, ^ /uiixat fivptdvcKpoi, 
vapard^eis at teal iroAiopxia 

Tr6\€c»y, “Nor is it always in the most 
distinguished achievements that men’s 
virtues or vices may be best discerned ; 
but very often an action of small note, a 
short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish 
a person’s real character mjre than the 
greatest sieges, or the most important 
battles. ” * 

To this may be added the sentiments 
of the very man whose life I am about 
to exhibit. 

2 In the lonmal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 

3 The (third) Ev*! and Countess of Jersey. 

4 l^utarch’s Life of Alexander^ init. — Lang- 
horne’s translation. B. 
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retained his attachment to the unfortunate 
House of Stuart, though he reconciled 
himself, by casuistical arguments of ex- 
pediency and necessity, to take the oaths 
imposed the prevailing power. 

There isia circumstance in his life 
somewhat romantic, but so well authenti- 
cated, that I shall not omit it. A young 
woman' of I.eek, in Staffordshire, while 
he served his apprenticeship there, con- 
ceived a violent passion for him ; and 
though it met with no favourable retuni, 
followed him to Lichfield, where she took 
lodgings opposite to the house in which 
he lived, and indulged her hopeless flame. 
When he was informed that it so preyed 
upon her mind that her life was in danger, 
he w'ith a generous humanity went to her 
and offered to marry her, but it was then 
too late ; her vital j)ower was exhausted ; 
and she actually exhibited one of the very 
rare instances of dying for love. She was 
buried in the cathedral of Lichfield ; and 
he, with a tender regard, placed a stone 
over her grave with this inscription : 

Here lies the body of 
Mrs. Elizadkth Ulaney, a stranger : 

She departed this life 
2oth of September, 1694. 

Johnson’s mother was a woman of dis- 
tinguished understanding. * I asked his 
old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, surgeon, 
of Birmingham, if she was not vain of her 
son. He said, “ she had loo much good 
sense to be vain, but she knew her son’s 
value.” Her piety^. was not inferior to 
her understanding ; and to her must be 
ascribed those earfy impressions of reli- 
gion upon the mind of her son, from 
which the world afterward derived so 
much benefit. lie told me, that he 
remembered distinctly having had the 
first notice of Heaven, “ a place to which 
good people went,” and Hell, “a place 
to which hah people went,” coininu- 
nicated to him by her, when a little child 
in bed with her ; and that it might be the 
better fixed in his memory, she sent him 
to repeat it to Thomas Jackson, their 

1 According lo Johnson however (in the afore- 
said Autobiography) she liad little'education, and 
was but an indifferent companiSn to her husband 
in consequence. 


man-servant : he not beings if! the way, 
this was not done ; but there was no 
occasion for any artificial aid for its 
preservation, e 

In following so vefy eminent a man 
from his cradle to his grave, every 
minute jiarticular, which can throw light 
on the progress of his mind, is interesting. 
That he was remarkable, even in his 
earliest years, may easily be supposed ; 
for to use his own worfrts in his Life of 
Sydenham, “That th^ strength of his 
understanding, the accuracy of his dis- 
cernment, and the ardour of his ciwiosity, 
might have been remarked from his 
infancy, by a diligent observer, there is no 
reason to doubt. For there is no instance 
of any man, whose history has been 
minutely related, that did not in every 
part of life discover the same proportion 
of intellectual vigour. ” 

In all such investigations it is certainly 
unwise to pay too much attention to 
incidents which the credulous relate 
with eager satisfaciion, and *the more 
scrupulous or witty inquii^r considers 
I only as topics of ridicule : yet there is a 
traditional story of the infant Hercules 
of Toryism, so curiously characteristic, 
that I shall not withhold it^ It was 
communicated to me in a letter from Miss 
Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 

“ When Dr. Sacheverel was at l.ichfield, 
Johnson was not quite three years old. My 
grandfather Hammond^ A>served him at the 
eathedral perched upon his father's shoulders, 
listening and gaping at^he much celebrated 
preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson 
how he could possibly thinly- of bringing .suck an 
infant to church, and in the midl^ of so great a 
crowd. H^an.swered, because it was impossible 
to keep him at home ; for, youi% as he was, he 
believed he had caught the public spirit and zeal 
for Sacheverel, and would have stayed for ever 
in the church, satined with beholding him." 

•Nor can I omit a little instaSice of that 
jealous independence of spirit, and im- 
petuosity of ttmper, which never forsook 
him. The fact was acknowledged to me 
by himself, upon the aiijhority of his 
mother. One df^ when the servant who 
used to be sent to school to ctmduct him 
home, had not come in time, he set out 
by himself, though he was fhen so near- 
sighted, that he was obliged to stoop 
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down on hTs diands and knees to take a 
view of the kennel, before he ventured 
to step over it. His schoolmistress, 
afraid that he might miss^is way, or fall 
into the kennel, or J)e run over by a cart, 
followed him at some distance: He 
happened to turn about and perceive her. 
Feeling her careful attention as an insult 
to his manliness, he ran back to her in a 
rage, and beat her, as well as his strength 
would permit. 

Of the power (|f his memory, for which 
he was all his life eminent to a degree 
almost* incredible, the following early 
instance was told me in his i^resence at 
Lichfield, in 1776, by his step-daughter, 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her by 
his mother. When he was a child in 
petticoats, and had learnt to read, Mrs. 
Johnson one morning put the Common 
Prayer Book into his hands, pointed to 
the collect for the day, and said, “ Sam, 
you must get this by heart.” She went 
up stairs leaving him to study it : but by 
the time she had reached the second 
floor, she fleard him following her. 
“What's the matter?” said she. “I 
can say it,” he replied ; and repeated it 
distinctly, though he could not have read 
it more tljjin twice. 

But there has been another story of his 
infant precocj^y generally circulated, and 
generally believed, the truth of which I 
am to refute upon his own authority. It 
is told,^ that, wheA aichild of three years 
old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, 
the eleventh of a Ibrood, and killed it ; 
up^ which, it is |^aid, he dictated to his 
mother the Allowing epitaph : 

“ Here lies good master duck. 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

If it had liv’d, it had been good lucky 
For then we’d had a:9 oild one." 

There is surely internal evidence that this 
little composition combinesdn it, what no 
child of three years old could produce, 
without an e:gension of its faculties by 
immediate insjsiration ;»yet Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, Dr. Johnson’s step- daughter, 

} A necdotes 0 Dr.Johnsony by Hester Lynch 
gozzi, p. IX. £ifg gf Br./ohnsotty by Sir John 
Hawkms p. 6. B. 


positively maintained to me, in his 
presence, that there could be mo doubt of 
the truth of^this anecdote, for she had 
heard it from his mother. So difHgult is 
it to obtain an authentic relation of facts, 
and such authority may t||efe be for 
error ; for he assured me, that his father 
made the verses, and wished to pass 
them for his child’s. lie ^dded, 
“my father was a foolisb old man; 
that is to say foolish in talking of his 
children.”^ 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to 
be much afflicted with the scrofula, or 
king’s evil, which disfigured a counte- 
nance naturally well formed, and hurt 
his visual nerves so much, that he did 
not see at all with one of his eyes, though 
its appearance was little different from 
that of the other. There is amongst his 
prayers one inscribed “ IV/ien my EYK 
was restored to its which ascertains 

a defect that many of his friends knew 
he had, though I never perceived it."* I 
supposed him to be only near-sighted ; 

3 This anecdote of the duck, though disproved 
by internal and external evidence, has neverthe- 
less, upon supposition of its truth, been made the 
foundation of the following ingenious and fanci- 
ful reflections of Miss Seward, amongst the 
communications concerning Dr. Johnson with 
which she has been pleased to favour me : — 

“These infant numbers contain the seeds of 
those propensities which through his life so 
strongly marked his character, of that poetic 
talent which afterwards bore such rich and 
plentiful fruits ; for excepting his orthographic 
works, everything which Dr. Johnson wrote was 
poetry, whose es.sencc consists, not in numbers, 
or in jingle, but in the ttrengih and glow of a 
fancy, to which all the stores of nature and of 
art stand in prompt adml»istration ; and in an 
eloquence which conveys their blended illustra- 
tions in a language ‘ more tuneable Umn needs 
or rhyme or verse to add more harmony. ’ ^ The 
above little verses also shew that superstitious 
bias which *grew with his growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength,’ and of late years particu- 
larly injured his happiness by pre.senting to 
him the gloomy side of religion,^ rather than 
that bright and cheering one which gilds the 

riod of closing life with the light of pious 

This is so beautifully imagined, that I would 
not suppress it. But, like many other theories, 
it is deduced from a supposed fact, which is, 
indeed, a fiction. B. 

3 Prayers and MeditationSy p. 27. ^ B. 

4 Speaking himself of the imperfection of one 
of his eyes, he Jkid to Dr. Burney, “the dog 
was ftever good for much.” 
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and indeed I must observe, that in no 
other respeCt could I discern any defect 
in his vision ; on the contrary, the force 
of hi^attention and perceptive quickness 
made hin\see and distinguish all manner 
of objects, %vhether of nature or of art, 
with a nicety that is rarely to be found. 
When^he and I were travelling in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and I pointed 
out to him a mountain which I observed 
resembled a cone, he corrected my in- 
accuracy, by shewing me, that it was 
indeed pointed at the top, but that one 
side of it was larger than the other. 
And the ladies with whom he was 
acquainted, agree, that no man was more 
nicely and minutely critical in the 
elegance of female dress. When I found 
that he saw the romantic beauties of 
Islam, in Derbyshire, much better than 
I did, I told him that he resembled an 
able performer upon a bad instrument. 
How false and contemptible then are all 
the remarks which have been made to 
the prejudice cither of his candour or of 
his philosophy, founded upon a sup- 
osition that he was almost blind ! It 
as been said, that he contracted this 
grievous malady from his nurse. His 
mother yielding to the superstitious 
notion, which, it is wonderful to think, 
prevailed so long in this country, as to 
the virtue of the regal touch ; a notion 
which our kings encouraged, and to 
which a man of such inquiry and such 
judgment as Carte could give credit ; 
carried him to Lof>don, where he was 
actually touched by Queen Anne.^ Mrs. 
Johnson indeed, a^Mr. Hector informed 

1 He was only thirty months old, when he was 
taken to London to be touched for the evil. 
“ We went in the stage-coach," he has recorded, 
"and returned in the waggon, as my mother 
said, because my cough was violent. . . ; We 
were troublesome to the passengers. ... I was 
sick ; one^ woiAan fondled me, the other was 
disgusted." During this visit, his mother pur- 
chased for him a small silver cup and spoon. 
“ The cup," he affcctingly adds, “ was one of the 
last pieces of plate which dCtir Tetty [his pet name 
for his wife Eliz.'ibeth] sold in our distress, I 
have now the spoon. She bought at the same 
time two tea-.spoons, and till my manhood, she 
had no more." (Autobiography.) It appears from 
the newspapers of the time |{]at two hundred 
persons were touched by Queen Anne in on^da^', 
March 30, 1712. 


me, acted by the advice of the celebrated 
Sir John Floyer, then a physician in 
Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this 
very frankly ; end Mrs. Piozzi has pre- 
served his .very picturesque description of 
the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. 
Being asked if he could remember Queen 
Anne, — “ He had,” he said, “a confused, 
but somehow a sort of solemn recollection 
of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
hood. This touch, however, was with- 
out any effect. I ventured to say to him, 
in allusion to the political principles in 
which he was educated, and 0 % which 
he ever retained some odour, that 
“his mother had not carried him far 
enough, she should have taken him to 
Rome. ” 

He was first taught to read English by 
Dame Oliver, a widow, who kept a 
school for young children in Lichheld. 
He told me she could read the black 
letter, and asked him to borrow for her, 
from his father, a Bible in that^character. 
When he was goingito Oxfcjrd, she came 
to take leave of him, brought him, in 
the simplicity of her kindness, a present 
of gingerbread, and said he was the best 
scholar she ever had. He delighted in 
mentioning this early compliment : add- 
ing, with a smile, that “ this was as high 
a proof of his merit as he covld conceive^” 
His next instructor in English was a 
master, whom, when he spoke of him to 
me, he familiarly tcrMcd Tom Brown, 
who, said he, “published a spelling- 
book, and dedicated itfto the Universe ; , 
but I fear no copy qS. it can nowc be 
had.” 

He began to learn Layn with Mr. 
Hawkins, usher, or under-master of 
Lichfield school, “a man,” said he, 
“very skilful i^ his little way.” With 
him he continued two years, and then 
refce to be under the care of Mr. Hunter, 
the head-ma|^cr, who, according to his 
account, “was very severe, and wrong- 
headedly severe. He used,” said he, 
“to beat us uimercifully^ and he did 
not distinguish between ignorance and 
negligence ; for he w(9uld bfeat a boy 
equally for not knowing a^thing, as for 
neglecting to know it. He would ask a 
3 Anecdotes^ xo, B. 
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boy a questito, and if he did not answer 
it, he would beat him, without con- 
sidering whether he had an opportunity 
of knowing how to answer it. For 
instance, he would call up a boy and ask 
him Latin for a candlestick, which the 
boy could not expect to be asked. Now, 
Sir, if a boy could answer every question, 
there would be no need of a master to 
teach him.”^ 

It is, however, but justice to the 
memory of Mr. tfdunter to mention, that 
though he might err in being too severe, 
the school of Lichfield was very re- 
spectable in his time. The late Dr. 
Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster, who 
was educated under him, told me, that 
“he was an excellent master, and that 
his ushers were most of them men of 
eminence ; that Holbrook, one of the 
most ingenious men, best scholars, and 
best preachers of his age, was usher 
during the greatest part of the time that 
Johnson c was at school. Then came 
Hague, of whom a# much might be said, 
with the addition that he was an elegant 
poet. Hague was succeeded by Green, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose 
character in the learned world is well 
known. • In the same form with Johnson 
was Congreve, who afterwards became 
chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by 
that connexion obtained good preferment 
in Ireland. He was a younger son of 
the ancient family of Congreve, in 
Staffordshire, of which the poet was a 
branch. His bother sold the estate. 
There was also ^owe, afterwards Canon 
of Windsor.” 

Indeed Jqphnson was very sensible how 
much he owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. 
Langton one day asked him how he had 
acquired so accurate %. knowledge of 
Latin, in#^ which, I believe, he was ex- 
ceeded by no man of his time ; he s^id, 
“My master whipped qje • very well. 
Without that. Sir, I should have done 
nothing.” He told Mr. -Langton, that 

* Hunter was a PrebencTary of Lichfield and 
gr^dfathe]^ of hjiss Seward. There was a 
j^dition in Johnson's time that Addison had 
been at this scHool, and had been ringleader in a 
^rring-out (see Lives of the PoetSy ‘ ‘ Addison ”). 
t^arricK^ntered the school two years after John- 
son left h. 


while Hunter was flogging his boys 

unmercifully, he used to say, “And thb 
I do to save you from the gallows.’ 
Johnson, upon all occasions, expresser 
his approbation of enforcing ^jnstructior 
by means of the rod. « “ I would, 

rather,” said he, “have the rod to bi 
the general terror to all, to make their 
learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, 
or thus, you will be more esteemed thar 
your brothers or sisters. The roc 

produces an effect which terminates ii 
itself. A child is afraid of bein^ 
whipped, and gets his task, and there’s 
an end on’t ; whereas, by exciting emu 
lation and comparisons of superiority 
you lay the foundation of lastinj 

mischief ; you make brothers and sister: 
hate each other.” 

When Johnson saw some young ladie: 
in Lincolnshire who were remarkabb 
well behaved, owing to their mother^ 
strict discipline and severe correction, he 
exclaimed, in one of Shakspeare’s lines j 
little varied, 2 

** Rod^ I will honour thee for this thy duty.” 

Thiit superiority over his fellows, which 
he maintained with so much dignity ir 
his march through life, was not assumed 
from vanity and ostentation, but was tht 
natural and constant effect of those extra- 
ordinary powers of mind, of which he 
could not but be conscious by comparison : 
the intellectual difference, which in othei 
cases of comparison pf characters, is oftcr 
a matter of undecided contest, being as 
clear in his case astthe superiority o! 
stature in some men above others. 
Johnson did not strut or stand on tiptoe : 
he only did not stoop. F rom his earliest 
years, his superiority was perceived and 
acknowledged. He was from the 
beginning avSput/j a king of men. 
His schoolfellow, Mr. ‘’Hector, has 
obligingly furnished me with many 
particulars of his boyish days ; and 
assured me that he never knew him 
corrected at school, but for talking and 
diverting other boys from their busincs.s. 

3 '* Sword, I fWill hallow thee for this thy 
dee«ii .’' — Second Part of King Henry VI.y\w. 
zo. 
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He seemed to learn by intuition ; for 
though inddlence and procrastination 
were inherent in his constitution, when- 
ever he made an exertion he did more 
than any pne else. In short, he is a 
memorable fcistance of what has been 
often observed, that the boy is the man 
in miniature ; and that the distinguishing 
characteristics of each individual are the 
same, through the whole course of life. 
Hirf favourites used to receive very 
liberal assistance from him ; and such 
was the submission and deference with 
which he was treated, such the desire to 
obtain his regard, that three of the boys, 
of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, 
used to come in the morning as his 
humble attendants, and carry him to 
school. One in the middle stooped, 
while he sat upon his back, and one on 
each side supported him ; and thus he 
was borne triumphant. Such a proof of 
the early predominance of intellectual 
vigour is very remarkable, and does 
honour to human nature. — Talking to me 
once himself of his being much dis- 
tinguished at school, he told me, “They 
never thought to raise me by comparing 
me to any one ; they never said Johnson 
is as good a scholar as such a one ; but 
such a one is as good a scholar as 
Johnson ; and this was said but of one, 
but of I.owe ; and I do not think he was 
as good a scholar. ” 

He discovered a great ambition to 
excel, which roused him to counteract 
his indolence. was uncommonly 

inquisitive ; and his inemoiy was so 
tenacious, that he #ever forgot any thing 
that he either heard or read. Mr. 
Hector remembers having recited to him 
eighteen verses, which, after a little 
pause, he repeated verbatim, varying only 
one epithet, by which he improved the 
line. ^ 

He never joined with the other boys 
in their ordinary diversions : his only 
amusement was in winter, when he took 
a pleasure in being drawn upon the ice 
by a boy bare-footed, who pulled him 
along by a garter fixed round him : 
no very easy operation, as his size 
was remarkably large. Tiis defective 
sight, indeed, prevented him from 


enjoying the common sports j and he 
once pleasantly remarked to me, “how 
wonderfully well he had contrived to be 
idle without the»i.’' Lord Chesterfield, 
however, has justly observed in one of 
his letters, when earnestly cautioning a 
friend against the pernicious effects of 
idleness, that active sports are not to be 
reckoned idleness in young people ; and 
that the listless torpor of doing nothing, 
alone deserves that mime. Of this 
dismal inertness of disposition, Johnson 
had all his life too great a share. Mr. 
Hector relates, that “he could not 
oblige him more than by sauntering away 
the hours of vacation in the fields, during 
which he was more engaged in talking to 
himself than to his companion.” 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore,^ 
who was long intimately acquainted with 
him, and has preserved a few anecdotes 
concerning him, regretting that he was 
not a more diligent collector, informs me, 
that “when a boy he was immoderately 
fond of reading romances of chivalry, and 
he retained his fondness for tnem through 
life; so that, ” adds his lordship, ‘ * spending 
part of a summer at my parsonage-house 
in the country, he chose for his regular 
reading the old Spanish romance of 
Felixmarte of Hircania, in folio, 
which he read quite through. Yet I 
have heard him attribute to these 
extravagant fictions that unsettled turn of 
mind which prevented 4iis ever fixing in 
any profession. ” 

After having residedtfor some time at 
the house of his uncle,^Cornelius Fo^d, 
Johnson was, at the age • of fifteen, 
removed t«. the school of Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire, of which Mr. Wentworth 
was then master. This step was taken 
by the advice of bis cousin, the Rev. Mr. 
Ford, a man in whom both talents and 
gofcd dispositions were disgraced by 
licentiousness.^ but who was a very able 
judge of what was right. At this school 
he did not receive so much benefit as 
was expected. H has been* said, that he 

1 Editor of R cliques of*Ancie%t English 
Poetry (1765). 

5 * He IS said to be the original dT the parson in 
Hogarth’s Modern Midnight Conversation, See 
also Lives of the Poets ^ (“ Fenton.”) 
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acted in iHe capacity of an assistant to 
Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the younger 
boys. “Mr. Wentworth,” he told me, 
“was a very able man, b^t an idle man, 
and to me very severe ; but I cannot 
blame him much. I was then a big boy ; 
he saw 1 did not reverence him ; and 
that he should get no honour by me. I 
had brought enough with me to carry me 
through ; and aJJ I should get at his 
school would be ascribed to my own 
labour, or to my^rmer master. Yet he 
taught me a great deal. ” 

He thus discriminated to Dr. Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore, his progress at his 
two grammar-schools. “ At one, 1 
learned much in the school, but little 
from the master ; in the other, I learned 
much from the master, but little in the 
school. ” 

The bishop also informs me, that “ Dr. 
Johnson’s father, before he was received 
at Stourbridge, applied to have him 
admitted ^s a scholar and assistant to 
the Rev. IJamuel sLea, M.A. head 
master of Newport school, in Shropshire 
(a very diligent good teacher, at that 
time in high reputation, under whom Mr. 
Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of his 
Life, to® have been also educated).^ 
This ap])lication to Mr. I.ea was not 
s^jiccessful ; b^t Johnson had afterwards 
the gratification to hear that the old 
gentleman, who lived to a very ad- 
vanced age, mentfened it as one of the 
most memorable events of his life, that 
* ‘ he was very ntbr having that great 
maji for his schol;D‘.” 

He remaifled at Stourbridge little more 
than a year, ^nd then he returned home, 
where he may be said to have loitered, 
for two years, in a state very unworthy 
his uncommon abilities. #He had already 
given se\pral proofs of his poetical 
genius, both in his school exercises a*d 
in other occasional compositions. Of 
these I have obtained a * considerable 
collection, by the favour of Mr. Went- 
worth, son cH one of his masters, and 
of Mr. Hector, his 8:hoolfellow and 
friend ; fiAm which I select the following 
specimens : 

^ As was likewise the Bishop of Dromore 
many years afterward. B. 


Translation of Virgil. Pastoral I. 
MELIBOSUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid. 
Play on your pipe beneath this be®phen shade ; 
While wretched we about the world must roam, 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home, 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amarillis’ name. 


TITYRUS. • 

^ Those blessings, friend^ a deity bestow’d. 
For I shall never think him less than god ; 

Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 

Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads. 
And me to tune at ease th* unequal reeds. 


MELinosus. 

My admiration only I exprest, 

(No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 

That, when confusion o’er the country reigns, 
To you alone this happy state remains. 

Here I, though faint myself, must drive my goats, 
Far from their ancient fields and humble cots. 
This scarce 1 lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 

Had we not been perverse and careless grown. 
This dire event by omens was foreshewn ; 

Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, ^ 
And left-hand crows, from an old hollow o.Tk, '• 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak, j 


Translation of WoYLMCLV.. Book I. Ode xxii. 

The man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue’s StTcred ardour glows. 

Nor taints with death the envenom’d dart, 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows : 

Though Scythia’s icy clilfs he treads. 

Or horrid Afric’s faimless sands ; 

Or where the famed Hydaspes spreads 
His liquid wealth o’er^arbarous lands. 

For while by Chloe’s image charm’d. 

Too far in Sabine woods 1 stray’d ; 

Me singing, careless and unarm’d, 

A grisly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain’ d 
Apulians spacious wilds with gore ; 

No fiercer Juba’s thirsty land, 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering branches si^hs ; 

Where clouds condensed for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies : 

Place me beneath the burning line, 

A clime denmd to human race ; 

rU sing of Chloe’s charms divine, 

Her heavenly voice, and beauteous face. 
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Translation of '&.OY(.h!CX.. Book II. Ode ix. 

Clouds do not always veil the skies, 
No^showers immerse the verdSnt plain : 

Nor do the billows always rise, 

Or storn^ afflict the ruflled main : 

Nor, Valgius^on th’ Armenian shores 
Do the chain’d waters always freeze ; 

Not always furious Boreas roars, 

Or bonds with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown’d in tears, 
for Mystes dead you ever mourn ; 

No setting Sol can ease your cares. 

But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise experienc’d Grecian sage 
Mourn’d not Antilochus so long ; 

Not did King Priam’s hoary age 
So much lament his slaughter’d son. 

l.eave off, at length, these woman’s sighs ; 
Augustus’ numerous trophies sing ; 

Repeat that prince's victories, 

'To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave ; 

At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 

Content to live tlie Romans’ slave, 

And scarce forsakes his native fields. 

Translation of ^art of the Dialogue bettveen 
Hector a«/MNDKOMACHE ; from the Sixth 
Book of Homer’s Iliad. 

She ceased ; then god-like Hector answer’d kind, 
(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 

That post, and all the rest, shall be my care ; 

1’ut shall I, then, forsake the unfinish’d war? 
How would the Trojans brand great Hector’s 
name f 

And one base action sully all my fame, 

Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought ! 
O, how my soul abhors so mean a thought ! 

Long since I learn’d to slight this fleeting breath, 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 
The inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam's house, and Priam’s self shall bleed : 
The day will come, in V'hich proud Troy shall 
yield, 

And spread its smokin^ruins o’er the field. 

Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age. 

Whose blood shall quench some Grecian’s thirsty 
rage. 

Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground, 
Their souls dismiss’d through many a ghastly 
wound. 

Can in my ix>som half that ifrief create, 

As the sad thought of your impending fate : 
When some prdud Grecian dame shall tasks 
impose. 

Mimic your tears, and ridicule your woes ; 
Beneath Hyperia’s waters shall you sweat, ^ 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight : 
Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry. 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy t 
Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous 
eyes, 

And that fair bosom heave with^ising sighs ! 
Before that day, by some brave hero s hand 
May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 


To a Young Lady on her Birth-day.i 
This tributary verse receive, my fair, 

Warm with an ardent lover’s fondest prayer. 

May this returning ffay for ever find 
Thy form more lovely, mor* adorned thy mind ; 
All pains, all cares, may favouring Heaven 
remove, 

All but'the sweet solicitudes of love ! 

May powerful nature join with grateful art. 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 
O then, when conquered crowds confe.ss thy 
sway, % 

When ev’n proud wealth and prouder wit obey. 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust : 

Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just. 

Those sovereign charms with stride^ care 
employ. 

Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy : 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool. 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule ; 

Teach mimic censure her own faults to find. 

No more let coquettes to themselves be blind. 

So shall Belinda’s charms improve mankind. 

The Young Author.2 

When first the peasant, long inclin’d to roam. 
Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home, 
Pleas’d with the scene the smiling ocean yields, 
He scorns the verdant meads and flowery fields ; 
Then dances jocund o'er Uie watery way, 

While the breeze whisiTers, and \he streamers 

play • 

Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll, 

And future millions lift his rising soul ; ^ 

In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine. 

And raptur'd sees the new-found ruby shine. 

Joys insincere I thick clouds invade th^" skies, 
iKJud roar the billows, high the waves arise ; 
Sick’ning with fear, he longs to vi^w the shore, 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 

So the young Author, i).anting after fame, 

And the long honours of a lasting name. 

Intrusts his happiness todu^an kind, 

More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 

" Toil on, dull crowd,” in cuftacies he cries, 

“ For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 

'* While 1 those transitory blessings scorn, 
“Secure of praise from .ages yet urfdorn.” 

This thought once form’d, all counsel comes luu 
late, ^ f 

He flies to press, and hurries on his fate ; 

Swiftly he sees the imagin'd laurels spread. 

And feels the unfad||tg wreath surround his head. 
Warn’d by another's fate, vain youth, be wise ; 
Thi^e dreams were Settle’s once, andi Ogilby's : 
The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 

To some retreat the baffled writer flics ; 

Where no sour cfitics snarl, no sneers molest, 
Safe from the tart lampoon, and stingine jest : 
'There begs of Heaven a less disringuisli d lot. 
Glad to be hid, and ^roud to be ^rgot. 

1 Mr. Hector informs me, tj^at thiA was made 
almost impromptu^ in his presence. B. 

2 This was afterwards publislKid with many 
alterations, and anonymously, in the Gentleman* s 
Magazine t 1743. 
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Epilogue, inJended to have been s^ken by a 
Lady who was to personate the Ghost of 
Hermionb.1 

Ye blooming train, who giveflespair or joy. 

Bless with a smile, oiwith a frown destroy ; 

In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait, 

And with unerring shafts distribute fate ; 

Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes, ^ 

Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 
Whilst you deride their pangs in barb'rous play,\ 
Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray, > 
And unrelenting spfrt ten thousand lives away 
For you, ye fair, 1 quit the gloomy plains, 

Where sable night all her horror reigns ; 

No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades. 

Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 
For kina, for tender nymphs, the myrtle blooms. 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing 
glooms ; 

Perennial roses deck each purple vale. 

And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 

Far hence are banish'd vapours, spleen, and tears. 
Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs : 

No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The bmmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 
Form'd to delight, they use no foreign arms, 

Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into 
charms ; 

No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame. 
For those who feel no j^ilt can know no shame ; 
Unfaded still ^leir formir charms they shew. 
Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever 
new. 

But cruel virgins meet severer fates ; 

Expell'd and exil'd from the blissful seats. 

To dismal realms, and regions void of peace. 
Where furjps ever howl, and serpents hiss. 

O'er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh, 

And pois'nous vapoure, black'ning all tjie sky, 
)Vith livid hue 4he fairest face o'ercast. 

And every beauty withers at the blast : 

Where'er they fly their lovers' ghosts pursue. 
Inflicting all those ill| which once they knew ; 
Vexation, Fury, JealOu^, Despair, 

Vex ev’ry eye, and every bosom tear ; 

Their foul deformities by all descried. 

No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 

Th^n melt, ^ fairji while crowds around you 
sigh. 

Nor let disdaiasit lowering in your^ye ; 

With pity soften every awful grace. 

And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 

To ease their pains exert your milder power. 

So shall you guiltless reigf^ and all mankind 
adore. 

The two years which he spent at home, 
after his return from Stourbridge, he 
passed in what he thought idleness, and 
was scolded by his father for his want of 
steady applidtion. Hfe had no settled 
plan of ^e, nor looked forward at all, 

^ Some young ladies at Lichfield having pro- 
posed to'act Distressed Mother [by Ambrose 

Phillips], Johnson wrote this, and gave it to Mr. 
Hector 40 convey it privately to them. B. 


but merely lived from day to day. Yet 
he read a great deal in •a desultory 
manner, wjlhout any scheme of study ; 
as chance threw books in his way, and 
inclination directed him through them. 
He used to mention one cuaious instance 
of his casual reading, when but a boy. 
Having imagined that his brother had hid 
some apples behind a large folio hpon an 
upper shelf in his father’s shop, he climbed 
up to search for them. There were no 
apples ; but the large folio proved to be 
Petrarch, whom he had seen mentioned, 
in some preface, as one of the restorers 
of learning. His curiosity having been 
thus excited, he sat down with avidity, 
and read a great part of the book. What 
he read during these two years, he told 
me, was not works of mere amusement, 
“Not voyages and travels, but all litera- 
ture, Sir, all ancient writers, all -manly : 
though but little Greek, only some of 
Anacreon and Hesiod : but in this irre- 
gular manner,” added he, “ I had looked 
into a great many books, which were not 
commonly known at the Universities, 
where they seldom read any books but 
what are put into their hands by their 
tutors ; so that when I came to Oxford, 
Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke 
College, told me, I was the best qualified 
for the University that he had ever known 
come there. ” 

In estimating the progress of his mind 
during these two years, as well as in 
future periods of his life, we must not 
regard his own hasW confession of idle- 
ness ; for we see, wnen he explains him- 
self, that he was acquiring various stores ; 
and indeed he himself concluded the 
account, with saying, “ I would not have 
you think I was doing nothing then.” 
He might, perhaps, have studied more 
assiduously ; but it may be doubted, 
whether such a mind as his was not more 
enriched by roaming at lar|e in the fields 
of literature than if it had been confined 
to any single spot. The analogy between 
body and mind is very general, and the 
parallel will hold as to their food, as well 
as any other particular. The flesh of 
animals who feed excursively, is allovred 
to have a higher flavour than that of 
th(fee who are cooped up. May there 
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not be the same difference between men 
who read as their taste prompts and men 
who are confined in cells ap^]! colleges to 
statech tasks ? 

That a man in Mr.’ Michael Johnson’s 
circumstances should think of sending his 
son to the expensive University of Oxford, 
at his own charge, seems very im- 
probable. The subject was too delicate 
to question Johnson upon ; but I have 
been assured by Dr. Taylor, that the 
scheme never would have taken place had 
not a gentleman of Shropshire, one of 
his schoolfellows, spontaneously under- 
taken to support him at Oxford, in the 
character of his companion : though, in 
fact, he never received any assistance 
whatever from that gentleman.^ 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was 
entered a commoner of Pembroke College, 
on the 31st of October, 1728, being then 
in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams, who after- 
ward presided over Pembroke College 
with universal esteem, told me he was 
present, and gave me some account of 
what passed on the night of Johnson’s 
arrival at Oxford. On that evening, his 
father, who had anxiously accompanied 
him, found means to have him introduced 
to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his tutor. 
His being put under any tutor, reminds 
us of what Wood says of Robert Burton, 
author of the Anatomy of Melancholy ^ 
when elected student of Christ Church ; 
“For form’s sake, though he wanted not a 
tutor ^ he was put^ndcr the tuition of 
Dr. John Bancroft, afterward Bishop of 
Oxon. ” ^ 

His father seemed very full of the 
merits of his son, and told the company 
he was a good scholar, and a poet, and 
wrote Latin verses. His figure and 
manner appeared strange to them ; but 
he behaved modestly, and sat silent, till 
upon somethTng which occurred in the 
course of conversation, he suddenly struck 
in and quoted Macrobius ; and thus he 
gave the first impression of that more ex- 

1 According to Hawkins, this gentleman was 
Andrew Corbet, who was entered at Pembroke 
College in 172^ Croker thinks him more likely 
to have been Dr. Swinfen, wh^ took his degree 
from Pembroke in 1712. 

3 Athen, Oxon. edit. 1721, i. 627. B. 


tensive reading in which h9had indulged 
himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of 
Pembroke, wa« not, it seems, a man of 
such abilities as wf should conceive 
requisite for the instructor of Samuel 
Johnson, who gave me the following 
account of him. * ‘ He was a very worthy 
man, but a heavy man, and I did not 
profit much by his instructions. Indeed, 
1 did not attend him much. The first 
day after 1 came to college, I waited 
upon him, and then stayed away four. 
On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why 
I had not attended. I answered, I had 
been sliding in Christ Church meadow : 
and this I said with as much nonchalance 
as I am now talking to you.® I had no 
notion that I was wrong or irreverent to 
my tutor.” BoswELL : That, Sir, was 
great fortitude of mind. Johnson : No, 
Sir ; stark insensibility.^ 

The fifth of November was at that 
time kept with great solemnity at Pem- 
broke College, ancle cxcrcis|s upon the 
subject of the day were required. 
Johnson neglected to perform his, which 
IS much to be regretted ; for his vivacity 
of imagination, and force of language, 
would probably have produced something 
sublime upon the gunpowder-plot. To 
aiDologisc for his neglect, he gave in asho^ 
copy of verses entitled Somniuniy con- 
taining a common thought ; “That the 
Muse had come to kiitt in his sleep, and 
whispered that it did not become him to 
write on such subject as politics ; he 
should confine himsj|jlf to humbler 
themes : ” but the versificatftn was truly 
Virgilian.1 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, 
not for his literature, but for his worth. 
“Whenever,” sciid he, “a young man 
becomes Jorden’s pupil, he bqpomes his 
sofi.” 

Having gi^en such a specimen of his 
poetical powers, he was asked by Mr. 
Jorden to translate Pope’s Messiah into 
Latin verse, as a^hristmaa^xercise. He 

* Oxford, 20th March, 1776. B. 

4 It ou^ht to be remembered, that %3r. Johnson 
was apt, in his literary as well asjnoral exercises, 
to overcharge his defects. Dr. Aaams informed 
me, that he attended his tutor’s lectures, and also 
the lectures in the College Hall, very regiHarly. B. 
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performea k with uncommon rapidity, 
and in ;;o masterly a manner, that he 
obtained great applause from it, which 
ever after kept him higlvn the estimation 
of his College, iyid, indeed, of all the 
University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed 
himself concerning it in terms of strong 
approbation. Dr. Taylor told me, that 
it was first printed for old Mr. Johnson, 
without the knowledge of his son, who 
was very angry fvhen he heard of it. A 
Miscellany of Poems, collected by a 
persom of the name of Husbands, was 
published at Oxford in 1731. In that 
Miscellany Johnson’s translation of the 
Messiah appeared, with this modest 
motto from Scaliger’s Poetics: ** Ex 
alieno ingenio pocta, ex suo tantum versi- 
ficatorP 

I am not ignorant that critical objec- 
tions have been made to this and other 
specimens of Johnson’s Latin poetry. I 
acknowledge myself not competent to 
decide on a quesHon of such extreme 
nicety. But I am satisfied with the just 
and discriminative eulogy pronounced up- 
on it by my friend Mr. Courtenay. 

And wi^ like ease his vivid lines assume 
The garb and dignity of ancient Rome. — 

Let college verse-men trite conceits express, 
Trick’d out in splendid shreds of Virgil's dress ; 
From playful Ovid cull the tinsel phrase. 

And vapid notions hitch in pilfer’d lays ; 

Then with mosaic^rt the piece combine, 

And boast the glitTerbf each dulcet line : 
Johnson adventur’d boldly to transfuse 
His vigorous sens#into the T.iatin Muse ; 
Aspir’d to shine by unreflected light. 

And with ^Rom A’s ardour thit^ and write. 
He felt the tuneful Nine his breast inspire. 
And, like a^aster, wak’d the soqfhing lyre : 
Horatian strains a grateful heart proclaim, 
While Sky’s wild rocks resound his Thralia’s 
name. — 

Hesperia’s plant, in some^ess skilful hands. 

To bloom awhile, factitious heat demands : 
Though flowing Maro a faint warmth supplies, 
The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies : 

By Johnson’s genial culture, ^rt, and toil, 

Its root strikes deep, and owns the fost’ring 

roil ; 

Imbibes our fiin throu^ all its swelling veins, 
And grows a flative of Britannia’s plains.” ^ 


^ Poetical Reviiw of the Literary and Moral 
Character of Dr. Johnson, by John Courtenay, 
M.P. K John Courtenay (1741—1816) 
sat in the House of Commons for thirty-two 
years, Crst for Tamworth and afterwards for 


The “ morbid melancholy,” which was 
lurking in his constitution, and to which 
we may ascyribe those particularities, and 
that aversion to regular life, whi^h at a 
very early period marked his character, 
gathered such strength injiik twentieth 
year, as to afflict him in a dreadful 
manner. While he was at Lichfield, in 
the college vacation of the year 1729, he 
felt himself overwhelmed with a horrible 
hypochondria, with perpetual irritation, 
fretfulncss, and impatience ; and with a 
dejection, gloom, and despair, which 
made existence misery. From this 
dismal malady he never afterward was 
perfectly relieved ; and all his labours, 
and all his enjoyments, were but 
temporary interruptions of its baleful 
influence. How wonderful, how un- 
searchable are the ways of God ! 
Johnson, who was blest with all the 
powei-s of genius and understanding, in 
a degree far above the ordinary slate of 
human nature, was at the same time 
visited with a disorder so afflictive, that 
they who know it by dire experience 
will not envy his exalted endowments. 
That it was, in some degree, occasioned 
by a defect in his nervous system, that 
inexplicable part of our frame, appears 
highly probable. He told Mr. Paradise ® 
that he was sometimes so languid and 
inefficient, that he could not distinguish 
the hour upon the town clock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack 
of this disorder, strove to overcome it by 
forcible exertions. He frequently walked 
to Birmingham aiftl back again, and 
tried many other expedients ; ® but all in 
vain. His expression concerning it to 
me was, “ I did not then know how to 
manage it.” .His distress became so 

Appleby. He was an ardent Whig, a bitter 
opponent of Warren Hastings, and an enthusi- 
astic patron of the French Revolution. He was 
a frequent and clever speaker, tthough too fond 
of quoting I«'itin and French. His writings were 
less clever than his .speeches, and fortunately also 
less frequent. 

3 An agreeable and well-educated gentleman 
of Greek extraction. Born at Salonica and 
educated at Padua, he spent the greater part 
of his life in London, where he became well 
known and liked in literary circles. He was a 
member of Johi^n’s Essex Street Club. 

s^See the Rambler (85) for the necessity of 
exercise for mind as well as body. 
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intolerable, that he applied to Dr. 
Swinfen, physician in Lichfield, his 
godfather, and put into his Imnds a state 
of hi% case, written in Latin. Dr. 
Swinfen was so much struck with the 
extraordin&r](. acuteness, research, and 
eloquence of this paper, that, in his zeal 
for his godson, he shewed it to several 
people,* His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who was many years humanely supported 
in Dr. Johnson’s house in London, told 
me, that upon his discovering that Dr. 
Swinfen had communicated his case, he 
was so much offended, that he was never 
afterward fully reconciled to him. He 
indeed had good reason to be offended ; 
for though Dr. Swinfen’s motive was 
good, he inconsiderately betrayed a 
matter deeply interesting and of great 
delicacy, which had been intrusted to 
him in confidence : and exposed a 
complaint of his young friend and patient, 
which, in the superficial opinion of the 
generality of mankind, is attended with 
contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon 
knowing that Johnson was an Hypo- 
chondriac, was subject to what the 
learned, philosophical, and pious Dr. 
Cheyne has so well treated under the 
title of * * The English Malady. ” Though 
he suffered severely from it, he was not 
therefore degraded. The powers of his 
great mind might be troubled, and their 
full exercise suspended at times ; but the 
mind itself was ever entire. As a proof 
of this, it is only necessary to consider, 
that, when he was fit the very worst, he 
composed that stgte of his own case, 
which shewed an uncommon vigour, not 
only of fancy and taste, but of judgment. 

I am aware that he himself was too ready 
to call such a complaint by the name of 
madness ; in conformity with which 
notion, he has traced its gradations, with 
exquisite nic^y, in one of the chapters of 
his Kasselas. But there is surely a 
clear distinction between a disorder 
which affects only the imagination and 
spirits, while the judgment is sound, and < 
a disorder by which the judgment itself 
is impaired. This distinction was made 
to me by the late Profesfor Gaubius of 
Leyden, physician to the Princet of 


Orange, in a conversation ^Hich 1 had 
with him several years ago ; and he 
expounded it thus: “If,” said he, “a 
man tells me tbat he is grievously dis- 
turbed, for that he if^agines he sees a 
mffian coming against him with a drawn 
sword, though at the same time he is 
conscious it is a delusion, I pronounce 
him to have a disordered imagination ; 
but if a man tells me that he sees this, 
and in consternation caAs to me to look 
at it, I pronounce him t^ be mad, ” 

It is a common effect of low spirits or 
melancholy, to make those wfeo are 
afflicted with it imagine that they are 
actually sulfering those evils which happen 
to be most strongly presented to their 
minds. Some have fancied themselves to 
be deprived of the use of their limbs, 
some to labour under acute diseases, 
others to be in extreme poverty ; when, 
in truth, there was not the least reality 
in any of the suppositions ; so that when 
the vapours were dispelled, they were 
convinced of the delusion. Trf Johnson, 
whose supreme enjoyment vfas the exer- 
cise of his reason, the disturbance or 
obscuration of that faculty was the evil 
most to be dreaded. Insanity, therefore, 
was the object of his most disn^l appre- 
hension ; and he fancied himself seized 
by it, or approaching to it^ at the very 
time when he was giving proofs of & 
more than ordinary soundness and vigour 
of judgment. That «his own diseased 
imagination should have so far deceived 
him is strange ; but it is stranger still 
that some of his friends should have 
given credit to his gi^undWss opinion, 
when thej^ had such undoubted proofs 
that it was totally fallacious ^ though it is 
by no means surprising that those who 
wish to depreciqie him, should, since his 
death, have laid hold of this circumstance, 
artd insisted upon it with ^^ry unfair 
aggravation. 

Amidst th^ oppression and distraction 
of a disease, which very few have felt in 
its full extent, but manv hsijre experienced 
in a slighter d%ree,‘ Johnson, in his 

1 Boswell himself suffered, or affecTed to suffer, 
from it, and wrote a series of essBys in The Lon- 
\ don Magazine under the title of “The Hypo- 
chondriac." 
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writings, Ad»in his conversation, never 
failed to display all the varieties of 
intellectual excellence. In his march 
through this world ttf a l:^tter, his mind 
Still appeared grai^d ana brilliant, and 
impressed all around him with the truth 
of Virgil’s noble sentiment — 

“Igneus est ollis vigor, et ccclestis origo.” — yEn. 
vi. 730. 

The history of^is mind as to religion 
,is an important article. 1 have men- 
tioned the early impressions made upon 
his tender imagination by his mother, 
who cemtinued her pious cares with 
assiduity, but, in his opinion, not with 
judgment. “Sunday,” said he, “was 
a heavy day with me when I was a boy. 
My mother confined me on that day, and 
made me read The Whole Duty of 
Maut from a great part of which 1 could 
derive no instruction. When, for in- 
stance, I had read the chapter on theft, 
which, from my infancy, I had been 
taught wa^ wrong, I was no more con- 
vinced that tl\|i ft was %rong than before ; 
so there was no accession of knowledge. 
A boy should be introduced to such 
books, by having his attention directed 
to the arrangement, to the style, and 
other cxceilenccs of composition ; that 
the mind being thus engaged by an 
aii^usins; variety of objects may not grow 
weary.’* 

lie communicated to me the following 
particulars upon •che subject of his 
religious progress. “ I fell into an in- 
attention to religi<A, or an indifference 
about it, in nw nin^h year. The church 
at Lichfield, ^'in which we had a seat, 
wanted reparation, so 1 was t« go and 
find a seat in other churches ; and having 
bad eyes, and being awkward about this, 
I used to go and read M the fields on 
Sunday. This habit continued till mv 
fourteenth year ; and still I find a greft 
reluctance to go to churd;!. I then 
became a sort of lax talker against 
religion, for I did not much think against 
it ; and this lasted till I yent to Oxford, 
where it would not be suffered. When 
at Oxford,® I tobk up Law’s Serious 
Call to a Ho^ Life^ expecting to find 
William Law (1686 — 1761), a non-juring 
uivine of Kmmanuel College, Cambridge. Gib- 
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it a dull book (as such books generally 
are), and perhaps to laugh at; it. liut 
I found Law ^uite an overmatch for me ; 
and this was the first occasion of my 
thinking in earnest of religion, after I 
became capable of rational inquiry.” =* 
From this time forward religion was 
the predominant object of his thoughts ; 
though, with the just sentiments*. of a 
conscientious Christian, he lamented that 
his practice of its duties fell far short X)( 
what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of 
Johnson being first disposed, by an unex- 
pected incident, to think with anxiety of 
the momentous concerns of eternity, and 

bon, whose father had been his pupil, has praised 
his Serious Call highly both for its religious and 
literary qualities. 

2 Mrs. Fiozzi hsw given a strange fantastical 
account of the original of Dr. Johnson’s belief in 
our most holy religion. “ At the age of ten years 
his^ mind wa.s disturbed by scruples of infidelity, 
which preyed upon his spirits, and made him very 
uneasy : the more so, as he revealed his uneasiness 
to none, being naturally, as he said, of a sullen 
temper, and reserved disposition. He searched, 
however, diligently, but fruitle.ssly, for evidences 
of the truth of revelation ; and at length, rccol' 
lectingxs t^ok he had once seen [/ suppose at five 
years old] in Jiis father’s shop, entitled DeVeritate 
Religionism he began to think himself highly 
culpable for neglecting such a means of informa- 
tion, and took himself .severely to task for this 
sium adding many acts of voluntary, and, to 
others, unknown penance. The first opportunity 
which offered, of course, he seized the book with 
avidity : but, on examination, not finding himself 
scholar enough to peruse its contents, set his 
heart at rest : and not thinking to inquire whether 
there were any English books written on the 
subject, followed his usual amusements, and 
considered his conscience M lightened of a Cf ime. 
He redoubled his diligence m learn the language 
that contained the informanon he most wished 
for ; but from the pain which guilt [namely^ 
having omitted to fxad ivhat he did not utuler- 
stand] had given him, he now began to deduce 
the soul’s immortality, [a sensation 0/ pain in 
this world, being an unquestionable proof of 
existence in another] which was the point that 
belief first stopped at ; and from that moment 
resolving to be a Christian, became one of the 
Aiost zealous and pious ones our nation ever pro- 
duced.” Anecdotes, p. ij. This is one of the 
numerous misrepresentations of this lively lady, 
which it is worth while to correct ; for if credit 
should be given to such a childish, irrational, and 
ridiculous statement of the foundation of Dr. 
Johnson’s faith in Christianity, how little credit 
would be due to it. Mrs. Piozzi seems to wish, 
that the world slmuld think Dr. Johnson also 
under the influenc* of that easy logic, Stet Pro 
ratio^e voluntas. B. 

C 
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of **what he should do to be saved,” 
may for ever be produced in opposition 
to the superficial and somedmes profane 
cont0.npt that has been thrown upon 
those occasional impressions which it is 
certain 'many Christians have ex- 
erienced ; though it must be ac- 
nowledged that weak minds, from an 
erronebus supposition that no man is in a 
state of grace who has not felt a par- 
ticular conversion, have, in some cases, 
brought a degree of ridicule upon them ; 
a ridicule, of which it is inconsiderate or 
unfair to make a general application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed 
with a sense of religion, even in the 
vigour of his youth, appears from the 
following passage in his minutes, kept by 
way of diary: “Sept. 7, 1736. I 
have this day entered upon my 28th 
year. Mayest thou, O God, enable me, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, to spend this in 
such a manner, that I may receive 
comfort from it at the hour of death, and 
in the day of judgment I Amen. ” 

This particular course of his reading 
while at Oxford, and during the time of 
vacation which he passed at home, cannot 
be traced. Enough has been said of his 
irregular mode of study. He told me, 
that from his earliest years he loved to 
read poetry, but hardly ever read any 
poem to an end;' that he read Shakespeare 
at a period so early, that the speech of 
the Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when 
he was alone ; that Horace’s Odes were 
the compositions in which he took most 
delight, and it waS^ long before he liked 
his Epistles and® Satires. He told me 
what he read solidly at Oxford was 
Greek ; not the Grecian historians, but 
Homer and Euripides, and now and 
then a little Epigram ; that the study of 
which he was the most fond was Meta- 
physics, but he had not read much, even 
in that wa)f. I always thought that he 

1 He lold Windha^ that he had never read 
the Odyssey through. Murphy (Essay on Dr. 
Johnson) doubted whether he had ever read any 
book through but the Bible. Mrs. Piozzi relates 
that he once asked if there were any liook “ Writ- 
ten by mere man that was wished longer by its 
readers excepting Don Quixote^ Robinson 
Crusoe^ and tne Pilgrim's progress ? " It will 
be seen however, that he onefe boasted of having 
read Fielding’s Amelia through at a sitting. 


did himself injustice in lii^^account of 
what he had read, and that he must have 
been speaking with reference to the vast 
portion of stu(^v which is possible, and to 
which few scholars in the whole history 
of literature have attained ; for when 1 
once asked him whether a person, whose 
name I have now forgotten, studied hard, 
he answered: “No, Sir. I do not 
believe he studied hard. I never knew 
a man who studied hVird. I conclude, 
indeed, from the effects, that some men • 
have studied hard, as Bentley and 
Clarke.”^ Trying him by that criterion 
upon which he formed his judgment of 
others, we may be absolutely certain, 
both from his writings and his conversa- 
tion, that his reading was very extensive. 
Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were 
better judges on this subject, once 
observed to me that, “Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive.” He 
had a peculiar facility in seizing at once 
what was valuable in any book, without 
submitting to thejabour of perusing it 
from beginning to end. He had, from 
the irritability of his constitution, at all 
times, an impatience and hurry when he 
either read or wrote. A certain appre- 
hension arising from novelty, made him 
write his first exercise at Couege twice 
over ; but he never took that trouble 
with any other composition ; and we shMl 
see that his most excellent works were 
struck off at a heat^ vuith rapid exertion.* 

Yet he appears, from his early notes 
or memorandums in%my possession, to 
have at various times attempted, or at 
least planned, a mHhodMal course of 
study, Recording to computation, of 
which he was all his lift fond, as it 
fixed his attention steadily upon some- 
thing without^ and prevented his mind 
from preying upon itself. Thus I find in 
Ws handwriting the numbei^of lines in 
each of two of Euripides* Tragedies, of 
the Georgift of Virgil, of the first six 

3 See note to the Dedication. 

3 He told Dr. Burney, thalAe never wrote any 
of his works thli were printed^ twice over. 
But he made large corr^tions un the second 
edition of .the Rambler^ ana in the third edition 
of the Lives of *the Poets th^ariations were so 
considerable as to be printed in a separate pam- 
phlet for the use of former purchasers.. 
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books of tfle ^neid, of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, of three of the books of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, of some parts of 
Theocritus, and of the T^nth Satire of 
Juvenal ; and a table, snowing at the 
rate of various numoers a day (I suppose 
verses to be read), what would be, in 
each case, the total amount in a week, 
month, and year. 

No man had a more ardent love of 
literature, or a hijfher respect for it, than 
•Johnson. His ajjprtment in Pembroke 
College was that upon the second floor 
over tlip gateway. The enthusiast of 
learning will ever contemplate it with 
veneration. One day, while he was 
sitting in it quite alone. Dr. Panting, 
then master of the College, whom he 
called “a fine Jacobite fellow,” over- 
heard him uttering this soliloquy in his 
strong emphatic voice : “ Well, I have 

a mind to see what is done in other 
places of learning. I’ll go and visit the 
Universities abroad. I’ll go to France 
and Italy. • I’ll go t^ Padua. — And I’ll 
mind my btftiness. For an Athenian 
blockhead is the worst of all blockheads. 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, 
while he was at Pembroke College, 
“was caressed and loved by all about 
him, was a gay and frolicsome fellow, 
and passed there the happiest part of his 
lift.” But this is a striking proof of the 
fallacy of appearances, and how little 
any of us know of tiic^real internal state 
even of those whom we see most fre- 
quently ; for the t|nth is, that he was 
then depressed by jiovcrty, and irritated 
by disease. Wheir I mentioned to him 
this account as given me by Dr^Adams, 
he said, “A®, Sir, I was mad and 
violent. It was bitterness which they 
mistook for frolic. I was j^iserably poor, 
Jmd I thought to fight my way by my 
literature afM my wit ; so I disregarded 
all power and all authority.” 

The Bishop of Dromore eftserves in a 
letter to me, 

“ The pleasure A took in vexing the tutors and 


fellows has been often mentioned. But 1 liavc 
heard him say, what ought to be recorded to the 
honour of the present venerable master of that 
College, the Reverend William Adams, D.D., 
who was then very young, and one of the Junior 
fellows ; that the mild but judicious expostula- 
tions of this worthy man, whose virtuj awed him, 
and whose learning he revered, made him really 
ashamed of himself, * Though I fear,’ said he, ' I 
was too proud to own it.’ 

“ 1 have heard from some of his contemoorarles 
that he was generally seen lounging at llte Col- 
lege gate, with a circle of young students round 
him, whom he was entertaining with wit, apd 
keeping from_ their studies, if not spiriting them 
up ^ to rebellion against the College discipline, 
which in his maturer years he so much extolled.” 

He very early began to attempt keep- 
ing notes or memorandums, by way of a 
diary of his life. I find, in a parcel of 
loose leaves, the following spirited reso- 
lution to contend against his natural 
indolence: “Oct. 1729. Desidicc vale- 
dixi ; sirenis istius cantibus surdam 
posthac aurem obversurus. — I bid fare- 
well to Sloth, being resolved henccfortli 
not to listen to her siren strains.” I have 
also in my possession a few leaves of 
another Libellusy or little book, entitled 
Annales, in which some of the early 
particulars of his history are registered in 
Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any close 
intimacies with his fellow-collegians. 
But Dr. Adams told me, that he con- 
tracted a love and regard for Pembroke 
College, which he retained to the last. 
A short time before his death he sent to 
that College a present of all his works, 
to be deposited in their library ; and he 
had thoughts of leaving to it his house at 
Lichfield ; but his frjpnds who were 
about him very properly dissuaded him 
from it, and he bequeathed it to some 
poor relations. lie took a pleasure in 
Ijoasting of the many eminent men who 
had been educated at Pembroke. In 
this list are found the names of Mr. 
Hawkins, the Poetry Proftssor, Mr. 
Shenstone, Sir William Blackstone, and 
others ; ® not forgetting the celebrated 
popular preacher, Mr. George Whitefield, 


^ I had ihi^ aneedpte from Dr. Adtams, and j History of Worcestershire, vo\.\. 

nl' confirmed it. Bramston, in his : p. 529. B. Among the others (educated cither 

^anojTaste^ has the same thought : at Pembroke or at Broadgates Hall which was 

Sure, of all blockheads, scholars arc the ! converted into PenAroke in 1624) were Bishop 
.worst. B Bonnes^ Francis Beaumont, Sir Thomas Browne, 
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of whom, thouj;h Dr. Johnson did not 
think very highly, it must be acknow- 
ledged that his eloquence was powerful, 
his views pious and charitable, his 
assiduity almost incredible ; and that, 
since hisf ^Icath, the integrity of his 
character has been fully vindicated. 
Being himself a poet, Johnson was 
peculiarly happy in mentioning how 
many of the sons of Pembroke were 
poets ; adding, with a smile of sportive 
triumph, “Sir, we arc a nest of singing 
birds.” 

He was not, however, blind to what he 
thought the defects of his own College : 
and I have, from the information of Dr. 
Taylor, a very strong instance, of that 
rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly 
preserved. Taylor had obtained his 
father’s consent to be entered of Pem- 
broke, that he might be with his school- 
fellow Johnson, with whom, though some 
years older than himself, he was very 
intimate. This w'ould have been a great 
comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told 
Taylor that he could not, in conscience, 
suffer him to enter where he knew he 
could not have an able tutor. Me then 
made inquiry all round the University, 
and having found that Mr. Bateman, of 
Christ-Church, was the tutor of highest 
reputation, Taylor was entered of that 
College. Mr. Bateman’s lectures were 
so excellent, that Johnson used to come 
and get them at second-hand from 
Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, 
that his shoes were worn out, and his 
feet appeared thrcKigh them, he saw that 
this humiliating 4 circumstance was ])er- 
ceived by the Christ-Church men, and 
he came no more. He was too ])roud 
to accept of money, and somebody 
having set a i:)air of new shoes at his 
door, he threw them away with in- 
dignation. How must we feel when 
we read s\fch an anecdote of Samuel 
Johnson ! 

His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary 
supply of shoes arose, no doubt, from a 
l')roper pide. But, considering his 
ascetic disposition at times, as acknow- 

I.ord Chancellor Harcourt, John Pyin, and 
Francis Rous, Provost of KC(n and Speaker of 
the Bareboncs Parliament. 


ledged by himself in hi& Meditations, 
and the exaggerations with which some 
have treated the peculiarities of his 
character, I should not wonder to hear 
it ascribed to a principle of superstitious 
mortification; as we* are told by Tursel- 
linus, in his Life oj St, Igtiatius Loyola^ 
that this intrepid founder of the order of 
Jesuits, when he arrived at Goa, after 
having made a severe pilgrimage through 
the eastern deserts, persisted in wearing 
I his miserable shattered shoes, and when 
I new ones were offered him, rejected them 
: as an unsuitable indulgence. ^ 

I The res attf*nsta domi prevented him 
j from having the advantage of a complete 
j academical education. The friend to 


I whom he had trusted for siipj)ort had 
j deceived him. His debts in College, 
though not great, were increasing ; and 
his scanty remittances from Lichfield, 


I 


which had all along been made with 
great difficulty, could be supplied no 
longer, his father having fallen into a 
slate of insolvencj^, CompcHed, there- 
fore, by irresistible necessi^, he left the 


College in autumn, 1731, without a 
degree, having been a member of it little 
more tlian three years. ^ 

Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable 
master of Pembroke Cofiege, has 
generally had the reputation of being 
Johnson’s tutor. The fadl, however, is, 
that in 1731, Mr. Jorden quitted the 
College, and his ]5Uivls were transferred 
to ])r. Adams ; so that had Johnson 
returned. Dr. Adan^p ivottld have been 
his tutor. It is to be wished, that this 
connexion had takeif’plac^ His equal 
temper, ^nild disposition, and politeness 
of manners, might ha^e insensibly 
softened the harshness of Johnson, and 
infused into him those more delicate 
charities, petites morales^ in which, 
'it must be confessed, our grdiat moralist 
was more deficient than his best friends 
could fully«justify. Dr. Adams paid 
Johnson this high compliment. He said 
j to me at Oxford, in 17^, “I was his 
nominal tutor ^ but he was above my 

1 He really resided only fturtceif months, from 
October 3i| 1728, to Decembci^2, 1729 ; but his 
name remained on the books of the College till 
October 8, 1731. 
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mark.” WhA 1 repeated it to Johnson, 
his eyes flashed with grateful satisfaction, 
and he exclaimed, “That was liberal 
and noble.” 

And now (I hail almost said poor) 
Samuel Johnson returned to his native 
city, destitute, and not knowing how he 
should gain even a decent livelihood. 
His father’s misfortunes in trade rendered 
him unable to su]||:>ort his son : and for 
.some time there appeared no means by 
which he could Maintain himself. Tn 
the December of this year his father 
died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, 
appears from a note in one of Johnson’s 
little diaries of the following yeir, which 
strongly displays his spirit and virtuous ; 
dignity of mind. “ 1732, Jttlii 15. ■ 
Undecim aiireos deposui^ quo die quicquid 
ante inatHs funus {quod serum sit precor) 
de paternis bonis sperari licety viginti 
scilicet libraSy accepi. Usque adeo mihi 
fortuna fing^nda est, IntereUy ne pauper- 
tate vires aniigp langifbscanty ncc in flagi- 
tia egestas ahigaty cavendum . — I layed by 
eleven guineas on this day, when I re- 
ceived twenty pounds, being all that I have 
reason to hope for out of my father’s eflects, 
previous teethe death of my mother ; an 
event w'hich I pray God may be very re- 
mote. 1 now •therefore sec that I must 
make my own fortune. Meanwhile let 
me take care that the powers of my mind 
be not debilitated t)y«poverty, and that 
indigence do not force me into any 
criminal act.” 

Johnson wjs so %r fortunate, that the 
respectable character of his parents, and 
his own merit, 4 iad, from his earliest years, 
secured him a kind reception in the best 
families at Lichfield. Among these I can 
mention Mr. Howard, Di^Swinfen, Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. Levett, Captain Garricl^ 
father of the great ornament of the Britisn 
stage ; but above all, Mr. Giljjert Walms- 
ley,^ Registrar of the Ecclesiastical 

} Mr. Warton fhforms me, “ That this early 
friend of Johnson was enterM a commoner of 
Trinity College, Oxford, aged 17, in 1698 ; and 
is the author man^ Latin verse translations in 
the Gentleman' s^agazine. One of them is a 
translation of ‘My time, O ye Muses, was 
happily spent,' " &c. He died August 3, 1751, 
and a monument to his memory has been erected 


Court of I.itchfield, whose character, 
long after his decease. Dr. Johnson has, 
in his life of Edmund Smith {Lives of the 
Poets)^ thus drawn in the glowing c(flours 
of gratitude: 

“ Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to niy 
mind, let me indulge myself in the remembrance. 

I knew him very early ; he was one of the first 
friends that literature procured me, and I ‘hope, 
that at least, iny gratitude made me worthy of 
his notice. . 

“ He was of an advanced age, and I was only 
not a boy, yet he never received my notions with 
contempt. He was .a Whig, witli all the virulence 
and malevolence of his party ; yet difference of 
opinion did not keep us apart. 1 honoured him, 
and he endured me. 

“ He had mingled with the gay world, without 
exemption from its vices or its follies, but hail 
never neglected the cultivation of his mind. 
His belief of revelation w.as unshaken ; his learn- 
ing preserved his principles ; he grew first 
re^lar, and then pious. 

‘‘ His studies had been so various, that I am 
not able to name a man of equal knowledge. 
His acquaintance with books was great, ami 
what he did not immediately know, he could, at 
least, tell where to find. Such was Ids amplitude 
of learning, and such his copiousness of com- 
munication, that^ it may be doubted whether a 
day now passes, in which 1 have not some advan- 
tage from his frienilship. 

At this man’s table 1 enjoyed many cheerful 
and instructive hours, with companions such iis 
are not often found — with one who ha^ lengthened, 
and one who has gladdened life ; with Dr. 
james,'^ whose skill in physic will be long remem- 
bered ; and with David Garrick, whom 1 hoped 
to have gratified with this character of our com- 
mon friend. But what are the hopes of man ! 
I .am disappointed by that stroke of death, which 
has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and im- 
poverished the public stock of harmless pleasure." 

In these families hei|3assed much time 
in his early years. In most of them, he 
was in the company offtclics, particularly 
at Mr.Walmsley’s, whose wife and sisters- 
in-law, of the name of Aston, and 
daughters of a baronet, were remarkable 
for good breeding ; so that the notion 
which has been industriously circulated 
and believed, that he never ^as in good 
company till late in life, and consequently 
had been confirmed in coarse and ferocious 
manners by long habits, is wholly without 
foundation. Some of the ladies have as- 
sured me, they recollected him well when a 

in the cathedral of Lichfield, with an inscription 
written by Mr. Se^rd, one of the prebendaries, 
B. 

* See posty p. 
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young man, as tlistinguished for his com- 
plaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely 
occasional and temporary, or confined to 
the circl^is of Idchfield, is ascertained by 
the testimony of a lady, wlio, in a paper 
with which I have been favoured by a 
daugjiter of his intimate friend and 
physician, Dr. Lawrence, thus describes 
Dr. Johnson some years afterward : 

" As the particulars of the former part of Dr. 
ohnson’s life do not seem to be very accurately 
nown, a lady hopes that the following informa- 
tion may not be unacceptable. 

“ She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. 
Taylor, at Ashbourn, sometime between the end 
of the year ’^7, and the middle of the year ’^o ; 
she rather thinks it to have been after he and nis 
wife were removed to London. During his stay 
at Ashbourn, he made frequent visits to Mr. 
Meynell, at Bradley, where his company was 
much desired by the ladies of the family, who 
were, perhaps, in point of elegance and accomp- 
lishments, inferior to few of those with whom he 
was afterward acquainted. Mr. Meynell's eldest 

daughter was afterward icd to Mr. Fitz- 

herbert, father to Mr. Alle Fitzherbert, lately 
minister to the court of Russia. Of her. Dr. 
ohnson said, in Dr. Lawrence’s study, that she 
ad the best understanding he ever met with in 
any human being. At Mr. Meynell’s he also 
commenced that friendship with Mrs. Hill 
Boothby, sister to the pre.seiit Sir Brook Boothby, 
which continued till her death. 'I’he young 
woman whom he used to call Molly Aston^ was 
sister to Sir Thomas Aston, and daughter to a 
baronet ; she was also sister to the wife of his 
friend, Mr. Gilbert Walmsley. Besides his in- 
timacy with the above-mentioned persons, who 
were surely people of rank and education, while he 
was yet at Lichfield he used to be frequently at the 
house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of very 
ancient family in Staffordshire, from which, after 
the death of his eldi;r brother, he inherited a 
good estate. He was, besides, a physician of 
very extensive practice ; but for want of due 
attention to the management of his domestic con- 
cerns, left a very large family in indigence. One 
of his daughters, Mrs. Desmoulins, afterward 
found an a.sylum in the house of her old friend, 
whose doors were always open to the unfortunate, 
and who well observed the precept of the Gospel, 
for he * was kind to the unthankful and to the 
evil.’ ” 


1 The words of Sir John Hawkins, p. 316. 
B. “ Molly,” said Johnson (according to Mrs. 
Piozzi), was a beauty and a scholar, and a wit 
and a Whig; and she talked all in praise of 
liberty ; and so 1 made this epigram upon her — 
.she was the loveliest creature 1 ever saw 

Liber ut esse velim suasisti pulchra Maria ; 

Ut maneam liber^puldhra Maria vale. 

The eldest sister, Catherine, married another 


In the forlorn state of hiS circumstances, 
he accepted of an offer to be employed as 
usher in the school of Market-Bosworth, 
in Leicestershire, to which it appears, 
from one of his littltf fragments of a diary, 
that he went on foot, on the i6th of 
July. — “ Julii 16, Bosvortiam pedes 
petiV^ But it is not true, as has been 
erroneously related, that he was assistant 
to the famous Anthoiy Blackwall, whose 
merit has been honoured by the testimony 
of Bishop Hurd, 2 wlfo was his scholar ; 
for Mr. Blackwall died on the 8th of 
April, 1730,® more than a yekr before 
Johnson left the University. 

This employment was very irksome to 
him in every respect, and he complained 
grievously of it in his letters to his friend, 
Mr. Hector, urho w'as now settled as a 
surgeon at Birmingham. The letters are 
lost ; but Mr. Hector recollects his writing 
“That the poet had described the dull 
sameness of his existence in the.se words 
* Vitam emtinet una dies * (me day con- 
tains the whole of my lifiij ; that it was 
unvaried as the note of the cuckoo ; and 
that he did not know whether it was more 
disagreeable for him to teach, or the boys 
to learn, the grammar rules.*’ His 
general aversion to this painftil dmdgery 
was greatly enhanced by a disagreement 
between him and Sir Wwlstan Dixie, /^he 
patron of the school, in whose house, I 
have been told, he officiated as a kind of 
doipestic chaplaiif, s% far, at least, as to 
.say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented^as intolerable harsh-' 

of Johnson’s friend.s, the Hon.*- Henry Hervey, 
fourth son of the first Earl of Bristol. 

It was not Blackwall wlftj was praised by 
Flurd (in the dedicatory epistle prefixed to his 
Commentary on Horacds Art of Poetry\ but 
the Rev. Mr. Budworth, head-master of the 
grammar-school at Brewood in Staffordshire, who 
had been bred under Blackwall. ^hn.son is said, 
7 >n the authority of Captain Budworth, the 
clergyman’s grandson, to have applied for the 
past of u.sherin the school at Brewood, and to 
have been refused on the groupd that his para- 
lytic affection might make ridiculous to the 
pupils. According to a letAr preserved in the 
records of PemDroke ColIep;e, and first printed 
by Croker, the same obj^tion, ^oupled with a 
charge of bad manners and tem^r, was raised 
when Gilbert Walmsley triedaa tew years later 
to procure for him the ma.stership of Solihull 
Grammar'School in Warwickshire. 

3 See Gent, Mag,^ Dec. 1784, p. 957* B. 
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ness ; and, after suffering for a few months 
such complicated misery, he relinquished 
a situation which all his life afterward he 
recollected with the str^gest aversion, 
and even a degree of horror. But it is 
])robable that at this period, whatever 
uneasiness he may have endured, he laid 
the foundation of much future eminence 
by application to his studies. 

Being now agmn totally unoccupied, he 
was invited by Mr. Hector to pass some 
time with him at (tirmingham, as his guest, 
at the house of Mr. Warren, with whom 
Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. Mr. 
Warren was the first established book- 
seller in Birmingham, and was very atten- 
tive to Johnson, whom he soon found 
could be of much service to him in his 
trade, by his knowledge of literature ; 
and he even obtained the assistance of his 
])en in furnishing some numbers of a 
periodical Essay printed in the newspaper, 
of which Warren was proprietor. After 
very diligent inquiry, I have not been 
able to recover thoie early specimens of 
that particular mode of writing by which 
J ohnson afterward so greatly distinguished 
himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector’s 
guest for«about six months, and then hired 
lodgings in another part of the town, find- 
jnghimself a%well situated at Birmingham 
as he supposed he could be any where, 
while he had no settled plan of life, and 
very scanty meafts Qi subsistence. He 
made some valuable acquaintances there, 
amongst whom wfre Mr. Porter, a mer- 
cer, whose wido\^ he afterward married, 
and Mr. Tdjrlor, who, by his ingenuity in 
mechanical ^ventions, and hi% success in 
trade, acquired an immense fortune. But 
the comfort of being near Mr. Hector, his 
old schoolfellow and intonate friend, was 
Johnson*^ chief inducement to continue 
here. 

In what manner he em^oyed his pen 
at this period, or whether he derived from 
it any pecuniary advantage, I have not 
been able to Ascertain, ^e probably got 
a little money from Mr.^Warren ; and we 
are certaJli, thjit he executed here one 
gece of lit^ary labour, of which Mr. 
Hector has favoured me with a minute 
a«counfck Having mentioned that he had 
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read at Pembroke College a Voyage to 
Abyssinia, by Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
and that hejthought an abridgment and 
translation of it from the FrencJji into 
English might be a useful and profitable 
publication, Mr. Warren anc^Mr. I lector 
joined in urging him to undertake it. ^ 11 c 
accordingly agreed ; and the book not being 
to be found in Birmingham, he borroweel 
it of Pembroke College. A part of the 
work being very soon done, one Osborn, 
who was Mr. Warren’s printer, was set 
to work with what was ready, and Johnson 
engaged to supply the press with copy as 
it should be wanted ; but his constitutional 
indolence soon prevailed, and the work 
was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew 
that a motive of humanity would be the 
most prevailing argument with his friend, 
went to Johnson, and represented to him, 
that the printer could have no other em- 
ployment till this undertaking was 
finished, and that the poor man and his 
family were suffering. Johnson upon 
this exerted the powers of his mind, 
though his body was relaxed. He lay in 
bed with the book, which was a quarto, 
before him, and dictated while Hector 
wrote. Mr. Hector carried the sheets to 
the press, and corrected almost all the 
proof sheets, very few of which were even 
seen by Johnson. In this manner, with 
the aid of Mr. Hector’s active fricndshiji, 
the book was completed, and was pub- 
lished in 173s, with London upon the 
title-page, though it was in reality printed 
at Birmingham, a device too common 
with provincial publishers. F or this work 
he had from Mr. War^jen only the sum of 
five guineas. 

This being the first prose work of 
Johnson, it is a curious object of inquiry 
how much may be traced in it of that style 
which marks his subsequent writings with 
such peculiar excellence ; with so happy a 

1 The History of Ethiopia^ published at Coim- 
bra in 1659, was not Lobo’s work, though often 
mistaken for it, and owing much to it. It does 
not appear that Lobo’s History was ever printed. 
The manuscript was deTOsited in the library of 
the monastery of San Roque at Lisbon, from 
which .some passages were published in English 
by the Royal Society in 1669. The French trans- 
lation by the Abbd Legrand, from which John- 
son’s abridgmeriP was made, was published at 
Park in 1728. 
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union of force, vivacity, and perspicuity. 
I have i)erused the hook with this view, 
and have found that here, a^ I believe in 
every* other translation, there is in the 
work itself no vestige of the translator’s 
own stylc^ (pr the language of translation 
being adapted to the thoughts of another 
person, insensibly follows their cast, 
and as? it .were runs into ri mould that is 
ready prepared. 

Thus, for instance, taking the first 
sentence that occurs at the opening of the 
book, p. 4. 

“ I lived here above a year, and completed 
my studies in divinity ; in which time some 
letters were received from the fathers of Ethiopia, 
with an account that Sultan Segued, Emperor of 
Abyssinia, was converted to the church of Rome ; 
that many of his subjects had followed his 
example; and that there was a great want of 
missionaries to improve these prosperous begin- 
nings. Everybody was very desirous of .second- 
ing the 2eal of our fiithers, and of .sending them 
the as.sistance they requc.sted ; to which we were 
the more encouraged, becau.se the Emperor's 
letter informed our provincial, that we might 
easily enter his dominions by the way of Dan- 
cala ; but, unhappily, die secretary wrote Zeila 
for Dancala, which cost two of our fathers their 
lives." 

Every one acquainted with Johnson’s 
manner will be sensible that there is no- 
thing of it here ; but that this sentence 
might have been composed by any other 
man. 

But, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style 
begins to appear ; and though use had not 
yet taught his wing a permanent and 
equable flight, there are parts of it which 
exhibit his best maitner in full vigour. I 
had once the pleasure of examining it with 
Mr. Edmund Burfte, who confirmed me 
in this opinion, by his superior critical 
sagacity, and was, I remember, much de- 
lighted with the following specimen ; 

“ The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the 
general vein of nis countrymen, has amused his 
reader with no romantic absurdities, or incredible 
fictions ; whatever he relates, whether true or not, 
is at least probable ; and he who tells nothing 
exceeding the bounds of probability, has a right 
to demand that they should believe him who 
cannot contradict him. 

“ He appears by his modest and unaffected 
narration, to have described things as he saw 
them, to have copied nature from the life^ and to 
have consulted his senses, not his imagination. 
He^ meets with no basilisks hiat destroy with 
their eyes ; his crocodiles devour their prey With- | 


out tears, and his cataracts fall;} fAim the rocks 
without deafening^ the neighbouring inhabitant.s. 

“ The reader will here find no regions cursed 
with irremediable barrenness, or blest with spon- 
taneous fecunditv; no perpetual gloom, or un- 
ceasing sunshin^, nor are the nations here 
described cither devoid of* all sense of humanity, 
or consummate in all private and social virtues. 
Here are no Hottentots without religion, polity 
or articulate language;^ no Chinese^ perfectly 
polite, and completely .skilled in all sciences ; he 
will discover, what will always be discovered by 
a diligent and impartial innuirer, that whenever 
human nature is to be found, there is a mixture 
of vice and virtue, a contest of passion and 
reason and that the Creator doth not appear 
partial in his distributions, but has balanced, in 
most countries, their particular inconr'eniences 
by particular favours.” 

Here we have an early example of that 
brilliant and energetic expression, which, 
upon innumerable occasions in his sub- 
sequent life, justly impressed the world 
with the highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the 
writings of Johnson, fail to discern his 
hand in this passage of the Dedication to 
John Warren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, 
though it is ascribed to WaBren the book- 
seller. 

** A gencrou.s and elevated mind is distin- 
guished by nothing^ irtore certainly than an 
eminent degree of curiosity ; ^ nor is that curio.sity 
ever more agreeably or usefully emfJoyed, than 
in examining the laws and customs of foreign 
nations. I hope, therefore, the present 1 now 
presume to make, will not be th&ught improper; 
which, however, it is not my bu.siness as a dedi- 
cator to commend, nor as a bookseller to depre- 
ciate." ^ e 

It is reasonable to^ysuppose, that his 
having been thus accidentally., led to a 
particular study of the histojgy and man- 
ners of Abyssinia, was the remote 
occasion 6f his writing, mafiy years after- 
ward, his admirable philosophical talc, 
the principal scene of w’hich is laid in 
that country. *■ 

Johnson returned to Lichfieid early in 
1734, and in August that year he made 
an attempt tc> procure some little subsist- 
ence by his pen ; for he published 
2:>roposals for printing bjf subscription 
the Latin Poenus of Politian : * Angeli 

1 Rambler t No. 103. 

2 May we not trace a fanciful smilarity between 
Politian and Johnson 7 HuetlUs, speaking . of 
Paulus Pelissonius Fontanerius. says, *' — In quo 
Natura, ut olim in Angelo Politiano, ^eformita- 
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Politiani Poe%tata Latina^ quibus Notas^ 
^um historia Latince poeseos, a Petrarcha 
avo ad Politiani tempera deducta, et vita 
Politiani fttsitis quant an^hac enarrata, 
addidit Sam. John&on.” ^ 

It appears that his brother Nathaniel 
had taken up his father’s trade ; for it is 
mentioned that “subscriptions are taken 
in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, book- 
seller, of Lichfie^^.”® Notwithstanding 
the merit of Johnson, and the cheap price 
at which his bookiwas offered, there were 
not subscribers enough to ensure a 
sufficient sale ; so the work never 
appeared, and probably never was ex- 
ecuted. 

We find him again this year at Bir- 
mingham, and there is preserved the 
following letter from him to Mr. Edward 
Cave, ® the original compiler and editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine : 

“ TO MR. CAVE. 

“ 25, T734. 

“ SIR. 

As you appear no less sensible than your 
readers of the defects of your poetical article, you 
will not be displeased, if, in oraerto the improve- 
ment of it, 1 communicate to you the .sentiments 


tern oris excellentis ingenii pracstantia compen- 
s*'it.’' CommAit. de Reb. ad earn pertin. 
Edit. Amstel. xjiB, p. 200. B. — Huetius was 
Huet, Bishop of Avranche, who wrote Memoirs 
of his own tune in Latfn, from which, Croker has 
pointed out, Bo.swell extrJbted this bit of pedan- 
try* Paulus Pelissqnius Fontanerius was Madame 
tie Sivignd’s /riend Pfflisson, of whom was used 
the phmse which has since grown into a proverb : 
‘ Qu’il abusai*:*^" de •.a permission qu'ont les 
hommes d’etre laids.” 

t The book to contain more ihan thirty 
sheets ; the price to be two shillings and sixpence 
at the time of subscribing, and two shillings and 
sixpence at the delivery of a perfect book in 
quires. B. 

2 After Naffianiel’s death his mother kept on 
shop so Hong as she lived. Lucy Port%r 
Uohnson’s step-daughter) used to board with old 
Mrs. Johnson, according to Mi«3 Seward, and 
serve in the shop. 

® Mim Cave, the grand-niece of Mr. Edw. 
Lave, has oblieiiuly shewn me the originals of 
this and the other letters of £i>. Johnson to him, 
'y®*’® first published in the Gentleman's 
■^tiguzinej ^h notou by Mr. John Nichols, the 
worthy and indefatigable editor of that valuable 
niiscellany signea N. ; some of which I shall 
^asionally transcribe in the course of this work. 
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of a person, w'ho will undertake, on reasonable 
terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

“ His opinion is, that thcpublic w'ould not give 
you a bad rece||tIon, if, beside the current wit of 
the month, which a critical cxamination«wouId 
generally reduce to a narrow^ compass, you ad- 
mitted not only poems, inscriptions^ &c., never 
priiiteil before, which he will sonfttiines .supply 
you with ; hut likewise short literary dissertations 
in Latin or English, critical remarks on authors 
ancient or modern, forgotten poems that .deserve 
revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer’s,^ worth pre- 
serving. By this method, your literary article 
for so it might be called, will, he thinks, be better 
recommended to the public than by low jests, 
awkward hulToonery, or the dull scurrilities of 
either party. 

“ If such a correspondence will be agreeable to 
you, be pleased to inform me in two posts, what 
the conditions are on which you shall expect it. 
Your late offer® gives me no reason to distrust 
your generosity. If you engage in any literary 
projects besides this paper, I have other designs 
to impart, if I could be secure from having others 
reap the advantage of what I should hint. 

Your letter by being directed to S. Smithy to 
be left at the Castle in Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, will reach 

“ Your humble servant." 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter. 
“Answered Dec. 2.” But whether any- 
thing was done in consequence of it we 
are not informed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, 
been sensible to the influence of female 
charms. When at Stourbridge school, he 
was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a 
young Quaker, to whom he wrote a copy 
of verses, which I have not been able to 
recover ; but with what facility and ele- 
gance he could warble the amorous lay, 
will appear from the following lines whicli 
he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund 
Hector. 

Verses to a T.ady, on receivings from her a 
Sprig of Myrtlp:. 

“ What hopes, what terrors does thy gift 
create, 

Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate ! 

The myrtle, ensign of supreme command. 
Consign’d by Venus to Melissa’.s kand ; 

Not Ic-ss capricious than a reigning fair. 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle .shades oft sings the happy swain ; 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 

4 Sir John Floycr’s Treatise on Cold Baths ^ 
Gent. Mag., 1734, p. 197. B. 

5 A prize of fiftj^pounds for the best poem " on 
Life, Death, Jud^ent, Heaven, and Hell.” Sec 
Gentfitnan's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 56a N. (B.) 
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The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 

The unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads : 

O then the meaning of thy gift inmart, 

And e^ the throbbings of an anxious heart ! 
Soon must this bough, as you shall^ fix his doom, 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb.” ^ 

:„-o_ — ^ ^ 

1 Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of 
this little composition from Dr. Johnson’s own 
relation.to her, on her inquiring whether it was 
rightly attributed to him : — “ I think it is now 
just forty years ago, that a young fellow had a 
speig of myrtle given him by a girl he courted, 
and asked me to write him some verses that he 
might present her in return. 1 promised, but 
forgot ; and when he called for his lines at the 
time agreed on — Sit still a moment, (says I) d^r 
Mund, and I'll fetch them thee — so stepped aside 
for five minutes, and wrote the nonsense you now 
keep such a stir about.”— p. 34. In 
my first edition I was induced to doubt the 
authenticity of this account, by the following cir- 
cumstantial statement in a letter to me from Miss 
Seward, of Lichfield : — “ I knmv those verses 
were addressed to Lucy Porter, when he was 
enamoured of her in his boyish days, two or three 
years before he had seen her mother, his future 
wife. He wrote them at my grandfather’s, and 
gave them to Lucy in the presence of my mother, 
to whom he shewed them on the instant. She 
used to repeat them to me, when I asked her for 
the Verses Dr. Johnson gave her on a Sprig of 
Myrtle^ which he had stolen or be^ed from her 
bosom. We all know honest I«ucy Porter to have 
been inctmable of the mean vanity of applying 
to herself a compliment not intended for her.” 
Such was this lady's statement, which I make no 
doubt she supposed to be correct ; but it shews 
how dangerous it is to trast too implicitly to tra- 
ditional testimony and ingenious inference; for 
Mr. Hector has lately assured me that Mrs. Piozzi's 
account is in this instance accurate, and that he 
was the person for whom Johnson wrote those 
verses, which have been erroneously ascribed to 
Mr. Hammond. I am obliged in so many 
instances to notice Mrs. Piozzrs incorrectness of 
relation, that I gladly seize this opportunity of 
acknowledging, that However often, she is not 
always inaccurate. ^ 

The author having' been drawn into a contro- 
versy with Miss Anna Seward, in consequence of 
the preceding statement, (which may be found in 
the Gentleman's Magazine^ vol. Ixiii. and Ixiv.) 
received the following letter from Mr. Edmund 
Hector, on the subject : 

“dear sir, — I am sorry to see you are en- 
gaged in altercation with a lady who seems 
unwilling to be convinced of her errors. Surely 
it would oe more ingenuous to acknowledge than 
to persevere. Lately, in looking over some 
papers I meant to bum, I found the original 
manuscript of the myrtle, with the date on it, 
1731, which I have enclosed. The true history 
(which I could swear to) is as follows : Mr. 
Morgan Graves, the elder brother of a worthy 
clerfi^yman near Bath, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, waited upon a lad>vin this neighbour- 
hood, who at parting presented him the branch. 
He Mowed it me, emd wished much to return 


His juvenile attachments^o the fair sex 
were, however, very transient ; and it is 
certain, that he formed no criminal con- 
nection whatsofjver. Mr. Hector, _ who 
lived with him in his <younger days in the 
utmost intimacy and social freedom, has 
assured me, that even at that ardent 
season his conduct was strictly virtuous 
in that respect ; and that though he loved 
to exhilarate himself wjlh wine, he never 
knew him intoxicated but once. 

In a man whom religLOUs education has 
secured from licentious indulgences, the 
passion of love, when once it hits seized 
him, is exceedingly strong ; being unim- 
paired by dissipation, and totally concen- 
trated in one object. This was experienced 
by Johnson, when he became the fervent 
admirer of Mrs. Porter, after her first hus- 
band’s death. Miss Porter told me, that 
when he was first introduced to her mother, 
his appearance was very forbidding : he was 
then lean and lank, so that his immense 
structure of bones was hideou^y striking 
to the eye, and the sArs of thc^scrofula were 
deeply visible.^ He also wore his hair, 
which was straight and stiff, and separated 
behind : and he often had, seemingly, 
convulsive starts and odd gesticulations, 
which tended to excite at once surprise 
and ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much 
engaged by his conversation that she over- 
looked all these external disadvantages, 
and said to her daughter, This is the most 
sensible man that lo efer saw in my life.’*- 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the 
age of Johnson, 2 aJU her person and 

the compliment in verse.^ I appNed to Johnson, 
who was with me ; and in about half an hour he 
dictated the verses, which I siiit to my friend. 

I most solemnly declare, at that time, Johnson 
was an entire stranger to the Porter family ; and 
it was almost two years after that I fntroduc^ 
him to the acquaintance of Porter, whom I bought 
clothes of. If you intend to<convince this 
tinate woman, and to exhibit to the public 
the truth of your narrative, you are at liberty to 
make what usfl^you please of this statement. I 
hope you will pardon me for taking up so much 
of your time. Wishing you mulios et felices 
annosj I shall subscribe myilhlf Your obliged 
humble .servant, Ir. HECTOR. Birmingham^ 
Jan. oth, 1794*’’ B* . 

2 She was really in hir forty-eighth, and 
Johnson in his twenty-fifth, y^ at the time of 
the marriage. Her maiden name was Jervis, a 
family at one time of some position and property 
in Leicestershire. 
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manner, as described to me by the late 
Mr. Garrick, were by no means pleasing 
to others, she must have had a superiority 
of understanding and fhicnts,* as she 
certainly inspired IKm with a more than 
ordinary passion ; and she having signified 
her willingness to accept of his hand, he 
went to Lichfield to ask his mother’s 
consent to the marriage, which he could 
not but be conscious was a very im- 
prudent scheme, both on account of their 
disparity of yearf, and her want of for- 
tune. But Mrs. Johnson knew too well 
the ardftur of her son’s temper, and was 
too tender a parent to oppose his inclina- 
tions. 

I know not for what reason the marriage 
ceremony was not performed at Birming- 
ham ; but a resolution was taken that it 
should be at Derby, for which place the 
bride and bridegroom set out on horse- 
back, I suppose in very good humour. 
But though Mr. Topham Beauclcrk used 
archly to cnention Johnson’s having told 

1 The followflig account of Mrs. Johnson, and 
her family (written by Lady Knight, and trans- 
mitted by lier to Hoole, the translator of Tasso) 
wa& published in the European Magazine for 
October. 1799 : “ Mr.s. Williams's account of 
Mrs. Johnson was, that she had a good under- 
standing, aftd great sensibility, but inclined to be 
satirical. Her first husband^ died insolvent ; her 
sons were much disgusted with her for her second 
diarriage, perhaps because they, being struggling 
to get advanced in life, were mortified to think 
she had allied herself to a man who had not any 
visible means of beinf^ u^ful to them ; however, 
she always retained her affection for them. 
While they [Dr. antL^rs. Johnson] resided in 
Gough Square, her sm, the officer, knocked at 
the door, and asked t^e maid, if her mistress was 
at home. Sh^ answered, * Yes, Sir ; but she is 
sick in bed.' — ‘O,' says he, ‘if it's so, tell her 
that her son JeAris, called to knowh<Air she did 
and was going away. The maid begged she 
might run up to tell her mi.stress, and without 
attending his answer, left him. Mrs. Johnson, 
enraptured to hear that her son was below, 
desired the «iaid to tell him she longed toembr^e 
him. When the maid descended, the gentlenfiin 
was gone, and poor Mrs. Johnson was much 
agitated by the adventure ; it wts the only time 
he ever made an effort to see her. Dr. Johnson 
did all he could to console his wife, but told Mrs. 
Williams, ' Her fbn is uniformly undutiful ; so 1 
conclude, like many other .sA>er men, he might 
once in his Itfe be drunk, and in that fit nature 
got the bettw of hi^pride.* 

3 She appear||however to have at least bro^ht 
more fortune than Johnson to the marriage. 'The 
school at Edial was hired and fitted up with her 
money. 


him, with much gravity, “ Sir, it was a 
love marriage on both sides,” I have had 
from my illustrious friend the following 
curious account of their journey to Jluirch 
upon the • nuptial morn, (9th July) ; — 
“ Sir, she had read the olfl romances, 
and had got into her head the fantastical 
notion that a woman of spirit shopld use 
her lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she 
could not keep up with me ; and, when I 
rode a little slower she passed me, and 
complained that I lagged behind. I was 
not to be made the slave of caprice ; and 
I resolved to begin as T meant to end. I 
therefore pushed on briskly, till I was 
fairly out of her sight. The road lay 
between two hedges, so I was sure she 
could not miss it ; and I contrived that 
she should soon come up with me. When 
she did, I observed her to be in tears.” 

I'his, it must be allowed, was a singular 
beginning of connubial felicity ; but there 
is no doubt that Johnson, though he thus 
shewed a manly firmness, proved a most 
affectionate and indulgent husband to the 
last moment of Mrs. Johnsson’s life : and 
in his “Prayers and Meditations,” we 
find very remarkable evidence that his 
regard and fondness for her never ceased, 
even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for 
which purpose he hired a large house, 
well situated, near his native city. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736, 
there is the following advertisement ; 
“At Edial, near Lighfield, in Stafford- 
shire, young gentlemen are boarded and 
taught the Latin and? Greek languages, 
by Samuel Johnson.’’ But the only 
pupils who were j)ut under his care were 
the celebrated David Garrick and his 
brother George, and a Mr. Offcly, a 
young gentleman of good fortune, who 
died early. As yet, his nan^p had nothing 
of that celebrity which afterward com- 
manded the highest attention and respect 
of mankind. Had such an advertisement 
appeared after the publieation of his 
London, or his Rambler, or his Dic- 
tionary, how would it have burst upon 
the world ! with what eagerness would 
the great anff the wealthy have eni- 
braced an opportunity of putting their 
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sons under the learned tuition of Samukl 
Johnson ! The truth, however, is, that 
he w'as not so well qualified tfov being a 
teachef of elements, and a conductor in 
learning by. regular gradations, as men of 
inferior powft’s of mind. Ilis own ac- 
ciuisitions had been made by fits and starts, 
by violent irruptions in the regions of 
knowledge ; and it could not be expected 
that his impatience would be subdued, 
and’ his impetuosity restrained, so as to 
fit him for a quiet guide to novices. The 
art of communicating instruction, of 
whatever kind, is much to be valued ; 
and I have ever thought that those who 
devote themselves to this employment, 
and do their duty with diligence and suc- 
cess, are entitled to very high respect from 
the community, as Johnson himself often 
maintained. Vet I am of opinion, that 
the greatest abilities are not only not re- 
quired for this office, but render a man 
less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of 
Thomson’s beautiful remark,^ 

'‘Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teuch the young idea how to shout ! ” 

w'e must consider that this delight is per- 
ceptible only by “a mind at case,” a 
mind at once calm and clear ; but that a 
mind gloomy and impetuous, like that of 
Johnson, cannot be fixed for any length of 
time in minute attention, and must be so 
frequently irritated by unavoidable slow- 
ness and- error in the advances of scholars, 
as to perform the duJty, with little pleasure 
to the teacher, and no great advantage to 
the pupils. Good fcmper is a most essen- 
tial requisite in a preceptor, Horace 
paints the character as bland: 

“ Ut pueris olim dant crustula hlandi 

Doctorcs, elcmenta velint ut discere prima.” 

Sat. J. z. I. 25. 

Johnson was not more satisfied with his 
situation as the master of an academy, 
than with that of the usher of a school ; 
we need not wonder, therefore, that he 
did not keep his academy above a year 
and a half. From Mr. Garrick’s account 

1 The Seasons^ “Spring,” Thomson was 

writing not of the drudgery oT a school ma^er, 
hut of the first education of a child by its parents. 


he did not appear to have bcAi profoundly 
reverenced by his pupils. His oddities of 
manner, and uncouth gesticulations, could 
not but be the «ubject of merriment to 
them ; and in particula#, the young rogues 
used to listen at the door of his bed- 
chamber, and peep through the key-hole, 
that they might turn into ridicule his 
tumultuous and awkward fondness for 
Mrs. Johnson, whom he^sed to name by 
the familiar appellation of 'Jetty or Tetsey ; 
which, like Betty or Betmy^ is provincially 
used as a contraction for Elizabeth^ her 
Christian name, but which to us* seems 
ludicrous, when apjilied to a woman of her 
age and appearance. Mr. Garrick de- 
scribed her to me as very fat, with a bosom 
of more than ordinary protuberance, with 
swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced 
by thick painting, and increased by the 
liberal use of cordials ; flaring and fan- 
tastic in her dress, and affected both in 
her speech and her general behaviour. I 
have seen Garrick exhibit her, his ex- 
quisite talent of minllcry, so ^s to excite 
the heartiest bursts of laughter ; but he, 
probably, as is the case in all such re- 
presentations, considerably aggravated the 
picture.® 

2^ He certainly did, if Mrs. Piozzi is to be 
believed, as that lady tells us in her Anecdotes 
that she saw a picture of Mrs. jAinson at Lich' 
field which made her out a pretty woman, anti 
was assured by Miss Porter that it was a good 
likeness. Garrick stoocL iniconsidcrable awe of 
Johnson to his face, ana used to console himself 
by making fun of him and his wife behind his 
back. Bishop Percy, _ who "as warned us not to 
take Garrick’s description!^ too seriously, says 
that Johnson was by no means .s« repulsive as 
has been commonly supposed, that his counten- 
ance when A a good humour wrA not disagree- 
able, and that “niany ladies have thought his 
features might not be unattractive when he was 

H ng.” On the other hand Dr. Thomres Camp- 
has left a vciy unflattering portrait of the 
great man in his Diary of a Visit to ^ugUmd in 
17^ : “ He has the aspect of an idiot, without 
the faintest ray of .sense gleaming from any one 
feature — with tl«: most awkward garb and un- 
powdered grey whig, on^ one side only of his 
head— he is for ever dancing the devil’s jig, and 
sometimes he makes the most drivelling effort to 
whistle some thoughAin his absent paroxysms. . . . 
His awkwardness at table is just w^t Chester- 
field described, and his roughness ^f manners 
kept pace with that.” CampbeU was an Irish 
clergyman, of some repute in his aay as a writer, 
who met Johnson several times at the Thrales 
and elsewhere as will be seen in the Amrse of 
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That J^hjison well knew the most 
proper course to be pursued in the 
instruction of youth, is authentically 
ascertained by the followmg paper in his 
own handwriting, given aoout this period 
to a relation, and now in the possession 
of Mr. John Nichols : 

“ ScHKME for the Classes of a Grammar 
School. 

" When the init'oduction, or formation of 
nouns and verbs, is perfectly mastered, let them 
learn Corderius, Mr. Clarke ; beginning at 
the same time to translate out of the introduction, 
that by this means they may learn the syntax. 
Then 1<11 them proceed to Erasmus, with an 
English translation, by the same author. 

“Class II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius 
Nepos, or Justin, with the translation. 

“ N.B. The first class gets for tlieir part every 
morning the rules which they have learned before, 
and in the afternoon learns the Latin rules of the 
nouns and verbs. 

“ They arc e.xamined in the rules which they 
have learned, every 'I'hursday and Saturday. 

“ The second cla,ss does the same whilst they 
are in Eutropius ; afterward their part is in the 
irregular nouns and verbs, and in the rules for 
inaking and scanning yprscs. They arc e.vam* 
ined as the firig. 

“Class HI. Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the 
morning, and Csusar’s Commentaries in the 
afternoon. 

“Practise in the Latin rules till they are jier- 
feet in them ; afterward in Mr. Leed's Greek 
Grammar. , ICxarnincd as before. 

“Afterward they proceed to Virgil, beginning 
at tlic same time to write themes and verses, and 
I4) learn Greek :/rom thence passing on to Horace, 
&c. as shall seem most proper. 

“ I know not well w'hat books to direct you to, 
because you have n^t informed me what study 
3’ou will apply your.self lo. I believe it will be 
most for your advantage to apply yourself wholly | 
ti) the languages, till%ou go to the University. 
The Greek authors 1 think it best for you to read i 
are these : 

“ Cebes. 

“ iElian. ^ 

“ Lucian by Leeds. > Attic. 

“Xenophon. J 

“ Homer. Ionic. 

“ Theocritus. Doric. 

“ Euripides. Attic and Doric. 

Thus y(^ will be tolerably skilled in all 
dialects, beginning with the Attic, to which the 
rest must be referred. p 

“ In the study of Latin, it is proper not to 
read the latter authors, till you are well versed 


diis book. His Diary wa?^ first published at 
Sydney in l^ew Soyth Wales in 1854. For the 
curious manner of its discovery in that colony, 
Tsj*^ for; furtheriparliculars of its writer, see Mp 
Napier's second volume, appendi.x v., and his 
Johnsoni^na for the Diary itself. 


in those of the purest ages ; as Terence, Tully, 
Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, Virgil, 
Horace, Phaedrus. 

“The grea|p.st and most necessary task .still 
remains, to attain a habit of exprcssionfwithout 
which knowledge is of little use. This is neces- 
sary in Latin, and inore necessary> in English ; 
and can only be acquired by a dAly imitation of 
the best and correctest authors.! 

“Sam. J0HN.S0N.” 

While Johnson kept hi.s academy, 
there can be no doubt that he was insen- 
sibly furnishing his mind with various 
knowledge ; but I have not discovered 
that he wrote anything, except a great 
part of his tragedy of Irene. Mr. Peter 
Garrick, the elder brother of David, told 
me that he remembered Johnson’s bor- 
rowing the Turkish History - of him, in 
order to form his play from it. When 
he had finished some ]iart of it, he read 
what he had done to Mr. Walmslcy, who 
objected to his having already brought 
his heroine into great distress, and asked 
him, “ How can you possibly contrive lo 
plunge her into deeper calamity?” 
Johnson, in sly allusion to tlie supposed 
oppressive proceedings of the court of 
which Mr. Walm.slcy was registrar, re- 
plied, “ Sir, I can put her into the Spirit- 
ual Court ! ” 

Mr. Walmslcy, however, was well 
pleased with this proof of Johnson’s 
abilities as a dramatic writer, and advised 
him to finish the tragedy, and produce it 
on the stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his 
fortune in London, the great field of 
genius and exertion, where talents of 
every kind have the fmlcst scope and the 
highest encouragement. It is a memor- 
able circumstance that his pupil David 

1 Croker has pointed out that this p.aper con- 
tains two schemes, one for a school, the other for 
the individual studie.s of some young friends. It 
is oljvious from Uoswell's adnyration for this 
paper that he did not know “the most proper 
course to be pursued in the instruction of youth. ’’ 

a Knolles' History of the Turks. See TJte 
R ambler Xx’si). “Old Knolles,” said Byron at 
Missolonghi a few weeks before his death, “ w.as 
one of the first books that gave me pleasure when 
a child ; and 1 believe it had much influence on 
iny future wishes to visit the Levant, and gave 
perhaps the oriental colouring which is ob- 
: served in my poeftf>'.’’ Byron's Life and IVorks, 
I ix. ii|i, Ed. 1832. 
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Garrick went thither at the same time,^ 
with intent to complete his education, 
and follow the profession of the law, from 
which lie was soon diverted b^his decided 
preference for the stage. 

This joki^ expedition of those two 
eminent men to the metropolis, was many 
years afterward noticed in an allegorical 
poem on Shakespeare’s Mulberry tree, by 
Mr. Lovibond, the ingenious author of 
“T.he Tears of Old-May-Day.” 

They were recommended to Mr. 
Colson,* an eminent mathematician and 
master of an academy, by the following 
letter from Mr. Walmsley ; 

“ To the Reverend Mr. Colson. 

“ Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 

“dear SIR, 

“I HAD the favour of yours, and am extremely 
obliged to you ; but I cannot say I had a greater 
affection for you upon it than I had before, being 
long since so much endeared to you, as well by an 
early friendship, as by your many excellent and 
valuable qualifications ; and, had I had a son of my 
own, it would be my ambition, inste.ad of sending 
him to the University, to dispose of him as this 
young gentleman is. 

“ He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, set out this morning for London 
together. Davy (Jarrick is to be witn^ you early 
the next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fate with 
a tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in 
•some translation, either from the Latin or the 
French. Johnson is a very good scholar and 
poet, and 1 have great hopes will turn out a fine 
tragedy-writer. If it should any way lie in your 
way, 1 doubt not but you would be ready to 
recommend and assist your countryman. 

“ G. Walmsley.” 

How he emplo^d himself upon his 
first coming to London is not particularly 

1 ^ Both of them used to talk pleasantly of this 
their first journey to London. Garrick, evidently 
meaning to embellish a little, said one day in my 
hearing, “We rode and tied." And the Bishop 
of Kill^oe, [Dr. Barnard,] informed me, that at 
another 'time, when Johnson and Garrick were 
dining together in a pretty large company, 
Johnson humorously ascertaining the chronology 
of something, e3f\;>ressed him.self dius : “That was 
the year when I came to Txmdoii with two-pence 
halfpenny in my pocket.” Garrick overhearing 
him, exclaimed, “Eh? what do you say? with 
two-pence halfpenny in your pocket?” — John- 
son. “ Why, yes ; when 1 came with two-pence 
half'penny in vty^ pocket, and thou, Davy, with 
three half-pence in thine.” B. 

3 The Kev. John Colson was first master of 
the Free School at Rochestqi^ and afterwards 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge. 


known.* I never heard tl^ Dund 
any protection or encouragement by the 
means of Mr. Colson, to whose academy 
David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter 
told me, that Walmsley gave him a 
letter of introduction tl^ Lintot his book- 
seller, and that Johnson wrote some 
things for him ; but I imagine this to be 
a mistake, for I have discovered no trace 
of it, and I am pretty sure he told me, 
that Mr. Cave was tMfe first publisher 
by whom his pen was engaged in Lon- 
don. 

He had a little money when he came 
to town, and he knew how he coukl live 
in the cheapest manner. His first lodg- 
ings were at the house of Mr. Norris, a 
staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining 
Catherine-street, in the Strand. “I 
dined,” said he, “very well for eight- 
pence, with very good company, at the 
Pine- Apple in New-street, just by. 
Several of them had travelled. They 
cxiiccted to meet every day ; but did not 
know one another’s-jpames. It used to 
cost the re.st a .shilling, for* they drank 
wine ; but I had a cut of meat for sixpence, 
and bread for a penny, and gave the 
waiter a penny ; so that 1 was quite well 
served, nay, better than the rest, for they 
gave the M aitcr nothing. ” •* 

He at this time, 1 believe, abstained 
entirely from fermented* liquors : 
practice to which he rigiilly conformed 
for many years together, at different 
periods of his life. * 

His Ofellus, in the ^4rt of Living in 
London^ 1 have heard him relate, was an 
Irish painter, whom he^knew*at Birming- 
ham, and who had practised his own 
]>reccpts oT economy for several years in 
the British capital. He assured Johnson, 
who, I .suppose, was then meditating to 
try his fortune in London, but was 

^^Onc curious anecdote was communicated by 
himself to Mr. John Nichols. Mr. Wilcox, the 
bookseller, on fileing informed by him that his 
intention was to get his livelihood as an author, 
eyed his robust frame attentively, and with a 
significant look, said, “You hSu lictter buy a 
porter's knot.” however added, “Wilcox 
was one of my best friends.” B. . 

« Cumberland says, in his Memoirs (i, 355) that 
he had heard Johnson declare 4bat for .a con- 
siderable time he lived on fourpence halfpenny a 
day. 
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apprehensive •f the expense, “ That thirty 
pounds a year was enough to enable a 
man to live there without being con- 
temptible. He allowed ^n pounds for 
clothes and linen, ^e said a man might 
live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week ; 
few people would inquire where he 
lodged ; and if they did, it was easy to 
say, ‘ Sir, I am to be found at such a 
place.* By spending three-pence in a 
coffee-house, he imght be for some hours 
every day in vqjy good company ; he 
might dine for sixpence, breakfast on 
bread %nd milk for a penny, and do 
without supper. On clean-shirt-day he 
went abroad, and paid visits.” 1 have 
heard him more than once talk of his 
frugal friend, whom he recollected with 
esteem and kindness, and did not like to 
have one smile at the recital. “ This 
man,** said he, gravely, “was a very sen- 
sible man, who perfectly understood 
common affeiirs : a man of a great deal of 
knowledge of the world, fresh from life, 
not strained througli books. He bor- 
rowed a hdrse and ten pounds at 
Birmingham. Finding himself master of 
so much money, he set off for West 
Chester, in order to get to Ire- 
land. . Hf. returned the horse, and 
probably the ten pounds too, after he got 
home. ” 

* Considering Johnson’s narrow circum- 
stances in the early part of his life, and 
particularly at thw interesting era of his 
launching into the ocean of London, it is 
not to be wondered at, that an actual in- 
stance, proved by experience, of the pos- 
sibility of enjoying the intellectual luxury 
of social life^pon a very sma^J income, 
should deeply engage his attention, and be 
ever recollected by him as a circumstance 
of much importance. HeLamused himself, 
I remember, by compuung how much 
more expense was absolutely necessary 
live upon the same scale with that which 
his friend described, when^’the value of 
money was diminished by the progress of 
commerce, k may be estimated that 
double the money migh^ now with difli- 
culty sufficient. 

Amidst thjjj cold obscurity, there was 
one brilliant circumstance to cheer him ; he 
was wqjl acquainted with Mr. Henry 


Hervey,^ one of the branches of the noble 
family of that name, who had been quar- 
tered at Lichfield as an officer of the army, 
and had at tlSs time a house in Loj^don, 
where Johnson was frequently entertained, 
and had an opportunity of meting genteel 
company. Not very long before his 
death, he mentioned this, among other 
particulars of his life, which he was*kindly 
communicating to me ; and he described 
this early friend, “ Harry Ilervey,” thivs : 
“ He was a vicious man, but very kind to 
me. If you call a dog Hervey, I shall 
love him.” 

He told me he had now written only 
three acts of his Irene, and that he 
retired for some time to lodgings at 
Greenwich, where he proceeded in it 
somewhat farther, and used to compose, 
walking in the Park ; but did not stay 
long enough at that place to finish it. 

At this period we find the following 
letter from him to Mr. Edward Cave, 
which, as a link in the chain of his literary 
history, it is proper to insert : 

"to MR. CAVE. 

“ Greenwich, next door to tlie Golden Heart, 
Church-street, July 12, 1737. 

Sir, 

" Having obscrvctl in your papers very un- 
common' ofTers of encouragement to men of 
letters, 1 have chosen, being a striinger in I.ondon, 
to communicate to you the following design, 
which, 1 hope, if you join in it, will be of advan- 
tage to both of us. 

"The History of the Council of Trent having 
been lately translated into French, and published 
with large Notes by Dr. I.e Couraycr, the 
reputation of ibat book #.s so much revived^ in 
lOngland, that, it is presumed, a new translation 
of it from the Italian, togetBfer with Lc Courayer’s 
Notes from the _ French, could not fail of a 
favourable reception. 

" If it jje answered, that the History is already 
in English, it must be remembered, that there 
was the .same objection against I.e Courayer’s 
undertaking, with this discadvantage, that the 
Frencli had a version by one of their best trans- 
lators, whereas you cannot read-^three pages of 
the English History without discovering that 
the style is capable of great improvements ; but 


1 The Honourable Henry Hervey, third son of 
the first F.arl of Bristol, quitted the anny, and 
took orders. He married a sister of Sir Thomas 
Aston, by wliom he got the Aston estate, and 
assumed the name and arms of that family. 
Vide Collins’s Beerage. B. Hervey’s eldest 
I brotker was Pope’s Lord Fanny. 
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whether those improvements are to be expected 
from^ the attempt, you must judge from the 
specimen, which, if you approve the proposal, I 
shall submit to your examination^, ^ 

“Si^ppose the merit of the versions equal, we 
may hope that the addition of the Notes will 
turn the bounce in our favour, considering the 
reputation of ihe Annotator. 

" Be pleased to favour me with a speedy 
answer, if you are^ not willing to engage in this 
^heme^ and appoint me a day to wait upon you, 
if you are. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

It should seem from this letter, though 
subscribed with his own name, that he 
had not yet been introduced to Mr. Cave. 
We shall presently see what was done in 
consequence of the proposal which it 
contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned 
to Lichfield, where he had left Mrs. 
Johnson, and there he at last finished his 
tragedy, which was not executed with his 
rapidity of composition upon other occa- 
sions, but was slowly and painfully 
elaborated. A few days before his death, 
while burning a great mass of papers, he 
picked out from among them the original 
unformed sketch of tliis tragedy, in his 
own hand-writing, and gave it to Mr. 
Langton, by whose favour a copy of it 
is now in my possession. It contains 
fragments of the intended plot, and 
speeches for the different persons of the 
drama, partly in the raw materials of prose, 
partly worked up into verse ; as also a 
variety of hints for illustration, borrowed 


poet might avail himself with considerable 
advantage. I shall give my readers some 
specimens of different kinds, distinguish- 
ing them by tl^. italic character. 

“ Nor think to say here will / stop^ 

Here will I /ix the limits of transgression^ 

Nor farther tempt the avenging rage of heaven. 
When gnilt like this once harbours in the breast^ 
Those holy beings y whose unseen direction 
Guides through the maze of life the steps of man, 
Fly the detested mansions^ impiety. 

And quit their charge to horror ami to ruin." 

A small part only of this interesting ad- 
monition is preserved in the play, and is 
varied, 1 think, not to advantage : 

“ The soul once tainted with so foul a crime, 

No more shall glow with friendship’s hallow’d 
ardour : 

Those holy beings, whose superior care 
Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 
Affrighted at impiety like thine, 

Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin.” 

“ / feel the soft infection 
Flush in my cheek, and wander in my veins. 
Teach me the Grecian art of soft pcs^suasion." 

Sure this is love^ zvhich heretofore / 
conceived the dt'eam of idle maids, and 
wanton poets. 

“ Though no comets or prodigies foretold 
the ruin of Greece, signs tv hie h heaven 
must by another miracle^ enable us to 
understand, yet might it be foreshewn, hy 
tokens no less certain, by the vices which 
always bt'ing it on.\^ 


from the Greek, Roman, and modern 
writers. The harifi-writing is very diffi- 1 
cult to be read, ^iven by those who arc ! 
best acquainted with Johnson's mode ofj 
penmanship, which at all times was very i 
particular. The King having graciously ! 
accepted of this manuscript as a literary 
curiosity, Mr. Langton made a fair and 
distinct copy of it, which he ordered to 
be bound up with the original and the 
printed tragedy ; and the volume is de- 
posited in the King's library. His 
Majesty was pleased to permit Mr. 
Langton to take a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and 
imagery, and happy expressions ; and of 
the disjecta membra scatt«»*ed throughout, 
and as yet unarranged, a good dramatic 


This last passage if- worked up in the 
tragedy itself, as follows : 

Leontius. “ That power that kindly 

spreadi 

The cloud.s, a signal of impending showers, 

To warn the wand’ring linnet to the shade. 
Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 

And not one prodi^ foretold our fate. 

Dtvmetrius. a thousand horrid p/odigies fore- 
told it ; 

A feeble goveri^ent, eluded laws, 

A factious popinace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking states. 

When public villainy, too strong, for justice, 
Shows hLs bold fro%% the harbinger of ruin, 

Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders. 

Which cheats interpret, and which ftjols regard ? 
When some neglected fabric nods beneath 
The weight of years, and totteri^o the tempest. 
Must heaven despatch the messengers of light. 
Or wake the dead, to warn us of its faK 'i" 
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MAHOMBT^to Irene). “ / Aave tried 
thee^ and joy to find that thou deservest 
to be loved by Mahomet^ — with a mind 
great as his own. Sure, i^ou art an er- 
ror of nature, and a^ exception to the rest 
of thy sex, and art immortal ; for senti- 
ments like thine were never to sink into 
nothing. I thought all the thoughts of the 
fair had been to select the graces of the day^ 
disposethe colours oj^he /launting{flo2uing) 
robe, t^ne the voice and roll the eye, place 
the gem, choose tl^e dress, and add ne^v 
roses to the fading cheek, but — spark- 
ling.'^' 

Thus in the tragedy : 

“ Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine ; 

Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face ; 

1 thought, forgive, my fair, the noblest aim. 

The strongest effort of a female soul 
Was but to choose the graces of the day, 

To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 
Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 

. And add new roses to the faded cheek.” 

I shall select one other passage, on ac- 
count of the ^octrine %hich it illustrates. 
Irene observes, ^^That the .Supreme Being 
will accept of virtue, whatever outward 
circumstames it may be accompanied 
with, and inay be delighted with varieties 
of worship; but is answered : That 
variety cannot affect that Being, who, in- 
finitely happy^ in his oivn perfections, 
wants no external gratifications ; nor can 
infinite truth bedel^hted with falsehood ; 
that though he may guide or pity those he 
leaves in darkness, he abandons those ivho 
shut^ their eyes S^ainst the beams of 

Johnson’s residence at Lichfield, on his 
return to it at#his time, was onlj*for three 
months ; and as he had as yet seen but a 
smallpartof the wonders of the metropolis, 
he had little to tell his townsmen. He 
related to me the following minute anec- 
dote of this period : “In the last age, 
when my mother lived in I#ndon, there 
were two sets of people, those who gave 
the wall, and those who took it; the 
peaceable and Ihe quarrelsome. When I 
returned to Lichfield, after having been 
in London, my mother asked me, whether 
I was one of mose who gave the wall, or 
those who took it. Now it is fixed that 
every min keep's to the right ; or, if one 


is taking the wall, another yields it ; and 
it is never a dispute.” ^ 

lie now regioved to London with Mrs. 
Johnson ; but her daughter, whe^ had 
lived with them at Edial, was left with her 
relations in the country. 14 is lodgings 
were for some time in Woodstock- 
street, near Hanover-square, and after- 
ward in Castle-street, near Cavehdish- 
square. As there is something pleasingly 
interesting, to many, in tracing so great 
a man through all his different habitations, 

I shall, before this work is concluded, 
resent my readers with an exact list of 
is lodgings and houses, in order of time, 
which, in placid condescension to my 
respectful curiosity, he one evening dic- 
tated to me, but without specifying how 
long he lived at each. In the progress 
of his life I shall have occasion to mention 
some of them as connected with particular 
incidents, or with the writing of particular 
parts of his works. To some, this minute 
attention may appear trifling ; but when 
we consider the punctilious exactness with 
which the different houses in which Milton 
resided have been traced by the writers 
of his life, a similar enthusiasm may be 
pardoned in the biographer of Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he 
thought, completely finished and fit for the 
stage, he was very desirous that it should 
be brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick 
told me, that Johnson and he went to- 
gether to the Fountain tavern, and read 
it over, and that he afterward solicited 
Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury-lanc 
theatre, to have it acted at his house ; but 
Mr. Fleetwood wouM not accept it, 
probably because it was not patronized 
by some man of high rank ; and it was 
not acted till 1 749, when his friend David 
Garrick was manager of that theatre. 

The “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” begun 
and carried on by Mr. Edward Cave, 
under the name of “ Sylvanus Urban,” 
had attracted the notice and esteem of 
Johnson, in an eminent degree, before he 
came to London, as an adventurer in 
literature. He told me, that when he 
first saw St. John’s Gate, the place where 
that deservedly popular miscellany was 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d 
edit. p. 232. 
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originally printed, he “beheld it with 
reverence.” I suppose, indeed, that 
every young author has hacj the same kind 
of fOeling for the magazine or periodical 
publication which has &st entertained him, 
and in whiflh he has first had an opportunity 
to see himself in print, without the risk 
of exposing his name. I myself recollect 
such impressions from “The Scots Maga- 
zine,” which was begun at Edinburgh 
in the year 1 739, and has been ever con- 
ducted with judgment, accuracy, and 
propriety. I yet cannot help thinking of 
it with an affectionate regard. Johnson 
has dignified the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” by the importance with which he 
invests the life of Cave ; but he has given it 
still greater lustre by the various admirable 
Essays which he wrote for it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by 
his friends to make a complete list of his 
writings, and talked of doing it, I believe 
with a serious intention that they should 
all be collected on his own account, he 
put it off from year to year, and at last 
died without having done it perfectly. I 
have one in his own hand-writing which 
contains a certain number ; I indeed doubt 
if he could have remembered every one 
of them, as they were so numerous, so 
various, and scattered in such a multi- 
plicity of unconnected publications ; nay, 
several of them published under the names 
of other persons, to whom he liberally 
contributed from the abundance of his 
mind. We must, therefore, be content 
to discover them, partly from occasional 
information giveh by him to his friends, 
and partly from •^internal evidence.^ 

His first performance in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” which for many years 
was his principal source for employment 
and support, was a copy of I^atin verses, 
in March, 1738, addressed to the editor 
in so happy a style of compliment, that 
Cave must have been destitute both of 

1 While in the course of my narrative I enu- 
merate his -writings, I shall take care that my 
readers shall not he left to waver in doubt, 
between certainty and conjecture, with regard to 
their authenticity ; and, lor that purpose, shall 
mark with an asterisk (*) those which he acknow- 
ledged to his friends, and with a dagger (j-) those 
which are ascertained to.^-be his by internal 
evidence. When any other pieces are ^scribed 
to him, I shall give my reasons. B. 


taste and . sensibility, had he not felt 
himself highly gratified. 

^ Ad Urdancm.* 

Urbane, nulliS fesse laboribus. 

Urbane, nullis victe calumniis, 

Cui fronte sertum in erudila 
Perpetuo viret et virebit ; 

Quid moliatur gens iniitanlium. 

Quid ct minctur, solicitiis parum, 

Vacare soils p^gc Musis, 

Juxta animo studiisque felix. 

I.ingux procacisplumbea spicula, 
Fidens, superbo fiange silentio ; 

Victrix per ohstantes caterf as 
Seduhtas animosa tendet. 

Intende nervos, fortis, inanibus 
Risurus olim nisibus aemuli ; 

Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes operac Camocnas. 

Non ulla Musis pagina gratior, 

Quam qu£ severis Tudicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 

Texente Nymphis serta Lycoride, 

Ros<b ruborem sic viola agjuvat 
Immista, slj Iris re^Iget 
i'Fthereis variata ffims.2 S. J. 


I 2 A translation of this^ Ode, by an unknown 
correspondent, appeared in the Magazine for the 
month of May following : 

** Hail Urban ! indefatigable man 
Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil ! ^ 

Whom numerous slanderers hssault in vain f 
Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 

But still the laurel on thy learned brow 

Flourishes fair, anjj sHhll for ever grow. 

What mean the servile imitating crew, 

What their vain blust’rifl^ and their empty noLse, 

Ne'er seek : but still thy noble ends pursue. 
Unconquer'd by the rabfie’s vegal voice. 

Still to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 

Happ;p in temper as in indu||ry. 

The senseless sneerings of a haughty tongue. 
Unworthy thy attention to engage. 

Unheeded p^s : and though they mean thee 
wrong, 

ftBy manly silence disappoint theii*rage. 

Assiduous diligence confounds its foes, 

Resistlessi^hough malicious crowds oppose. 

Exert thy powers, nor slacken in the course, 
Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports : 

Exert thy powers, nor fear% rival’s force, 

But thou shalt ^nile at all bis vain efforts ; 

Thy labours shall be crown’d ^ith large suc- 
cess ; 

The Muses' aid thy Magazcie shall bless. 

No page more grateful to th’ harmonious Nine 
Than that wherein thy labours we survey ; 
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It appesrrs^that he was now enlisted 
by Mr. Cave, as a regular coadjutor in 
his magazine, by which he probably 
obtained a tolerable livelihood. At 
what time or by what mefns, he had ac- 
quired a competent knowledge both of 
French and Italian, I do not know ; but 
he was so well skilled in them, as to be 
sufficiently qualified for a translator. 
That part of his labour which consisted 
in emendation aild improvement of the 
productions of other contributors, like 
that employed iif levelling ground, can 
be perceived only by those who had an 
opportunity of comparing the original 
with the altered copy. What we 
certainly know to have been done by him 
in this way, was the Debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, under the name of 
“ The Senate of Lilliput,” sometimes 
with feigned denominations of the several 
speakers, sometimes with denominations 
formed of the letters of their real names, 
in the manner of what is called anagram, 
so that th(^ might easily be deciphered. 
Parliament tfien kept the press in a kind 
of mysterious awe, which made it neces- 
sary to have recourse to such devices. 
In our time it has acquired an unre- 
strained freedom, so that the people in 
all parts oi the kingdom have a fair, open, 
and exact report of the actual proceedings 
df their representatives and legislators, 
which in our constitution is highly to be 
valued ; though, gunqueslionably, there 
has^ of late been too much reason to com- 
plain of the petula^e with which obscure 
scribblers have presumed to treat men of 
the most respectallfe character and situa- 
tion. 

This important article of the “Gentle- 1 
man’s Magazine ” was, for several years, 
executed by Mr. William Jputhrie, a man 

^Vhere sol^n themes in fuller splendour shirtk, 
(IWightful mixture,) blended with the gay, 

Where in improving, various jo|js we find, 

A welcome respite to the wearied mind. 

Thus when the nymphs in some fair verdant 
mead, 

Ot^rious flow'rs a beauteous wreath compose, 
The lovely^iolet’s azure-painted head 
A^ lustre to tl^ crimson-blushing rose, 

^us splendid^ris, with her varied dye, 

Shines in the xther, and adorns the sky. 

—Briton.” B. 


who deserves to be respectably recorded 
in the literary annals of this country. 
He was descended of an ancient family in 
Scotland ; but having a small patriiiony, 
and being an adherent of the unfortunate 
House of Stuart, he could accept of 
any office in the state ; he therefore came 
to I.ondon, and employed his talents and 
learning as an “ Author by profession.” 
His writings in history, criticism, and 
politics, had considerable merit. ^ He 
was the first English historian who had 
recourse to that authentic source of infor- 
mation, the Parliamentary Journals ; and 
such was the power of his political pen, 
that, at an early period, government 
thought it worth their while to keep it 
quiet by a pension, which he enjoyed till 
his death. Johnson esteemed him 
enough to wish that his life should be 
written. The debates in Parliament, 
which were brought home and digested 
by Guthrie, whose memory, though sur- 
passed by others who have since followed 
him in the same department, was yet very 
quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave 
to Johnson for his revision ; and after 
some time, when Guthrie had attained to 
greater variety of employment, and the 
speeches were more and more enriched 
by the accession of Johnson’s genius, it 
was resolved that he should do the whole 
himself, from the scanty notes furnished 
by persons emi)loycd to attend in both 
Houses of Parliament. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as he himself told me, he had no- 
thing more communicated to him than the 
names of the several Speakers, and the 
part which they had t.iken in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during 
some of the best years of his life, as a 
mere literary labourer “for gain not 
glory,” solely to obtain an honest 

1 How much poetry he wrote, I know not : but 
he informed me that he was tht^ author of the 
beautiful little piece, “The F.aglc and Robin 
Redbreast,” in the collection of poems entitled. 
The Uniofiy though it is there said to be written 
by Archibald Scott, before the year 1600. B. 
Peter Cunningham told Croker that he had seen 
a letter of Jos. Warton’s declaring the poem to 
have been written by his brother Tom who 
edited the volume. For many years ^ Guthrie 
received a regular pension from the ministry of 
£<200 : see DTsraelfs Calamities and Quarrels of 
Autdhrs, i. 5. 
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support. He, however, indulged himself 
in occasional little sallies, which the 
French so happily expresg by the term 
Jeux.cl esprit, and which will be noticed 
in their order, in the progress of this 
work. Q 

But what first displayed his transcendent 
powers, and *‘gave the world assurance 
of the Man,” was his “London, a poem 
in Imitation of the Third Satire of Juve- 
nal ” ; which came out in May this year, 
and burst forth with splendour, the rays 
of which will for ever encircle his name. 
Boileau had imitated the same satire with 
great success, applying it to Paris ; but 
an attentive comparison will satisfy every 
reader, that he is much excelled by the 
English Juvenal. Oldham ^ had also 
imitated it, and applied it to London : all 
which performances concur to prove, that 
great cities in every age, and in every 
country, will furnish similar topics of 
satire. Whether Johnson had previously 
read Oldham’s imitation, I do not know ; 
but it is not a little remarkable, that 
there is scarcely any coincidence found 
between the two performances, though 
upon the very same subject. The only 
instances are, in describing London as 
the sinA of foreign worthlessness : 


“———the common shore. 

Where France does all her filth and ordure pour.” 

— Oldham. 


“The common shore of Paris and of Rome.” 

— J0HN.SON. 

and, 


“ No calling or profid.sion comes amiss, 

A needy monsieur can be what he please.” 

— Oldham. 


“All sciences a fasting monsieur knows.” 

— Johnson. 

The particulars which Oldham has col- 
lected, both as exhibiting the horrors of 
London, and of the times, contrasted 
with better*days, are different from those 
of Johnson, and in general well chosen 
and well exprest.* 


1 John Oldham (1653 — 1683), known as the 
English Juvenal for his satires against the 
Jesuits. 

3 I own it pleased me to find amongst them 
one trait of the manners of the age in London, 
in the last century, to shiem from the sneer of 
English ridicule, what was some time Igo too 


There are in Oldham’s khltation, many 
prosaic verses and bad rhymes, and his 
poem sets out with a strange inadvertent 
blunder : 

“Tho’ much concern’d to leave my dear old 
friend, 

I must, however, his design commend 
Of fixing in the country 

It is plain he was not going to leave 
his friend ; his friend t,ivas going to leave 
him, A young lady at once corrected 
this with good critical' sagacity, to 

“ Though much concern’d to lose my dear old 
friend.” 

There is one passage in the original, 
better transfused by Oldham than by 
Johnson : 

“ Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.”— 152. 

which is an exquisite remark on the gall- 
ing meanness and contempt annexed to 
poverty : Johnson’s imitation is : 

“Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.” 

"Oldham’s, though less elegant, is more 
just : 

“ Nothing in poverty so ill is borne, 

As its exposing men to grinning scorn.” 

Where, or in what manner, this poem 
was composed, I am^orry that I neglected 
to ascertain with [A'ecision, from Johnson’s 
own authority. He^as marked upon his 
corrected copy of tne first edition of it, 
“Written in I 738 ;”«nd, ^s it was pub- 
lished in the month of May in that year, it 
is evieftnt that much fime was not 
employed in preparing it for the press. 
The history of its publication I am enabled 
to give in a vfty satisfactory manner ; and 
judging from myself, and many of my 
friends, I trust that it will not be uninterest- 
ing to my maders. 

We may be certain, though it is not 

common a praedee in my nftive city of Edin- 
burgh ! ® 

“ If what I’ve said can't from theftown affright. 
Consider other dangers of tju night ; 

When brickbats are from up^r stories thrown. 
And emptied chamberpots come pouring do^ 
From garret windows. ” B. 
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expressly named in the following letters 
to Mr. Cave, in 1738, that they all relate 
to it : 

“to mr.«cavb. 


“Sir, 


“Castle-street, Wednesday ixlorning. 

\,No date. 1738.] 


“When I took the liberty of writing to you 
a few days ago, 1 did not expect a repetition of 
the same pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure 1 shall 
tjways think it, to converse in any manner with 
an ingenious and can4id man; but having the 
inclosed poem in my hands to dispose of for the 
benefit of ^e_ author, (of whose abilities I shall 
say nothing, since 1 send you his performance,) 
I believed I could not procure more advantageous 
terms from any person than from you, who have 
so much distinguished yourself by your generous 
encouragement of poetry *, and whose judgment 
of that art nothing but your commendation of 
my trifle ^ can give me any occasion to call in 
question. I do not doubt but you will look over 
this poem with another eye, and reward it in a 
different manner, from a mercenary bookseller, 
who counts the lines he is to purchase, and con- 
siders nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking 
notice, that, besides what the author may hope 
for on accounip of his abilkies, he has likewise 
another claim to 3 ipur regara, as he lies at present 
under verv disadvantageous circumstances of 
fortune. I beg, therefore, that you will favour 
me with a letter to-morrow, that I mav know 
what you can afford to allow him, that he may 
cither part with it to you, or find out (which 1 do 
not expect), s()mc other way more to his satisfac- 
tion. 

“ I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have 
tranacrihed it very hoarsely, which, after having 
altered it, 1 w^ obliged to do, 1 will, if you 
plea^ to transmit , the sheets from the press, cor- 
rect it for you ; and taketthe trouble of altering 
any stroke of ^tire which ydh may dislike. 

“By exerting on this occasion your usual 
4;enerosity, you will not Jhly encourage learning, 
and relieve distress, but (though it be in com- 
parison of the othgr motifs of very small account) 
oblige in a very sensible manner. Sir, your very 
humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 


“to mk. cave. 

^ Monday, No. 6, Castle-street, j 
“Sir, * 

“ 1 AM to return you thanks fo^the present 
you were so kind as to send by me, and to intreat 
that you will be pleased to inform me by the penny- 
post, whether you tesolve to print the poem. If 
you please to send it me by the 3pst, with a note 
to Dodsley, I will go and read the lines to him, 
that we may hil^e nis consent to put his name in 
the title-page. As^ the printing, if it can be set 
nnmediatelyabout^ will be so much the author’s 
fnend, as not to content myself with mere 


1 His Ode Ad Urbanum^ probably. (N.) B. 


solicitations rin his favour. I propose, if my 
calculation be near the truth, to engage for the 
reimbursement of all that you shall lose W an 
impression of 500 ; provided, as you very |enc- 
rously propose, that the profit, if any, be set aside 
for the author’s use, excepting the ni^sent you 
made, which, if he be a gainer, it is nt he should 
repay. I beg that you will let one of your ser- 
vants write an exact account of the expense of 
such an impression, and send it with the poem, 
that 1 rosy know what I engage for. 1 am very 
sensible, from your generosity on this occasion, 
of your regard to learning, even in its unhappie<ft 
state ; ^ and cannot hut think such a temper 
deserving of the gratitude of those who suffer so 
often from a contrary disposition. 

“ I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 3 


“ Sir, 


“to MR. CAVE. 

\No date.] 


“ I WAITER on you to take the copy to* 
Dodsley’s : as I remember the number of lines 
which it contains, it will be no longer than 
* Eugenio,’ » with the quotations, which must be 
subjoined at the bottom of the page ; part of the 
beauty of the performance (if any beauty be 
allowed it) consisting in adapting Juvenal’s- 
.sentiments to modern facts and persons. It will, 
with those additions, very conveniently make 
five sheets. And since the expense will be no 
more, 1 shall contentedly insure it, as I mentioned 
in my last. If it be not therefore gone to Dodsley’s, 
I beg it may^ bo sent me by the penny-post, that 
I may have it in the evening. I have composed 
a Greek Epigram to Eliza,^ and think she ought 
to he celebrated in as many different languages 
as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me word when 
you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way 
to walk. ^ I would leave my Epigram,^ but have 
not day-light to transcribe it. I am. Sir, 

“ Yours, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


2 Dr. Hill tells us that the ordinal letter con- 
tains an additional paragrapl^-— 1 beg that you 
will not delay your answer.^ 

3 A poem, published in 1737, of which see an 
account under April 30, 1773. B. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Carter (17 17— 1806), daughter 
of Dr. Nicholas Carter, was one of the most 
learned of her_ sex. She was mistress of many 
languages, ancient and modern, and occasionally 
' condescended to poetry, in which she was not so 
well versed. Her most remarkablc^erformancc 
was a translation of the Discourses of Epictetus, 
of which George Long, in the preface to his 
translation, has said that probably no English- 
man could have bettered it at the time. Her 
I erudition did not ^ prevent her from being an 
agreeable companion ^ and a sensible woman. 

! Johnson (says Hawkins) hearing a lady once 
praised for her learning, observed : “A man is in 
I general better please^ when he has a good dinner 
upon hi# table, than when his wife talks Greek. 
My old friend Mrs. Carter Qould make a pudding 
I as well as translate Epicletus.” 
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“to MR. CAVE. 

\No daie.'i 

“SjR, 

“I AM extremely obliged by your kind letter^ 
and will nqt fail to attend you to-morrow with 
Irene, who #ooks upon you as one of her best 
friends. 

“ 1 was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares 
very Wf^rmly in favour of the paper you sent him, 
which he desires to have a share in, it being, as 
he says, a creditable thing to be concerned in. I 
knew not what answer to make till I had con- 
sulted you, nor what to demand on the author’s 
part, but am very willing that, if you please, he 
should have a part in it, as he will undoubtedly 
be more diligent to disperse and promote it. If 
you can^ send me word to-morrow what I shall 
say to him, 1 will settle matters, and bring the 
poem^ with me for the press, wliich, as the town 
empties, we cannot be too quick with. 1 am, 
Sir, 

“Yours, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

To US who have long known the manly 
force, bold spirit, and masterly versifica- 
tion of this poem, it is a matter of curiosity 
to observe the diffidence with which its 
author brought it forward into public 
notice, while he is so cautious as not to 
avow it to be his own production ; and with 
what humility he offers to allow the printer 
to ** alter any stroke of satire which he 
might dislike. ” That any such alteration 
was made, we do not know. If we 
did, we could not but feel an indignant 
regret j but how painful is it to see that a 
writer of such vigorous powers of mind 
was actually in such distress, that the small 
profit which so short a poem, however 
excellent, could yield, was courted as a 
“relief.” , ** 

It has been gererally said, I know not 
with what truth, that Johnson offered his 
“London” to several booksellers, none 
of whom would purchase it. To this 
circumstance Mr. Derrick ^ alludes in the 
following lines of his “Fortune, a Rhap- 
sody : ” 

“ Will no kind patron Johnson own ? 

Shall Johnson friendless range the town? 

And every publisher refuse 

The offspring of his happy Muse ? ” 

1 Samuel Derrick, an Irishman (172^ — 69), was 
apprenticed to a linen-draper, which useful 
business he abandoned for the stage, and the 
.stage very soon for literat^e. He succeeded 
Beau Nash as Master of the Ceremonies aj^Bath, 
where he was more in his element, but his loose 
and extravagaht life kept^im always in want. 


But we have seen that the worthy, modest, 
and ingenious Mr. Robert Dodsley had 
taste enough ^.o perceive its uncommon 
merit, and thought il^ creditable to have a 
share in it. The fact is, that, at a future 
conference, he bargained for the whole 
property of it, for which he gave Johnson 
ten guineas ; who fold me, “ I might per- 
haps have accepted of less ; but that Paul 
Whitehead had a litue before got ten 
guineas for a poem ; aij^ I would not take* 
less than Paul Whitehead.” 

I may here observe, that Johnson ap- 
peared to me to undervalue Paul White- 
head upon every occasion when he was 
mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not 
do him justice ; but when it is considered 
that Paul Whitehead was a member of a 
riotous and profane club,® we may account 
for Johnsoms having a prejudice against 
him. Paul Whitehead was, indeed, un- 
fortunate in being not only slighted by 
Johnson, but violently attacked by 
Churchill, who utl«^rs the foKowing im- 
precation : ‘ 

“ May I (can w'orsc disgrace on manhood fall ?) 

Be born a Whitehead, and baptised a Paul ! ” 

yet I shall never be persuade^l to think 
meanly of the author of so brilliant and 
pointed a satire as “ Manners.” 

Johnson’s “ London” was published in 
May, 1738 ; ® and it is remarkable, that it 

The Monks of Me^menham Abbey, a society 
of dissipated men of fa.^ion who dubbed them- 
selves Franciscans after nicir leader Sir Francis ' 
Dashwood. Their Rab^isian motto, ce 
qne vans voudras^ may^still bc seen over the 
doorway of the picturesque ruins on the banks 
of the Thames between Henliy and Marlow. 
T..ord Sandwich and Wilkes were both members of 
this precious crew. Sec Almon’s Life of Wilkes 
and Sir George Trevelyan’s Early History of 
Fox. ^ 

3 Sii John Hawkins, p. 86, tells up. “The event 
IS antedated^ in the poem of * l^ondon : ' but in 
every particular, except the difference of a year, 
what IS there^'said of the departure of Thales, 
must be understood of Savage, and looked upon 
as true history." This conjecture is, I believe, 
entirely groundless. 1 have been assured that 
Johnson said he not so much as acquainted 
with Savage, when he -wrote hi|. London. If 
the departure mentioned in it was the departure 
of Savage, the event was n^ antedated but 
foreseen] for London was published in May, 
1738, and Savage did not set out for Wales till 
July, 1739. ^ However well Johnson could defend 
the credibility of second sightf he did not pretend 
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came out on the same morning with Pole’s 
satire, entitled “ 1738** ; so that England 
had at once its Juvenal and Horace as 
poetical monitors. The Reverend Dr. 
Douglas, now BishdJ) of Salisbury,^ to 
whom I am indebted for some obliging 
communications, was then a student at 
Oxford, and remembers ‘ well the effect 
which “ London ” produced. Every body 
was delighted witft it ; and there being 
110 name to it, the first buzz of the literary 
circles was, “ Hei^ is an unknown poet, 
greater even than Pope.” And it is re- 
corded in the “Gentleman^s Magazine” 
of that year,* that it “ got to the second 
edition in the course of a week.” 

One of the warmest patrons of this 
poem on its first appearance was General 
Oglethorpe,® whose “ strong benevolence 
of soul ” was unabated during the course of 
a very long life ; though it is painful to 
think, that he had but too much reason to 

that he hims^f was possessed of that faculty. B. 
Dr. Hill, however, gi\ 9 s good reasons for 
believing Boswen to have been mistaken. 

1 Dr. Douglas (1721—1807), the son ofa Scottish 
merchant, was educated at Oxford, appointed 
chaplain to the Third regiment of Footguards, and 
was present with them at Fontenoy. He was 
afterwards tutor to Lord Bath’s eldest .son. He 
published mkny books, theological and others, 
including editions of Clarendon's History and 
Voyages. ^In 1787 he was made Bishop 
of Carlisle and in 1791 translated to the See of 
Salisbury. 

* Page 260. B. 

® “One, driven by strong benevolence of soul. 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole." 

Pope’s Imitations of Horace^ ii. 2, 276. 

James Edward Ogleliiorpe (1698 — 17S5) was 
educated at Oxrord, served under Prince Eugene 
against the Turlw, and had a comm^d in the 
rebellion of 1745, where he wa.s considered to have 
been rather too lenient to the enemy. His con- 
duct was the subject of an inquiry, and though he 
acquitted, he was never aftegwards employed. 
He sat for several Parliaments, where he acquired 
the reputaticA of a Jacobite. 'The quotation 
*'®*®*’s to his exertions in the reform of our prisons 
colonization of the province of Georgia, 
where he spent ten years. His wisdom does not 
seem to have been always equal to his philan- 
Horace^ Walpole viii. 548) 

II “®®cribes him in his eig^y-seventh year : 

"}* cycsi ears, articulation, limbs, and memory 
would suit a bty, if a boy could recollect a century 
backwards. His teeth are gone ; he is a shadow 
and a wrinkled •bne ; but his spirits and his 
spirit are in full bloom : two years and a half ago 
ne cballeriged a neighbouring gentleman for 
trespassing on his manor.” 


I become cold and callous, and discontented 
! with the world, from the neglect which 
he experienced of his public and private 
worth, by those in whose power it w%s to 
gratify so gallant a veteran with marks 
of distinction. This extraordiliary pereon 
was as remarkable for his learning and 
taste, as for his other eminent qualities ; 
and no man was more prompt, a’ctive. 
and generous, in encouraging merit. I 
have heard Johnson gratefully acknow- 
ledge, in his presence, the kind and 
effectual support which he gave to his 
“ London,” though unacquainted with its 
author. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne 
without a rival, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed, must have been particularly struck 
by the sudden appearance of such a poet ; 
and, to his credit, let it be remembered, 
that his feelings and conduct on the occa- 
sion were candid and liberal. He re- 
quested Mr. Richardson, son of the 
painter, to endeavour to find out who this 
new author was. Mr. Richardson, after 
some inquiry, having informed him that 
he had discovered only that his name was 
Johnson, and that he was some obscure 
man. Pope said, “ He will soon be 
deterrS, ”■* Wc shall presently see, from a 
note written by Pope, that he was himself, 
afterward more successful in his inquiries 
than his friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may 
be found a few rhymes which the critical 
precision of English prosody at this day 
would disallow, canno^ be denied ; but 
with this small imperfection, which in the 
general blaze of its excellence is not per- 
ceived, till the mind has subsided into cool 
attention, it is, undoubtedly, one of the 
noblest productions in our language, both 
for sentiment and expression. The nation 
was then in that ferment against the Court 
and the Ministry, which somg years after 
ended in the downfall of Sir Robert 
Walpole ; and as it has been said, that 
Tories are Whigs when out of place, and 
Whigs Tories when in place ; so, as a 
Whig Administration ruleil with what 
force it could, a Tory Opposition had all 
the animation and all the eloquence of 

4 Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the information 
of the younger Richardson. B. 
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resistance to power, aided by the common 
topics of patriotism, liberty, and inde- 
pendence ! Accordingly we find in John- 
son's “ London ” the most spirited 
invectives jgainst tyranny and oppression, 
the warmest predilection for his own 
country, and the purest love of virtue ; 
interspersed with traits of his own par- 
ticular character and situation, not 
omitting his prejudices as a true-born 
Englishman,"^ not only against foreign 
countries, but against Ireland and Scot- 
land. On some of these topics 1 shall 
quote a few passages : 

** The cheated nation's happy fav’rites see ; 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on 
me." 

'* Has heaven reserv'd, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or undiscover'd shore? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 

Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear Oppression’s insolence no more." 

" How,'when competitors like these contend, 

Can snrly^Viriue hope to find a friend ?" 

This mournful truth is every where confess’d, 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d ! ” 

We may easily conceive with what 
feeling a great mind like his, cramped and 
galled by narrow circumstanees, uttered 
this last line, which he marked by 
capitals. The whole of the poem is 
eminently excellent, and there are in it 
such proofs of a knowledge of the world, 
and of a mature acquaintance with life, as 
cannot be contemjslated without wonder, 
when we consider that he was then only 
in his twenty-niffth year, and had yet 
been so little in the “busy haunts of 
men. 

Yet, while we admire the poetieal 
excellence of this poem, candour obliges 
us to allow, that the flame of patriotism 
and zeal for 4 ;)opiilar resistance with which 
it is fraught, had no just cause. There 
was, in truth, no “oppression"; the 
“nation" was not “eheated." Sir 
Robert Walpole was a wise and a benevo- 
lent minister, who thought that the happi- 

^ It is, however, remarkable, that he uses the 
epithet, which undoubtedly^ since the union 
Mtween England and Scotfalu, ought to deno- 
minate the natives of both parts of our blana : 

** Was early taught a rights to prize. ” B, 


ness and prosperity of a commercial 
country like ours would be best promoted 
by peace, whi^ he accordingly maintained 
with credit, during ,a very long period. 
Johnson himself afterward honestly ac- 
knowledged the merit of Walpole, whom 
he called “a. fixed star"; while he 
characterised his opponent, Pitt, as “a 
meteor." But Johnson’s juvenile poem 
was naturally impregnated with the fird 
of opposition, and uy,on every account' 
was universally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and 
conscious of uncommon powers, he had 
not that bustling confidence, or, .1 may 
rather say, that animated ambition, which 
one might have supposed would have 
urged him to endeavour at rising in life. 
But such was his inflexible dignity of 
character, that he could not stoop to court 
the great ; without which, hardly any man 
has made his way to a high station. He 
could not expect to produce many such 
works as his “ Loi^on," and 'he felt the 
hardships of writing for bitad ; he was, 
therefore, willing to resume the office of 
a schoolmaster, so as to have a sure, 
though moderate, income for his life ; 
and an offer being made to lym of the 
mastership of a school,^ provided he could 

In a billet written by Mr. Pope in the follow- 
ing year, this school is said to have been in 
Shropshire ; but as it appears from a letter from 
Earl Cower, that the trilLtees of it were “some 
worthy gentlemen in Johnson’s neighbourhood,” 

I in my first edition suggested that Pope must 
have, by mistake, writtcir Shropshire instead of 
Staffordshire. But 1 hav& since been obliged to 
Mr. Spearing, attorney-at-law, ftr the following 
information ; — “ William Adams, formerly citizen 
and haberftrasher of London, foinidcd a school at 
Newport, in the county of Salop, by deed dated 
27th of November, 1656, by which he granted, 

* the yearly sum sixty pon^s to such able and 
learned schoolmalEer, from time to time, being of 
godly life and conversation, who eshould have 
%en educated at one of the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge, and had taken the degree of Master 
(J A rtsj and *ivas well read in^ the Greek and 
Latin tongues, as .should be nominated from time 
to time by the .said William Adams, during his 
life ; and after the decease of \he said William 
Adams by the govft-nors (name'.y, the Master and 
Wardens of the Haberdashers’ Cqpipany of the 
city of London) and their successors.' The manor 
and lands out of which the gBvenues for the 
maintenance of the school were to issue are situate 
at Knighton and AdhastoHj in ihexounty 0/ 
Staffed** From the foregouig account of thu 
foundation, particularly the circumstances of the 
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obtain the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. 
Adams was applied to, by a common 
friend, to know whether^that could be 
granted him as a fa^urfrom the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, — But though he had made 
such a figure in the literary world, it was 
then thought too great a favour to be asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him 
but from his “ London,’* recommended 
him to Earl GOwer, who endeavoured to 
'procure for him a degree . from Dublin, 
by the following lettOr to a friend of Dean 
Swift : 

"Sir, 

“Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of "Lon- 
don,” a satire, and some other poetical pieces) is a 
native of this country, and much respected by some 
worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, whd are 
trustees of a charity-school now vacant; the certaiii 
salfuy is sixty pounds a year, of which they arc 
desirous to make him master ; but unfortunately, 
he is not capable of receiving their bounty, which 
7vould make him happy for life^ by not being a 
Master of Arts; which by the statutes of this 
school, the master of it must be. 

" Now these ^entlemeif* do me the honour to 
think that I have interest enough in you, to pre- 
salary being sixty pounds, and the degree of 
Master of Arts being a requisite qualification in 
the teacher, it seemed probable that this was the 
school in cofitemplation ; and that Lord Gower 
erroneously supposed that the eentlemen who 
possessed the lands, out of which the revenues 
issued, were trustees of the charity. Such was 
the probable conjecture. But in The Gentleman's 
Magazine foif Msw, 1793, there is a letter from 
Mr. Henn, one of th# meters of the school of 
Appleby, in Leicestershire, in which he writes as 
follows: "I compare^ time and circumstance 
together, in order to discover whether the school 
in question might not this of Appleby. Some 
of the trustees %t that period were ‘ worthy gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood of Lichfield.’ 
Appleby itself isfiot far from the neif^hl^urhood of 
Lichfield : the salary, the degree requisite, together 
with the time of election^ all agreeing with the 
statutes of Appleby. The elecUon, as said in the 
letter, ‘could not be delayed longer than the iith 
of next month,’ which was the nth of September, 
just three months after^ the annual audit-day Bt 
Appleby school, which is always on the nth of 
June ; and the statutes enjoin, nSullius pracep- 
tonim electio diutius tribus mensibns moraretur^ 
^c. These I thought to be convincing proofs 
that my conjecture was not ill-founded, and that 
in a future ^ition of that bool^ the circumstance 
might be recorded as fact. But what bani.she.s 
every shadow of doubt, is the Minnte-book of the 
school, which detlares the head-mastership to be 
at that time vacant.” 1 cannot omit returning i 
thanks tO|this learned gentleman for the very | 
handsome manner in whmh he has in that letter 1 
been so good as to spesdc of this work. B. { 


I vail upon you to write to Dean Swift, to persuade 
I the University of Dublin to send a diploma to 
I me, constituting^this poor man Master of Arts in 
i their University. They highly extol thesman's 
learning and probity ; and will not be per- 
suaded, that the University will , make any 
difficulty of conferring such a fiJtrour upon a 
i stranger, if he^ is recommended by the Dean. 
They say, he is not afraid of the strictest ex- 
amination, though he is of so long a journey ; 
and will venture it, if the Dean thinks it neces- 
sary : choosing rather to die upon the road than 
\ be starved to death in translating for book- 
sellers; which has been his only subsistence for 
some time past. . 

. " I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, 
than those good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; 

I especially as their election cannot be delayed 
I longer thail the lith of next month. If you sec 
I this matter in the same light that it appears to 
i me, I hope you will burn this, and pardon me 
for giving you so much trouble about an impractic- 
able thing ; but, if you think there is a probability 
of obtaining the favour^ asked, I am sure your 
humanity, ^ and propensity to relieve merit in 
distress, will incline you to serve the poor man, 
without my adding any more to the trouble I 
have already given you, than assuring you that I 
am, with great truth. Sir, your faithful servant, 
"Gower. 

“ Trentham, Aug. i, 1739.” 

It w.is, perhaps, no small disappoint- 
ment .to Johnson that this respectable 
application had not the desired effect ; 
yet how much reason has there been, 
both for himself and his country, to 
rejoice that it did not succeed, as he 
might probably have wasted in obscurity 
those hours in which he afterwards pro- 
duced his incomparable works. 

About this time he made one other 
effort to emancipate himself from the 
drudgery of authorship. He applied to 
Dr. Adams, to consul^ Dr. Smallbroke 
of the Commons, whether a person 
might be permitted to practise as an ad- 
vocate there, without a doctor’s degree in 
Civil Law. “I am,” said he, “a total 
stranger to these studies ; but whatever 
is a profession, and maintains numbers, 
must be within the reach of cAnmon abili- 
ties, and some degree of industry. ” Dr. 
Adams was much pleased with Johnson’s 
design to employ his talents in that 
manner, being confident he would have 
attained to great eminence. And, 
indeed, I cannot conceive a man better 
qualified to make a distinguished figure 
as a lawyer ; for, he would have brought 
to his profession q rich store of various 
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knowledge, an uncommon acuteness, and regretted, that the able performance of 
a command of language, in which few that celebrated genius Fra Paolo, lost 
could have equalled, and nctoe have sur- the advantage of being incorporated into 
passed him. He who could display British literatufe by the masterly hand of 
eloquence, and wit in defence of the Johnson. 

decision of Ifhe House of Commons upon I have in my possession, by the favour 
Mr. Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, and of Mr John Nichols, a paper in Johnson’s 
of the, unconstitutional taxation of our hand- writing, entitled “Account between 
fellow-subjects in America, must have Mr. Edward Cave and Sam. Johnson, in 
been a powerful advocate in any cause, relation to a version of' Father Paul, &c., 
But here, also, the want of a degree begun August the 2nd, 1 738 by which 
was an insurmountable bar. it appears, that from tKut day to the 21st 

He was therefore under tiu' necessity of April, 1739, Johnson received for this 
of persevering in that course into which he work 49/. *]$. in sums of one, two, three, 
had been forced ; and we find, that his and sometimes four guineas at a time, 
proposal from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, most frequently two. And it is curious 
for a translation of Father Paul Sarpi’s to observe the minute and scrupulous 
History, was accepted.* accuracy with which Johnson had pasted 

Some sheets of this translation were upon it a slip of paper, which he has 
printed off, but the design was dropped ; for entitled “ Small account,” and which 
it happened, oddly enough, that another contains one article, “Sept. 9th, Mr. 
person of the name of Samuel Johnson, Cave laid down 2 j. (id'' There is sub- 
Librarian of St. Martin’s in the Fields, joined to this account, a list of some sub- 
and Curate of that parish, engaged in the scribers to the worl^ partly inc Johnson’s 
same undertaking, and was patronised by hand -writing, partly in that of another 
the Clergy, particularly by Dr. Pearce, person ; and there follows a leaf or two 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Several on which are written a number of 
light skirmishes passed between the* rival characters which have the appearance of a 
translators, in the newspapers of the day ; short hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was 
and the consequence was that they then trying to learn, 
destroyed each other, for neither of them 

went on with the work. It is much to be "to mk. cave. 

1 In the Weekly Miscellany^ October 21, 1738, " Wednesday, 

there appeared the following advertisement: "Sir, 

"Just published, proposes for printine the not careno detain your servant 

HtsHry of the Counctl <f Trent, tr^slated from ^hilc I wrote an answer to your letter, in which 
Saipi ; with the you seem to insinuate thafll had promised more 
Authors Life, and N«tes theological, historical, than I am ready to perform. If I have raised 
and critical, from the French edition of Dr. Le your expectations by anything Aat may have 
Courayer. To "'liiclk are added, ObservaUons escaped my memory, I am sorry ; and if you re- 
on the History, and Note.s and Illustrations from mind me o^t, .shall thank you f^the favour. If 
various Authors, both printed and manuscript. i ,„ade fewer alterations than usual in the 
By S. Johnson, z. I he work will consist of two Debates, it was only because there appeared, 
hundred sheets, and be two volumes in quarto, and still appears to be, less need of alteration, 
printed on good paper and letter, a. The price The verses to Lad^ Firebrace 2 may be had when 
will be i8j. each volume, to be paid half a you please, for you know that such a subject 
guinea at the delivery of the first volume, and n^her deserves much thought, nor Requires it. 
the rest at the delivery of the second volume in «The Chinese Stories 3 may be had folded 
sheets. 3. Iwd-pence to be abated for every down when youplease to send, in which I do not 
sheet less than two hundred. It may be had on recollect that you desired any alterations to be 
a large paper, in three volumes, at the price of made, 
three guineas ; one to be paid at the time of sub- 
scribing, another at the delivery of (the first, and 

the rest at the delivery of the other volumes. 3 They afterwards appeared in the 

The work is now in the press, and will be Magazine with this title — " Versts to Lady 

diligently prosecuted. Subscriptions are taken Firebrace, at Bury Assizes.” B. 

in ^ Mr. Dodsley in Pall-Malh Mr. Rivington 8 Du Halde's Description of^hina was then 

in St. Paul's Church-yard, E. Cave at St. publishing by Mr. Cave in weekly numbers, 

John's Gate, and the Translator, at No. C, in whence Johnson was to select pieces for the em- 

Castle-street, by Cavendish-square.” B. bellishment of the Magazine. (N.) B. 
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“ An answer to another query I am very willing 
to write, and had consulted with you about it 
last night, if there had been time ; for I think it 
the most proper way of invhing such a cor- 
respondence as may be an ^vantage to the 
paper, not a load upon ft. 

“As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to 
determine their degrees of merit is not peculiar 
to me. You may, if you please, still have what 
I can say ; but 1 shall engage with little spirit in 
an affair, which 1 shall hardly end to my own 
.satisfaction, and certc^nly not to the satisfaction 
of the parties concerned f 

• • “ As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just 
to my proposal, but Iftive met with impediments, 
which, 1 hope, arc now at an end ; and if you find 
the progress hereafter not such as you have a 
right to expect, you can easily stimulate a negli- 
gent translator. 

“ If any ^or all of these have contributed to 
your discontent, I will endeavour to remove it ; 
and desire you to propose the (question to which 
you wish for an answer. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson.” 


“SlK, 


“to mk. cave. 

[-A’i? date.\ 


“ I AM pretty much of your opinion, that 
the Commentarv cannot Ik prosecuted with any 
appearance of success ; for as the names of the 
authors concerned are of more weight in the 
performance than its own intrinsic merit, the 
public >vill be soon satisfied with it. And I 
think the Exainen should be pushed forward 
\yiih the utmost expedition. Thus, ‘ This day, 
ike. _ An EJfamen of Mr. Pope’s Essay, &c. con- 
taining a succinct Account of the Philosophy of 
Mr. Leibnitz on ^he .System of the Fatalists, with 
a XJonfutation of their Opinions, and an Illustra- 
tion of the Doctrine of Free-will;’ [with what 
else you think proper J 

“ It will, above all. Be i^cessary to take notice, 
that it is a thing distinct from the Commentary. 

“ I was so far from ipiagining they stood still,^ 
that I conceived them to liave a good deal before- 
hand, and therefore wjgs less anxious in providing 
them more. Iftit if ever they stand still on my 
account, it must doubtless be chared to me ; 
and whatever else shall be reasonabl^I shall not 
oppose ; but beg a suspense of judgment till 
morning, when I must entreat you to send me a 
dozen proposals, and you sh^ then have copy 
to .spare. 

“I am, Sir, yours, im^ransus, 
“Sam. Johnson. 


“ Pray muster up the Proposal* if you can, or 
let the boy recall them from the booksellers.” 


But althoi^h he corresponded with 
Mr. Cave concerning f translation of 

^ The premium of forty pounds proposed for 
the best poem qp the Divine Attributes is here 
alluded to. (N.) B. 

2 The c^mTOsitors in Mr. Cave’s printing-office, 
who appear by this letter to have then waited for 
copy. (N.) B. 


Crousaz’s Examen of Pope’s “Essay on 
Man,” and gave advice as one anxious for 
its success, I Vas long ago convinced by a 
perusal of the Preface, that this translation 
was erroneously ascribed to him ; and I 
have found this point ascertained, beyond 
all doubt, by the following article in Dr. 
Birch’s Manuscripts in the British 
Museum : 

“KLISiE carters:, S. P. D. THOMAS 
BIRCH. 

“ Verstotjcrn tuatn Examinis Crousa- 
ziani jam perhgi. Summam styli et cle- 
gantiam^ et in re difficillimd proprietatem^ 
admiratns. 

“ Dabiiffiy Nm'Ctnb. 27° 173B.” ® 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknow- 
ledged to Mr. Seward, that she was the 
translator of the “ Examen.” 

It is remarkable, that Johnson’s last 
quoted letter to Mr. Cave concludes with 
a fair confession that he had not a dinner ; 
and it is no less remarkable, that though 
in this state of want himself, his benevo- 
lent heart was not insensible to the 
necessities of an humble labourer in 
literature, as appears from the very next 
letter : 

“to MR. CAVE. 

[Xo {fate.] 

“Dear .Sir, 

“ You may remember I have formerly talked 
with you about a Military Dictionary. The 
eldest Mr. Macbean, who was with Mr. Cham- 
bers, has very good materials for such a work, 
which I have seen, and will do it at a very low 
rate. 4 I think the terms o^War and Navigation 
might be comprised, with good explanations, in 
one 8vo. Pica, which he is willing to do for 12s. a 
sheet, to be made up a guinea at the .second im- 
pression. If you think on it, I will wait on you 
with him. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“ Pray lend me Topsel on Anifials.” 8 

I must not omit to mention, that this 
Mr. Macbean was a native of Scotland. 

In the “Gentleman’s Magazine” of 

3 Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4323. B. 

4 This book was published. B. 

8 The History of Fourfooted Beasts and 
Animals f by E^ard Topsel, London, 1607. 
The book is quoted in Walton’s Complete 
Angler. 
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this year, Johnson gave a Life of Father 
Paul ; * and he wrote the Preface to the 
Volume, t which, though prefixed to it 
when bound, is always published with the 
Appendix, and is therefore the last com- 
position belonging to it. The ability and 
nice adaptation with which he could draw 
up a prefatory address, was one of his 
peculiar excellences. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly 
attention to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter ; for, 
in a letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, 
November 28, this year, I find ** Mr. 
Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake 
a translation of “ Boethius de Cons.,” 
because there is prose and verse, and to 
pul her name to it when published.” This 
advice was not followed ; probably from 
an apprehension that the work was not 
sufficiently popular for an extensive sale. 
How well Johnson himself could have 
executed a translation of this philosophical 
poet, we may judge from the following 
specimen which he has given in the 
“ Rambler” : {Motto to No, 7.) 

** O qui perpetuA mundum ratione gubemas^ 

Terrarum c<elique sator t 

Disjice terrena nebulas et pondera molts f 
A tque tuo splendors mica / Tu namque 
serenum, 

Tu requies tranquilla pits. Te cemere/inis, 
Principium, vector^ dux^ semita^ terminus^ 
idem** 

“O THOU whose power o’er moving worlds pre- 
sides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom 
guides. 

On darkling man in pure eflulg^ence shine, ^ 
And cheer the cloud^ mind with light divine. 
’Tis thine alone to c^l.m the pious breast. 

With silent confidence and holy rest ; 

From thee, great God ! we spring, to thee 
we tend, 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end ! ** 

In 1 739, beside the assistance which he 
gave to the Parliamentary Debates, his 
writings in th^ “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
were, “The Life of Boerhaave,”* in 
which it is to be observed, that he 
discovers that love of chemistry which 
never forsook him ; “ An Appeal to the 
Public in behalf of the Editor ; ” t 
“ An Address to the Reader ; ” f “ An 
Epigram both in Greek and Latin to 
Eliza,”* and also Engtish verses* to 
her;* and, “A Greek Epigram to Dr. 


Birch.” * It has been erroneously 
supposed, that an Essay published in 
that Magazine this year, entitled “The 
Apotheosis of*Milton,” was written by 
Johnson ; and on that supposition it has 
been improperly inserted’ in the edition 
of his works by the booksellers, after his 
decease. Were there no positive testi- 
mony as to this point, the style of the 
performance, and the ^ame of Shake- 
speare not being mentioned in an Essay 
professedly reviewing^ the principal 
English Poets, would ascertain it not to 
be the production of Johnson. But 
there is here no occasion to resort to 
internal evidence ; for my Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has assured 
me, that it was written by Guthrie. His 
separate publications were, “A Complete 
Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, 
from the malicious and scandalous 
Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, Author of 
Gustavus Vasa,” * being an ironical 
Attack upon them f^r their Suppression 
of that Tragedy ; ^ and, “ Marmor Nor- 
folciense ; or an Essay on an ancient 
prophetical Inscription, in monkish 
Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in 
Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus.” * In 
this performance, he, in a feigned in- 
scription, supposed to have been found 
in Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert 
Walpole, then the obnoxious prime 
minister of this country, inveighs against 
the Brunswick siTccession, and the 
measures of governmeig consequent upon 
it. 3 To this supposed prophecy he added 
a Commentary, making each* expression 
apply to the times, with warm Anti- 
Hanoverirfh zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, 
did not make so much noise as was 
expected, and, therefore, had not a very 
exjpnsive circulation. Sir Johrf Hawkins 
relates, that “Warrants were issued, and 
messengers employed to apprehend the 

1 Henry Brooke (1706 — 83), an Lishman, author 
of the novel called^ Fool of Quality, His 
tragedy of Gustavus Vasa was put in re- 
hearsal at Drury Lane, but prohibitechis supposed 
to satirize Walpole. Brooke then published the 
play by a subscription, which amounted to 

3 The Inscription and the Translation of it are 
preserved in Tag London Magazine forLhe year 
*739i P- 244 . B. 
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author ; who# though he had forborne to 
subscribe his name to the pamphlet, the 
vigilance of those in pursuit nf him had 
discovered ; ” and we arc^informed, that 
he lay concealed iiv, Lambeth-marsh till 
the scent after him grew cold. This, 
however, is altogether without founda- 
tion ; for Mr. Steele, one of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, who amidst a 
variety of impor^int business, politely 
obliged me with his attention to my in- 
‘quiry, informed ^e, that “ He directed 
every possible search to be made in the 
records of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State’s Office, but could find no trace 
whatever of any warrant having been 
issued to apprehend the author of this 
pamphlet.” 

“ Marmor Norfolciense ” became ex- 
ceedingly scarce, so that I, for many years 
endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of 
it. At last I was indebted to the malice 
of one of Johnson’s numerous petty adver- 
saries, who in 1775, published a new 
edition of it, ** MBth Notes and a 
Dedication t^ Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
by Tribunus ; ” in which some puny 
scribbler invidiously attempted to found 
upon it a charge of inconsistency against 
its author,, because he had accepted of a 
pension from his present Majesty, and 
had written in^support of the measures of 
government. A's a mortification to such 
impotent malice, of which there are so 
many instances to\#ards men of eminence, 
I am happy to relate that this telum 
I imbelle did not reAch its exalted object 
till about a year after it thus appeared, 
when I merilioneti it to him, supposing 
that he knew gf the rcpublication, ^ To my 
surprise, he had not yet heard of it. ^ He 
requested me to go directly and get it for 
him, which 1 did. He Iqpked at it and 
laughed, and seemed to he much diverted 
with the feeble efforts of his unknown ad- 
versary, who, I hope, is alive to read this 
account. “Now,” said hi, “here is 
somebody ’'who thinks he has vexed me 
sadly; yet, if*it had not been for you, 
you rogue, I should probSbly never have 
seen it.” 

As Mr. P(^’s note concerning John- 
son, alluded to in a former page, refers 
both toliis “ London,” and his “Marmor 


Norfolciense,” I have deferred inserting 
it till now. I am indebted for it to Dr. 
Percy, the Bj;shop of Dromore, who per- 
mitted me to copy it from the original in 
his possession. It was presented to his 
Lordship by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
whom it was given by the son of Mr. 
Richardson the painter, the person to 
whom it is addressed. I have transcribed 
it with minute exactness, that the peculiar 
mode of writing, and imperfect spelling 
of that celebrated poet, may be exhibited 
to the curious in literature. It justifies 
Swift’s epithet of “ paper-sparing Pope,”^ 
for it is written on a slip no larger than a 
common message-card, and was sent to 
Mr. Richardson, along with the imitation 
of Juvenal. 

‘*This is imitated by one Johnson who put in 
for Publick-school in Shro;)shire,‘>i but was dis- 
appointed. He has an infirmity of the convulsive 
kind, that attacks him sometimes, so as to make 
Him a sad Spectacle. Mr. P. from the Merit of 
This Work which was all the knowledge he had 
of Him endeavour’d to serve Him without his own 
application ; & wrote to my L^. gore, but he did 
not succeed. Mr. Johnson published afterw^". 
another Poem in Latin with Notes the whole very 
numerous call’d the Norfolk Prophecy. 

“ P.” 

Johnson had been told of this note ; 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds informed him 
of the compliment which it contained, 
but, from delicacy, avoided shewing him 
the paper itself. When Sir Joshua 
observed to Johnson that he seemed very 
desirous to see Pope’s note, he answered, 
“ Who would not be proud to have such 
a man as Pope so solifijtous in inquiring 
about him ? ” 

The infirmity to whic 9 Mr. Pope alludes, 
appeared to me also, as I have elsewhere'* 

1 “ Get all your verses printed fair, 

Then let them well be dried. 

And Curll must have a special care 
To leave the margin wide. 

“ Send these to paper-sparmg Pope ; 

And when he sits to wflte, 

No letter with an envelope^ 

Could give him more delight. ” 

— Swift’s Advice to Grub-street Writers. 

The manuscript of Pope’s translations of the 
Iliad and Odys.sey, which are preserved in the 
British Museum, is mostly written on the backs of 
letters. 

s See note on p. 40. B. 

8 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides-, 3d edit, 
p. 8. • B. 
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observed, to be of the convulsive kind, and 
of the nature of that distemper called St. 
Vitus’s dance ; and in this ^pinion I am 
confifmed by the description which 
Sydenham gives of that disease. ** This 
disorder 1 % a kind of convulsion. It 
manifests itself by halting or unsteadiness 
of one of the legs, which the patient draws 
after him like an idiot. If the hand of 
the same side be applied to the breast, or 
any other part of the body, he cannot 
keep it a moment in the same posture, 
but it will be drawn into a different one 
by a convulsion, notwithstanding all his 
efforts to the contrary.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, however, was of a different 
opinion, and favoured me with the follow- 
ing paper. 

“ Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are 
improperly called convulsions. He could sit 
motionless, when he was told^ so to do, as well as 
any other man. ^ My opinion is, that it ]^roceeded 
from a habit which he had indulged himself in, 
of accompanying his thoughts with certain un- 
toward actions, and those actions always appeared 
to me as if they were meant to reprobate some 
part of his past conduct. Whenever he was not 
engaged in conversation, such thou|;hts were sure 
to rush into his mind ; and, for this reason, any 
company, any employment whatever, he preferred 
to being alone. The great business of his life, he 
.said, was to escape from himself ; this disposition 
he considered as the disease of his mind, which 
nothing cured but company. 

*' One instance of his absence and particularity, 
as it is characteristic of the man, may be worth 
relating. When he and I took a journey to- 
gether into the West, we visited the late Mr. 
Banks, of Dorsetshire ; the conversation turning 
upon pictures, which Johnson could not well see, 
he retired to a corner of the room, stretching out 
his right leg as far a%he could reach before him, 
then bringing up his left leg, and, stretching his 
right still further onf The old gentleman observ- 
ing him, went up to him, and in a very courteous 
manner assured him, though it was not a new 
house, the flooring was perfectly^ safe. The 
Doctor started from his reverie, like a person 
waked out of his sleep, but spoke not a word.” 

While we are on this subject, my 
readers mtfy not be displeased with 
another anecdote, communicated to me by 
the same friend, from the relation of Mr. 
Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent 
visitor at the house of Mr. Richardson, 
author of “ Clarissa,” and other novels of 
extensive reputation, ^r. Hogarth came 
one day to see Richardson, soon after the 


execution of Dr. Camerqn, for having 
taken arms for the House of Stuart in 
1745-6 ; aifd being a warm partisan of 
George the Second, he observed to 
Richardson, lliat cert|iinly there must have 
been some very unfavourable circum- 
stances lately discovered in this particular 
case, which had induced the King to ap- 
prove of an execution for rebellion so long 
after the time when it was committed, as 
this had the appearanSe of putting a man 
to death in cold blood. ^ and was very un-' 
like his Majesty’s usuarclemency. While 
he was talking, he perceived a person 
standing at a window in the room, shaking 
his head, and rolling himself about in a 
strange ridiculous manner. He concluded 
that he was an idiot, whom his relations 
had put under the care of Mr. Richardson, 
as a very good man. To his great sur- 
prise, however, this figure stalked forwards 
to where he and Mr. Richardson were 
sitting, and all at once took up the ar^- 
ment, and burst out into an invective 
against George th% Second, nft one, who, 
upon all occasions, was unrelenting and 
barbarous ; mentioning many instances, 
particularly, that when an officer of high 
rank had been acquitted by a Court Mar- 
tial, George the Second had with his own 
hand struck his name off the list. In 
short, he displayed such a power of 
eloquence, that Hogarth ‘looked at him 
with astonishment, and actually imagined 
that this idiot had bren at the moment 
inspired. Neithef Hogarth nor Johnson 

1 Impartial posterity may, perhaps, be as little ' 
inclined as Dr. Johiisoii§,was, to justify the un- 
common rigour exercised in tfie case of Dr. 
Archibal(^ Cameron. He was an amiable and 
I truly honest man ; and his offence was owing to 
a generous, though mistaken principle of duty. 
Being obliged, after 1746, to give up his profession 
as a physician, i^d to go into foreign parts, he 
was honoured with the rank of Colonel, both in 
Jhe French and ^anish service. sHe was a son 
of the ancient and respectable family of Cameron 
of Lochiel ; ai^ his brother, who was the Chief of 
that brave clan, distinguished himself by modera- 
tion and humanity, while the Highland army 
marched victorious through Scotland. It is 
remarkable of tins Chief, thA though he had 
earnestly remonstrated against^ the attempt as 
hopeless, he was oft(» heroic a spirit not to venture 
his life and fortune in the cause, when personally 
asked by him whom he thougK his Prince. B. 
See the Introduction to Redgauntlei. Cameron 
was executed June 7, 1753. 



FO/C TJIE “ GENTLEMAN\^ MAGAZINE 


were made ksiown to each other at this 
interview. 

In 1 740 he wrote for the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine” the “ Preface®* t “The Life 
of Admiral Blake,*** and the first parts of 
those of “ Sir Francis Drake,” * and 
“Philip Barretier,”* both which he 
finished the following year. He also 
wrote an “Essay on Epitaphs,”* and 
an “Epitaph on J*hillips, a Musician,”* 
which was afterwards published, with 
some other pic^s of his, in Mrs. 
Williams's Miscellanies. This Epitaph 
is so exquisitely beautiful, that I remem- 
ber even I^ord Karnes, strangely pre- 
judiced as he was against Dr. Johnson, 
was compelled to allow it very high 
praise. It has been ascribed to Mr. 
Garrick, from its appearing at first with 
the signature G ; but I have heard Mr. 
Garrick declare, that it was written by Dr. 
Johnson, and give the following account 
of the manner in which it was composed. 
Johnson and he were sitting together ; 
when, anfongst oth*r things, Garrick 
repeated an Epitaph upon this Phillips 
by a Dr. Wilkes, in these words : 


“ Exalted soul ! whose harmony could please 
Tlie love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 
Could jaifing discord, like Amphioii, move 
To be.autcous order and harmonious love ; 

Rest here in p^ce, till angels bid thee rise, 
And meet thy olessed Saviour in the skies.” 

Johnson shook* his head at these 
common-place funere.'Tl lines, and said to 
Garrick, “ I thinks Davy, I can make a 
better.” Then stirring about his tea for 
a little whil^ in a^tatc of meditation, he 
almost extempore produced the /ollowing 
verses : 

" Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power of hapless love ; 
Rest herci^listress d by poverty no more, 

Here find mat calm thou gav’st so oft before* 
Sleep, undisturb’d, within this peaceful shrine. 
Till angels wake thee with a not-% like thine ! ” 1 


iThe epitaph eof Phillips is in the porch of 
Wolverhampton Church. ThU prose part of it 
IS curious Near this place lies Charles 
CLAUDIUS Phillips, Whose absolute contempt 
of riches and ii^itable performances upon the | 
^olin, made him the admiration of all that knew j 
him. He was bom in Wales, made the tour of 
Europe, Ad, after the experience of both kinds j 


At the same time that Mr. Gairick 
favoured me with this anecdote, he re- 
peated a verj5 pointed epigram by Johnson 
on George the Second and Colley Glibber, 
which has never yet appeared, and of 
which I know not the cxact^ Vlate. Dr. 
Johnson afterwards gave it to me 
himself : 

“ Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain. 

And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 
Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing.; 
For Nature form’d the Poet for the King.^' 

In 1741 he wrote for the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” the Preface,! “Conclusion 
of his lives of Drake and Barretier,”* 
“ A free translation of the Tests of 
Hierocles with an Introduction ; ” t and, 
I think, the following pieces : “Debate 
on the Proposal of Parliament to Crom- 
well, to assume the Title of King, 
abridged, modified, and digested ; ” t 
“Translation of Abbe Guyon’s Disser- 
tation on the Amazons ; ” t “ Translation 
of Fontenelle’s Panegyrick on Dr. 
Morin.” t Two notes upon this appear 
to me undoubtedly his. He this year, 
and the two following, wrote the Parlia- 
mentary Debates. He told me himself, 
that he was the sole composer of them for 
those three years only. He was not, how- 
ever, precisely exact in his statement, 
which he mentioned from hasty recol- 
lection ; for it is sufficiently evident, that 
I his composition of them began November 
19, 1740, and ended February 23, 1 742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave’s letters 
to Dr. Birch that Cavg had better assist- 
ance for that branch of his Magazine, than 
has been generally .siJJjposed ; and that 
he was indefatigable in getting it made as 
perfect as he could. 

of fortune. Died in 1732.” Mr. Garrick appears 
not to have recited the verses correctly, _ the 
original being as follows. One^ of the various 
readings is remarkable, as it ^ the germ of 
Johnson's concluding line : 

“ Exalted soul, thy various sounds could plc.-iso 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 

Could jarring crowds^ like old Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 

Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise. 

And meet thy Saviour's consort in the skies.” 

From a note contributed to the 3rd edition 
by the Rev. J. K Blake way, of Shrewsbury. 
Consort would now be spelled concert. 
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Thus, 2ist July, 1735, “I trouble you 
with the enclosed, because you said you 
could easily correct what is ^ere given for 
Lord Chesterfield’s speech. I beg you 
will do so as soon as you can for me, 
because In;' month is far advanced.” 

And 15th July, 1737, “As you re- 
member the Debates so far as to perceive 
the speeches already printed are not exact, 
I beg the favour that you will penise the 
enclosed, and, in the best manner your 
memory will serve, correct the mistaken 
passages, or add any thing that is omitted. 
4 should be very glad to have something 
of the Duke of Newcastle’s speech, which 
would be particularly of service. 

“A gentleman has Lord Bathurst’s 
speech to add something to.” 

And July 3, 17^, “You will see what 
stupid, low abominable stuff is put ^ upon 
your noble and learned friend’s a charac- 
ter, such as I should quite reject, and 
endeavour to do something better towards 
doing justice to the character. But as I 
cannot expect to attain my desire in that 
respect, it would be a great satisfaction, 
as well as an honour to our work, to have 
the favour of the genuine speech. It is a 
method that several have been pleased to 
take, as I could shew, but I think myself 
under a restraint. I shall say so far, that 
I have had some by a third hand, which I 
understood well enough to come from the 
first ; others by penny-post, and others by 
the speakers themselves, who have been 
pleased to visit St. John’s Gate, and shew 
particular marks of their being pleased.”* 

There is no reaSon, I believe, to doubt 
the veracity of ^ave. It is, however, 
remarkable, that none of these letters are 
in the years during which Johnson alone 
furnished the Debates, and one of them 
is in the very year after he ceased from 
that labour. Johnson told me, that as 
soon as he found that the speeches were 
thought gefiuine, he determined that he 
would write no more of them ; “ For he 
would not be accessory to the propagation of 
falsehood. ” A nd such was the tenderness 
of his conscience, that a short time before 
his death, he expressed his regret for his 
1 I suppose in another compilation of the same 
kind. B. 

9 Doubtless, Lord Hardwicke. B. 

S Birch's MSS. in the British Museum, 430s. B. 


having been the author of fictions, which 
had passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in 
thinking, thayhe Debates which he had 
framed were to be valued as orations upon 
questions of public importance. They 
have accordingly been collected in 
volumes, properly arranged, and recom- 
mended to the notice of parliamentary 
speakers by a preface, written by no 
inferior hand.* I must, however, observe, 
that although there is m those Debates a 
wonderful store of political information, 
and very powerful eloquence, I cannot 
agree that they exhibit the manner of each 
I particular speaker, as Sir John Hawkins 
seems to think. But, indeed, what 
opinion can we have of his judgment, and 
taste in public speaking, who presumes to 
give, as the characteristics of two 
celebrated orators, “The deep-mouthed 
rancour of Pulteney, and the yelping per- 
tinacity of Pitt.” ® 

This year I find that his tragedy of 
Irene had been fo« some timfe ready for 
the stage, and that his necessities made 
him desirous of getting as much as he 
could for it, without delay ; for there is 
the following letter from Mr. Cave to Dr, 
Birch, in the same volume of ipanuscripts 
in the British Museum, from which I 
copied those above quoted. They were 
most obligingly pointed out to me by Sir 
William Musgrave, one of the Curators 
of that noble repositcpy. 

4 I am assured that tl^ editor is Mr. Georee 
Chalmers, whose commercial works are well- 
known and esteemed. B 

* Hawkins’s 100. B. The 

authorship of these debates was not known out- 
side CaVv's office, and accolUing to Murphy 
{Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnsot^ 
was first avowed by Johnson himself at a dinner 
given by Foote. ITie ^mpany were praising a 
speech deliverer by Pitt towards the close of 
Walpole’s administration as equal to anything in 
the orations of Demosthenes. “That speech," 
said Johnson, “ I wrote in a garret in Exeter 
Street,” and^then proceeded to explain how it 
was done. One of the company praised his im- 
partiality, observing that he dealt out reason and 
eloquence with an equal haifd to both parties. 
“ Inat is not qfiite true," was the answer. “ I 
saved appearances tolerably well ;.but I took care 
that the Whig dogs should not have the best of 
it." According to Hawkins, ^the sale of The 
Gentleman* s Magazine increased from xo,ooo to 
15,000 copies a month while Johnsop wrote the 
Debates. 


JOHNSON AND THE BOOKSELLER 


“ Sept. '9, 1741. 

“ I HAVE put Mr. Johnson’s plajr into Mr. 
Gray’s ^ hands, in order to sell it to him, if he is 
incluied to buy it ; but^ I doubt whether he will 
or not. He would dispose o^the copy, and 
whatever advantage be made by acting it. 
Would your society, oif any gentleman, or body 
of men that you know, take such a bargain ? He 
and I are very unfit to deal with theatrical per- 
sons. Fleetwood was to have acted it last se^on, 
but Johnson’s diffidence or prevented it.” 3 

I have already mftitioned that “Irene ” 
was not brought into publick notice till 
Garrick was manager of Drury-lane 
theatre. 

In 1742 he wrote for the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine ” the Preface,* the “ Parliamen- 
tary Debates,”* “ Essay on the Account 
of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough,”* then the popular topic of 
conversation. This Essay is a short but 
masterly performance. W e find him in N o. 
13 of his “ Rambler,” censuring a profli- 
gate sentiment in that “ Account ; ” and 
again insisting upon it strenuously in con- 
versation.* • “An Acejpunt of the Life of 
Peter Burmanf”* I believe chiefljf taken 
from a foreign publication ; as, indeed, 
he could not himself know much about 
Burman ; “ Additions to his Life of 
Barretier ; ”* “ The Life of Sydenham,”* 
afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan’s edition 
of his works ; “ Proposals for printing 
Bibliotheca HaPleiana, or a Catalogue of 
the Library of the Earl of Oxford.”* 
His account of that^elebrated collection 
of books, in which he displays the import- 
ance to literature, ^f what the French 
call a catalogue raisonniy when the 
subjects of it #re ejftensive and various, 
and it is executed with ability, cannot fail 
to impress all Ifts readers with adftiration | 
of his philological attainments. It was 
afterwards prefixed to the first volume 
of the Catalogue, in whrch the Latin 

1 A bookseller of London. B. 

* Not the Royal Society ; but the Society for 
the encouragement of learning,^ of which Dr. 
Birch was a leading member. Their object was 
to assist authors imprinting expensive works. It 
existed from about 1735 to i746,^hen, having in- 
curred a considerable debt, it wSs dissolved. B. 

3 'Fhere is np erasure here, but a mere blank ; 
to fill up which may be an exercise for ingenious 
conjecture. B. 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ 3d edit, 
p. 167. B. 
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accounts of books were written by him. 
lie was employed in this business by Mr. 
Thomas Osborne the bookseller,^ who 
purchased th^ library for 13,000/., i^sum 
which Mr. Oldys says, in one of his 
manuscripts, was not more^<h^in the 
binding of the books had cost ; yet, as 
Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowness of 
the sale was such, that there was noUmuch 
gained by it. It has been confidently 
related, with many embellishments, that 
Johnson one day knocked Osborne down 
in his shop, with a folio, and put his foot 
upon his neck. The simple truth I had , 
from Johnson himself. “ Sir, he was 
impertinent to me, and I beat him. Hut 
it was not in his shop : it was in my own 
chamber.” 

A very diligent observer may trace him 
where we .should not easily suppoic him 
to be found. 1 have no doubt that he 
wrote the little abridgment enlilled 
“Foreign History,” in the Magazine for 
December. To prove it, I shall quote 
the Introduction. ‘ ‘ As this is that season 
of the year in which Nature may be said 
to command a suspension of hostilities, 
and which seems intended, by putting a 
short stop to violence and slaughter, to 
afford time for malice to relent, and ani- 
mosity to subside ; we can scarce expect 
any other account than of plans, negotia- 
tions, and treaties, of proposals for peace, 
and preparations for war.” As also this 
passage : “ Let those who despise the 
capacity of the Swiss, tell us by what won- 
derful policy, or by what hai)py concilia- 
tion of interests, it is brought to pass, that 
in a body made up of djJFerent communi- 
ties and different religions, there should 
be no civil commotions, though the people 
are so warlike, that, to nominate and raise 
an army is the same. ” 

I am obliged to Mr. Astle ® for his 
ready permission to copy the two following 
letters of which the original* are in his 
pos.session. Their contents shew that they 

6 See The ' Dunciad (ii. 167), and Lives of the 
Poets (Pope). 

3 Thomas Astle was for many years Keeper of 
the Records in the Tower, one of the Keepers of 
the Paper Office, and a Trustee of the British 
Museum. Horace Walpole (Zr«//<rrv, vi. 299) calls • 
him, A wight who 4 ives like moths onoldparch- 
ments. 4 ’ 
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SO 


were written about this time, and that 
Johnson was now engaged in preparing 
an historical account of the J 3 ritish Parlia- 
ment; 


TO MR. CAVE. 

\Nt> date.\ 


** Sir, 

" I BELIEVE I am going to write a long 
letter, and have therefore taken a whole sheet of 
paper. The first thing to be written about is our 
historical design. 

You mentioned the proposal of printing in 
numbers, as an alteration in the scheme, but I 
believe you mistook, some way or other, my 
meaning ; I had no other view than that you 
might rather print too many of five sheets, than 
of five-and-thirty. 

“With regard to what I shall say_ on the 
manner of proceeding, I would have it under- 
stood as wholly indifferent to me, and my opinion 
onlv, not my resolution. Emptoris sit eligere. 

“ 1 think the insertion of the exact dates of the 
most important events in the margin, or of so 
many events as may enable the reader to regulate 
the order of facts with sufficient exactness, the 
proper medium between a journal, which has 
regard only to time, and a history which ranges 
facts according to their dependence on each other, 
and postpones or anticipates according to the 
convenience of narration. 1 think die work 
ought to partake of the spirit of history, which 
is contrary to minute exactness,^ and of the regu- 
larity of a journal, which is inconsistent with 
spirit. For this reason, 1 neither admit numbers 
nor dates, nor reject them. 

“ I am of your opinion with regard to placing 
most of the resolutions, &c. , in the margin, and 
think we shall give the most complete account of 
parliamentary proceedings that can be contrived. 
The naked papers, without an historical treatise 
interwoven, require some other book to make 
them understood. 1 will date the succeeding 
facts with some exactness, but I think in the 
margin. You told me on Saturday that I had 
received money on this work, and found set down 
13/. 2«. td. reckons '.g the half-guinea of last 
Saturday. As you hinted to me that you had 
many cauls for monejr, I would not pfess you too 
hard, and therefore shall desire only, as 1 send it 
in, two guineas for a sheet of copy ; the rest you 
may pay me, when it may be more convenient ; 
and even by this sheet-payment I shall, for some 
time, be very expensive. 

“ The Life of Savage I am ready to go 
upon ; amd in Great Primer, and Pica notes, 1 
reckon on sending in half a sheet a day ; but the 
money for that shall likewise lie by in your hands 
till it is done. With the debates, shall not 1 have 
business enough ? if I had but good pens. 

“ Towards Mr. Savage’s Life what more have 
you got? 1 would willingly have his trial, &c., 
and know whether his defence be at Bristol, and 
would have his collection of poems, on account 
of the Preface ; — “The Plain Dealer," 1 — all the 


1 The Plain was published in 1724, and 

centred some account of Savage. B. 


magaxines that have any thing ,, s or relating 

to him. . . 

“ 1 thought my letter would be long, but it is 
now ended ; and, 1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ The boy found me vjiriting this almost in the 
dark, when I could not quite easily read yours. ^ 

“ I have read the Italian '.—nothing in it is 
well. ^ ^ . 

“ I had no notion of having any thing for the 
inscription. 1 hope you don’t think I, kept it to 
extort a price. 1 could think of nothing till to- 
day. If you could spare* me^ another guinea for 
the history. I shoula take it very kindly, to- 
night ; but if you do not, .T shall not think it an 
injury.— I am almost well again.’’ 

“ TO MR. CAVE. 

“ Sir, 

“ You did not tell me your determination 
about the Soldier's Letter,"'^ which I am confident 
was never printed. I think it will not do by 
itself, or in any other place, so well as the Mag. 
Extraordinary. If you will have it all, I believe 
you do not think I set it high, and I will be glad 
if what you give, you will give quickly. 

“You need not be in care about something to 
print, for I have got the State Trials, and ^all 
extract Layer, Atterbury, and Macclesfield from 
them, and shall bring them to you in a fortnight *, 
after which I will tuy to get t^e South Sea 
Report." 

\No datOy nor signature.] 

I would also ascribe to him an “ Essay 
on the Description of China, from the 
French of Du Halde.’^t 

His writings in the “Gentleman's Maga- 
zine” in 1743, are, the Preface, f the 
Parliamentary Debates,! “Considerations 
on the Dispute betwcf^n Crousaz and War- 
burton, on Pope's Essay on Man ’ ; "f in 
which, while he defei^s Crousaz, he shews 
an admirable metaphysical acuteness and 
temperance in contro/ersy ; “Ad Lauram 
parituram Epigramma ; ® and, “A 

Latin Translation of Pope?s Verses on his 
Grotto *' ;* and, as he could employ his 
pen with equal success upon a small 
matter as a gihsat, 1 suppose him to be the 
/author of an advertisement fbr Osborne, 
concerning the great Harleian Catalogue. 

3 I have noV discovered what this was. B. 

3 A nglieuas inter pulckerritna Laura puellaSy 
Mox uteri pondus depositura gravey 
Adsity Lauxjpy tibifacilis Lucina dolentiy 

' Neve tibi noceat pnenituisse Deee, 

Mr. Hector was present when this Epigram 
was made impromptu. The &st line was pro- 
posed by Dr. James, and Jenson was called 
upon by the company to finish it, which he in- 
stantly did. B. ' 
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But I should think myself much 
wanting, both to my illustrious friend and 
my readers, did I not introduce here, 
with more than ordinal;^ respect, an 
exquisitely beautiful •Ode, which has not 
been inserted in any of the collections of 
Johnson^s poetry, written by him at a very 
early period, as Mr. Hector informs me, 
and inserted in the ** Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ” of this year. 

Friendship, an Ode.* 

Friendship, peculiar boon of heav’n, 

The noble mind's delight and pride, 

To men and angels only giv’n, 

To all the lower world deny’d. 

While love unknown among the blest, 

Parent of thousand wild desires, 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires ; 

With bright, but oft destructive, gleam. 

Alike o’er all his lightnings fly ; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav’rites of the sky. 

Thy gentje flows of guiltless joys 
On fools qnd villainf ne’er descend : 

In vain for tnee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. . 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life’s darksome w.iy I 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow^ 

When souls*lto blissful climes remove ; 

What rais'd our virtue here below. 

Shall aid our happiness above. 

Johnson had now an opportunity of 
obliging his schoolfcllow. Dr. James, of 
whom he once observed, “no man brings 
more mind to his* profession. ” James 
published this^ear his “ Medicmal Dic- 
tionary, ” in three volumes folio. Johnson, 
as I understood from him, had written, or 
assisted in writing, the prqoosals for this 
work ; and being very fond of the study 
of physic, in which James was hismasterf 
he furnished some of the articles. He, 
however, certainly wrote for ft the Dedi- 
cation to Dr. Meadjf which is conceived 
with great adltlress, to conciliate the 
patronage of that very eminent man. ^ . 

' *‘_-TO DR. MEAD. 

. -ITiat the Medicinal Dictionary is 

dedicated you, is to be imputed only to your 
eputation for superior skill in those sciences 


It has been circulated, I know not with 
what authenticity, that Johnson considered 
Dr. Birch as %dull writer, and said of him, 
“ Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee ir» con- 
versation ; but no sooner does he take a 
pen in his hand, than it becom<iS*a torpedo 
to him, and benumbs all his faculties.” 
That the literature of this country is much 
indebted to Birch’s activity and diligence 
must certainly be acknowledged. We 
have seen that Johnson honoured him wkh 
a Greek Epigram ; and his correspondence 
with him, during many years, proves 
that he had no mean opinion of him.® 

“ TO DR. DIRCll. 

“ Thursday, Sept. 29, 1743. 

“ Sir, 

I HOPE you will excuse me for troubling yoi' 
on an occasion on which I know not whom else 
I can apply to ; I am at a loss for the Lives anti 
Characters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, 
and the minister Sunderland ; and beg that you 
will inform [me] where I may find them, and send 
any pamphlets, &c., relating to them^ to Mr. ('avc 
to be perused for a few days by. Sir, your most 
humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

liis circumstances were at this time em- 
barrassed ; yet his aflection for his mother 
w'as so warm, and so liberal, that he took 
upon himself a debt of hers, which, 
though small in itself, was then consider- 

which 1 have endeavoured to explain and facili- 
tate : and you are, therefore, to consider thi:; 
address, if it be agreeable to you, as one of the 
rewards of merit, and if otherwise, as one of the 
inconveniences of eminence^ However you shall 
receive it, py design cnnrmt be disappointed ; 
because this public appeal to your judgment 
will shew that I do not found my hopes of appro- 
bation upon the ignorance of my readers, and 
that I fear his censure least, whose knowledge is 
most extensive. I am Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, R. James." 1 ). 

Richard Mead (1675 — i754)studied at Utrechp 
I..eyden, and Padua, where he took his doctor’s 
degree. He was appointed physician to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and was a strong supporter of 
inoculation for smalj-pox. He published several 
works on his profe.ssion. 

2 Thomas Birrh(i705 — 66), originally a Quaker, 
afterwards a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He was chaplain to Lord Kilmarnock, who wa; 
executed for his share in the Rebellion of t;r45 
a voluminous writer, and an honest, industrioii. 
man. He left his library and collection of manu 
scriptsito the -British Museum, of which he was a 
trustee. 
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able to him. This appears from the follow- 
ing letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, 
of Lichfield, the original of which lies now 
before^ me. 

“ TO }\rL. LEVETT *, IN LICHFIELD. 

“ December i, 1743. 

“ Sir, 

“I AM extremely sorry that wc have en- 
croached so nuu:!i upon your forbearance with 
respnect to the interest, which a great perplexity of 
afiajrs hindered me from thinking of with that 
attention that I ought, and which 1 am not im- 
mediately able to remit to you, but will pay it (I 
think twelve pounds) in two months. I look 
upon this, and on the future interest of that mort- 
gage, as my own debt; and beg that you will 
be pleased to give me directions how to pay it, 
and not mention it to my dear mother. If it be 
necessary to pay this in less time, 1 believe 1 can 
do it; but I take two months for certainty, and 
beg an answer whether you can allow me so much 
time. I think myself very much obliged to your 
forbearance, and shall esteem it a great happiness 
to be able to serve you. I have great oppor- 
tunities of dispersing any thing that you ^ may 
think it proper to make public. 1 will give a 
note for the money, payable at the time men- 
tioned, to any one here that you shall appoint. 
1 am. Sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, 

“ in Gray’s Inn." 

It does not appear that he wrote any 
thing in 1744 for the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, but the Preface.! Ilis “ Life of 
Barretier ” was now rc-publishcd in a pam- 
phlet by itself. But he produced one 
work this year, fully sufficient to maintain 
the high reputation which he had acquired. 
This was “ The Life of Richard Sav- 
age ” ;* a man, tA whom it is difficult 
to speak impartia^y, without wondering 
that he was for some time the intimate 
companion of Johnson ; for his character’ 

^ As a specimen of his temper, I in.sert the 
following letter from him to a noble I.x»rd [Tyr- 
connel], to whom he was under great obligations, 
but who, on account of his b.Td conduct, was 
obliged to discafd him. ^ llic original was in the 
hands of the late Francis Cockayne Cust, Ksq., 
one of his Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law : 
" Right Honourable Bkute and Booby,~I find 

you want (as Mr. is pleased to hint) to 

swear away my life, that is, the life of your 
creditor, bccau.se he a.sks you for a debt.-^The 
: shall soon be acquainted with this, to 

S whether you are not fitter to be an Irish 
snee, than to be an Irish Peer. — I defy and 
despise you. 1 am, your detdkinined adversar>'. 


was marked by profligacy, ipslblence and 
ingratitude : yet, as he undoubtedly had 
a warm and vigorous, though unregulated 
mind, had seen life in all its varieties, and 
been much in tfie con^any of the states- 
men and wits of his time, he could com- 
municate to Johnson an abundant supply 
of such materials as his philosophical 
curiosity most eagerly desired ; and, as 
Savage’s misfortunes and misconduct had 
reduced him to Ihe^ lowest state of 
wretchedness as a writer for his bread, his 
visit to St. John’s Gate^baturally brought 
Johnson and him together.* 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson 
and Savage were sometimes in such ex- 
treme indigence,® that they could not pay 

2 Sir John Hawkins gives the world to under- 
stand, that Johnson, “ Being an admirer of 
genteel manners, was captivated by the address 
and demeanour of Savage, who, as to his ex- 
terior, was to a remarkable degree accomplished." 
— Hawkins’s Life^ p. 52. But Sir John’s notions 
of gentility must appear somewhat ludicrous, 
from his stating the following circumstance as 
presumptive evidence that Savage ^as a good 
swordsman : ** That he Understood the exercise of 
a gentleman’s weapon, may be inferred from the 
use made of it in that rash encounter which is 
related in his life.’’^ The dexterity here alluded 
to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunken- 
ness, .stabbed a man at a coffee-house, and killed 
him : for which he was tried at the Old Bailey, 
and found guilty of murder. Johnson, indeed, 
describes him as having "A grave and manly 
deportment, a solemn dignity ^ of mien ; but 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into- 
an engaging easiness of manners." How highly 
Johnson admired him for that knowledge which 
he himself so much cultivated, and what kindness 
he entertained for him, appears from the following 
lines in the Gentleman SfAfagazine for April, 
1738, wliich I am assured were written by 
Johnson : 

Ad Ricardum Savage. 

“ HumanHtudium generis cut pectore/ervet^ 

O colat humanum te foveatque genus." B. 

The original title, ^iven by Croker, is as absurd 
as the lines themselves. 

Ricardum Savage ^ Arm : HuMani generis' 
amatorem. 

To Richard Siy/age, Esquire, the lover of the 
human race." 

3 The following striking projif of Johnson’s 

extreme indigence,^hen he published the Life 0/ 
Savage, was, Malone,) communicated to- 

Mr. Boswell, by Mr. Richard Stowl, of Apsl^, 
in Bedfordshire, from the information of Mr. 
Walter Harte, author of the Bife of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and tutor to Lord Chest^eld’s son. 
“ Soon after Savage’s Life was publirhed, Mr^ 
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for a lodging ; so that they have wan- 
dered together whole nights in the streets. 
Yet in these almost incredible scenes of 
distress, we may auppose that Savage 
mentioned many of the anecdotes with 
which Johnson afterwards enriched the 
life of this unhappy companion, and those 
of other poets. 

lie told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one 
^ night in particular, when Savage and he 
' walked round St. James’s Square for want 
of a lodging, they were not at all depressed 
by their situation ; but in high spirits and 
brimful of patriotism, traversed the 
square for several hours, inveighed against 
the minister, and “resolved they would 
sland by their country 

I am afraid, however, that by associating 
with Savage, who was habituated to the 
dissipation and licentiousness of the town, 
Johnson, though his good principles re- 
mained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater 
simplicity, *h^ was reiHarked by his friend 
Mr. Hector ; but was imi)erceptibly led 
into some indulgences which occasioned 
much distress to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an 
authentic tand favourable account of his 
extraordinary friend should first get 
possession of« the public attention, is 
evident from a letter w’hich he wrote in the 
“ Gentleman’s M^azine” for August of 
the year precedingTts publication. 

“ Mr. Urban, 

“As your collect^ns shew how often you 
hove owed the Ornaments of your poetical pages 
to the correspondence of the unfor^nate and 
ingenious Mr. ^vage, I doubt not bin you have 
so much regard to his memory as to encourage 
any design that may have a tendency to the 
jireservation of it from insuks or calumnies ; 
and therefore, with some de^ee of assurance, 
entreat youito inform the public, that his life 
will speedily be published by a person who was 
favoured with his confidence, and received from 
himself an account of most of tfte transactions 


Harte dined witl^Edward Cave, and occasionally 
praised it. Soon after, meetii|g him. Cave said, 
* You made a man very happy t’other day.' — 
‘ How could ftiat be,’ says Harte *, ‘ nobody was 
there but ourselves.’ Cave answered by remind- 
ing him that a pftte of victuals was sent behind 
a screen, which was to Johnson, dressed so 
shabbily^ Ciat he did not choose to appear J but 
on heanng the conversation, he was highly 
delighted with the encomiums on his book.” 
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which he proposes to mention, to the time of his 
retirement to ^ansea in Wales. 

“ From that^riod, to his death in the prison 
of Bristol, the account will be continued from 
materi.'ils still less liable to objection ; his own 
letters, and those of his friends, aDine of wliicli 
will be inserted in the work, and abstracts of 
others subjoined in the margin. 

“It may be reasonably im.agincd, th^t others 
m.'iy have the .same design ; but as it is not 
credible that they can obtain the same materials, 
it must be expected they will supidy from, in- 
vention the w.ant of intelligence ; and that under 
the title of * The Life of Savage,' tliey will pub- 
lish only a novel, filled with romantic adven- 
tures, and imaginary amours. You may therefore, 
pphaps, gratify the lovers of truth and wit, by 
giving me leave to inform them in your Magazine, 
that my account will be published in 8vo by Mr. 
Roberts, in Warwick-lane.” 

\No signature. ^ 

In February, 1744, it accordingly came 
forth from the shop of Roberts, between 
whom and Johnson I have not traced any 
connexion, except the casual one of this 
publication. In Johnson’s “Life of Sa- 
vage,” although it must be allowed that 
its moral is the reverse of— “ Kespiccre 
exemplar vita morumque jubebo^^ a very 
useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men 
of warm passions from a too free indul- 
gence of them ; and the various incidents 
are related in so clear and animated a 
manner, and illuminated throughout with 
so much philosophy, that it is one of the 
most interesting narratives in the English 
language. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, 
that upon his return from Italy he met 
with it in Devonshire, knowing nothing 
of its author, and begpji to read it while 
he was standing with his arm leaning 
against a chiinncy-piAe. It seized his 
attention so strongly, that, not being able 
to lay down the book till he had finished 
it, when he attempted to move, he found 
his arm totally benumbed. The rapidity 
with which this work was composed, is a 
wonderful circumstance. Johnson has 
been heard to say, “ I wrote forty-eight 
of the printed octavo pages of the * Life of 
Savage ’ at a sitting ; but then I sat up all 
night.” ^ 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ 3rd edit, 
p. 35. B. Johnson received fifteen guineas from 
Cave for the boAc, which reached a second 
editidh in ^48, a third in 1767, and a fourth in 
1769. A French tr^slation was published in 
177Z. It was includea in the Lives of the Poets^ 
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.best advantage, in the specimens of his 
poetry which he has selected, some of 
wliicTi are of uncommon merit. We, 
indeed, occasionally find such vigour and 
such pointij as might make us suppose 
that the generous aid of Johnson had been 
imparted to his friend. Mr. Thomas 
Warton made this remark to me ; and, in 
support of it, quoted from the poem 
entitled “The Bastard,” a line in which 
the fancied superiority of one “ Stamped 
in Nature’s mint with ecstasy,” is con- 
trasted with a regular lawful descendant of 
some great and ancient family : 

" No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.** 

But the fact is that this poem was pub- 
lished some years before Johnson and 
Savage were acquainted. 

It is remarkable, that in this bio- 
graphical disquisition there appears a very 
strong symptom of Johnson’s prejudice 
against players ; a prejudice which 
may be attributed to the following 
causes : first, the imperfection of his 
organs, which were so defective that he 
was not susceptible of the fine impressions 
which theatrical excellence produces upon 
the generality of mankind ; secondly, the 
cold rejection of his tragedy ; and, lastly, 
the brilliant success of Garrick, who had 
been his pupil, who had come to London 
at the same time with him, not in a much 
more prosperous state than himself, and 
whose talents he undoubtedly rated low, 
compared within^ own. His being out- 
stripped by his pupil in the race of im- 
mediate fame, well as of fortune, 
probably made him feel some indignation, 
as thinking that whatever might be 
Garrick’s merits in his art, the reward was 
too great when compared with what the 
most successful efforts of literary labour 
could attaiq, At all periods of his life 
Johnson used to talk contemptuously 
of players ; but in this work he speaks of 
them with peculiar acrimony ; for which, 
perhaps, there was formerly too much 
reason from the licentious and dissolute 
manners of those engaged in that profes- 
sion. It is but justice to add, that in our 
own time such a change^has taken place, 
that there is no longer room for such 
‘\n unfavourable distirction. 


Ilis schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, 
told me a pleasant anecdote of Johnson’s 
triuinphing ovgr his pupil, David Garrick. 
When that great aetpr had played some 
little lime at Goodman’s Fields, Johnson 
and Taylor went to see him perform, and 
afterwards passed the evening at a tavern 
with him and old Giffard. ’ J ohnson, who 
was ever dcpreciating^tage-players, after 
censuring some mistakes in emphasis, 
which Garrick had com^nitted in the course' 
of that night’s acting, said, “The players. 
Sir, have got a kind of rant, with which 
they run on, without any regard either to 
accent or emphasis.” Both Garrick and 
Giffard were offended at this sarcasm, and 
endeavoured to refute it ; upon which 
Johnson rejoined, “ Well now. I’ll give 
you something to speak, with which you 
arc little acquainted, and then we shall 
see how just my observation is. That 
shall be the criterion. Let me hear you 
repeat the ninth Commandment, * Thou 
shalt not bear fals^ witness hgainst thy 
neighbour.’” Both tried it it, said Dr. 
Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, 
which should be upon vot and false 
witness.'^ Johnson put them right, and 
enjoyed his victory with great glee. 

His “ Life of Savage ” was no sooner 
published, than the fo(^owing liberal 
praise was given to it, in “The 
Champion,” a periodical paper : 

“ This pamphlet is, without flattery to its 
author, as just and well witten a piece as of its 
kind 1 ever saw ; so that* t the same time that 
it highly deserves, it certainly stands very little 
in need of this recommemlation.* As to the his- 
tory of the unfortunate person, whose memoirs 
compose fiiis work, it is certamly penned with 
equal accuracy and spirit, of which 1 am so much 
the better judge, as 1 know many of the facts 
mentioned to be strictly true, and very fairly 
related. Beside^ it is not only the story of Mr.* 
Savage, but innumerable incidentfi relating to 
dther persons, and other affairs, which renders 
this a very amusing, and, withal, a very instruc- 
tive and valtAble performance. The author’s 


1 Giffard was manager of the theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields, ^ere Garrick made his first 
appearance in London, October 19, X74X. 

3 I suspect Dr. Tpylor was inaccurate in this 
statement. The emphasis should be equally upon 
shalt Sind not^ as both coiftur to form the 
negative injunction ; and false witness^ like the 
other acts prohibited in the Decalo^a; should not 
be marked by any peculiar emphaus, out only be 
distinctly enunciated. B. 
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observations are short, significant, and just, as 
his narrative is remarkably smooth, and well 
disposed. II is reflections open to all the recesses 
of the human heart ; and, in a^ord, a more just 
or pleasant, a more eng^ing or a more improving 
treatise, on all the e^^llences and defects of 
human nature, is scarce to be found in our own, 
or perhaps, any other language.” l 

Johnson’s partiality for Savage made 
him entertain no d^ubt of his story, how- 
,ever extraordinary and improbable. It 
never occurred t% him to question his 
being the son of the Countess of Maccles- 
field, of whose unrelenting barbarity he 
so loudly complained, and the particulars 
of which are related in so strong and 
affecting a manner in Johnson’s Life of 
him. Johnson was certainly well 
warranted in publishing his narrative, 
however offensive it might be to the Lady 
and her relations, because her alleged un- 
natural and cruel conduct to her son, and 
shameful avowal of guilt, were stated in 
a “ Life of ^Savage ” now lying before me, 
which came qut so e:#ly as 1727, and no 
attempt had been made to confute it, or 
to punish the author or printer as a 
libeller; but for the honour of human 
nature, we should be glad to finit the 
shocking •talc not true ; and from a 
respectable gentleman ^ connected with 
the lady’s famijy, I have received such in- 
formation and remarks, as joined to my 
own inquiries, will, I think, render it at 
least somewhat doilbtful, especially when 
we consider that it must have originated 
» from the person hiftself who went by the 
name of Richard Sgvagc. 

If the ma^m, fahum in uno, falsum 
in omnibuSt ^cre to be receivedp without 
qualification, the credit of Savage’s 
narrative, as conveyed to us, would be 
annihilated ; for it contains some asser- 
tions which, beyond a question, are not 
true. 

I. In order to induce a bqjief that the 
Earl Rivers, on account of a criminal con- 

1 This'charactcil' of The Life of Savage was not 
written by Fielding, as has bitn supposed, but 
most probablM by Ralph, who, as appears from 
the minutes of the Partners of The Champion in 
the possession oh Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, suc- 
ceeded Fielding in his share of the paper, before 
*2 oLthat eulogium. R 

Francis Cockayne Cust, Esq., one 
of his Majesty’s Counsel. 15 . 


ncxion with whom, Lady Macclesfield is 
said to have been divorced from her hus- 
band by Act ^f Parliament,® had a pqpuliar 
anxiety about the child which she bore to 
him, it is alleged, that his Lordship gave 
him his own name, and had it d^ ly recorded 
in the register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
r have carefully inspected that register, 
but no such entry is to be found. ^ 

2. It is staled, that “ I.ady Macclesfield 
having lived for some time upon very 
uneasy terms with her husband, thought 
a public confession of adultery the most 
obvious and expeditious method of ob- 
taining her liberty;” and Johnson, 
assuming this to be true, stigmatizes her 
with indignation, as “ The wretch who 
had, without scruple, proclaimed herself 
an adultress.” But I have perused the 
Journals of both Houses of Parliament at 
the period of her divorce, and there find 
it authentically ascertained, that -So far 
from voluntarily submitting to the igno- 
minious charge of adultery, she made 
a strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the 
bill having been first moved 15th of 

* 1 ( 597 . 15 . 

4 Boswell is wrong, as appears from the follow- 
ing note contributed to the 3rd edit, by James 
] 5 indley, First Commissioner in the Stamp Oflice : 
From “ the Earl of Macclesfield’s Case,” 
which, in 1797-8, was presented to the Lords, in 
order to procure an act of divorce, it ajipears, 
that “Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, under the 
name of Madam Smith, in Fox-court, near 
Brook-street, Holborn, was delivered of a male 
child by Mrs, Wright, a midwife, on Saturday 
the i6th of Januar3% 1696-^ at six o’clock in the 
morning, who was baplizedTn the Monday follow- 
ing, and registered by the ^me of Richaud, the 
son of John Smith, by Mr. Burbridge, assistant to 
Dr. Manningham’s curate for St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
liorn : that the child was christened on Monday, 
the i8th of January, in Fox-court ; and, from the 
privacy, was supposed by Mr. Burbridge to be “a 
by-blow or bastard.” It al.so aijpearsthat during 
her delivery the lady w’ore a mask ; and that 
Mary Peeler on the ncxt_ day after the baptism 
(Tuesday) took a male-child, whefte mother was 
called Madam Smith, from the liou.se of Mrs. 
Pheasant, in Fox-court, [running from Brook- 
street into Gray’s- Inn-lane,] who went^ by the 
name of Mrs. Lee. Conformable to this state- 
ment is the entry in the register of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, which is as follows, and which unques- 
tionably records the baptism of Richard Savage, 
to whom Lord Rivers gave his own Christian 
name, prefixed to^the assumed surname of his 
mother: “ JanT. 1696-7. Richard, son of 
John Smith and Mary, in Fox-court in Cray’s 
Inn-lane, baptized the^Sth.” 
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January, 1697-8, in the House of I.ords, 
and proceeded on, (with various applica- 
tion^ for time to bring up witnesses at a 
distance, &c. ) at intervals till the 3rd of 
March, v^hen it passed. It was brought 
to the Commons, by a message from the 
Lords, the 5th of March, proceeded on 
the 7'th, 10th, iith, 14th, and 15th, on 
which day, after a full examination of wit- 
nesses on both sides, and hearing of 
Counsel, it was reported without amend- 
ments, passed, and carried to the Lords. 
That Lady Macclesheld was convicted of 
the crime of which she was accused, 
cannot be denied : but the question now 
is, whether the person calling himself 
Richard Savage was her son. 

It has been said, that when Earl Rivers 
was dying, and anxious to provide for all 
his natural children, he was informed by 
I^ady Macclesfield that her son by him was 
dead. Whether, then, shall we believe 
that this was a malignant lie, invented by 
a mother to prevent her own child from 
receiving the bounty of his father, which 
was accordingly the consequence, if the 
person whose life Johnson wrote was 
her son ; or shall we not rather believe 
that the person who then assumed the 
name of Richard Savage was an impostor, 
being in reality the son of the shoemaker, 
under whose wife’s care Lady Maccles- 
field's child was placed ; that after the 
death of the real Richard Savage, he 
attempted to personate him ; and that the 
fraud being known to I.ady Macclesfield, 
he was therefore repulsed by her with just 
resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance in 
support of the last supposition, though it 
has been mentioned as an aggravation of 
Lady Macclesfield’s unnatural conduct, 
and that is, her having prevented him 
from obtaining the bene& of a legacy left 
to him by 'Mrs. Lloyd, his godmother. 
For if there were such a legacy left, his 
not being able to obtain payment of it, 
must be imputed to his consciousness that 
he was not the real person. The just 
inference should be, that by the death of 
Lady Macclesfield’s child before its god- 
mother, the legacy beotme lapsed, and 
therefore that Johnson’s Richard Savage 
was an impostor. 


If he had a title to the legacy, he could 
not have found any difficulty in recovering 
it ; for had thf executors resisted his claim, 
the whole costs, asr well as the legacy, 
must have been paid by them, if he had 
been the child to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled 
fire, rudeness, pride, meanness, and fer- 
ocity of his character!^ concur in making 
it credible that he was fit to plan and carry 
on an ambitious and (faring scheme of im- 
posture, similar instances of which have 
not been wanting in higher spheres, in the 
history of different countries, and have 
had a considerable degree of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the com- 
panion of Johnson, (who, through whatever 
medium he was conveyed into this world, — 
be it ever so doubtful “ To whom related, 
or by whom begot,” was, unquestionably, 
a man of no common endowments,) we 
must allow the weight of general repute 
as to his Status or parentage, though 
illicit ; and supposing hin^ to be an im- 
postor, it seems strange that Lord 
Tyrconnel, the nephew of Lady Maccles- 
field, should patronise him, and even 
admit him as a guest in his family.^ Lastly, 

1 Johnson’s companion appears to have per- 
suaded that lofty-minded man, that he resembled 
him in haying a noble pride i for Johnson, after 
painting in strong colours the quarrel between 
Lord Tyrconnel and Savage, asserts that “The 
spirit of Mr. Savage^ indx:ed, never suffered him 
to solicit a reconciliation : he returned reproach 
for reproach, and insulfe for insult." But the 
respectable gentleman to whom I have alluded,' 
has in his possession a Jitter from Savage, after 
Lord Tyrconnel bad dis&rded him, addressed to 
the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship’s Chap- 
lain, in illiich he requests hiifr in the humblest 
manner, to represent hb qase to the Viscount. B. 

2 Trusting to Savage’* information, Johnson 
represents this^nhappy man's being received 
as a companion by Lord Tyrconnel, and pen- 
sioned by his ^ Lordship, as « posterior to 
^Savage’s conviction and pardon. But I am 
assured, that Savage had received the voluntary 
bounty of I^rd Tyrconnel, and had been dis- 
missed by him long before the murder was 
committed, and that his Lordship was very 
instrumental in procuring Savage's pardon, by 
his intercession Vith the Queen, through Lady 
Hertford. If, therefore, he had \(een desirous of 
preventing^ the publication by Savage, he would 
have left him to his fate. Indeed 1 must observe, 
that although Johnson mentions that Lord TVr- 
connel’s patronage of Savage was, “upon his 
promise to lay aside his design of exposing the 
cruelty of his mother," the great biographer has 
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it must ever appear very suspicious, that 
three different accounts of the Life of 
Richard Savage, one publj|^ed in “The 
Plain Dealer,** in another in 1727, 
and another by the powerful pen of John- 
son, in 1744, and all of them while Lady 
Macclesfield was alive, should, notwith- 
standing the severe attacks upon her, have 
been suffered to ps^ without any public 
and effectual contradiction. 

I have thus endeavoured to sum up the 
evidence upon the case, as fairly as I can ; 
and the result seems to be, that the world 
must vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to 
what was the truth. 

This digression, I trust, will not be 
censured, as it relates to a matter exceed- 
ingly curious, and very intimately con- 
nected with Johnson, both as a man and 
an author.^ 

He this year wrote the “ Preface to the 
Harlcian Miscellany. ’* * The selection of 
the pamphlets of which it was composed 
was made by ^Mr. Oldys,® a man of eager 

forgotten that he himself has mentioned, that 
Savage's story had been told several years before 
in The Plain Dealer; from which he quotes this 
strong saying of the generous Sir Richard Steele, 
that the "inhumanity of his mother had given him 
a right to fin 4 every good man his father. " At the 
same time it must be acknowledged, that the 
Lady Macclesfield and her relations might still 
wish that her stc(^y should not be brought into 
more conspicuous notice by the satirical pen of 
Savage. B. ! 

1 Miss Mason, after Staving forfeited the title 
of Lady Macclesfield by divorce, was married to 
Colonel Brett, and, it J&said, was well known in 
all the polite circles. Tolley Cibber, I am in- 
formed, had so high ai^opinion of her taste and 
judgement as tosgcntcerlife and manners, that he 
submitted every scene of his Careless Husband to 
Mrs. Brett’s reA^al and correction.* Colonel 
®r®tt was reported to b»too free in his gallantry 
with his Lady’s maid. l^rs. Brett came into a room 

j u ^ house, and found the Colonel 

and her maid both fast asleep i iftwo chairs. She 
tied a white diandkerchief round her husband’s 
neck, which was a sufficient proof that she ha# 
discovered his intrigue; but she never at any 
time took notice of it to him. Tffis incident, as 
I am told, gave occasion to the well-wrought 
.wene of Sir Charles and Lady Easy and Edging. 

as hard as 
1 . Besides 
^rotea I.ife 
meditating 
; nothing of 
of all Un- 
1 Sciences, 
did an in- 


curiosity, and indefatigable diligence, who 
first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the 
literature of tne old English writer#^ by 
which the works of our great dramatic 
poet have of late been so sigpully illus- 
trated. 

Jn 1745 published a pamphlet en- 
titled, “ Miscellanous Observations on 
the Tnagcdy of Macbeth, with Remarks 
on Sir T. U.*s (Sir Thomas Hanmer’is) 
Edition of Shakespeare. ** * ® To which he 
affixed, proposals for a new edition of 
that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else 
published by him during the course of 
this year, we may conjecture that he was 
occupied entirely with that work. But 
the little encouragement which was given 
by the public to his anonymous proposals 
for the execution of a task which Warbur- 
ton was known to have undertaken, prob- 
ably damped his ardour. His pamphlet, 
however, was highly esteemed, and was 
fortunate enough to obtain the approba- 
tion even of the supercilious Warburton 
himself, who, in the Preface to his 
Shakespeare published two years after- 
wards, thus mentioned it : “ As to all 
those things which have been published 
under the titles of Essays, Remarks, Ob- 
servations, &c., on Shakespeare, if you 
except some Critical Notes on Macbeth, 
given as a specimen of a projected edition, 
and written, as appears, by a man of parts 
and genius, the rest are absolutely below 
a serious notice.** 

Of this flattering distinction .shewn to 
him by Warburton, ag/cry grateful re- 
membrance was ever entertained by 
Johnson, who said, “ He praised me 
at a time when praise was of value 
to me.** 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still 
employed upon his Shakespeare, which 
perhaps he laid aside for a tiAe, upon ac- 
count of the high expectations which were 
formed of Warburton*s edition of that 
great poet. It is somewhat curious, that 

finity of hack-work for the booksellers. He is 
described as an honest and good-tempered man, 
but very fond of low company. 

3 Sir Thomas Jlanmer (1676 — 1^46) was 
Speal^r of the Hwse of Commons in Queen 
Anne’s last Parliament. His Shakespeare was 
published in 1744, in sif volumes quarto. 


William Oldys (1696 — i76x)#lran 
he worked, aq^ he worked very ha 
ediung the Harleian Miscellany, he 
Raleigh (to M^ich Gibbon, whei 
the subject, found himself able to ad 
imTOr^ncel a Compendious Revie\ 
published ffiid Valuable Books in 1 
translated Camden’s anc 
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his literary career appears to have been 
almost totally suspended ir^the years 1745 
and«i746, those years whicn were marked 
by a civil war in Great Britain, when a 
rash atteij^pt was made to restore the 
House of Stuart to the throne. That he 
had a tenderness for that unfortunate 
House, is well known ; and some may 
fancifully imagine, that a sympathetic 
anxiety impeded the exertion of his intel- 
lectual powers : but 1 am inclined to 
think, that he was, during this time, 
sketching the outlines of his great philo- 
logical work. 

None of his letters during those years 
are extant, so far as I can discover. This 
is much to be regretted. It might afford 
some entertainment to see how he then 
expressed himself to his private friends 
concerning State affairs. Dr Adams in- 
forms me, that “At this time a favourite 
object which he had in contemplation was 
‘ The Life of Alfred ’ ; in which, from the 
warmth with which he spoke about it, he 
would, I believe, had he been master of his 
own will, have engaged himself, rather 
than on any other subject.’* 

In 1747 it is supposed that the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ” for May was enriched by 
him with five short poetical pieces, dis- 
tinguished by three asterisks. The first 
is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, 
of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Han- 
mer. Whether the Latin was his, or not, 
I have never heard, though I should think 
it probably was, if it be certain that he 
wrote the English ; as to wdiich my only 
cause of doubt cis, that his slighting 
character of Hanmer as an editor, in his 
“ Observations on Macbeth,” is very dif- 
ferent from that in the Epitaph. It may be 
said, that there is the same contrariety 
between the character in the Observations, 
and that in his own Preface to Shake- 
speare ; buf a considerable time elapsed 
between the one publication and the other, 
whereas the Observations and the Epitaph 
came close together. The others are, “To 

Miss , on her giving the Author a 

gold and silk net-work Purse of her own 
weaving ” ; “ Stella, in Mourning ” ; 

“The Winter’s Walk 41 ; “An Ode”; 
and, “ To Lyce, an elderly Lad^.” I 
am not positive thaL all these were his 


productions ; * but as “ The Winter’s 
Walk,” has never been controverted to 
be his, and #11 of them have the same 
mark, it is reasonable to conclude that 
they are all written by the same hand. 
Yet to the Ode, in which we find a 
passage very characteristic of him, being 
a learned description of the gout, 

Unh.ippy, whom to beds of pain 
Artkritick tyranny consigns 

there is the following note, “ The author 
being ill of the gout : ” but Johnson was 
not attacked with that distemper till a 
very late period of his life. May not this, 
however, be a poetical fiction? Why 
may not a poet suppose himself to have 
the gout as well as suppose himself to be 
in love, of which we have innumerable 
instances, and which has been admirably 
ridiailed by Johnson in his “Life of 
Cowley ” ? I have also some difficulty to 
believe that he could produce such a group 
of coftceits as appetr in the ^efses to Lyce, 
in which he claims for this ancient per- 
sonage as good a right to be assimilated 
to /icaveUf as nymphs whom other poets 
have flattered ; he therefore ironically as- 
cribes to her the attributes of«thc sky^ in 
such stanzas as this : 

" Her teeth the night with flarkness dies, 

She's starv'd with pimples o’er ; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 

And can with thu%ler roar.” 

But as at a very adduced age he could 
condescend to trifle in namby-pamby* 
rhymes, to please Mrs. T^rale, and her 
(laughter, he may have, in his earlier 
I years, Composed such a p^ce as this. 

I It is remarkable, that in this first 
edition of “The Winter’s Walk,” the 
concluding liA is much more Johnsonian 
4han it was a^erwards priifted ; for in 
subsequent editions after, praying Stella 
to “snatclf him to her arms,” he says, 

“ And shield me from the ills of life.” 
Whereas in thb first edition it is 

*' And hide me from the sig^i of life. ” 


•t Malone thought some of them might be 
Hawkesworth’s. Croker was certain that none 
of them were Johnson’s, and later editors seem 
to agree with him. 
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A horror at life in general is more con- 
sonant with Johnson’s habitual gloomy 
cast of thought. 

I have heard him% repeat with great 
energy the following verses, which ap- 
peared in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for 
April this year ; but I have no authority 
to say they were his own. Indeed one 
of the best critics o^ our age .suggests to 
rne, that “the word indifferently being 
used in the sense oi^ithout concern^ and 
being also very unpoetical, renders it 
improbable that they should have been 
his composition 

“ On. Lord Lovat's Execution. 

*' Pity'd hy gentle minds Kilmarnock died ; 

The brave ^ Balmrrino, were on thy side ; 

Raucliffb, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 

Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 

Beheld his death so decently unmov'd, 

The soft lamented, and the brave approv'd. 

But Iajvat's end indifferently we view, 

True to no King, to no religion true ; 

No fair forgetsLthe ruin te has done ; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son ; 

No Tory pities, thinking what he was ; 

No Whig compassions, he left the cause ; 

The brave regret not, for he^ was not brave ? 

The honest mown not, knowing him a knave ! 

• 

This year his old pupil and friend, 
David Garrick,, having become joint 
patentee and manager of Drury-lane 
theatre, Johnson honoured his opening 
of it with a Prologuf,* which for just and 
manly dramatic criticism on the whole range 
•of the English stage, %s well as for poetical 
excellence,2 is unrivijled. Like the cele- 

1 These verses sue somewhat too seveep on the 
extraordinary person who is the chief ngure in 
them; for he was^ undoubtedly brave.^ His 
pleasantry during his .solemn trial (in which, by 
the way, 1 have heard Mr. Davic^Hume observe, 
that we have one of the very few speeches of Mr. 
Murray, now •Earl of Mansfield, authentically^ 
given) was very remarkable. When asked if he 
had any questions to put to Sir Everard Faw- 
kener, who was one of the stron^st witnesses 
against him, he answered, " I only wish him joy 
of his young wife. " And after sentence of death, 
in the horrible terms in such cas^ of treason, was 
pronounced upon him, and he ^^s retiring from 
the bar, he saiff, " Fare you well, my Loras, we 
shall not all meet again in one place.” He be- 
haved with perfect composure at his execution, 
and called out “ Dulce et decorum est fro fatrid 
mori:* B.t 

S My friend^ Mr. Courtenay, whose eulogy on 
Johnson’s Latin Poetry has been inserted in this 


brated Epilogue to the “Distressed 
Mother,”® it \^s, during the season, often 
called for by the audience. The Jhost 
striking and brilliant passages of it have 
been so often repeated, and offi so well 
recollected by all the lovers of the drama, 
and of poetry, that it would be superfluous 
to point them out. In the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for December this year, he 
inserted an “ Ode on Winter,” which is, 
I think, an admirable specimen of his 
genius for lyric poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as 
the epoch, when Johnson’s arduous and 
important work, his Dictionary of the 
English Language, was announced to 
the world, by the publication of its “ Plan” 
or “ Prospectus.” 

How long this immense undertaking 
had been the object of his contemplation, 
I do not know. I once asked him by 
what means he had attained to that aston- 
ishing knowledge of our language, by 
which he was enabled to realise a design 
of such extent and accumulated difficulty. 

He told me, that “It was not the effect 
of particular study ; but that it had grown 
up in his mind insensibly.” I have been 
informed by Mr. James Dodslcy, that 
several years before this period, when 
Johnson was one day sitting in his brother 
Robert’s shop, he heard his brother 
suggest to him that a Dictionary of the 
English Language would be a work that 
would be well received by the public ; 
that Johnson seemed at first to catch at 
the proposition, but, aftA* a pause, said, 
in his abrupt decisive mJnner, “ I believe 
I shall not undertake it.” That he, 

Work, is no less happy in praising his English 
Poetry : 

But hark, he sings ! the strain e'en Pope 
admires ; 

Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. 

Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lafs. 

And with the Roman shares congenial praise ; — 
In glowing numbers now he lires the age. 

And Shakespeare's sun relumes the clouded 
stage. B. 

3 The epilogue, which was spoken by Mrs. 
Oldfield, was encored on the first three nights of 
the play, and continued 'throughout its run. It 
was commonly attributed to Budgel, but Addison, 
if he did not write il| undoubtedly licked it into 
shape.* See The Spectator Hurd’s edition 
of Addison’s Works (Bohn, vol. v. 228) and Lives 
of the Poets (“ Ambrost Philips ”). 
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however, had bestowed much thought 
upon the subject, before published his 
“Ran,” is evident from the enlatged, 
clear, and accurate views which it exhibits ; 
and we fiiid him mentioning in that tract, 
that many of the writers whose testimonies 
were to be produced as authorities, were 
selected by Pope ; which proves that he 
had been furnished, probably by Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that 
eminent poet had contributed towards a 
great literary project, that had been the 
subject of important consideration in a 
former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with 
Johnson, single and unaided, for the exe- 
cution of a work, which in other countries 
has not been effected but by the co- 
operating exertions of many, were Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. 
Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs Long- 
man, and the two Messieurs Knapton. The 
price stipulated was 1,575/. 

The “Plan” was addressed to Philip 
Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, then one of 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State ; a nobleman who was very ambi- 
tious of literary distinction, and who, 
upon being informed of the design, had 
expressed himself in terms very favourable 
to its success. There is, perhaps in every 
thing of any consequence, a secret history 
which it would be amusing to know, 
could we have it authentically communi- 
cated. Johnson told me,^ “ Sir, the way 
in which the plan of my Dictionary came 
to be inscribed tt> Lord Chesterfield, was 
this : I had neglected to write it by the 
time appointed. Dodsley suggested a 
desire to have it addressed to Lord Ches- 
terfield. I laid hold of this as a pretext 
for delay, that it might be better done, 
and let Dodsley have his desire. I said 
to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, ‘Now if any 
good comis of my addressing to Lord 
Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep 
policy, when, in fact, it was only a casusil 
excuse for laziness. * ” 

It is worthy of observation, that the 
“ Plan ” has not only the substantial merit 
of comprehension, perspicuity, and pre- 
cision, but that the Ifinguage of it is 

1 September 33, T777, going from Ashbourne in 
Perbyshire, to see Islant B. 


unexceptionally excellent ; it being alto- 
gether free from that inflation of style, 
and those uncommon but apt and energetic 
words, which in ^omc of his writings 
have been censured, with more petulance 
than justice ; and never was there a more 
dignified strain of compliment than that 
in which he courts the attention of one 
who, he had been persuaded to believe, 
would be a respectable patron. 

y With recard to qufetion of purity or pro- 
priety (says he), 1 was once in doubt whether 1 
should not attribute to myself too much in at- 
tempting to decide them, and whether _ my 
province was to extend beyond the proposition 
of the question, and the display of the suffrages 
on each side ; but I have been since determined 
by your Lordshin's opinion, to interpose my own 
judgment, and shall therefore endeavour to sup- 
port what appears to me most consonant to 
grammar and reason. Ausonius thought that 
modesty forbade him to plead inability for a task 
to which Cxsar had judged him equal : 

Cur me posse negem, posse quod ille putat 7^ 

And I may hope, mP Lord^ that since you, whose 
authority in our language is sogenerally acknow- 
ledged, have commissioned me to declare my 
own opinion, I shall be considered as exercising 
a kind of vic.^rious jurisdiction ; and that the 
power which might have been denied to my own 
claim, will be readily allowed me as the delegate 
of your Lordship." * 

This passage proves^ that Johnson’s 
addressing his “ Plan” to Lord Chester- 
field was not merely in consequence of the 
result of a report b^ means of Dodsley, 
that the Earl favoured the design ; but 
that there had beft a particular com* 
raunication with hi%Lordship concerning 
it. Dr. Taylor told me, thUt Johnson sent 
his “ Ran ” to him in mamuscript, for his 
perusal ; and that when it was lying upon 
his table, Mr. William Whitehead,* hap- 
pened to pajAim a visit, and being shewn 
it, was highly pleased with si^h parts of it 
^as he had time to read, and begged to take 
it home wj^h him, which he was allowed 
to do ; that from him it got into the hands 
of a noble Lord, who carried it to Lord 
Chesterfield. When Taylor observed this 
might be an advantage, Jolmson replied, 
“No, Sir, it would have come out with 

3 Ausonius Theodosio Augusto, v. X3. B. 

S William Whitehead (171S — 8s)i BO relation to 
Paul, succeeded Colley Cibber as Poet Laureatq 
in 1757. 
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more bloom, ifitiiad not been seen before 
by any body.”^ 

The opinion conceived of it by another 
noble author, appears from the following 
extract of a letter from ^e Ean of Orrery^ 
to Dr. Birch : 

"Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747. 

" I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. 
Johnson’s Dictionafy, addressed to Lord Chester- 
field. 1 am much pleased with the plan, and 1 
think the specimen is one* f the best that 1 have 
ever read. Most specimens distrust, rather than 
prejudice us in favour of work to follow ; but 
the language of Mr. Johnson's is good, and the 
arguments are properly and modestly expressed. 
However, some expressions may be cavilled at, 
but they are trifles. I’ll mention one : the barren 
Laurel. The laurel is not barren, in any sense 
whatever ; it bears fruits and flowers.^ Sed hee 
sunt nuffttf and I have great expectations from 
the performance.” 3 

That he was fully aware of the arduous 
nature of the undertaking, he acknow- 
ledges ; and shows himself perfectly 
sensible of it in the conclusion of his 
“ Plan”; but he had a noble consciousness 
of his own abilities, whj^h enabled him 
to go on with uiftiaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy 
at his Dictionary, when the following 
dialogue ensued. ** Adams: This is a 
great work, iyr. How are you to get all 
the etymologies ? Johnson ; Why, Sir, 
here is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner,* 
and others'; and fherc is a Welsh gentle- 
man who has published a collection of 
Welsh proverbs, who Aiill help me with the 
Welsh.® Adams r But, Sir, how can you 

^ Crokcr saw a draft of Ac Plannoi written by 
Johnson but signed by him, which contains some 
suggestions in Ch^terfieli’s hand and^ some in 
another, all of whi<m were adopted by him. 

3 John Boyle (i7<^ — 1762), educated a^West- 
minster and Oxford, succeeded his father as fifth 
Earl of Orrery in 1737, and his cousin as fifth Earl 
of Cork in 1753. He is remembered only for his 
Life of Swifi^ which has probably never been 
read since Scott’s was published ; and for Berke- 
ley’s sarcasm on him, " He would have been a 
man of genius had he known how to set about it.” 

3 Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4303. ^ B.« 

4 Francis Junius was born at Heidelberg in 1589 
and died at Windsor in 1678 ; but his Etymolo- 

f icum Anglicanum was not published till 1743. 

)r. Stephen Skinner’s Ei^pnologicon Lingua 
Af^licanee was iiublished in 1671, four years 
after his death. • 

Supposed by Dr^ Hill to have been Thomas 
Richards, who published in 1753 Antiques 
Lingua Britannica Thesaurus with a Welsh 
Grammar an^a collection of British proverbs. 


do this in three years? Johnson; Sir, 

1 have no doubt that 1 can do it in three 
years. Adams ;J3ut the French Academy, 
which consists of forty members, tiiok 
forty years to compile their Dictionary. 
Johnson : Sir, thus it is. Tys is the 
proportion. Let me see ; forty times forty 
is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen 
hundred, so is the proportion of* an 
Englishman to a Frenchman.” With so 
much ease and pleasantry could he talk of. 
that prodigious labour which he had 
undertaken to execute. 

The public has had, from another pen,® 
a long detail of what had been done in 
this country by prior Lexicographers ; and 
no doubt Johnson was wise to avail him- 
self of them, so far as they went : but 
the learned, yet judicious research of 
etymology, the various, yet accurate display 
of definition, and the rich collection of 
authorities, were reserved for the superior 
mind of our great philologist. For the 
mechanical part he employed, as he told 
me, six amanuenses ; and let it be re- 
membered by the natives of North Britain^ 
to whom he is supposed to have been so 
hostile, that five of them were of that 
country. There were two Messieurs Mac- 
bean ; Mr. Shiels, who we shall hereafter 
see partly wrote the “ Lives of the Poets” 
to which the name of Cibber is affixed ; ^ 
Mr. Stewart, son of Mr. George 
Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh ; and 
a Mr. Maitland. The sixth of these 
humble assistants was Mr. Peyton, who, I 
believe, taught French, and published some 
elementary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers, Johnson 
shewed a never-ceasing kindness, so far as 
they stood in need of it. The elder Mr. 
Macbean had afterwards the honour of 
being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of 
Argyle, for many years, but was left without 
%. shilling. J ohnson wrote for him a Preface 
to, “A System of Ancient Geography”; 
and, by the favour of Lord Thurlow, 
got him admitted a poor brother of the 
Charterhouse. For Shiels, who died of 
a consumption, he had much tenderness ; 
and it has been thought that some choice 
sentences in the “ Lives of the Poets” were 

® See Sir John HawlKns’s, Life of Johnson. B. 

7 See ifnder April 10, 1776. B. 
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supplied by him. Peyton, when reduced 
to penury, had frequent aid from the 
bounty of Johnson, who aljast was at the 
expanse of burying him and his wife. 

While the Dictionary was going for- 
ward, Johfison lived part of the time in 
Holborn, part in Gough-square, Fleet- 
street ; and he had an upper room fitted 
up like a counting-house for the purpose, 
in which he gave to the copyists their 
several tasks. The words, partly taken 
from other dictionaries, and partly 
supplied by himself, having been first 
written down with spaces left between 
them, he delivered in writing their 
etymologies, definitions, and various 
significations. The authorities were 
copied from the books themselves, in 
which he had marked the passages with a 
black-lead pencil, the traces of which 
could easily be effaced. I have seen 
several of them, in which that trouble had 
not been taken ; so that they were just as 
when used by the copyists. It is remark- 
able, that he was so attentive in the choice 
of the passages in which words are 
authorized, that one may read page after 
page of his Dictionary with improvement 
and pleasure ; and it should not pass 
unobserved, that he has quoted no author 
whose writings had a tendency to. hurt 
sound religion and morality.^ 

The necessary expense of preparing a 
work of such magnitude for the press, must 
have been a considerable deduction from 

1 Bishop Perq^ has corrected and supplemented 
this account with** the following details from 
Johnson’s own lip^. “He began his task by 
devoting his first care to a diligent perusal of all 
such English writers as were most correct in their 
language, and under every sentence whicn he 
meant to quote he drew a line, and noted in the 
margin the first letter of the word under which it 
was to occur. He then delivered these books to 
his clerks, who transcribed each sentence on a 
separate slip of paper, and arranged the same 
under the w^rd referred to. By these means he 
collected the several words and their different 
significations ; and when the whole arrangement 
was alphabetically formed, he gave the definitions 
of their meanings, and collected their etymologies 
from Skinner, Junius, and other writers on the 
subject." It would not be difficult to find some 
quotations from authors whose writings were not 
conducive to the highest morality ; on the other 
hand he would not quote Dr. Clarke, whom he 
greatly admired, because ^e was not orthodox 
on the Trinity. 


the price stipulated to lie paid for th 
copyright. I understand that nothing w£ 
allowed by the booksellers on ths 
account ; an<^ I remember his telling me 
that a large portion of it having, b 
mistake, been written upon both sides c 
the paper, so as to be inconvenient fc 
the compositor, it cost him twenty pound 
to have it transcribed upon one sid 
only. 

He is now to be considered as ** tuggin 
at his oar,” as engaged in a steady cor 
tinned course of oc^pation, sufficient t 
employ all his time for some years ; an' 
which was the best preventive of tha 
constitutional melancholy which was eve 
lurking about him, ready to trouble hi 
quiet. But his enlarged and lively min' 
could not be satisfied without more di 
versity of employment, and the pleasur 
of animated relaxation.'^ He therefor 
not only exerted his talents in occasions 
composition, very different from Lexico 
graphy, but formed a club in Ivy-lane 
Paternoster-row, jvith a view to enjo 
literary discussion, and anfuse his eveninj 
hours. The members associated with hin 
in this little society were his belovo 
friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr.Hawkes 
worth, afterwards well kno^wn by hi 
writings, Mr. John Hawkins, ai 
attorney,® and a few others of differen 
professions. * 

In the “Gentleman’s Magazine ”forMa; 
of this year he wrote a “Life of Ros 
common,”* with notes ; which he after 
wards much improved, (indenting the note: 

^ In this summer, (says Malope) he first visitec 
Tunbridge Wells, probably on account of hi 
wife's health as well as for hisg)wn. In the well 
known print representing some of the principii 
visitors to the Wells at this time (published a; 
the frontispiece to Vol. 111. of Richardson’s Cor 
respondcnce) Jihnson's is the most conspicuou 
figure. 

I 5 He was afterwards for scveral^earsChairmni 
of the Middlesex Justices, and upon occasion o 
presenting address to the King, accepted th< 
usual offer of Knighthood. He is author of A 
History of Music ^ in five volumes in quarto. 1> 
assiduous attendance upon Johnson in his las' 
illness, he obtaified the office of one of his execu 
tors ; in consequence of which, the booksellers o 
Ix>ndon employed him to publish an edition o 
Dr. Johnson’s works, and to write his Life. B 
The Club met every Tuesday evening at th< 
King’s Head, a famous house for beefsteaka 
See Hawkins’s Life ofjohnson^ PP.C2X9 — 60. 
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into text,) and iiAerted amongst his ** Lives 
of the English Poets.’* 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his 
Preceptor, one of the i^st valuable 
books for the impiovement of young 
minds that has appeared in any language ; 
and to this meritorious work Johnson 
furnished “The Preface,”* containing a 
general sketch of the book, with a short 
and perspicuous recoinmcndation of each 
article ; as also, “ The Vision of Theodore, 
tfie Hermit, found his Cell,”* a most 
beautiful allegory o^uman life, under the 
figure of ascending the mountain of 
Existence. The Bishop of Dromore 
heard Dr. Johnson say, that he thought 
this was the best thing he ever wrote. ^ 

Tn January, 1749, he published “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, being the 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated.”* He, 

I believe, composed it the preceding 
year. 3 Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of 
country air, had lodgings at Hampstead, to 
which he resorted occasionally, and there 
the greatest part, if nolPthe whole, of this 
Imitation was written. The fervid 
rapidity with which it was produced, is 
scarcely credible. I have heard him say, 
that he composed seventy lines of it m 
one day, vvthout putting one of them 
upon paper till they were finished. I 
remember whep I once regretted to 
him that he had not given us more of 
Juvenal’s Satires, he said he probably 
should give more, fof he had them all in 
his head ; by which I understood, that he 
had the originals %ind correspondent 
allusions floating in his mind, which he 
could, when 4 ie pieased, embody and 
render permanent without much labour. 
Some of them, however, he observed were 
too gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single ptem, however 
excellent, apj)ear to have been very small 
in the last reign, compared with what a* 
publication of the same size has^since been 
known to yield. I have mentioned upon 

. ^ TJie Bishop also said that it was composed 
tn a single night, after Johnson bad finished an 
evening at Holborn. 

* Sir John Biiwlcins, with solemn inaccuracy, 
r®Pf*sents this poem as a consequence of the 
indifferent receptiAi of his tragedy. But the fact 
IS, that the poem was published on the oth of 
the tragedy was not acted till the 
6 th of February following. P. 


Johnson’s own authority, that for his 
“ London ” he had only ten guineas ; and 
now, after hi^fame was established, he 
got for his “ Vanity of Human Wislffcs ” 
but five guineas more, as is proved by an 
authentic document in my possession. ^ 

It will be observed, that he reserves to 
himself the right of printing one edition 
of this satire, which was his practice upon 
occasion of the sale of all his writings ; it 
being his fixed intention to publish at 
some period, for his own profit, a com- 
plete collection of his works. 

His “ Vanity of Human Wishes” has 
less of common life, but more of a philo- 
sophic dignity than his “ London.” 
More readers, therefore, will be delighted 
with the pointed spirit of “ London,” than 
with the profound reflection of “The 
Vanity of Human Wishes.” Garrick, for 
instance, observed in his sprightly manner, 
with more vivacity than regard to just 
discrimination, as is usual with wits, 
“ When Johnson lived much with the 
Herveys, and saw a good deal of what 
was passing in life, he wrote his ‘ London,’ 
which is lively and easy. When he 
became more retired he gave us^ his 
* Vanity of Human Wishes,’ which is as 
hard as Greek. Had he gone on to imitate 
another satire, it would have been as hard 
as Hebrew.”* 

But “The Vanity of Human Wishes ” 
is, in the opinion of the best judges, as 
high an effort of ethic poetry as any lan- 
guage can shew. The instances of variety 
of disappointment are chosen so ju- 
diciously, and painted s 9 strongly, that, 
the moment they are Kad, they bring 
conviction to every thinking mind. That 
of the scholar must have depressed the 
too sanguine expectations of many an 
ambitious student,® That of the warrior, 

3 “ Nov. 25, 1748, I received of Mr. Dodsley 
fifteen guinea.s, for which I .Tssigi^o him the 
right of copy of an Imitation of thc^enth Satire 
of Juvenal, written by me ; reserving to myself 
the right of printing one edition. Sam. Johnson. 
London, 29 June, 1786.” “ A true copy, from the 
original in Dr. Johnson’s hand-writing. Jas. 
Dodsley.” B. 

* From Mr. Langton. B. 

B In this poem one of the instances mentioned 
of unfortunate learned men is Lydiai : 

** ^ear Lydiat’s^fe, and Galileo’s end." 
The history of Lydiat being little known, th j 
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Cities of Sweden, is, I think, as highly 
finished a pieture as possibly ean be con- 
ceived. 

Wfere all the other exccnences of this 
poem annihilated, it must ever have our 
grateful r^erence from its noble conclu- 
sion ; in which we are consoled with the 
assurance that happiness may be attained, 
if we ‘“apply our hearts ” to piety : 

*‘<Wherc 'then shall Hope and Fear their objects 
find? 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Koll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercy of the skies? 
Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain 
Which^ Heaven may hear, nor deem Religion 
vain. 

■Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the 
choice. 

Safe in His power, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, whate'er he gives, he gives the best. 

Vet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, : 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 


following account of him may be acceptable to 
many of my readers. It'^appcared as a note in 
the .'Supplement to the Gentlevtan's Magazine 
for 1748, in which some pai^ges extracted from 
lohnson’spoem were inserted, and it should have 
been added in the subsequent editions. — “Avery 
learned divine and mathematician, fellow of New 
College, Oxon, and rector of Okerton near 
Banbury. ^ He wrote, among many others,^ a 
Latin treatise, * De Natura Cceli^’ dr»f., in which 
he attacked the sentiments of Scaliger and 
Aristotle, not bearing to hear it urged, that some 
things are trtie im philosophy and false in 
divinity. He made above six hundred sermons 
on the harmony of*he Evangelists. Being un- 
successful ill publishii^ his works, he lay in the 
prison of Bocardo at Oxford, and in the King’s 
Bench, till Bishop Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir William 
Boswell, and Dr. Pink, released him by 'paying 
his debts. He petitioned King Charles 1 . to be 
sent into Ethiopia, &c. to procure MSS. Having 
spoken in favour of monarchy and bishops, he^ 
was plundeaed by the Parliament forces, and 
twice carried away prisoner from his rectory ; and 
afterwards had not a shirt to shift him in three 
months, without he borrowed it, and died very 
poor in 1646.’’ B. Sir Walter Scott told James 
Ballantyne that he derived more pleasure from 
reading London and The Vanity of Human 
Wishes than any other poetical composition he 
could mention. Lockhart adds that tne last line 
of MS. that Scott sent to the press, was a quota- 
tion from the latter poeiff! Scs also Byron’s 
Lift and Works, v. C6. 


For love, which scarce collecjdye man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven 
ordain. 

These goods he granite, who grants the power 
to gain ; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find.’’ 


Garrick being now vested with theatrical 
power by being madhger of Dniry-lane 
theatre, he kindly and generously made 
use of it to bring out^Johnson’s tragedy, 
which had been long kept back for want 
of encouragement. But in this benevolent 
purpose he met with no small difficulty 
from the temper of Johnson, which could 
not brook that a drama which he had 
formed with much study, and had been 
obliged to keep more than the nine years 
! of Horace, should be revised and altered 
at the pleasure of an actor. Yet Garrick 
knew well, that without some alterations 
it would not be fit for the stage. A 
violent dispute Imving ensued between 
them, Garrick applied totthc Reverend 
Dr. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at 
first very obstinate. “Sir, said he, the 
fellow wants me to make Mahomet run 
mad, that he may have an opportunity of 
tossing his hands and kickin^^is heels.”* 
He was, however, at last, with difficulty, 
prevailed on to comply^with Garrick’s 
wishes, so as to allow of some changes ; 
but still there were ii^t enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of 
the representation o^“Irene,” and gave 
me the following account : “ Before the* 

curtain drew up, there .were oatcails 
and whistling, which alarmed Johnson’s 
friends.* The Prologue, wflich was written 
by himself in a manly strain, soothed the 
audience,^ and the play went off tolerably. 


1 . Mahomet was in fact played Jpy Mr. Barry, 
and Demetrius by Mr. Garrick : but probably at 
this time the parts were not yet cast. B. 

2 The ex];wession used by Dr. Adams was 
“soothed.’’ 1 should rather think the audience 
was aioed by the extraordinary spirit and dignity 
of the following lines : 

“ Be this at lea.^ his praise, be this his pride ; 
To force applause no modem alts are tried. 
Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 
He bids no trumpet quell tUI fatal sound. 
Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
He rolls no thunders o’er the drowiy pit. 


RECEPTION OF IRENE 
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till it came to tlfe conclusion, when Mrs. 
Pritchard, the Heroine of the piece, was 
to be strangled upon the stage, and was to 
speak two lines with the bov^string round 
her neck. The aitdience cried out 
‘ Murder ! Murder ! ’ She several times 
attempted to speak ; but in vain. At 
last she was obliged to go off the stage 
alive.” This passage was afterwards 
struck out, and she \ias carried off to be 
put to death behind the scenes, as the play 
now has it. The ]|pilogue, as Johnson 
informed me, was written by Sir William 
Yonge. ^ I know not how his play came to 
be thus graced by the pen of a person then 
so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such 
performers as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cib- 
ber, Mrs. Pritchard, and every advantage 
of dress and decoration, the tragedy of 
“ Irene ” did not please the public. Mr. 
Garrick’s zeal carried it through for nine 
nights, so that the author had his three 
nights* profits ; and from a receipt signed 
by him, now injthe hanHs of Mr. James 
Dodsley, it appears that his friend, Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, gave him loo/. for the 
copy, with his usual reservation of the 
right of one edition.'** 

“ Irene,”* considered as a poem, is 
entitled to the praise of superior excel- 
lence. Analysed into parts, it will 
furnish a rich store of noble sentiments, 
fine imagery, and beautiful language : 
but it is deficient pathos, in that 
citlicate power of touching the human 
feelings, which is the principal end of the 
drama.® Indeed Gar^ck has complained 

No snares to captivate the judgment spreads, 

Nor bribes your e^es to prejudice your mads. 

Unmov’d, though witlings sneer and rivals 
rail, 

Studious to please, yet not asham’d to fail. 

He scorns the meek address, "he suppliant 
strain^ • 

With merit needless, and without it vain. 

In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust : 

Yc fops, be silent ; and ye wits, befdst ! B. 

1 Sir William Yonge was Secretary at War in 
; Walpole’s administration. He is .said to have 
;been a good speaker; to judge by^his Epilogue 
he was certainly not a good writer. 

Including thif sum Johnson’s receipts appear 
Jo have amounted altogether to *95/. 17#. 

(Vol> II. p. 35S,) in a letter to 
Mr. Mallet, gives the following account of Irene 
after ha-^ng saen it ; "I was at the anomalous 
fir. Johnson’s benefit, and found the play his 


to me, that Johnson not only had not the 
faculty of producing the impressions of 
tragedy, but tlmt he had not the sensibility 
to perceive them. Ilis great friend Mr. 
Walmsley’s prediction, that he would 
“ turn out a fine tragedy writfr,” was, 
therefore, ill-founded. Johnson was wise 
enough to be convinced that he had not 
the talents necessary to write successfully 
for the stage, and never made another 
attempt in that species of composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill- 
success of his tragedy, he replied, “ Like 
the Monument ; ” meaning that he con- 
tinued firm and unmoved as that column. 
And let it . be remembered, as an admo- 
nition to the genus irritabile of dramatic 
writers, that this great man, instead of 
peevishly complaining of the bad taste of 
the town, submitted to its decision with- 
out a murmur. lie had indeed, upon all 
occasions a great deference for the general 
opinion: “A man,” said he, “who 

writes a book, thinks himself wiser or 
wittier than the rest of mankind ; he sup- 
poses that he can instruct or amuse them, 
and the public to whom he appeals must, 
after all, be the judges of his preten- 
sions.” 

On occasion of this play being brought 
upon the stage, Johnson had a fancy that 
as a dramatic author his dress should be 
more gay than what he ordinarily wore ; 
he therefore appeared behind the scenes, 
and even in one of the side boxes, in 
a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace, 
and a gold-laced hat. }|}e humorously 
observed to Mr. Langton, “ That when in 
that dress he could not treat people with 
the .same ease as when in his usual plain 
clothes.” Dress indeed, we must allow 
has more effect even upon strong minds 
than one should suppose, without having 
had the experience of it. His necessary 
attendance while his play was in lehearsal, 
and during its performance, brought him 
acquainted with many of the performers 
of both sexes, which, produced a more 
favourable opinion of their profession than 
he had harshly expressed in his “ Life of 
Savage.” With some of them he kept 
up an acquaintance as long as he and 

proper reth-esentative ; strong sense ungraced by 
sweetness or decorum.” IJ, 


F 
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they lived, and was ever ready to shew 
them acts of kindness. Pie for a consi- 
denote time used to frequent the Green- 
Room^ and seemed to take delight in dis- 
sipating his gloom, by mixing in the 
sprightly ‘bhit-chat of the motley circle 
then to be found there. Mr. David 
Huine related to me from Mr. Garrick, 
that Johnson at last denied himself this 
amusement, from considerations of rigid 
virtue, saying; “I’ll come no more 
behind your scenes, David ; for the silk 
stockings and white bosoms of your 
actresses excite my amorous propensities.” 

In 1750 he came forth in the character 
for which he was eminently qualified, a 
majestic teacher of moral and religious 
wisdom. The vehicle which he chose 
was that of a periodical paper, which he 
knew had been, upon former occasions, 
employed with great success. The “ Tat- 
ler,” “ Spectator,” and “ Guardian,” were 
the last of the kind published in England 
which had stood the test of a long trial ; 
and such an interval had now elapsed 
since their publication, as made him justly 
think that, to many of his readers, this 
form of instruction would, in some degree, 
have the advantage of novelty. A few 
days before the first of his Essays came 
out, there started another competitor for 
fame in the same form, under the title of 
“TheTatler Revived,” which I believe 
was “ born but to die.” Johnson was, I 
think, not very happy in the choice of his 
title “The Rambler” ; which certainly is 
not suited to a t^ries of grave and moral 
discourses ; which the Italians have 
literally, but ludicrously, translated by II 
Vagabondo; and which has been lately 
assumed as. the denomination of a vehicle 
of licentious tales, “The Rambler’s 
Magazine.” He gave Sir Joshua 
Reynolds the following account of its. 
getting this name: “What must be 
done. Sir, will be done. When I was to 
begin publishing that paper, I was at a 
loss how to name it. I sat down at night 
upon my bedside, and resolved that I 
would not go to sleep till I had fixed its 
title. The *• Rambler ’ seemed the best 

that occurred, and I took it ” ^ 

< • 

1 I have heard Dr. Warton mentioia that he 
was at Mr. Robert Dpdsley’s with the late Mr. 


With what devout an 4 conscientious 
sentiments this paper was undertaken, is 
evidenced by the following prayer, which 
he composedi and offered up on the 
occasion. 

“Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whose help all labour is inenectual, and 
without whose grace all wisdom is folly : grant, 
1 beseech Thee, that in this my undertaking thy 
Holy Spirit may not be%withheld from me, but 
that I may promote thy glory, and the salvation 
both of myself and others : grant this, O Lord, for 
the sake of thy son, Ja9i:s Christ. Amen.” 
ij*rayers and Meditations^ p. 9.) 

The first paper of the “ Rambler” was 
published on Tuesday the 20th of March, 
1749-50 ; and its author was enabled to 
continue it, without interruption, every 
Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 
17th of March, ^ 1752, on which day it 
closed. This is a strong confirmation of 
the truth of a remark of his, which I have 
had occasion to quote elsewhere,® that “a 
man may write at any time, if he will set 
himself doggedly cto it ; ” for, notwith- 
standing his constitutionaf indolence, his 
depression of spirits, and his labour in 
carrying on his Dictionary, he answered 
the stated calls of the press twice a week 
from the stores of his mim} during all 
that time ; having received no assistance, 
except four billets in I^o. 10, by Miss 
Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone ; No. 30, by 
Mrs. Catharine Talbot ; No. 97, by Mr. 
Samuel Richardsonf whom he describes 
in an introductory note as “An author 
who has enlarged^ the knowledge of 
human nature and ^aught the passions to 
move at the comniand of virtue ; ” and 
Nos. and 100, by •Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter. 

Moore, and several of his friends, considering 
what should 1]#the name of the mriodical paper 
which Moore had undertaken. Garrick proposed 
The Salads which, by a curious coincidence, was 
afterwards applied to himself by Goldsmith : 

“ Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree I ” 

At last, the company having separated, without 
a^ thing of Which they approved havinK been 
oiiered. Dodsley himself tl: ought of The 
World. B. 

> Malone has pointed out<ihat this date should 
be the Z4th of March. 

8 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 3rd edit, 
p. *8. R. 



^^THE RAMBLER'^ 


Posterity will be astonished when they 
are told, upon the authority of Johnson 
himself, that many of these discourses, 
which we should suppos® had been 
laboured with all tht slow attention of 
literary leisure, were written in haste as 
the moment pressed, without even being 
read over by him before they were printed. 
It can be accounted for only in this way ; 
that by reading an^ meditation, and a 
very close inspection of life, he had ac- 
ctimulated a great l^nd of miscellaneous 
knowledge, which by a peculiar promp- 
titude of mind, was ever ready at his 
call, and which he had constantly accus- 
tomed himself to clothe in the most apt 
and energetic expression. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds once asked him by what means 
he had attained his extraordinary accu- 
racy and flow of langiuigc. lie told 
him, that he had early laid it down as a 
fixed rule to do his best on every occasion, 
and in every company : to impart what- 
ever he knew in the most forcible lan- 
guage he could put it an ; and that by 
constant practice, and never suffering 
any careless expressions to escape him, or 
attempting to deliver his thoughts without 
arranging them in the clearest manner, it 
became habj^ual to him. 

Yet he was not altogether unprepared 
as a periodical writer ; for I have in my 
possession a sraaU duodecimo volume, in 
which he has written, in the form of “ Mr. 
Locke’s Common-Pl*:e Book,” a variety 
of hints for essays on different subjects. 
Jle has marked uponWhe first blank leaf 
of it, “To the 128th nage, collections for 
‘ the Ramblei? * ; ” and in another place, 
“ In fifty- two t^re were seventeen pro- 
vided ; in 97—21 ; in 190-— 25.” At a 
subsequent period (probably after the 
work was finished) he add^^, “ In all, 
taken ofprovjded materials, 30.” 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky 
upon all occasions, tells us, tjjat “This 
method of accumulating intelligence had 
been practised by Mr. Addison, and is 
humorously described in one of the 
“ Spectators,” wherein he fftgns to have 
dropped his ptper of notanda^ consisting 
of a diverting m^ley of broken sentences 
and loose hints, which he tells us he had 
collected, and meant to make use of. 
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Much of the same kind is Johnson’s 
“ Adversaria ” {Life of fohnson^ p. 268). 
But the truth js, that there is no resem- 
blance at all between them. Addi&f>n’s 
note was a fiction, in which unconnected 
fragments of his lucubrations were pur- 
posely jumbled together, in as odd a 
manner as he could, in order to produce 
a laughable effect. Whereas Johnson’s 
abbreviations arc all distinct, and .appli- 
cable to each subject of which the head 
is mentioned. 

For instance, there is the following 
specimen : 

Youth* s Entry^ 

“Baxter’s account of tilings in which he 
h.ad changed his mind as he grew up. Volu- 
minous. — No wonder.— If every man was to tell, 
or mark, on how many subjects he has changed, 
it would make vols. but the changes not always 
observed by man's self. — From pleasure to bus. 
[business^ to quiet ; from thoughtfulness to reflect, 
to piety ; from dissipation to domestic. ,by iin- 
pcrcept. gradat. but the change is certain. Dial 
non progredi^ progress, esse conspicimus. Look 
back, consider what was thought at some dist. 
period. 

“ Hope predom. in youth. Mind not willingly 
indulges unpleasing thoughts. The world lies 
all enamelled before him, as a distant prospect 
sun-gilt ; J — inequalities only found by coming to 
it. J.ove is to be all joy — children excellent — 
Fame to be constant— caresses of the great — ap- 
plauses of the learned — smiles of Beauty. 

‘ ^ Fear of disgrace — Bashfulness — Finds things 
of less importance. Miscarriages forgot like ex- 
cellences ; — ^if remembered, of no import. Danger 
of sinking rinto negligence of^ reputation ; — lest 
the fear of disgrace destroy activity. 

** Confidence in himself Long tract of life 
before him.— No thought of sickness. — Embar- 
rassment of affairs. — Distraction of family. Public 
calamities. — No sense of the ore valence of bad 
habits. Negligent of time — ready to^ undertake 
— careless to pursue — all changed by time. 

** Confident of others — unsuspecting as unex- 
perienced — imagining himself secure against 
neglect, never imagines they will venture to treat 
him ill. Ready to trust ; expecting to be trusted. 
Convinced by time of the selfishness, the mean- 
Wess, the cowardice, the treachery of men. 

“Youth ambitious, as thinking hoiwur*: easy to 
be had. 

“Different kinds of praise pursued at different 
peric^.s. Of the gay in youth.— dang. hurt. &c. 
aespi.sed. 

“Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit. — stocks 
— ^bargains. — Of ;the wise and sober in old age — 
seriousness — formality — maxims, but general — 


j 1 This most beautiful image of the enchanting 
delusion of youthful pftspect has not been used 
i in any of Johnson’s essays. B, 
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only of the rich, otherwise age is happy — but at 
last everything referred to riches — no having 
fame, honour, influence, without subjection to 

rlorace, 

“ Hard it would be if men entered life with the 
same views with which they leave it, or^ left as 
they enter^it. — No hope — no undertaking— no 
^%gard to benevolence — no fear of disgrace, &c. 

** Youth to be taught the piety of age — age to 
retaiif the honour of youth." 

• This, it will be observed, is the sketch 
of No. 196 of the “Rambler.” I shall 
gratify my readers with another specimen : 

“ Confederacies difficult ; ivhy. 

“ .Seldom in war a match for single persons — 
nor in peace; therefore kings make themselves 
absolute. Confederacies in learning — every great 
work the work of one. Bruy. Scholars’ friendship 
like ladies. Scribebamus, &c. Mart. The apple 
of discord— the laurel of discord — the poverty of 
criticism. Swift’s opinion of the power of si.\ 

f eniuses united. That union %arce possible. 

lis remarks just ; — man a social, not steady 
nature. Drawn to man by words, repelled by 
assions. Orb drawn by attraction, rep. 
y centrifugal. 

** Common danger unites by crushing other 
pa.ssions — ^but they return. Equality hinders 
compliance. Superiority protluces insolence and 
envy. Too much regard in each to private 
interest ; — too little. 

‘I'l'he mi.schiefs of private and^ exclusive 
societie.s. — The fitness of social attraction diffused 
through the whole. The mischiefs of too partial 
love of our country. Contraction of moral 
duties. — Oc 4 ^(Ao( ow . 

“ Every man moves upon his own centre, and 
therefore repels others from too near a contact, 
though he may comply with some general laws. 

“Of confederacy with superiors every one 
knows the inconvenience. With equals, no au- 
thority every man his own opinion — his own 
interest. ■* 

“Man and wifCo hardly united; — scarce ever 
without children. Computation, if two to one 
against two, how many against five? If confedera- 
cies were easy — useless ; — many oppresses many. 
— If possible only to some, dangerous. Princi- 
fum amicitias." 

Here we see the embryo of No. 45 of the^ 
“Adventurer” ; and it is a confirmalSnn 
of what I shall presently have occasion to 
mention, that the papers in that collection 
marked T. were written by Johnson. 

This scanty preparation of materials 
will not, however, much diminish our 
wonder at the extraordinary fertility of his 
mind ; for the proportion which they bear 
to the number of essays which he wrote, 
is very small ; and it is remarkable, that 


those for which he had made no prepara 
lion, are as rich and as highly finished, as 
those for which the hints were lying by 
him. It is dso to be observed, that the 
papers formed from- his hints are worked 
up with such strength and elegance, that 
we almost lose sight of the hints which 
become like “drops in the bucket.” 
Indeed, in several instances, he has made 
a very slender use o^r.them, so that many 
of them remain still unapplied.^ 

As the “ Rambler ”j^as entirely the work 
of one man, there was, of course, such a 
uniformity in its texture, as very much to 
exclude the charm of . variety ; and the 
grave and often solemn cast of thinking, 
which distinguished it from other periodical 
papers, made it, for some time, not 
generally liked. So slowly did this ex- 
cellent work, of which twelve editions have 
now issued from the press, gain upon the 
world at large, that even in the closing 
number the author says, “ I have never 
been much of a favourite of the public.” 

Yet, very soon after its commencement, 
there were who felt and acknowledged its 
uncommon excellence. Verses in its praise 
appeared in the newspapers ; and the 
editor of the “Gentleman’s Magazine” 
mentions, in October, his having received 
several letters to the same purpose from 
the learned. “ The Student, or Oxford 
and Cambridge Miscellany,” in which Mr. 
Bonnel Thornton and Mr. Colman were 
the principal writeio, describes it as “A 
work that exceeds any thing of the kind 
ever published in tLis kingdom, some of 

1 Sir John Hawkins has selected from this little 
collection of materials, what he calls the “ Rudi- 
ments d/ two of the papers of tli^ ‘ Rambler.**’’ But 
he has not been able to read the manuscript dis- 
tinctly. Thus lie writes, p. 266, “Sailors fate 
any mansion ^ ’’ whereas the original is, “ Sailor’s 
life my avcrsibi'i.’’ He has also transcribed the 
, unappropriated hints on IVriters for hrtad^ in 
which he deciphers these notable passages, one 
in Latin,yh/»z non instead of fatni non 

fantee ; Job .son havii^ in his mind what Thuanus 
says of the learned German antiquary and lin- 
guist, Xylander, who, he tells us, liv^ in such 
poverty, that he was .supposed fami non fama 
scribere ; andsinother in French, Degentiae fate 
et affiami etargentt instead of pegouti de fame 
(an old word for renontmiiU affamid^ argent. 
'The manuscript being writt^ in an exceedingly 
small hand, b indeed very hard to read ; but it 
would have been better to have left blanks than 
to write nonsense. B. 
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the ‘ Spectators ’excepted,— if indeed they 
may be exceyjted.” And afterwards, 
“ May the public favours crown his merits, 
and may not the jEnglisl!, under the 
auspicious reign of George the .Second, 
neglect a man, who, had he lived in the 
first century, would have been one of 
the greatest favourites of Augustus.” This 
flattery of the monarch had no effect. It 
is too well known, tnat the second George 
never was an Augiistus to learning or 
genius. 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fond^ 
ness, a little pleasing circumstance relative 
to this work. Mrs. Johnson, in whose 
judgment and taste he had great confi- 
dence, said to him, after a few numbers of 
the “ Rambler” had come out, “ I thought 
very well of you before ; but I did not 
imagine you could have written any thing 
equal to this.” Distant praise, from what- 
ever quarter, is not so delightful as that of 
a wife whom a man loves and esteems. 
Her approbation may be said to “ come 
home to his bo^m ; ” and being so near, its 
efiect is most sensible and permanent. 

Mr. James Elphinston, who has since 
published various works, and who was 
i ever esteemed by Johnson as a worthy 
man, happened to be in Scotland while the 
' ** Rambler” was coming out in single 
papers at Londoh. With a laudable zeal 
at once for the improvement of his country- 
men, and the reputatiin of his friend, he 
suggested and took the charge of an edition 
of those Essays a.% Edinburgh, which 
Tollowed progressively the London pub- 
lication.^ 

The following letter written at thj^ time, 
though not dated, will shew how much 
pleased Johnson was with this i)ublication, 
and what kindness and rega^ he had for 
Mr. Elphinston. 


"to MR. JAMES ELPHINSTON. 


" Dear Sir, 


late.} 


" I cannot but confess the failures of my 
correspondence, but hope the san^ regard which 
you express for me on every other occasion, will 


1 It was executecUn the printing-office of Sands, 
Murray, and Cochran, with uncommon elegance, 
writinc paper of a duodecimo size^ and 
with the gresnest correctness : and Mr. Elphinston 
enriched it with translations of the mottoes. When 
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incline you to forgive me. I am often, very often, 
ill ; and, when I am well, am obliged to work : 
and, indeed, ha«e never much used mysdf to 
punctuality. You are, however, not to make 
unkind inferences, when 1 forbear to reply to 
your kindness ; for be .assured, 1 never receive a 
letter from you without great pledlure, and a 
very warm sense of your generosity and friend- 
ship, which I he.artily bl.amc myself for not 
cultivating with more care. In this, as in •many 
other cases, I go wrong, in opposition to convic- 
tion ; for I think sc;irce any temporal good 
equally to be desired with the regard and fami- 
liarity of worthy men. I hope we shall be some 
time nearer to each other, and have a more ready 
way of pouring out our hearts. 

“ I am glad that you still find encouaagement 
to proceed in your publication, and sh.-ill beg the 
favour of six more volumes to add to my former 
six, when you can, with any convenience, send 
them me. Please to present a .set, in iny name, 
to Mr. Ruddiman,^ of whom, 1 hear, that his 
learning is not his highest excellence. I have 
transcribed the mottoes,' and returned them, I 
hope not too late, of which I think many very 
happily performed. Mr. Cave h.as put the last 
in the magazine, in which 1 think he did well. 
I beg of you to write soon, and to write often, 
and to write long letters, which I hope in time to 
repay you ; but you must be .a patient creditor. 
1 have, however, this of gratitude, that I think 
of you with regard when I do not, perhaps, give 
the proofs which I ought, of being, Sir, your 
most obliged and most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

This year he wrote to the same gentle- 
man another letter upon a mournful 
occasion. 

"to MR. JAMES ELPHIN.STON. 

" September 25, 1750. 

"Dear Sir, 

" You have, as I find by every kind of 
evidence, lost an excellent mJlher ; and I hope 


completed, it made eight handsome volumes. It 
is, unquestionably, the most accurate and beauti- 
ful edition of this work ; and there being but a 
small impression, it is now become scarce, and 
sells at a very high price. B. 

2 Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, the learned Gram- 
marian of Scotland, well known for his various 
* ^excellent works, and for his accurate editions of 
several authors. He was also a m^ of a most- 
worthy private ch.*ir.acter. His zeal for the royal 
House of Stuart did not render him less estimable 
in Dr. Johnson's eye. B. Thomas Ruddiman 
^67^ — 1757X a native of BiinfiTshire, preceded 
David Plume as librarian of the Advocate’s 
Library at Edinburgh. He was said to have 
been the best Latin scholar that Scotland had 
produced since Buchanan. James Elphinston 
(Z 72 X — 1809) publishetla translation of Martial, 
of whicl^ Johnson is reported to have said that 
there was too much folly in it for muflness, and 
too much madness for fol^y* 
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you will not think me incapable of partaking of 
your grief. I have a mother, now eighty-two 
yeai^ of age, whom, therefore, \ must soon lose, 
unless it please God that she should rather 
mourn for me. I read the letters in which you 
relate your^other’s death to Mrs. Strahan. and 
think 1 do myself honour, when I tell you that 1 
read them with tears ; but tears are neither to 
you nor to me of any farther use, when once the 
tribute of nature has been paid. The business of | 
life summons us away from useless grief, and 
yalls us to the exercise of those virtues of which 
we are lamenting our deprivation. The greatest [ 
benefit which one friend can confer upon another, j 
is to guard, and excite, and elevate, his virtues. ‘ 


her death : a life, so far as 1 can learn, useful, 
wise, and innocent ; and a death resigned, peace- 
ful, and holy. 1 cannot forbear to mention, that 
neither reason nor revelation denies you to hope, 
that you may increase her happiness by obeying 
her ijrecepts ; and that she may, in her present 
state, look with pleasure upon every act of virtue 
to which her instructions or example have con- 
tributed. Whether this be more than a pleasing 
dream, or a just opinion of .separate spit its, is, 
indeed, of no great importance to us, when we 
consider ourselves as acting under the eye of 
God : yet, surely, there is something pleasing in 
the belief^ that our separation from those whom 
we love is merely corporeal ; and it may be a 
great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can 
be made probable, that that union that has 
received the divine approbation shall continue to 
eternity. 

“There is one expedient by which you may, 
in some degree, continue her presence. If you 
write down minutely what you remember of her 
from your earliest years, you will read it with 
great pleasure, and receive from it many hints of 
soothing recollection, when time shall remove her 
.Vet farther from you, and your grief shall be 
/Matured to veneration. To this, however painful 
lor the present, 1 cannot but advise you, as to a 
source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to 
come ; for all comfort and all .satisfaction is .sin- 
cerely wished you by, Dear Sir, you most 
obliged, most obeaient, and most humble .servant, 
“Sam. Johnson.” 

The “ Rambler ” has increased in fame 
as in age. Soon after its first folio edition 
was concluded, it was published in six 
duodecimo volumes ; and its author lived^ 
to see tAi numerous editions of it in^ 
London, beside those of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertained 
a profound veneration for the astonishing 
force and vivacity of mind, which the 
“ Rambler” exhibits. That Johnson had 
penetration enough to|ee and seeing would 
not disguise the general misery of.man in 
this state of being may have ^iven rise to the 
superficial notion of his being too stem a 


philosopher. But men of reflection will be 
sensible that he has given a true representa- 
tion of human existence, and that he has, al 
the same tim^with ^generous benevolence 
displayed every consolation which our state 
aflbrds us ; not only those arising from the 
hopes of futurity, but such as may be at- 
tained in the immediate progress through 
life. He has not depressed the soul to 
despondency and indifference. He has 
everywhere inculcated study, labour, and 
exertion. Nay, he Ifas shewn, in a very 


ojjious light, a^nwhosepractice b to go 

• • • - - ' about darkening the views of others, by 

perpetual complaints of evil, and awaken- 
ing those considerations of danger and 


distress, which are, for the most part, 
lulled into a quiet oblivion. This he 
has done very strongly in his character 
of ■ Suspirius' (No. 59) from which 
Goldsmith took that of Croker, in his 
comedy of “The Good-natured Man, ’’as 
Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, 
and which is, inched, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects 
which the ‘ ‘ Rambler ” treats, with a dignity 
and perspicuity which are there united in 
a manner which we shall in vain look for 
any where else, would take up too large a 
portion of my book, and wduld, 1 trust, 
be superfluous, considering how univer- 
sally those volumes are flow disseminated. 
Even the most condensed and brilliant 
sentences which thq|f contain, and which 
have very ])roperly been selected under the 
name of “ Beautify, are of considerable 
bulk. But I may shortly observe, that thfc 
“ Rambler ” furnisWes such an assemblage 
of discourses on practical reli^on and 
moral duty, of critical iiftrestigations, and 
allegorical and Oriental tales, that no mind 
can be thought very deficient that has, by 
constant study and meditation, assimilated 
to itself all that may be foufld there. No. 
7, written in Passion-week on abstraction 
and .sclf-^amination, and No. iio, on 
penitence and the placability of the Divine 


1 Dr. John.<iDn was 
selection, and wrote to 


by seeing this 

selection, ana wrote to Mr. KeUrsley, bookseller 
in B'leet-street, the following note : “ Mr. Johnson 


.sends compliments to Mr. ikearsley, and begs 
the favour of seeing him as soon as he can. Mr. 
Keiusley is desired to bring witl% him the last 
edition of what he has honoured with the name 
of ‘B eautUss.* May 20, 2782.” B. 
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Nature, cannot be too often read. No. 
54, on the effect which the death of a 
friend should have upon us, though rather 
too dispiriting, may be occasionally very 
medicinal to the mind. Every one must 
suppose the writer to have been deeply 
impressed by a real scene ; but he told me 
that was not the case ; which shews how 
well his fancy could conduct him to the 
“house of mournir|j.” Some of these 
more solemn papers, I doubt not, particu- 
larly attracted the Notice of Dr. Young, 
the author of “The Night Thoughts,” of 
whom my estimation is such, as to reckon 
his applause an honour even to Johnson. 

I have seen volumes of Dr. Young’s copy 
of the “ Rambler,” in which he has marked 
the passages which he thought particularly 
excellent, by folding down a corner of the 
page ; and such as he rated in a super- 
eminent degree, are marked by double 
folds. I am sorry that some of the 
volumes are lost. Johnson was pleased 
when told of the minute attention with 
which Young had signified his approbation 
of his Essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings 
whatever can be found more bark and steel 
for the mind, if I may use the expression ; 
more that can brace and invigorate every 
manly and noble sentiment. No. 32, on 
patience, even ifnder extreme misery, is 
wonderfully lofty, and as much above the 
rant of stoicism, as y;ie Sun of Revelation 
is brighter than the twilight of Pagan 
philosophy. I nevej read the following 
Sentence without feeling my frame thrill ; 
“ I think there is somt reason for question- 
ing whether the body and mind are not 
so proportioned? that the one can tSear all 
which can be inflicted on the other; 
whether virtue cannot stand its ground as 
long as life, and whether* a soul well 
principled vrill not be separated sooneri 
than subdued.” 

Though instruction be the jifedominant 
purpose of the “ Rambler,” yet it is 
enlivened with a considerable portion of 
amusement. Nothing c'Jti be more 
erroneous than the notion which some 
persons have entertained, that John- 
son was then a retired author, 
Ignorant ^f the world ; and, of con- 
sequence, that he wrote only from his 
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imagination, when he described characters 
and manners. He said to me, that before 
he wrote that* work, he had been “gun- 
ning about the world,” as he expressed it, 
more than almost ar'^ body ; and I have 
heard him relate, with much satisfaction, 
that several of the characters in the 
“ Rambler ” were drawn so naturally, that 
when it first circulated in numbers, a club, 
in one of the towns of Essex, imagined 
themselves to be severally exhibited in if, 
and were much incensed against a person 
who, they suspected, had thus made them 
objects of public notice ; nor were they 
quieted till authentic assurance was given 
them, that the “ Rambler ” was written by 
a person who had never heard of any one 
of them. Some of the characters are 
believed to have been actually drawn from 
the life, particularly that of Prospero from 
Garrick, who never entirely forgave its 
pointed satire. For instances of fertility 
of fancy, and accurate description of real 
life, I appeal to No. 19, a man who 
wanders from one profession to another, 
with most plausible reasons for every 
change : No. 34, female fastidiousness 
and timorous refinement : No. 82, a Vir- 
tuoso who has collected curiosities : No. 
98, petty modes of entertaining a com- 
pany, and conciliating kindness : No. 182, 
fortune-hunting : No. 194— -195, a tutor’s 
account of the follies of his pupil : No. 
197 — 198, legacy-hunting : He has given 
a specimen of his nice observation of the 
mere external appearances of life, in the 
following passage in Np. 179, against 
affectation, that frequent and most dis- 
gusting quality ; 

“He that stands to contemplate the crowds 
that fill the streets of a populous city, will sec 
many passengers, whose air and motions it will 
be difficult to behold without contempt and 
laughter ; but if he examine what are the appear- 
ances that thus powerfully excite his risibility, 
he will find among them neither •poverty nor 
disease, nor any involuntary or painful defect. 
The disposition to derision and insult, is awak- 
ened by the softness of foppery, the swell of 
insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity 
of grandeur ; by the sprightly trip, the stately 
stalk, the formal strut, and the lofty mien ; by 
gestures intended to catch the eye, and by looks 
elaborately formed as evidences of importance.” 

Evefy page of tHe “ Rambler ” shews a 
mind teeming with classical allusion and 
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p9etical imagery : illustrations from other 
writers are, upon all occasions, so ready, 
anc^ mingle so easily in hAs periods, that 
the whole appears of one uniform vivid 
texture. 

The stj^e of this work has been censured 
by some shallow critics as involved and 
tuigid, and abounding with antiquated and 
harrf words. So ill-founded is the first 
part of this objection, that I will challenge 
all who may honour this book with a 
perusal, to point out any English writer 
whose language conveys his meaning with 
equal force and perspicuity. It must, 
indeed, be allowed, that the structure of 
his sentences is expanded, and often has 
somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; and 
that he delighted to express familiar 
thoughts in philosophical language ; being 
in this the reverse of Socrates, who, it is 
said, reduced philosophy to the simplicity 
of common life. But let us attend to 
what he himself says in his concluding 
paper : “ When common words were less 
pleasing to the car, or less distinct in their 
signification, 1 have familiarized the terms 
of philosophy, by applying them to 
popular ideas. And, as to the second 
part of this objection, upon a late careful 
revision of the work, I can with confidence 
say, that it is amazing how few of those 
words, for which it has been unjustly 
characterized, are actually to be found in 
it ; I am sure, not the proportion of one 
to each paper. This idle charge has been 
echoed from one babbler to another, who 
have confound^ Johnson’s Essays with 
Johnson’s Dictionary ; and because he 
thought it righf in a Lexicon of our lan- 
guage to collect many words which had 
fallen into disuse but were supported by 
great authorities, it has been imagined 
that all of these have been interwoven 
into his own compositions. That sonr^ 
of them j^have been adopted by him 
unnecessarily, may, perhaps, be allowed ; 
but, in general they are evidently an advan- 
tage, for without them his stately ideas 
would be confined and cramped. “ He 
that thinks with more extent than another, 

1 Yet his style did not escape the harmless 
shafts of pleasant humotr; for the ingenious 
Bonnell Thornton published a mock Rtmihler in 
iYit Druty-lane Journal, B. 


will want words of larger meaning ” 
{Idler ^ No. 70). He once told me, that 
he had formed his style upon that of Sir 
William Tea:iple, and upon Chambers’s 
“ Proposal ” for hi^ Dictionary.” He cer- 
tainly was mistaken ; or if he imagined 
at first that he was imitating Temple, 
he was very unsuccessful ; for nothing can 
be more unlike than the simplicity of 
Temple, and the ftchness of Johnson. 
Their styles differ as plain cloth ai)d 
brocade. Temple, indeed, seems equally 
erroneous in supposing that he himself 
had formed his style upon Sandys’s 
“ View of the State of Religion in the 
Western Parts of the World.’” 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, 
much formed upon that of the great writers 
in the last century. Hooker, Bacon, 
Sanderson, Hakewell, and others ; those 
“Giants,” as they were well charac- 
terised by A GREAT Personage [George 
the Third], whose authority, were I to 
name him, would stamp a reverence on 
the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, 
apply to his learned style that passage of 
Horace, a part of which he has taken as 
the motto to his Dictionary ; 

'* Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honest! ; 

Audebit quaccumque parum splendoris habc- 
bunt 

£t sine pondere erunt et hono reindigna 
ferentur 

Verba movere loco, ^amvis in vita recedant 

£t versentur adhuc intra penetralia Vestas. 

Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet atque 

Proferet in lucem sp^iosa vocabula reruin. 

Quae priscis memorata Catonibus atque 
Cethegis 

Nunc situs informis premit et deserta vetus- 
lUs; 

Adsciscet nova quae genitor produxerit usus. 

Vehemens et liquidus puroque simillimus amni 

Fundet opes Latiumque beaibit divite lingua."” 

To so great a master of] thinking, to 
one of such vast and various knowledge 
as johnsem, might have been allowed a 
liberal indulgence of that licence which 
Horace claims in another place :• 

3 Probably Chambers’s Proposal for a second 
and improved edition of his CJtlopiedia^ which 
was {published in >738. Dean Stanley calls 
Ephraim Chambers the “ fatRr of Cyclopedias." 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey ^ note. 

* Horat. Epist. ii. 210. Bx See Pope, 
Imitations of Horace^ ii. a, 157. 
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SI forte necesse est 

Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pu- 
denter ; 

Et nova fictaque nup^r habebunt verba fidem si 
Gra:co fonte cadent, parce detorta. Quid autem 
Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademptum 
Virgilio Varioque? Ego cur ac^irere pauca 
Si possum invideor cum Ipgua Catonis et Enni 
Scrmonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit^^Licuit semperque licebit 
Signatum prassente nota producere nomen ” 
(Ars Poet. 48). 


prevail on myself to withhold it, not\yth- 
standing his, perhaps, too great partiality 
for one of hk friends : 

** By nature’s ^ifts ordain’d mankind to rule, 

He, like a Titian, form’d his brilliant school ; 
And taught congenial spirits to e^cel, 

While from his lips impressive wisdom fell. 

Our boasted Goldsmith felt the sovereign 
sway ; ^ # 

From him deriv’d the sweet, yet nervous lay. 
To B'ame’s proud cliiThe bade our Raflaelle n.se: 
Hence Reynolds’ pen with Reynolds’ pencil 
vies. 


Yet Johnson assured me, that he had 
not taken upon him to add more than 
four or five words to the English lan- 
guage, of his own information ; and he 
was very much offended at the general 
licence by no means “ modestly taken ** 
in his time, not only to coin new 
words, but to use many words in 
senses quite different from their estab- 
lished meaning, and those frequently very 
fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Browne, whose Life John- 
son wrote, ^ was rimarkably^ fond of 
Anglo-Latin diction ; and to his example 
we are to ascribe Johnson’s some- 
times indulging himself in this kind of 
phraseology.^ Johnson’s comprehension 
of mind •was the mould for his lan- 
guage. Had his conceptions been 
narrower, his expression would have 
been easier. His sentences have a dig- 
nified march ; and, it is certain, that his 
example has giveff a general elevation to 
the language of his country, for many of 
our best writers Have approached very 
near to him ; aq^, from the influence 
which he has had upon our composition, 
scarcely an}# thing is writ^^sn now | 
that is not better expressed than was 
usual before he appeared to lead the 
national taste. 

This circumstance, the truth of which 
must strike every critical reader, hts 
been so happily enforced by Mr. Cour- 
tenay, in his ** Moral and Idterary 
Character of Dr. Johnson,” that I cannot 

1 The observation of his hawing imitated Sir 
Thomas Browne has been made by many people ; 
and lately it Tias been insisted on, and illustrated 
by a variety of Quotations from Browne, in one of 
the popular EsAys written by the Reverend Mr. 
Knox, master of Tunbridge school, whom I have 
set down^ my list of those who have sometimes 
not unsuccessfully imitated Dr. J ohnson’s style. B. 


With Johnson’s flame melodious Burney 
glow.s, 

While the grand strain in smoother cadence 
flows. 

And you, Malone, to critic learning dear. 
Correct and elegant, refin’d though clear, 

By studying him, acquir’d that classic taste, 
Which high in Shakespeare’s fane thy statue 
plac’d. 

Near Johnson Steevens stands, on scenic 
ground, ^ 

Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 
Ingenious Hawkesworth to this school we 
owe. 

And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 
Here early parts accomplish’d Jones sublimes. 
And science blends with Asia’s lofty rhymes : 
Harmonious Jones ! who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camdeo’s sports, on Agra’s flowery 
plains, 

In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 
Love and the Muses, deck’d with Attic grace. 
Amid these names can Boswei.l be forgot. 
Scarce by North Britons now esteem’d a Scot? 2 
Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 
Imbib’d from him the sacred love of truth ; 

The keen research, the exercise of mind,^ 

And that best art, the art to know mankind. — 
Nor was his energy confin’d alone 
To friends around his philosophic throne *. 

Its influence wide im/rov’d our letter'd isle^ 
And lucid vigour mark'd the general style : 
As Nile’s proud waves, r^oln from their oozy 


bed. 


First o’er the neighboilring meads majestic 
spread ; 

Till gathering force, they more and more ex- 
pand, 

And with new virtue fertilize the land.” 


2 The following observation in Mr. Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides may 
sufficiently account for that geiHleman’s being 
“now scarcely esteemed a Scot ’’Tby many of his 
countrymen : “ If he (Dr. Johnson) was particu- 
larly prejudiced against the Scots, it was because 
they were more in his way ; because he thought 
their success in England rather exceeded the due 
proportion of their real merit ; and because he 
could not but see in them that nationality which, 
I believe, no liberal minded Scotchman will deny. ” 
Mr. Boswell, indeed, is so free from national 
prejudices, that h* might with equal propriety 
navedjeen described as “ Scarce by South Britons 
now esteem’d a Scot.” Courtenay. B. 
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^hnson’s language, however, must be 
allowed to be too masculine for the 
delicf te gentleness of feiftale writing. 
His ladies, therefore, seem strangely 
formal, even to ridicule ; and are well 
denominated by the names which he has 
given them, as Misella, Zozima, Prope- 
rantia, Rhodoclia. 

It has of late been the fashion to com- 
pare the style of Addison and Johnson, 
and to depreciate, I think, very unjustly, 
the style of Addison as nerveless and 
feeble, because it has not the strength and 
energy of that of Johnson. Their prose 
may be balanced like the poetry of 
Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent, 
though in different ways. Addison 
writes with the ease of a gentleman. 
His readers fancy that a wise and accom- 
plished companion is talking to them ; so 
that he insinuates his sentiments and taste 
into their minds by an imperceptible in- 
fluence. Johnson writes like a teacher. 
He dictates to his readers as if from an 
academical chair. They attend with 
awe and admiration ; and his precepts 
are impressed upon them by his com- 
manding eloquence. Addison’s style, 
like a light wine, pleases everybody 
from the hrst. Johnson’s, like a liquor 
of more body, seems too strong at first, 
but, by degrees, is highly relished ; and 
such is the melody of his periods, so much 
do they captivate the ear, and seize upon 
the attention, that there is scarcely any 
writer, however inconsiderable, who docs 
not aim, in son)|! degree, at the same 
species of excelleiice. But let us not un- 
gratefully undervjuue that beautiful style, 
which has pleasingly conveyed to us much 
instruction and entertainment. Though 
comparatively weak, opposed to John- 
son’s Herculean vigour, let us not call it 
positively feeble. Let us remember the 
character of^is style, as given by Johnson 
himself: “What he attempted, he per- 
formed ; he is never feeble^ and he did 
not^ wish to be energetic ; he is never 
rapid, and he never stagnates. His 
sentences have neither studied amplitude, 
nor affected brevity ; his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and 
easy. Whoever wish^ to attaiq an 
English style, familiar but not coarse. 


and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison.”^ 

Though the*“ Rambler ” was not con- 
cluded till the year ^752, I shall, under 
this year, say all that I have to observe 
upon it. Some of the translations of the 
mottoes by himself, are admirably done. 
He acknowledges to have received 
“elegant translations*’ of many of them 
from Mr. James Elphinston ; and some, 
are very happily truncated by a Mr. F. 
Lcivist of whom I never heard more, 
except that Johnson thus described him 
to Mr. Malone : “ Sir, he lived in 

London, and hung loose upon societv.” 
The concluding paper of his “ Rambler” is , 
at once dignified and pathetic. I cannot, 
however, but wish, that he had not ended 
it with an unnecessary Greek verse, trans- 
lated * also into an English couplet. It 
is too much like the conceit of those 
dramatic poets, who used to conclude 
each act with a rh^e ; and the expres- 
sion in the first Rne of dtis couplet, 

“ Celestial powers,^* though proper in 
Pagan poetry, is ill suited to Chris- 
tianity, with “a conformity” to which 
he consoles himself. How much better 
would it have been, to have elided with 
the prose sentence : “1 shall never 
envy the honours which wit and learning 
obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
numbered among the^, writers who have 
given ardour to virtue, and confidence to 
truth.” 

His friend. Dr. Birch, being now en- 
gaged in preparing an edition of 
Ralegh’s smaller pieces. Dr. Johnson 
wrote tHfc following letter tfe that gentle- 


‘TO DR. niRCH. 


g “ Trough-square, May 12, 1750. 

“ Knowing that you are now preparing to 
favour the pul^c with a new edition of Ralegh’s 
miscellaneous pieces, 1 have taken the li^rty to 
send^ you a Manuscript, which fell by chance 
within my notice. 1 perceive no proofs of forgery 
in my examinatitw of it ; and the owner tells me 
that, as he has neard, the handwriting is [Sir 

1 I shall probably, in another work, maintain 
the merit of Addison’s poetry, St^hich has been 
very unjustly depreciated. B. This work shared 
the fate of mast of Bo-swell’s literar5 projects, 
and was never executed. 
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Walter's. If you should find reason to conclude 
it genuine, it will be a kindness to the owner, a 
blind person,^ to recommend it to the booksellers. 

" I am, Sir, your most hun^^le servant, 

% “Sam. Johnson.” 

His just abhorrence of Milton’s 
political notions was ever strong. But 
this did not prevent his warm admiration 
of Milton’s great poetical merit, to which 
he has done illustrious justice, beyond all 
•who have written upon the subject. And 
this year he not dhly wrote a Prologue, 
Avhich was spoken by Mr. Garrick before 
the acting of “Comus” at Drury-lane 
theatre, for the benefit of Milton’s 
grand-daughter, but took a very zealous 
interest in the success of the charity. 
On the day preceding the performance 
he published the following letter in the 
“General Advertiser,” addressed to the 
printer of that paper : 

“Sir, 

“That a certain degree of reputation is 
icquired merely by ap^oving the works of 
'fnius, and testifying a regard to the memory of 
lutbors, is a truth too evident to be denied ; and 
herefore to ensure a participation of fame with a 
:elcbrated poet, many, who would, perhaps, have 
:ontributeu to starve him when alive, have 
leaped expensive pageants on his grave. 

“^It must, indeed, be confessed, that this 
nethod of becoming known to posterity with 
lonour, is peculiar to the ^reat, or at least to the 
vealthy ; but an fipportunity now oflfers for almost 
:very individual to .secure the praise of paying a 
ust regard to the illustrious dead, united with 
:he^ pleasure of doin|| good to the living. 'I'o 
is.sist industrious indigence, struggling with dis- 
:ress and debilitated bv age, is a display of virtue, 
ind an acquisition of nappiness and honour. 

“Whoever, then, would be thought capable of 
pleasure in reading th#worksof our incomparable 
\Iilton, and not so destitute of gratitude as to 
refuse to lay ou 9 a trifle in rational ^d elegant 
mtertainment, for the benefit of his living 
remains, for the exercise of their own virtue, the 
incre^ of their reputation, and the pleasing 
consciousness of doing good, Should appear at 
Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, when I 
‘ Comus ’ will be performed for the benefit of Mft. 
Elizabeth Foster, grand-daughter to the_ author, 
and the only surviving branch of 4is family.^ 

“ N. B. There will be a new prologue on the 
occasion, written by the author of ‘ Irene,’ and 
spoken by Mr. Garrick ; and, by particular 
desire, there will be added Ao the M.isque a 
dramatic sa^e, called ‘ Lethe,’ in which Mr. 
Garrick will perform. " 

^ Mrs. WiliSkms is probably the person 
meant. B. 

* She oied May 9, 1754. -The performance 

wily brought her ;Cx3o. 


In 1751 we are to consider hiny as 
carrying on both his Dictionary and ‘ ‘ Ram- 
bler.” But Me also wrote “The L^e of 
Chcynel,”* in the miscellany called “ The 
Student and the Reverend Dr. Douglas 
having with uncommon acuteffess clearly 
detected a gross forgery and imposition 
upon the public by William Lauder, a 
Scotch schoolmaster, who had, with equal 
impudence and ingenuity, represented 
Milton as a plagiary from certain modern 
Latin poets, Johnson, who had been so 
far imposed upon as to furnish a Preface 
and Postscript to his work, now dictated 
a letter for Lauder, addressed to Dr. 
Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in 
terms of suitable contrition.® 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder 
was no sudden effort. He had brooded 
over it for many years : and to this hour it 
is uncertain what his principal motive 
was, unless it were a vain notion of his 
superiority, in being able, by whatever 
means, to deceive mankind. To effect 
this, he produced certain passages from 
Grotius, Masenius, and others, which had 
a faint resemblance to some parts of the 
“ Paradise Lost.” In these he inter- 
polated some fragments of Hog’s Latin 
translation of that poem, alleging that the 
mass thus fabricated was the archetype 

3 Lest there should be any person, at any 
future period, absurd enough to suspect that 
Johnson was a partaker in I.auder’s fraud, or had 
any knowledge of it, when he assisted him with 
his masterly pen, it is proper here to quote the 
I words of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, 
at the time when he det acted the imposition. 
“It is to be hoped, nay it is that the 

elegant and nervous wrner, whose judicious 
sentiments and inimitable style point out the 
author of Lauder’s Preface and Postscript, will 
no longer allow one to plume himself with his 
who appeareth so little to deserve as- 
sistance; an assistance which I am persuaded 
would never have been communicated, had there 
been the least suspicion of those facts which 1 
have been the instrument of copveying to the 
world in these sheets." Milton no Plagiary y 
2nd edit. p. 78. And his Lordship has been 
pleased now to authorize ine to say, in the 
strongest manner, that there is no ground what- 
ever for any unfavourable reflection against Dr. 
Johnson, who expressed the strongest indignation 
against Lauder. B. Lauder afterwards went 
to Barbadoes, where he tried to keep a school, 
but fell into general contempt, and died very 
miserably about tlA year 1771. See Lockhart's 
Liffof Scotty iii. 294, for an attempt to play a 
similar trick on Scott. 
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frc^ which Milton copied. These fabri- 
cations he published from time to time in 
the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” ; and, exult- 
ing m his fancied success, he in 1750 
ventured to collect them into a pamphlet, 
entitled “An Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Imitation of the Modems in his * Paradise 
Lost.’ ” To this pamphlet Johnson wrote 
a Preface, in full persuasion of liauder’s 
honesty, and a Postscript recommending, 
in' the most persuasive terms, a subscription 
for the relief of a grand-daughter of Milton, 
of whom he thus speaks : 

It is yet in the power of a great people to 
reward the poet whose name they boast, and 
from their alliance to whose genius they claim 
some kind of superiority to every other nation of 
the earth ; that poet, whose works may possibly 
be read when every other monument of British 
greatness shall be obliterated ; to reward him, 
not with pictures or with medals, which, if he 
seesj he secs with contempt, but with tokens of 
gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even now con- 
sider as not unworthy the regard of an immortal 
spirit.” 

Surely this is inconsistent with “ enmity 
towards Milton,” which Sir John Hawkins 
imputes to Johnson upon this occasion, 
adding, 

“I could all along observe that Johnson 
seemed to approve not only of the design, but of 
the argument ; and seemed to exult in a per- 
suasion, that the reputation of Milton was likely 
to suffer by this ciscovery. That he was not 
privy to the imposture, 1 am well persuaded ; 
that he wished ivell to the argument, may be 
inferred from the Preface, which indubitably was 
written by Johnson.” 

Is it possible Jbr any man of clear J 
judgment to suppe^e that Johnson, whoso ] 
nobly praised the poetical excellence of 
Milton in a Postscript to this very 
“ discovery, ” as he then supposed it, could, 
at the same time, exult in a persuasion that 
the great poet’s reputation was likely to 
suffer by it ? This is an inconsistency of 
which John-wn was incapable ; nor can 
any thing more be fairly inferred from 
the Preface, than that Johnson, who was 
alike distinguished for ardent curiosity and 
love of truth, was pleased with an inves- 
tigation by which both were gratified, 
lliat he was actuated by these motives, 
and certainly by no unworthy desire to 
depreciate our great cpiff poet, is evi4cnt 
from his own words ; for, alter mentioning 


the general zeal of men of genius and 
literature, “to advance the honour, and 
distinguish the beauties of * Paradise 
Lost,”’ he safS, ^ 

Among the inqulrlefi to which this ardour of 
criticism has naturally given occasion, none is 
more obscifre in itself, or more worthy of rational 
curiosity, than a retrospection of the progress of 
this mighty genius in the construction of his 
work ; a view of the fabilb gradually rising, per- 
haps, from small beginnings, till its foundation 
rests in the centre, and its ^urrets sparkle in the* 
skies ; to trace back the structure through all its 
varieties, to the simplicity of its first plan ; to find 
what was first projected, whence the scheme was 
taken, how it was improved, by what assistance 
it was executed, and from what stores the ma- 
terials were collected ; whether its founder^ dug 
them from the quarries of Nature, or demolished 
other buildings to embellish his own.”^ 

— Is this the language of one who wished 
to blast the laurels of Milton ? 

Though Johnson’s circumstances were 
at this time far from being easy, his humane 
and chiirilable disposition was constantly 
exerting itself. ^frs. Anna Williams, 
daughter of a very ingAious W^clsh 
physician, and a woman of more than 
ordinary talents and literature, having 
come to London in hopes of being cured 
of a cataract in both her e^cs, which 
afterwards ended in total blindness, was 
kindly received as a constant visitor at his 
house while Mrs. Johnson lived ; and, 
after her death, having come under his 
roof in order to have «.n operation upon 
her eyes performed with more comfort to 
her than in lodgings, ske had an apartment 
from him during the rest of her life, at all 
times when he had a House. 

In I7t2 he was almost entirely occupied 
with his Dictionary. The last paper of his 
“ Rambler” was published March 14 this 
year ; after which, there was a cessation 
for some time of any exertion of his talents 
at an essayist. But in the same year. Dr. 
Ilawkcsworth, who was his warm ad- 
mirer, and a^^tudious imitator of his style, 

1 Proposals (written evidently by Johnson) for 
printing the Ada^tus Exul of Grotius, with a 
Translation and Notes by Wm. Lauder, A.M, 
Gent. Mag. 17^7, vol. 17, p. 404. iJut Croker is 
right in maintaining that it wa^Johnson’s duty 
to have taken some trouble toNerify lAuder’s 
charges before writing a preface to them. Had 
he done so in a single instance the \mposture 
could not have stood for a moment. 
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and then lived in great intimacy with him, 
began a periodical paper, entitled, “ The 
Adventurer,” in connection with other 
gentlemen, one of whom was Johnson's 
much- loved friend, ()r. Bathurst ; and, 
without doubt, they received many 
valuable hints from his conversation, most 
of his friends having been so assisted in 
the course of their works. 

That there should be a suspension of 
his literary labours during a part of the 
Jear 1752, will not^eem strange, when it 
is considered that soon after closing his 
“Rambler, ” he suffered a loss which, there 
can be no doubt, affected him with the 
deepest distress. For on the 17th of 
March, O. S. his wife died. Why Sir 
John Hawkins should unwarrantably take 
upon him even to suppose that Johnson’s 
fondness for her was dissembled (meaning 
simulated or assumed), and to assert, that 
if it was not the case, “ it was a lesson he 
had learned by rote,” I cannot conceive ; 
unless it proceeded from a want of similar 
feelings in his own bres^ijt. To argue from 
her being mifth older than Johnson, or 
any other circumstances, that he could not 
really love her, is absurd ; for love is not 
1 subject of reasoning, but of feeling, and 
Ihcrcfore there are no common principles 
upon whicn one can persuade another 
concerning it. Every man feels for 
himself, and Icnows how he is affected 
l)y particular qualities in the person he 
admires, the impressions of which are too 
minute and delicate to be substantiated in 
language. • 

The following verv solemn and affecting 
prayer was found mter Dr. Johnson’s 
decease, by kis servant, Mr. ^Francis 
Barber, who delivered it to my worthy 
friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar 
of Islington, who at my earnest request 
has obligingly favoured me with a copy of 
it, which ne and I compared with th%' 
original. I present it to the world as an 
undoubted proof of a circumAance in the 
character of my illustrious friend, which, 
though some whose hard minds I never 
shall envy, may attack a# superstitious, 
will I am suA endear him more to numbers 
of good men. 1 have an additional, and 
that a personal motive for presenting it, 
because k sanctions what I myself have 


always maintained and am fond >0 
indulge : 

V ‘aApril 26, 1752, being after 12 at 
night of the 25tll. 

“ O Lord ! Governor of heaven and earth, in 
whose hands are embodied and dep^ed Spirits, 
if thou hast ordained the Souls of the Dead to 
minister to the Living, and appointed my de- 
parted Wife to have care of me, grant that I may 
enjoy the good effects of her attention and 
ministration, whether exercised by appearance, 
impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agree- 
able to thy Government.»Forgive my presumption, 
enlighten my ignorance, and however meaner 
agents are employed, ^rant me the blessed in- 
fluences of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

What actually followed upon this most 
interesting piece of devotion by Johnson, 
we are not informed ; but I, whom it has 
pleased God to afflict in a similar manner 
to that which occasioned it, have certain 
experience of benignant communication 
by dreams. 

That his love for his wife was of the 
most ardent kind, and, during the long 
period of fitly years, was unimpaired by 
the lapse of time, is evident from various 
passages in the scries of his “ Prayers and 
Meditations,” published by the Reverend 
Mr. Strahan, as well as from other 
memorials, two of which I select, as 
strongljr marking the tenderness and 
sensibility of his mind. 

“ March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the an- 
niversary of my Tetty’s death, with prayer and 
tears in the morning. ^ In the evening 1 prayed 
for her conditionally, if it were lawful.” 

“ April 23, 1753. I know not whether I do not 
too much indulge the vain longings of affection ; 
but 1 hope they intenerate*hiy heart, and that 
when I die like my Tetty, ^lis affection will be 
acknowledged in a hapfiy interview, and that in 
the mean time 1 am incited by it to piety. I will, 
however, not deviate too much from common and 
received methods of devotion.” 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his 
wife, was, after her death, preserved by 
him, as long as he lived, wi^ an affec- 
tionate care, in a little round wooden box, 
in the inside of which he pasted a slip of 
paper, thus inscribed by him in fair 
characters, as follows : 

/‘Eheu! 

Eliz. Johnson, 

Nupta Jul. 9“ 1736 
Mqirtua, eiieu ! 

Mart, xf 1752.” 
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After his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his 
faitliful servant, and residuary legatee, 
offered this memorial of ^endemess to 
Mrs. •Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson's daugh- 
ter ; but she having declined to accept of 
it, he had i^ enamel Jed as a mourning-ring 
for his old master, and presented it to his 
wife, Mrs. Barber, who now has it. 

Th& state of mind in which a man must 
be upon the death of a woman whom 
he. sincerely loves, had been in his con- 
templation many yeai*s before. In his 
“Irene,” we find the following fervent 
and tender speech of Demetrius, addressed 
to his Aspasia : 

“ From those bright regions of eternal day, 

Where now thou shin’st amongst thy fellow 
saints, 

Array’d in purer light, look down on me t 

In pleasing visions and assuasive dreams, 

0 1 soothe my soul, and teach me how to lose 
thee. " 

1 have, indeed, been told by Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who before her marriage, 
lived for some time with Mrs. Johnson at 
Hampstead, that she indulged herself in 
country air and nice living at an unsuit- 
able expense, while her husband was 
drudging in the smoke of London, and 
that she by no means treated him with 
that complacency which is the most 
engaging quality in a wife. But all this 
is perfectly compatible with his fondness 
for her, especially when it is remembered 
that he had a high opinion of her under- 
standing, and that the impressions which 
her beauty, real or imaginary, had origin- 
ally made upon hfe fancy, being continued 
by habit, had not iieen effaced, though she 
herself was doubtless much altered for 
the worse. The dreadful shock of sepa- i 
ration took place in the night ; and he 
immediately dispatched a letter to his 
friend, the Reverend Dr. Taylor, which, j 
as Taylor told me, expressed grief in the 
strongest nlfeinner he had ever read ; so ! 
that it is much to be regretted it has not 
been preserved. The letter was brought 
to Dr. Taylor, at his house in the Cloi- 
sters, Westminster, about three in the 
morning ; and as it signified an earnest 
desire to see him, he got up, and went 
to Johnson as soon as^he was dressed, 
and found him in tears and in extreme 


agitation. After being a little while 
I together, Johnson requested him to join 
with him in prayer. He then prayed 
extempore, as did Dr. Taylor ; and thus 
by means of tnat pifty which was ever 
his primary object, his troubled mind was, 
in some degree, soothed and composed. 

The next day he wrote as follows : 

“ to the kevekei^ dr. tavlor. 

“Dear Sir, 

“Let me have your fpmpany and instruc- 
tion. Do not live away from me. My distress 
is great. 

“Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what 
mourning 1 should buy for my mother and Miss 
Porter, and bring a^ note in writing with you. 

“ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the 
help of man. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ March i8, 1752.“ 

That his .sufferings upon the death of 
his wife were severe, beyond what are 
commonly endured, I have no doubt, from 
the information of •many v^^ho were then 
about him, to none of whom I give more 
credit than to Mr, Francis Barber, his 
faithful negro servant,^ who came into his 
family about a fortnight after the dismal 
event. These sufferings were aggravated 
by the melancholy inherent in his con- 
stitution ; and although h" probably was 
not oftener in the wrong than she was, in 
the little disagreements which sometimes 
troubled his married slate, during which, 
he owned to me, that the gloomy irrita- 
bility of his existence was more painful to 
him than ever, he mjght very naturally, 

1 Francis Barber was born in Jamaica, and was 
brought to England in 1750 by Colonel Bathurst, 
father of Johnson’s very intimate friend. Dr. 
Bathurst. He was sent, for some time, to the 
Reverend Mr. ^Ifickson's school, at Barton, in 
Yorkshire. The Colonel by his will left him his 
^edom, and^ Dr. Bathurst was willing that he 
.should enter into Johnson’s service, in which he 
continued from 1752 till Johnson's death, with 
the exception of two intervals ; in one of which, 
upon some difference with his master, he went 
and served an apothecary in Cheapside, but still 
visited Dr. John^n occasionally ; in another, he 
took a fancy to go to sea. Pwt of the time, 
indeed, he was, by the kindness of^liis master, at 
a school in Northamptonshire^ that he might 
I have the advantage of some lesdtiing. So early, 
and so lasting a connexion was there between 
I Dr. Johnson and this humble friend. 
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after her deatlf, be tenderly disposed to 
charge himself with slight omissions and 
offences, the sense of which would give 
him much uneasiness.^ -Accordingly we 
find, about a year after her decease, that 
he thus addressed the Supreme Being : “ O 
Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, 
and hearest the prayers of the penitent, 
grant that by true contrition I may obtain 
forgiveness of all tile sins committed, and 
of all duties neglected, in my union with 
*the wife whom ^ou hast taken from 
me ; for the neglect of joint devotion, 
patient exhortation, and mild instruction 
\Prayers and Meditations ^ p. 19). The 
kindness of his heart, notwithstanding the 
impetuosity of his temper, is well known 
to his friends ; and 1 cannot trace the 
smallest foundation for the following dark 
and uncharitable assertion by Sir John 
Hawkins: “The apparition of his 
departed wife was altogether of the 
terrific kind, and hardly afforded him a 
hope that she was in a state of happi- 
ness {^Life Johnmn^ p. 216). That 
he, in conformity with the opinion of 
many of the most able, learned, and 
pious Christians in all ages, supposed that 
there was a middle state after death, 
previous to the time at which departed 
souls are finally received to eternal felicity, 
appears, I thin^, unquestionably from his 
devotions : “ And, O Lord, so far as it 
may be lawful in me, 1 commend to thy 
fatherly goodness soul of my departed 
wife ; beseeching thee to grant her what- 
ever is best in Yiexff'esent staie^ and finally 
to receive her to eternal happiness ” 
{Prayers and Meditations, p. 20). But 

1 See Ramhl^ (54) : — “ 1 asked hito,” writes 
Mrs. Piozzi in her Anecdotes^ “if he ever dis- 
puted with his wife. ' Perpetually,' said he. ' My 
wife had a particular reverence for^ cleanliness, 
and desired the praise of nearness in her dress 
and fumiturcpas many ladies do, till they become 
troublesome to their best friends, slaves to th^ 
own beMms, and only sigh for the hour of sweep- 
ing their husbands out of the hofte as dirt and 
useless lumber. “ A clean floor is so comfortable, " 
she would say sometimes by way of twitting ; till 
at last I told her that I thought we had had talk 
enough about the floor, we liquid now have a 
Jonch at^ th^eiling ! * I asked him if he ever 
“ttffed his wife alraut his dinner. *So often,’ 
replied he, * thit at last she called to me and 
said, “ Nw, hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make 
a farce ofehanking God for a dinner which in a 
few minutes you will protest not eatable.” * ” 


this state has not been looked upon wj^h 
horror, but only as less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. 
Johnson in the church of Bromky in 
Kent,^ to which he was probably led by 
the residence of his friend Hzyivkesworth 
at that place. The funeral sermon 
which he composed for her, which was 
never preached, but having been. given 
to Dr. Taylor, has been published since 
his death, is a performance of uncommpn 
excellence, and full of rational and pious 
comfort to such as are depressed by that 
severe affliction which Johnson felt when 
he wrote it. When it is considered that 
it was written in such an agitation of 
mind, and in the .short interval between 
her death and burial, it cannot be read 
without wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have 
had the following authentic and artless 
account of the .situation in which he 
found him recently after his wife’s death : 

“ He was in great affliction.^ Mrs. Williams 
was then living in his house, which was in Gough- 
square. He was busy with the Dictionary. Mr. 
Sniels, and some others of the gentlemen who 
had formerly written for him, used to come about 
him. He had then little for himself, but frequently 
sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress. The 
friends who visited him at that time, were chiefly 
Dr. Bathurst, 3 and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary 


a A few months before his death. Johnson 
placed the following epitaph on her tomb-stone, in 
the church of Bromley : Hie conduntur reliquiae 
ELIZABETHA5 antiqua Jarvisiorum gente, 
Peatlingae, apud Leicestrienses, ortae ; formosae, 
cultae, ingenio-sae, piae; uxoris, primis nuptiis, 
Henrici Porter, secundi.s,€AMUELis Johnson : 
qui multum amatam, diuque defletam hoc lapide 
contexit. Obiit Londini, ^ense Mart. A.D. 
MDCCLII. 

» Dr. Bathurst, though a physician of no in- 
considerable merit, had not the good fortune to 
get much practice in London. He was, therefore, 
willing to accept of employment abroad, and, to 
the regret of all who kne w him, fell a sacrifice to 
the destructive climate, in the expedition against 
the Havannah. Mr. Langton reo^Iects the fol- 
lowing passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Beauclerk : “Hie Havannah is taken; — a 
conquest too dearly obtained *, for, Bathurst died 
before it. 'Vix Priamus tanti totttque Troja 
fuii*** B. It was Bathurst whom Johnson 
praised for being a good hater ! “ Dear Bathurst 
was a man to my very heart's content ; he hated 
a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he hated a 
Whig ; he was a very good hater.” He told 
Mrs. Piozzi that h^oved “Dear, dear Bathurst 
better than he ever loved any human creature.” 
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in^rk'Street, Burlington-gardens. with whom he 
andmrs. Williams generally dined every Sunday. 
T^ere was a talk of his going to Iceland with 
him, which would probably hav% happened, had 
he ii\Qd. There were also Mr. Cave, Dr. 
Hawkesworth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower- 
hill, Mrs. Masters, the poetess, who lived with 
Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. 
Macaulay;^ also, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a 
tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned 
way, but a worthy good woman ; Mr. (now Sir 
Joshua) Reynolds ; Mr, Miller, hir. Dodsley, 
Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Paternoster-row, 
booksellers ; Mr. Strahan, the printer ; the Earl 
of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick." 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this 
catalogue of his friends, and, in par- 
ticular, his humble friend Mr. Robert 
Levet, an obscure practiser in physic 
amongst the lower people, his fees being 
sometimes very small sum.s, sometimes 
whatever provisions his jiatients could 
afford him ; but of such extensive practice 
in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told me, 
his walk was from Iloundsditch to Mary- 
lebonc. It appears from J ohnson’s diary, 
that their acquaintance commenced about 
the year 1746 ; and such was Johnson’s 
predilection for him, and fanciful estima- 
tion of his moderate abilities, that I have 
heard him say he should not be satisfied, 
though attended by all the College of 
Physicians, unless he had Mr. Levet with j 
him. Ever since I was acquainted with | 
Dr. Johnson, and many years before, as 
I have been assured by those who knew 
him earlier, Mr. Levet had an apartment 
in his house, or his chambers, and waited 
upon him every morning, through the 
whole course of hi^ late and tedious break- 
fast. He was of a strange grotesque 
appearance, stiff afid formal in his manner, 
and seldom said a word while any company 
was present.® 

'The circle of his friends, indeed, at this 
time, was extensive and various, far be- 
yond what has been generally imagined. 
To trace ]^s acquaintance with each 

^ Catherine Sawbridge (1733-1791) married 
Dr. George MacauLay, a physician in London, in 
1760. She wrote a History of England, from 
James I. to the Revolution, in eight vols. 

2 Robert Levet, according to Malone, had atone 
time been waiter in a coffee-house in Paris much 
frequented by .surgeons, lliey took notice of 
him, made up a purse for him, and procured him 
admission to the best medicallectures of the time. 

ohnson’s verses on his death are among thp best | 

e wrote. 


particular person, if it con done, 

would be a task, of which the labour 
would not be repaid by the advantage. 
But exception| are to be made ; one of 
which must be a friend so eminent as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was truly his dulce 
decus^ and with whom he maintained 
uninterrupted intimacy to the last hour of 
his life. When Johnson lived in Castle- 
street, Cavendish-sqiiare, he used fre- 
quently to visit two ladies who Ifved 
opposite to him. Miss CJptterells, daughters* 
of Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds used also 
to visit there, and thus they met. Mr. 
Reynolds, as 1 have observed above, had, 
from the first reading of his “ Life of 
Savage,” conceived a very high admiration 
of J ohnson’s pow'crs of writing. His con- 
versation no less delighted him ; and he 
cultivated his acquaintance with the 
laudable zeal of one who was ambitious of 
general improvement . Sir J oshua, indeed, 
was lucky enough at their very first meet- 
ing to make a remark, which was so much 
above the commonji^acc style of conversa- 
tion, that Johnson at once jferceived that 
Reynolds had the habit of thinking for 
himself. The ladies were regretting the 
death of a friend, to whom they owed 
great obligations ; upon whicl^ Reynolds 
observed “You have, however, the 
comfort of being relieved Jrom a burden 
of gratitude. ” They w’ere shocked a little 
at this alleviating suggestion, as too 
selfish ; but Johnson dellmded it in his clear 
and forcible manner, and was much pleased 
with the mind, the fhir view of human 
nature, which it exhibited, like some of 
the reflections of Rdchefoucault. The 
consequence was, that h% went home 
with Reynolds, and supped with him.* 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant charac- 
teristical aneq^ote of Johnson about the 
time of their first acquaintance. When 
Ifiey were one evening together at the 
Miss Cotterells’, the then Duchess of 
Argyle and*another lady of high rank 

8 Reynolds’s acquaintance with Johnson could 
not have begun sC early as Boswell says. He did 
not return from Italy till the ent^ of and 
Boswell has assigned 2738 as the year of Johnson's 
residence in Castle-street whea Reynolds was 
only fifteen years old. In 2753 he took a house 
in Great Newport-street, where the^Cotterells 
then lived. 
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came in. Johnaon thinking that the Miss 
Cotterells were too much engrossed by 
them, and that he and his friend were 
neglected, as low company ^ whom they 
were somewhat ashamed, grew angry ; 
and resolving to shock their supposed 
pride, by making their great visitors 
imagine that his friend and he were low 
indeed, he addressed himself in a loud 
tone to Mr, Reyniflds, saying, “How 
much do you think you and I could get in 
a* week, if we were (p work as hard as we 
could?” — aS' if they had been common 
mechanics. 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, 
Esq. of Langton, in Lincolnshire, another 
much valued friend, commenced soon after 
the conclusion of his “Rambler”; which 
that gentleman, then a youth, had read 
with so much admiration, that he came to 
London chiefly with a view of endeavour- 
ing to be introduced to its author. By a 
fortunate chance he happened to lake 
lodgings in a house where Mr. Level 
frequently visited ; and having mentioned 
his wish to his* landlady, she introduced 
him to Mr. Level, who readily obtained 
Johnson’s permission to bring Mr. Lang- 
ton to him ; as, indeed, Johnson, during 
the whole CGiirse of his life, had no shyness, 
real or affected, but was easy of access to 
all who were properly recommended, 
and even wished to see numbers at his 
levie^ as his morning circle of company 
might, with strict ^opriety, be called. 
Mr, Langton was exceedingly surprised 
^hen the sage first appeared. He had 
not received the smaljpt intimation of his 
fipure, dress, or manner. From perusing 
his writings, he^fancied he should, see a 
decent, well-drest, in short, a remark- 
ably decorous philosopher. Instead of 
which, down from his bed-ch.iinber, about 
noon, came, ^s newly risen, a huge un- 
couth figure, with a little dark wig which 
scarcely covered his head, and his clothes 
hanging loose about him. But his con- 
versation was so rich, so animated, and 
so forcible, and his religious and political 
notions so coi^enial with those in which 
Langton had been educated, that he con- 
ceived for him that veneration and 
attachment which he ever preserved. 
Johnson wls not the less ready to love 


Mr. Langton, for his being of a vejry 
ancient family ; for I have heard him sf y, 
with pleasure, Langton, Sir, has a grant 
of free warren from Henry the Seedhd ; 
and Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King 
John’s reign, was of this family*” ^ 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue 
his studies at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he formed an acquaintance 'with 
his fellow-student, Mr. Topham Beau- 
clerk ; who, though their opinions and 
modes of life were so different, that it 
seemed utterly improbable that they 
should at all agree, had so ardent a love 
of literature, so acute an understanding, 
such elegance of manners, and so well 
discerned the excellent qualities of Mr. 
Langton, a gentleman eminent not only 
for worth and learning, but for an inex- 
haustible fund of entertaining conversa- 
tion, that they became intimate friends. '■* 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance 
began, passed a considerable time at 
Oxford. He at first thought it strange 
that Langton should associate so much 
with one who had the character of being 
loose, both in his principles and practice : 
but, by degrees, he himself was fas- 
cinated. Mr. Bcauclerk’s being of the 
St. Alban’s family, and having, in some 
particulars, a resemblance to Charles the 
Second, contributed, in Johnson’s im- 
agination, to throw a lustre upon his 
other qualities ; and in a short time, the 
moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, 
dissipated Beauclerk, were companions. 
“ What a coalition ! ” said Garrick, when 
he heard of this : “I shdll have my old 
friend to bail out of thtiiRound-house. ” 
But 1 can bear testimony that it was a 
very agreeable association. Beauclerk 
was too polite, and valued learning and 
wit too much, to offend Johnson by sallies 
of infidelity or licentiousness ; and John- 
*^on delighted in the good q^lities of 
Beauclerk, and hoped to correct the evil. 
Innumerable were the scenes in which 
Johnson was amused by these young men. 

1 I.angton was a good Greek scholar, and suc- 
ceeded Johnson as Professor of Ancient 'Litera 
ture lo the Royal Academy. 

- Topham Beauclerk was the only son of Lord 
Sidney Beauclerk, third son of the ■ first Duke of 
St. AlDan’s, and was tikrefore great-grandson of 
Charles fhe Second, and Nell Gwynne. 
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B^uclerk could take more liberty with 
him, than any body with whom I ever 
saw^im ; but, on the other hand. Beau- 
clerk was not spared by his respectable 
companion, when reproof was proj^r, 
Beauclerl^ 4 iad such a propensity to satire, 
that at one time Johnson said to him, 
“You never open your mouth but with 
intention to give pain ; and you have 
often given me pain, not from the power 
o*f what you said, but from seeing your 
intention. ** At another time applying to 
him, with a slight alteration, a line of 
Pope, he said, 

“ Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools — * 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and 
every thing thou say*st the other.” At 
another time he said to him, “ Thy body 
is all vice, and thy mind all virtue.” 
Beauclerk not seeming to relish the com- 
pliment, Johnson said, “Nay, Sir, 
Alexander the Great, marching in tri- 
umph into Babylon, could not have 
desired to have had more said to him.” 

Johnson was some lime with Beauclerk 
at his house at Windsor, where he was 
entertained with experiments in natural 
philosophy. One Sunday, when the 
weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed 
him, insensibly to saunter about all the 
morning. They went into a churchyard, 
in the time of divine service, and Johnson 
laid himself down at his ease upon one 
of the tomb-stones. “ Now, Sir,” said 
Beauclerk, “you are like Hogarth’s Idle 
Apprentice.” ^hen Johnson got his 
pension, Beau^erk said to him in the 
humourous phrase of F'alstaff, “ I hope 
you’ll now purge and live cleanly like a 
gentleman.*^ 

One night when Beauclerk and Lang- 
ton had supped at a tavern in London, 
and sat till about three in the morning,^ 
it came itito their heads to go and knock 
up Johnson, and see if they could prevail 
on him to join them in a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the doors of his 
chambers in the Temple, till at last he 
appeared in his shirt, with his little black 
wig on the top of his head instead of a 
nightcap, and a poker *in his hand, 

1 ** Your taste of follies with our scomof fools.” 

Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 276. 


imagining, probably, thjft some ruffians 
were coming to attack him. When he 
discovered who they were, and was told 
their errand,che smiled, and with great 
good humour agre^ to their proposal : 
“ What, is it you, you dogs ! I’ll have a 
frisk with you.” He was soon drest, and 
they sallied forth together into Covent- 
Garden, where the green-grocers and 
fruiterers were begiiAing to arrange their 
hampers, just come in from the country. 
Johnson made some* attempts to help 
theni ; but the honest gardeners stared so 
at his figure and manner, and odd inter- 
ference, that he soon saw his services 
were not relished. They then repaired 
to one of the neighbouring taverns, and 
made a bowl of that liquor called Bishops 
which Johnson had alwa3rs liked:® while 
in joyous contempt of sleep, from which 
he had been roused, he repeated the 
festive lines, 

“ Short, O short then be thy reign, 

And give us do the world again ! ” 

They did not stay long, but walked 
down to the Thames, took a boat, and 
rowed to Billingsgate. Beauclerk and 
Johnson were so well pleas^ with their 
amusement, that they resolved to per- 
severe in dissipation for the rest of the 
day : but Langton deserted them, being 
engaged to breakfast with some young 
ladies. Johnson scolded him for “leaving 
his social friends, to go and sit with a set 
of wretched un-idtcCd girls.” Garrick 
being told of this ramble, said to him 
smartly, “I heard* of your frolic t’other 
night.. You’ll be in tl^ ‘Chronicle,’” 
Upon which Johnson afterwards observed, 

He durst not do such a thing. His 
wife would ^ot let him 1 ” 

He entered upon this year 1753 with 
his usual piety, as appears from the 
following ^prayer, which I transcribed 

3 He has enshrined it in his Dictionary as “ A 
cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, and 
sugar,” with sueference to Swift. 

* Mr. Langton has recollected, or Dr. Johnson 
repeated, the passage wrong, %'he lines are in 
Lord Lansdowiie’s Drinking Song to Sleep, and 
run thus : 

“ Short, very short be then thy reim. 

For 1 m in haste to laugh and dmk again.” B. 
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from that parU of his diary which he 
burnt a few days before his death : 

“Jan. T, 1753, N.S. which I shall use for the 
future. 

“Almighty God, who%a.st continued my life 
to this day, grant that, by the assistance of thy 
Holy Spirit, 1 may improve the time which thou 
shalt grant me, to my eternal salvation. Make 
me to remember, to thy glory, thy judgments and 
thy mercies. Make me to consider the loss of my 
wife, whom thou hast t.^en from me, that it may 
dispose me, by thy grace, to lead the residue of 
niy life in thy fear. Grant this, O Lord, fur 
Jesus Chkist’s .sake. i(\.men.*’ 

He now relieved the drudgery of his 
Dictionary, and the melancholy of his 
grief, by taking an active part in the 
composition of the “Adventurer,” in 
which he began to write April 10, mark- 
ing his essays with the signature T, by 
which most of his papers in that collec- 
tion are distinguished : those, however, 
which have that signature and also that 
of Mysar^rtiSy were not written by him, 
but, as I suppose, by Dr. Bathurst. 
Indeed Johnscjji’s encr^ of thought and 
richness of language are still more 
decisive marks than any signature. As a 
l^roof of this, my readers, I imagine, will 
not doubt that Number 39, on sleep, is 
his ; for it enot only has the general 
texture and colour of his style, but the 
authors with wjiom he was peculiarly 
conversant are readily introduced in it in 
cursory allusion. The translation of a 
passage in Statius ^oted in that paper, 
and marked C. B. has been erroneously 
4 iscribcd to Dr. Bathurst, whose Christian 
name was Richard.^ How much this 
amiable man contributed to the “Ad- 
venturer,” canmt be known. Let me 
add that Hawkesworth’s imitations of 
Johnson are sometimes so happy, that it 
IS extremely difficult to distinguish them 
with certain^ from the compositions of 
his great archetype. Hawkesworth was 
his^ closest imitator, a circuniistance of 
which that writer would once have been 
proud to be told ; though, when he had 
become elated by having rism into some 
degree of cop|equcnce, he, in a conver- 

1 This is wrong.* The T.atin Sapphics trans- 
lated by C. B. are said in the paper to have 
been written^ Cowley, and are in his fourth 
book on Plants. 


sation with me, had the provoki||^ 
effrontery to say he was not sensUp: 
of it. 

Johnson was truly zealous for *1110 
success of the “Adventurer” ; and very 
soon after his engaging in it,Jhc wrote 
the following letter : 

“to the kevekend dr. josepii wart6n.2 
“Dear .Sir, 

“ I OUGHT to have written to you before 
now, but I ought to do many things which I do 
not ; nor can I, indeed, claim any merit from this 
letter ; for being desired by the authors and pro- 

E ‘ ar of the “Adventurer ” to look out for another 
, my thoughts necessarily fixed upon you, 
whose fund of literature will enable you to assist 
them, with very little interruption of your 
studies. 

“They desire you to engage to furnish one 
paper a month, at two guineas a paper, which 
you may very readily perform. We have con- 
.sidered that a paper should consist of pieces of 
imagination, pictures of life, and disquisitions of 
literature.^ The part which depends on the im- 
agination is very well .supplied, as you will find 
when you read the paper ; for descriptions of life, 
there is now a treaty almost made with an author 
and an authore.ss ; and the province of criticism 
and literature they are very desirous to assign to 
the commentator on Virgil. 

“ I hope this proposal will not be rejected, and 
that the next post will bring us your compliance. 
I speak as one of the fraternity, though I nave no 
part in the paper, beyond now and then a motto ; 
hut two of the writers are my particular friends, 
and 1 hope the pleasure of seeing a third united 
to them, will not be denied to, dear Sir, your 
most obedient, and most humble .servant, 

“Sam. Johnsok. 

“ March 8, 1753.” 

The consequence of this letter was. 
Dr. Warton’s enriching* the collection 
with several admirable eslhys. 

Johnson^s saying “I have no part in 
the paper beyond now and then a motto,” 
may seem inconsistent with his being the 
author of the papers marked T. But he 
had, at this time, written only one num- 
ber ; and besides, even at ^ny after 

3 Joseph Warton (1722-1800), son of Thomas, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and elder brother 
of another Thomas who filled the same chair in 
his turn. Educated at Winchester, of which he 
was afterwards head-master, and Oriel College, 
Oxford. Was appointed a preliendary of St. 
Paul’s and of WinAester. His chief works are 
an edition of Virgil with a translation of the 
Eclogues and Georgic^ an edition of Pope, and 
an Essay on the life and genius of that poet, 
which is his best title to fame. 


c; 2 
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^iod, he might have used the same 
ci^ression, considering it as a point of 
honour not to own thfm ; for Mrs. 
Williams told me that, “ As he hud^tvm 
those essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold 
them at two guineas each, he never would 
own them ; nay, he used to say he did 
not wnte them : but the fact was, that he 
dictated them, while Bathurst wrote. ” I 
read to him Mrs. Williams’s account ; he 
^iled, and said notliing. 

I am not ^uite satisfied with the 
casuistry by which the productions of one 
person are thus passed u])on the world 
for the productions of another. I allow 
that not only knowledge, but powers and 
qualities of mind may be communicated ; 
but the actual effect of individual exertion 
never can be transferred, with truth, to 
any other than its own original cause. 
One person’s child may be made the 
child of another person by adoption, as 
among the Romans, or by the ancient 
Tewisn mode of a wife having children 
borne to her upon her knees, by her 
handmaid. But these were children in a 
different sense from that of nature. 
It was clearly understood that they 
were not of the blood of their nominal 
parents. So in literary children, an 
author may give the profits and fame 
of his composition to another man, 
but cannot make that other the real 
author. A Highland gentleman, a 
younger branch of a family, once con- 
sulted me if he could not validly 
purchase the Chieftainship of his family, 
from the Chief who was willing to sell 
it. I told hifh it was impossible for 
him to acquire, by purchase, a right to 
be a different person from what he really 
was ; for that the right of Chieftainship 
attached to the blood of primogeniture, 
and, therefore, was incapable of being 
transferr^. ^ I added, that though Esau^ 
sold his birthright, or the advantages 
belonging to it, he still remained the 
first-born of his parents ; and that what- 
ever agreement a Chief might make with 
any of the clan, the Heralds’ Office 
could not admit of the metamorphosis, 
or with any decency attest that the 
younger was the eld*r; but I did not 
convince the worthy gentleman. • 


Johnson’s papers in th%“ Adventurer ” 
are very similar to those of the ** Ram- 
bler ” ; but being rather more varied in 
their subject^ and being mixed with essays 
by other writers, ujipn topics more gener- 
ally attractive than even the most elegant 
ethical discourses, the sale of the work, 
at first, was more extensive. Without 
meaning, however, to depreciate the 
“ Adventurer,” I im^t observe, that as the 
value of the “ Rambler ” came, in the pro- 
gress of time, to be letter known, it grew 
upon the public estimation, and that its 
sale has far exceeded that of any other 
periodical papers since the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find 
the following entry ; 

“Apr. 3, 1753. I began the second vol. of niy 
Dictionary, room being left in the first for 
Preface, Grammar, and History, none of them 
yet begun. 

“O God, who hast hitherto supported me, 
enable me to proceed in this labour, and in the 
whole task of my present state ; that when I shall 
render up, at the fasteday, an account of the talent 
committed to me, 1 may receive pardon, for the 
sake of Jhsus Christ. Amen." 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lenox with 
a Dedication* to the Earl of Orrery, of 
her “Shakespeare Illustrateo&.” ^ 

^ ^ “ Mrs. Lenox, a lady now well known to the 
literary world, had written novel entitled The 
Life of Harriet Stuart [supposed to be her own 
history], which in the spring of 1 7511 was ready for 
publication. One eve^ng at the [Ivy I.Ane] 
Club, Johnson propo.sed to us the celebrating the 
birth of Mrs. Lenox's first literary child, as he 
called her book, by a whole night spent in 
festivity .... The place appointed was the 
Devil Tavern, and thei#, about the hour of eight, 
Mrs. !^nox and her husband, and a lady of her 
acquaintance, as also the clul^and friends to the 
number of near twenty assembled. The supper 
was elegant, and Johnson had directed that a 
magnificent hot apple-pie should make part of it, 
and this he #bu]a have stuck with bay-leaves, 
because, forsooth, Mrs. Lenox was an authoress, 
and had written verses ; and further he had pre- 
pared^ for her a crown of laurel with which— ^)ut 
not till he«had invoked the Muses with some 
ceremonies of his own invention — he encircled her 
brows. The night pas.sed, as must be imagined, 
in pleasant conversation and harmless mirth, 
intermingled •t different periods] with the re- 
freshments of coffee and tea. About five, John- 
son's face shone with meridian ^lendour, though 
his drink had been only lemonade ; but the tar 
greater part of the company had deserted the 
colours of Bacchus and were with difficulty ralli^ 
to partake of a second refreshiflSnt of coffee, 
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In 1754 I can trace nothing published 
by him, except his numbers of the 
“ Adventurer,” and “ The Life of Edward 
Cave,”* in the “ Gei^lemaiPs Magazine ” 
for February. In biography there can 
be no question that he excelled, beyond 
all who have attempted that^ species of 
composition ; upon which, indeed, he 
set the highest valfe. To the minute 
selection of characteristical circum- 
stances, for which the ancients were 
remarkable, he ao^ed a philosophical 
research, and the most perspicuous and 
energetic language. Cave was cer- 
tainly a man of estimable qualities, and 
was eminently diligent and successful in 
his own business, which, doubtless, 
entitled him to respect. But he was 
peculiarly fortunate in being recorded by 
Johnson ; who, of the narrow life of a 
printer and publisher, without any 
digressions or adventitious circum- 
stances, has made an interesting and 
agreeable narrative. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, 
afforded Johnson full occupation this 
year. As it approached to its conclusion, 
he probjibly worked with redoubled 
vigour, as seamen increase their exertion 
and alacrity when they have a near pros- 
pect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterffeld, to whom Johnson 
had paid the high compliment of address- 
ing to his Lordshii»the “Plan” of his 
Dictionary, had behaved to him in such 
a manner as to excite his contempt and 
indignation. The world has been for 
many years amused*with a story con- 
fidently told, an j as confidently repeated 
with additional circumstances, that a 
sudden disgust was taken by Johnson 
upon occasion of his h|j/ing been 
one day kept long in waiting in his 
Lordship’s aiStechamber, for which the 
reason assigned was, that he had com- 
pany with him ; and that at l8st, when 
the door opened, out walked Colley 

'which was scarcely ended when th^day began to 
dawn. This pMnomenon liegan to put us in 
mind of our reckoning ; but the waiters were all 
so overcome with deep that it was two hours 
beCore a bill could be had, and it was not till near 
eight that pthj creaking of the street door gave 
the signal for our departure. ’’—Hawkips’s L^e of 
Johnson, 


Cibber ; and that Johnson was so 
lently provoke^J when he found for whom 
he had been so long excluded, that he 
went away in a passion, and never would 
return. I remember having mentioned 
this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who 
told me, he was very intimate with Lord 
Chesterfield ; and holding it as a Veil- 
known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield 
by saying, that “Cibber, who had been 
introduced familiarly by the back -stairs, 
had probably not been there above ten 
minutes.” It may seem strange even to 
entertain a doubt concerning a story so 
long and so widely current, and thus 
implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by 
the authority which I have mentioned; 
but Johnson himself assured me, that 
there was not the least foundation for it. 
lie told me, that there never was any 
particular incident which produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and 
him ; but that his Lordship’s continued 
neglect was the reason why he resolved 
to have no connexion with him. When 
the Dictionary was upon the eve of 
publication, Lord Chesterfield, who, it is 
said, had flattered himself with expec- 
tations that Johnson would dedicate the 
work to him, attempted, in a courtly 
manner, to soothe and insinuate himself 
with the Sage, conscious, as it should 
seem, of the cold indifference with which 
he had treated its learned author ; and 
farther attempted to conciliate him, by 
writing two papers in “The World, in 
recommendation of the Vork ; and it 
must be confessed, that thfcy contain some 
studied compliments, so finely turned, 
that if there had been no previous 
offence, it is probable that Johnson would 
have been highly delighted. Praise, in 
general, was pleasing to him ; but by 
^iraisc from a man of rank and ^gant ac- 
complishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

His Lordship says : 

“ I think the i^ublic in general, and the republic 
of letters in particular, are greatly obliged to Mr. 
Johnson, for having undertaken and executed so 


1 The World was published weekly from Jan. 
1753 to Dec. 1765. J|esides Lord Chesterfield, 
I-,ord Coik and Horace^Valpole were among the 
contributors. Chesterfield’s two papers on the 
Dictionary were signed Adam Fitz-Adam, 
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gKatand desirable a work. Perfection i.s not to l^e 
ei^ected from man ; but if we are to judge by the 
various works of Mr. Johnsontilready published, 
we Dave good reason to believe, that he will bring 
this as near to perfection as any man could do. The 
“Plan ” of it, which he published .some years ago, 
seems to nib to be a ^roof of it. Nothing can be 
more rationally imagined, or more accurately and 
elegantly expressed. ^ I therefore recommend the 
revk)us perusal of it to all those who intend to 
uy the Dictionar>^ and who, 1 suppose, are all 
those who can afford it.” 


“ It must be owned, that our lan^age is, at 
resent, in a state of anarchy, and hitherto, per- 
aps, it may not have been the worse for it. 
During our free and open trade, many words and 
expressions have been imported, adopted, and 
naturalized from other languages, which have 
greatly enriched our own. Let it still preserve 
what real strength and beauty it may have bor- 
rowed from others ; but let it not, like the Tar- 
peianmaid, be overwhelmed and crushed by nn- 
nece^ry foreign ornaments. The time for dis- 
crimination seems to be now come. Toleration, 
adoption,and naturalization have run their lengths, 
t'rood order and authority are now necessary. 
Hut where shall -we find them, and, at the .same 
lime, the obedience due to them? We must have 
recourse to the old Roman expedient in times of 
confusion, and choose a dictator. Upon this 
principle, I give my vote for Mr. Johnson to fill 
that great and arduous post. And I hereby 
declare, that 1 make a total surrender of all my 
riglits and privileges in the I'mglish language, as 
a free-bom Hritish .subject, to the said Mr. 
Johnson, during the term of his dictatorship. 
Nay more, 1 will not only obey him like an old 
Roman, as my dictator, but, like a modern 
Roman, 1 will implicitly believe in him as my 
Pope, and hold him to be infallible while in the 
chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot 
well require ; for, I presume, that obedience can 
never be expected, when there is neither terror to 
enforce, nor interest to invite it.” 

««*!»««*« 

“ But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History 
of our Language through its^ several stages, were 
still wanting at home, and imiiortunately called 
for from abroad. Mr. Johnson’s labours will 
now, and, I dare .say, very fully supply that want, 
and greatly contribute to the farther spreading of 
our language in other countries. Learners wer^ 
discouragflil, by finding no standard to re.sort to ; 
and, consequently, thought it incapable of any. 
'They will now be undeceived and encouraged.” 

This courtly device failed of its effect. 
Johnson, who thought that .“all was 
false and hollow,” despised the honeyed 
words, and was even indignant that Lord. 
Chesterfield should^ for a moment, 
imagine, that he could be the dupe of 
such an artifice, llis Expression to me 


concerning Lord Chestcrfi'eld, upon this 
occasion, was, “ Sir, after making great 
professions, he had, for many years, 
taken no n&ice oj me ; but when my 
Dictionary was coming out, he fell a 
scribbling in ‘The World’ about it. 
Upon which, I wrote him a letter ex- 
pressed in civil terms, but such as might 
shew him that I <%! not mind what he 
said or wrote, and that I had done with 
him.” 

This is that celebfated letter of which 
so much has been said, and about which 
curiosity has been so long excited, with- 
out being gratified. I for many years 
solicited Johnson to favour me with a 
copy of it, that so excellent a composi- 
tion might not be lost to posterity. He 
delayed from time to time to give it me 
till at last in 1781, when we were on a 
visit at Mr. Dilly’s, at Southill in Bed- 
fordshire, he was plea.scd to dietate it to 
me from memory. He afterwards found 
among his papei^ a copy of it, which he 
had dictated to Mr. Barefti, with its title 
and corrections, in his own handwriting. 
This he gave to Mr. l..angton ; adding, 
that if it Avere to come into print, he 
wished it to be from that co|>y. By Mr. 
Langton’s kindness, I am enabled to 
enrich my work with a perfect transcript 
of what the world has eagerly desired 
to see. 

“to the right IIONOURATU.R THE EARL OF 
CHF.STKUFIF.I.n. 

I 

February 7, 1755. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I HAVE been lately ir^rmed, by the pro- 
prietor of ‘ The World, that two papers, in which 
my Dictionary is recommended^ to the public, 
were written by your Lordship. 'I'o be so 
distinguished! is an honour, which, being very 


1 Dr. Johnson appeared to have had a remark- 
able delicacy with respect to the circulation of 
this letter ;tfor Dr. Dougla.s, Bishop of Salisbury, 
informs me, that having many years ago pressed 
him to be allowed to read it to the second Lord 
Hardwicke, who was ve^ desirous to hear it 
(promising at^the same time, that no copy of it 
should lie taken), Johnson seenvd much pleasetl 
that it had attracted the attention of a nobleman 
of such a respectable character : but, after paus- 
ing some time, declined to comply with the 
request, saying, with a smile, “ N^ Sir ; I have 
hurt the dog too much already;^ or words tQ 
that purpose. B, 
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little accustomed to favours from the great, 1 
know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

**\Vhen, upon some slight encouragement, I 
first visited your Lordslup, I wis overpowered, 
like the rest of niankind,\y the enchantment of I 
uur address, and could not forbear to wish that 

might boast myself Le vainqueur du vain- \ 
qutHrde ia terre 1 might obtain that re- 

gard for which I saw the world contending ; but I 
I found my attendance so little encouraged, that 
neither pride nor modlsty would suffer me to 
continue it. When I had once addressed your 
Ikordship in public, I had exhausted all the art of 
pleasing whicli a retiftsd and uncourtly scholar 
can possess. 1 had done all that I could ; and 
no man is well pleased to hav'e his all neglected, 
1)c it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed 
from your door ; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which 
It is useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act 
of assistance,! one word of encouragement, or one 
.smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, 
for I never had a Patron before. 

“ The shepherd in Virgil grew at last ac- 
quainted witli Love, and mund him a native of 
the rocks. 3 

“ Is not a Patron, my ^ord, one who looks 
with unconcern <M a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, en- 
cumbers him with help ? The notice which you 
have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind ; but it has been de- 
layed till 1 am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; 
till 1 am solitary, and cannot impart it; 3 till 1 am 
known, and do not want it. 1 hope it is^ no 
very cynical asperity not to confess obligations 
where no benefit Has been received, or to be un- 
willing that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a Patron, which Providence has 
enable me to do for ni^^^elf. 

“ Having carried on my work thus far with so 


1 The following note is subjoined by Mr. 
Langlun. ^ “ Ur. Johnst^i, when he gave me this 
copy of Ills letter, desired that I would anne.v to 
it his information ^ me, that whereas it is said in 
the letter that ‘ no^assistance h.-is lieen received,’ 
he did once receive from Lord Chesterfield the 
sum of ic/., but as that was so inconsiderable 
a sum, he thought the mention <pf it could not 
properly find a place in a letter or the kind that 
this was." B.« 

Virg. Eel. viii. 44-6. ’ 

* In this passage Dr. Johnson evidently alludes 
to the loss of his wife. We find the same tender 
recollection recurring to his mind upon innumer- 
able occasions ; and, perhaps no man ever more 
forcibly felt the truth of thesentiivnt so elegantly 
expressed by mv friend Mr. Malone, in his Pro- 
logue to Mr. J^hson’s tragedy of Julia : 

“ Vain— -wealth, ^d fame, and fortune’s foster- 
ing care. 

If no fond breast the splendid ble.ssings share ; 
And, eaclT day’s bustling pageantry once past, 

J. here, only there, our bliss is found at last." 1*. 


little obligation to any favourer of learning I 
.shall not be disappointed though I should J^n- 
clude it, if less bg possible, with less ; for 1 ^ave 
been long wakened from that dream of hofe, in 
which 1 once boasted myself with so much ex- 
ultation, my Lord, Your Lordship’s most humble, 
most obedient servant, 9 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ While this was the talk of the town,” 
says Dr. Adams, in a letter to me, “1 
happened to visit Dr. Warburton, who 
finding that I was acquainted with John- 
son, desired me earnestly to carry his 
compliments to him, and to tell him, that 
he honoured him for his manly behaviour 
in rejecting these condescensions of Lord 
Chesterfield, and for resenting the treat- 
ment he had received from him with a 
proper spirit. J ohnson was visibly pleased 
with this compliment, for he had always 
a high opinion of Warburton.”® Indeed, 
the force of mind which appeared in this 
letter, was congenial with that which 
Warburton himself amply possessed. 

There is a curious minute circumstance 
which struck mo, in comparing the 
various editions of Johnson’s Imitations 
of Juvenal. In the tenth satire one of 
the coiqilcts upon the vanity of wishes 
even for literary distinction stood thus : 

“ Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail. 

Toil, envy, want, ihc garret, and the jail.” 

But after experiencing the uneasiness 
which Lord Chesterfield’s fallacious 
patronage made him feel, he dismissed 

4 Upon comparing this copy with that which 
Dr. Johnson dictated to inc^from recollection, 
the variations are found to be .so slight, that this 
mu.st be added to the manjrothcr proofs which 
he gave of the wonderful extent and accuracy of 
his memory. To gratify the curious in composi- 
tion, I have deposited Imth the copies in the 
British Museum. B. 

B Soon after Edwards’s Canons of Criticism 
came out, Johnson was dining at Tonson the 
Bookseller’s, with Hayman the Painter and .some 
more company. Hayman related t^Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that the conversation having turned 
upon Edwards’s book, the gentlemen praised it 
much, and Johnson allowed its merit. But when 
they went farther, and appeared to put that 
author upon a level with Warburton, ‘‘ Nay,” 
said Johnson, “he has given him .some smart hits 
to be sure ; but there is no proportion between 
the two men ; they must not be named together. 
A fly, Sir, may sting a stately horse and make 
him wince ; but oneiis but an insect, and the 
other i^a horse still.” B. See Johnson’s Preface 
to his edition of Shakesjeare. 
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tKk word from the sad group, and 
in AJjll the subsequent editions the line 
stands 

•Toil, envj’, want, the Patron^ and the jail.” 

• 

That Lord Chesterfield must have been 
mortified by the lofty contempt, and 
polite, yet keen, satire with which John- 
son exhibited him to himself in this letter, 
it is impossible to doubt. He, however, 
with that glossy duplicity which was his 
constant study, affected to be quite uncon- 
cerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. 
Robert Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson 
had written his letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
Dodsley, with the true feelings of trade, 
said ** He was very sorry too ; for that he ; 
had a property in the Dictionary, to 
which his Lordship’s patronage might 
have been of consequence.” He then 
told Dr. Adams, that l.ord Chesterfield 
had shewn him the letter. should 
have imagined,” replied Dr. Adams, 
“that Lord Chesterfield would have con- 
cealed it.” “ Poh ! ” said Dodsley, “ do 
you think a letter from Johnson could 
hurt Lord Chesterfield ? Not at all. Sir. 
It lay upon his table, where any body 
might see it. He read it to me ; said, 

‘ this man has great powers,’ pointed out 
the severest passages, and observed how 
well they were expressed.” This air of 
indifference, which imposed upon the 
worthy Dodsley, was certainly nothing 
but a specimen of that dissimulation 
which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one 
of the most essential lessons for the con- 
duct of life. His Lordship endeavoured 
to justify himself to Dodsley from the 
charges brought against him by Johnson ; 
but we may judge of the flimsiness of his 
defence, from his having excused his neg- 
lect of Johnson, by saying, that “He had 
heard he^ad changed his lodgings, and 
did not know where he lived as if there 
could have been the smallest difficulty to 
inform himself of that circumstance, by 
inquiring in the literary circle with which 
his Lordship was well acquainted, and 
was, indeed, himself, one of its orna- 
ments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, 
and suggested, that his not being admitted 
when he called on hj.m» was probably not 


to be imputed to Lord Cfhesterfield ; for 
his Lordship had declared to Dodsley, 
that “ He would have turned off the best 
servant he ef'cr had, if he had known 
that he denied him to a man who would 
have been always more than welcome 
and in confirmation of this, he insisted 
on Lord Chesterfield’s general affability 
and easiness of a^ess, especially to 
literary men. “Sr,” said Johnson, 
“ that is not Lord Chesterfield ; he is the 
proudest man this da/ existing. ” “ No, ” 
said Dr. Adams, “ there is one person, at 
least, as proud ; I think, by your own 
account you are the prouder man of the 
two.” “Rut mine,” replied Johnson 
instantly, “was defenstve^'pndQ, This, 
as Dr. Adams well observed, was one of 
those happy turns for which he was so 
remarkably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed 
his opinion of Lord Chesterfield, did not 
refrain from expressing himself concerning 
that nobleman \dth pointed freedom : 
“This man,” said he, “Zi thought had 
been a Lord among wits ; but, I find, he 
is only a wit among Lords.” And when 
his Letters to his natural son were pub- 
lished, he observed, that “they teach the 
morals of a whore, and the nianners of a 
dancing-master. 

1 That collection of letters cannot be vindicated 
from the serious charge, of encouraging, in some 
passages, one of the vicer most destructive to the 
good order and comfort of society^ which his 
Lordship represents as mere fashionable gal- 
lantry ; and, in others,^ of inculcating the &se, 
practice of dissimulation, and recommending, 
with disproportionate aifipciety, a perpetual atten- 
tion to external elegance of manners. But it 
must,^ at the same time, be Cllowed, that they 
contain many good precepts of conduct, and 
much genuine information upon life and manners, 
very happily expressed ; ana that there was con- 
siderable merlPin paying so much attention to 
^he improvement of one who was dependent upon 
*his Lordship’s protection : it has, probably, bMn 
exceeded in no instance by the most exemplary 
parent ; andtthough I can by no means approve 
of confounding the distinction between lawful 
and illicit offspring, which is, in effect, insulting 
the civil establishment of our country, to look no 
hjgher ; I canifht help thinking it laudable to be 
kindly attentive to those, of whfse existence we 
have, in any way, been the cause. Mr. Stan- 
hope’s character has been umustly represented 
as diaiMtrically opposite to what l^rd Chester- 
field wished him to be. He has been called dull, 
gross, and awkward : but I knew hint at Dresden, 
when be was Envoy to that court ; and though 
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The character of a “ respectable Hotten- 
tot,** in Lord Chesterfield’s letters, has 
been generally understood to be meant 
for Johnson, and I hjve noPdoubt that it 
was. But I remember when the Literary 
Property of those letters was contested in 
the Court of Session in Scotland, and 
Mr. Henry Dundas,^ one of the counsel 
for the poprietors, ^ead this character as 
an exhibition of Johnson, Sir David 
Dalrymple, I.ord Hailes, one of the 
Judges, maintained, with some warmth, 
that it was not intended as a portrait of 
Johnson, but of a late noble Lord, dis- 
tinguished for abstruse science. I have 
heard Johnson himself talk of the 
character, and say that it was meant for 
George Lord Lyttelton, in which I could 
by no means agree ; for his Lordship had 
nothing of that violence which is a con- 
spicuous feature in the composition. 
Finding that my illustrious friend could 
bear to have it supposed that it might be 
meant for him, 1 sai^ laughingljr, that 
there was onettrait which unquestionably 
did not belong to him ; **he throws his 
meat any where but down his throat.** 
“ Sir,** said he, “ I.ord Chesterfield never 
saw me eat in his life.** 

On the ^th of March came out Lord 
Bolingbroke’s works, published by Mr. 
David Mallet. tThe wild and pernicious 
ravings, under the name of ** Philosophy,** 
which were thus u^fiered into the world, 
gave great offence to all well -principled 
men. Johnson, hearing of their tendency, 

' which nobody disputed, was roused with 
a just indignation, «nd pronounced this 
memorable sentence upon the noble 
author and hi^ editor. “Sir, he was a 
scoundrel, and a coward : a scoundrel for 
charging a blunderbuss against religion 
and morality ; a coward, because he had 
no resolutioti to fire it off himself, but. 
left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, 
to dpiw the trigger after his death ! ** 
Garrick, who I can attest from my own 
knowledge, had his mind seasoned with 
pious reverence, and sincerely disapproved 
of the infidel writings of several, whom 

he could not boi|st of the rracest he was, in 
**■““*»& sensible, civil, well-braved man. B. 

* Now, Cx7oa] one of his Majesty’s principal 
of State. B. Afterwaras Viscount 
Melville ; a great friend of Sir Walter Scott. 


in the course of his almost universal ^ay 
intercourse with men of eminence#he 
treated with ejfternal civility, distinguished 
himself upon this occasion. Mr. Pelham 
having died on the very day on which 
Lord Bolingbroke’s works came out, he 
wrote an elegant Ode on his death, 
beginning, 

‘ ** Let others hail the rising sun, 

I bow to that whose course is run ; ” 


in which is the following stanza : 

** The same sad morn, to Church and State 
(So for our sins 'twas fix’d by Cate), 

A double stroke was given ; 

Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 

St. John’s fell genius issued forth, 

And Pelham fled to heaven.” 


Johnson this year found an interval of 
leisure to make an excursion to Oxford, 
for the purpose of consulting the libraries 
there. Of this, and of many interesting 
circumstances concerning him, during a 
part of his life when he conversed but 
little with the world, T am enabled to give 
a particular account, by the liberal com- 
munications of the Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Warton,* who obligingly furnished me 
with several of our common friend’s 
letters, which he illustrated with notes. 
These I shall insert in their proper 
places. 


“to THK reverend MR. THOMAS WARTON. 


“Sir, 

“It is but an ill return for the book with 
which you were pleased to favour me ,3 to have 
delayed my thanks for it till ^ow. I am too apt 
to be negligent ; but 1 caiv never deliberately 
shew my disrespect to a man of your character : 
and I now pay you a very honest acknowledge- 
ment, for the advancement of the literature of 
our native country. You have shewn to all, who 
shall hereafter attempt the study of our ancient 
authors, the way to success ; by directing them to 
; the perusal of the books which those authors had 
read. Of this method, Hughes,^ and men much 


2 Thomas Warton (1728 — 90), younger brother 
of Joseph. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Professor of Poetry in the University 1758—68. 
He was appointed Poet Laureate in 1785 on the 
death of Whitehead. His chief work is a 
History of Rngtish Poetry^ which was unfin- 
ished at his death. 

2 Observations on Spenser* s Fairy Queen^ the 
first edition of which was now published. War- 


ton. 5. 

4 Hughes published an edition of Spenser, 
Warton, B. 
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Kilter than Hughes, seem never to have thought. 
ThV reason why the authors, which are yet read, 
of w sixteenth century, are so^.ittle understood, 
is, tnit they are read alone ; and no help is bor- 
rowed from those who lived with them, or before 
them. Some part of this ignorance 1 hope to 
remove by jiy book,l which now draws towards 
its end ; but which I cannot finish to my mind 
without visiting the libraries of Oxford, which I 
therefore hope to see in a fortnight.*-* I know not 
how long 1 shall stay, or where I shall lodge : 
but shall be sure to look for you at my arrival, 
a^d we shall easily settle the rest. 1 am, dear 
Sir, your most obedient, &c. 

“ Sam. Joh.nson. 

“[l.ondon] July t6, 1754." 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at 
this time, Mr. Warton preserved and com- 
municated to me the following memorial, 
which, though not written with all the 
care and attention which that learned and 
elegant writer bestowed on tho.se com- 
positions which he intended for the 23ublic 
eye, is so happily expressed in an easy 
style, that I should injure it by any 
alteration : 

“When John.son came to Oxford in 1754, the 
long vacation was beginnini^, and most people 
were leaving the place. This was the first time 
of his being there, after quitting the University. 
The next morning after his arrival he wished to 
see his old College, Pembroke. I went with him. 
He was highly pleased to find all the College- 
.servants which he had left there still remaining, 
particularly a very old butler; and expressed 
great satisfaction at being recognized by them, 
and conversed with them familiarly. He waited 
on the master. Dr. Radcliffe, who received him 
very coldly. Johnson at least expected, that the 
master would^ ordbr a copy of his Dictionary now 
near publication ; but the master did not choose 
to talk on the .subject, never .a.sked John.son to 
dine, nor even to visit him, while he stayed at 
Oxford. After wc M&d left the lodgings, Johmson 
said to me, ‘ There lives a man, who lives by the 
revenues of literature, and will not move a finger 
to .support it. If 1 come to live at Oxford, 1 
shall take up my abode at Trinity.' We then 
called on the Reverend Mr. Meekc, one of the 
Fellows, and of John.son’s standing. Here was a 
most cordial greeting on both sides. On leaving 
him, Johnsflit said, ‘ I u.sed to think Meeke had 


1 His Dictionary. JVarion. B. 

2 He came to Oxford within a fortnight, and 
stayed about five weeks. He lodged at a hou.se 
call^ KetteJ-hall, near Trinity College. But 
during this visit at Oxford, he collected nothing 
in the libraries for his Dictionary. Warion. B. 
Kettel-Hall (once known as Pcrles, PevereLs, 
or Perilous Hall) wasrfounded in 1615 by Dr. 
Ralph Kettelj President oWfrrinity College, as a 
subsidiary building to that Society. It i^now a 
private bou.se. 


excellent parts, when we were boys together at 
the College : but, alas I 


* “ liost in a convent’s .solitary gloom ! ” — 

I remember, at the clasifical lecture in the Hall, 
I could not bear Mecke's superiority, and 1 tried 
to sit as far from him as I could, that I might not 
hear him construe.' 

“As we. were leaving the College, he said, 
‘ Here I translated Pope s “ Messiah.” Which do 
you think is the best Mne in it? — My own 
favourite i.s, 

‘ “ Mittit aromaticas val]^ Saronica nubes.” ’ 


I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexame- 
ter. ^ I did not tell him, it was not in the 
Virgilian style. He much regretted that his 
tutor was dead ; for whom he seemed to 
retain the greatest regard. He said, ‘ I once had 
been a whole morning sliding in Christ-Church 
meadows and missed his lecture in logic. After 
dinner he sent for me to his room. I expected a 
sh.arp rebuke for my idleness, and went with a 
beating heart. When we were seated, he told 
me he had sent for me to drink a glass of wine 
with him^ and to tell me, he was not angry with 
me for missing his lecture. This was, in fact, a 
most severe reprimand. Some more of the boys 
were then sent for, and we spent a very pleasant 
afternoon.’ Besides Mr. Meek^. there was only 
one other Fellow of Pembroke now resident ; 
from l^th of whom^ John.son received the greatest 
civilities during this visit, and they pre.ssed him 


^ , nson and 
llls^eld. a village 
beautifully situated about three miles from 
Oxford, to see Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, 
with whom John.son was much pleased. At this 
pKace, Mr. Wise h.ad fitted up a house and 
gardens, in a singular manner, but with great 
taste. Here was an exc|^ent library ; particu- 
larly, a valuable collection of books in ^rthem 
literature, with which Johnson was often very 
busy. One day Mr. Wi.se read to us a di.s.serta- 
tion which he was preparing for the pre.ss, entitled, 
‘A History and Chroi*..Togy of the fabulous 
Ages.| Some old Divinities of Thrace, related to 
the Titans, and called the Cacari, made a very 
important part of the theory of this piece ; and in 
conversation afterwards, hfr. Wise talked much 
of his CAniKi. As we relumed to Oxford in the 
evening, I outiC.lkcd Johnson, and he cried out 
Snfflamina^ a Latin word which came from his 
fnouth with peculiar grace, and was as much as 
to say, Put <7« your drag chain. Before we got 
home agaii^ walked too fast for him ; and he 
now ‘Cried out, ‘ Why, you walk as if you were 
pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.’ In an 
eveniim we frequently took long walks from 
Oxford into th% country, returning to supper. 
Once, in our way home, we viewyl the ruins of 
the abbeys of >Oseney and Rewley, near Oxford. 
After at least an liour’s silence^ohnson said, * I 
viewed them with indignation r We h^ then a 
long conversation on Gothic buildings: and in 
t.nlking of the form of old halls, hFsaid, ‘In 
these halls the fire-place w.'is anciently always in 
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the middle of the room, tjll the Whigs removed 
it on one side.’ — About this time there had been 
an execution of two or three criminals at Oxford 
on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day at 
dinner,^ I was saying ^hat lift. Swinton, the 
chaplain of the jail, and also a frequent preacher 
before the University, a learned man, but often 
thoughtIe.ss and absent, preached the condemna- 
tion sermon on repentance, before the convicts, 
on the preceding day, Sunday *, and that in the 
close he told his audience, that he should give 
them the remainder of ^hat he had to say on the 
subject, the next Lord’s Day. U];ion which, one 
tif our company, a Doctor of Divinity, and a 
plain matter-of-fact^ dfea.n, by way of oflTering an 
apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely remarked, that 
he had probably preached the same sermon before 
the University C ‘ Yes, Sir,’ says Johnson, ‘ but the 
University were not to be hanged the next morn- 
ing.’ 

“ I forgot to observe before, that when he left 
Mr. Meeke (as 1 have told above), he added. 
‘About the same time of life, Meeke was left 
behind at Oxford to feed on a Fellowship, and I 
went to London to get my living : now. Sir, see 
the difference of our literary characters 1 * ” 

The following letter was written by Dr. 
Johnson to Mr. Chambers, of l.incoln 
College, afterwards Robert Chambers, 
one of the judges in India 

“to MR. CIIAMIIERS, OK LINCOLN COLLEGE. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ The qj>mmission which I delayed to trouble 
you with at your departure, I .am now obliged to 
send you ; and beg th.at you will be .so kind as to 
carry it to Mr. 'J^arton, of Trinity, to whom I 
should h.avG written iininedlatcly, but that 1 know 
not if he be yet come back to O.xford. 

“ In the Catalogu|||^)f MSS. of Or. Itrit. see 
vol. I. pag. 18. MSS. liodl. Martyrium xv 
martyrtivi sub JullanOy auctorc Thcofibyiacto. 

“ it is desired that Mr. Warton will inquire, 
and send word, ^what will be the cost of tran- 
scribing this mannscrii#. 

“Vol. II. p. j2. Nuin. 1022. 58. Coll. Nov. 
— Commentaria^ Acta Apostot. — Comment, in 
Septem Epistolas CathoUcas. 

“ He is desired to tell what is the age of each 
of these manuscripts : and what it will cost to 
have a transcript of the tw'o firsteages of e.ach. 

“ If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may 
try if you c^h get it done by any body else ; 
slay till he comes, according to your own con- 
venience. It is for an Italian litei^to. 

“ The answer is to be directed toiiis Excellency 
Mr. Zon, Venetian Resident, Soho-square. 

“ I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the 
change of London for OxforcU Mr. IlarettI is 
well, and Mi^ Williams ; 3 ana we shall all be 


^ Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Warton, who the original. B. 

* I pre^me she was a rekation of Mr Zacharirh 
Wdlianjs, who died in his eighty-third year, July 
X 75 $< When Dr. Johnson was with me at 


lad to hear from you, whenever you shall b(f‘so 
ind as to write to. Sir, your most humble ser^nt, 
“ Sam. JohnsITn. 

“Nov. 21, 1754.’’ 

The degree of Master of Arts, which, 
it has been observed, could not fte obtained 
for him at an early period of his life, was 
now considered as an honour of consider- 
able importance, in order to grace the 
title-page of his Dictionary ; and his 
character in the literary world being by 
this time deservedly high, his friend 
thought that, if proper exertions were 
ma<le, the University of Oxford would pay 
him the compliment. 

“to the REVEKENU MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I am extremely obliged to you and to Mr. 
Wise, for the uncommon care which yyu have 
taken of my interest if you can accomplish your 
kind de.sign, 1 shall certainly take me a little 
babit.ation among you. 

“ The books which I promised to Mr. Wise, 1 
liavc not been able to procure : but I shall send 
him a Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, 
in England, which was presented me^ by a 
learned Swede : but I keep it back, that it inay 
make a set of my own books of the new edition, 
with which I shall accompany it, more welcome. 
You will assure him of my gratitude. 

“ Poor dear Collins ! *> — Would a letter give 
liim any pleasure? 1 have a mind to write. 


Oxford, in 1755, he gave to the Bodleian Library 
a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a work in 
Italian, with an English translation on the op- 
posite page. 'I'he English title-page is this : A n 
A cconnt of an A t tempt to aicertain the Longi- 
tude at Sea^ by an exact I 'ariation of the Mag- 
netical Needle, &^c. By Zachariah Williams. 
London, jirinted for Dodslej^ i7,5S. The English 
translation, from the stroii^st internal marks, is 
unquestionably the work ofjohnson. In a blank 
leaf, Johnson has written the age, and time of 
death, of the author Z. Williams, as I have .said 
alfovc. On another blank leaf, is pasted a para- 
graph from .a ncwspaiier, of the death and 
character of Williams, which is plainly written 
by JohiLson. He was very anxious about placing 
this book in the Bodleian : and, for fear of any 
omission or mistake, he entcred^n the great 
t’ataloguc, the titlc-ixigc of it with his own hand. 
JVdrton, B. There is a mistake here for which 
see p. 101. 

. 3 In procuring him the degree of Master of 
Arts by diploma at Oxford. IVarton. B. 

* Irately follow of Trinity College, and at this 
time Radclivian librarian, at Oxford. He was a 
man of very considerable learning, and eminently 
skilled in Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 
He died in 1767. I^rton. B. 

6 Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxfonl, 
on a visit tg Mr. Warton *, but labouring under 
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Nil am glad of your liindrance in your Spen- 
ser!^ design,! yet I would not have it delayed. 
Thr^ hours a day stolen from ^eep and amuse- 
mentLvill produce it. Let a Servitor^ transcribe 
the quotations, and interleave them M|!th refer- 
ences, to save time. This will shorten the work 
and lessen the fatigue. 

**Can I do any thing to promoting the dip- 
loma? I would not be wanting to co-operate 
with your kindness ; of which, whatever be the 
effect,! shall be, dear Sir, your most obliged, 
&c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“[London,] Nov. 28, 1754." 

“to the same. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 AM extremely sensible of the favour done 
me, both by Mr. Wise and yourself. The book 3 
cannot, 1 think, be printed^in less than six weeks 
nor proliably so soon ; and I will keep back the 
title-page, for such an insertion as you seem to 
promise me. Re pleased to let ^ me know what 
money 1 shall send you, for bearing the expense 
of the affair ; and 1 will take care that you may 
have it ready at your hand. 

“ 1 had lately the favour of a letter from your 
brother, with some account of poor Collins, for 
whom 1 am much concerned. 1 have a notion, 
that by very great temperance, or more properly 
abstinence, he may yet recover. 

“There is an old English and I.iatin book of 
poems by Barclay, called ‘ The Ship of FooLs' ; 
at the end of which are a number of Egio^tes ; 
so lie writes it, from Egioga, which are prmjably 
the first in our language. If you cannot find the 
book, 1 will get Mr. Dodsley to send it you. 

“ I shall be extremely glad to hear from you 
again, to know, if the affair proceeds. ^ 1 have 
mentioned it to none of my friends, for fear of 
lieing laughed at for my di.sappointment. 

“You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his 
wife ; 1 believe he is much affected. I hope he 
will not suffer so much as 1 yet suffer for the loss 
of mine. 

Ot/moi* T( £' oifi^ \ Oyrjra yap nenovOafiev.^ 

1 have ever since seemed to myself broken off 
from mankind ; a kind of solitary wanderer in the 
wild of life, without any direction, or fixed point 
of view : a gloomy gazer on the world to which I 
have little relation. Yet I would endeavour, by 
the help of you and your brother, to supply the 


the mo.st dei^rable languor of body, and dejec- 
tion of mind. U’arton. B. He died in 1756, in 
his thirty-sixth year. 

! Of publishing a volume of observations on th e 
best of Spenser’s works. It was hindered by my 
taking pupils in this College. IVarton. B. 

Young students of the lowest rank at Oxford 
are so callra. IVarton. B. 

3 His Dictionary. IVarton. B. 

4 Of the degree at Oxford. Warion. B. 

3 A fragment from the 4iost Bellerophon of 
Euripides. “ Alas ! yet why alas? we hate but 
suffered the common lot of mortality." 


want of closer union, by friendship : and hope to 
have long the pleasure of being, dear Sir, most 
affectionately yours, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“[London,] Dec. 21, 1754." 

In 1755 wc behold him to great advan- 
tage ; his degree of Master of Arts con- 
ferred upon him, his Dictionary published, 
his correspondence ar,5mated, his benevo- 
lence exercised. 

“ TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

“Dear Sir, 

^ “ 1 wrote to you some weeks ago, but 
believe did not direct accurately, and therefore 
know not whether you had my letter. I would, 
likewise, write to your brother, but know not 
where to find him. I now begin to see land, after 
having wandered, according to Mr. Warburton’s 

f hrase, in this vast sea of words. What reception 
.shall meet with on the shore, 1 know not ; 
whether the sound of bells, and acclamations of 
the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last 
Canto, or a general murmur of dislike, know 
not : whether I shall find upon the coast a Calypso 
that will court, or a Polypheme that will resist. 
But if Polypheme [edmes, have, at his eye. I 
hope, however, the critics will let me be at peace ; 
for though 1 do not much fear their .skill and 
strength, I am a little afraid of mjrself, and would 
not willingly feel so much ill-will in my bosom as 
literary cmarrels are apt to excite. 

“Mr. Baretti is about a work for, .which he is 
in great want of Crescimbeni, which you may 
have again when you please. 

“ There is nothing considerable done or doing 
among us here. We are not, perhaps, as innocent 
as villagers, but most of u.s seem to be as idle. 1 
hope, however, you are ; and should be glad 
to know what you are doing. 1 am, dearest Sir, 
your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“[London,] Feb. 4, 1755.” 


“ TO THE SAMff. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ 1 received your letter this day, with great 
sense of the favour that has been done me ; « for 
which 1 returr^ny most sincere thanks : and 
entreat you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns as 1 
^ght to make for so much kinAiess so little 
^served. 

“ I sent Mr^Wisc the Lexicon, and afterwards 
wrote to hinr; but know not whether he had 
either the book or letter. Be so good as to con- 
trive to inquire. 

“ But why d(^ my dear Mr. War ton tell me 
nothing of himself? Where hgngs the new 


3 His degree had now past,^ccording to the 
usual form, the suffrages of the heads of Colleges ; 
but was not yet finally granted by the University. 
It was carried without a single dissentient voice. 
fVarton. B. 
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volume 71 Can I belp? Let not the past labour 
be lost, for want of a little more : but snatch what 
time you can from the Hall, and the pupils, and 
the coffee-house, and the parks, and complete 
your design. I am, dear Sir, &c^ 

^ " S^. Johnson. 

“[London,] Feb. 4, i7SS-'’ 

“ TO THE SAME. 

“ Dear, Sir, 

“ I HAD a letter last week from Mr. Wise, 
but have yet heard nothing from you, nor know 
1 what state my affair stands ; of which I beg 
'pu to inform me, if you can, to-morrow, by the 
eturn of the post. 

“Mr. Wi.se sends me word, that he has not 
lad the Finnick Lexicon yet, which I sent sonic 
ime ago ; and if he has it not, you must inquire 
ifter it. However, do not let your letter stay for 
hat. 

“ Your brother, who is a better correspondent 
han you, and not much better, sends me word, 
hat your pupils keep you in College : but do they 
:eep you from writing too ? Let them, at least, 
'ive you time to write to, dear Sir, your most 
iffectionatc, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 
“[London,] Feb. 13, 1755.'* 

“to the same. 

“Dear Sir, 

“Du. King* was with me ci few minutes 
jefore your letter; this, however, is the first 
nstance in which your kind intentions to me have 
iver been frustrated.** I have now the full effect 
jf your care and benevolence ; and am far from 
hinking it a slight honour, or a small advantage ; 
iince it will iJht the enjoyment of your conver>»- 
;ion more frequently in the power of, dear Sir, 
/our most obliged and affectionate, 

• “Sam. Johnson. 

“ P. S. I have enclosed a. letter to the^ Vice- 
Chancellor,^ which will read ; and, if you 
like it, seal and give him. 

“[London,] Feb. 1755.” 

As the Public will doubtless be pleased 
to sec the whole progress of this well- 
earned acadeniiical honour, I shall insert 
the Chancellor of Oxford’s letter to the 
University,® the diploma, and Johnson’s 
letter of thanks to the Vicei^hancellor. 

^ On Spenstr. Warton. B. 

Of the degree. If^ar/an. B. 

® Principal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. 
He brought with him the diploma^from Oxford. 
Warton, B. 

I suppose Johnson means that my kind inten- 
tion of being \si^/irst to give him the good news 
of the degree being granted ^as ^^strated^ 
because Dr. Iftng brought it before my intelli- 
Sence arrived. IVarion. B. 

® Dr. Huddes§>rd, President of Trinity Col- 
lege.^ IVarion. B. 

Oxf^^*^*^ from the Convocation Register. 


ike Reverend Dr. Hudueskord, Viop- 
Chancellor of the University Oxford ; ti^e 
communicated to the Heads of Housesjjind 
proposed in Convocation. 

“Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

“ Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly 
of Pembroke^ College, having very eiftinently dis- 
tinguished himself by the publication of a series 
of essays, excellently calculated to form the man- 
ners of the people, and in which the cause of 
religion and morality is every where maintained 
by the strongest powers of argument and lan- 
guage ; and who shortly intends to publish* a 
IDictionary of the English Tongue formed on a 
new plan, and executed with the greatest labour 
and judgment ; I persuade myself that 1 shall act 
agreeable to the sentiments of the whole Univer- 
sity, in desiring that it may be proposed in con- 
vocation to confer on him the degree of Master of 
Arts by diploma, to which I readily give my 
consent ; and am, 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

“ Your affectionate friend and servant, 

“ Arkan 

“ Grosveiior-street, Feb. 4, 1755.” 


Term. Seti. 

Hilarii. “ DirLOMA Magistri Johnson. 

U5S- 

“Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares Uni- 
versitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos hoc 
praesens scriptum perveiicrit, salutem in Domino 
sempiternam. 

“Cum eum in finem gradus academici a 
majoribus nostris instituti fuerint, ut viri ingenio 
et doctriim prscstantes titulis t^uoque prseter 
caeteros insignirentur ; cumque vir doctissiinus 
Samuel Johnson e Collegio Pembrochiensi, 
scriptis suis popularium mores informanlibus 
dudum litcrato orbi innotuerit ; quin et linguae 
patrim turn ornandae turn stabiliendae (Lexicon 
scilicet Anglicanumi summo studio, summo a se 
judicio congestum propediem editurus) etiam 
nunc utilissimam impendat operam ; Nos igitur 
Cancellarius, Magistri, et Sc^lares antedicti, lie 
virum de Uteris humanioribus optime meritum 
diutius inhonoratum prsetAeamus, in solenni 
Convocatione Doctorum, Magistrorum, Regen- 
I tium, et non Regentium, decimo die Merisis 
Februarii Anno Domini Millcsimo Septingentes- 
imo Quinquagesimo quinto habita, prsefatum 
virum Samuelem Johnson (conspirantibus omnium 
suffragiis) Magistrum in Artibus renunciavimus 
et constituimus ; ^ eumque, virtute praesentis 
diplomatis. singulis juribus, privjlfcgiis et ho- 
noribus 'aa istum gradum quaqua pertinentibus 
frui et guaderc jussiinus. 

“Incujus rei testimonium sigillum Uiiiversi- 
tatis Oxoniensis pracsentibus apponi fecimus. 

“ Datum in Domo nostrae Convocationis die 
20" mensis Feb. Anno Dom. praedicto. 

■ “Diploma supra scriptum per Registrarium 
lectum erat, ^ et ex decreto venerabilis Domus 
commiini Universitatis sigillo munitum.”7 


T^The original is in my possession. 
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“Londini, 4to. Cal. Mart. 1755. 

"VKO REVERENDO HUDDESFOKD, S. T. P. 

UIVVEKSITATIS OXONIENSIS V^E-CANCELLARIO 

diSnissimo, S. F. D. 

“SAM. JOHNSON. 

“Ingratvs plane et tibi et mihi vidcar, nisi 
quanto me gaudio aflecerint, quos nuper mihi 
honores (tc, credo, auctorc,) aecrevit^ Senatiis 
Acadepiicus, literarum, quo tamen nihil levius, 
ofTicio signiiicem : ingratus etiam, nisi comitatem, 
qua vir eximius ^ mihi vestri testimonium amoris 
in.manus tradidit, agnoscam et laudem. Si quid 
est, unde rel tarn grata: accedat gratia, hoc ipso 
magis mihi {ilacct, quod co tempore in ordines 
Academicos denuo cooptatus sim, quo tuam im- 
minuerc auctoritatem, famamqtie Oxonii Isderc, 
omnibus modis conantur homines vafri, nec 
tamen acuti : quibus ego, prout viro umbraticq 
licuit, semper restiti, sem]jer restiturus. Qui 
cnim, inter has rerum procellas, ^ vel tibi yel 
Academia: defuerit, ilium virtuti et litcris, 
sibique et postcris, defuturum existimo. Vale.'* 

“ TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

“ Dear Sir, 

** After 1 received my diploma, I wrote 
you a letter of thanks, with a letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and sent another to Mr. Wise : but 
have heard from nobody since, and begin to | 
think myself forgotten. It is true, I sent you a 
double letter, and you may fear an expen.sive cor- 
respondent ; but I would nave taken it kindly, if 1 
you had returned it treble : and what is a double 1 
fetter to a /etiy that having fellowship and 1 

can sleep without a Modus in his headf^ \ 

“ Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and 
tell me something, I care not what, so 1 hear it 
but from you. Something, 1 will tell you : — I hope 
to see my Dictionary bound and lettered next 
week ; — vastA mole superbus. And I have a 
great mind to come to Oxford at Easter ; but you 
will not invite me. Shall 1 come uninvited, or 
stay here where nobody perhaps would miss me 
if I went ? A hard choice 1 But such is the 
world to, dear Sir, ^ours, &c. 

“ Sa.m. Johnson, 

“ [London,] March to, 1755.” 

“to the same. 

“Dear Sir, 

“Though not to write, when a man can 
write so well, is an offence sufficiently heinous. 


1 We ma^onceive what a high gratification it 
must have b«n to Johnson to receive his diploma 
from the hands of the great Dr. King, whose 
princmles were so congenial with his own. B. 
Dr. IGng was a red-hot Jacobite. He claimed in 
his Anecdotes to have been presented to Prince 
Charles Edward on his secret visit to England in 
1750 (1753)1 and spoke of the Duke of Cumber- 
land after the pebellion of'i745 asa man “who 
fears all things but God." ‘ 

S The woras in italics are allusions to pas- 
B^es in Mr. Warton’s poei#, called The Progress 
o/Disconient^ now lately published. Walton, B. 


yet I shall pass it by. 1 am very glad that the 
Vice-Chancellor was pleased with my note. I 
I shall impatiently expect you at London, that we 
may consider what to do next. I intend in the 
I winter to open a Bibliotkeqne^ and remember, 
that you are to*sub.scriye a sheet a year : let us 
try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother 
to subscribe another. My book is now coming 
in luminis oras. What will be its_ fate I know 
not, nor think much, because thinking is to no 
purpose. It must stand the censure of great 
vulgar and the small; of those that understand 
it, and that understand if not. But in all this, I 
suffer not alone ; every writer has the same 
difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer talks of 
them more than he thinks# 

“ You will be pleased to make my compliments 
to all my friends ; and be so^ kind, at every idle 
hour, as to remember, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ [London,] March 25, 1755.'’ 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of 
a Bibliotkeque was a serious one ; for upon 
his visiting him one day," he found his par- 
lour floor covered with parcels of foreign 
and English literary journals, and he told 
Dr. Adams he meant to undertake a 
Review. “ How, Sir,” said Dr. Adams, 
“can you think dl doing ^it alone? All 
branches of knowledge must be considered 
in it. Do you know Mathematics? Do 
you know Natural History?” Johnson 
answered, “ Why, Sir, I must do as well as 
I can. My chief purpose is ^o give my 
countrymen a view of what is doing in 
literature upon the continent ; and 1 shall 
have, in a good measure, the choice of my 
subject, for I shall select such books as I 
best understand. ” Dn Adams suggested, 
that as Dr, Maty had just then finished his 
Bihliotheque Britannique^ which was a 
well-executed work, <;iving foreigners an 
account of British publications, he might 
with great advantage as^me him as an 
assistant. “He,” said Johnson, “the 
little black dog ! I’d throw him into the 
Thames.” Che scheme, however, was 
propped.® •. 

In one of his little memorandum-books 
I find the figllowing hints for his intended 
Review or Literary Journal : “ The 

3 Dr. Matthew Maty (1718 — 76) was a native 
of Holland whAsettled in England in 1740. He 
wa.s appointed .Secretary to the#Koyal Society 
and afterwards Principal librarian to the British 
Museum. Johnson's contemat for him is ex- 
plained by bis bein|f a friend of Chesterfield, 
whose works he published. Gibbon^ad a high 
opinion of his talents. 
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Anna/s of Liitraiure, foreign as well 
as domestic. Imitate Lc Clerk — Bayle 
— Barbeyrac. Infelicity of Journals in 
England. Works of the Igamed. We 
cannot take in all. Sometimes copy from 
foreign Journalists. Always tell. ” 

“ TO DR. niRCU. 

“ March 29, 1755. 

“ Sir, 

** I HAVE sent some parts of my Dictionary, 
such as were at hand, for your inspection. The 
favour which I beg iff, that if you do not like 
them, you will say nothing. I am. Sir, your 
most anectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“ TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ Norfolk-strcet, April 23, 1755. 

“Sir, 

“ The part of your Dictionary which you 
h.’ive favoured me with the sight of has given me 
such an idea of the whole, that 1 most sincerely 
congratulate the public upon the acquisition of a 
work long wanted, and now executed with an 
industry, accuracy, and judgment, equal to the im- 
portanceof the si^jcct. Yo#might, perhaps, have 
chosen one in which your genius would have ap- 
peared to more advantage, but you could not Have 
fixed upon any other in which your labours would 
have done such substantial service to tlie present 
age and to posterity. 1 am glad that your health 
lias supported the application necessary to the 
performance of so vast a task ; and can undertake 
to promise^ you as one (though perhaps the only) 
reward of it, the ararobation and thanks of every 
well-wisher to the honour of the English language. 

I am, with the greatest regard. Sir, your most 
faithful, and most affecLionate humble servant, 

“ Tho. Birch." 

» Mr. Charles Burney, who has since dis- 
tinguished himself sg much in the science 
of Music, and obtained a Doctor’s degree 
from the Univfrsity of Oxford, had been 
driven from the capital by bad health, and 
was now residing at Lynn Regis in Nor- 
folk. He had been so much ckilighted with 
Johnson’s “JRambler,” and the “Plan” 
of his Dictionary, that when the great worl^ 
was announced in the newspapers as nearly 
finished, he wrote to Dr. Johnson, begging 
to be informed when and in what manner 
his Dictionary would be published; en- 
treating, if it^hould be by simscription, or 
he should have any books at his own 
disposal, to be ftivoured with six copies for 
himself and friends. 

In ansvi^rto this application, Dr. John- 


son wrote the following letter, of whLii 
(to use Dr. Burney’s own words) “If iVbe 
I remembered it was written tj/ an 
obscure young man, who at this timffhad 
not much distinguished himself even in his 
own profession, but whose njimc could 
never have reached the author of “ TiiK 
Rambler” the politeness and urbanity 
may be opposed to .some of the stories 
which have been lately circulated of Dr. 
Johnson’s natural rudeness and ferocity.” 

‘to MR. HURNEY, IN LYNN REGIS, NORFOLK. 

“Sir, 

“ If you imagine th.Tt by delaying iiiy 
answer I intended to shew any neglect of the 
notice with which you have favoured me, you 
will neither^ think justly of yourself nor of me. 
Your civilities were offered with too much ele- 
gance not to engage attention ; and 1 have too 
much pleasure in pleasing men like you, not to 
feel very sensibly the distinction which you have 
bestowed upon me. 

“ Few consequences of my endeavours to please 
or to benefit mankind have delighted me more 
than your friendship thus voluntarily offered, 
which now I liave it I hope to keep, because 1 
hope to continue to deserve it. 

“ I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for my- 
self, but shall be glad to have you direct your 
friends to Mr. Dodsley, because it was by his 
recommendation that I was employed in the 
work. 

“ When you have leisure to think again upon 
me let me be favoured with another letter ; . and 
.another yet, when you have looked into niy 
Dictionary. If you find faults, I shall endeavour 
to mend them ; if you find none, I shall think you 
blinded by kind partiality ; but to have made you 
partial in his favour, will very much gratify the 
ambition of, Sir, your most obliged and most 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Gough-square, Fleet-streft, 

“April 8, 1755." 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the 
Strand, took the principal charge of conduct- 
ing thcpublication of Johnson’s Dictionary ; 
and as the patience of the proprietors was 
repeatedly tried and almost ei^usted by 
their expecting that the work would be 
completed within the time which Johnson 
had sanguinely supposed, the learned 
author was often goaded to dispatch, 
more especially as he had received all the 
copy-money, by different drafts, a consider- 
able time before he had finished his task. 
When the messenger who carried the last 
sheet \o Millar returned, Johnson asked 
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Rim, “ Well, what did he say ? ” — “ Sir,** 
altered the messenger, ’* he said, * * Thank 
GoVi l^ave done with l^m.** — “I am 
gladf* replied Johnson with a smile, “ that 
he thanks God for any thing. It is remark- 
able, that those with whom Johnson chiefly 
contracted for his literary labours were 
Scotchmen, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan. 
Millar, though himself no great judge of 
literature, had good sense enough to have 
for his friends very able men to give him 
their opinion and advice in the purchase of 
copyright ; the consequence of which was 
his acquiring a very large fortune, with 
great liberality. Johnson said of him, “ I 
respect Millar, Sir ; he has raised the 
price of literature.** The same praise may 
1^ justly given to Panckoucke, the eminent 
bookseller of Paris. ^ Mr. Strahan *s 
liberality, judgment, and success arc well 
known. 

“to BENNET LANGTON', es<?. at langton neak 
S l’ILShY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Sir, 

“ It has been long observed, that men do 
not suspect faults which they do not commit: 
your own elegance of manners, and punctuality 
of complai.sance, did not suffer you to impute to 
me that negligence of which I was guilty, and 
which I have not since atoned. I received both 
your letters, and received them with pleasure 
pro^rtionate to the esteem which so short an ac- 
quaintance strongly impressed, and which 1 hope 
to confirm by nearer knowledge, though 1 am 
afraid that gratification will be for a time with- 
held. 

“ 1 have, indeed, publi.shed my Book [his 
Dictionaiy], of which I beg to know your j 
father's judgment, and yours ; and 1 have now 
stayed long enough to watch its progress in 
the world. It h 7 s, you see, no patrons, and, 

I think, has ye%, had no opponents, except 
the critics of the coffee-hou.se, whose outcries 
are soon dispersed into the air, and are 
thought on no more : from this, therefore, I am 
at libertyi and think of taking the opportu- 
nity of this interval to make an excursion,^ and 
why not then into Lincolnshire 7 or, to mention a 
stronger attraction, why not to dear Mr. Langton ? 
1 will give^e true reason, which I know you < 


1 Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inserts two notes 
as^ havine passed formally between Andrew 
Millar and Johnson, to the above effect. 1 am 
^ured this was not the ca.se. In the way of 
incidental remark it was a pleasant play of rail- 
lery. To have deliberately written notes in such 
terms would have been morose. B. 

^ 5 * Charles Joseph Panckoucke (1736 — §8) pub- 
li^ed for iBuffon, Rous^u, and Voltaire, and 
founded Le Moniteur^ the first number of which 
appeared November 24, 1789. 


will approve : — I have a mother more than eighty 
years old, who has counted the days to the 
publication of my book, in hopes of seeing me ; 
and to her, if 1 can disengage myself here, I 
resolve to go. ^ 

“ As I know, dear Sif, that to delay my visit 
for a reason like this, will not deprive me of your 
esteem, I beg it may not lessen your kindnes.s. 
1 have very seldom received an offer of friend- 
ship which I so earnestly desire to cultivate and 
mature. 1 shall rejoice to hear from you, till I 
can see you, and will se^you as soon as I can ; 
for when the dutjr that calls me to Lichfield is 
discharged, my inclination will carry me to 
I.angton. 1 shall delight Jo hear the ocean roar, 
or see the stars twinkle, m the company of men 
to whom Nature does not spread her volumes or 
utter her voice in vain. 

“Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this 
letter a precedent for delay, or imagine that I 
approvecl the incivility that I have committed ; 
for 1 have known you enough to love you, and 
sincerely to wish a farther knowledge ; and 1 
assure you, once more, that to live in a house 
that contains such a father, and such a son, will 
be accounted a very uncommon degree of plea- 
sure, by, dear Sir, your most obliged, and most 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May 6, 1755.“ 


“ to the reverend mr. thBmas warton. 
“Dear Sir, 

“I AM grieved that you should think me 
capable of neglecting your letters ; and beg yon 
will never admit any such suspicion again. 1 
purpose to come down next week, f( you shall be 
there : or any other week, that shall be more 
agreeable to you. Therefore let me know. 1 
can stay thb visit but a w^ek, but intend to 
make preparations for a longer stay next time ; 
being resolved not to lose sight of the University. 
How goes Apollonius?* Don’t let him be 
forgotten. Some things of this kind must be 
done, to keep us up. Pay my compliments to 
Mr. Wise, and all my other friends. 1 think to* 
come to Kettel-Hall. « I am Sir, your most 
affectionate, &c. 

*^AM. Johnson. 
“[Loudon,] May 13, 1755.*^ 


“ TO THE SAME. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ It is strange how many things will happen 
to intercept every pleasure, though it [be] only 
that of twopfriends meeting together. 1 have 
promised myself every day to inform you when 
vou might expect me at Oxfonl, and have not 
been able to fix a time. The time^ however, is, 
1 think, at la^ come ; and 1 promise myself to 
repose in Kettel-Hall, one of tl)^ first nights of 
the next week. 1 am afraid my stay with you 
cannot be long ; but what is ^e inference? We 


8 A translation of Apollonius ^hodius was 
now intended by Mr. Warton. tyariou, B. 
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must endeavour tmiiiake it cheerful. ^ 1 wish your 
brother could meet u.s, that we might go and 
drink tea with Mr. Wise in a body. 1 hope he 
will be at Oxford, or at his nest of British and 
Saxon antiquities. 1 I shall expea to see Spenser 
finished, and many othei^things oe^un. Dodsley 
is eone to visit the Dutch. The Dictionary sells 
well .2 The rest of the world goes on as it did. 
•Dear Sir, your most affectionate, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson. 

“ [London,] June xo, 1755.” 


“ TO THE SAME. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“To talk of commg to you, and not yet 
come, has an air of trifling which I*would not 
willingly have among you : and which, I believe, 
you will not willingly impute to me, when 1 have 
told you, that since my promise, two of our 
partners S are dead, and that I was solicited to 
suspend my excursion till we could recover from 
our confusion. 

“ I h.Tve not laid aside my purpose : for every 
day makes me more impatient of staying from 
you. But death, you know, hears not supplica- 
tions, nor pays any regard to the convenience of 
mortals. 1 hope now to sec you next week ; but 
next week is but another name for to-morrow, 
which has been noted for promising and deceiv- 
ing. 1 am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“[Iwondon,] June 24, 1753.’’ 


“ TO THE SAME. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I TOLD^you that among the manuscripts 
are some things of Sir Thomas More. I beg you 
to pass an hour in looking on them, and procure 
a traiuicript of theeten or twenty first lines of 
each, to be compared with what 1 have ; that I 
may know whether they are yet published. The 
manuscripts are these : 

“Catalogue of Bodl. MS. page 122. F. 3. Sir 
Thomas More. 

“i._ Fall of angels.^ 2. Creation and fall of 
mankind. 3. Determination of the Trinity for 
the rescue of mankind. T Five lectures of our 
Saviour's passion. 5. Of the institution of the 
sacrament, three Iftrtures. 6. How to receive 
the blessed body of our J^rd sacramentally. 
7. Neomenia, the new moon. 8. De tristitia, 
itedioy et oratione Christiante captionem 

ejns. ♦ 

“ Catalogue, ^ge 154. Life of Sir Thomas 
More. Qu, Whether Roper’s ? Page 363. De 
resignatione Magni Sigilli in inanus Regis per 


1 At Ellsfield, a village three miles from 
Oxford. W'arton. B. 

* It was published on April istllf i7S5, in two 
volumes folio,^ F^ce los. bound. The last 
edition to receive Johnson’s corrections was the 
fourth, published 11^773. 

,,, Booksellers concerned in his Dictionary. 
Ivarion. R Paul Knapton and Thomas 
X^ogman. 
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D. ThomainMorum, Page 364. Mori Defen'do 
Moriee. 

“If you procure the young gentleman iiythe 
library to write %>ut what you -think fit » be 
written, I. will send to Mr. Prince the book^ller 
to pay hiih what you think proper. 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr. 
Wise, and all my friends. I am. Sir, your 
affectionate, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ [London,] Aug. 7, 1755.” 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar anti 
History of the English Language, being 
now at length published, in two volumes 
folio, the world contemplated with wonder 
so stupendous a work achieved by one man, 
while other countries had thought such 
undertakings fit only for whole academies. 
Vast as his powers were, I cannot but 
I think that his imagination deceived him, 
when he supposed that by constant 
application he might have performed the 
task in three years. Let the Preface be 
attentively perused, in which is given, in a 
clear, strong, and glowing style, a com- 
prehensive, yet particular view of what he 
had done ; and it will be evident, that the 
time he employed upon it was comparative- 
ly short. I am unwilling to swell my book 
with long quotations from what is in every 
body’s hands, and I believe there are few 
prose compositions in the English language 
that are r(Sid with more delight, or are 
more impressed upon the memory, than that 
yjreliminary discourse. One of its excel- 
lences has always struck me with peculiar 
admiration ; I mean the perspicuity with 
which he has expressed abstract scientific 
notions. As an instance ^f this, I shall 
quote the following sentence : “ When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive series 
be formed of senses in their nature collat- 
crjil?” We have here an example of what 
has been often said, and I believe with 
justice, that there is for every thought a 
certain nice adaptation of words which 
none other could equal, and which when 
a man has been so fortunate as to hit, 
he has attained, in that particular case, 
the perfection of language. 

The extensive reading which was abso- 
lutely necessary for the accumulation of 
authorities, and whi^ alone may account 
for JoHhson’s retentive mind being cn- 

H 
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rkhed with a very large and various store 
of knowledge and imagery, must have 
oc 5 pied several years. • The Preface 
furnishes an eminent instance of a double 
lalent, of which Johnson was fully con- 
scious. Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him 
say, “There are two things which I am 
confident I can do very well : one is an 
introduction to any literary work, stating 
what it is to contain, and how it should be 
executed in the most perfect manner ; the 
other is a conclusion, shewing from various 
causes why the execution has not been 
equal to what the author promised to him- 
self and to the public.” 

How should puny scribblers be abashed 
and disappointed, when they find him 
displaying a perfect theory of lexico- 
graphical excellence, yet at the same time 
candidly and modestly allowing that he 
“ had not satisfied his own expectations.” 
Here was a fair occasion for the exercise 
of Johnson’s modesty, when he was called 
upon to compare his own arduous perform- 
ance, not with those of other individuals 
(in which case his inflexible regard to 
truth would have been violated had he 
affected diffidence), but with speculative 
perfection ; as he, who can outstrip all 
his competitors in the race, may yet be 
sensible of his deficiency when he runs 
against time. Well might he say, that 
“ the English Dictionary was written 
with little assistance of the learned ; ” for 
he told me, that the only aid which he 
received was a paper containing twenty 
etymologies, s^nt to him by a person then 
unknown, wno he was afterwards in- 
formed was PeJirce, Bishop of 

Rochester. The etymologies, though 
they exhibit learning and judgment, are 
not, I think, entitled to the first praise 
amongst the various parts of this immense 
work. The definitions have always appeared 
to me ^ch astonishing proofs of acutd^ 
ness of intellect and precision of language, 
as indicate a genius of the highest rank. 
This it is which marks the superior excel- 1 
lence of Johnson’s Dictionary over others 
equally or even more voluminous, and must 
have made it a work of much greater 
mental labour than mere Lexicons, or 
Word-Books^ as th# Dutch call them. 
They who will make the experfment of 


trying how they can define a few words 
of whatever nature, will soon be 
satisfied of the unquestionable justice of 
this observation, which I can assure my 
readers is founded upon much study, and 
upon communication with more minds than 
my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted 
to be erroneous. Thus, Windward and 
Leeivard, though directly of opposite 
meaning, arc defined identically the same 
way ; as to which ig considerable specks 
it is enopgh to observe, that his Preface 
announces that he was aware there might 
be many such in so immense a work ; nor 
was he at all disconcerted when an instance 
was pointed out to him. A lady once asked 
him how he came to define Pastern the knee 
of a horse ; instead of making an elaborate 
defence, as she expected, he at once an- 
swered, “Ignorance, Madam, pure igno- 
rance.” His definition of Network has 
often been quoted with sportive malignity, 
as obscuring a thing in itself very plain. 
But to these frivolous censures no other 
answer is necessaiy than that with which 
we are furnished by his own Preface. 

“ To explain, requires^ the use of terms less 
abstruse than that which is to be explained, and 
such terms cannot always be .bund. For as 
nothing can be proved but by suj^posing some- 
thing intuitively known, ana evident without 
proof, so nothing can be de.ined but by the use 
of words too plain to admit of a definition. 
Sometimes easier words are changed into harder ; 
as, burial^ into sePuUtire or interment; drieVj 
\x)Xo desiccative ; dryness^ \wX.o siccity^ ox aridity ; 
Jitt into paroxysm ; for, the easiest word, what- 
ever it be, can never be translated into one moie 
easy.” 1 

His introducing his qwn opinions, and 
even prejudices, under general definitions 
of words, while at the same time the 
original n\>Aning of the words is not ex- 
plained, as his Tory^ Pension^ 

Oat 5^ Excise,^ and a few more, connot be 

1 In thed^reface to his fourth edition he writes : 
“ He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, 
undertakes that which, if it comprehends the full 
extent of his design, he knows himself unable to 
perform.” Voth windward and leeward are 
defined as towards the luindj/and this he never 
corrected ; pastern however he set right in the 
fourth edition. Networks ^ defined as “ Any- 
thing reticulated or decupated at equal distances-, 
with interstices between the interactions.” 

He thus defines Excise— “A hateful Ux 
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fully defended) and must be placed to 
the account of capricious and humourous 
indulgence. Talking to me upon this 
subject when we were at Ashbourne in 
1777, he mentioned a stin stronger in- 
stance of the predominance of his private 
feelings in the composition of this work, 
than any now to be found in it. “You 
know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old 
Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
word RenegadOy after telling that it 
meant * One who ^leserts to the enemy, 
a revolter,* I addea, Sometimes we say a 
Gower. Thus it went to the press : but 
the printer had more wit than I, and 
stmek it out.” 

Let it, however, be remembered, that 
this indulgence does not display itself 
only in sarcasm towards others, but 
sometimes in playful allusion to the 
notions ‘commonly entertained of his own 
laborious task. Thus : “ Grub-street^ 
the name of a street in London, much 
inhabited by writers of small histories, 
dictionaries^ and temporary poems ; 
whence any %ean production is called 

levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by 
the common judges of property, but wretches 
hired by those to whom Excise is paid.” The 
Commission^ of Excise being offended by this 
severe reflection, consulted Mr. Murray, then 
Attorney-General, to know whether redress could 
be legally obtainc^ I wished to have procured 
for my readers a copy of the opinion which he 
gave, and which may now be justly considered as 
history : but the m various secrecy of office it 
seems would not permit it. _ I am, however, 
informed, by very good authority, that its import 
was, that the passage might be considered as 
actionable ; but that it would be more prudent in 
the Board not to proseovte. Johnson never made 
the smallest alteration in this pa.ssage. We find 
he still retained^his early prejudice against 
Excise ; for in the Idler, No. 65, there is the 
following very extraordinary paragraph ; “ The 
authenticity of Clarendon's History, though 
printed wth the sanction of c#e of the first 
Universities of the world, had not an unexpected 
manuscript been happily discovered, would, withe 
the help of factious credulity, have been brought 
into question, by the two lowest Af all human 
beings, a Scribbler for a party, and a Commisi- 
sioner of Excise.” The persons to whom he 
mludes were Mr. John Oldmixon and George 
Ducket, Esq. B. Croker obtaine<^acopyof Mur- 
® opinion, ^hich was to the effect that he 
*“®“gbt the dennition a libel, but recommended 
that Johnson sho^d be given an opportunity of 
altering it, and, irtie would not, threatened with 
an informa^n. Johnson altered the words in his 
abridged edition, but never in the others. 


Grub- street , — “ Lexicogi’apher^ a writer 
of dictionaries, a harmless drudge''* 

At the tin^p when he was concl^ing 
his very eloquent Preface, Johnson'sfnind 
appears to have been in such a state of 
depression, that we cannot contemplate 
without wonder the vigorous and splendid 
thoughts which so highly distinguish 
that performance. “I,” says he, i‘may 
surely be contented without the praise of 
perfection, which if I could obtain in 
this gloom of solitude, what would it 
avail me ? I have protracted my work 
till most of those whom 1 wished to 
please have sunk into the grave ; and 
success and mi.scarriage are empty sounds. 
I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or hope from 
censure or from praise.” That this in- 
difference was rather a temporary than 
an habitual feeling, appears, I think, 
from his letters to Mr. Warton ; and how- 
ever he may have been affected for the 
moment, certain it is that the honours 
which his great work i)rocurc(l him, both 
at home and abroad, were very grateful 
to him. His friend the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, being at Florence, presented 
it to the Academia della Crttsca, J'hat 
Academy sent Johnson their Focabulario, 
and the French Academy sent him their 
Dictionnaire, which Mr. I..angton had 
the pleasure to convey to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, 
that the conclusion of his Preface should 
be expressed in terms so desponding, 
when it is considered that the author was 
then only in his forty-sfecth year. But 
we must ascribe its gloom to that miser- 
able dejection of spirits to which he was 
constitutionally subject, and which was 
aggravated by the death of his wife two 
years before. I have heard it ingeniou.sly 
observed by a lady of rank and elegance, 
that “ his melancholy was tljpn at its 
meridian.” It pleased God to grant him 
almost thirty years of life after this time ; 
and once when he was in a placid frame 
of mind, he was obliged to own to me 
that he had enjoyed happier days, and 
had many more friends, since that gloomy 
hour, than before. 

It is a sad sayini^ that “ most of those 
whom*he wished to plea.se had sunk into 
H 2 
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thp grave ; ” and his case at forty-five 
was singjularly unhappy, unless the circle 
of Kis friends was very narrow. I have 
often thought, that as longevity is gener- 
ally desired, and, I believe, generally 
expected, it would be wise to be continu- 
ally adding to the number of our friends, 
that the loss of some may be supplied by 
others. Friendship, ** the wine of life,” 
should, like a w'ell-stockcd cellar, be thus 
continually renewed ; and it is consolatory 
to think, that although we can seldom add 
what will equal the first-growths 

of our youth, yet friendship becomes 
insensibly old in much less time than is 
commonly imagined, and not many years 
are required to make it very mellow and 
pleasant. Warmth will, no doubt, make 
a considerable difference. Men of affec- 
tionate temper and bright fancy will 
coalesce a great deal sooner than those 
who are cold and dull. 

The proposition which I have now 
endeavoured to illustrate was, at a subse- 
quent period of his life, the opinion of 
Johnson himself. He said to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “ If a man does not make new 
acquaintance as he advances through life, 
he will soon find himself left alone. A 
man. Sir, should keep his friendship in 
constant repair, ” 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose 
notions and habits of life were very oppo- 
site to his, but who was ever eminent for 
literature and vivacity, sallied forth with 
a little Jm cP Esprit upon the following 
passage in his Grammar of the English 
Tongue, prefixed to the Dictionary ; 
seldom, perhapt never, begins any but 
the first syllable. ” In an essay printed 
in “The Public Advertiser,” this lively 
writer enumerated many instances in 
opposition to this remark ; for example : 
“ The author of this observation must be 
a man o^ quick afipre-hension^ and of a 
most compre-hensive genius. ” The posi- 
tion is undoubtedly expressed with too 
much latitude. 

This light sally, we may suppose, made 
no great impression on our Lexico* 
grapher ; for we find that he did not alter 
the passage till many years afterwards. > 

1 In the third edition, ^.lublished in ^ 73 , he 
left out the words perhaps never^ and adUed the 


lie had the pleasure of being treated 
in a very different manner by his old 
pupil Mr. Garrickj in the following com- 
plimentary E^nigram : 

“ On Johnson’s Dictionary. 

“ Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly ad- 
vance, 

That one English soldier will beat ten of 
France ; 

Would we alter the boast from the sword to 
the pen, 

Our odos are still greater, still gpreater our 
men. 

In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen 
may toil, 

Can their strength be compar’d to Locke, 
Newton, and Boyle? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their 
pow’rs, 

Their verse-men and prose-men, then match 
them with ours ! 

First Shakespeare and Milton, like gods in 
the fight, 

Have put their whole drama and epic to flight ; 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden anil 
Pope ; 

And Johnson, well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 

Has heat forty F**nch,2 and will beat forty 
more ! ” * 

Johnson this year gave at once a proof 
of his benevolence, quickness of appre- 
hension, and admirable art of composi- 
tion, in the assistance which ^e gave to 
Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the 
blind lady whom he '’had humanely 
received under his roof. Mr. Williams 
had followed the pra^^ssion of physic in 
Wales ; but having a very strong pro- 
pensity to the study of natural philosophy, . 
had made many ingenious advances to- 
wards a discovery m the longitude, and 
repaired to London in hopes of obtaining 
the great parliamentary reward. He 
failed of success ; but Johnson having 
made hknse^ master of his principles and 
experiments, wrote for him a pamphlet, 

» j)ublished in quarto, with the following 
title: “An Account of an Attempt to 
ascertain fhe Longitude at Sea, by an 
exact Theory of the Variation of the 
Magnetical Needle ; with a Table of the 

following paragraph: “It sometimes begins 
middle or fina) syllables In words compounded, 
as block-keeut^ or derived from the Latin, as 
compi^-hended , " B. ^ 

S The numbei of the French Academy em- 
ployed in settling their language. D; 
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Variations at the most remarkable Cities 
in Europe, from the year 1660 to 1680.” 
To diffuse it more extensively, it was 
accompanied with sfh Italian translation 
on the opposite page, which it is sup* 
posed was the work of Signor Baretti,' 
an Italian of considerable literature, who 
having come to J^gland a few years 
before, had been employed in the capacity 
both of a language-master and an author, 
and formed an intimacy with Dr. John- 
son. This pamphlet Johnson presented 
to the Bodleian Library. On a blank 
leaf of it is pasted a paragraph cut out of 
a newspaper, containing an account of 
the death and character of Williams, 
plainly written by Johnson.^ 

In July this year he had formed some 
scheme of mental improvement, the 
particular purpose of which does not 
appear. But we find in his “ Prayers 
and Meditations,’’ p. 25, a prayer en- 
titled, “ On the Study of Philosophy, as 
an instrumcqf of lining ; ” and after 
it follows a note, “This study was not 
pursued. ” 

On the 13th of the same month he 
wrote in his Journal the following scheme 
of life, for iiunday : “ Having lived ” (.as 
he with tenderness of conscience expresses 
himself) “ not without an h,abitual rever- 
ence for the S.abbatli, yet without that 
attention to its religious duties which 
Christianity requii^s : 

“ I. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to 
sleep early on Saturday. 


^ Joseph Baret^(i7 16^89) was born at Turin, 
and established himself in J.ondon as a teacher 
of Italian in 1751. He published among other 
works an Italian and English Dictionary which 
has gone through many editions.^ He Was tried 
for murder arising out of a brawl in the Hay- 
mt^ket, defciMea himself and was acquitted^ 
Johnson, Burke, and Garrick all appearing as 
witnesses to his character. ^ 

“On Saturday the 12th, about 'twelve at 
niglu, died Mr. Zachariah Williams, in his eighty- 
third year, after an illness of eight months,'in full 
possession of his mental faculties.^ He has been 
known ti^hilosophers and rseamen for his 
skill m magnetic, and his proposal to ascertain 
the longitude by a peculiar system of the varia- 
tion of the compall;. He was a man of industry 
iiidefatigable, of conversation inolfensive, patient 
or adversit]^ and disease, eminently sober, tem- 
perate, and pious ; and worthy to have ended life 
with better fortune." B. 
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“ 2. To use some extraordinary devotion vy the 
morning. ^ 

“3. To examine the tenor of my lifdf and 
particularly the last week; and to mark my 
advances in religion, or recession from it. 

“4. To read the Scripture methodically with 
such helps as arc at hand. ^ 

“ 5. '1 o go to church twice. 

^ “ 6. To read books of Divinity, either specula- 
tive or practical. 

“ 7. To instruct my family.^ 

“ 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly spil 
contracted in the week.” 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great 
fame of his Dictionary had not set him 
above the necessity of “ making pro- 
vision for the day that was passing over 
him.” No royal or noble patron ex- 
tended a munificent hand to give inde- 
pendence to the man who had conferred 
stability on the language of his country. 
We may feel indignant that there should 
have been such unworthy neglect ; but 
we must, at the same time, congratulate 
ourselves, when -we consider, that lo this 
very neglect, operating to rouse the 
natural indolence of his constitution, we 
owe many valuable productions, which 
otherwise, perhaps, might never have 
appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of 
the work, the money for which he hnd 
contracted to write his Dictionary. \Yc 
have seen that the reward of his Ijibour 
was only fifteen hundred and seventy- five 
pounds ; and when the expense of amanu- 
enses and paper, and other articles, are 
deducted, his clear profit was very incon- 
siderable. I once said to him, “I am 
soiTy, Sir, you did not ^t more for your 
Dictionary.” Ilis ans>ver was, “I am 
sorry loo. But it was very well. The 
booksellers arc generous, liberal-minded 
men.” He, upon all occasions, did ample 
justice to their character in this respect. 
He considered them as the ^trons of 
literature ; and, indeed, although they 
have eventually been considerable gainers 
by his Dictionary, it is to them that we 
ow'e its having been undertaken and 
carried through at risk of gi-eat expense, 
for they were not absolutely sure of being 
indemnified. 

On the first dajfcof this year we find 
from fiis private devotions, that he had 
then recovered from sickness {^Prayers and 
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Me(Utations\ and in February that his 
eye\vas restored to its use^(/<^zV/. p. 27). 
The pious gratitude with which he 
acknowledges mercies upon every occa- 
sion is very edifying ; as is the humble 
submission which he breathes, when it is 
the will of his heavenly F*ather to try him 
with " afflictions. As such dispositions 
become the state of man here, and arc 
the true effects of religious discipline, we 
cannot but venerate in Johnson one of 
the most exercised minds that our holy 
religion hath ever formed. If there be 
any thoughtless enough to suppose such 
exercise the weakness of a great under- 
standing, let them look up to Johnson, 
and be convinced that what he so earn- 
estly practised must have a rational 
foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract 
or epitome, in octavo, of his folio Dic- 
tionary, and a few essays in a monthly 
publicition, entitled, “Thk Universal 
Visiter.” Christopher Smart, with 
whose unhappy vacillation of mind he 
sincerely sympathised, was one of the 
stated undertakers of this miscellany ; and 
it was to assist him that Johnson some- 
times employed his pen.^ All the essays 
marked with two asterisks have been 
ascribed to him ; but 1 am confident, 
from internal evidence, that of these, 
neither “ The l.ifc of Ch.'iucer,” “ Reflec- 
tions on the State of Portugal,” nor an 
“Essay on Architecture,” were written 
by him. I am^ equally confident, upon 
the same evidence, that he wrote “Far- 
ther Thoughts dti Agriculture ; ” f being 
the sequel of a very inferior essay on the 
same subject, and which, though carried 
on as if by the same hand, is both in 
thinking and expression so far above it, 
and so strikingly peculiar, as to leave no 
doubt of ks true parent ; and that he also 
wrote “A Dissertation on the State of 
Literature and Authors,” t and “ A Dis- 
sertation on the Epitaphs written by 
Pope.” * The last of these, indeed, he 
afterwards added to his “Idler.” Why 

1 Christopher Smart (1722-71) was educated at 
Cambridge. He puhlishea a translation of Horace, 
A inetricai version of the P||ilms, and other jjoems. 
I.attcrly he grew mad, partly through diis dis- 
tre.sse.s, partly through tntcmperance, and died 
in an asylum. 


the essays truly written by him are marked 
in the same manner with some which he 
did not write/ 1 cannot explain ; but with 
deference to those v/ho have ascribed to 
him the three essays which I have rejected, 
they want all the characteristical marks of 
Johnsonian composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and 
contribute largely to another monthly 
publication, entitled “The I.iterary 
Magazine, or Universal Review 
the first number of which came out in 
May this year. What were his emolu- 
ments from this undertaking, and what 
other writers were employed in it, I have 
not discovered. He continued to write 
in it, with intermissions, till the fifteenth 
numlKjr ; and I think that he never gave 
better proofs of the force, acuteness, 
and vivacity of his mind, than in this 
miscellany, whether we consider his 
original essays, or his reviews of the 
works of others. The “Preliminary 
Address ”t to the? public, is a proof how 
this great man could embellish, with the 
graces of superior composition, even so 
trite a thing as the plan of a magazine. 

Ilis original essays are, “An Intro- 
duction to the Political State of Great 
Britain “Remarks on the Militia 
Bill ; ” t “ Observations pn his Britannic 
Majesty’s Treaties with the Empress of 
Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel ; ”f “ Observifi^ons on the Present 
State of Affairs; ”f and, “Memoirs of 
Frederick III. King of Prussia.” t In 
all these he display^ extensive jiolitical 
knowledge and sagacity, expressed with 
uncommon energy and ptf.'spicuity, with- 
out any of those words which he sometimes 
took a pleasure in adopting, in imitation 
of Sir ' Tlr/mas Browne ; of whose 
“ Christian Morals” he this pear gave an 
Edition, with his “Life ”* prefixed to it, 
which is onf of Johnson’s best biographical 
performances. In one instance only in 
these essays has he indulged his 
Brownism, Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian, mentioned it to me,t^s having at 
once convinced him that Johnson was the 
author of the “ Memoirsfof the King of 
Prussia.” Speaking of the pride which 
the old King, the father of his iicro, took 
in Vicing master of the tallest regiment in 
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Europe, he says, “To review this 
towering regiment was his daily pleasure ; 
and to perpetuate it was so much his 
care, that when he met a tall woman he 
immediately commanded one of his 
Titanian retinue to marry her, that 
they might propagate procerity.*^ For 
this Anglo- Latian word procerity, J ohnson 
had, however, the JIuthority of Addison. 

His reviews are of the following 
bjoks: Birch’s “History of the Royal 
Society Murphy’s “ Gray’s-Inn 
Journal ;*’t Warton’s “Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope, Vol. I.”t 
Hampton’s “Translation of Polybius ; ” t 
Blackwell’s “Memoirs of the Court of 
Augustus Russel’s “Natural His- 

tory of Aleppo ; ” + Sir Isaac Newton’s 
“ Arguments in Proof of a Deity ; ” + 
Borlase’s '“History of the Isles of 
Scilly ; ” t Holme’s “Experiments on 
Bleaching ;”t Browne’s “Christian 
Morals Hales “On Distilling Sea- 
Water, Ventilators in j^hips, and Curing 
an 111 Taste iif Milk ; ” t Lucas’s “ Essay 
on Waters Keith’s “Catalogue of 
the Scottish Bishops ; ” + Browne’s 
“ History of Jamaica ; ” + “ Philosophical 
Transactions, Vol. XLIX.”t Mrs. 
l/Cnox’s “ T'ranslation of Sally’s Me- 
moirs;”* “Miscellanies” by Elizabeth 
Harrison ;+ Evans’s “Map and Ac- 
count of the Middle Colonics in 
America ; ” t “ letter on the Case of 
Admiral llyng ; ” * “Appeal to the 
People concerning Admiral Byng ; ” * 
Hanway’s “Plight Days’ Journey, and; 
Essay on Tea;”*^ “The Cadet, a 
Military Trea<jse;”t “Some Farther 
Particulars in Relation to the Case of 
Admiral Byng,” by a Gentleman of 
Oxford;* “The Condj^ict of the 
Ministry relating to the present War im- 
partially examined ; ” + “A Free Inquir}^ 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil.”* 
All these, from internal evkftnce, were 
written by Johnson ; some of them I 
know he avowed, and have marked them 
with an asterisk accordfhgly. Mr. 
Thomas Davies indeed, ascribed to him ; 
the Review tg* Mr. Burke’s “Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sub- 
lime an<* Beautiful ; ” and Sir John 
Hawkins, with equal discernment, has 


inserted it in his collection of Johnson’s 
works : wherejis it has no resemblan^ to 
Johnson’s composition, and is well kinwn 
to have been written by Mr. Murphy, 
who has acknowleged it to me and many 
others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to 
Johnson’s political character, which has 
been misrepresented as abjectly sub- 
missive to power, that his “Observations 
on the Present State of Affairs,” glow 
with as animated a spirit of constitutional 
liberty as can be found any where. Thus 
he begins ; 

“The time is now come, in which every 
Englishman expects to be informed of the national 
affairs ; and in which he has a right to have that 
expectation gratified. For, whatever may be 
urged by ministers, or those whom vanity or 
Interest make the followers of ministers, concern- 
ing the necessity of confidence in our governors, 
and the presumption of prying with profane eyes 
into the recesses of policy, it is evident that this 
reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet 
unexecuted, and projects suspended in delibera- 
tion. But when a design has ended in miscar- 
riage or success, w.rjn every eye and every car is 
witness to general discontent, or general .satisfac- 
tion, it is then a proper time to disentangle con- 
fu.sion and illustrate obscurity ; to shew by what 
causes every event was proiuiced, and in what 
effects it is likely to terminate; to lay down with 
distinct particularity what rumour always hud- 
dles in general exclamation, or perplexes by 
undigested narratives ; to shew whence happiness 
or calamity ns derived, and whence it may be 
expected ; and honestly to lay before the people 
what inquiry can gather of the past, and con- 
jecture can estimate of the future.” 

Here we have it as.sumcd as an incon- 
trovertible principle, that»in this country 
the people are the supeiintendents of the 
conduct and measures of those by whom 
government is administered ; of the bene- 
ficial effect of which the present reign 
afforded an illustrious example, when 
addresses from all parts of the kingdom 
controlled an audacious attempt to intro- 
duce a new power subversive of the 
crown.' 

A still stronger proof of his patriotic 
spirit appears in his review of an “ Essay 

1 An allusion to Fox’s India Bill, which pro- 
Vioscd to transfer the authority of the Company 
to seven Commissioners to be named by Parlia- 
ment and not removable at the pleasure of the 
Crown. The Bill pa: 3 kd the Commons, but wa:i 
thrown out by the Lords, and the Coalition 
Ministry with it, in 1787^ 
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on Waters,” by Dr. Lucas, of whom, 
aft^ describing him as a i^n well known 
to ftie world for his daring defiance of 
power, when he thought it exerted on 
the side of wrong, he thus speaks : 

“ The Irish ministers drove him from his native 
country by a proclamation, in which they charge 
him Mth crimes of which they never intended to 
be -called to the proof, and oppressed him by 
methods equally irresistible by guilt and iii- 
ndcence. 

“ Let the man thus driven into exile, for having 
been the friend of his country, be received in 
every other place as a confessor of liberty ; and 
let the tools of power be taught in time, that they 
may rob, but cannot impoverish.” 1 

Some of his reviews in this Magazine 
are very short accounts of the pieces 
noticed, and I mention them only that 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the works may 
be known ; but many of them are 
examples of elaborate criticism, in the 
most masterly style. In his review of the 
“ Memoirs of the Court of Augustus,” he 
has the resolution to think and speak 
from his own mind, regardless of the 
cant transmitted from age to age, in 
praise of the ancient Romans. Thus : 
** I know not why any one but a school- 
boy in his declamation should whine over 
the Commonwealth of Rome, which grew 
great only by the misery of the rest of 
mankind. The Romans, like others, as 
soon as they grew rich, grew corrupt ; 
and in their corruption sold the lives and 
freedoms of themselves, and of one 
another.” Again, “A people, who 
while they were- poor robbed mankind ; 
and as soon as thjy became rich, robbed 
one another.” In his review of the “ Mis- 
cellanies” in prose and verse, published by 
Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many 
hands, he gives an eminent proof at once 
of his orthodoxy and candour. 

“The authors of the essays in prose secni 
generally to have imitated, or tried to imitate, 
the copiousness and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe. 
This, however, is not all their praise ; they have 


1 Among other grievances in Irish government 
Dr. Luc.*is, a Dublin physician, attacked the 
duration l^^^of Parliament which Wtis practically 
unlimited. In 1749 he was pro.secuted on a 
charge of sedition, but escaned-to England, where 
he practised his profession Unmolested til^ 176X. 
He then retumea to Dublin and w'as elected one 
of its members. He died, in 177 c. 


laboured to add to her b^htness of imagery, her 
purity of sentiments, l^e poets have had Dr. 
Watts before their eyes ; a writer, who, if he 
stood not in th^first class of genius, compensated 
that defect by a ready ^plication of kis powers 
to the promotion of piety. The attempt to employ 
the ornaments of romance in the decoration of 
religion, was, I think, first made by Mr. Boyle's 
Martyrdom of Theodora ; but^ Boyle's philo- 
sophical studies did not allow him time for the 
cultivation of style : and the completion of the 
great design was reserved for Mrs. Rowe. Dr. 
Watts was one of the first who taught the Dis- 
senters to write and spes^ like other men, by 
shewing them that elegance might consist with 

iety. They would have both ^one honour to a 

etter society, for they had that charity which 
might well make their failings be forgotten, and 
with which the whole Christian world wisn for 
communion. They were pure from all the heresies 
of an age, to which every opinion is become a 
favourite that the universal church has hitherto 
detested ! 

“ This praise the general interest of mankind 
requires to be given to writers who plea.se and do 
not corrupt, who instruct and do not weary. But 
to them all human eulogies are vain, whom I 
believe applauded by angels, and numbered with 
the just.*' 

Ilis defence of fea against Mr. Jonas 
Hanway’s violent attack upon that elegant 
and popular beverage, shews how very 
well a man of genius can write upon the 
slightest subject, when he writes as the 
Italians say, con amore : I Suppose no 
person ever enjoyed with more relish the 
infusion of that fragrant lepf than Johnson. 
The quantities which he drank of it at all 
hours were so great, tjiat his nerves must 
have been uncommonly strong, not to 
have been extremely relaxed by such an 
intemperate use of it.'-® He a.ssurcd me, 
that he never felt the* least inconvenience 
from it ; which is a proof that the fault of 
his constitution was rath^ a too great 
tension of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. 
Ilanway wrote an angry answer to Tohn- 
son’s review t<f his “Essay on Tea,” and 
Johnson, after a full and deliberate pause, 

2 In review Johnson descri^.s himself a.s 
“ A hardened*and .shameless tea^drinker, who has 
for many years diluted his meals with only the 
infusion of this fascinating plant ; whose kettle 
has scarcely time to cool ; who with tea amuses 
the evening, wirii tea solaces the midnight, and 
with tea welcomes the morning.^ “ This ]a.st 
phra.se,’’ say.s Croker, “ his friend Tom Tyers hap- 
pily parodiM, * tea veniente decedente.' “ 

It IS extremely probable thatj despite Boswell’s 
as.surances, Johnson's constitutional* morbidity 
was greatly increased by his intemperate use of 
the tea pot. 
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made a reply to it ; the only instance, I attempt is made to ridicule Johnson was 
believe, in the whole course of his life, ascribed to Sogme Jenyns, “ Ha ! ” gaid 
when he condescended to ^oppose any Johnson, “I thought 1 had given mim 
thing that was written against him. I enough of it.” 

suppose when he thought of any of his His triumph overjenyns is thus described 

little antagonists, he was ever justly by my friend Mr. Courtenay in his 
aware of the high sentiment of Ajax in “Poetical Review of the Literary and 
Ovid : Moral Character of Dr. Johnson ; ” » per- 

“ Iste tulit pretium jam nunc certaminis hujus, fbrmance of such merit, that had I not 
Qui, cum victus erit, mecum certasse feretur." been honoured With a very kind and partial 
—Met. xiii. 19. notice in it, I should echo the sentiments 

But, indeed, the gc^ Mr. Hanway laid .“en of the first taste loudly in its 
himself so open'to ridicule, that Johnson’s P^^^^se : 


animadversions upon his attack were 
chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the 
cause of Admiral Byng is highly to the 
honour of his heart and spirit. Though 
Voltaire aflccts to be witty upon the fate of 
that unfortunate officer, observing that he 
was shot * 'pour encourager les autres^ ” the 
nation has long been satisfled that his life 
was sacrificed to the political fervour of the 
times. In tl^p vault •belonging to the 
Torrington family, jn the church of Sou thill, 
in Bedfordshire, there is the following 
Epitaph upon his monument, which I have 
transcribed : 

“ To THE PERPETUAI. DlSC.KACE | 

OP PUBLIC Justice, 

The HoNOURguLK John Byno, Esq. 

Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a Martyr to political 
Peks^ution, 

March 14, in^he Year 1757 ; i 

WHEN Bravery and Loyalty 
WERE insukkicip:nt Securities 
FOR the Lifp; and Honour of 
A Naval Officer.” 

Johnson’s mo||t exquisite critical essay in 
the “ Literary Magazine,” and indeed any- 
where, is his review of Soame jenyns’s 
* * Inquiry into the Origin of Eigl. ” J cnyns 
was possessed of lively talents, and a style 
eminently pure and easy, and could very' 
happily play with a light subject, either in 
prose or verse ; but when he Speculated 
on that most difficult and excruciating 
question, the Origin of Evil, he “ventured 
far beyond his depth,” and, accordingly, 
was exposed by Johnson both with acute 
argument and b||lliant wit. I remember 
when the late Mr. Bicknell’s humourous 
perforinanfc, entitled “The Musical 
Travels of Joel Collyer, ” in which a slight 


“ When specious sophists with presumption 
scan 

The source of evil hidden still from imin ; 
Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
To rival St. John, .and his scholar Pope : 
Though metaphysics spread the gloom of 
night. 

By reason's star he guides our aching sight ; 
The bounds of knowledge marks, and points the 
way 

To pathless wastes, where wilder’d sages stray ; 
Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns stands, 
And the dim torch drops from his feeble 
hands. ’ ’ 1 

1 Some time after Dr. Johnson’s death there 
appeared in the .newspapers and magazines an 
illiberal and petulant attack upon him, in the 
form of an Epitaph, under the name of Mr. Soame 
Tenyns, very unworthy of that gentleman, who 
had quietly submitted to the critical lash twhilc 
fohnson lived. It assumed, as ch.Tracteristics of 
him, all the vulgar circumstances of abuse which 
had circulated amongst the ignorant. It was an 
unbecoming indulgence of puny resentment, at u 
time when he himself was at a very advanced 
age, and had a near prospect of descending tp the 
grave. I w’as truly sorry for it ; for he was then 
become an avowed, and (.as ii>|r T.ord Bishop of 
London, who had a serious conversation with him 
on the subject, .assures me) if sincere Christian. 
He could not expect that Johnson’s numerous 
friends would jialieiitly bear to have the memory 
of their m.-xster stigmatized by no mean pen, but 
that, at least, one would be found to retort. 
Accordingly, this unjust and sarcastic Epitaph 
was met in the .same public field by an answer, in 
terms by no means soft, and such as wanton pro- 
vocation only could justify : 

“ EPITAPH, 

“ Prepared for a creature not quite dead yet, 

“ Here lies a little ugly nauseous elf, 

Who judging only from its wretched self. 

Feebly attempted, petulant and vain. 

The ‘ Origin of Evil,’ to explain. 

A mighty Genius at this elf displciu’d. 

With a strong critic ^jlosp the urchin squeez’d. 
For tmrty years its coward spleen it kept. 

Till in the dust the mighty Genius slept ; 
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This year Mr. William Payne, brother of 
the^^espectablc bookseller^of that name, 
published “An Introduction to the Game 
of Draughts,” to which Johnson con- 
tributed a Dedication to the Earl of Roch- 
ford,*and a Preface,*- both of which are ad- 
mirably adapted to the treatise to which they 
are prefixed. Johnson, I believe, did not 
play at draughts after leaving College, by 
which he suffered ; for it would have 
afforded him an innocent soothing relief 
from the melancholy which distressed him 
so often. I have heard him regret that 
he had not learnt to play at cards ; and the 
game of draughts we know is peculiarly 
calculated to fix the attention without 
straining it. There is a composure and 
gravity in draughts which insensibly 
tranquillizes the mind ; and, accordingly, 
the Dutch are fond of it, as they are of 
smoking, of the sedative influence of 
which, though he himself never smoked 
he had a high opinion.^ Resides, there is 
in draughts some exercise of the faculties ; 
and, accordingly, Johnson wishing to 
dignify the subject in his Dedication with 
what is most estimable in it, observes : 

“ Triflers may find or make any thing a trifle ; 
but since it is the great characteristic of a wise 
man to see events in their causes, to obviate con- 
sequences, and ascertain contingencies, your 
T.ordshi^ will think nothing a trifle by which the 
mind is inured to caution, foresight, and circum- 
spection.” 

As one of the little occaskmal advantages 
which he did not disdain to take by his pen, 
as a man whos^ profession was literature. 

Then stunk and Netted in expiring^ snuff, 

And blink’d at Johnson with its last p>oor 
puff.” B. 

The epitaph is evidently Boswell’s own ; nobody 
else living would have printed anything so stupid. 
Jenyns’s is brutal enough, but is certainly not 
stupid : 

“ lierelies\oor Johnson. Reader, have a care, 
Tread lightly, lest you rouse a .sleeping bear ; 
Religious, moral, generous, and humane ^ 

He was — but .self-sufficient, rude, and vain ; 
Ill-bred and over-bearing in dispute, 

A scholar and a Christian — yet a brute. 

Would you know all his wisdom and his folly, 
His actions, sayings, mirth, and melancholy, 
Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote, and talk’d, and 
cough’d and spit.” 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ 3rd edit, 
p. 48. B. 


he this year accepted of a guinea from Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, for writing the intro- 
duction to “,|The London Chronicle,” an 
evening newspaper ^ and even in so slight 
a performance exhibited peculiar talents. 
This “ Chronicle” still subsists, and from 
what I observed, when I was abroad, has 
a more extensive circulation upon the 
Continent than any bf the English news- 
papers. It was constantly read by J ohnson 
himself ; and it is but^just to observe, that 
it has all along been distinguished for 
good sense, accuracy, moderation, and 
delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has 
been communicated to me by the Reverend 
Dr. Thomas Campbell, who has done him- 
self considerable credit by his own writings. 

** Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morning alone, 
he asked me if I had known Dr. Madden, who 
was the author of the premium-scheme in 
Ireland. On my answering in the affirmative, 
and also that 1 had for some years lived in his 
neighbourhood, &c., he begged of me that when 
I returned to Ireland*, I would 'gndeavour to pro- 
cure for him a poem of Dr. Madden’s, called 
‘ Boulter’s Monument . ’3 _ The reason (.said he) 
why I wish for it, is this : when Dr. Madden 
came to London, he .submitted that work to my 
castigation ; anti 1 remember 1 blotted a great 
many lines, and might have blotttjd many more 
without making the poem worse. However, the 
Doctor was very thankful, and very generous, for 
he gave me ten guineas, ivhic^ was to me at that 
time a great sum." 


- In the College of ^’'ubliii, four quarterly 
c.xaminations of the .students are held in each 
; year, in various prescribed branches of literature 
I and science and premiums, consisting of hooks 
; impressed with the Co^ege Arms, are adjudged 
\ by examiners to those who have most distin- 
1 guished themselves in the several classes, after a 
very rigid trial, which last* two days. 'I'his 
regulation, which has subsisted about seventy 
years, has been attended with the most beneficial 
effects. Dr. ^muel Madden was the first pro- 
poser of premiums in that University, lliey were 
instituted about the year 1734. He was also one 
of the founders of the Dumlin Society for the 
encouragement of arts and agriculture. In ad- 
dition to th^premiums which were and are still 
annually given by that society for this purpose, 
Dr. Madden gave others from his own fund. 
Hence he was asually called “ Premium Madden.” 
Malone. ^ 

3 Dr. Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, 
and Primate of all Ireland. He died Sept. 37, 
1742, at which time he was, 9 for the thirteenth 
time, one of the Lords Justices of that kingdom. 
Johnson speaks of him in high terms of com- 
mendation, in his Life of Ambrose Philips. 
{Lives of the Poets.) 
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He this year resumed his scheme of 
giving an edition of “ Shakespeare ** with 
notes. He issued Proposals 4 of consider- 
able length, in which*he shewed that he 
perfectly well knew what a variety of 
research such an undertaking required ; 
but his indolence prevented him from 
pursuing it with that cUligence which alone 
can collect those scattered facts, that 
genius, however acute, penetrating, and 
luminous, cannot 4iscover by its own 
force. It is remarkable, that at this time 
his fancied activity was for the moment so 
vigorous, that he promised his work 
should be published before Christmas, 
1757. Yet nine years elapsed before it 
saw the light. His throes in bringing it 
forth had been severe and remittent ; and 
at last we may almost conclude that the 
Caesarian operation was performed by the 
knife of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, 

I dare say, made Johnson’s friends urge 
him to dispatch. 

" He for subscribirs baits his hook, 

And takes their cash ; but where’s the book? 

No matter where ; wise fear, we know, 

Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 

Hut what, to serve our private ends, 

Forbids the cheating of our friends?” {The 
Ghosts ffi. 801 ). 

About this period he was offered a 
living of considerable value in Tdncoln- 
shire, if he were inclined to enter into 
holy orders. It w^ a rectory in the gift 
of Mr. I^anglon, the father of his much 
valued friend. But he did not accept of 
it ; partly I believe from a conscientious 
motive, being persuaued that his temper 
and habits rendtered him unfit for that 
assiduous and familiar instruction of the 
vulgar and ignorant, which he held to be 
an essential duty in a clerg^nan ; and 
partly because his love of a London life was 
so strong, that he would have thought him- ' 
self an exile in any other place, particularly 
if residing in the country. Whoever would 
wish to see his thoughts upon that subject 
displayed in their full force, ni^y peruse the 
“ Adventurer* ’ Number 126. 

In 1757 it docs not appear that he 
])ublished any thing, except some of those 
articles in the “ Literary Magazine,” which 

^ They have been reprinted by Mr. Muluiic in 
the Preface to his edition of Shakespeare. 13. 


have been mentioned. That magazine, 
after Johnson* ceased to write ini it, 
gradually declined, though the popular 
epithet of Antigallican was added to it ; 
and in J uly 1 758 it expired. He probably 
prepared a part of his Shakespeare this 
year, and he dictated a speech on the 
subject of an address to the Throne, aftfir the 
expedition to Rochfort, which was delivered 
by one of his friends, I know not in what 
public meeting. It is printed in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for October 
1785 as his, and bears sufficient marks of 
authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper 
Walker, of the Treasury, Dublin, I have 
obtained a a copy of the following letter 
from Johnson to the venerable author of 
“ Dissertations on the History of Ireland.” 

“ TO CHARLES o’cONNOR, ESQ. 

“Sir, 

“ 1 HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulk- 
ner, seen your account of Ireland, and cannot 
forbear to solicit a prosecution of your design. 
Sir William Temple complains that Ireland is less 
known than any other country, as to its ancient 
state. The natives have^ had little leisure, and 
little encouragement for inquiry ; and strangers, 

I not knowing the language, have had no ability. 

' “ I have long wished that the Irish literature 

were cultivated.- Ireland is known by tradition 
to have beq^i once the seat of piety and learning ; 
and surely it would be very acceptable to all 
those who are curious either in the original of 
n.ations,^ or the affinities of languages, to be 
farther informed of the revolution of a people so 
ancient, and once .so illustrious. 

“What relation there is between the Welsh 
and Irish language, or between the language of 
Ireland and that of Hiscay, deserves inquiry. Of 
these provincial and unextendcM tongues, it seldom 
happens that more than one are understood by 
any one man ; and, therefore, it .seldom happens 
that a fair comparison can be made. I hope you 

2 The celebrated orator, Mr. Flood, has shown 
himself to be of Dr. Johnson’s opinion : having 
^by his will beciuealhed his estate, after the death 
of his wife Ladjf Frances, to the University of 
Dublin ; “ Desiring that immediately after the 
said estate shall come into their possession, they 
■shall appoint two professors, one for the study of 
the native Erse or Irish janguage, and the other 
for the study of Irish antiquities and Irish history, 
and for the study of any other European language 
illustrative of, or auxiliary to, the study of Irish 
antiquities or Trisli history ; and that they shall 
give yearly two liberal premiums for two coni- 
! positions, one in verse, and the other in prose, in 
; the Irisb language.” 15. 'fhe will, says Malone, 
was subsequently set aside by the Court of IC.v- 
: chequer in Ireland. 
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wil} continue to cultivate this kind of learning, 
whi^ has too long lain neglected, and which, if 
it belsuffcred to remain in obfivion^ for another 
century, may, perhaps, never be retrieved. As I 
wish well to all useful undertakings, I would not 
forbear to let you know how much you deserve 
in my opinion, from all the lovers of study, and 
how much pleasure your work has given to, Sir, 
your most obliged, and most humble servant, 

> "Sam. Johnson. 

"London, April 9, i7S7*” 


" TO The reverend mr. tho.mas warton. 

"Dear Sir, 

" Dr. Marsili of Padua, a leam^ gentle- 
man, and good Latin poet, has a mind to see 
Oxford. I have given him a letter to Dr. Hud- 
desford, ^ and shall be glad if you will introduce 
him, and show him any thing in Oxford. 

“I am printing my new edition of "Shakspeare.” 

" I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently 
come yet. You might write to me now and then, 
if you were good for any thing. But^^ honores 
Mutant mores. Professors forget their friends. 
I shall certainly complain to Miss Jones.^ 1 am, 
yours, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"[London,! June 21, 1757. 

" Please to make my compliments to Mr. 
Wise.” 


Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an 
extract from the review of his Dictionaiy 
in the Bibliothequc ties Savans (vol. iii. 
402), and a list of subscribers to his 
“ Shakespeare,” which Mr. Burney had • 
procured in Norfolk, he wrote the follow. ! 
ing answer : 


"to MR. BURNEY, IN LYNN, NORFOLK. 

"Sir. 

" T^hat I may shew myself sensible of your 
favours, and not commit the same fault a second 


1 Now, or late, Vice-Chancellor. IVarton. 
B. 

3 Mr. Warton was elected Profe.s.sor of Poetry 
at Oxford in the preceding year. IVarton. B. 

3 " Miss Jones lives at Oxford, and was often 
of oiir parties. She was a very ingenious poetess, 
and published a volume of poems ; and, on the 
whole, was a most sen.sible, agreeable, and ami- 
able womafc. She was sister to the Reverend 
River Jones, Chanter of Christ Church cathedral 
at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
Chantress. I have heard him often address her 
in this passage from ‘ It Penseroso : ’ 

' Thee, Chantress, oft the woods among, 

I woo,’ &c. 

She died unmarried.’’ IVarton. B. She is 

J noted by Leigh Hunt in his Essays on British 
Wtessest as author of a couplet which almost 
matche-s Pope’s own dextCTity of compliment : 

" Alas ! to live unknown, unenvied too ; 

'Tis more than Pope«with all his wit can do." 


time, I make haste to answer the letter which I 
received this morning. The truth is, the other 
likewise was received, and 1 wrote an answer ; 
but being desk'ous to transmit you some pro- 
posals and receipts, I united till I could find a 
convenient conveyance, and day was passed after 
day, till other things drove it from my thoughts ; 
yet not so, but that I remember with great 

P leasure your commendation of my Dictionary. 

’our praise was welcome, not only berause 1 
believe itrwas sincere, tbut because praise has 
I been ve^ scarce. A man of your candour will 
be surprised when I tell you, that among all my 
acquain^ce there were qply two, who upon the 
publication of my book did not endeavour to 
depress me with threats of censure from the public, 
or with objections learned from those who had 
learned them from my own preface. Yours is the 
only letter of ‘good-will that I have received ; 
though, indeed, I am promised something of that 
i sort from Sweden. 

" How my new edition [of Shakespeare] will 
be received I know not ; the subscription has 
not been very successful. I shall publish about 
March. 

"If you can direct me how to send profiosals, 
I should wish that they were in such hands. 

" 1 remember. Sir, in some of the first letters 
with which you favoured me, you mentioned 
your lady. May I inquire after her? In return 
for the favours which you have shewn me, it is 
not much to tell you, that I wish you and her all 
that can conduce to your happiness. I am. Sir, 
your most obliged, and most humble servant, 
"Sam. Johnson. 
"Cough-square, Dec. 24, 1757." 

c 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, 
in as easy and pleasant a ^tate of existence 
as constitutional unhappiness ever per- 
mitted him to enjoy. 

" to bennet langton, esq. of trinity 

COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

"Dear Sir, 

"Though I might have expected to hear 
from you, upon your entrancf into a new state 
of life at a new place, yet recollectii^, (not with- 
out some degree of shame,) that L owe you a 
letter upon an old account, I think it my part to 
write first. Irhis, indeed, I do not^ only from 
complaisance but from interest ; for living on in 
, the old way, I am very glad of a'^correspondent 
so capable as yourself, to diversify the hours. 
You have, aj present, too many novelties about 
you to need any help from me to drive along your 
time. 

" 1 know not any thing more ple^nt, or more 
instructive, th^n to compare experience with ex- ■ 
pectation, or to register from tj^e to time the 
difference between idea and reality. It is by this 
kind of observation that we grow daily less liable 
to be di.sappointcd. You, wluY are very capable 
of anticipating futurity, and raising phantoms 
before your own eyes, must often haik imagined 
to yourself an academical life, and have con- 
ceived what would be the manners, the views. 
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and the conversation, of men devoted to letters ; 
how they would choose their companions, how 
they would direct their studies, and how they 
would regulate their lives. Let me know what 
vou expected, and what you ''have found. At 
least record it to your^lf befc^e custom has 
reconciled wu to the scenes before you, and the 
disf^rity of your discoveries to your hopes has 
vanished from your mind. It is a rule never to 
be forgotten, that whatever strikes^ strongly, 
should be described while the first impression 
remains fresh upon the mind. 

“ I love, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore, 
should willingly write more to you, but that the 
post will not now give me leave to do more than 
send my compliments V) Mr. Warton, and tell 
you that I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, your 
very humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“[January,] 28, 1758.” 


“to MR. BURNEY, AT LYNN, NORFOLK. 

“Sir, 

“ Your kindness is so great, and my claim 
to any particular regard from you so little, that I 
am at a loss how to express my sense of your 
favours ; ^ but I am, indeed, much pleased to be 
thus distinguished by you. 

“I am ashamed to tell you that my “Shake- 
speare" will not be out so s^n as I promised my 
subscribers : but J did not promise them more 
than I promised myself. It will, however, be 
publi.shed before summer. 

“ 1 have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, 
I think, do not profess more than 1 nave hitherto 
performed. I have printed many of the plays, 
and have hitherto left very few passages unex- 
plained ; where I am quite at loss, 1 confess my 
Ignorance, which is seldom done by commen- 
tators. 

“I have, likewise, enclosed twelve receipts; 
not that I impose upon you the trouble of pushing 
them, with more imr^rtunity than may seem 
proper, but that you may rather have more than 
fewer than you shall want. The proposals you 
will disseminate as there shall be an opportunity. 
I once printed them at length in the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and some of my friendil <I believe Mr. Murphy, 
who formerly wrote the ‘ Gray’s-Inn journal ') 
introduced them w!)th a splendid encomium. 

“ Since the ‘ Life of Browne,’ 1 have been a 
little engaged, from time to time, in the ‘ Literary 
Magazine,^ but not very lately. 1 have not the 
collection by me, and therefore caf. not draw out 
a catalogue of ipy own parts, but will do it, and 
send it. Do not buy them, for I will gather all 
those that have anything of mine in them, and 
send them to Mrs. Burney, as a s»ifiall token of 
gratitude for the regard which she is pleased to 
bestow upon me. I am. Sir, your most obliged 
and most humble servant, 

“SAm. Johnson. 

“London, M-^rch 8, 1758." 

1 This letter was an answer, to one in which 
was enclosf^ a draft for the payment of some 
subscriptions to his Shakespeare. B. 


Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me 
with the following memorandum, which 
I take the liberty to insert in his own 
genuine easy style. I love to exhibit 
sketches of my illustrious friend by various 
eminent hands. 

“ Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit 
to the capital, had an interview with him in 
Gough-square, where he dined and drailk tea 
with him, and was introduced to the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Williams. After dinner, Mr. Johnson 
proposed to Mr, Burney to go up with him into 
his garret, which being accepted, he there found 
about five or six Greek folios, a deal writing- 
desk, and a chair and a half. Johnson giving to his 
guc.st the entire seat, tottered himself on one with 
only three legs and one arm. Here he gave Mr. 
Burney Mrs. Williams’s history, and shewed him 
some volumes of his ‘Shakespeare’ already printed, 
to prove that he was in earnest. Upon Mr. 
Burney’s opening the first volume, at the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ he observed to him, that he 
seemed to be more severe on Warburton than 
Theobald. ‘ O poor Tib ! ’ said Johnson, * he was 
ready knocked down to my hands ; Warburton 
stands between me and him.’ ‘ But, Sir,’ said 
Mr. Burney, ‘ you'll have Warburton upon your 
bones, won’t you ? ’ ‘ No, Sir ; he’ll not come 
out : ne’ll only growl in his den.’ ‘ But you think. 
Sir, that Warburton is a superior critic to Theo- 
bald 1 ’ — ‘ O, Sir,^ he’d make rtwo-and -fifty Theo- 
balds, cut into slices ! The worst of Warburton 
is, that he has a rage for saying something, when 
there’s nothing to be .said. ’ 2 — Mr. Burney then 
asked him whether he had seen the letter which 
Warburton had written in answer to a pamphlet 
addressed ' To the most impudent man alive.’ 
He answered in the negative. Mr. Burney told 
him it was supposed to be written by Mallet. 
Tlie controversy now raged between the friends 
of Pope and Bolingbroke ; and Warburton and 
Mallet were the leaders of the several parties. 
Mr. Burney asked him then if he had seen War- 
burton’s book against Bolingbroke’s Philosophy ? 
‘No, Sir; I have never read Bolingbroke’s im- 
piety, and therefore am not iixerested about its 
confutation.”’ ^ 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new 
periodical paper, entitled the “Idler,”* 
which came out every Saturday in a 
weekly newspaper, called “The Universal 
Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette, “published 
I by Newbery.® These essays wereft:ontinued 

2 It may be noted that the editors of the Cam- 
bridge have expressed their emphatic 

dis.sent from Johnson’s comparison of Theobald 
and Warburton. They consider Theobald to have 
bron incomparably superior not only to Warburton 
who immediately succeeded him, but to all his 
predecessors. 

8 It was not published by Newbery, but by 
J. Payne, till 1759, •tghen K. Stevens took it 
over. ’ 
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till April 5, 1760. Of one hundred and 
three, their total number, twelve were con- 
tributed by his friends ; of ^hich, Numbers 
33,^93, and 96, were written by Mr. 
'Fhomas Warton ; No. 67 by Mr. I^angton ; 
and Nos. 76, 79, and 82, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds : the concluding words of No. 82 
“ and pollute his canvas with deformity,” 
being added by Johnson ; as Sir Joshua 
informed me. 

. The “ iDLKR ” is evidently the work of 
the same mind which produced the 
“ RAMBLKR,”but has less body and more 
spirit. It has more variety of real life 
and greater facility of language. He de- 
scribes the miseries of idleness, with the 
lively sensations of one who has felt them ; 
and in his private memorandums while 
engaged in it, wc find “This year I hope 
to learn diligence” {Prayers and Medi- 
tations,, p. 30). Many of these excel- 
lent essays were written as hastily as an 
ordinary letter. Mr. I. angton remembers 
Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, asking 
him one evening how long it was till the 
post went out ; and on being told about 
half an hour, he exclaimed, “ Then we 
shall do very well. ” He upon this instantly 
sat down and finished an “Idler,” whicn 
it was necessary should be in London the 
next day. Mr. Langlon having signified 
a wish to read it, “ Sir,” said he, “you 
shall not do more than I have done my- 
self.” He then folded it up, and sent it 
off. 

Yet there are in the “Idler” several 
papers which shew as much^irofundity of 
thought, and lalbour of language, as any of 
this great man’s«vritings. No. 14, “Rob- 
bery of time ; ” No. 24, “ Thinking ;” No. 
41, “ Death of a friend No. 43, “Flight 
of time;” No. 51, “ Domestic greatness 
unattainable ; ” No. 52, “ Self-denial ; ” 
No. 58, “ Actual, how short of fancied, ex- 
cellence j^” No. 89, “ Physical evil moral 
good and hisconcluding paper on “The 
horror ofthe last,” will prove this assertion. 

I know not why a motto, the usual trapping 
of periodical papers, is prefixed to very few 
of the “ Idlers,” as I have heard Johnson 
commend the custom : and he never could 
be at a loss for one, his memory being 
stored with innumer^le passages of the 
cl assies. In this seri^ of essays he exhibits 


admirable instances of grave humour, of 
which he had an uncommon shave. 

: Nor on some occasions has he repressed 
: that power of sophistry which he 
' possessed ifi so • eminent a degree. 

I In No. II, he treats with the utmost 
I contempt the opinion that our mental 
faculties depend, in some degree, upon the 
weather ; an opinion, which they who have 
never experienced ils truth are not to be 
envied, and of which he himself could not 
but be sensible, as the effects of weather 
upon him were very ^sible. Yet thus he 
declaims : 

“ Surely, nothing is more reproachfuj to a being 
endowed with reason, than to resign its powers 
to the influence of the air, and live in dependence 
on the weather and the wind for the only blessings 
which nature has put into our power, tranquillity 
and benevolence. — This distinction of seasons is 
produced only by imagination operating on 
luxury. To temperance, every day is bnght ; 
and ‘every hour is propitious to diligence. He 
that shall resolutely excite his faculties, or exert 
his virtues, will soon make himself superior to 
the seasons ; and may set at defiance tne morn- 
ing mist and the evening damp, the blasts of the 
east, and the clouds of the south." 

Alas ! it is too certain, that where the 
frame has delicate fibres, and there is a 
fine sensibility, such influences of the air are 
irresistible. He might as have bid 
defiance to the ague, the palsy, and all other 
bodily disorders. Sucht boasting of the 
mind is false elevation. 

" I think the RomaA^ call it Stoicism." 

But in this number of his “Idler” 
his spirits seem to run riot ; for in 
the wantonness of his disquisition he 
forgets, for a moment, even the 
reverence for that which he held in 
high respect ; and describes “the attend- 
ant on a CV^r/,” as one “whose busine.ss 
is to watch the looks of a being weak and 
foolish as himself. 

His unciualificd ridicule of rhetorical 
gesture or action, is not, surely, a test of 
truth ; yet we cannot help admiring how 
well it is adapted to produce the effect 
which he wilhed. 

" Neither the Judges of our law.s, nor the 
representatives of our peqplf*, would be much 
affected by laboured gesticulations, or believe 
any man the more because he rolled^ his eyes, or 
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puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or 
stamped the ground, or thumped his breast ; or 
turned his eyes sometimes to the ceiling, and 
sometimes to the floor." 

A casual coinci(leni;e witi? other writers ; 
or an adoption of a sentiment or image j 
which has been found in the writings of 
another, and afterwards appears in the 
mind as one’s own, is not unfrequent. 
The richness of Johnson’s fancy, which 
could supply his page abundantly on all 
occasions, and the strength of his memory, 
which at once detected the real owner of 
any thought, made him less liable to the 
imputation of plagiarism than, perhaps, any 
of our writers. In the “ Idler,” however, 
there is a paper, in which conversation is 
assimilated to a bowl of punch, where 
there is the same train of comparison as in 
a poem by Blacklock, in his collection 
published in 1756 ; in which a parallel is 
ingeniously drawn between human life and 
that liquor. It ends, 

“ Say, then, physicians of each kind. 

Who cure die body er the mind. 

What harfli in drinking can there be. 

Since punch and life so well agree?" 

To the Idler,” when collected in 
volumes, he added, beside the Essay on 
Epitaphs, cmd the Dissertation on those of 
Pope, an Essay on the Bravery of the 
English common Soldiers. lie, however, 
omitted one of the original papers, which, 
in the folio copy, i^No. 22.^ 

“to the reverend MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Your notes up-'n my poet were very 
acceptable. 1 beg that you will be so kind as to j 
continue your se urches. It will be reputable to 
my work, and suitable to your profes.sorship, to 
have something of yours in the notes. As you 
have eiven no directions about your name, 1 
.shall therefore put it. 1 wish you brother would 
take the same trouble. A commentary must arise 
from the fortuitous discoveries of many men i*', 
devious walks of literature. Some of your re- 
marks are on plays already printed ; but 1 pur- 
pose to add an Appendix of Notes, so that no- 
thing comes too late. 

“You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear 
Sir, alx>ut the loss of the paper^^ The loss is 
nothing, if nobody has found them; nor even 

1 This paper (iinay be found in Stockdale’s 
supplemental volume, cf Johnson's Miscellanemts 
Pieces. I?, 

Receipts for Shakespeare. Warton. B. 


then, perhaps, if the numbers be known. You 
are not the only friend that has had the same 
mischance. You may repair your want out of a 
stock, which is >deposited with Mr. Albm, of 
Magdalen Hall ; or out of a parcel which Fhave 
just sent to Mr. Chambers for the use of .my 
body that will be so kind as to want them. Mr. 

I I..angton is well ; and Miss Roberts, whom 1 
have at last brought to speak, upon the informa- 
tion which you gave me, that she had something 
to say. 1 am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ [London,] April 14, 1758.” 


“to the same. 

“Dear Sir, 

“You will receive this by Mr. Barctti, a 
gentleman particularly entitled to the notice and 
kindness of the Professor of poesy. He has time 
but for a short stay, and will be glad to have it 
filled up with as much as he can hear and sec. 

“ Ilf recommending another to your favour, I 
ought not -to omit thanks for the kindness which 
you have shewn to myself. Have you any more 
notes on Shakespeare? I shall be glad of them. 

“ I .see vour pupil sometimes , 4 his mind is as 
exalted as his stature. I am half afraid of him ; 
but he is no less amiable than formidable. . He 
will, if the forwardness of his springy be not 
blasted, l>e a credit a you, and to the University. 
He brings some of my plays® with him, which he 
has my permission to shew you, on condition you 
will hide them from everybody else. I am, dear 
Sir, &c. 

“Sam. John.son. 

“[London,] June i, 1758." 


“ TO rennet langton, esq. at langton, 

NEAR SPII.SBV, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I should be sorry to think that what en- 
grosses -the attention of my friend, should have 
no part of mine. Your mind is now full of the 
fate of Dury but his fate is past, and nothing 
remains but to try what reflection will suggest to 
mitigate the terrors of a violent death, which is 
more formidable at the flrst glance, than on a 
nearer and more steady view. A violent death 
is never very painful ; the only danger is, lest it 

® Then of Lincoln College. Now Sir Robert 
Chambers, one of the Judges in India. Warton. 
B. 

4 Mr. Langton. Warton. B. 

® Part of the impression of the Shakespeare^ 
which Dr. Johnson conducted alone, and pub- 
lished by subscription. This edition came out in 
1765. Warton. B. 

8 Major-General Alexander Dury, of the first 
regiment of Foot-Guards, who fell in the gallant 
discharge of his duty, near St. Cas, in the well- 
known unfortunate expedition against France, in 
1758. His lady and Mr. Langton’s mother were 
sisters. He left an only son, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dury, who has a company in the same regiment. 
B. 
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should be unprovided. But if a man* can be 
supped to make no provision for death in war, 
what can be the state that would have awakened 
him to the care of futurity ? ^hen would that 
man nave prepared himself to die, who went to 
seek death without preparation ? What then can 
be the reason why we lament more him that dies 
of a wound, than him that dies of a fever? A 
man that languishes with disease, ends his life 
with more pain, but with less virtue : he leaves 
no example to his friends, nor bequeaths any 
honoifr to his descendants. The only reason why 
we lament a soldier’s death, is, that we think he 
might have lived longer ; yet this cause of ^ief 
is* common to many other kinds of death, which 
are not .so passionately bewailed. The truth is, 
that every death is violent which is the effect of 
accident; every death, which is not gradually 
brought on by the miseries of age, or when lim 
is extinguished for any other reason than that it is 
burnt out. He that dies before sixty, of a cold or 
coasumption, dies, in reality, by a violent death ; 
yet his death is borne with ptaticnce, only because 
the cause of his untimely end is silent and in- 
vi.sible. Let us endeavour to see things as they 
are^ and then inquire whether we ought to com- 
plain. Whether to see life as it i.s, will give us 
much consolation, 1 know not ; but the consola- 
tion which is drawn from truth, if any there be, 
is solid and durable ; that which may be derived 
from error, must be, like its original, fallacious 
and fugitive. I am, dear, dear Sir, your most 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Sept, ax, 1758.*’ 


“to bennet langton, esq. at langton, 

LINCOLNSHIKE. 

“ Dearest Sir, 

“ 1 must have indeed slept very fast, not to 
have been awakened by your letter. None of 
your suspicions are true ; 1 am not much richer 
than when you left me ; and, what is worse, my 
omission of an answer to your first letter, will 

f rove that I am not much wiser. But I go on as 
formerly did, ^signing to be some time or 
other both rich imd wise; and yet cultivate 
neither ^mind nor Artune. Do you take notice 
of my example, and learn the danger of delay. 
When I was as you are now, towering in con- 
fidence of twenty-one, little did I saspect that 1 
should be at forty-nine what 1 now am. 

“ But you do not seem to need my admonition. 
You are busy in acquiring and in communicating 
knowledge, and while you are studying, enjoy 
the end or^tudy, by making others wiser and 
happier. 1 was much pleased with the tale that 
you told me of being tutor to your sisters. I, 
who have no sisters nor brothers, look with some 
degree of innocent envy on those who may be 
said to be bom to friends ; and cannot see, with- 
out wonder, how rarely that native union is 
afterwards regarded. It sometimes, indeed, 
happens, that some supervenient cau.se of discord 
may overpower this original amity ; but it seems 
to me more frequently tly^wn away with levity, 
or lost by negligence, than destroyed b^ injury 


or violence. We tell the ladies that good wives 
make good husbands ; 1 believe it is a more cer- 
tain position that good brothers make good 
sisters. 

“1 am sati.sfied with your stay at home, as 
Juvenal with hts friend’s retirement to Ctimse : 1 
know that your absence is best, though it be not 
best for me. 

“ ^Quamvis cligressu veteris confusus amici, 
Laudo tamen vacuis quod sedem hgere Cumis 
Destinet, atque unum. civem donare Sibyllae.* 
iii. 2. 


“ Langton is a good Cnmee^ but who must be 
Sibylla? Mrs. Langton Ig as wise as Sibyl, and 
as good ; and will live, if my wishes can prolong 
life, tiU she shall in time be as old. But she 
differs in this, that she has not scattered her 
precepts in the wind, at least hot those which .she 
bestowed upon you. 

“ The two Wartons just looked into the town, 
and were taken to see ‘Cleone,’ where, David ^ 
.says, they were starved for want of company to 
keep them warm. David and Doddy have had 
a new quarrel, and, I think, cannot conveniently 
quarrel any more. * Cleone ’ was well acted by 
all their characters, but Bellamy left nothing to 
be desired. I went the first night, and supported 
it as well as 1 might ; for Doddy, you know, is 
my patron, and 1 would not desert him. The 
play was very well received. Doddy, after the 
danger was over, went every night to the stage- 
side, and cried at the distress of poor Cleone. 

“I have left off housekeeping, and therefore 
made presents of the game which you were 

S leased to send me. The pheasant 1 gave to 
Ir. Richardson , 3 the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, 
and the pot I placed with Miss Miilliams, to be 
eaten by myself. She desires that her compli- 
ments and good wishes may be accepted by the 
family ; and I make the same^request for myself. 

“Mr. Reynolds has within these few days 
raised his price to twenty ^ineas a head, and 
Miss is much employed i^^, miniatures. 4^ I know 
not any body [cl.sej whose prosperity has increased 
.since you left them. 

“Murphy is to have his 'Orphan of China* 
acted next month ; and is therefore, I suppose, 
happ^. 1 wish I could t«Cl you of any great good 
to which 1 was approaching, but at present my 
prospects do not much delight me ; however, 1 
am always pleased when I find that you,; dear 
Sir, rememoer, your affectionate, humble ser- 
vant, 

“ Sam. Johnsok 

“Jan. 9, 1759." 


1 Mr. Garrick. B. 

Mr. Doosley, the author of Cleone. B. 

S Mr. Samuel Richardson, author of Clarissa. 
B. 

4 In 1787 I^ynolds’s prices were 200 guineas 
for the whole length, too for th^ half-length, 70 
for the kitcat, and so for what is called the three- 
quarters. Latterly he must have raised his prices 
higher, for Horace Walpole Mentions that he 
received z,ooo guineas for his picture of the three 
Ladies Waldegrave. 
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DEA TH OF JOHmONK^ MOTHER 


In 1759, in the month of January, his 
mother died at the great age of ninety, an 
event which deeply affected him ; not that 
**his mind had acquired nt firmness by 
the contemplation of* mortality ” (Haw- 
kins’s Life of Johmofiy p. 395) ; but that 
his reverential affection for her was not 
abated by years, as indeed he retained all 
his tender feelings ev^n to the latest period 
of his life. I have been told, that he re- 
gretted much his not having gone to visit 
his mother for sevefal years previous to 
her death. But he was constantly engaged 
in literary labours which confined him to 
London ; and though he had not the 
comfort of seeing his aged parent, he con- 
tributed liberally to her support. 

“to MRS. JOHNSON, IN l.ICHKlELD.l 

“ Honoured Madam, 

“The account which Miss [Porter] gives me 
of your health, pierces my heart. God comfort, 
and preserve you, and save you, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. 

“ I would have Miss read to you from time to 
time the Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes 
the sentences in the communion Service, begin- 
ning — Come unto all^ye that travail and are 
heavy ladeu^ and / will give yon rest. 

“ I have just now read a medical book, which 
inclines me to think that a strong infusion of the 
bark would dc^you good. Do, dear Mother, try 
it. 

“ Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all 
that I have done aiyiss to you. And whatever 
you would have done, and what debts you woultl 
have paid first, or any thing else that you would 
direct, let Miss put it daivn ; I shall endeavour to 
obey you. 

“ I have got twelve guineas to send you, but 
unhappily am at a loss how to send it to-night. 
If t cannot send it to-night, it will come by the 
next post. ^ , . . 

“Pray, do not omit anything mentioned 111 
this letter. God b?iss you for ever and ever. I 
am, your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 13, 1759.” 

“ TO MISS I'O^tTER, AT MRS. JOHNSOn’.S, IN 
LICHFIELD. 

“ My Dear Miss, 

“ 1 THINK myself obliged to you beyond all 
expression of gratitude for your care of my dear 
mother. God grant it may not be without suc- 
cess. Tell Kitty , 3 that 1 shall nefer forget her 


1 The seven following letters were inserted in 
the fourth edition \%f Malone. 

Catharine Chambers, Mrs. Johnson’s maid- 
servant. S%c died in October, 1767. Sec 
Prayers and Meditations^ p. 71: “Sunday, 


tenderness for her mistress. Whatever you can 
do, continue to do. ^ My heart is very full. 

“ I hope you r^eived twelve guineas on Mon- 
day. I found a way of sending them by nfb.Tiis 
of the Post-master, after I had written my letter, 
and hope they came safe. I will send you more 
in a few d.Tys. God bless you .ill. I .im, my 
dear, your most obliged, and most humble ser- 
vant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 16, 1759. 

“Over the leaf is a letter to my Mother.” 

“ Dear Honoured Mother, 

“ Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I 
am willing t'o communicate to you. I do not 
think you unfit to face death, but I know not 
how to bear the thought of losing you. Endeav- 
our to do all you [can] for yourself. Eat ns much 
as you can. 

“ I pray often for you ; do you pray for me .— 1 
have nothing to .idd to my last letter. I am, dear, 
dear Mother, your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“J.in. t6, 1759.” 

“to MRS. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD. 

“ Dear Honoured Mother, 

“I fear you arc too ill for long letters; 
therefore I will only tell you, you have from me 
all the regard that can possibly subsist in the 
heart. I pray God to bless you for evermore, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“ T*et Miss write to me every post, however 
short. I am, dear Mother, your dutiful Son, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 18, 1759.” 

“to miss i'orter, at mils, Johnson’s, in 

LICHFIELD. 

“Dear Mlss. 

“ I WILL, if it be possible, come down to you. 
God grant I may yet [find] niy flear mother 
breathing '.ind .sensible. Do nJt tell her, lest I 
dis.ippoiut her. If I miss to write next post, T 
am oil the road. I am, my dearest Miss, your 
most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 20, 1759.” 

“ On the other side. 

“Dear Honoured Mother, 

“ Neither your condition nor your character 
make it fit for me to .say much. You have been 
the best mother, ami I believe the best woman 
in the world. 1 thank you for your indulgence 


Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, I tot^k my 
leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine 
Chambers, who came to live with my mother 
about 1724, and has^ been but little parted from 
us since. She buried my father, my brother, 
and iny^rfiiother. She "ft now fifty-eight years 
old.” Malone, 
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to me, and beg forgiveness of all that I have done 
ill, and all that I have omitted to do well. God 
grant you his Holy Spirit, a^ receive you to 
ever&sting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. Lord Jesus receive your spirit. Amen. 

1 am, dear, dear Mother, your dutilul Son, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"Jan. 20 , 1759-'’ 

"to miss porter, in LICHFIELD. 

"You will conceive my sorrow for the loss 
of my mother, of the best mother. If she were 
to live again, surely I should behave better to 
her. But she is happy, and what is past is nothing 
to her ; and" for me, since 1 cannot repair my I 
faults to her, 1 hope repentance will efface them. 

I return you and all those that have been good 
to her my sincerest thanks, and pray God to 
repay you all with infinite advantage. Write to 
me, and comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad 
likewise, if Kitty will write to me. 1 shall send 
a bill of 2 o/. in a few clays, which I thought to 
have brought to my mother ; hut God suffered 
it not. I have not power or composure to say 
much more. God bless you, and bless us all. I 
am, dear Miss, your affectionate humble servant, 
"Sam. Johnson. 

"Jan. 23 , 1759-” 

Soon after this event he wrote his 
*‘Rasselas, Prince ok Abyssinia;*** 
concerning the publication of which Sir 
John Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, 
instead of having taken the trouble to 
inform himself with authentic precision. 
Not to trouble my readers with a repetition 
of the Knight’s reveries, I have to mention, 
that the late Mr. Strahan the printer tolil 
me, that Johnson wrote it, that with the 
profits he might defray the expense of his 
mother’s funeral, and pay some little debts 
which she had left. He told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he composed it in the 
evenings of one week,^ sent it to the press 
in portions as it was written, and had never 
since read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it 
for a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid 
him twenty-five pounds more, when it came 
to a secohd edition. ^ ' 

Considering the large sums which have 
been received for compilations, and works 
requiring not much more genius than com- 
pilations, we cannot but wonder at the very 
low price which he was content to receive 
for this admirable performance ; which, 
though he had written nothing else, would 

1 Rasseias was publi^ed in March April, 
1759. B- 


have rendered his name immortal in the 
world of literature. None of his writings 
has been so extensively diffused over 
Europe ; foriit has been translated into 
most, if not all, of fhe modem languages. 
This Tale, with all the charms of Oriental 
ims^ery, and all the force and beauty of 
which the English language is capable, leads 
us through the most^ important scenes of 
human life, and shews us that this stage of 
our being is full of “ vanity and vexation of 
spirit. ” To those whctlook no farther than 
the present life, or who maintain that human 
nature has not fallen from the state in which 
it was created, the instruction of this sub- 
lime story will be of no avail. But they 
who think justly, and feel with strong 
sensibilily, will listen with eagerness and 
admiration to its truth and wism^m. Vol- 
taire’s " Candide,** written to refute the 
system of Optimism, which it has accom- 
plished with brilliant success, is wonderfully 
similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson’s 
“Rasselas ; ” insomuch, that I have heard 
Johnson say, that if they had not been 
published so closely one after the other that 
there was not time for imitation, it would 
have been in vain to deny that the scheme 
of that which came latest was taken from 
the other. Though the proposition illus- 
trated by both these works was the same, 
namely, that in our present state there is 
more evil than good, thc*^intention of the 
writers was very different. Voltaire, I am 
afraid, meant only b^vanton profaneness 
to obtain a sportive victory ove£ religion, 
and to discredit the belief of a superintend- 
ing Providence : Jo^jnson meant, by shew- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of thing.s 
temporal, to direct the loupes of man to 
things eternal. “Rasselas, ” as was observed 
to me by a very accomplished lady, may be 
considered ms a more enlarged and more 
deeply philosophical discoiyrse in prose, 
upon the interesting truth, which m his 
“ Vanity 4 >f Human Wishes” he had so 
successfully enforced in verse. 

The fund of thinking which this work 
contains is s^ch, that almost every sentence 
of it may furnish a subject fpf long medi- 
tation. I am not satisfied if a year passes 
without my having readdt through ; and 
at every perusal, my admiration of the mind 
which produced it is so highly 1:aiscd, that 
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1 can scarcely believe that 1 had the honour 
of enjoying the intimacy of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages 
from this excellent wojrk, or «ven referring 
to them, because I should not know what to 
select, or, rather, what to omit. 1 shall, 
however, transcribe one, as it shews how 
well he could state the arguments of those 
who believe in the appearance of departed 
spirits ; a doctrine which it is a mistake 
to suppose that he himself ever positively 
held : 

** If all your fear be of apparitions (said the 
Prince) 1 will promise you safety: there is no 
danger from . the dead : he that is once buried 
will be seen no more. 

"That the dead are seen no more (said Imlac), 
I will not undertake to maintain, against the 
concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages, 
and of all nations. There is no people, rude or 
learned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This opinion, which 
perhaps 'prevails as far as human nature is dif- 
fused, could become universal only by its truth ; 
those that never heard of one another, would not 
have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience 
can make credible. That it is doubted by single 
cavillers, can very little weaken the general 
evidence ; and some who deny it with their 
tongues, confess it by their feai-s. ” 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of 
** Kassclas,” I will not maintain that the 
“morbid nftlancholy” in Johnson’s con- 
stitution may not, perhaps, have made 
life appear to him more insiidd and un- 
happy than it generally is ; for I am sure 
that he had less enjayment from it than I 
have. Yet, whatever additional shade 
his own particular scnsalions may have 
thrown on his representation of life, 
attentive obscrvatioi* and close inquiry 
have convinced me, that there is loo much 
reality in thegloRmy picture. The Imtb, 
however, is, that we judge of the liaj^pi- 
ness and misery of life differently at differ- 
ent times, according to the s^atc of our 
changeable frame. 1 always remember 
a remark made to me by a Turkish lady, 
educated in France : **Ma foi^ ^lonsieur^ 
notre bonheur defend de la fa^on que 
notre sang circule. This have I learnt from 
a pretty hard course of expfricnce, and 
would, from sihccrc benevolence, impress 
upon all who honour this book with a 
perusal, that unfil a steady conviction is 
obtained, !jiat the present life is an im- 
perfect state, and only a passage to a 


better, if we comply with the divine 
scheme of progressive improvement ; and 
also that it is*a part of the mysleijious 
plan of Providence, that intellectual beings 
must “be made perfect through suffer- 
ing ; ” there will be a continual recurrence 
of disappointment and uneasiness. Put 
if we walk with hope in “ the mid-day 
sun ” of revelation, our temper and’ dis- 
position will be such, that the comforts 
and enjoyments in our way will be 
relished, while we patiently sui)port the 
inconveniences and pains. After much 
speculation and various reasonings, I ac- 
knowledge myself convinced of the truth 
of Voltaire’s conclusion, “ Aprh lout, 
dest nn inonde passable."^' But we must 
not think loo deeply ; 

" where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise,” 

is, in many respects, more than poetically 
just. Bet us cultivate, under the com- 
mand of good principles, “ la thhric dcs 
sensations agrlables ; ” and, as Mr. 33urke 
once admirably counselled .a grave and 
anxious gentleman, “ live pleasant.” 

The effect of “ Rasselas, ” and of John- 
son’s other moral laics, is thus beautifully 
illustrated by Mr. Courtenay : 

" Impressive Irutli, in splendid fiction drest, 

Checks the vain wish, and calms the troubled 
breast ; ^ ^ 

O’er the d.ark mind a light celestial throws, 

And soothes the angry jiassions to repose ; 

As oil effus’d illumes an«l smooths the deeji, 

When round the bark the swelling surges 
sweep ” {Literary and Moral Character cj 
Johnson). 

It will be recollected, that during all 
this year he earned on his “ Idler,” ^ and, 

1 This paper was in such high estimation before 
it was collected into volumes, that it was seized 
on with avidity by various publishers of news- 
papers and magazines, to enrich their publications. 
Johnson, to put a slop to this unfair lyoceeding, 
wrote for The Universal Chronicle the following 
advertisement ; in which there is, i)crhaps, more 
pomp of words than the occasion demanded : 
" Ix>ndon, Jan. s, 1759. Advkktisement. The 
proprietors of the paper entitled The Idler ^ 
having found that those^ essays .-ire inserted in the 
ncwspaiiers and in.'igazines with so little regard 
to justice or decency, that The Universal Chron- 
icle^ in which the.y first appear, is not always 
iiieiilioiied, think it necessary to declare to the 
publlslieq^ of tho.se cuttections, that however 
patiently they have hitherto endured these in- 
I 2 
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no doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, 
in his edition of * ‘ Shakespeare. ” He, how- 
eve#, from that liberality which never 
failed, when called upon to assist other 
labourers in literature, found lime to 
translate for Mrs. Lenox’s English version 
of Brumoy, ** A Dissertation on the Greek 
Con>,edy,’’ t and “The General Conclusion 
of the Book.”t 

^ An inquiry into the state of foreign 
countries was an object that seems at all 
times to have interested Johnson. Hence 
Mr. Newbery found no great difficulty in 
persuading him to write the Introduction * 
to a collection of voyages and travels 
published by him under the title of “ The 
World Displayed ” : the first volume of 
which appeared this year, and the remain- 
ing volumes in subsequent years. 

1 would ascribe to this year the follow- 
ing letter to a son of one of his early 
friends at Lichfield, Mr. Joseph Simpson, 
Barrister, and author of a tract entitled 
“ Reflections on the Study of the Law.” 

“to JOSEPH SIMPSON, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your father's inexorability not only grieves 
but amazes me : he is your father ; he was always 

juries, made yet more injurious by contempt, they 
have now determined to endure them no longer. 
They have already seen essays, for which a very 
large price ns paid, transferred, with the most 
shamele.ss rapacity, into the weekly or monthly 
compilations, and their right, at least for the 
present, alienated from them, before they could 
themselves be said to enjoy it. But they would 
not willingly be thought to want tenderness, even 
for men by whonyio tenderness hath been shewn. 
The past is withoiU remedy, and shall be without 
resentment.^ But Rio.se who have been thus busy 
with their sickles in the fields of their neighlx^urs, 
are henceforward to take notice, that the time of 
impunity is at an end. Whoever shall, without 
our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon our papers, 
is to expect that we shall vindicate our due, by 
the means which justice prescribes, and which 
are warranted by the immemorial prescriptions, 
of honourdt^le nradc. Wc shall lay hold, in our 
turn, on their copies, degrade them from the 
pomp of wide margin and diffuse typography, 
contract them into a narrow space, and sell tnem 
at an humble price ; yet not with a view of grow- 
ing rich by confiscations, for we think not much 
better of money got by punishment than by 
crimes. We shall therefore, wdien our losses are 
repaid, give what profit shall remain to the Mag- 
dalens ; for wc know not who can be more pro- 
perly taxed for the suppoj^kif penitent prostitutes, 
than prostitutes in wnom there yet* appears 
neither penitence nor shame.” B. 


accounted a wise man ; nor do 1 remember any 
thing to the disadvantage of his good nature; 
but in his refusal to assist 'you there is neither 
good nature, fatherhood, nor wisdom. It is the 
practice of good nature to overlook faults which 
have already, by the cSn.sequences, punished the 
delinquent. It is natural for a father to think 
more favourably than others of his children ; and 
it is always wise to give assistance, while a little 
help will prevent the necessity of greater. 

“If you married imprudently, you miscarried 
at your own hazard, at age when you had a 
right of choice. It would be hard if the man 
might not choose his own wife, who has a right 
to plead before the Judges of his country. 

“If your imprudence nas ended in difficulties 
and inconveniences, you are yourself to support 
them ; and, with the help of a little better health, 
you w'ould .support them and conquer^ them. 
Surely, that want which accident and sickness 

roduces, is to .be supported in every region of 

umanity, though there were neither friends nor 
fathers in the world. You have certainly from 
your father the highest claim of charity, though 
none of right : and therefore I would counsel you 
to omit no decent nor manly degree of impor- 
tunity. Your debts in the whole are not large, 
and of the whole but a small part is troume- 
.some. Small debts are like small shot ; they 
arc rattling on every side, and can scarcely be 
escaped without a wound : great debts are like 
cannon ; of loud noise, but little danger. You 
must, therefore, be enabled to discharge petty 
debts, that you may have leisure, with security, 
to struggle with the rest. Neither the great nor 
the little debts disgrace you. I am sure you 
have my esteem for the courage with which you 
contracted them, and the spirit wjjh which you 
endure them. I wish my esteem could be cf 
more use, I have been invited, or Iiave 
invited myself, to several narts of the king- 
dom ; and will not incommoae my dear I.ucy by 
coming to I.ichfield, while her present lodging 
is of any use to her. I hmM, in a few days, to be 
at lci.sure, and to make V^.sft.s. Whither I shall 
fly is matter of no importance. A man uncon- 
nected is at home every w'here ; unless he may 
be said to be at home no where. I am sorry, 
dear Sir, that where yog have parents, a man of 
your merits should not have a home. 1 wish I 
could give it you. I am, my de§r Sir, affectionately 
yours, 

“Sam. John.son.” 

He now%freshed himself by an excur- 
^sioii to Oxford, of which the following 
short characteristical notice, in his own 

words, is •jjrescrvcd : — “ is 

now making tea for me. I have been in 
my gown ever since I came here. It was, 
at my first toming, quite new and hand- 
some. I have swum thried? which I had 
disused for many years. I have propo.sed 
to Vansiltart^ climbing ofer the wall, but 

1 Dr. Robert Vansittart, of thcoancient and 
respectable family of that name in Bcrk.>.hire. He 



he has refused me. And I have clapped 
my hands till they arc sore, at Dr. King’s 
speech.” ‘ 

His negro servant, Fraticis Barber, 
having left him, and been some time at 
sea, not pressed as has been supposed, 
but with his own consent, it appears from 
a letter to John Wilkes, Esq., from Dr. 
Smollett, that his mauter kindly interested 
himself in procuring his release from a 
state of life of which Johnson always ex- 
pressed the utmost flbhorrence. He said, 

“ No man will be a sailor who has con- 
trivance enough to get himself into a jail ; 
for being in a ship is being in a jail, with 
the chance of being drowned” \journal\ 
of a Tour to the Hebrides), And at | 
another time, “ A man in a jail has more ; 
room, better food, and commonly better ( 
company ” (//vV/). The letter was as 1 
follows : 

“Chelsea, March i6, 1759. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I AM again your ipetitioner, in behalf of 
thaTgreat Cham ^ of literature, Samuel Johnson. 
His black servant, whose name is Francis Barber, 
has been -pressed on board the ‘ Stag ’ Frigate, 
Captain Angel, and our lexicographer is in great 
distress. He says, the boy is a sickly lad, of a 
delicate franm, and particularly subject to a 
malady in his throat, which renders him very 
unfit for his Majesty’s service. You know what 
matter of animosity the said Johnson has against 
you : and I dare is4y you desire no otlier oppor- 
tunity of resenting itf than that of laying him 
under an obligation. He was humble enough to 
desire my assistance ^i4^his occasion, thou^ he 
and I were never cater-cousins ; and I gave him 
to understand that 1 would make application to 
my friend Mr. Wilkes, who,' pcrh.aps, by his 


was eminent for learning and worth, and much 
esteemed by Dr. Jcipnson. B. He was Professor 
of Civil Law at 0.\ford, and Recorder of 
Windsor. 

1 Gentleman's Ma^azine^ April 1785. B. The 
speech was delivered on the insta':^tion of the 
Earl of Westmoreland as Chancellor of the 

University, Jul^ 7, 1759- ^ 

In mjr first edition this word was printed 
Chum^ as it appears in one of Mr. V^lkes’s Mis- 
cellanies, and 1 animadverted on Dr. Smollett’s 
ignorance ; for which let me propitiate the manes 
of that Ingenious and benevolent gentleman. 
Chum was certainly a mistaken reading for Cham, 
the title of the sovereign of Tartary, which is well 
applied to Johnson, the Monarch of Literature : 
and was an epitlmt familiar to Smollett. See 
Roderick Randonr; chap. 56. For this correction 
1 am indebted to Lord Palmerston, whose talents 
and literary^cquirements accord well with his 
respectable pedigree of Temple, B, 
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interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be 
able to procure the discharge of his lacquey. It 
would lie superflvft)iis to say more on the sulijcct, 
which I leave to your own consideration ; but 1 
cannot let slip this opportunity of declaring that 
I am, with the most inviolable esteem and at- 
tachment, dear Sir, your affectionate obliged 
humble servant, 

_“T. Smollett.’* 

Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions 
has acted, as a private gentleman, with 
most polite liberality, applied to his frientl 
Sir George Hay, then one of the I.ords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and 
Francis Barber was discharged, as he has 
told me, without any wi.sh of his own. 

I le found his old master in chambers in 
the Inner Temple, and returned to his 
service. 

What particular new scheme of life 
Johnson had in view this year I have not 
discovered ; but that he meditated one of 
some sort, is clear from his private devo- 
tions, in which we find “ the change of 
outward things which I am now to make 
and, “ Grant me the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit, that the course which I am now 
beginning may proceed according to thy 
laws, and end in the enjoyment of thy 
favour ” [Prayers and Meditations). But 
he did not, in fact, make any external or 
visible change.* 

At this time there being a competition 
among the architects of London to be 
employed in the building of Blackfriars 
Bridge, a question was very warmly agi- 
tated whether semicircular or elliptical 
arches were preferable. Jn the design 
offered by Mr. Myine the^ elliptical form 
was adopted, and therciore it was the 
great object of his rivals to attack it. 
Johnson’s regard for his friend Mr. Gwyn 
induced him to engage in this controversy 
i^ainst Mr. Myine ; * and after being at 

\ Early in this year he gave up his house in 
Gough Square, and removed first int^ chambers 
in Staple Inn, thence into Gray’s Inn, and finally 
settled down in Inner Temple Lane, where he 
lived, .says Murphy, “in poverty, total idleness, 
and the pride of literature.” 

4 Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of 
it, in that manner vulgarly, but significantly, 
called rigmarole; in which, amidst an ostenta- 
tious exhibition of art.s and artists, he talks of 
“ Proportions of a column being taken from that 
of the human figure, an ^ by Nature — 

masculiiib and feminine — in a man, sesqvioctave 
I of the head, and in a woman sesqninonetl \ " nor 
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considerable pains lo study the subject, 
he wrote three several ^ letters in the 
“ Cfazetteer,” in opposition to his plan. 

h.'is he failed to introduce a jargon of musical 
terms, which do not seem much to correspond 
with the subjeci, but serve to make up the hetero- 
geneous mass. To follow the Knight through all 
this, would be a useless fatigue to myself, and not 
a littfe disgusting to my readers. 1 shall, there- 
fore, only make a few remarks upon his state- 

J ient. — He .seems^ to exult in having detected 
ohnson in procuring " From a person eminently 
skilled in mathematics and the principles of 
architecture, answers to a string of questions 
drawn up by himself, touching the comparative 
strength of .semicircular and elliptical arches." 
Now I cannot conceive how Johnson could have 
acted more wisely. Sir John complains,^ that the 
opinion of that excellent mathematician, Mr. 
'I'homas Simpson, did not preponderate in favour 
of the semicircular arch. Hut he .should have 
known, that however eminent Mr. Simpson was 
in the higher parts of abstract mathematical 
.science, he was little versed in mixed and practi- 
cal mechanics. Mr.^ Muller, of Woolwich 
Academy, the .scholastic father of all the great 
engineers which ^ thi.s country has employed for 
forty years, decided the question by declaring 
clearly in favour of the elliptical arch. It is 
ungraciously suggested, that Johnson's motive for 
opposing Mr. Mylne’s .scheme may have been 
his prejudice against him as a native of North 
llritain ; when, in truth, as has been stated, he 
gave the aid of his able pen to a friend, who was 
one^ of the candidates ; and so far was he from 
having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. Mylne, that 
he afterwards lived with that gentleman upon 
very agreeable terms of acquaintance, and dined 
with him at his house. Sir John Hawkins, 
indeed, gives full vent to his own prejudice in 
abusing nlackfriars Bridge, calling it ** An edifice, 
in which beauty and symmetry are in vain sought 
for ; by which the citizens of London have per- 
petuated their own disgrace, and subjected a 
whole nation to the reproach of foreigners." 
Whoever has contemplated, placid^ Inmine^ 
this stately, elegapt, and airy structure, which 
has so fine an e^ct, e.specially on approaching 
the capital on that quarter, must wonder at such 
unjust and ill-tempered censure ; and I appeal to 
all foreigners of good taste, whether this bridge 
be not one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
J^^ndon ? As to the stability of the* fabric, it is 
certain that the City of London took every pre- 
caution to have the best Portland Stone for it ;• 
but as thi^is to be found in the quarries belone- 
it^ to the public, under the direction of the Ixirds 
ofthe Treasury, it so happened that Parliament- 
ary interests, which is often the bane of fair 
pursuits, thwarted their endeavours. Notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, it is well known that 
not only has Blackfriars Bridge never sunk either 
in its foundation or in its ar<mes, which were so 
much the subject of contest, but any injuries 
which it has .suffered from tne effects of .severe 
frosts have been alreadc, in some measure, re- 
paired with sounder stone, and every nedhssary re- 
can be eompleted at a x^oderate expense. B. 


If it .should be remarked, that this was 
a controversy which lay quite out of John- 
son’s way, let it be remembered, that 
after all, his Employing his powers of rea- 
soning and eloquence upon a subject 
which he had studied on the moment, is 
not more strange than what we often ob- 
serve in lawyers, who, as quicquid agunt 
homines in the maMer of law-suits, are 
sometimes obliged to pick up atemporaiy 
knowledge of an art or science, of which 
they understood nothing till their brief 
was delivered, and appear to he much 
masters of it. In like manner, members 
of the Legislature frequently introduce and 
expatiate upon subjects of which they 
have informed themselves for the occa- 
.sion. 

In 1760 he wrote “an Address of the 
Painters to George III. on his Accession 
to the Throne of these Kingdoms,” t 
which no monarch ever ascended with 
more sincere congratulations from his 
people. Two generations of foreign 
princes had prepared their minds to re- 
joice in having again a King, who gloried 
in being “bom a Briton.”^ He also 
wrote for Mr. Baretti the Dedication t of 
his Italian and English Dictionary, to the 
Marquis of Abreu, then I^nvoy-Extra- 
ordinary from Spain at the court of Great 
Britain. 

Johnson was now cither very idle, or 
very busy with his “ ^akespeare” ; for I 
can find no other public composition by him 
except an Introduction to the “Proceed- 
ings of the Committee for clothing the 
French Prisoners” ;V)ne of the many proofs 
that he was ever awak^ to the calls of 
humanity ; and an account which he gave 
in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” of Mr. 
Tytler’s acute and able vindication of 
Mary Queen of Scots. * The generosity 
of Johnson’s feeling shined forth in the 
following sentence : 

It has now been fashionable, for near half 
a century, to defame and vilify the House of 
Stuart, and to exalt and magnify the reign of 
Elizabeth. Vhe Stuarts have found few apolo- 
gists, for the dead cannot pajp for praise ; and 
who will, without reward, oppose the tide of 
popularity? Yet there remans still among u.s, 

1 " Bom and educated in this country, I 
glory in the name of Briton.” Geoi^ethe Thircl's 
first speech to Parliament. 
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not^ wholly extinguished a zeal for truth, a 
desire of establi.<diing right in opposition to 
fashion.” 

^ In this year I hi^ve not* discovered a 
single private letter written by him to any 
of his friends. It should seem, however, 
that he had at this period a floating inten- 
tion of writing a history of the recent and 
wonderful successes of the British arms in 
all quarters of the globe ; for among his 
resolutions or memorandums, September 
1 8, there is, ** Senfl for hooks for Hist, of 
War (Prayers and Meditations), How 
much is it to be regretted that this 
intention was not fulfilled ! His majestic 
expression would have carried down 
to the latest posterity the glorious achieve- 
ments of his country, with the same fervent 
glow which they produced on the mind 
at the time. He would have been 
under no temptation to deviate in any 
degree from truth, which he held very 
sacred, or to take a licence, which a 
learned divine told me he once seemed in a 
conversation jocularly to allow to historians. 
“There are,” said he, “inexcusable lies, 
and consecrated lies. For instance, we 
are told that on the arrival of the news of 
the unfortunate battle of Fontenoy, every 
heart beat,* and every eye was in tears. 
Now we know that no man eat his dinner 
the worse, but there should have been all 
this concern ; and to say there was (smil- 
ing), may be reckoned a consecrated lie.” 

_ This year Mr. Miirphy, having thought 
himself ill-treated by the Reverend Dr. 
Fmnklin, who was one of the writers of 
“ The Critical Reviciw,” published an in- 
dicant vindication in “A Poetical 
EJustle to Samuel Johnson, A.M.,” in 
w^ich he compliments Johnson in a just 
and elegant manner : 

“ Transcendant Geniu.s ! whose prolific vein 
Ne’er knew tne frigid poet’s toil and pain ; 

Tc» whom Apollo opens all his store, 

AlVl every Muse presents her saemd lore : 

Sav, pow'^rful Johnson, whence thy verse is 
Hmught 

With so much grace, such energy' of thought ; 
W^ejher thy Juvenal instructsVhe age 
In ^ster nuAbers, .and new-points his rage ; 

Or fVr Irene sees, alas ! too late 
Her uinocence e||chang’d for guilty state ; 
Whate'er you wnte, in every jgolden line 
Sublimity And elegance combine ; 

Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 

Whilp harmony gives rapture to the whole.” 
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Again, towards the conclusion : 

“ Thou then, m>*friencl, who sec’st the dang’rous 
strife 

In which some demon bids me plunge my life, 

To the Aonian fount direct my feet, 

Say, where the Nine thy lonely inusings 
meet ; 

Where warbles to thy car the sacred throng, 

Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song ; , 

Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 

You wake to finer feelings every heart ; 

In each bright jiage some truth importaiu 
give, 

And bid to future times tby Rambler live.” 

I take this opportunity to relate the 
manner in which an acquaintance first 
commenced between Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Murphy. During the publication of 
“ The Gray’s Inn Journal,” a periodical 
paper which was successfully carried on 
by Mr. Murphy alone when a very young 
man, he happened to be in the country 
with Mr. Foote ; and having mentioned 
that he was obliged to go to London in 
order to get ready for the press one of the 
numbers of that Journal, Foote said to 
him, “You need not go on that account. 
Here is a French magazine, in which you 
will find a very pretty Oriental tale ; 
translate that, and send it to your printer. ” 
Mr. Murphy having read the tale, was 
highly pleased with it, and followed 
Foote’s advice. When he returned to 
town, this tale was pointed out to him in 
the “ Rambler,” from whence it had been 
translated into the F rench magazine. M r. 
Murphy then waited upon Johnson, to 
explain this curious incidciy. His talents, 
literature, and gentleman-like manners, 
were soon perceived by Johnson, and a 
friendship was fonned which was never 
broken.^ 

1 Arthur Murphy (1730^1805), dramatic and 
miscellaneous writer, barrister, and actor. He 
seems to have had little, if any, practice at the 
bar, and on the stage he failed diftnally; but 
many of his plays were successful, .and with his 
other writings brought him a fair share of money 
and fame, l^ut he was always in trouble till at 
the close of his life he was made a Commissioner 
in Bankruptcy and received a Goveniment pen don 
n'i £,ioa. Previous to this he had, accoKliiiT to 
Rogers' Table-Talk^ “ Katen himself out of every 
tavern from the other side of 'J’emple Ikar to 
the West end of the town.” Bc.sides liis plays 
and miscellaneous journ^ism he edited Johnson’s 
and FieRling’s works, wrote a life of Garrick, and 
tran.slated Tacitus and Sallust, 
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“to dennet lancton, esq. at langton, 

NEAK SI'ILSHV, MNCdlLNSHlKE. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Yoii that travel about the world, have more 
materials for letters, than 1 who stay at home : 
and should, therefore, write with frequency equal 
to your opportunities. 1 should be glad to have 
all England sur\’eyed by you, if you would im- 
part your observations in narratives as agreeable 
as your last. Knowledge is always to be wished to 
those who can communicate it well. While you 
have been riding and running, and seeing the 
tombs of the learned, and the camps of the valiant, 

1 have only stayed at home, and intended to do 
great things, w’hich 1 have not idoiie. Heau 
i Beauclerk] went away to Cheshire, and has not 
yet found his way back. Chambers passed the 
vacation at Oxford. 

“ 1 am i very sincerely solicitous for the pre- 
servation or curing of Mr. Langton’s sight, and 
am glad that, the chirurgeon at Coventry gives 
him .so much hope. Mr. .Sharpe is of opinion that 
the tedious maturation of the cataract is a vulgar 
error, and that it may be removed as soon as it is 
formed. This notion deserves to be considered ; 

I doubt whether it be universally true ; but if it 
be true in some cases, and those cases 'can be 
distinguished, it may save a long and uncomfort- 
able delay. 

“Of dear Mrs. Langton you gave me no ac- 
count ; which is the less friendly, as you know 
how highly 1 think of her, and how much I interest 
myself in her health. 1 suppose you told her of 
my opinion, and likewi.se suppose it was not fol- 
lowed ; however, I still believe it to be right. 

“ Let me hear from you again, wherever you 
are, or whatever you are doing ; whether you 
wander or sit still, plant trees or make Hustics,^^ 
play with your sisters or muse alone ; and in 
return I will tell you the success of Sheridan, who 
at this instant is playing Cato, and has already 
played Richard twice.^ He had more company 
the second than the first night, and will make I 
believe a good figure in the whole, though his 
faults seem to bft very many; some of natural 
deficience, and some of laborious affectation. 
He has, 1 think, nopower of assuming either that 
dignity or elegance which some men, who have 
little of cither in common life, can exhibit on the 
stage. His voice when strained is unpleasiiig, 
and when low is not always heard. He seems to 
think too much on the audience, and turns his 
face too often to the galleries. 

“ However, I wish him well ; and among others 
reasons, bdL'ause I like his wife.^ Make haste to 
write to, dear Sir, your most affectionate servant, 
“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Oct. i 8 , 1760 .” 


1 Essays with that title, written about this time 
by Mr. Langton, but not published. R. I 

3 Thomas Sheridan ( 1721 - 88 ), son of Swift's 
friend and father of Richard Brinsley. 

3 Mrs. Sheridan was^uthor of Mefttoirs of 
Miss Sydney Biddulfh^ a. no\e\ of greftt merit, 
and of some other pieces. B. 


In 1761, Johnson appears to have done 
little. He was ^ 11 , no doubt, proceeding 
in his edition of'jShakespeare ; but what 
advances he ^nade ip it cannot be ascer- 
tained. He certainly was at this time 
not active ; for in his scrupulous examin- 
ation of himself on Easter Eve, he laments, 
in his too rigorous mode of censuring 
his own conduct, athat his life, since 
the communion of the preceding Easter, 
had been “ dissipated and useless ” 
{^Prayers and Meditations). He, how- 
ever, contributed this year the Preface * 
to “Rolt’s Dictionary of Trade and 
Commerce,” in which he displays such 
a clear and comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject, as might lead the reader to 
think that its author had devoted all his 
life to it. I asked him, whether he knew 
much of Rolt, and of his work. “ Sir,” 
said he, ** I never saw the man, and never 
read the book. The booksellci*s wanted 
a Preface to a Dictionaiy of Trade and 
Commerce, I knew very well what such 
a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a 
Preface accordingly.” Rolt, who wrote 
a great deal for the booksellers, was, as 
Johnson told me, a singular character. 
Though not in the least acquainted, with 
him, he used to say, “I arfi just come 
from Sam. Johnson.” This was a 
sufficient specimen of h^ vanity and im- 
pudence. But he gave a more emincr.t 
proof of it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. 
Johnson informed me. 'When Akenside’s 
“Pleasures of the Imagination” first 
came out, he did not put his name to the 
poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, pub- 
lished an edition of it, and put hLs o wn 
name to it. Upon the^fame of this he 
lived for several months, being entertained 
at the best tables as “ the ingenious Mr. 
Rolt.”* ifis conversation, indeed, did 
not discover much of the fire, of a pf?et ; 
but it was recollected, that both Addiison 

4 1 have {ad inquir]^ made in Ireland as to this 
story, but do not find it recollected there.^ I give 
it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, to which may 
be added that|.of the Biographical Dictionaryy 
and Biographia Dramatical ii^^th of which it 
ha.s stoM many years. Mr. Malone observes, 
that the truth probably is, ^t that an edition 
was publi.shed with Rolt’s naqile in the title-page, 
but that the poem being then anonymous, Rolt 
acquiesced in its being attributed tb him in con- 
versation. B, 
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and Thomson were equally dull till 
excited by wine. Akensidc having been 
informed of this imposition, vindicated 
his right by pubiishiqg the jfoem with its 
real author’s name. Several instances of 
such literary fraud have been detected. 
The Reverend Dr. Campbell, of St. 
Andrew’s, wrote “An Inquiry into the 
original of Moral Virtue,” the manuscript 
of which he sent to Mr. innes, a clcrg)'- 
man in England, who was his countryman 
and acquaintance.* Innes published it 
with his own name to it ; and before the 
imposition was discovered, obtained con- 
siderable promotion as a reward of his 
merit. ^ The celebrated Dr. Hugh Rlair, 
and his cousin Mr. George Bannatinc, 
when students in divinity, wrote a poem 
entitled “The Resurrection,” copies of 
which were handed about in manuscript. 
They were, at length, very much surprised 
to see a pompous edition of it in folio, 
dedicated to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, by a Dr. Douglas, as his own. 
Some years ago a little novel entitled 
“The Man of Feeling,” was assumed by 
Mr. Eccles, a young Irish clergyman, who 
was afterwards drowned near Bath. He 
had been at the pains to transcribe the 
whole boo'ft, with blottings, interlinea- 
tions, and corrections, that it might be 
shewn to severf»l people as an original. 
It was, in truth, the production of Mr. 
Henry Mackenzie an attorney in the 
lixchequer at tttnnburgh, who is the 
author of .several other ingenious pieces ; 
but the belief with regard to Mr. Eccles 
became so general, »that it was thought 
necessary for Messieurs Strahan and 
Cadell to publi^ an advertisement in the 
newspapers, contradicting the report, and 
mentioning that they purchased the copy- 
right of Mr. Mackenzie. I c3n conceive 
this kind of fraud to be very easily prac-, 
tised with successful effrontery. The 
Filiatim of a literary perf<srmance is 
difficult of proof ; seldom is there any 
witness present at its birth. A man, 
either in confidence or improper 
means, obtaifis possession of a copy of it 

^ I have both* the hooks. Innes was the 
clergyman who brought Psalmanazar to England, 
and was an^accomphee in his extraordinary fic- 
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in manuscript, and boldly publishes it as 
his own. 'fhe true author, in many 
cases, may not*be able to make his <itle 
clear. Johnson, indeed, from the 
peculiar features of his literary offspring, 
might bid defiance to any attempt to 
appropriate them to others ; 

“ But Shafcesi)eare's magic could not copied be, 

Within that circle none durst walk but he." 

He this year lent his friendly assistance 
to correct and iiiijirove a pamphlet written 
by Mr. Gw'yn, the architect, entitled 
“ Thoughts on the Coronation of George 
HI.”* 

Johnson had now for some years 
admitted Mr. Baretti to his intimacy ; nor 
did their friendship cease upon their being 
separated by Baretti’s revisiting his native 
country, as appears from Johnson’s letters 
to him. 

“ TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MILAN.2 

“ Yoir reproach me very often with parsimony 
of writing ; but you may discover by the extent 
of my paper, tliat 1 design to recompense rarity 
by length. A short letter to a distant friend is, 
in my opinion, an insult like that of a slight bow 
or cursory salutation ; — a proof of unwillingness 
to do much, even where there is a necessity of 
doing something. Yet it must be remembered, 
that he who continues the s.ime course of life in 
the same place, will have little to tell. One week 
and one year are very like one .'mother, 'fhe 
silent chtanges made by him are not alw.nys per- 
ceived, and if they are not perceived, cannot lie 
recounted. I have risen and lain down, talked 
and mused, while you have roved over a coii- 
sider.'ible part of Europe ; yet I have not envied 
my B.aretti any of his pleasures^ though, perhaps, 
I have envied others his company l and I am glad 
to have other nations made acquainted with the 
character of the English, by a traveller who has 
so nicely inspected our manners, and so success- 
fully studied our literature. I received your 
kind letter from Falmouth, in which you gave 
me notice of your departure for Lisbon ; ami 
another from Lisbon, in which you told me, that 
you were to leave Portugal in a few days. '1 o 
either of these how could any answer be returned ? 
I have had a third from Turin, complaining that 
I have not answered the former. Your English 
style still continues in its purity and vigour. 
With vigour your genius will supply it ; but its 
purity must be continued by close attention. To 


2 The originals of Dr. Johnson’s three letters 
to Mr. Baretti, which are among the very best he 
ever wrote, were communicated to the proprietors 
of that instructive and^legant monthly miscel- 
lany, European Magazine^ in which they 
first appeared, B, 
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use two languages familiarly, and without con- 
taminating one by the other, is very difficult : 
and to use more than two, is hqp-dly to Ik* hoped, 
'rhe praises which some liave received for their 
multiplicity of languages, may be sufficient to 
cNcite industry, but can hardly generate con- 
fidence.! 

“ I know not whether 1 can heartily rejoice at 
the kind reception which you have found, or at 
the popularity to which you are exalted. I am 
willing that your merit should be distinguished ; 
but cannot wish that your affections may be 
gained. 1 would have you happy wherever you 
are : yet 1 would have you wish to return to 
England. If ever you visit us again, ^'ou will 
find the kindness of your friends undiminished. 
To tell you how many inquiries are made after 
■ou, would be tedious, or if not tedious, would 
)e vain ; because you may be told _ in a very few 
words, that all w’ho knew you wish you well ; 
and that all that you embraced at your departure, 
will caress you at your return : therefore do not 
let Italian academicians nor Italian ladies drive 
us from your thoughts. You may find among us 
what you will leave behind, .soft smiles and easy 
sonnets. Yet I shall not wonder if all our invita- 
tions .should be rejected : for there is a pleasure 
in being considerable at home, which is not 
ea.sily resisted. 

“ By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you 
fulfilled, 1 know, the original contract : yet I 
would wish you not wholly to lo.se him from your 
notice, but to recommend him to such acquaint- 
ance as may best '.secure him from suffering by 
his own follies, and to take such general care 
both of his safety and his interest as may come 
within your pow-er.^ His relations will thank you 
for any such gratuitous attention : at least they 
will not blame you for any evil that may happen, 
whether they thank you or not for any good. 

“ You know that we have a new King and a 
new Parliament. Of the new Parliament Fitz- 
herbert is a member. We were so weary of our 
old King, that we are much pleased with his 
succes.sor ; of whom we arc so much inclined to 
hope great things, that most of us begin already 
to believe them. The young man is hitherto 
blameless ; but it«vould be unreasonable to ex- 
pect much from th^immaturity of juvenile years, 
and the ignorance of princely education. He has 
been long in the hands of the Scots, and has 
already favoured them more than the Engli.sh 
will contentedly endure. But perhaps, he 
scarcely knows whom he has distinguished, or 
whom he has disgusted. 

"The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhi- 
bition of pictures and .statues, in imitation, as I 
am told, of* foreign academies. This year was 
the second Exhibition.*** They please them.selves 

! Malone says that " Perhaps no one ever made 
himself so completely master of a foreign lan- 
guage as he [Baretti] did of English.” He pub- 
lished an entertaining account of these travels, 
first in Italian and afterwa^s, with additions, in 
English : Journey from Londtm to Genoa j Lond. 

At the room ‘of the t^ociety of Arts in the 
Strand. From the success of these exhibitions 
WAS incorporated a Society of Artists in 1765 , and 


I much with the multitude of spectators, and 
; imagine that the English School will rise in 
j reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, and 
continues to add thousands to thousands, which 
[ he deserves, among other excellence.s, by retain- 
I ing his kindness for Baretti. This Exhibition 
has filled the heads of the Artists and lovers of 
I art. Surely life, if Jt be not long, is tedious, 
j since we are forced to call in the assistance of so 
many trifles to rid us of our time, of that time 
wliich never can return. 

" 1 know my Baretti will not be satisfied with 
a letter in which I give him no account of my- 
self : yet what account shall I give him ? I have 
not, since the day of our Ceparation, suffered or 
done any thing considerable. The only change 
in my way of life is, that I have frequented the 
theatre more than in former seasons. But I have 
gone thither only to escape from myself. We 
have had many new farces, and the comedy called 
The Jealous Wife, ’3 which, though not written 
with much genius, was yet .so well adapted to the 
stage, and so well exhibited by the actors, that 
it was crowded for near twenty nights. 1 am 
digressing from myself to the playhouse ; but a 
barren plan must be filled with episodes. Of 
my.self I have nothing to .say, but that 1 have 
hitherto lived without the concurrence of my own 
judgment ; yet I continue to flatter myself, that, 
when you return, you will find me mended. 1 do 
not wonder that, where the monastic life is per- 
mitted, every order finds votaries, and every 
monastery inhabitants. Men will submit to any 
rule, by which they may be exempted from the 
tyranny of caprice and of chance. They are glad 
to .supply by external authority their own want 
of constancy and resolution, and court the govern- 
nient of others, when long experience has con- 
vinced them of their own inability to govern 
themselves. If I w’ere to visit Italy, my curiosity 
would be more attracted b>»iConvents than by 
palaces though I am afraid that I should find 
expectation in Doth places etiually disappointed, 
and life in both places snijn^rl/ed with impatience 
and quitted with reluctance. That it must be so 
.soon quitted, is a powerful remedy against im- 
patience ; but what shall free us from reluctance 7 
Those who have endeavoured to teach us to die 
well, have taught few to^ie willingly : yet I can- 
not but hope that a good life imght end at last in 
a contented death. ® 

"You see to what a train of thought I am 
drawn by the mention of myself. Let me now 
turn my attention upon you. 1 hope you take 
care to keep m exact journal, and to register all 
occurrences and observations ; for your friends 
4iere expect such a book of travels as has not 
been often seen. You have given us good speci- 
mens in you* letters from Lisbon. I wish you 
had stayed longer in Spain, for no country is less 
known to the rest of Europe ; but the quickness 


three years later by secession frofi this w’aa con- 
stituted the Ko 3 ral Academy. See Leslie and 
Taylor’s Life of Reynoldst^xx^ Northcote's 
Sfemoirs ojKeynolds, 

3 By the elder Colman. The prjt^ipal parts 
were played by Garrick, Mrs, Pritchard, one} 
Mrs, Clive, 
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of your discernment must make amends for the 
celerity of your motions. He that knows which 
way to direct his view, sees much in a little 
time. 

“ Write to me very often, and 1 will not neglect 
to write to you; and I* may, perhaps, in time, 
et something to write : at least, you will know 
y my letters, whatever elge they may have or 
want, that I continue to be your most anectionate 
friend, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ [London,] June lo, 1761.“ 

In 1 762 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. 
Kennedy, Rector *of Rradley in Derby- 
shire, in a strain of very courtly elegance, 
a Dedication to the King * of that gentle- 
man’s work, entitled ** A complete System 
of Astronomical Chronology, unfolding 
the Scriptures.” He had certainly 
looked at this work before it was 
printed ; for the concluding paragraph 
is undoubtedly of his composition, of 
which let my readers judge : 

“Thus have 1 endeavoured to free Religion 
and History from the darkness of a disputed and 
uncertain chronology; from difTicultics which 
have hitherto appeared insuperable, and darkness 
which no luminary of learning has hitherto been 
able to dissipate. 1 have established the truth 
of the Mosaical account, by evidence which no 
transcription can corrupt, no negligence can lose, 
and no interest can pervert. 1 have shewn that 
the universik>bears witness to the inspiration of 
its historian, by the revolution of its orbs and the 
succession of its seasons ; that the stars in their 
courses Ji^ht agaii^st incredulity, that the works 
of God give hourly coniirmation to the laiv^ the 
propJuts^ and the fiospel^ of which one day telleth 
another^ and one nj^Jft certifieth another; and 
that the validity of tn^acred writings never can be 
dqnied, while the moon shall increase and wane, 
and the .sun shall know his going down." 

He this year wrote* also the Dedication + 
to the Earl of Middlesex of Mrs. Lenox’s 
“ Female Quixote,” and the Preface to the 
“Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition.” + 

The following letter, which- on account 
of its intrinsic merit, it would have been 
unjust both lo Johnson and the public to 
have withheld, was obtained for me by the 
solicitation of my friend Mr. Seward : 

“to dr. STAUNTON (nOW SIR GP.ORGR 
STAUNTON, BAR0NE'9).1 

Dear Suit 

“ I MAKE h^te to answer your kind letter, 
in hope of hearmg again from you before you 


l.Georg^ Leonard Staunton (X737-1801]), an 
Jrisho^n who studied the profession of medicine in 
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leave us. ^ 1 cannot but regret that a man of your 
qualifications .should find it necessary to seek an 
establishment infChiadaloup^ which if a pe.'ice 
should restore to the French, I shall think irsoiuc 
alleviation of the loss, that it must restore like- 
wise Dr. Staunton to the English. 

“It is a melancholy consideration, that so 
much of our time is necessarily to be spent upon 
the care of living, and that we can seldom obtain 
case in one rc.spect but by resigning it in another ; 
yet 1 suppose we are by this dispensation rtot less 
happy in the whole, th.an if the spontaneous 
bounty of Nature poured all that we want into 
our hands. A few, if they were left thus to them- 
sclve.s, would, perhaps, spend their lime in lau<l- 
•able pursuits ; but the greater part would prey 
upon the (piiet of each other, or, in the want of 
other subjects, would prey upon themselves. 

“ This however, is our condition, which we must 
improve and solace as we can ; and though we 
cannot choose always our place of residence, we 
may in every place find rational amu.sements, and 
possess in every place the comforts of piety and a 
pure conscience. 

“ In America there is little to he observed 
except natural curiositie.s. 'I'he new world must 
have many vegetables and animals with which 
philosophers are but little acquainted. 1 hope 
you will furnish yourself with some books of 
natural history, and some glasses and other in- 
struments of oh.servalion. 'I'rust as little as you 
can to report ; examine all you can by your own 
senses. I do not doubt but you will be able to 
add^ much to knowledge, and, perhaps, to 
medicine. Wild nations trust to .simples ; and, 
perhtms, the Peruvian bark is not the only 
specific which those extensive regions may 
afford us. 

“ Wherever you are, and whatever be your 
fortune, be certain, dear Sir, that you carry with 
you my kind wishes ; and that whether you re- 
turn hither, or stay in the other hemisphere, to 
hear that -you are happy will give pleasure to. 
Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson. 

“June I, 1762." 

A lady having at this tiPhe solicited him 
to obtain the Archbishop* of Canterbury’s 
patronage to have her son sent to the 
University, one of tho.se solicitations 
which are too frequent, where people, 
anxious for a particular object, do not 
consider propriety, or the opportunity 
which the persons whom they elicit have 
to assist them, he wrote to her the 
following answer ; with a copy of which 

France, and practised it with great success in the 
West Indie.s. He invested his fortune in the i.sland 
of Grenada, and lost it when that island was taken 
by the French in 1770. In 1781 he accompanied 
Lord Macartney to Madras, and in 1792 went with 
him as secretary on the famous Emb^sy to China, 
of which he afterwards publi.shed an account. 
For his services in India he was created 
baronet and pensioned the Company, 
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I am favoured l)y the Reverend Dr. 
Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

“ Madam, 

*' 1 HOPE you fwill believe that my delay in 
answering your letter could proceed only from my 
unwillingness to destroy any hope that you h.'id 
formed. Hope is itself a .species of happine.s.s, 
and, perhaps, the chief hapuine.ss which this 
world affords : but, like all otner pleasures im- 
mbderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope mu.st be 
expiated by pain ; and expectations improperly 
indulged, must end in disappointment. If it be 
asked, what is the improper expectation which it 
is dangerous to indulge, experience will tjuickly 
answer, that it is such expectation as is dictated 
not by reason, but by desire ; expectation raised, 
not by the common occurrences of life, but by 
the wants of the expectant ; an expectation that 
requires the common cour.se of things to be 
changed, and the general rules of action to be 
broken. 

“When you made your request to me, you 
should have considered, Madam, what you were 
a.sking. You ask me to solicit a great man, to 
whom I never .spoke, for a young person whom 1 
had never seen, upon a supposition which I had no 
means of knowing to be true. There is no reason 
why, amongst all the great, I should choose to 
supplicate the Archbishop, nor why, among all the 
possible objects of his bounty, the Archbishop 
should choose your son. I know. Madam, how 
unwillingly conviction is admitted, when interest 
opposes It f but surely. Madam, you must allow, 
that there is no reason why that .should be done 
by me, which every other man may do with equal 
reason, and which, indeed, no man can do pro- 
perly, without some very particular relation both 
to the Archbishop and to you. If 1 could help 
you in this exigence by any proper means, it 
would give me pleasure ; but this proposal is so 
very remote from usual methods, that I cannot 
comply with it, but at the risk of .such answer 
and suspicions as 1 believe you do not wish me 
to undergo. 

“ I have .seen yom son this morning ; he seems 
a pretty youth, and will, perhaps, find some 
better friend than I can procure him but though 
he should at last mi.ss the University, he may 
still be wise, u.seful, and happy. 1 am, Madaiii, 
your most humble servant, 

“Sa.m. Johnson. 

“ June 8, 1762.” 

• 

“ to MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MILAN. 

“London, July 20, 176a. 

“.Sir, 

“ However justly you may accuse me for 
want of punctuality in correspondence, 1 am not 
so far lost in negligence as to omit the opportunity 
of writing to you, which Mr. Beauclerk's passage 
through Milan affords me. 

“ 1 suppose you receiv|^ the “ Idlers,*' and I 
intendfthat you shall soon receive “ Shake.‘4>^*'c»” 

you nmy explain his works to the ladies of 


Italy, and tell them the story of the editor, among 
the other strange narratives with which your long 
residence in this unknown region has supplied 
you. 

“ As you hav#now been long away, I suppose 
your curiosity may pant for some news of your 
old friends. Mi.ss VVilliam.s and_ I live much as 
we did. Mi.ss Cottcrpll still continues to cling to 
Mrs. Porter, and C'harlutte is now big of the 
fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gets .six thousand a 
year. ^ Levett is lately married, not without much 
.siKspicion that he has been wretchedly cheated in 
his match.^ Mr. Chambers is gone this day, for 
the first time, the circuit with the Judges. Mr. 
Richardson ‘*2 is dead of «n apoplexy, and his 
.second daughter has married a merchant. 

“ My vanity or my kindness makes me flatter 
myself that you would rather hear of me than of 
those whom 1 have mentioned ; but of myself 1 
have very little which 1 care to tell. I.ast winter 
1 went down to my native town, where 1 found 
the streets much narrower and .sliortcr than 1 
thought I h.ad left them, inhabited by a new race 
of people, to whom 1 was very little known. My 
playfellows were grown old, and forced me to 
suspect that I was no longer young. My only 
remaining friend lias changed his principles, and 
was become the tool of the predominant faction. 
My daughter-in-law, from whom 1 expected most, 
and whom I met with sincere l>encvolence, has 
lost the beauty and gaiety of youth, without 
having gained much of the wisdom of age. 1 
wandered about for five days, and took the first 
convenient opportunity of returning to a place, 
where, if there is not much happiness, there is, 
at least, such a diversity of good and evil, that 
slight vexations do not fix upon the heart. 

“ I think' in a few weeks to ti^another ex- 
cursion ; though to what end? Let me know', 
my Baretti, what has been the result of your 
return to your own country :« whether time has 
made any alteration for the better, and whether, 
when the first raptures of .salutation were over, yon 
did not find your thought!<^;qpfessed their disap- 
pointment. 

“ Moral sentences appear ostentatious apd 
tumid, when they have no greater occasions than 
the journey of a wit to his own town ; yet such 
pleasures and such paiifi make up the general 
mass of life ; and as nothing is little to him that 
feels it with great .sensibility, a^nind able to .see 
common incidents jn their real .state, is disposed 
j by ver)r common incidents to very serious con- 
I templations. Let us trust that a time will come, 
when the pr^nt moment shall be no longer 
irksome ; when we shall not borrow all our hap- 


1 Levett m|rried when near sixty a woman of 
the town who had persuaded him that she was 
nearly related to a rich man who kept her out of 
her fortune, she on her part supposing him to 
have been a physician in large practice. She 
soon left him, and was tried for picking pockets 
at the Old Bailey, defended herself, and was 
acquitted. A separation w:^ then effected, 
Levett returned to Johnson, am lived with him 
for the rest of his life. 

3 Samuel Richardson, author of Cl^issa //nr- 
lowe^ &c. He died July 4, 1761, aged 72, 
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piness from hope, which at last is to end in dis- 
appointment. 

“Ibeg that you will shew Mr* Beauclerk all 
the civilities which you have in your power ; for 
he has always been kind to me. 

“ 1 have lately seen ^^r. Stratico, Professor of 
Padua, who has told me of your quarrel with an 
Abbot of the Celestine order; but had not the 
particulars very ready in his memory. When you 
write to Mr. Marsili, let him know that I re- 
member him with kindness. 

“May you, my Baretti, be very happy at 
Milan, or some other place nearer to. Sir, your 
inost affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

The accession of George tlie Third to 
the throne of these kingdoms, opened a j 
new and brighter prospect to men of 
literary merit, who had been honoured 
with no mark of royal favour in the pre- 
ceding reign. Ilis present Majesty’s 
education in this country, as well as his 
taste and beneficence, prompted him to 
be the patron of science and the arts ; and 
early this year Johnson having been re- 
presented to him as a very learned and 
good man, without any certain provision, 
his Majesty was pleased to grant him a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year. 
The Earl of Bute, who was then Prime 
Minister, had the honour to announce 
this instant:e of his Sovereign’s bounty, 
concerning which, many and various 
stories, all equayy erroneous, have been 
propagated ; maliciously representing it 
as a political bril)e to Johnson, to desert 
his avowed prii'A^iles, and become the 
tool of a Government which he held to be 
founded in usurpation. I have taken care 
to have it in my ppwer to refute them 
from the most authentic information. 
r.ord Bute toK-i me, that Mr. Wedder- 
burne, now Lord Loughborough, was the 
person who first mentioned this subject to 
him. Lord Loughborough t^d me, that 
the pension was granted to Johnson solely^ 
as the reward of his literary merit, with- 
out any stipulation whatever or even 
tacit understanding that he should write 
for the Administration. Ilis Lordship 
added, that he was confidentythe political 
tracts whicll Johnson afterwards did 
write, as they were entirely consonant 
with his own djpinions, would have been i 
written b^ him, though no pcn.sion had j 
been granted to him, ' 


Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, 
who then lived a good deal both with 
him and Mr, Wedderburne, told me, that 
they previously talked with Johnson upon 
this matter, and that it was perfectly 
understood by all parties that the pension 
Was merely honorary. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds told me, that Johnson called on him 
after his Majesty’s intention had ‘been 
notified to him, and said he wished to 
consult his friends as to the propriety of 
his accepting this mark of the royal favour, 
after the definitions which he had given 
in his Dictionary of pension and pensioners. 
Me said he should not have Sir Joshua’s 
answer till the next day, when he would 
call again, and desired he might think of 
it. Sir Joshua answered that he was 
clear to give his opinion then, that there 
could be no objection to his receiving 
from the King a reward for literary 
merit ; and that certainly the defini- 
tions in his Dictionary were not ap- 
plicable to him. J ohnson, it should seem, 
was satisfied, for he did not call again till 
he had accepted the pension, and waited 
on Lord Bute to thank him. Me then 
told Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to 
him expressly, “It is not given you for 
any thing you arc to do, but for what you 
have done.”^ His Lordship, he said, 
behaved in the handsomest manner. Me 
repeated the words twice that he might 
be sure Johnson heard them, and thus set 
his mind perfectly at ease. This noble- 
man, who has been so virulently abused, 
acted with great honour in this instance, 
and displayed a mind triYly liberal. A 
Minister of a more narro'dr and selfish dis- 
position would have availed himself of 
such an opportunity to fix an implied ob- 
ligation on a man of Johnson’s powerful 
talents to give him his support. 

Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan 
severally contended for the distinction of 
having been the first who mentioned to 
Mr. Wedderburne that Johnson ought 
have a pension. When I spoke of this to 
to Lord Loughborough, wishing to know 
if he recollected the prime mover in the 
busine.ss, he said, “All his friend.s 

1 Jolm.son told Burney th.*!! he had himself i)UL 
the qiKystioii to Lord iflute : “Pray, my Lord, 
what am 1 expected to do for this pension?” 
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assisted : ’’ and when I told him that Mr. 
Sheridan strenuously asserted his claim to 
it, his Lordship said, “ Helangthebell.” 
And it is but just toadd, that Mr. Sheridan 
told me, that when he communicated to 
Dr. Johnson that a pension was to be 
granted him, he replied in a fervour of 
gratitude, “The English language does 
not afford me terms adequate to my 
feelings on this occasion. I must have 
recourse to the French. I am pinitr^ 
with his Majesty’s goodness.” When I 
repeated this to Dr. Johnson, he did not 
contradict it. 

His definitions of pension and pensioner, 
partly founded on the satirical verses of 
Pope, which he quotes, may be generally 
true ; and yet everybody must allow, 
that there may be, and have been, in- 
stances of pensions given and received 
upon liberal and honourable terms. 
Thus, then, it is clear, that there was 
nothing inconsistent or humiliating in 
Johnson’s accepting of a pension so un- 
conditionally and so honourably offered 
to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers 
longer by any words of my own, on a 
subject on which I am hajjpily enabled 
by the favour of the Earl of Bute, to 
present them with what Johnson himself 
wrote ; his Lordship having been pleased 
to communicate to me a copy of the 
following letter to his late father, which 
does great honour both to the writer, 
and to the noble person to whom it is 
addressed : 

“ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 
BUTE. 

“Mv Lord, 

** WHEN-the bills were yesterday delivered to 
me by Mr, Wedderburne, I was informed by him 
of the future favours which his Majesty has, by 
your Lordship's recommendation, been induced 
to intend for me. 


ship’s kindness includes every circumstance that 
can gratify delicacy, or enforce obligation. You 
have conferred your iavours on a man who has 
neither alliance nor interest, who has not merited 


of finding that your benefits are not improperly 
bestowedT 1 ani, my Ljrd, your Lordship’s most 
obliged, most obedient^ and most humble 
servant, 

„ , . • “ Sam. Johnson. 

July 20, 1762. 

This year his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds 
paid a visit of some weeks to his native 
county, Devonshire, in which he was 
accompanied by Johnson, who was much 
pleased with this jaunt, and declared he 
had derived from it a great accession of 
new ideas. He was •entertained at the 
seats of several noblemen and gentlemen 
in the west of England but the greatest 
part of this time was passed at Plymouth, 
where the magnificence of the navy, the 
ship-building, and all its circumstances, 
afforded him a grand subject of con- 
templation. The Commissioner of the 
Dock-yard paid him the compliment of 
ordering the yacht to convey him and his 
friend to the Eddyslone, to which 
they accordingly sailed. But the weather 
was so tempestuous that they could not 
land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the 
guests of Dr. Mudge, the celebrated 
surgeon, and now physician of that place, 
not more distinguished for quickness of 
parts and variety of knowledge, than 
loved and esteemed for his amiable 
manners ; and here Johnson formed an 
acquaintance with Dr. Mudge’s father, 
that very eminent divine, the Reverend 
Zachariah Mudge, PrJoSndary of Exeter, 
who was idolized in the west, both for his 
excellence as a preacher and the uniform 
perfect propriety of«his private conduct. 
He preached a sermon purposely that 
Johnson might hear him* and we shall 
sec afterwards that Johnson honoured his 
memory by drawing his character. While 
Johnson was at Plymouth, he saw a great 

■‘Boantyalwa«rec«vesp.rtofitevaIuefroml''"“"y inhaWtants, and was not 

the manner in which it i;} bestowed ; your Lord- | 


1 At one of these seats Dr. Amyat, physician 
in London, fiild me he happened to meet him. In 
order to amuse him till dinner .should be ready, 
he was taken out •■to walk in the garden. The 



hope, not be reproachfiiUy enjoyed ; I shall cn- ! near-sightedness) should I wish to become » 
deavour to give your LCidship the only^ recoin- , liotanist, 1 must first turn myself intf a reptile.” 
pence which generosity desires,— the gratification B. 
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sparing of his very entertaining conversa- 
tion. It was here that he made that 
frank and truly original confession, that 
** ignorance, pure ignoranae,” was the 
cause of a wrong definition in his Dic- 
tionary of the Word pastern (p. 98) to the 
no small surprise of the Lady who put the 
question to him ; who having the most 
profound reverence for his character, so 
as almost to suppose him endowed with 
infallibility, expected to hear an explana- 
tion (of what, to sure, seemed strange 
to a common reader) drawn from some 
deep-learned source with which she was 
unacquainted. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was 
obliged for my information concerning 
this excursion, mentions a very charac- 
teristical anecdote of Johnson while at 
Plymouth. Having observed, that in 
consequence of the Dock-yard a new 
town had arisen about two miles off as a 
rival to the old ; and knowing from his 
sagacity, and just observation of human 
nature, that it is certain if a man hates 
at all, he will hate his next neigh- 
bour; he concluded that this new and 
rising town could not but excite the envy 
and jealousy of the old, in which conjecture 
he was ver> ’soon confirmed ; he therefore 
set himself resolutely on the side of the 
old town, the established town, in which 
his lot was cast, considering it as a kind 
of duty to stand by He accordingly 
entered warmly "ifllo its interests, and 
upon every occasion t.alked of the dockers, 
as the inhabitants of the new town were 
called, as upstarts an^j aliens. Plymouth 
is very plentifully supplied with water by 
a river brought into it from a great 
distance, which is so abundant that it 
runs to waste in the town. The Dock, 
or New Town, being totally ;'^stitute of 
water, petitioned Pl^outh that a small 
portion of the conduit might be permitted 
to go to them, and this was row under 
consideration. Johnson, affecting to en- 
tertain the passions of the place, was 
violent in opposition ; and h^lf-laughing 
at himself foiahis pretended zeal, where 
he had no concern, exclaimed, “No, no 1 
I am against ihc^ockers; I am a Plymouth 
man. Rogues ! let them die of thirsU 
They shall not have a drop ! ” 


Lord Macartney obligingly favoured 
me with a copy of the following letter, in 
his own hand-Writing, from the original, 
which was found, by the present Earl of 
Bute, among his father’s papers. 

“to the right honourable the earl op 

BUTE. 

“My Lord, 

“ That generosity, by which I was recom- 
mended to the favour of his Majesty, will not be 
offended at a solicitation necessary to make that 
favour permanent and effectual. 

“The pension appointed to be paid me at 
Michaelmas I have not received, and know not 
where or from whom I am to ask it. I beg, 
therefore, th.at your Lordship will be pleased to 
supply Mr. Wedderbi^rne with such directions as 
may be necessary, which, I believe, his friendship 
will make him think it no trouble to convey 
to me. 

“ To interrupt your T.ordshipj at a lime like 
this, with such petty difficulties, is improper and 
unse.'isonablc ; but your knowledge of the world 
h.TS long since taught you, that every nian’s 
affairs, however little, are important [to himself. 
Every man hopes that he shall escape neglect ; 
and, with treason, may every man, whose vices- 
do not preclude his claim, expect favour from 
that beneficence which has been cxtenclecl to, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obliged, and most 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Temple Lane, Nov. 3, 1762.” 

“to MR. JOSEl'H KARETTI, AT MILAN. 

“'London, Dec. 21, 1762. 

“ Sir, 

“You arc not to suppose, with all your con- 
viction of my idleness, that 1 have ]>asseil all this 
lime wiiliout writing to my 13 aretli. gave a 
jetter to Mr. Beauclerk,_ who in my opinion, and 
in his own, was hastening to N.aples for the re- 
covery of his health ; but he has stopped at Paris, 
and I know not when he will proceed. Laiigton 
is with him. “ 

“ I will not trouble you with ipeculations about 
peace and war. The good or ill success of battles 
and embassies extends itself to a very small part 
of domestic life ; we .all have good and evil, which 
wc feel more^ sensibly than our petty part of 
public miscarriage or prosperity. I am sorry for 
your disappointment, with which you seem more 
touched than I should expect a man of your re- 
^solution and experience to have been, .did I not 
know that general truths -are seldom applied to 
particular occasions ; and th.at the fallacy of our 
self-love extends it.self as wide as our interest or 
affections. Every man believes that mistresses 
are unfaithful, and patrons capricious; but he 
excepts his own mistress, and nis own patron. 
We have all learned that greatness is negligent 
and contemptuous, and that in Courts life is often 
languished away in ungnatified expectation ; but 
he that approaches greatness, or glitters in a 
Court, imagines that dcsiJkiy has at last exempted 
him from the common lot. 
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"Do not let such evils overwhelm you as 
thousands have suflfered, and thousands have 
surmounted ; but turn your thoughts with vigour 
to some other plan of life, and keep always in 
your mind, that, with due submission to Pro- 
vidence, a man of genius has been seldom ruined 
but by himself. Your Patroii’.s weakness or 
insensibility will finally do -you little hurt, if he 
is not assisted by your own passions. Of your 
love I ‘know not the propriety, nor can estimate 
the power ; but in love, as in every other passion 
of wnich hope is the essence, we ought always to 
remember the uncertainty of events. There is, 
indeed, nothing that so much seduces reason from 
vigilance, as the thought of passing life with an 
amiable woman ; and if all would happen that a 
lover fancies, 1 know not what other terrestrial 
happiness would deserve pursuit. But love and 
marriage are different states. 'I'liose who are to 
suffer the evils together, and to suffer often for 
the sake of one another, soon lose that tender- 
ness of look, and that benevolence of mind, which 
arose from the participation of unminglcd pleasure 
and successive amusement. A woman, we are 
sure, will not be always fair ; we are not sure she 
will always be virtuous : and man cannot retain 
through life that respect and assiduity by which 
he pleases for a day or for a month. 1 do not, 
however, pretend to have discovered that life has 
any thing more to be desired than a prudent and 
virtuous marriage ; therefore know not what 
counsel to give you. 

"If you can quit your imagination of love and 
greatness, and leave your hopes of preferment and 
bridal raptures to try once more the fortune of 
literature and industry, the way through France 
is now open. We flatter ourselves that we shall 
cultivate, with great diligence, the arts of peace ; 
and every man will he welcome among us who 
can teach us any thing we do not know. ^ For 
your part, you will find all your old friends willing 
to receive you. 

"Reynolds still continues to increa.se in re- I 
putation and in riches. Miss Williams, who very 
much loves you, goes on in the old way. Mi.ss 
Cotterell is still with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charloite 
is married to Dean T.ewis, and has three childrcMi. 
Mr. Levett has quarried a street-walker. But the 
gazette of my narmtion must now arrive to tell 
you, that BathursT went physician to the army, 
and died at the Havannah. 

" I know not whether I have not .sent you 
word that Huggins and Richardson are both 
dead. When we see our enemies and friends i 
gliding away before us, let us not forget that wc j 
are subject to the general law of mortality, and 
shall soon be where our doom will be for, 
ever. I pf^ God to bless you, and am, Sir, 
your most affectionate humble servant, 

"Sam. John.son. 

"Write soon.” 

Tn 1763 he furnished to ** The Poetical 
Calendar,” published by Fawkes and 
Woty, a character of Collins,* which he 
afterwards ingrafted into his entire life of 
that admirable pocl^in the collection of 
livc.s which he wrote for the body of 


English poetry, formed and published by 
the booksellers of London. His account 
of the melancholy depression with which 
Collins was severely afflicted, and which 
brought him to his grave, is, I think, one 
of the most tender and interesting passages 
in the whole series of his writings. He 
also favoured Mr. Hoole with the Dedica- 
tion of his translation of Tasso to the 
Queen,* which is so happily conceived 
and elegantly expres.sed, that I .cannot 
but point it out to th^ peculiar notice of 
my readers.^ 

This is to me a memorable year ; for in 
it I had the happiness to obtain the 
acquaintance of that extraordinary man 
whose memoirs I am now writing ; an ac- 
quaintance which 1 shall ever esteem as 
one of the most fortunate circumstances 
in my life. Though then but two-and- 
Iwcnty, 1 had for several years read his 
works with delight and instruction, and 
had the highest reverence for their author, 
which had grown up in my fancy into a 
kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring 
to myself a state of solemn elevated 
abstraction, in which 1 supposed him to 
live in the immense metropolis of London. 
Mr. Gentleman, a native of Ireland, who 
passed some years in ScotlancFas a player, 
and as an instructor in the English 

1 " Madam,— To approach^ he high and illustri- 
ous has been in all ages the privilege of Poets ; 
and though translators cannot justly claim the 
same honour, yet they naturally follow their 
authors as attendants ; and’ 1 hojie that in return 
for having enabled Tassc) to diflTuse his fame 
througli the British dominions, 1 may be intro- 
duced by him to the presence of Youk Majesty. 
Tasso has a peculiar clSim to Your Majesty’s 
favour, as follower and pane^rist of the Hou.se 
of which has one coming ancestor with the 
House of Hanover ; and in reviewing his life it 
is not ea.sy to forbear a wish that he had lived in 
a happier time, when he might among the de- 
scendants of^at illustrious family have found a 
more liberal and potent patronage. I cannot but 
observe, Madam, how unequally reward is pro- 
portioned to merit, when I reflect that the hap- 
piness whi(^ was withheld from Tasso is re- 
served for '“me; and that the poem which once 
hardly procured to its author the countenance of 
the Princess ^ Ferrara, has attracted to its trans- 
lator the favourable notice of a British Queen. 
Had this been the fate of Tas.so, he would have 
l)een able to have celebrated the condescension 
of Your Majesty in nobler Unguage, but could 
not have felt it with more ardent gratitude, than, 
Madam, Your Majesty’s most «faithful and 
devoted servant.” B. 
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language, a man whose talents and worth 
were depressed by misfortunes, had given 
me a representation of the figure and 
manner of Dictionary Johnson as 
he was then generally called ; ^ and during 
my first visit to I^ondon, which was for 
three months in 1760, Mr. Derrick the 
poet, who was Gentleman’s friend and 
countryman, flattered me with hopes that 
he would introduce me to Johnson, an 
honour of which I was very ambitious. 
But he never found ^n opportunity ; which 
made me doubt that he had promised to 
do what was not in his power ; till John- 
son some years afterwards told me, 
“Derrick, Sir, might very well have 
introduced you. I had a kindness for 
Derrick, and am sorry he is dead. ” 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan was at Edinburgh, and 
delivered lectures upon the English 
Language and Public Speaking to large 
and respectable audiences. I was often 
in his company, and heard him frequent- 
ly expatiate on Johnson’s extraordinary 
knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat 
his pointed sayings, describe his par- 
ticularities, and boast of his being his 
guest sometimes till two or three in the 
morning. •At his house I hoped to have 
many opportunities of seeing the Sage, as 
Mr. Sheridan obligingly assured me I 
should not be disappointed. 

When I returned to London in the end 
of 1762, to my siii^^rise and regret I found 
an irreconcilable difference had taken 
place between Johnson and Sheridan. A 
pension of two hundred pounds a year 
had been given to Sheridan. Johnson, 
who, as has been already mentioned, 
thought slightingly of Sheridan’s art, 
upon hearing that he was also pensioned, 
exclaimed, “ What ! have thc|i given him 
a pension? Then it is time for me to 
give up mine.’* Whether this proceeded* 
from a momentary indignation, as if it 
were an affront to his exalted merit that a 

1 As great' men of antiquity, such as Scipio 
Africanus had an epithet added l9 their names, 
in consequence%f some celebrated action, so my 
illustrious friend was often called Diction a ky 
Johnson, from tj|^at wonderful achievement of 
genius and labour, his Dictionary the English 
Language;^ the merit of which 1 contemplate 
with more and more admiration. B, 


player should be rewarded in the same 
manner with him, or was the sudden effect 
of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily 
said, and, indeed, cannot be justified. 
Mr. Sheridan’s pension was granted to 
him not as a player, but as a sufferer in 
the cause of Government, when he was 
manager of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, 
when parties ran high in 1753. And it 
must also be allowed that he was a man of 
literature, and had considerably improved 
the ‘ arts of reading and speaking with 
distinctness and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recol- 
lected that Mr. Sheridan taught 
pronunciation to Mr. Alexander Wed- 
derburne, whose sister was married to 
Sir Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of 
Lord Bute, who was the favourite of the 
King ; and surely the most outrageous 
Whig will not maintain, that, whatever 
ought to be the principle in the disposal 
of offices^ a pension ought never to be 
granted from any bias of Court connexion. 
Mr. Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr, 
Sheridan the honour of instructing Mr. 
Wedderburne ; and though it was too late 
in life for a Caledonian to acquire the 
genuine English cadence, yet so success- 
ful were Mr. Wedderburne’s instructors, 
and his own unabating endeavours, that 
he got rid of the coarse part of the Scotch 
accent, retaining only as much of the 
“native wood-note wild,” as to mark his 
country ; which, if any Scotchman should 
affect to forget, I should heartily despise 
him. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
w'hich are to be encountered by those 
who have not had the advantage of an 
English education, he by degrees formed 
a mode of speaking, to which Englishmen 
do not deny the praise of elegance. 
Hence his distinguished oratory, which he 
exerted in his own country as an advocate 
in the Court of Session, and a ruling elder 
of the Kirk^ has had its fame and ample 
reward, in much higher spheres. When 
I look back on this noble person at 
Edinburgh, in situations so unworthy of 
his brilliant powers, and behold Lord 
r.ouGHBOR(>[J(^n at I.ondon, the change 
seems almost like one of the meta- 
morphoses in Ovid ; and as his two 
preceptors, by reilhing his utterance. 
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gave currency to his talents, we may say 
m the words of that poet, **Nam vos 
muiastis,** c 

I have dwelt the longer upon this 
remarkable instance of successful parts 
and assiduity ; because it affords animating 
encouragement to other gentlemen of 
North Britain to try their fortunes in the 
southern part of the island, where they 

and now thaf we are one people by the 
Union, it would surely be illiberal* to 
maintain that they have not an equal 
title with the natives of any other part of 
his Majesty’s dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who 
disliked him repeated his sarcasm to Mr. 
Sheridan, without telling him what fol- 
lowed, which was, that after a pause he 
added, “ However, I am glad that Mr. 
Sheridan has a pension, for he is a very 
good man. ” Sheridan could never forgive 
this hasty contemptuous expression. It 
rankled in his mind; and though I informed 
him of all that Johnson said, and that he 
would be very glad to meet him amicably, 
he positively declined repeated offers 
which I made, and once went off abruptly 
from a house where he and I were engaged 
to dine, because he was told that Dr. 
Johnson was to be there. I have no 
sympathetic feeling with such persevering 
resentment. It is painful when there is 
a breach between those who have lived 
together socially and cordially; and I 
wonder there is not, in all such cases, a 
mutual wish that it should be healed. I 
could perceiveTthat Mr. Sheridan was by 
no means satisfied with Johnson’s acknow- 
ledging him to be a good man. That 
could not soothe his injured vanity. I 
could not but smile, at the same time 
that I was offended, -to observe Sheridan 
in the “ Life of Swift, ” which he afterwards 
published, attempting, in the writhings 
of his resentment, to depreciate Johnson, 
by characterizing him as “A writer of 
^gantic fame, in these days of little men ; ” 
mat very Johnson whom he once so highly 
admired and venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived 
Johnson of one of his most agreeable 
resources for amusement in his lonely 
'evenings; for Shendan’s well-informed. 


animated, and bustling mind never 
suffered conversation to stagnate ; and 
Mrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable com- 
panion to ^ intellectual man. She 
was sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet 
communicative. I recollect, with satisfac- 
tion, many pleasing hours which I passed 
with her under the hospitable roof of her 
husband, who was to me a very kind 
friend. Her novel, entitled “Memoirs 
of Miss Sydney Biddulph,” contains an 
excellent moral, while it inculcates a 
future state of retribution ; ^ and what it 
teaches is impressed upon the mind by a 
series of as deep distress as can affect 
humanity, in the amiable and pious 

i My position has been very well illustrated by 
Mr. ^fielsham of Bedford, in his Essay on Dra- 
matic Poetry. “ The fashionable doctrine," says 
he, “ both of moralists and critics in these times is, 
that virtue and happiness are constant concomit- 
ants ; and it is regarded as a kind of dramatic 
impiety to maintain that virtue should not be 
rewarded, nor vice punished, in the last scene of 
the last act of every tragedy. This conduct in 
our modern poets is, however, in my opinion, 
extremely injudicious ; for, it labours in vain to 
inculcate a doctrine in theory, which every one 
knows to be false in fact, vis. that virtue in real 
life is always productive of happiness ; and vice 
of misery. Thus Congreve concludes the tragedy 
oi The Mourning Bride -mHa. the following foolbb 
couplet ; — 

' For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds. 
And, though a late, a sur^ reward succeeds.' 

When a man eminently virtuous, a Brutus, a 
Cato, or a Socrates, finally .sjnk under the pres- 
sure of accumulated misfc>r?Une, we are not only 
Ictl to entertain a more indignant hatred of vice, 
than if he rose 'from his distress, but we are 
inevitably-induced to cherish the sublime idea 
that a day of future retribution will arrive, when 
he shall receive not merely poetical, but real and 
substantial justice. ” Esst^s 'Philosophical^ His- 
torical^ and Literary^ London, 1791, vol. ii. 
8vo. p. 317. This is well reasoned and wdl ex- 
pressed. I wish, indeed, that the ingenious 
author had rf. i thought it necessary to introduce 
jmy instance of “ a man eminently virtuous ; " as 
.he would then have avoided mentioning such a 
ruffian as Brutus - under that description. Mr. 
Belsham disrovers in his Essays so much reading 
and thinking,^ afid good composition, that I regret 
his not having been fortunate enough to be 
educated a member of our excellent national 
establishment. Had he not been nursed in non- 
conformity, he probably would not have been 
tainted with those heresies (as I sincerely, and on 
no 'Slight investigation, think them) both in re- 
ligion and politics, which, \imile 1 read, 1 am 
sure, with candour, 1 cannot read without 
offence. B. " 
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heroine who goes to her grave unrelieved, 
but resigned, and full of hope of 
“Heaven’s mercy.” Johnson paid her 
this high compliment upon ^t ; “I know 
not, Madam, that you have a right, upon 
moral principles, to make your readers 
suffer so much.” 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who 
then kept a bookseller’s shop in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden,^ told me that 
Johnson was very much his friend, and 
came frequently t<\ his house, where he 
more than once invited me to meet him ; 
but by some unlucky accident or other he 
was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good 
understanding and talents, with the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education. Though 
somewhat pompous, he was an entertaining 
companion ; and his literary performances 
have no inconsiderable share of merit. 
He was a friendly and very hospitable man. 
Both he and his wife (who has been 
celebrated for her beauty), though upon the 
stage for many years, maintained a uniform 
decency of character ; and Johnson 
esteemed them, and lived in as easy an 
intimacy with them as with any family he 
used to visit. Mr. Davies recollected 
several of Jiohnson’s remarkable sayings, 
and was one of the best of the many 
imitators of his voice and manner, while 
relating them. *He increased my im- 
patience more and more to see the extra- 
ordinary man whosirworks I highly valued, 
and whose conversation was reported to be 
so peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the i6th of May, 
when I was sitting in Mr. Davies’s back- 
parlour, after having dnmk tea with him 
and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly 
came into the shop and Mr. Davies 

1 No. 8. — The very place where I f^as fortunate 
enough to be introduced to the illustrious subject 
this work, deserves to be particularly marked. 

1 never pass by it without feeling reverence and 
regret. B. 


^ persuaded wi^out any conscioi^ess of error. 

®®***®*T» at me end of near thirty years, has 
undoubtedly deceived him, and he suppose.s him- 
have beenpiipsent at a scene, which he has 
probably heard inaccurately described by others. 
In my note on the very day^ in which I am 
confident I marked every thing material that 


having perceived him through the glass- 
door in the room in which we were sitting, 
advancing towmrds us, — he announced his 
awful approach to me, somewhat in the 
manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, 
when he addresses Hamlet on the appear- 
ance of his father’s ghost, “ Look, my 
lord, it comes.” I found that I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson’s figure, from 
the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds soon after he had published his 
Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his 
easy chair in deep meditation ; which was 
the first picture his friend did for him, 
which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to 
me (and from which an engraving has been 
made for this Wosk). Mr. Davies mentioned 
my name, and respectfully introduced me 
to him. I was much agitated ; and recol- 
lecting his prejudice against the Scotch, 
of which I had heard much, I said to 
Davies, “Don’t tell where I come from.” — 
“ From Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. 
“ Mr. Johnson,” said I, “ I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but T cannot help it.” 
I am willing to flatter myself that I meant 
this as light pleasantry to soothe and 
conciliate him, and not as a humiliating 
abasement at the expense of my country. 
But however that might be, this speech was 
somewhat unlucky ; for with that quickness 
of wit for which he was so remarkable, he 
seized the expression “ come from Scot- 
land,” which I used in the sense of being 
of that country ; and, as if I had said that 
I had come away from it, or left it, retorted, 
“ That, Sir, I find, is what a very great 
many of your countrymen Cannot help.” 
This stroke stunned me a good deal ; and 
when we had sat down, I felt myself not a 
little embarrassed, and apprehensive of 
what might come next. He then addressed 
himself to Davies : “ What do you think 
of Garrick? He has refused me an order 
j*for the play for Miss Williams, because he 
knows the house will be full, and that an 
order would be worth three shillings.” 
Eager to take any opening to get into con- 

paR.sed, no mention is made of this gentlernan ; 
and 1 am sure, that 1 should not have omitted 
one so well known in the literary world. It may 
easily be imagined that this my first interview 
with Dr. Johnson, with all its circumstances, 
made a, strong impresiSlon on my mind, and 
would be registered with peculiar attention. B. 

K 2 
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versation with him, I ventured to say, “ O, 
Sir, 'I cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a trifle toyoue” — “Sir,” said 
he, with a stern look, “I have known 
David Garrick longer than you haye done : 
and I know no right you have to talk to 
me on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved 
this check ; for it was rather presumptuous 
in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion 
upon his old acquaintance and pupil. ^ I 
now felt myself much mortified, and began 
to think that the hope which I had long 
indulged of obtaining his acquaintance was 
blasted. And, in truth, had not my ardour 
been uncommonly strong, and my resolu- 
tion uncommonly persevering, so rough a 
reception might have deterred me for ever 
from making any farther attempts. For- 
tunately, however, I remained upon the 
field not wholly discomfited ; and was 
soon rewarded by hearing some of his con- 
versation, of which I preserved the follow- 
ing short minute, without marking the 
questions and observations by which it was 
produced. 

“ People,” he remarked, “may be taken 
in once, who imagine that an author is 
greater in private life than other men. 
Uncommon parts require uncommon 
opportunities for their exertion. 

“In barbarous society, superiority of 
parts is of real consequence. Great 
strength or great wisdom is of much value 
to an individual. Hut in more polished 
times there are people to do every thing for 
money ; and then there are a number of 
other superiorities, such as those of birth 
and fortune, anit rank, that dissipate men’s 
attention, and leave no extraordinary share 
of respect for personal and intellectual 
superiority. This is wisely ordered by 
Providence, to preserve some equality 
among mankind.” 

“Sir, ^this book (‘The Elements of« 

1 That this was a momentary sally against 
Garrick there can be no doubt ; for at Johnson’s 
desire he had, some years before, given a benefit 
night at his theatre to this very person, by which 
.she had got two hundred pounds. Johnson, in- 
deed, upon all other occasions, when 1 was in his 
company, praised the very liberal charity of 
Garrick. ^ I once mentioned to him, “ It is ob- 
served, Sir, that you attack Garrick yourself, but 
will suffer nobody elt£ to do it.^^ Johnson 
(smiling), “ Why, Sir, that is true." B. 


Criticism, *2 which he had taken up) is a 
pretty essay, and deseryes to ^be held in 
some estimation, though much of it is 
chimerical.” 

Speaking of one who with more than 
ordinary boldness attacked public measures 
and the royal family, he said, “ I think he 
is safe from the law, but he is an abusiye 
scoundrel ; and instead of applying to my 
Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I would 
send half a dozen footmen and have him 
well ducked. ” 3 , 

“The notion of liberty amuses the 
people of' England) end helps to keep’ off 
the Urdium vita. When a butcher tells 
you that his heart bleeds for his country^ 
he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.” 

“ Sheridan will not succeed at Bath 
with his oratory. Ridicule has gone down 
before him, and, I doubt. Derrick is his 
enemy. < 

“ Derrick may do very well, as long as 
he can outrun his character ; but the 
moment his character gets up with him, it 
is all over.” 

It is, however, but just to record, that 
some years afterwards, when I reminded 
him of this sarcasm, he said, “ Well, but 
Derrick has now got a character that he 
need not run away from. ” ^ 

1 was highly pleased with the extra- 
ordinary vigour of his conversation, and 
regretted that I was draSvn away from it 
by an engagement at another place. I 
had for a part of thq,,jevening, been left 
alone with him, and had ventured to make 
an observation now and then, which he 
received very civilly ; so that I was satis- 
fied that though thfee was a roughness in 
his manner, there was n© ill-nature in his 
disposition. Davies followed me to the 
door, and when I complained to him a 
little of tje hard blows which the great 
man had given me, he kindly took upon 
him to console me by saying, “Don’t be 
uneasy. I can see he likes you very 
well.’’ *■ 

► A few days afterwards I called on Davies, 
and asked him if he thought I might take 
i the liberty of waiting on I^r. Johnson at 

2 By Henry Home, Lord Karnes. 

3 No doubt John Wilkes. ^ 

4 Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon 
Oratory at Bath, where Derrick u^s Master of 
the Ceremonies ; or, as the phrase is, King. B. 
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his chambers in the Temple. lie said I 
certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson 
would take it as a complimeyt. So upon 
Tuesday the 24th of May, after having 
been enlivened by the witty sallies of Mes- 
sieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, and 
Lloyd, ^ with whom I had passed the morn- 
ing, I boldly repaired to Johnson. His 
Chambers were on the first floor of No. i. 
Inner Temple Lane, and I entered them 
with an impression ®VQn me by the Rev. 
Dr. Blair, of Edinmirgh, who had been 
introduced to him -not long before, and 
described his having “found the Giant in 
his den an expression, which, when 1 
came to be pretty well acquainted with 
Johnson, I repeated to him, and he was 
diverted at this picturesc^ue account of 
himself. Dr. Blair had been presented to 
him by Dr. James Fordyce. At this time 
the controversy concerning the pieces pub- 
lished by Mr. James Maepherson, as 
translations of Ossian, was at its height. 
Johnson had all along denied their authen- 
ticity ; and, what was still more provoking 
to their admirers, maintained that they had 
no merit. The subject having been intro- 
duced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair relying 
on the internal evidence of their antiquity, 
asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought any 
man of a modem age could have written 
such poems? Jolmson replied, “Yes, Sir, 
many men, many women, and many 
children.” Johns^^, at this time, did not 
know that Dr. Blair had just published a 
Dissertation, not only defending their 
authenticity, but seriously ranking them 
with the poems of Ilohier and Virgil ; and 
when he was aftfrwards informed of this 
circumstance, he expressed some dis- 
pleasure at Dr. Fordyce’s having suggested 
the topic, and said, “lam not^orry that 
they got thus much for their pains. Sir, 
it was like leading one to talk of a book, 
when the author is concealed behind the 
door.” 

He received me very courteously ; but, 
it must be confessed, that his apartment, 
and furniture,^and morning ciress, were 
sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of 
clothes looked ^ry rusty ; he had on a 

1 These were among the reigning wits of the 
day. i BonneH Thornton, Churchill, and Lloyd 
were all old Westminster boys. The two latter 
died in the following year, Thornton in 1768. 


little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which 
was too small fer his head ; his shirt-ncck 
and knees of his breeches were loose ; his 
black worsted stockings ill drawn up ; 
and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by 
way of slippers. But all these slovenly 
particularities were forgotten the moment 
that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, 
whom I do not recollect, were sitting with 
him ; and when they went away, I also rose*; 
but he said to me, “Nay, don’t go.” — 
“ Sir,” said I, “I am afraid that I intrude 
upon you. It is benevolent to allow me 
to sit and hear you.” He seemed pleased 
with this compliment, which I sincerely 
paid him, and answered, “Sir, I am obliged 
to any man who visits me. ” — I have pre- 
served the following short minute of what 
passed this day. 

“ Madness frequently discovers itself 
merely by unnecessary deviation from the 
usual modes of the world. My poor friend 
Smart shewed the disturbance of his mind, 
by falling upon his knees, and saying his 
prayers in the street, or in any other unusual 
place. Now although, rationally speaking, 
it is greater madness not to pray at all, than 
to pray as Smart did, I am afraid there arc 
so many who do not pray, that their under- 
standing is not called in question. ” 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, 
Christopher Smart, who was confined in a 
mad-house, he had, at another time, the 
following conversation with Dr. Burney. — 
Burney : “ How does poor Smart do. 
Sir ; is he likely to recover? ” Johnson : 
“ It seems as if his mind 4 iad ceased to 
struggle with the disease ; for he grows fat 
upon it.” Burney : “ Perhaps, Sir, that 
may be from want of exercise.” Johnson ; 
“No, Sir ; he has partly as much exercise 
as he used to have, for he digs in the 
garden. Indeed, before his confinement, 
4 ic used for exercise to walk to^the ale- 
house ; but he was carried\xss^ again. I 
did not think he ought to be shut up. His 
infirmities were not noxious to society. 
He insisted on people praying with him ; 
and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as any 
one else. Another charge was, that he 
did not love clean linen ; and I have no 
passion for it.” ® 

2 This confession is of a piece with a story told 
by one Wickins, a draper m Lichfield, with whom 
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Johnson continued. ** Mankind had a 
great aversion to intellectual lalK)iir ; but 
even supposing knowledge to be easily 
attainable, more people would be content 
to be ignorant than would take even a 
little trouble to acquire it. 

“ The morality of an action depends on 
the motive from which we act. If I fling 
half a crown to a beggar with intention 
to break his head, and he picks it up and 
buys victuals with it, the physical effect is 
good ; but, with respect to me, the action 
is very wrong. So, religious exercises, if 
not performed with an intention to please 
God, avail us nothing. As our Saviour 
says of those who perform them from other 
motives, ‘ Verily they have their reward. * 

“ The Christian religion has very strong 
evidences. It, indeed, appears in some 
degree strange to reason ; but in liistory 
we have undoubted facts, against which, 
in reasoning ^ priori^ we have more 
arguments than we have for them ; but 
then, testimony has great weight, and 
casts the balance. I w’ould recommend to 
every man whose faith is yet unsettled^ 
Grotius, — Dr. Pearson, — and Dr. Clarke.” 

Talking of Garrick, he said, ** lie is.thc 
first man in the world for sprightly con- 
versation.” 

When I rose a second time he again 
pressed me to stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went 
abroad at four in the afternoon, and seldom 
came home till two in the morning. I 
took the liberty to ask if he did not think 
it wrong to li\K thus, and not make more 
use of his great^alents. He owned it was 
a bad habit. On reviewing, at the distance 
of many years, my journal of this period, 
I wonder how, at iny first visit, I ventured 
to talk to him so freely, and that he bore 
it with so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to< 
promise ^o favour me with his company 
one evening at my lodgings ; and as 1 took 
my leave, snook me cordially by the hand. 
It is almost needless to add, that 1 felt no 

Johnson was on some terms of intimacy. Showing 
the Doctor over his house one day he pointed out 
to him a cold bath, expatiating on its salubrity. 
“Sir,” was the comment, “how do you do?" 
“ Very well, 1 thank yqi^. Doctor." “ Then, Sir, 
let well alone, and be content. 1 hath immer- 
sion.” 


little elation at having now «o happily 
established an acquaintance of which 1 had 
been so long ^mbitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for 
being thus minutely circumstantial, when 
it is considered that the acquaintance of 
Dr. Johnson was to me a most valuable 
acquisition, and laid the foundation of 
whatever instruction and entertainment 
they may receive from my collections con- 
cerning the great subject of the work which 
they are now perusing.* 

I did not visit him again till Monday, 
June 13 , at which time I recollect no part 
of his conversation, except that when 1 told 
him I had been to see Johnson ride upon 
three horses, he said, **Such a man. Sir, 
should be encouraged ; for his performances 
shew the extent of the human powers in one 
instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion 
of the faculties of man. He shews what 
may be at tained.by persevering application ; 
so that every man may hope, that by giving 
as much application, although perhaps he 
may never ride three horses at a time, or 
dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally 
expert in whatever profession he has chosen 
to pursue. ” ^ 

He again shook me by ^ic hand at 
parting, and asked me why I did not 
come oftener to him. Trusting that 1 was 
now in his good graces, i. answered, that 
he had not given me much encourage- 
ment, and reminded Ij^jp of the check I 
had received from him at our first inter- 
view. ** Poh, poh ! ” said he, with a 
complacent smile, “never mind these 
things. Come to nfe as often as you can. 

I shdl be glad to see yoi^” 

1 had learnt that his place of frequent re- 
sort was the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street, 
where he ^ved to sit up late, and 1 begged 
I might be allowed to pass an evening 
with him there soon, which he promised 
I should. A few days afterwards I met 
him near •lemple-bar, about one o’clock 
in the morning, and asked if he would 
then go to the Mitre. ** Sir,” said he, 
“it is too^late ; they wop’t let us in. 
But I’ll go with you another night with 
all my heart.” 

1 Johnson was an Irishman, ancL the first to 
exhibit this form of equestrianism in London. ‘ 
See Walpole’s LeHtn^ lii. 231. 
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A revolution of some importance in my 
plan of life had just taken place ; for in- 
stead of procuring a commission in the 
Foot-Guards, which was my own inclina- 
tion, I had, in compliance with my father’s 
wishes, agreed to study the law, and was 
soon to set out for Utrecht, to hear the 
lectures of an excellent Civilian in that 
university, and then to proceed on my 
travels. Though very desirous of obtain- 
ing Dr. Johnson’s advice and instruction 
on the mode of pursuing my studies, I was 
at this time so occupied, shall 1 call it ? 
or so dissipated, by the amusements of 
London, that our next meeting was not 
till Saturday, June 25, when happening 
to dine at Clifton’s eating-house, in 
Butcher-row, I was surprised to perceive 
Johnson come in and take his scat at 
another table. The mode of dining, or 
rather being fed, at such houses in London, 
is well known to many to be particularly 
unsocial, as there is no Ordinary, or 
united company, but each person has his 
own mess, and is under no obligation to 
hold any intercourse with any one. A 
liberal and full-minded man, however, 
who loves to talk, will break through this 
churlish ai^ unsocial restraint. Johnson 
and an Irisn gentleman got into a dispute 
concerning the cause of some part of 
mankind being* black. ‘‘Why, Sir,” 
said J ohnson, * * it has been accounted for in 
three ways ; cither by supposing that they 
are the posteri^ of Ham, who was 
cursed ; or that God at first created two 
kinds of men, one black and another 
white ; or that by the heat of the sun the 
skin is scorchc^ and so acquires a sooty 
hue. This matter has been much can- 
vassed among naturalists, but has never 
been brought to any certain issue.” 
What the Irishman said ^is totally 
obliterated from my mind ; but I remem- , 
ber that he became very warm and intem- 
perate in his expressions ; uf>on which 
Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. 
When he had retired, his antagonist took 
his revenge, as he thought, • by saying, 
** He has a most ungainly figure, and an 
affectation of nomposity, unworthy of a 
man of genius. ^ 

^ Johnsom had not observed that I was 
in the room. I followed him, however, { 


and he agreed to meet me in the evening 
at the Mitre. called on him, and we 
went thither at nine. We had a good 
supper, and port wine, of which he then, 
sometimes drank a bottle. The orthodox; 
high-church sound of the Mitrk, — the 
figure and manner of the celebrated 
Samuel Johnson, — the extraordinary 
power and precision of his conversation, 
and the pride arising from finding myself 
admitted as his companion, produced a 
variety of sensations, and a pleasing 
elevation of mind beyond what I had 
ever before experienced. I find in my 
Journal the following minute of our con- 
versation, which, though it will give but a 
very faint notion of what passed, is, in some 
degree, a valuable record ; and it will be 
curious in this view, as shewing how 
habitual to his mind were some opinions 
which appear in his works. 

“Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means 
a blockhead ; but by arrogating to himself 
too much, he was in danger of losing that 
degree of estimation to which he was en- 
titled. His friends gave out that he 
intended his birth-day Odes should be 
bad : but that was not the case. Sir ; for 
he kept them many months by him, and a 
few years before he died he shewed me 
one of them, with great solicitude to 
render it as perfect as might be, and I 
made some corrections, to which he was 
not very willing to submit. I remember 
the following couplet in allusion to the 
King and himself : 

' Perch’d on the eagle’s sSaring wing, 

The lowly linnet loves lo sing.’ 

Sir, he bad heard something of the fabulous 
tale of the wren sitting upon the eagle’s 
wdng, and he had applied it to a linnet. 
Cibber’s familiar style, however, was 
better than that which Whitehead has 
assumed. Grand nonsense is ifisupport- 
able. Whitehead is but a little man to 
inscribe verses to players.” 

I did not presume to controvert this 
censure, which was tinctured with bis 
prejudice against players, but I could not 
help thinking that a dramatic poet might 
with propriety pay a compliment to an 
eminery: performer, Whitehead has very 
happily done in his verses to Mr. Garrick* 
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“ Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate 
poet. He has not a bold imagination, 
nor much command of words. The 
obscurity in which he has involved 
himself will not persuade us that he is 
sublime. His ‘Elegy in a. Church-yard,* 
has a happy selection of images, but I don’t 
like what are called his great things. His 
Ode which begins 

* Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! ’ 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and 
plunging into the subject all at once. But 
such arts as these have no merit, unless 
when they are original. We admire them 
only once ; and this abruptness has 
nothing new in it. We have had it 
often before. Nay, we have it in the old 
song of Johnny Armstrong : 

* Is there ever a man in all Scotland 
From the highest estate to the lowest degree,’ 
&c. 

And then, Sir, 

‘ Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland, 

And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.’ 

There, now, you plunge at once into the 
subject. You have no previous narration 
to lead you to it. — The two next lines in 
that Ode are, I think, very good : 

' Though fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state.” ^ 

Here let it be observed, that although 
his opinion of*Gray’s poetry was widely 
different from ffiine, and I believe from 
that of most men of taste, by whom it is 
with justice highly admired, there is cer- 
tainly much absurdity in the clamour 
which has been raised, as if he had been 
culpably injurious to the merit of that 
bard, anfl had been actuated by envy. 
Alas ! ye little short-sighted critics, could 
Johnson be envious of the talents of any 
of his contemporaries ? That his opinion 
on this subject was what in private and in 
public he uniformly expressed, regardless 
of what others might think, we may 

1 My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable com- 
ments on Shakespeare, liris traced in that great 
poet the disjecta membra of these liftes. B. 
Gray had almady himsirlf done this. 


wonder, and perhaps regret ^ but it is 
shallow and unjust to charge him with 
expressing wjjat he did not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and 
wishing to avail myself of the opportunity 
which I fortunately had of consulting a 
sage, to hear whose wisdom, I conceived 
in the ardour of youthful imagination, 
that men filled with a noble enthusiasm 
for intellectual improvement would gladly 
have resorted from distant lands ; — I 
opened my mind to him ingenuously, and 
gave him a little sketch of my life, to 
which he was pleased to listen with great 
attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated 
very strictly in the principles of religion, 
I had for some time been misled into a 
certain degree of infidelity ; but that I 
was come now to a better way of thinking, 
and was fully satisfied of the tnith of the 
Christian revelation, though I was not 
clear as to every point considered to be 
orthodox. Being at all times a curious 
examiner of the human mind, and pleased 
with an undisguised display of what had 
passed in it, he called to me with warmth, 
“ Give me your hand ; I have taken a 
liking to you.” lie then began to des- 
cant upon the force of testimony, and the 
little we could know of final causes ; so 
that the objections of. Why was it so ? or, 
Why was it not so ? ought not to disturb 
us : adding that he himself had at one 
period been guilty of a temporary neglect 
of religion, but that it was not the result 
of argument, but mere absence of 
thought. 

After having given cr^it to reports of 
his bigotry, I was agreeably surprised 
w'hen he expressed the following very 
liberal sen^ent, which has the additional 
value of obviating an objection to our 
I holy religion, founded upon the discordant 
tenets of Christians themselves : “For 
my part, •Sir, I think all Christians, 
whether Papists or Protestants, ^ree in 
the essential articles, and that their differ- 
ences are trivial, and rather^political than 
religious.” 

We talked of belief |n ghosts. He 
said, “ Sir, 1 make a distinction between 
what a man may experience by the mere 
strength of his imagination, and what 
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imagination cannot possibly produce. 
Thus, suppose T should think that I saw 
a form, and heard a voice cry ‘ Johnson, 
you are a very wicked felfcw, and un- 
less you repent you will certainly be 
punished ; ’ my own unworthiness is so 
deeply impressed upon my mind, that I 
might imagine I thus saw and heard, 
and therefore I should not believe that 
an external communication had been 
made to me. But if a form should 
appear, and a voice should tell me that a 
particular man had died at a particular 
lace, and a particular hour, a fact which I 
ad no apprehension of, nor any means of 
knowing, and this fact, with all its cir- 
cumstances, should afterwards be un- 
questionably proved, I should, in that 
case, be persuaded that I had super- 
natural intelligence imparted tome.” 

Here it is proper, once for all, to give 
a true and fair statement of Johnson’s way 
of thinking upon the question, whether 
departed spirits are ever permitted to 
appear in this world, or in any way to 
operate upon human life. He has been 
ignorantly misrepresented as weakly 
credulous upon that subject ; and, there- 
fore, thougji I feel an inclination to dis- 
dain and treat with silent contempt so 
foolish a notion concerning my illustrious 
friend, yet as I And it has gained ground, 
it is necessary to refute it. The real fact 
then is, that Jolmson had a very philo- 
sophical mind, a^ such a rational respect 
for testimony, as to make him submit his 
understanding to what was authentically 
proved, though he could not comprehend 
why it was so. ^ing thus disposed, he was 
willing to inquire into the truth of any 
relation of supernatural agency, a general 
belief of which has prevailed i;j all nations 
and ages. But so far was he from being 
the dupe of implicit faith, that he exam-* 
ined the matter with a jealous attention, 
and no man was more ready td refute its 
falsehood when he had discovered it. 
Churchill in his poem entitled “ The 
Ghost,” ava^ed* himself of *the absurd 
credulity imputed to Johnson, and drew 
a caricature o/ him under the name of 
“POMPOSO,” representing him as one of 
the believers of the story of a ghost in Cock 
Lane, which, in the year 1762, had gained 


very general credit in London. Many of my 
readers, I am cpnvinced, are to this hour 
under an impression that Johnson was 
thus foolishly deceived. It will therefore 
surprise them a good deal when they are 
informed upon undoubted authority, that 
Johnson was one of those by whom the 
imposture was detected. The story had 
become so popular that he thought it 
should be investigated; and in this re.- 
search he was assisted by the Reverend 
Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the 
great detector of impostures ; who informs 
me, that after the gentlemen who went and 
examined into the evidence were satisfied 
of its falsity, Johnson wrote in their 
presence an account of it, which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers and “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” and undeceived the 
world. ^ 

1 The account was as follows : “ On the night 
of the ist of February, many gentlemen, eminent 
for their rank and character, were, by the invita- 
tion of the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, 
assembled at his -house, for the examination of 
the noises supposed to be made by a departed 
.spirit, for the detection of some enormous crime. 
About ten at night the gentlemen met in the 
chamber in which the girl, supposed to be dis- 
turbed by a .spirit, had, with proper caution, been 
put to bed by .several ladies. ^ They .sat rather 
more than an hour, and hearing nothing, went 
down stairs, when they interrogated the father of 
the girl, who denied, m the strongest terms, any 
knowledge or belief of fraud. The supposed 
spirit had before publicly promised, by an affirma- 
tive knock, that it would attend one of the 
gentlemen into the vault under the church of St. 
John, Clerkenwell, where the body is deposited, 
and give a token of her presence there, by a 
knock upon her coibn ; it warj therefore deter- 
mined to make this trial^ o^ the existence or 
veracity of the supposed spirit. While they were 
inquiring and deliberating, they were summoned 
into the girl’s chamber by .some ladies who were 
near her bed, and who had heard knocks and 
scratches. When the gentlemen entered, the 
girl declared that .she felt the .spirit like a mouse 
upon her back, and was required to hold her 
hands out of bed. From that time, though the 
spirit was very solemnly required to ftianifest its 
existence by appearance, by impression on the 
hand or body of any present, by scratches, 
knock.s, or any other agency, no evidence of any 
preternatural power was exhibited. The spirit 
was then very seriously advertised that the person 
to whom the promise was made of striking the 
coffin, was then about to visit the vault, and that 
the performance of the promise was then claimed. 
The company at one o’clock went into the church, 
and the gentleman to.^hom the promise was 
made, ^ent with another into the vault. The 
spirit was solemnly required to perform its pro- 
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Our conversation proceeded. “ Sir,” 
said he, “ I am a friend tq subordination, 
as most conducive to the happiness of 
society. There is a recijirocal pleasure 
in governing and lieing governed.” 

“ Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men 
we now have as an author, and he is a very 
worthy man too. lie has been loose 
in his principles, but he is coming 
right.” 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of 
“Elvira,” which had been acted the 
preceding winter at Drury Lane, and that 
the Honourable Andrew Ei-skine, Mr. 
Dempster, and myself, had joined in 
writing a pamphlet, entitled “ Critical 
Strictures” against it.^ That the mild- 
ness of Dempster’s disposition had, how- 
ever, relented ; and he candidly said, 
“We have hardly a right to abuse this 
tragedy ; for bad as it is, how vain should 
either of us be to write one not near so 
good.” Johnson: “ Why no. Sir ; this 
is not just reasoning. You //laj/ abuse a 
tragedy, though you cannot write one. 
You may scold a carpenter who has made 
you a bad table, though you cannot make 
a table. It is not your trade to make 
tables. ” 

When I talked to him of the 
paternal estate to which I was heir, he 
said, “ Sir, let me tell you, that to be a 
Scotch landlord, where you have a 
number of families dependent upon you, 
and attached to you, is, perhaps, as high 
a situation as humanity can arrive at. 
A merchant c upon the ’Change of 
London, with 400,000/. is nothing ; an 
English duke, with an immense fortune, 
is nothing : he has no tenants who con- 

mise, but nothing more than silence ensued : the 
person supposed to be accused by the spirit, then 
went down with several others, but no effect was 
perceived. Upon their return they examined the 
girl, but dbuld draw no confession from her. 
Between two and three she desired and was per- 
mitted to go home with her father. It is, there- 
fore, the opinion of the whole assembly, that the 
child has some art of making or counterfeiting a 
particular noise, and that there is no agency of 
any higher cause.” B. 

I The Critical Review, in which Mallet him- 
self sometimes wrote, characterized this pamphlet 
as “The crude efforts of envy, petulance, and 
self-conceit.” There brip^g thus three mithets, 
we the three authors had a humorous contention 
how each should be app|opriated. B. 


sider themselves as under his.patriarchal 
care, and who will follow him to the field 
upon an emergency.” 

His notiorf of the dignity of a Scotch 
landlord had been formed upon what he 
had heard of the Highland chiefs ; for it 
is long since a lowland landlord has been 
so curtailed in his feudal authority, that 
he has little more influence over his 
tenants than an English landlord; and 
of late years most of the Highland chiefs 
have destroyed, by means too well known, 
the princely power which they once 
enjoyed.® 

He proceeded : “Your going abroad. 
Sir, and breaking off idle habits, may be 
of great importance to you. I would go 
where there are Courts and learned men. 
There is a good deal of Spain that has 
not been perambulated. I would have 
you go thither. A man of inferior 
talents to yours may furnish us with use- 
ful observations upon that country. ” His 
supposing me, at that period of life, 
capable of writing an account of my 
travels that would deserve to be read, 
elated me not a little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader 
whether this faithful detail of his frank- 
ness, complacency, and kindness to a 
young man, a stranger and a Scotchman, 
does not refute the unjustn opinion of the 
harshness of his general demeanour. His 
occasional reproofs of folly, impudence, 
or impiety, and even the sudden sallies of 
his constitutional irritability of temper, 
which have been preserved for the 
poignancy of their wit, have produced 
that opinion among those^who have not 
considered that such instances, though 
collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small 
volume ai^ read over in a few hours, 
were, in fact, scattered through a long 
series of years : years, in which his time 
was chiefly spent in instructing and 
delighting fnankind by his writings and 
conversation, in acts of piety to Gc^, and 
good-will to men. 

1 complailled to him that had not yet 
acquired much knowledge, and asked his 

3 According to Lockhart Bo^vell alludes here 
to the substitution of sheep-farming for the old 
black cattle system by which, as fewer/iands were 
required on the land, many of the clansmen were 
driven to emigrate to America. 
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advice as my studies. He said, 
“Don’t talk of study now. I will pve 
you a plan ; but it will require some time 
to consider of it.” “It is fery good in 
you,” I replied, “ to allow me to be with 
you thus. Had it been foretold to me 
some years ago that I should pass an even- 
ing with the author of the ‘Rambler,’ 
how should I have exulted ! ” What I 
then expressed, was sincerely from the 
heart. He was satisfied that it was, and 
cordially answered, “ Sir, I am glad we 
have met. I hope we shall pass many 
evenings and mornings too, together.” 
We finished a couple of bottles of port, 
and sat till between one and two in the 
morning. 

He wrote this year in the “Critical 
Review” the account of “ 'relemachus, a 
Mask,” by the Reverend George Graham, 
of Eton College. The subject of this 
beautiful poem was particularly interesting 
to Johnson, who had much experience 
of “ the conflict of opposite principles,” 
which he describes as “The contention 
between pleasure and virtue, a struggle 
which will always be continued while the 
present system of nature shall subsist ; nor 
can history^or poetry exhibit more than 
pleasure triumphing over virtue, and virtue 
subjugating pleasure.” 

As Dr. 01iver<Ioldsmith will frequently 
appear in this narrative, I shall endeavour 
to make my refers in some degree 
acquainted with h?singular character. He 
was a native of Ireland, and a contem* 
pprary with Mr. Burke, at 'Frinity College, 
Dublin, but did not then give much 
promise of futur^celebrity. He, however, 
observed to Mr. Malone, that “Though he 
made no great figure in mathematics, 
which was a study in much njoute there, 
he could turn an Ode of Ilorace into 
English better than any of them.” He. 
afterwards studied physic at Edinburgh, 
and upon the Continent, and ITiave been 
informed, was enabled to pursue his 
travels on foot, partly by demanding at 
Universities ^o enter the lists as a dis- 
patant,by wmch, according to the custom 
of many of th^m, he was entitled to the 
premium of a crown, when luckily for 
him his challenge was not accepted ; so 
that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he ‘ 


disputed his passage through Europe. He 
then came to England, and was employed 
successively in me capacities of an usher 
to an academy, a corrector of the press, a 
reviewer, and a writer for a newspaper. 
He had sagacity enough to cultivate 
assiduously the acquaintance of Johnson, 
and his faculties were gradually enlarged 
by the contemplation of such a model. 
To me and many others it appeared that 
he studiously copied the manner of John- 
son, though, indeed, upon a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had i)ublished 
nothing with his name, though it was pretty 
generally known that one Dr. Goldsmith 
was the author of “ An Inquiry into the 
present State of polite I.earning in 
Europe,” and of “The Citizen of the 
World,” a series of letters supposed to be 
written from I.ondon by a Chinese.^ No 
man had the art of displaying with more 
advantage as a writer, whatever literary 
acquisitions he made. ‘ ‘ Nihil quod tetigit 
non ornavit. His mind resembled a fer- 
tile, but thin soil. There was a quick, but 
not a strong vegetation, of whatever 
chanced to be thrown upon it. No deep 
root could be struck. The oak of the 
forest did not grow there ; but the elegant 
shrubbery and the fragrant parterre 
appeared in gay succession. It has been 
generally circulated and believed that he 
was a mere fool in conversation but in 

^ He had also published The Bee^ a collection 
of Essays on "the amusements, follies, and vices 
in fashion^" &c. 

2 See his Epitaph in Westmip,ster Abbey, writ- 
ten by Dr. Johnson. B. 

2 In allusion to this, Mr. Hcfrace Walpole, who 
admired his writings, said he was " an inspired 
idiot ; ” and Garrick described him as one 

" jfor shortness call’d Noll, ^ 

Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor 
Poll." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to me that he 
frequently heard Goldsmith talk waAnly of the 
pleasure of being liked, and observe how hard it 
would be if literary excellence should preclude a 
man from that satisfaction, which he perceived it 
often did, from the envy which attended it ; and 
therefore Sir Joshua was convinced that he was 
intentionally more absurd, in order to lessen 
himself in social intercourse, trusting that his 
character would be sufficiently supported by his 
work. Jf it indeed was his intention to appear 
absurd in company, heovas often very successful. 
But witS due deference ^ Sir Joshua’s ingenuity, 
I think the conjecture too refined. B. 
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truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. I believe ■ was true in a certain degree. 
He had, no doubt, a more than common though in the instance he gave he was by 
share of that hurry of ideas which we no means cojrect. He told me that he 
often find in his countrymen, and which had sold a novel for four hundred pounds, 
sometimes produces a laughable confusion This was his “Vicar of Wakefield.** 
in expressing them. He was very much But Johnson informed me, that he had 
what the French call un itourdi^ and from made the bargain for Goldsmith and the 
vanity and an eager desire of being con- price was sixty pounds. “ And, Sir^** said 
spicuous wherever he was, he frequently he, “a sufficient price too, when it was 
talked cwelessly without knowledge of sold ; for then the fame of Goldsmith had 
the subject, or even without thought, not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by 
His person was short, his countenance his ‘ Traveller * ; and the bookseller had 
coarse and vulgar, his deportment that such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, 
of a scholar awkwardly affecting the that he kept the manuscript by him a long 
easy gentleman. Those who were in time, and did not oublish it till after the 
any way distinguished, excited envy in ‘ Traveller * had appeared. Then, to be 
him to so ridiculous an excess, that the sure, it was accidentally worth more 
instances of it arc hardly credible. When money. ** 

accompanying two beautiful young ladies 1 Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins < 
with their mother on a tour in France, he have strangely mis-stated the history of 
was seriously angry that more attention Goldsmith’s situation and Johnson’s 
was paid to them than to him ; and once friendly interference, when this novel was 
at the exhibition of the pattioccini in sold. I shall give it authentically from 
London, when those who sat next him Johnson’s own exact narration : 
observed with what dexterity a puppet “I received one morning a message from 

was made to toss a pike, he could not poor Goldsmith that he was in great dis- 
bear that it should have such praise, and tress, and as it was not in his power to 
exclaimed with some warmth, “Pshaw! come to me, begging that I would come 
I can do it better myself. ” * to him as soon as possible. I f^ent him a 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system guinea, and promised to come to him 
of any sort, so that his conduct must not directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
be strictly scrutinized ; but his affections was drest, and found thattiis landlady had 
were social and generous, and when he had arrested him for his rent, at which he was 
money he gave it away very liberally, in a violent passion. ]^erceiYed that he 
His desire of imaginary consequence pre- had already changed my guinea, and had 
dominated over his attention to truth, got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before 
When he beg^ to rise into notice, he said him. I put the cork into the bottle, 
he had a brother who w'as Dean of desired he would be calm, and began to 
Durham,® a fiction so easily detected, that talk to him of the mean* by which he 
it was wonderful how he should have been might be extricated. He then told me that 
so inconsiderate as to hazard it. He he had a novel ready for the press, which 
boasted to me at this time of the power he produce^ to me. I looked into it, and 
of his pen in commanding money, which saw its merit ; told the landlady I should 

1 MLss H^mecks, one of whom is now married 
to Heniy Bunbury, Esq. and the other to Colonel 
(iwyn. B. Mrs. Gwyn was the “Jessamy Bride." 

.See Goldsmith’s H^orks^ Globe Ed. p. 691, and 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 

3 He went home with Mr. Burke to supper; 

and broke his shin by attemptine to exhioit to # ^ ^ 

the company how much better he could jump ^ Anecdotes of Johnson^ p. X19. Life of 
over a stick than the puppets. B. Johnson^ p. 420. B. 

8 1 am willing to nope that there may have 8 It may not be improper to«nnex^ here Mrs. 
been some mistake as to this anecdote, though 1 Piozzi’s account of this transaction, in her own 
had it from a Dignitafjr of the churt^. Dr. words, as a specimen of the extreme«tnaccuracy 
I.saac Goldsmith, his near relation, was Dean of with which all her anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are . 
Cloyne, in r747. B. related, or rather discoloured and distorted. " Z 


soon return, and having gone to a book- 
seller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought 
Goldsmith^he money, and he discharged 
his rent, not without rating his landlady in 
a high tone ^r having used him so ill.^’ ® 
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My next meeting with Johnson was on mentioned, Johnson said, ** Campbell is a 
Friday the •ist of July, when he and I and man of much knowledge, and has a good 
Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. 1 share of imagination. His * Hermippus 
was before this time pret|y well ac- Redivivus * ^ is very entertaining, as an 
quainted with Goldsmith, who was one of account of the Hermetic philosophy, and 
the brightest ornaments of the John- as furnishing a curious history of the ex- 
sonian school. Goldsmith’s respectful travagances of the human mind. If it were 
attachment to Johnson was then at its merely imaginary, it would be nothing at 
height ; for his own literary reputation all. Campbell is not always rigidly careful 
had not yet distinguished him so much as of truth in his conversation ; but 1 do not 
to excite a vain desire of competition with believe there is anything of this carelessr 
his great Master. He had increased my ness in his books. Campbell is a good 
admiration of the goodness of Johnson’s man, a pious man. I am afraid he has 
heart, by incidental remarks in the course not been in the inside of a church for 
of conversation ; such as, when I men- many years ; ® but he never passes a church 
tioned Mr. Levett, whom he entertained without pulling off his hat. This shews 
under his roof, “ He is poor and honest, that he has good principles. I used to go 
which is recommendation enough to John- pretty often to Campbell’s on a Sunday 
son ; ” and when I wondered that he was evening till I began to consider that the 
very kind to a man of whom I had heard shoals of Scotchmen who flocked about 
a very bad character, “ He is now become him might probably say, when any thing 
miserable, and that insures the protection of mine was well done, ‘ Ay, ay, he has 
of Johnson.” learnt this of Cawmell ! ’ ” 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to He talked very contemptuously of 
maintain, I suppose from an affectation of Churchill’s poetry, observing, that “ It had 
paradox, ‘‘that knowledge was not a temporary currency, only from its 
desirable on its own account, for it often audacity of abuse, and being filled with 
was a source of unhappiness : ’’ — ^John- living names, and that it would sink into 
SON: “Why, Sir, that knowledge may oblivion.” I ventured to hint that he was 
in some oses produce unhappiness, I not quite a fair judge, as Churchill had 
allow. But, upon the whole, knowledge, attacked him violently.® Johnson: 
per se, is certainly an object which every “ Nay, Sir, 1 am a very fair judge. He 
man would wish to attain, although, 

perhaps, he may not take the trouble 1 A translation of a work published at Frank- 
necessary for attai^jjng it.” * 742 » Cohausen, a German physician 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated ^*2^ram ^inclined to think that he was misin- 
political and biographical writer, being formed as to this circumstance. I own I am 

jealous for my worthy friend Dr # John Campbell, 
have forgotten the year, but it could scarcely, I For though Milton could withf^t remorse absent 
think, be later than 1765 or 1766, that he was himself from public worship, I cannot. On the 
called abruptly f%m our house after dinner^ contrary, 1 have the same habitual impressions 
and returning in about three hours, said he had upon my mind, with those of a truly venerable 
been with an enraged author, whose landlady Judge, who said to Mr. Langton, “Friend 
pressed him (or payment within doors, while the Langton, if I have not been at church on Sunday, 
bailiffs beset him without ; that he KJlis drinking I do not feel myself easy.” Dr. Campbell was a 
himself drunk with Madeira, to drown care, and sincerely religious man. Lord Macartney, who 
fretting over a novel, which, when finished, was is eminent for his variety of knowledge, and at- 
to be his whole fortune, but he could not get it tention to men of talents, and knew^liim well, 
done for distraction, nor could hejstep out of told me, that when he called on him in a morning, 
doors to offer it for sale. Mr. Johnson, therefore, he found him reading a chapter in a Greek New 
sent away the bottle, and went to the bookseller, Testament, which he informed his Lordship was 
recommending the performance, and desiring his constant practice. The quantity of Dr. 
some immediate relief; which whJh he brought Campbell’s composition is almost incredible, and 
back to the writtr, he called the woman of the his labours brought him large profits. Dr. Joseph 
house directly to partake of punch, ana pass Warton told me that Johnson .said of him, “He 
their time in merriment.'* Anecdotes of Dr. is the richest author that ever grazed the common 
fohnson, p. ng. B. 'The novel was sold in of literature.” B. 

ryfia* thougl^ not published till 1766. Johnson’s ® In The Author, up^Jjer the subject of ocn- 
acquaintance with the Thrales began in 1764. sioners, &s well as in The Ghost. 
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did not 'attack me violently till he found I 
did not like his poetry ; and his attack on 
me shall not prevent me from continuing 
to say what I think of him, from an appre- 
hension that it may be ascribed to resent- 
ment. .No, Sir, I called the fellow a 
blockhead at first, and 1 will call him a 
blockhead still. However, I will acknow- 
ledge that I have a better opinion of him 
now, than I once had ; for he has shewn 
more fertility than I expected. To be 
sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good 
fruit : he only bears crabs. But, Sir, a 
tree that produces a great many crabs is 
better than a tree which produces only a 
few.” 

In this depreciation of Churchill’s 
poetry I could not agree with him. It is 
very true that the greatest part of it is 
upon the topics of the day, on which ac- 
count, as it brought him great fame and 
profit at the time, it must proportionably 
slide out of the public attention as other 
occasional objects succeed. But Churchill 
had extraordinary vigour both of thought 
and expression. His portraits of the 
players will ever be valuable to the true 
lovers of the drama, and his strong 
caricatures of several eminent men of his 
age, will not be forgotten by the curious. 
Let me add, that there is in his works many 
passages which are of a general nature ; 
and his “ Prophecy of Famine ” is a poem 
of no ordinary merit. It is, indeed, falsely 
injurious to Scotland ; but therefore may 
be allowed a greater share of invention. 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a 
burlesque “ Cfde. on St. Cecilia’s Hay,” 
adapted to the 'Ancient British music, viz. 
the salt-box, the jews-harp, the marrow- 
bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or 
hurdy-gurdy, &c. Johnson praised its 
humour, and seemed much diverted with 
it. He repeated the following passage ; 

In strains more exalted the .salt-box shall join, 

And clattering and battering and clapping com- 
bine ; 

With a rap and a tap while the hollow side 
sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling 
rebounds.’* l 


1 In z76o 1 set for Smart and Newbery, 
Thornton s burlesque Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
It was performed at R^elagh inmasks,^o a very 
crowded audience, as I was told ; for I then 


‘ I mentioned the periodical paper called 
“The Connoisseur.” He said it 
wanted matter. — No doubt it had not the 
deep thinking of Johnson’s writings. 
But surely it nas just views of the surface 
of life, and in a very sprightly manner. 
His opinion of “ The World ” was not 
much higher than of “ The Connoisseur.” 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect 
manner in which 1 am obliged to exhibit 
Johnson’s conversation at this period. In 
the early part of my acquaintance with 
him, I was so rapt in admiration of his 
extraordinary colloquial talents, and so 
little accustomed to his peculiar mode of 
expression, that I found it extremely 
difficult to recollect and record his con- 
versation with its genuine vigour and 
vivacity. In progress of time, when my 
mind was, as it were, strongly impregnated 
with the Johnsonian ather^ I could with 
much facility and exactness, carry in my 
memory and commit to paper the ex- 
uberant variety of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams, as she was 
then called, though she did not reside 
with him in the Temple under his roof, 
but had lodgings in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, had so much of his attention, that 
he every night drank tea with«.her before 
he went home, however late it mi^t be, 
and she always sat up for him. This, it 
may be fairly conjectured, was not .alone 
a proof of his regard for hery but of his 
own unwillingness t(^o into solitude, 
before that unseasonable hour at which 
he had habituated himself to expect the 
oblivion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, 
being a privileged man, went with him 
this night, strutting awa}ii and calling to 
me with an air of superiority, like that 
of an esoteric over an exoteric disciple of 
a sage o( antiquity, “I go to Miss 
Williams.” I confess, I then envied him 
this mighty privilege, of which he seemed 

resided in Clorfolk. Beard sung the salt-box 
song, which was admirably accompanied on that 
instrument by Brent, the fencing-master, and 
father of Miss Brent, the celebrated singer; 
Skegas on tffe broom-stick, as bassoon : and a 
rema^able performer on the jei'S-harp. — ** Bus- 
zing twangs the iron lyre.”_ Cleavers were cast 
in bell-metal for this entertainment. All the per- 
formers of the old woman’s Oratory, employed 
by Foote were, I believe, employed^t Ranel^h 
on this occasion. Burney, 
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so proud ; but it was not long before I 
obtained tlfe same mark of distinction. 

On Tuesday the 5 th of July, I again 
visited Johnson. He tol^ me he had 
looked into the poems of a pretty 
voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John 
Ogilvie, one of the Presbyterian ministers 
of Scotland, which had lately come out, 
but could find no thinking in them. 
Boswell : “ Is there not imagination in 
them, Sir?” Johnson ; “ Why, Sir, there 
is in them what was imagination, but it 
is no more imagination in him^ than 
sound is sound in the echo. And his 
diction too is not his own. We have long 
ago seen white-robed innocence^ and 
flower-bespangled meads,^* 

Talking of London, he observed, “ Sir, 
if you wish to have a just notion of the 
ma^itude of this city, you must not be 
satisfied with seeing its great streets and 
squares, but must survey the innumerable 
little lanes and courts. It is not in the 
showy evolutions of buildings, but in the 
multiplicity of human habitations which 
are crowded together, that the wonderful 
immensity of London consists.” — I have 
often amused myself with thinking how 
different a place London is to different 
people. T£ey, whose narrow minds are 
contracted to the consideration of some 
one particular pursuit, view it only 
through that iftedium. A politician 
thinks of it merely as the seat of govern- 
ment in its di^ent departments ; a 
grazier, as a vast market for cattle ; a 
mercantile man, as a place where a pro- 
digious deal of business is done upon 
’Change; a dramatic enthusiast, as the 
grand scene of tiieatrical entertainments ; 
a man of pleasure, as an assemblage of 
taverns, and the great emporium for ladies 
of easy virtue. But the mtellejtual man 
is struck with it, as comprehending the 
whole of human life in all its variety, the 
contemplation of which is inexljaustible. 

On Wednesday, July 6th, he was 
engaged to sup with me at my lodgings 
in Downing Street, Westminster. But 
on the precedifig night my landlord having 
behaved very rudely to me and some 
company who were with me, I had 
r^olved not to remain another night in 
his house. * I was exceedingly uneasy at 


the awkward appearance I supposed I 
should make to Johnson and the other 
gentlemen whom I had invked, not being 
able to receive them at home, and being 
obliged to order supper at the Mitre. I 
went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as of a serious distress. He 
laughed, and said, ** Consider, Sir, how 
insignificant this will appear a twelve- 
month hence.” — Were this consideration 
to be applied to most of the little 
vexatious incidents of life, by which our 
quiet is too often disturbed, it would 
prevent many painful sensations. I have 
tried it frequently, with good effect. 
“There is nothing,” continued he, “ in 
this mighty misfortune ; nay, we shall 
be better at the Mitre.” I told him that 
I had been at Sir John Fielding’s office,^ 
complaining of my landlord, and had 
been informed, that though I had taken 
my lodgings for a year, I might, upon 
proof of his bad behaviour, quit them 
when I pleased, without being under an 
obligation to pay rent for any longer time 
than while I possessed them. The fertility 
of Johnson’s mind could shew itself even 
upon so small a matter as this. “ Why, 
Sir,” said he, “ I suppose this must be the 
law, since you have been told so in Bow 
Street. But, if your landlord could hold 
you to your bargain, and the lodgings 
should be yours for a year, you may 
certainly use them as you think fit. So, 
Sir, you may quarter two life-guardsmen 
I upon him ; or you may send the greatest 
[scoundrel you can find into your apart- 
ments ; or you may say that* you want to 
make some experiraentJ in natural 
philosophy, and may burn a large 
quantity of assafietida in his house.” 

I had as my guests this evening at the 
Mitre tavern. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an Irish 
gentleman, for whose agreeable 9ompany 
I was obliged to Mr. Davies, and the 
Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie,® who was 

1 Half-brother to Henry Fielding, and his suc- 
cessor in the ofTice of Justice for Westminster. 

2 The Northern bard mentioned above. When 
I asked Dr. Johnson’s permis.sion to introduce 
him, he obligingly aareed ; adding, however, 
with .a sly plea-santry, ‘‘ but he must give us none 
of his poetry.” It is re^^kable that Johnson 
and Chulchill, however tlmuch they differed in 
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desirous of being in company with my 
illustrious friend, while I, in my turn, 
was proud to have the honour of shewing 
one of my countrymen upon what easy 
terms Johnson permitted me to live with 
him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with 
too much eagerness, to shim^ and dis- 
puted very warmly with Johnson against 
the well-known maxim of the British 
Constitution, “ the King can do no 
wrong;” affirming, that “What was 
morally false could not be politically 
true ; and as the King might, in the 
exercise of his regal power, command 
and cause the doing of what was wrong, 
it certainly might be said, in sense and 
in reason, that he could do wrong.” 
Johnson; “Sir, you are to consider, 
that in our constitution, according to its 
true principles, the King is the head, he 
is supreme ; he is above every thing, and 
there is no power by which he can be 
tried. Therefore, it is. Sir, that we hold 
the King can do no wrong ; that whatever 
may happen to be wrong in government 
may not be above our reach, by being 
ascribed to Majesty. Redress is always 
to be had ajgainst oppression, by punishing 
the immediate agents. The King, though 
he ^ should command, cannot force 
a judge to condemn a man un- 
justly ; therefore it is the judge whom 
we ^ prosecute and punish. Political 
institutions arc formed upon the con- 
sideration of what will most frequently, 
tend to the good of the whole, although 
now and thtn exceptions may occur. 
Thus it is bettf r in general that a nation 
should have a supreme legislative power, 
although it may at times be abused. And 
then. Sir, there is this consideration, that 
if the abuse be enormous^ Nature will rise 
up, and claiming her original rights, 
overturn a c^upt political system,'^' I 
mark this animated sentence with peculiar 
pleasure, as a noble instance of that truly 
dignified spirit of freedom which ever 
glowed in his heart, though he was charged 
with slavish tenets by superficial 

other TOint^ agreed on this subject. See 
Churchill s Journey. It is, however, but Justice 
to Dr. Ogilvie to obs^e, that his Day of Judg- 
ment has no inconsiderable share of mAit. B. 


observers; because he was at all times 
indignant against that false (patriotism, 
that pretended love of freedom, that 
unruly restl^sness, which is inconsistent 
with the stable authority of any good 
government. 

This generous sentiment, which he 
uttered with great fervour, struck me 
exceedingly, and stirred my blood to that 
pitch of fancied resistance, the possibility 
of which I am glad to keep in mind, but 
to which I trust I never shall be forced. 

“Great abilities,” said he, “ are not 
requisite for an historian ; for in historical 
composition, all the greatest powers of 
the human mind are quiescent. He has 
facts ready to his hand ; so there is no 
exercise of invention. Imagination is not 
required in any high degree ; only about 
as much as is used in the lower kinds of 
poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and 
colouring, will fit a man for the task, if 
he can give the application which is 
necessary.” 

“Bayle’s Dictionary is a very useful 
work for those to consult who love the 
biographical part of literature, which is 
what I love most.” 

Talking of the eminent writers in 
Queen Anne^s reign, he observed, “I 
think Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among 
I them. He was the most universal genius, 
j being an excellent physician, a man of 
I deep learning, and a man of much humour. 
Mr. Addison was, to bg^sure, a great man ; 
his learning was not profound ; but his 
morality, his humour, and his elegance of 
writing, set him very high.” 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to 
choose for the topic of%his conversation 
the praises of his native country. He 
l^gan with saying, that there was very 
rich land^round Edinburgh. Goldsmith, 
who had studied physic there, contradicted 
this, very untruly, with a sneering laugh. 
Disconcejted a little by this, Mr. Ogilvie 
then took new ground, where, I suppose, 
he thought himself perfectly safe ; for he 
observed, that Scotland ha4 a great many 
noble wild prospects. Johnson: “I 
believe. Sir, you have a great many. 
Norway, too, has noble wild prospects ; 
and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious 
noble wild prospects. But, ^ir, let me 
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tell you, the noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees, is the high road 
that leads him to England y This un* 
expected and pointed sally produced a 
roar of applause. After all, however, 
those who admire the rude grandeur of 
Nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9, I found John- 
son surrounded with a numerous levee 
but have not preserved any part of his 
conversation. On the 14th we had an- 
other evening by ourselves at the Mitre. 
It happening to be a very rainy night, I 
made some common-place observations 
on the relaxation of nerves and depression 
of spirits which such weather occasioned 
adding, however, that it was good for the 
vegetable creation. Johnson, who, as we 
have already seen, denied that the 
temperature of the air had any influence 
on the human frame, answered, with a 
smile of ridicule, “ Why, yes. Sir, it is 
good for vegetables, and for the animals 
who eat those vegetables, and for the 
animals who eat those animals.** This 
observation of his aptly enough introduced 
a good supper ; and I soon forgot, in 
Johnson’s company, the influence of a 
moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his 
companion, though I had all possible 
reverence for him, I expressed a regret 
that I could not be so easy with my father, 
though he was not much older than John- 
son, and certainljr however respectable 
had not more learning and greater abilities 
to depress me. I asked him the reason 
of this. Johnson : “Why, Sir, I am a 
man of the worlc^^ I live in thfe world, 
and I take, in some degree, the colour of 
the world as it moves along. Your father 
is a judge in a remote part of tljp island, 
and all his notions are taken from the old 
world. Besides, Sir, there must always 
be a struggle between a father and son, 
while one aims at power and th^ other at 
independence. ” I said, I was afraid my 
father would force me to be a lawyer. 
Johnson : “ Sj^, you need norbe afraid 

Johnson, says Burney, would suffer none of 
his friends to fill up chasms in conversation with 
remarks on the weather. But as the years went 
on he was forced at last to the confession that 
" I am now reduced to think, and am at least 
content to talk of the weather.” 


of his forcing you to be a laborious 
practising lawyer; that is not in his 
powei*. Fot as the proverb says, ‘One 
man may lead a horse to the water, but 
twenty cannot make him drink.* He may 
be displeased that you are not what he 
wishes you to be ; but that displeasure will 
not go far. If he insists only on your 
having as much law as is necessary for a 
man of property, and then endeavours ta 
get you into Parliament, he is quite in the 
right.** 

He enlarged very convincingly upon 
the excellence of rhyme over blank verse 
in English poetry. I mentioned to him 
that Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectures 
upon composition, when I studied under 
him in the College of Glasgow, had 
maintained the same opinion strenuously, 
and I repeated some of his arguments. 
Johnson : “Sir, I was once in company 
with Smith, and we did not take to each 
other ; but had I known that he loved 
rhyme as much as you tell me he does, I 
should have hugged him.” 

Talking of those who denied the truth 
of Christianity, he said, “It is always 
easy to be on the negative side. If a 
man were now to deny that there is salt 
upon the table, you could not reduce him 
to an absurdity. Come, let us try this a 
little farther. I deny that Canada is taken, 
and I can support my denial by pretty 
good arguments. The French are a much 
more numerous people than we ; and it is 
not likely that they would allow us to 
take it. ‘ But the Ministry have assured 
us, in all the formality of tfle “ Gazette,’* 
that it is taken.* — Very true. But the 
Ministry have put us to an enormous 
expense by the war in America, and it is 
their interest to persuade us that we have 
got something for our money. — ‘ But the 
fact is confirmed by thousands pf men 
who were at the taking of it. * — Ay, but 
these men have still more interest in 
deceiving us. They don’t want that you 
should think the French have beat them, 
but that they have beat the French. Now 
suppose you should go over and find that 
it is really taken, that would only satisfy 
yourself ; for when you come home we 
will not believe you. ^e will say, you 
have been bribed. — ‘^et, Sir, notwith- 
I 
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standing all these plausible objections, we 
have no doubt that Canada is really ours.’ 
Such is the weight of common testimony. 
How much stronger are the evidences of 
the Christian religion?” 

“Idleness is a disease which must be 
combated ; but I would not advise a rigid 
adherence to a particular plan of study. 
I myself have never persisted in any plan 
for two days together. A man ought to 
read just as inclination leads • him ; for 
what he reads as a task will do him little 

ood. A young man should read hve 

ours in a day, and so may acquire a great 
deal of knowledge.” 

To a man of vigorous intellect and 
ardent curiosity like his own, reading 
without a regular plan may be beneficial ; 
though even such a man must submit to 
it, if he would attain a full understanding 
of any of the sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frank- 
ness had he now accustomed me, that in 
the course of this evening 1 talked of the 
numerous reflections which had been 
thrown out against him on account of his 
having accepted a pension from his present 
Majesty. “ Why, Sir,” said he, with a 
hearty laugh, “it is a mighty foolish noise 
that they make.^ 1 have accepted of a 
pension as a reward which has been 
thought due to my literary merit ; and 
now that I have this pension, 1 am the 
same man in every respect that I have 
ever been ; I retain the same principles. 
It is true, that I cannot now curse (smiling) 
the House of Hanover ; nor would it be 
decent for me io drink King James’s health 
in the wine that King George gives me 
money to pay for. But, Sir, I think that 
the pleasure of cursing the House of 
Hanover, and drinking King James’s 
health, are amply over l^anced by 300/. 
a year.” 

There was here, most certainly, an 
affectation of more Jacobitism than he 
really had ; and indeed an intention of 
admitting, for the moment, in a much 
greater extent than it really existed, the 
charge of disaffection imputed to him by 

1 When 1 mentioned the same idle clamour to 
him several years ^.erwards, he said, with a 
imile, ** I wish my pension were twilfe as large, 
that mey might make twice as much noise.'* 6. 


the world, merely for the purppse of shew- 
ing how dexterously he could repel an 
attack, even though he were placed 
in the most disadvantageous position ; 
for I have heard him declare, that if 
holding up his right hand would have 
secured victory at Culloden to Prince 
Charles’s army, he was not sure he would 
have held it up ; so little confidence had 
he in the right claimed by the House of 
Stuart, and so fearful was he of the con- 
sequences of another revolution on the 
throne of Great Britain ; and Mr. Topham 
Beauclcrk assured me, he had heard him 
say this before he had his pension. At 
another time he said to Mr. Langton, 
“ Nothing has ever offered, that has 
made it worth my while to consider the 
question fully.” He, however, also said 
to the same gentleman, talking of King 
James the Second, “It was become im- 
possible for him to reign any longer in 
this country.” He no doubt had an 
early attachment to the House of Stuart ; 
but his zeal had cooled as his reason 
strengthened. Indeed I heard him once 
say, “that after the death of a violent 
Whig, with whom he used to contend 
with great eagerness, he felt his Toryism 
much abated ’’ {Jourfial of" a Tour to 
the Hebrides), I suppose he meant Mr. 
Walmslcy. < 

Yet there is no doubt that at earlier 
periods he was wont often to exercise both 
his pleasantry and !figenuity in talking 
Jacobitism. My much respected friend, 
Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, 
has favoured me with the following 
admirable instance fre^ his Lordship’s 
own recollection. One day when dining 
at old Mr. Langton’s, where Miss Roberts, 
his niec^was one of the company, John- 
son, with his usual complacent attention 
to the fair sex, took her by the hand and 
said, “ My dear, I hope you are a 
Jacobitef” Old Mr. Lan^on, who, 
though a high and steady Tory, was 
attached to the present Royal Family, 
seemed offended, and ask^ Johnson, with 
great warmth, what he could mean by 
putting such a question to his niece? 
“ Why, Sir,” said Johnson, “ I meant no 
offence to your niece, I meant her a great 
compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, believes in 
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the divine /ight of Kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of Kings 
believes in a Divinity. A Jacobite 
believes in the divine right %f Bishops. 
He that believes in the divine right 
of Bishops believes in the divine authority 
of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, 
a Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor a 
Deist. That cannot be said of a Whig ; 
for Whiggism is a negation of all prin~ 
ciple,^*^ 

He advised me, when abroad, to be as 
much as I could with the Professors in 
the Universities, and with the clergy ; 
for from their conversation I might expect 
the best accounts of every thing in what- 
ever country I should be, with the 
additional advantage of keeping my 
learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving 
me advice as to my travels. Dr. Johnson 
did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, and 
pictures, and snows, and Arcadian scenes. 
He was of Lord Essex’s opinion, who 
advises his kinsman Roger Earl of 
Rutland, ** rather to go a hundred miles 
to speak with one wise man, than five 
miles to sec a fair town. ” ^ 

1 described to him an impudent fellow 
from Scotland, who affected to be a 
savage, and railed at all established 
systems. JoHNS(^ : “ There is nothing 
surprising in this, Sir. He wants to make 
himself conspicuous. He would tumble 
in a hogsty, as long^s you looked at him 
and called to him to come out. But let 
him alone, never mind him, and he’ll soon 
give it over. ” 

1 added, that the same persons main- 
tained that there was no distinction 
between virtue and vice. Johnson : 


1 He used to tell, with gre.^ humou'Ti^rom my 
relation to him, the following little story of my 
^ly years, which was literally^ true : “ Boswell, 
in the year 1745, was a fine boy, wore a white 
cockade, and prayed for King James, dll one of 
his uncles (General Cochran) gave him ti shilling 
on condition that he would pray for King George, 
which he accordingly did. So you sec (says 
Boswell) that Whigs 0/ all ages ar§ made the 
same way." B. ^ 

* ^ftter to Riitland on Travel^ i6mo. 1596. 
B. The letter, dated from Greenwich, January 4, 
1506, was published (1613 or 1633) in a little 
imiume called Profitable instmetions by “ The 
ftwe much ndmirra, Robert, late Earl of Essex, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Secretary Davison," 
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“ Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think 
as he speaks, he is lying ; and I see not 
what honour he can propose to himseli 
from having the character of a liar. But 
if he does rejilly think that there is no 
distinction between virtue and vice, why, 

' Sir, when he leaves our houses let us count 
our spoons.” 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the 
Judges of Scotland by the title of Lord, 
Hailes, had contributed much to increase 
my high opinion of Johnson, on account 
of his writings, long before I attained to 
a personal acquaintance with him ; I, in 
return, had informed Johnson of Sir 
David’s eminent character for learning 
and religion ; and Johnson was so much 
pleased, that at one of our evening 
meetings he gave him for his toast. I at 
this time kept up a very frequent corre- 
spondence with Sir David ; and I read to 
Dr. Johnson to-night the following pas- 
sage from the letter which I had last 
received from him : 

" Tt gives me pleasure to think that you have 
obtained the friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. 
He is one of the best moral writers which England 
has produced. At the same lime, I envy you the 
free and undisguised converse witli such a man. 
May I beg you to present my best respects to 
him, and to assure him of the veneration which I 
entertain for the author of the ‘ Rambler ' and of 
‘ Ra-sselas' ? Let me recommend this last work to 
you ; with the ‘ Rambler ’ you certainly are ac- 
quainted. In ‘ Rasselas’ you will see a tender- 
hearted operator, who probes the wound only to 
heal it. Swift, on the contrary, maup^les human 
nature. He cuts .and slashes, as if he took 
pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant who 
said, Ita feri ut se sentiai ento.w" ^ 

Jobn.son seemed to be much gratified 
by this just and well-turned compli- 
ment. 

He recommended to me to keep a 
journal of my life, full and unreserved. 
He said it would be a very ^ood exercise, 
and would yield me great satisfactidh when 
the particulars were faded from my remem- 
brance. I was uncommonly fortunate in 
having had a previous coincidence of 
opinion with him upon this subject, for I 
had kept such a journal for some time ; 
and it was no small pleasure to me to have 

3 Ita feri ut se wovisentiaty Strike so that 
he may feel himself die." ^ saying attributed 
by Suetonius to Caligula. 

L 2 
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this to tell him, and to receive his appro- 
bation. lie counselled me to keep it 
private, and said I might surely have a 
friend who would burn it in case of my 
death. From this habit I have been 
enabled to give the world so many anec- 
dotes, w'hich would otherwise have been 
lost to posterity. I mentioned that I was 
afraid I put into my journal loo many 
little incidents. Johnson : “ There is 
nothing, Sir, too little for so little a 
creature as man. It is by studying little 
things that we attain the great art of 
having as little misery and as much happi- 
ness as possible.** 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened 
to call on me, and was so much struck 
even with the imperfect account which I 
gave him of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, 
that to his honour be it recorded, when I 
complained that drinking port and sitting 
up late with him affected my nerves for 
some time aff er, he said, * * One had better 
be palsied at eighteen than not keep com- 
pany with such a man.*’ 

On Tuesday July 18, I found tall Sir 
Thomas Robinson sitting with Johnson,^ 
Sir Thomas said, that the King of Prussia 
valued himself upon three things : — upon 
l)cing a hero, a musician, and an author. 
Johnson ; “Pretty well, Sir, for one man. 
As to his being an author, I have not 
looked at his poetry ; but his prose is 
poor stuff. He writes just as you w'ould 
suppose Voltaire’s foot boy to do, who has 
been his amanuensis. He has such parts 
as the valet might have, and about as 
much of the colouring of the style as might 
be got by transcribing his works. ” When 

^ Rider brother of the first Lord Rokehy, com- 
monly known as Sir Thomas Robinson to 
distinguish him from his namesake who became 
lyord Grantham. He was a friend of Lord 
Chesterfield and employed by him to mediate 
with Johnson. His friend made this epigram on 
him. 

“ Unlike my subject will I make my sonj^^, 

It shall be witty, and it sha’ii’t be long. 

When Sir Thomas called on him in his last illne&s 
he (who was a very short man) .said, “Ah, Sir 
Thomas, it will be sooner over with me than it 
would be with you, for 1 am dying by inches." 
It was of him, when I..eader of the House of 
Commons in 1754, tlmt Pitt .said to Fox, “The 
Duke [Newcastle] might as well send his jack- 
boot to lead us." 


T was at Ferney, I repea^sd this to 
Voltaire, in order to reconcile him some- 
what to Johnson, whom he, in affecting 
the Englislf mode of expression, had 
previously characterized as “a super- 
stitious dog ; ** but after hearing such a 
criticism on Frederick the Great, with 
whom he was then on bad terms, he 
e.vclaimcd, “ An honest fellow ! ” 

But I think the criticism much too 
severe ; for the “ Memoirs of the House 
of Brandenburgh ” are written as well as 
many works of that kind. His poetry, 
for the style of which he himself makes a 
frank apology, ^^Jargomiant un Frafigois 
barharey’* though fraught with pernicious 
ravings of infidelity, has, in many places, 
great animation, and in some a pathetic 
tenderness. 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion 
on the King of Prussia, I observed to 
Johnson, “It would seem then, Sir, that 
much less parts are necessary to make a 
king, than to make an author ; for the 
King of Prussia is confessedly the 
greatest king now in Europe, yet you 
think he makes a very poor figure as an 
author.** 

Mr. Levett this day shewed me Dr. 
Johnson’s library, which was 'contained in 
two garrets over his chambers, where 
Lin tot, son of the celebrated bookseller 
of that name, had formerly his warehouse. 
I found a number of good books, but 
very dusty and in gr^t confusion. The 
floor was strewed with manuscript leaves, 
in Johnson’s own hand-writing, which I 
beheld with a degree of veneration, sup- 
posing they perhaps might contain portions 
of the “ Rambler,” or of “ Rasselas.” I 
observed an apparatus for chemical experi- 
ments, of which Johnson was all his life 
very fona. The place seemed to be very 
favourable for retirement and meditation. 
Johnson told me, that he went up thither 
without fhentioning it to his servant when 
he wanted to study, secure from interrup- 
tion ; for he would not allow his servant 
to say h8 was not at home when he 
really was. “A servants strict regard 
for truth, ** said he, * * must be weakened by 
such a practice. A philosopher may 
know that it is merely a form of denial ; 
but few servants are such nice distin- 
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guishers. If I accustom a servant to tell 
a lie for me^ have I not reason to appre- 
hend that he will tell miyiy lies for 
himself? ” I am, however, satisfied that 
every servant of any degree of intelligence, 
understands saying his master is not at 
home, not at all as the affirmation of a 
fact, but as customary words, intimating 
that his master wishes not to be seen ; so 
that there can be no bad effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, 
Cornwall, who had been my intimate 
friend for many years, had at this time 
chambers in Farrar’s Buildings, at the 
bottom of Inner Temple l^ane, which he 
kindly lent me upon quitting my lodgings, 
he being to return to Trinity Mall, 
Cambridge.^ I found them particularly 
convenient for me, as they were so near 
Dr. Johnson’s. 

On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Dempster, and my uncle Dr. Boswell, 
who happened to be now in London, 
supped with me at these chambers. 
Johnson ; “ Pity is not natural to man. 
Children are always cruel. Savages are 
always cmel. Pity is acquired and im- 
proved by the cultivation of reason. We 
may have iiimasy sensations from seeing a 
creature in distress, without pity ; for we 
have not pity unless we wish to relieve 
them. When I am on my way to dine 
with a friend, and finding it late, have bid 
the coachman make haste, if I happen to 
attend when he wilips his hoi-ses, I may 
feel unpleasantly that the animals are put 
to pain, but I do not wish him to desist. 
No, Sir, I wish him to drive on.” 

Mr. Alexandeij Donaldson, bookseller 
of Edinburgh, had for some time opened 
a shop in I.ondon, and sold his cheap 
editions of the most popular Englj|h books, 
in defiance of the supposed common-law 
right of Literary Properly, Johnson, 
though he concurred in the opinion which 
was afterwards sanctioned by a J^idgment 
of the House of Lords, that there was no 

1 Giand&ther of the present Bishopof London. 
See Mitford’s Lijk of Gray (Ixviii. note^ Aldine 
^.). His correspondence with Boswell was pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley in 1857. It was discovered 
a few years earlier in the most extraordinary 
manner at a shop in Boulogne. See Napier’s 
edition of phs^vell’s Life of John mh i. 347, 


such right, was at this time very angry 
that the booksellers of London, for whom 
he uniformly professed much regard, 
should suffer from an invasion of what they 
had ever considered to be secure ; and he 
was loud and violent against Mr. Donald- 
son. “ He is a fellow who takes advan- 
tage of the law to injure his brethren ; for 
notwithstanding that the statute secures 
only fourteen years of exclusive right, i - 
has always been understood by the trade^ 
that he who buys the copyright of a book 
from the author obtains a perpetual 
property ; and upon that belief, number- 
less bargains are made to transfer that 
property after the expiration of the statu- 
tory term. Now Donaldson, Isay, takes 
advantage here of people who have 
really an equitable title from usage ; and 
if we consider how few of the books, of 
which they buy the property, succeed so 
well as to bring profit, we should be of 
opinion that the term of fourteen years is 
too short ; it should be sixty years. ” 
Dempstkr : “ Donaldson, Sir, is anxious 
for the encouragement of literature. He 
reduces the price of books, so that poor 
students may buy them.” Johnson 
(laughing) : “Well, Sir, allowing that to 
be his motive, he is no better than Robin 
Hood, who robbed the rich in order to 
give to the poor.” 

It is remarkable, that when the great 
question concerning Literary Property 
came to be ultimateljj tried before the 
supreme tribunal of this country, in con- 
sccpience of the very spirited*exertions of 
Mr. Donaldson, Dr. Johns Jn was zealous 
against a perpetuity ; but he thought that 
the term of exclusive right of authors 
should be considerably enlarged. He was 
then for granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. 
David Hume’s style. Johnson : ^ * Why, 
Sir, his style is not English ; the structure 
of his .sentences is French. Now the 
French structure and the Pmglish structure 
may, in the nature of things, be equally 
good. But if you allow that the English 
language is established, he is wrong. 
My name might originally have been 
Nicholson, as well as Johnson ; but were 
you to cnJl me NicholsJlh now, you would 
call me very absurdly.” 
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Rousseau’s treatise on the inequality of 
mankind was at this time a fashionable 
topic. It gave rise to an observation by 
Mr. Dempster, that the advantages of 
fortune and rank were nothing to a wise 
man, w'ho ought to value only merit, j 
Johnson : “ If man were a savage, living | 
in the woods by himself, this might be 
true ; but in civilized society we all depend 
upon each other, and our happiness is 
very much owing to the good opinion of 
mankind. Now, Sir, in civilized society 
external advantages make us more 
respected. A man with a good coat up- 
on his back meets with a better reception 
than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may 
analyze this, and say what is there in it ? 
But that will avail you nothing, for it is 
a part of a general system. Pound St. Paul’s 
church into atoms, and consider any single 
atom ; it is, to be sure, good for nothing : 
but, put all these atoms together, and you 
have St. Paul’s church. So it is with 
human felicity, which is made up of many 
ingredients, each of which may be shewn 
to be very insignificant. In civilized 
society, personal merit will not serve you 
so much as money will. Sir, you may 
make the experiment. Go into the street, 
and give one man a lecture on morality, | 
and another a shilling, and see which will 
respect you most. If you wish only to 
support nature, Sir William Petty fixes 
your allowance at 3/. a year ; but as times 
are much altered, let us call it 6/. This 
sum will fill your belly, shelter you from 
the weather# and even get you a strong 
lasting coat, wpposing it to be made of 
good YjuU’s hide. Now, Sir, all beyond 
this is artificial, and is desired in order to 
obtain a greater degree of respect from 
our fellow-creatures. And, Sir, if 600/. 
a year ])rocure a man more consequence, 
and, of course, more happiness, than 6/. 
a year,* the same proportion will hold as 
to 6000/. and so on, as far as opulence can 
be carried. Perhaps he who has a large 
fortune may not be so- happy as he who 
has a small one ; but that must proceed 
from other causes than from his having the 
large fortune ; for, aeteris paribus^ he 
who is rich in a civilized society, must be 
happier than he ^'ho is poor ; ns riches, 
if properly used (and it is a man’s own 


fault if they are not), must productive 
of the highest advantages. Money, to be 
sure, of itsejf is of no use ; for its only use 
is to part with it. Rousseau, and all 
those who deal in paradoxes, are led 
away by a childish desire of novelty. 
When I was a boy, I used always to 
choose the wrong side of a debate, 
because most ingenious things, that is to 
say, most new things, could be said upon 
it. Sir, there is nothing for which you 
may not muster up more plausible argu- 
ments, than those which are urged against 
wealth and other external advantages. 
Why, now, there is stealing ; why should 
it be thought a crime ? When we con- 
sider by what unjust methods property has 
been often acquired, and that what was 
unjustly got it must be unjust to keep, 
where is the harm in one man’s taking; the 
property of another from him ? Besides, 
Sir, when we consider the bad use that 
many people make of their proj^erty, and 
how much lietter use the thief may make 
of it, it may be defended as a very allow- 
able practice. Yet, Sir, the experience 
of mankind has discovered stealing to be 
so very bad a thing, that they make nc 
scruple to hang a man for ^’t. When 1 
was running about this town a very poor 
fellow, I was a great arguer for the 
advantages of iioverty f but I was, at the 
same time, very sony to be poor. Sir, 
all the arguments wWch are brought tc 
represent poverty as no evil, shew it to be 
evidently a great evil. You never find 
people laliouring to convince you that you 
may live very happily upon a plentiful 
fortune. — So you hear people talking how 
miserable a king must be ; and yet they 
all wish to be in his place.” 

It wqi suggested that kings must be 
unhappy, because they are deprived ol 
the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and 
unreserved society. Johnson: “That 
is an ill-founded notion. Being a king 
docs not exclude a man from such society. 
Great kings have always been social. 
The King of Prussia, the^nly great king 
at present, is very social. Charles the 
Second, the last king of England whe 
was a man of parts, was social ; and oUi 
Henries and Edwards were all social.” 
Mr. Dempster having endeavoured tc 
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maintain that intrinsic merit ought to ! 
make the ^nly distinction amongst man- • 
kind -Johnson : “ Why, Sir, mankind i 
have found that this cannot be. How shall | 
we determine the proportion of intrinsic 
merit ? Were that to be the only distinc- 
tion amongst mankind, we should soon 
quarrel about the degrees of it. Were 
all distinctions abolished, the strongest 
would not long acquiesce, but would en- 
deavour to obtain a superiority by their 
bodily strength. But, Sir, as subordina- 
tion is very necessary for society, and 
contentions for superiority very dangerous, 
mankind, that is to say, all civilized 
nations, have settled it upon a plain 
invariable principle. A man is born to 
hereditary rank ; or his being appointed 
to certain offices, gives him a certain rank. 
Subordination tends greatly to human 
happiness. Were we all upon an equality 
we should have no other enjoyment than 
mere animal pleasure.” 

I said, I considered distinction or rank 
to be of so hiuch importance in civilized 
society, that if I were asked on the same 
day to dine with the first duke in England, 
and with the first man in Britain for genius, 
I should hesitate which to prefer. John- 
son : “ Tb be sure, Sir, if you were to 
dine only once, and it were never to be 
known where yqii dined, you would choose 
rather to dine with the first man of 
genius ; but to gain most respect, you 
should dine wSi the first duke in 
England. For nine people in ten that 
you meet with, would have a higher 
opinion of you for having dined with a 
duke ; and the great genius himself 
would receive ^ou better, because you 
had been with the great duke.” 

He took care to guard himself against 
any possible suspicion that^is settled 
principles of reverence for rank and 
respect for wealth were at all owing to 
mean or interested motivcFf; for he 
asserted his own independence as a 
literary man. “No man,” said he, 
“ who ever lived by literatuw, has lived 
more indepAidently than 1 have done. ” 
He said he had taken longer time than he 
needed to have done in composing his 
Dictionary. He received our compli- 
Hl^ints upon that great work with com- 
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placency, and told us that the Academy 
della Crusca could scarcely believe that it 
was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and 
have preserved the following fragments of 
his conversation. Of a gentleman who 
was mentioned, he said, “ I have not met 
with any man for a long time who has 
given me such general displeasure. He 
is totally unfixed in his principles, and 
wants to puzzle other people.” I said 
his principles had been poisoned by a 
noted infidel writer, but that he was, 
nevertheless, a benevolent good man.^ 
Johnson : “ We can have no dependence 
upon that instinctive, that constitutional 
goodness which is not founded upon 
principle. I grant you that such a man 
may be a very amiable member of society. 
I can conceive him placed in such a situa- 
tion that he is not much tempted to deviate 
from what is right ; and as every man 
prefers virtue, when there is not some 
strong incitement to transgress its pre- 
cepts, I can conceive him doing nothing 
wrong. But if such a man stood in need 
of money, I should not like to trust him ; 
and I should certainly not tnist him with 
young ladies, for there there is always temp- 
tation. Hume, and other sceptical inno- 
vators, are vain men, and will gratify 
themselves at any expense. Truth will 
not afford sufficient food to their vanity >5 
so they have betaken themselves to error. 
Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such 
people no more milk, and so they are gone 
to milk the bull. If I could have allowed 
myself to gratify my vanit\*at the expense 
of truth, what fame might I have 
acquired. Every thing which Hume has 
advanced against Christianity had passed 
through my mind long before he wrote. 
Always remember this, that after a system 
is well settled upon positive evidence, a 
few partial objections ought not to shake 
it. The human mind is so limited, that 
it cannot take in all the parts of a sub- 
ject, so that there may be objections 
raised against any thing. There are ob- 
jections against a plenum^ and objections 
against a Tfaenum ; yet one of them must 
certainly be true.” 

1 No doubt the afo^aid Dempster. TUc 
“ noted infidel Writer ” is of course Bume. 
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I mentioned Hume’s argument against 
the belief of miracles, that it is more prob- 
able that the witnesses to the truth of 
them are mistaken, or speak falsely, than 
that the miracles should be true. John- 
son : “Why, Sir, the great difficulty of 
proving miracles should make us very 
cautious in believing them. But let us 
consider ; although God has made Nature 
to operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is 
not unreasonable to think that he may 
suspend those laws, in order to establish 
a system highly advantageous to mankind. 
Now the Christian Religion is a most 
beneficial system, as it gives us light and 
certainty where we were before in dark- 
ness and doubt. The miracles which 
prove it are attested by men who had no 
interest in deceiving us ; but who, on the 
contrary, were told that they should suffer 
persecution, and did actually lay down 
their lives in confirmation of the truth of 
the facts which they asserted. Indeed, 
for some centuries the heathens did not 
pretend to deny the miracles ; but said 
they were performed by the aid of evil 
spirits. This is a circumstance of great 
weight. Then, Sir, when we take the 
proofs derived from the prophecies which 
have been so exactly fulfilled, we have 
most satisfactory evidence. Supposing a 
miracle possible, as to which, in my 
opinion, there can be no doubt, we have 
as strong evidence for the miracles in 
support of Christianity as the nature of 
the thing admits.” 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in 
a private roonf at the Turk’s Head coffee- 
house, in thefStrand. “I encourage 
this house,” said he ; “ for the mistress of 
it is a good civil woman, and has not 
much business.” 

“ Sir, I love the acquaintance of young 
people ; because, in the first place, I don^ 
like to thipk myself growing old. In the 
next place, young acquaintances must last 
longest, if they do last ; and then. Sir, 
young men have more virtue than old 
men ; they have more generous sentiments 
in every respect. I love the young dogs 
of this age, they have more wit and 
humour and knowledge of life than we 
had ; but then the dogs are not so good 
scholars, Sir, in i^y early years 1 read | 


very hard. It is a sad reflection, but a 
true one, that I knew almost %s much at 
eighteen as I do now. My judgment, to 
be sure, was cot so good ; but 1 had all the 
facts. 1 remember very well, when 1 was 
at Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, 
‘Young man, ply your book diligently 
now, and acquire a stock of knowledge ; 
for when years come unto you, you will 
find that poring upon books will be but 
an irksome task.’ ” 

This account of his reading, given by 
himself in plain words, sufficiently con- 
firms what I have already advanced upon 
the disputed question as to his applica- 
tion. It reconciles any seeming inconsist- 
ency in his way of talking upon it at 
different times ; and shews that idleness 
and reading hard were with him relative 
terms, the import of which, as used by 
him, must be gathered from a comparison 
with what scholars of different degrees of 
ardour and assiduity have been known to 
do. And let it be remembered, that he 
was now talking spontaneously, and ex- 
pressing his genuine sentiments ; whereas 
at other times he might be induced from 
his spirit of contradiction, or more 
properly from his love of argumentative 
contest, to speak lightly of his •own appli- 
cation to study. It is pleasing to consider 
that the old gentleman’s gloomy prophecy 
as to the irksomeness of books to men of 
an advanced age, which is too often 
fulfilled, was so far front being verified in 
Johnson, that his ardour for literature 
never failed, and his last writings had 
more ease and vivacity than any of his 
earlier productions. 

He mentioned to me nCw, for the first 
time, that he had been distressed by 
melancholy, and for that reason had been 
obliged tcAly from study and meditation, 
to the dissipating variety of life. Against 
melancholy he recommended constant 
occupatioi^. of mind, a ^eat deal of 
exercise, moderation in eating and drink- 
ing, and especially to shun drinking at 
night. Hetsaid melancholy people were 
apt to fly to intemperance for relief, but 
that it sunk them much deeper in 
misery. He observed, that labouring 
men who work hard, and live spwngly, are 
Seldom or n^ver troubled with low spirits, 
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He again insisted on the duty of main- 
taining su]5ordination of rank. **Sir, 1 
would no more deprive a nobleman of his 
respect, than of his money# I consider 
myself as acting a part in the great system 
of society, and I do to others as I would 
have them do to me. I would behave to 
a nobleman as I should expect he would 
behave to me, were I a nobleman and he 
Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. 
Macaulay ^ in this town, agreat republican. 
One day when I was at her house, I put on 
a very grave countenance, and said to her, 
* Madam, I am now become a convert to 
your way of thinking. I am convinced that 
all mankind are upon an equal footing ; 
and to give you an unquestionable proof, 
Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a 
vei 7 sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow- 
citizen, your footman ; I desire that he 
may be allowed to sit down and dine 
with us.* I thus. Sir, shewed her the 
absurdity of the levelling doctrine. She 
has never liked me since. Sir, your 
levellers wish to level down as far as 
themselves ; but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves. They would all have 
some people under them ; why not then 
have some people above them?*’ I 
mentioned ft certain author who disgusted 
me by his forwardness, and by shewing 
no deference t^ noblemen into whose 
company he was admitted. Johnson : 
** Suppose a shoemaker should claim an 
equality with hiit, as he does with a 
lord : how he would stare. ‘ Why, Sir, 
do you stare ? (says the shoemaker ;) I do 
great service to society, ’I'is true, I am 
paid for doing it ; but so are you. Sir : 
and I am sorry <J) say it, better paid than 
I am, fordoing something not so necessary. 
For mankind could do better without your 
books, than without my shoe;!!?’ Thus, 
Sir, there would be a perpetual struggle 
for ^ precedence, were there no fixed in- 
variable rules for the distinctioi^ of rank, 
which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed 
to be accidental. ** 

He said. Dr. Joseph WaJton was a 
very agreeable* man, and his “Essay on 
the Genius and writings of Pope,** a very 

^ This one Mrs. Macaulay was the same 
personage who afterwards made herself so much 
known as “ the celebrated fep^ale bistprian.” B, 


pleasing book. I wondered that he de- 
layed so long to give us the continuation 
of it. Johnson : “ Why, Sir, I suppose 
he finds himself a little disappointed, in 
not having been able to persuade the 
world to be of his opinion as to Pope. ** 

We have now been favoured with the 
concluding volume, in which, to use a 
parliamentary expression, he has ex~ 
plainedy so as not to appear quite so 
adverse to the opinion of the world, con- 
cerning Pope, as was at first thought ; 
and we must all agree, that his work is 
a most valuable accession to English 
literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence being 
mentioned, Johnson said, “ Why, Sir, he 
is a man of good parts, but being origin- 
ally poor, he has got a love of mean 
company and low jocularity ; a very bad 
thing, Sir. To laugh is good, as to talk 
is good. But you ought no more to think 
it enough if you laugh, than you are to think 
it enough if you talk. You may laugh in 
as many ways as you talk ; and .surely 
eve^y way of talking that is practised 
cannot be esteemed. ” * 

I spoke of a Sir James Macdonald as a 
young man of most distinguished merit, who 
united the highest reputation at Kton and 
Oxford, with the patriarchal spirit of a 
great Highland Chieftain. I mentioned 
that Sir James had said to me, that he 
had never seen Mr. Johnson, but he had 
a great respect for him, though at the 
same time it was mixed with some degree 
of terror. Johnson : “ Sir, if he were 
to be acquainted with me it*might lessen 
both.**® 

The mention of this gentleman led us 
to talk of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
to visit which he expressed a wish that 
then appeared to me a very romantic 
fancy, which I little thought would be 
afterwards realized. He told mi that his 

a Croker thought that cither Murphy or Warton 
was meant, most probably Warton, who was 
accused of a fondness for low company. But 
Warton's father was in too good a position for 
his son to be called “ originally poor.” The 
description would suit Murphy better; bu^ 
some have fixed it on Smollett. 

9 A young Scotsman of great promise who 
died at Rome in 1766. All his contemporaries 
praise him — Horace Wilipole, Hume, Adani 
Smith, Mrs. Carter, 
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father had put Martin’s account of those 
islands into his hands when he was very 
young, and that he was highly pleased 
with it ; that he was particularly struck 
with the St. Kilda man’s notion that the 
high church of Glasgow had been hollowed 
out of a rock ; a circumstance to which 
old Mr. Johnson had directed his attention. 
He said, he would go to the Hebrides 
with me, when I returned from my travels, 
unless some very good companion should 
offer when I was absent, which he did not 
think probable; adding, “There are few 
people whom I take so much to as to 
you. ” And when I talked of my leaving 
England, he said with a very affectionate 
air, “My dear Boswell, I should be very 
unhappy at parting, did I think we were 
not to meet again. ” — I cannot too often 
remind my readers, that although such 
instances of his kindness are doubtless 
very flattering to me, yet I hope my re- 
cording them will be ascribed to a better 
motive than to vanity ; for they afford 
unquestionable evidence of his tenderness 
and complacency, which some, while they 
were forced to acknowledge his great 
powers, have been so strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was 
the happiest of human beings. I sup- 
ported a different opinion, from which I 
have never yet varied, that a man is 
happier : and I enlarged upon the anxiety 
and sufferings which arc endured at school. 
Johnson: “Ah! Sir, a boy’s being 
flogged is not «o severe as a man’s having 
the hiss of the world against him. Men 
have a soliciti^e about fame ; and the 
greater share they have of it, the more 
afraid they are of losing it.” I silently 
asked myself, “Is it possible that the 
great Samuel Johnson really entertains 
any such apprehension, and is not con- 
fident that his exalted fame is established 
upon a foundation never to be shaken?” 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir 
David Dalrymple, “as a man of worth, a 
scholar, and a wit.” “ I have,” said he, 
“never heard of him, except from you ; 
but let him know my opinion of him : 
for as he does not shew himself much in 
the world, he should have the praise of 
the few who hear qf, him.” 

On Tuesday, July std, I found Mr, John- 


son alone. It was a very wet day, and I 
again complained of the disagreeable 
effects of such weather. Johnson : “ Sir, 
this is all imagination, which physicians 
encourage ; for man lives in air, as a 
fish lives in water ; so that if the atmo- 
sphere press heavy from above, there is 
an equal resistance from below. To be 
sure, bad weather is hard upon people who 
are obliged to be abroad ; and men cannot 
lal^our so well in the open air in bad 
weather, as in good : but, Sir, a smith 
or a tailor, whose work is within doors, 
will surely do as much in rainy weather, 
as in fair. Some very delicate frames, 
indeed, may be affected by wet weather ; 
but not common constitutions.” 

We talked of the education of children ; 
and I asked him what he thought was 
best to teach them first. Johnson : 
“ Sir, it is no matter what you teach 
them first, any more than what leg you 
shall put into your breeches first. Sir, 
you may stand disputing which is best 
to put in first, but in the meantime 
your breech is bare. Sir, while you 
are considering which of two things you 
should teach your child first, another 
boy has learnt them both.” 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped 
in private at the Turk’s Head coffee- 
house. Johnson : “ Syift has a higher 
reputation than he deserves. His excel- 
lence is strong sense ; for, his humour, 
though very well, is not*, emarkably good. 

I doubt whether the ‘ Tale of a Tub * be 
his ; for he never owned it, and it is much 
above his usual manner. ” ^ 

“ Thomson, I think, had as much of the 
poet about him as most Writers. Every 
thing appeared to him through the 
medium of his favourite pursuit. He 
could no^have viewed those two candles 
burning but with a poetical eye.” 

“ Has not a great deal of wit. 

Sir? ”3 Jf>HNSON: “I do not think so, 

1 This opinion was given by him more at large 
at a subsequent period. See Journal of a Tout 
to the Hebritks^ 3rd edit. p. 32. IJ. Yet Johnson 
owned in his'* Life of Swift (^Lfgiesof the Poets) 
that no other claimant could be produced, and 
that he did not deny it when it was made a 
reason to the Queen against his bi.shopric. 

3 Edmund Burke. * Boswell records elsewhere 
that Langton said of Burke^ **He hammered his 
wit upon an anvil, and thp iron was cold.” 
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Sir. He is, indeed, continually attempt- 
ing wit, but he fails. And I have no 
more pleasure in hearing a man attempting 
wit and failing, than in feeing a man 
trying to leap over a ditch and tumbling 
into it.” 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned 
to him a saying of his concerning Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan, which Foote took a 
wicked pleasure to circulate. “Why, 
Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; but 
it must have taken him a great deal of 
pains to become what we now see him. 
Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not 
in Nature.” — “ So,” said he, “I allowed 
him all his own merit.” 

He now added, “ Sheridan cannot 
bear me. I bring his declamation to a 
point. I ask him a plain question. 

‘ What do you mean to teach ? * Besides, 
Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan 
have upon the language of this great 
country, by his narrow exertions? Sir, 
it is burning a farthing candle at Dover, 
to shew light at Calais.” 

Talking of a young man^ who was 
uneasy from thinking that he was very 
deficient in learning and knowledge, he 
said, “ A man has no reason to complain 
who holds a middle place, and has many 
below him ; and perhaps he has not six of 
his years abov« him ; — perhaps not one. 
'fhough he may not know any thing per- 
fectly, the general mass of knowledge that 
he has acquirer^ is considerable. Time 
will do for him all that is wanting.” 

The conversation then took a philo- 
sophical turn. Johnson : “ Human ex- 
perience, whiejj is constantly contradicting 
theory, is the great test of truth. A 
system, built upon the discoveries of a 
great many minds, is alwiws of more 
strength, than what is produced by the 
mere workings of any one mind, which, 
of itself, can do little. 'Fhcre is not so 
poor a book in the world thtt would not ] 
be a prodigious effort were it wrought 
out entirely by a single mind, without 
the aid of prior investi^tors. The 
French wnters are superficial, because 
they are not scholars, and so proceed 
upon the mere power of their own minds ; 

1 No (foubt lioswell himself, who was now 
tWQDty-tw^ 
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and we see how very little power they 
have.” 

“As to the Christian religion, Sir, 
besides the strong evidence which we 
have for it, there is a balance in its favour 
from the number of great men who have 
been convinced of its truth, after a serious 
consideration of the question. Grotius 
was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accus- 
tomed to examine evidence, and he was 
convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, 
but a man of the world, who certainly 
had no bias to the side of religion. Sir 
Isaac Newton set out an infidel, and came 
to be a very firm believer.”'^ 

He this evening again recommended to 
me to perambulate Spain.® I said it 
would amuse him to get a letter from me 
dated at Salamanca. Johnson : “ I love 
the University of Salamanca ; for when 
the Spaniards were in doubt as to the 
lawfulness of their conquering America, 
the University of Salamanca gave it as 
their opinion that it was not lawful.” 
He spoke this with great emotion, and 
with that generous warmth which dictated 
the lines in his “ I^ondon,” against Span- 
ish encroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my friend 
Derrick as but a poor writer. J OHN.SON : 
“To be sure. Sir, he is : but you are to 
consider that his being a literary man has 
got for him all that he has. It has made 
him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing 
to say for himself but that he is a writer. 
Had he not been a writer he must have 
been sweeping the crossinirs in the streets, 
and asking lialfpence ijjom every bod) 
that passed.” 

In justice, however, to the memory o 
Mr. Derrick, who was my first tutor ir 
the ways of I.ondon, and shewed me tht 
town in all its variety of departments, 
both literary and sportive, the particular 
of which Dr. Johnson advised* me to pu 

- 'I'here seem to be no grounds for this opinion 
All the inferences, as Crokcr justly says, are th 
other way. 

3 1 fully intended to have followed advice c 
such weight ; but having stayed much longc 
both in Germany and Italy than I proposed t 
do, and having .also visited Corsica, I found tha 
1 had exceeded the time'allowed me by my fathci 
and hastened to Frani^ in my way homeward.' 
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in writing, it is proper to mention what 
Johnson, at a subsequent period, said of 
him both as a writer and an editor : “ Sir, 

I have often said, that if Derrick’s letters 
had been written by one of a more j 
established name, they would have been 
thought very pretty letters” {JourtialoJ 
a Tour to the Hebrides). And, “ij 
sent Derrick to Dryden’s relations to 
gather materials for his life ; and I believe 
he got all that I myself should have | 

Poor Derrick ! I remember him with 
kindness. Yet I cannot withhold from 
my readers a pleasant humorous sally 
which could not have hurt him had he 
been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. 
In his collection of poems, there is one 
upon entering the harbour of Dublin, his 
native city, after a long absence. It 
begins thus : 

*' Eblana ! much lov'd city, hail ! 

Where first I saw the light of day." 

And after a solemn reflection on his 
being “numbered with forgotten dead,” 
there is the following stanza : 

“ Unless my lines protract my fame, 

And those who chance to read them, cry, 

I knew him 1 Derrick was his name, 

In yonder tomh his ashes lie : " 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr. 
John Home, to whom we owe the beauti- 
ful and pathetic tragedy of “ Douglas 

** Unless my deeds protract my fame, 

And he wkoptisses scully sings ^ 

I knew him ! IXrrick was his name, 

On yonder tree^his carcass swings ! " 

I doubt much whether the amiable and 
ingenious author of these burlesque lines 
will recollect them ; for they were pro- 
duced extempore one evening while he 
and I were walking together in the dining- 
room at figlington Castle, in 1760, and 
I have never mentioned them to him 
since. 

Johnson said once to me, “ Sir, I honour 
Derrick for his presence of mind. One 
night, when Floyd,^ another poor author, 
was wandering about the streets in the 
night, he found Derrick fast asleep upon 

1 He published^ a biogv' phical work, containing 
an account of eminent writers, in 3 vols. 8 vo. B. 


a bulk ; upon being sudden^ waked. 
Derrick started up, * My dear Floyd, I 
am sorry to see you in this destitute state : 
will you go Ifome with me to my lodg- 

1 again begged his advice as to my 
method of study at Utrecht. “Come,” 
said he, “ let us make a day of it. Let 
us go down to Greenwich and dine, and 
talk of it there. ” The following Saturday 
was fixed for this excursion. 

As we walked along the Strand to-night, 
arm in arm, a woman of the town accosted 
us in the usual enticing manner. “No, 
no, my girl,” said Johnson, “it won’t 
do.” He, however, did not treat her 
with harshness ; and we talked of the 
wretched life of such women, and agreed 
that much more misery than happiness, 
upon the whole, is produced by illicit 
commerce between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and 
I took a sculler at the Temple-stairs, and 
set out for Greenwich. I asked him if he 
really thought a knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages an essential requisite 
to a good education. Johnson : “ Mo^t 
certainly, Sir ; for those who know them 
have a very great advantage over those 
who do not. Nay, Sir, it is Ivonderful 
what a difference learning makes upon 
people even in the commcvi intercourse of 
life, which does not appear to be much 
connected with it.” — “And yet,” said I, 
“ people go through the^orld very well, 
and carry on the business of life to good 
advantage, without learning.” Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, that may be true in cases 
where learning cannot pos|jbly be of any 
use ; for instance, this boy rows us as well 
without learning, as if he could sing 
the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, 
who were the first sailors. ” He then 
called to the boy, “ What would you give, 
my lad, to know about the Argonauts ? ” 
“ Sir,” saidrthc boy, “ I would give what 
I have.” Johnson was much pleased 
with his answer, and we gave him a double 
fare. Dr. Johnson then turning to me, 
“ Sir,” said he, “ a desire of knowledge 
is the natural feeling of mankind ; and 
every human being, whose mind is not 
debauched, will be willing togivjeal] that 
he has to get knowledge,” 
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We laydecl at the Old Swan, and 
walked to Billingsgate, where we took 
oars and moved smoothly along the 
silver Thames. It was awery fine day. 
We were entertained with the immense i 
number and variety of ships that were 
lying at anchor, and with the beautiful 
country on each side of the river. 

1 talked of preaching, and of the great 
success which those called Methodists^ 
have. Johnson : ** Sir, it is owing to 
their expressing themselves in a plain and 
familiar manner, which is the only way to 
do good to the common people, and 
which cleigymen of genius and learning 

1 All who are acquainted with the history of 
religion (the most important, surely, that concerns 
the human mind), know that the appellation of 
Methodists was first given to a society of students 
in the University of Oxford, who, about the year 
1730, were distinguished by an earnest and 
methodical attention to devout exercises. This 
disposition of mind is not a novelty, or peculiar 
to any sect, but has been, and still may be found, 
in many Christians of every denomination. John- 
.son himself was, in a dignified manner, a Me- 
thodist. In his Rambler^ No. ixo, he mentions 
with respect “ the whole discipline of regulated 
piety; ’^and in his P ravers and Meditations^ 
many instances occur of his anxious examination 
into his spiritual state. That this religious 
earnestness, , and in particular an observation of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, has sometimes 
degenerated into folly, and sometimes l^n 
counterfeited for base purposes, cannot be denied. 
But it is not, thii^efore, fair to decry it when 
genuine. The principal argument in r^son and 
good sense against Methodism is, that it tends to 
debase human natc,^, and prevent the generous 
exertions of goodness, by an unworthy supposi- 
tion that God will pay no regard to them ; although 
it is positively said in the Scriptures^ that he 
“ will reward every man according to his works.” { 
But I am happy to have it in my power to do 
justice to tho.se, \i#om it is the fashion to ridicule, 
without any knowledge of their tenets ; and this 
1 can do by quoting a passage from one of their 
best apologists, Mr. Milner, who thus cxpres.ses 
their doctrine upon this subject: justified by 
faith, renewed in his faculties, andconstrained 
by the love of Christ, the believer moves in the I 
^here of love and gratitude, and all his duties 
flow more or less from this principle^ And though j 
they are accumulating for him ^in heaven a 
treasure of bliss proportioned to his faithful- 
ness and activity t and it is by no means incon- 
sistent with his principles to fe^ the force of 
this consideration, yet love itself sweetens every 
duty to his mind ; and he thinks there is no 
absurdity in his feeling the love of God as the 
grand commanding prmciple of his life. ” Essays 
on several religious Subjects^ 6 r»c. by Joseph 
Milnery AfM. Master of the Grammar School 
of Kingston-upon-HuUy 1789, p. ii. B. 


ought to do from a principle of duty, 
when it is suited to their congregation ; a 
practice for which they will be praised by 
men of sense. To insist against drunken- 
ness as a crime, because it debases 
reason, the noblest faculty of man, would 
be of no service to the common people : 
but to tell them that they may die in a fit 
of drunkenness, and shew them how 
dreadful that would be, cannot fail to 
make a deep impression. Sir, when 
your Scotch clergy give up their homely 
manner, religion will soon decay in that 
country.** Let this observation, as 
Johnson meant it, be ever remembered. 

1 was much pleased to find myself 
with Johnson at Greenwich, which he 
celebrates in his “ London ** as a favourite 
scene. I had the poem in my pocket, 
and read the lines aloud with en- 
thusiasm : 

On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 

Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood ; 

Struck with the seat which gave Eliza birth. 

We kneel, and kiss the con.secrated earth.” 

He remarked that the structure of 
Greenwich hospital was too magnificent 
for a place of charity, and that its parts 
were too much detached to make one 
great whole. 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine 
poet ; and observed, that he was the first 
who complimented a lady, by ascribing to 
her the different perfections of the heathen 
goddesses ; ® but that Johnstone * improved 
upon this, by making his lady, at the same 
time, free from their defecl^. 

lie dwelt upon Budhanan*s elegant 
verses to Mary Queen of Scots, Nympha 
Caledonia^ &c. and spoke with enthusiasm 
of the beauty of Latin verse. “ All the 
modern languages,** said he, ‘‘cannot 
furnish so melodious a line as 

** * Formosam resonare doces Amarylflda silvas 
(Virgil. Eel. I. 5 - B ). 

Afterwards he entered upon the business 
of the day, which was to give me his 

3 Epigram. Lib. ii. In Elizabeth. Anglia 
Reg. 

3 Arthur John.stone (1587 — 1641), born near 
Aberdeen and died at Oxford. His principal 
work.s iMre a volume of Lsflin Epigrams and a Latin 
paraphrase of the Psalms. 
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advice as to a course of study. And here 
I am to mention with much regret, that 
my record of what he said is miserably 
scanty. 1 recollect with admiration an 
animating blaze of eloquence, which 
roused evei7 intellectual power in me to 
the highest pitch, but must have dazzled 
me so much, that my memory could not 
preserve the substance of his discourse ; 
for the note which 1 find of it is no more 
than this : — “ He ran over the grand scale 
of human knowledge ; advised me to 
select some particular branch to excel in, 
but to acquire a little of every kind.” 
The defect of my minutes will be fully 
supplied by a long letter upon the subject, 
which he favoured me with, after I had 
been some time at Utrecht, and which my 
readers will have the pleasure to peruse in 
its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Green- 
wich Park. He asked me, I suppose, by 
way of trying my disposition, “ Is not this 
very fine ? ” Having no exquisite relish 
of the beauties of Nature, and being more 
delighted with “ the busy hum of men,” I 
answered, “Yes, Sir ; but not equal to 
Fleet-street.” Johnson; “You are 
right. Sir.” 

1 am aware that many of my readers 
may censure my want of taste. . Let me, 
however, shelter myself under the 
authority of a very fashionable baronet ^ 
in the brilliant world, who, on his atten- 
tion being called to the fragrance of a 
May evening in the country, observed. 

This may be very well ; but for my part, 
I prefer the suy^ll of a flambeau at the 
playhouse. ” 

We stayed so long at Greenwich, that 
our sail up the river, in our return to 
London, was by no means so pleasant as 
in the morning ; for the night air was so 
cold that it made me shiver. I was the 
more sensible of it from . having sat up all 
the night before recollecting and writing 

1 My friend Sir Michael J.e Fleming. ^ This 
gentleman, with all his experience of sprightly 
and elegant life, inherits, with the beautiful 
family domain, no inconsiderable share of that 
love of literature which distinguished his vener- 
able pandfatber, the Bishop of Carlisle. He one 
day observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, in a felicity 
of phrase, ** There is ar^Jlunt dignity abofiit him 
on ever}* occasion.” B. 


in my Journal what I thought ^worthy of 
preservation ; an exertion, which, during 
the first part of my acquaintance with 
Johnson, 1 fi^quently made. 1 remem- 
ber having sat up four nights in one 
week, without being much incommoded 
in the day time. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not 
in the least affected by the cold, scolded 
me, as if my shivering had been a 
paltry effeminacy, saying, “ Why do you 
shiver?” Sir William Scott [afterwards 
Lord Stowell], of the Commons, told 
me, that when he complained of a 
headache in the post-chaisc, as they 
were travelling together to Scotland, 
Johnson treated him in the same m^ 
ner: “At your age. Sir, I hadi no 
headache.” It is not easy to make 
allowance for sensations in others, which 
we ourselves have not at the time. We 
must all have experienced how very 
differently we are affected by the com- 
plaints of our neighbours, when we are 
well and when we are ill. In full health, 
we can scarcely believe that they suffer 
much ; so faint is the image of pain upon 
our imagination : when softened by sick- 
ness, we readily sympathize with the 
sufferings of others. ‘ 

We concluded the day at the Turk's 
Head coffee-house very socially. He was 
pleased to listen to a particular account 
which I gave him of my family, and of its 
hereditary estate, as t(y^the extent and 
population of which he asked questions, 
and made calculations ; recommending, at 
the same time, a liberal kindness to the 
tenantry, as people over yrhom the pro- 
prietor was placed by Providence, He 
took delight in hearing my description of 
the romantic seat of my ancestors. “ I 
must be tiffere. Sir,” said he, “and we 
will live in the old castle ; and if there is 
not room in it remaining, we will build 
one.” I was highly flattered, but could 
scarcely indulge a hope that Auchinleck 
would indeed be honoured by his presence, 
and celebrafbd by a description, as it 
afterwards was, in his “ Jodrney to the 
Western Islands.” 

After he had again talked of my setting 
out for Holland, he said, “ I jnust see 
thee out of England ; I will accompany 
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you to Ha];wich. ’* I could not find words 
to express what I felt upon this unex- 
pected and very great mark of his affec- 
tionate regard. ® 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, 1 told him 
I had been that morning at a meeting of 
the people called Quakers, where I had 
heard a woman preach. Johnson : 
“Sir, a woman^s preaching is like a 
dog’s walking on his hind legs. It is 
not done well ; but you arc surprised to 
find it done at all.” 

On Tuesday, August 2 (the day of my 
departure from London having been 
fixed for the 5th), Dr. Johnson did me the 
honour to pass a part of the morning with 
m^ at my chambers. He said that, “he 
always felt an inclination to do nothing.” 
I observed, that it was strange to think 
that the most indolent man in Britain had 
written the most laborious work. The 
English Dictionary. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, 
by a certain friend of his, at an early 
period of life, and asked him if he 
thought it would hurt him, Johnson : 
“ No, Sir, not much. It may, perhaps, 
be mentioned at an election.”^ 

I had nqw made good my title to be a 
privileged man, and was carried by him 
in the evening to drink tea with Miss 
Williams, whom, though under the mis- 
fortune of having lost her sight, I found to 
be agreeable in conversation ; for she had 
a variety of literature, and expressed her- 
self well ; but her peculiar value was the 
intimacy in which she had long lived with 
Johnson, by which she was acquainted 
with his habit!^ and knew how to lead 
him on to talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he 
called his walk, which was a long narrow 
paved court in the neighbournood, over- 
shadowed by some trees. There we 
sauntered a considerable time ; and I 
complained to him that nly love of 
London and of his company was such, 

1 Probably Burke’s Vindicatidh of Natural 
Society (publisied in 17^6 when the writer was 
twenty-six), written in imitation of Bolinebroke’s 
style and principles, and for some time believed 
1^ many to be his eenuine work, by others to be 
me work of a genuine disciple. In 1765 Burke 
^published it with a preface explaining his 
design. 
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that 1 shrunk almost from the thought of 
going away even to travel, which is 
generally so much desired by young men. 
He roused me by manly and spirited 
conversation. He advised me, when 
settled in any place abroad, to study with 
an eagerness after knowledge, and to 
apply to Greek an hour every day ; and 
when I was moving about, to read dili- 
gently the great book of mankind. 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had 
our last social evening at the Turk’s Head 
coffee-house, before my setting out for 
foreign parts. I had the misfortune, be- 
fore we parted, to irritate him uninten- 
tionally. I mentioned to him how com- 
mon it was in the World to tell absurd 
stories of him, and to ascribe to him very 
strange sayings. Johnson : “ What do 
they make me say. Sir?” Boswell: 
“Why, Sir, as an instance very strange 
indeed (laughing heartily as I spoke), 
David Hume told me, you said that you 
would stand before a battery of cannon to 
restore the Convocation to its full powers.” 
— Little did I apprehend that he had 
actually said this : but I was soon con- 
vinced of my error ; for, with a determined 
look, he thundered out “ And would I 
not. Sir? Shall the Presbyterian Kirk 
of Scotland have its General Assembly, 
and the Church of England be denied its 
Convocation ? ” He was walking up and 
down the room, while I told him the 
anecdote ; but when he uttered this ex- 
plosion of High Church zeal, he had come 
close to my chair, and his eyes flashed 
with indignation. I boWd to the storm, 
and diverted the force ot it, by leading 
him to expatiate on the influence which 
religion derived from maintaining the 
church with great external respectability. 

I must not omit to mention that he this 
year wrote “The Life of Ascham,”t and 
the Dedication to the Earl of Sh£jftesbury,+ 
prefixed to the edition of that writer’s 
English works, published by Mr. Bennet.® 

On Friday, August 5, we set out early 
in the morning in the Harwich stage-coach. 
A fat, elderly gentlewoman, and a young 
Dutchman, seemed the most inclined 
among us to conversation. At the inn 

9 Acuording to Davie^he publisher, Johnson 
was the real Mitor, not Bennet. 
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where we dined, the gentlewoman said 
that she had done her best to educate her 
children ; and, particularly, that she had 
never suffered them to be a moment idle. 
Johnson * I wish. Madam, you would 
educate me too : for I have been an idle 
fellow all my life.” “ I am sure. Sir,” 
said she, * ‘ you have not been idle. ” J OHN- 
SON: “Nay, Madam, it is very true ; 
and that gentleman there,” pointing to me, 
has been idle. He was idle at Edin- 
burgh. His father sent him to Glasgow, 
where he continued to be idle. He then 
came to l.ondon where he has been very 
idle ; and now he is going to Utrecht, 
where he will be as idle as ever. ” I asked 
him privately how he could expose me so. 
Johnson : “ Poh, poh ! ” said he, “ they 
knew nothing about you, and will think 
of it no more.” In the afternoon the 
gentlewoman talked violently against the 
Roman Catholics, and of the horrors of 
the Inouisition. To the utter astonish- 
ment of all the passengers but myself, who 
knew that he could talk upon any side of 
a question, he defended the Inquisition, 
and maintained, that “ False doctrine 
should be checked on its first appearance ; 
that the Civil Power should unite with the 
Church in punishing those who dared to 
attack the established religion, and that 
such only were punished by the Inquisi- 
tion. ” He had in his pocket * * Pomponius 
Mela de Situ Orbis,” in which he read 
occasionally, and seemed very intent upon 
ancient geography. Though by no means 
niggardly, hi^ attention to what was 
generally right ^vas so minute, that having 
observed at one of the stages that I 
ostentatiously gave a shilling to the 
coachman, when the custom was for each 
passenger to give only sixpence, he took 
me aside and scolded me, saying that 
what I had done would make the coach- 
man dissatisfied with all the rest of the 
assengers, who gave him no more than 
is due. This was a just reprimand ; for 
in whatever way a man may indulge his 
generosity or his vanity in spending his 
money, for the sake of others he ought 
not to raise the price of any article for 
which there is a constant demand. 

He talked of Blacklock’s poetry, I 
80 far as it was descriptive of visible | 


objects; and observed, that “ ^s its author 
had the misfortune to be blind, we may 
be absolutely sure that such passages are 
combination^ of what he has remembered 
of the works of other writers who could 
see.^ That foolish fellow, Spence, has 
laboured to explain philosophically how 
Blacklock may have done, by means of 
his own faculties, what it is impossible he 
should do. The solution, as 1 have given 
it, is plain. Suppose, I know a man to 
be so lame that he is absolutely incapable 
to move himself, and I find him in a 
different room from that in which I left 
him ; shall I puzzle myself with idle con< 
jeetures, that, perhaps, his nerves have by 
some unknown change all at once become 
effective? No, Sir, it is clear how he got 
into a different room : he was carried. 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, 
Johnson talked of that town with venera- 
tion, for having stood a siege for Charles 
the First. The Dutchman alone now 
remained with us. He spoke English 
tolerably well ; and thinking to recom- 
mend himself to us by expatiating on the 
superiority of the criminal jurisprudence 
of this country over that of Holland, he 
inveighed against the barbarit]^ of putting 
an accused person to the torture, in order 
to force a confession. But Johnson was 
as ready for this as for ^he Inquisition. 
“Why, Sir, you do not, I find, under- 
stand the law of your own country. To 
torture in Holland is ^considered as a 
favour to an accused person ; for no man 
is put to the torture there, unless there is 
as much evidence against him as would 
amount to conviction in ^England. An 
accused person among you, therefore, has 
one chance more to escape punishment 
than those who are tried among us.” 

At supper this night he talked of 
good eating with uncommon satisfaction. 
“ Some people,” said he, “have a foolish 
way of neft minding, or pretending not 
to mind, what they eat. For my part, 
I mind my belly very studiously, and 
very carefuRy ; for I look upon it, that 
he who does not mind h^s belly will 
hardly mind any thing else.” He now 
appeared to me Jean Bull philosopher 

Dr. Thomas Blacklock (x73z — 92) lo.st his 
sight from small-pox at the age of six. 
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and he w^s for the moment, not only 
serious but vehement. Yet I have 
heard him, upon other occasions, 
talk with great contempt of people who 
were anxious to gratify their palates ; and 
the 206th number of his “ Rambler’* is a 
masterly essay against gulosity. His 
practice, indeed, 1 must acknowledge, 
may be considered as casting the balance 
of his different opinions upon this subject ; 
for I never knew any man who relished 
good eating more than he did. When at 
table, he was totally absorbed in the 
business of the moment ; his looks seemed 
riveted to his plate ; nor would he, unless 
when in very high company, say one word, 
or even pay the least attention to what 
was said by others, till he had satisfied 
his appetite ; which was so fierce, and 
indulged with such intenseness, that while 
in the act of eating, the veins of his fore- 
head swelled, and generally a strong 
perspiration was visible. To those whose 
sensations were delicate, this could not 
but be disgusting ; and it was doubtless 
i;iot very suitable to the character of a 
philosopher, who should be distinguished 
by self-command, lint it must be owned, 
that Johnson, though he could be rigidly 
abstemious, not a temperate man either 
in eating or drinking. He could refrain, 
but he could n^t use moderately. He 
told me, that he had fasted two days 
without inconvenience, and that he had 
never been hungrybut once. They who 
beheld with wonder how much he eat 
upon all occasions when his dinner was to 
his taste, could not easily conceive what 
he must have m^nt by hunger ; and not 
only was he remarkable for the extraor- 
dinary quantity which he cat, but he was, 
or affected to be, a man of xery nice 
discernment in the science of* cookery. 
He used to descant critically on the I 
dishes which had been at table where he 
had dined or supped, and to recSllect very 
minutely what he had liked. I remember ! 
when he was in Scotland, his praising 
“ Gordon^ s palates^* (a dish of*palates at 
the Honoursfble Alexander Gordon’s) 
with a warmth of expression which might 
have doite honour to more important sub- 
jects. “ As for Maclaurin’s imitation of 
a made dish, it was a wretched attempt.” 
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He about the same time was so much 
displeased with the performance of a 
nobleman’s French cook, that he ex- 
claimed with vehemence, “I’d throw 
such a rascal into the river ; ” and he then 
proceeded to alarm a lady at whose house 
he was to sup, by the following manifesto 
of his skill : “ I, Madam, who live at a 
variety of good tables, am a much better 
judge of cookery, than any person who 
has a very tolerable cook, but lives much 
at home ; for his palate is gradually 
adapted to the taste of his cook ; whereas, 
Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can 
more exquisitely judge. ” When invited 
to dine, even with an intimate friend, he 
was not pleased if something better than 
a plain dinner was not prepared for him. 

I have heard him say on such an occasion, 
“This was a good dinner enough, to be 
sure ; but it was not a dinner to ash a. man 
to.” On the other hand, he was wont to 
express, with great glee, his satisfaction 
when he had been entertained quite to 
his mind. One day when he had dined 
with his neighbour and landlord in Bolt 
Court, Mr. Allen, the printer, whose old 
housekeeper had studied his taste in 
every thing, he pronounced this eulogy ; 
“Sir, we could not have had a better 
dinner had there been a Synod of 
Cooks. ^ 

While we were left by ourselves, after 
the Dutchman had gone to bed. Dr. 
Johnson talked of that studied behaviour 
which many have recommended and 
practised. He disapproverV of it : and 
said, “I never considertd whether I 
should be a grave man, or a merry man, 
but just let inclination, for the time, have 
its course.” 

He flattered me with some hopes that 
he would, in the course of the following 
summer, come over to Holland, and 
accompany me in a tour through the 
Netherlands. 

I teased him with fanciful apprehen- 
sions of unhappiness. A moth having 
fluttered round the candle, and burnt 

1 According to Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes^ John- 
son’s own tastes were not very delicate : “ A leg 
of pork boiled till it dropped from the bone, a 
veal-pie with plums and suear, or the outside cut 
of a salf buttock of be^ were his favourite 
dainties." 
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itself, he laid hold of this little incident 
to admonish me ; saying, with a sly look, 
and in a solemn but a quiet tone, **That 
creature was its own tormentor, and I 
believe its name was Boswell. ’’ 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner ; 
and my passage in the packet-boat to 
Helvoetsluys being secured, and my 
baggage put on board, we dined at our 
inn by ourselves. I happened to say it 
would be terrible if he should not find a 
speedy opportunity of returning to 
London, and be confined in so dull a 
place. Johnson ; “Don’t, Sir, accustom 
yourself to use big words for little 
matters. It would not be terrible, though 
I were to be detained some time here.” 
The practice of using words of dispropor- 
tionate magnitude, is, no doubt, too 
frequent everywhere ; but I think most 
remarkable among the French, of which, 
all who have travelled in France must 
have been struck with innumerable 
instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and 
having gone into it and walked up to the 
altar, Johnson, whose piety was constant 
and fervent, sent me to my knees, saying, 
“Now that you are going to leave your 
native country, recommend yourself to 
the protection of your Creator and 
Redeemer.” 

After we came out of the church, we 
stood talking for some time together of 
Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to 
prove the non-existence of matter, and 
that every tkmg in the universe is merely 
ideal. I obfcrved, that though we are 
satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is im- 
possible to refute it. I never shall forget 
the alacrity with which Johnson answered, 
striking his foot with mighty force against 
a large stone, till he rebounded from it, 
“ I refute it tbus. ’* This was a stout 
exemplfhcation of the Jirst truths of Phre 
Bouffier , ' or the original principles of Reid 
and of Beattie ; without admitting which, 

1 Claude Douffier (1661—1737) was born in 
Poland of French parents. He was brought 
when young to t^rance and naturalized there. 
At the age of nineteen he became a member of 
the Society of lesus, and passed the rest of his 
life in their college ^ Paris. His chief work was 
Traits dea Premii^s ySriiSi ei de Id Source de 
nos fugemenU. 


we can no more argue in nietaphysics, 
than we can argue in mathematics without 
axioms. To me it is not conceivable how 
Berkeley caif be answered by pure reason- 
ing ; but 1 know that the nice and difficult 
task was to have been undertaken by one 
of the most luminous minds of the present 
age had not politics “turned him from 
calm philosophy aside.” What an ad- 
mirable display of subtilty, united with 
brilliance, might his contending with 
Berkeley have afforded us ! How must 
we, when we reflect on the loss of such an 
intellectual feast, regret that he should be 
characterized as the man, 

** Who born for the universe narrow'd his mind. 

And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind 1 ” 

My revered friend walked down with 
me to the beach, where we embraced and 
parted with tenderness, and engaged to 
correspond by letters. I said, “ I hope. 
Sir, you will not forget me in my 
absence,” Johnson; “Nay, Sir, it is 
more likely you should forget me, than that 
I should forget you.” As the vessel put 
out to sea, I kept my eyes upon him for 
a considerable time, while fte remained 
rolling his majestic frame in his usual 
manner ; and at last 1 perceived him 
walk back into the town, and he disap- 
peared. 

Utrecht seeming at first very dull to 
me, after the animateJ'seenes of London, 
my spirits were grievously affected ; and 
I wrote to Johnson a plaintive and de- 
sponding letter to which he paid no 
regard. Afterwards, wjf«n I had acquired 
a firmer tone of mind, I wrote him a 
second letter, expressing much anxiety to 
hear frojg him. At length I received the 
following epistle, which was of important 
service to me, and, 1 trust, will be so to 
many others. 

A Mr. Mr. a la Cour de I* Etnpereurt 

Utrecht. 

** Dear ^-.k, 

You are not to think yourself forgotten, or 
criminally neglected, that you have had yet no 
letter from me. I love to see my frjends, to hear 
from them, to talk to them, and to talk of them ; 
but it is not without a considerable effort of 
resolution that I prevail upon myself to write. 
1 would not, howo%’er, gratify my own indolence 
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by the omission of atiy important duty, or any 
office of real kindness. 

** To tell you that I am or am not well, that I 
have or have not been in the country, that I 
drank your health in the room •in which we 
last sat together, and that your acquaintance 
continue to speak of you with their former 
kindness, topics with which those letters are 
commonly filled which are written only for the 
sake of writing, 1 seldom shall think worth 
communicating ; but if 1 can have it in my power 
to calm any harassing disquiet, to excite any 
virtuous desire, to rectify any important opinion, 
or fortify any generous resolution, you need not 
doubt but 1 shall at least wish to prefer the 
pleasure of gratifying a friend much less esteemed 
than yourself, before the gloomy calm of idle 
vacancy. Whether I shall easily arrive at an 
exact punctuality of correspondence, 1 cannot 
tell. 1 shall, at present, expect that you will 
receive this in return for two which I have had 
from you. The first, indeed, gave me an account 
.so hopeless of the 'State of your mind, that it 
hardly admitted or deserved an answer ; by the 
second I was much better pleased ; and the plea- 
sure will still be increased by such a narrative of 
the progress of your studies, as may evince the 
continuance of an equal and rational application 
of yovLT mind to some useful inquiry. 

You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I 
would recommend. 1 shall not speak of theology, 
because it ought not to be considered as a question 
whether you shall endeavour to know the will of 
God. 

** I shall, therefore, consider only such studies 
as we are at liberty to pursue or to neglect ; and 
of these I know not how you will make a better 
choice, than bfr studying the civil law as your 
father advises, and the ancient languages, as you 
had determined for^ yourself ; at least resolve, 
while you remain, in any .settled residence, to 
spend a certain number of hours every day 
amongst your books. ^ The dissipation of thought 
of which you complain, is nothing more than the 
vacillation of a mind suspended TCtween different 
motives, and changing its direction as any^ motive 
gains or loses strength. If you can but kindle in 
your mind any strong desire, if you can but keep 
predominant any wish for some^ particular 
excellence or attainment, the gusts of imagination 
will break away, wiAout any effect upon your 
conduct, and commonly without any traces left 
upon the memory. 

** There lurks, perhaps, in eveiy human heart 
a desire of distinction, which inclines vifery man i 
firet to hope, and then to believe, that Nature has I 
given him something peculiar to him.self. This 
vanity makes one mind nurse aversion, and 
another actuate desires, till they ri.se bp art much 
above their original state of power ; and as affec- 
tation in time improves to habit, they at last 
tyrannize over him who at first encouraged them 
only for show. Every desire is a viper itftfie bosom, 
who, while he wagebill, was harmless ; but when 
^rmth gave him strength, exerted it in poi.son. 
You know a gentleman [Boswell himselfl, who, 
when first he set his foot in the gay world, as he 
prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, 
imagined a total indifference and universal neglt- 
gODce to be the most agreeable concomitants of 
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youth, and the strongest indication of an airy 
temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to 
every object, and sensinle of eve^ impulse, he 
thought that all appearance of diligence would 
deduct something from the reputation of genius ; 
and hoped that he should appear to attain, 
amidst all the ease of careles.sness, and all the 
tumult of diversion, that knowledge and tho.se 
accomplishments which mortals of the common 
fabric obtain only by mute abstraction and 
solitary drudgery. He tried this .scheme of life 
awhile, was made weary of it by his sense and 
his virtue ; he then wished ^ to return to his 
studies ; and finding long habits of idleness and 
pleasure harder to be cured than he expected, 
still willing to ret.ain his claim to some extra- 
ordinary prerogatives, resolved the common con- 
sequences of irregularity into an unalterable 
decree of destiny, and concluded that Nature 
had originally formed him incapable of rational 
employment. 

** Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, 
be banished henceforward from your thoughts 
for ever. Resolve, and keep your resolution ; 
choo.se, and pursue your choice. If you spend 
this day in study, you will find yourself still 
more able to .study to-morrow ; not that you are 
to expect that you .sh.'ill at once obtain a com- 
plete victory. l)cpravity is not very easily over- 
come. Resolution will sometimes relax, and 
diligence will sometimes be interrupted ; but let 
no accidental surprise or deviation, whether short 
or long, dispose you to de.spondency. Consider 
these failings as incident to all mankind. Begin 
again where you left off, and endeavour to avoid 
the seducements that prevailed over you before. 

“This, my dear Boswell, is advice^ which, 
i perhaps, has been often given you, and given you 
without effect. But this advice, if you will not 
take from others, you must take from your own 
reflections, if you purpose to do the duties of the 
station to which the bounty of Providence has 
called you. 

“ Let me have a long letter from you as soon 
as you can. 1 hope you continue your journal, 
and enrich it with' many observations upon the 
country in which you re.side. It will be a favour 
if you can get me any books ii> the Frisick 
language, and can inquire hovg the poor are 
maintained in the Seven Provinces. I am, dear 
Sir, your most affectionate servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“London, Dec. 8, 1763.” 

I am sorry to observe, that neither in 
my own minutes, nor in my letters to 
Johnson which have been preseifVed by 
him, can I find any information how the 
poor are maintained in the Seven Pro- 
vinces. But I shall extract from one of 
mv letters what I learnt concerning the 
otner subject of his curiosity. 

“ I have made all possible inquiry with remect 
to the Frisick language, and find that it has been 
less cultivafted than any ot'ftr of the northern 
dialects ; a certain proof of which U their de* 
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ficiency of books. Of the old Frisick there are 
no remains, except some ancient laws preserved 
by Schotanus in his * Beschryvin^e van die 
Heerlykheid van Friesland and his * Historia 
Frisica.' 1 have not yet been able to find these 
books. Professor Trotz, Who formerly was of the 
University of Vranykert in Friesland, and is at 
present preparing ah edition of all the Fri.sick 
laws, gave me this information. Of the modern 
Frisick, or what is .spoken by the boors of this 
day, I have procured a specimen. It is * Gisbert 
Japix’s Rynielerie,’ which is the only book that 
. they have. It is amazing that they have no 
translation of the Bible, no treatises of devotion, 
nor even any of the ballads and story-books which 
are so agreeable to country people. You shall 
have ' Japix ’ by the first convenient opportunity. 
I doubt not to pick up Schotaniis. Mynheer 
Trotz has promised me his assistance.” 

Early in 1764, Johnson paid a visit to 
the I.angton family, at their seat of 
Langton in Lincoln.shire, where he passed 
some time much to his satisfaction. His 
friend Bcnnet Langton, it will not be 
doubted, did every thing in his power to 
make the place agreeable to so illustrious 
a guest : and the elder Mr. Langton and 
his lady, being fully capable of under- 
standing his value, were not wanting in 
attention. He, ho>vever, told me, that 
old Mr. Langton, though a man of con- 
siderable learning, had so little allowance 
to make for his occasional *Maxity of 
talk,” that because in the course of 
discussion he sometimes mentioned what 
might be said in favour of the peculiar 
tenets of the Romish Church, he went to 
his grave believing him to be of that 
communion. 

Johnson,^ during his stay at Langton, 
had the adva^itage of a good library, and 
saw several gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood. I have obtained from Mr. Langton 
the following particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he 
could not have been satisfied with a 
country living ; for talking of a respectable 
clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed, 
*'This man, Sir, fills up the duties of his 
life well. I approve of him, but could 
not imitate him.” 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate 
herself from blame for neglecting social 
attention to worthy neighbours, by saying 
“ I would go to them if it would do them 
any good;” said, ‘‘Wl^at good. 
Madam, do you expect to have in your 


power to do them ? It is shewing them 
respect) and that is doing thdm good.” 

So socially accommodating was he, that 
once when' Mr. Langton and he Were 
driving together in a coach, and Mr. 
Langton complained of being sick, he 
insisted that they should go out, and sit on 
the back of it in the open air, which they 
did. And being sensible how strange the 
appearance must be, observed, that a 
countryman whom they saw in a field 
would probably be thinking, “If these 
two madmen should come down, what 
would become of me ? ” 

Soon after his return to London, which 
was in February, was founded that Club 
which existed long without a name, but 
at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of The Literary 
Club. Sir Joshua Reynolds had the 
merit of being the first proposer of it, to 
which Johnson acceded, and the original 
members w^ere, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. 
Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir 
John Hawkins. They met at the Turk’s 
Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, jone 
evening in every week, at seven, and 
generally continued their cohversation till 
a pretty late hour. This club has been 
gradually increased to j)ts present number^ 
thirty-five. After about ten years, instead 
of supping weekly, it was resolved to dine 
together once a fortnight during the 
meeting of Parliament. Their original 
tavern having been converted into a 
private house, they moved first to Prince’s 
in Sackville Street,, then to Le Telier’s in 
Dover Street, and now meet at Parsloe’s, 
St. James’ Street. Between the time of 
its formation, and the time at which 
this W(!Fk is passing through the press 
(June 1792) [t.e. the second edition], the 
following persons, now dead, were mem- 
bers oft it ; Mr. Dunning (afterwards 
Lord Ashburton), Mr. Samuel Dyer, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of 
St. Asa^h, Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas 
Warton, and Dr. Adaih Smith. The 
present members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Langton, Lord Charlemont, Sir Robert 
Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Barnard Bishop of killaloe^ Dr. 
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Marlay Bishpp of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. 
George Fordyce, Sir William Scott, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir Charles B^bury, Mr. 
Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, 
Mr. Steevens, Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Eliot, Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard 
Burke, junior. Sir William Hamilton, Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Ilinchliffc 
Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of 
Leeds, Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, 
and the writer of this account.^ 

Sir John Hawkins {Life of Johnson^ 
p. 425) represents himself as a **seceder” 
from this society, and assigns as the 
reason of his withdrawing^' himself 
from it, that its late hours were incon- 
sistent with his domestic arrangements. 
In this he is not accurate ; for the fact 
was, that he one evening attacked Mr. 
Burke in so rude a manner, that all the 
company testified their displeasure ; and 
at their next meeting his reception was 
such that he never came again. ^ 

He is equally inaccurate with respect 
to Mr. Garrick, of whom he says, “ He 
trusted that ^e least intimation of a desire 
to come among us, would procure him a 
ready admission ; but in this he was 
mistaken. Johnson consulted me upon 
it ; and when I could find no objection to 
receiving him, exclaimed, — * He will 
disturb us by his buffoonery ; ’ — and after- 
wards so managed matters, that he was 
never formally proposed, and, by con- 
sequence, never admitted ” {^Life of John- 
son^ p. 425). 

1 The Club still flourishes, ^and celebrated its 
centenary by a dinner at the Clarendon Hotel in 
1864. Its numbers were gradually increased till 
in 1798 they were fixed at forty. Sir Walter Scott 
was a member, and also Macaulay. I n the latter’s 
journal and letters there are many allusions to its 

E leasant dinners. “ I was amused,” hf write.s on 
is first introduction to it, “ in turning over the 
records of the Club to come upon poor Bozzy’s 
signature, evidently affixed wnen he was too 
drunk to guide his pen.” See Sir iSeorge Tre- 
velyan’s /,/I^ dnif Letters of Lord Macaulay. 

2 From Sir Joshua Reynolds. B. Burney 
records that. Hawkins having refused to pay his 
TOrtion of the reckoning for the supper, because 
he usually eat no supper at home, Johnson ob- 
.served, "Sir John, Sir, is a very unclubable 
man,” 


In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. 
Johnson, I think it necessary to rectify 
this mis-statement. The truth is, that 
not very long after the institution of our 
club. Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking 
of it to Garrick. “ I like it much,” said 
he, “ I think I shall be of you.” When 
Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. John- 
son, he was much displeased with the 
actor’s conceit. He'll be of wj,” said- 
Johnson, “how does he know we will 
permit him? the first duke in England 
has no right to hold such language.” 
However, when Garrick was regularly 
proposed some lime afterwards, Johnson, 
though he had taken momentary offence 
at his arrogance, warmly and kindly sup- 
ported him, and he was accordingly 
elected, was a most agreeable member, 
and continued to attend our meetings to 
the time of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi {Letters to and from Dr. 
Johnson^ ii. 278) has also given a similar 
misrepresentation of Johnson’s treatment 
of Garrick in this particular, as if he had 
used these contemptuous expressions : “ If 
Garrick does apply. I’ll black-ball him. — 
Surely, one ought to sit in a society like 
ours, 

* Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player.”' 

I am happy to be enabled by such 
unquestionable authority as that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as well as from my own 
knowledge, to vindicate at once the heart 
of Johnson and the social merit of 
Garrick. 

In this year, except whatTie may have 
done in revising “Shakespeare,” we do 
not find that he laboured much in literature. 
He wrote a review of Grainger’s “ Sugar 
Cane,” a poem, in the “ I..ondon 
Chronicle.” He told me, that Dr. Percy 
wrote the greatest part of this jeview ; 
but, I imagine, he did not recollect it dis- 
' tinctly, for it appears to be mostly, if 
not altogether, his own. He also wrote 
in the “Critical Review,” an account t 
of Goldsmith’s excellent poem, “The 
Traveller. ” 

The ease and independence to which 
he had at last attained by royal munifi- 
cence, increased his natd^al indolence. In 
hiii ** Meditations ” (p. he thus accuses 
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himself: “ Good Friday, April 20, 1764. 
1 have made no reformation ; I have lived 
totally useless, more sensual in thought, 
and more addicted to wine and meat” 
(/V. and Med. p. 58). And next morn- 
ing he thus feelingly complains : 

“ My indolence, since my last reception of 
the sacrament, has sunk into grosser sluggish- 
ness, and my dissipation spread into wilder 
negligence. _ My thoughts have lieen clouded 
with sensuality : and, except that from the be- 

f inning of this year 1 have, in some measure for- 
orne excess of strong drink, my appetites have 
predominated over my reason. A kind of strange 
oblivion has overspread me, so that 1 know not 
what has become of the last year ; and perceive 
that incidents and intelligence pass over me with- 
out leaving any impression.” 

He then solemnly says, ‘‘This is not 
the life to which heaven is promised ” 
(Ibid. p. 51); and he earnestly resolves 
an amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain 
days with a pious abstraction ; viz. New- 
year's-day, the day of his wife’s death. 
Good Friday, Easter-day, and his own 
birth-day. lie this year says: “I have 
now spent fifty-five years in resolving ; 
having, from the earliest time almost that 
I can remember, been forming schemes of 
a better life. I have done nothing. The 
need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since 
the time of doing is short. O God, grant 
me to resolve aright, and to keep my 
resolutions, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen” (/V. a^id Med. p. 58). Such a 
tenderness of conscience, such a fervent 
desire of improvement, will rarely l^e 
found. It k, surely, not decent in those 
who are haWened in indifference to 
spiritual improvement, to treat this pious 
anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a 
very severe return of the hypochondriac 
disorder, which was ever lurking about 
him. J^e was so ill, as, notwithstanding 
his remarkable love of company, to be 
entirely averse to society, the most fatal 
symptom of that malady. Dr. Adams 
told me, that, as an old friend he was 
admitted to visit him, and that he found 
him in a deplorable state, sighing, 
groaning, talking to himself, and rest- 
lessly walking from room to room. He 
then used this emfhatical expression of the 
miseiy which he Idt : “ 1 would consent 


to have a limb amputated tob recover my 
spirits.” 

Talking himself was, indeed, one of 
his singularities ever since I knew him, 
I was certain that he was frequently 
uttering pious ejaculations ; for fragments 
of the Lord’s Prayer have been distinctly 
overheard. His friend Mr. Thomas 
Davies, of whom Churchill says, 

“ That Davies hath a very pretty wife :** 

when Dr. Johnson "muttered “Lead us 
not into temptation ; ” used with waggish 
and gallant humour to whisper Mrs. 
Davies, “You, my dear, are the cause of 
this.” 

He had another particularity, of which 
none of his friends even ventured to ask 
an explanation. It appeared to me some 
superstitious habit, which he had con- 
tracted early, and from which he had 
never called upon his reason to disentangle 
him. This was his anxious care to go 
out or in at a door or passage, by a cer- 
tain number of steps from a certain point, 
or at least so as that either his right or his 
left foot, (I am not certain which), should 
constantly make the first actual move- 
ment when he came close to«the door or 
passage. Thus 1 conjecture : for I have, 
upon innumerable occasions, observed 
him suddenly slop, aiRl then seem to 
count his steps with a deep earnestness ; 
and when he had neglected or gone wrong 
in this sort of magical movement, I have 
seen him go back again, put himself in a 
proper posture to begin the ceremony, 
and, having gone through it, break from 
his abstraction, walk biiskly on, and join 
his companion. A strange instance of 
something of this nature, even when on 
horseba^, happened when he was in the 
isle of Sky {Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides). Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
observed him to go a good way about, 
rather tnan cross a particular alley in 
I..eicester-fields ; but this Sir Joshua im- 
puted to lys having had some disagreeable 
recollection associated witV it. 

That the most minute singularities 
which belonged to him, and made very 
observable parts of his appearance and 
manner, may not be omitted, it is requisite 
to mention, that while talking or 9ven 
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musing as he sat in his chair, he com- 
monly held nis head to one side towards his 
right shoulder, and shook it in a' tremulous 
manner, moving his body bsibkwards and 
forwards, and rubbing his left knee in the 
same direction, with the palm of his hand. 
In the intervals of articulating he made 
various sounds with his mouth, sometimes 
as if ruminating, or what is called chewing 
the cud, sometimes giving half a whistle, 
sometimes making his tongue play back- 
wards from the roof of his mouth, as if 
clucking like a hen, and sometimes pro- 
truding it against his upper gums in front, 
as if pronouncing quickly under his breath, 
too, too, too: all this accom panned some- 
times with a thoughtful look, but more 
frequently with a smile. Generally 
when he had concluded a period, in the 
course of a dispute, by which time he was 
a good deal exhausted by violence and 
vociferation, he used to blow out his 
breath like a whale. This I suppose was 
a relief to his lungs ; and seemed in him 
to be a contemptuous mode of expression, 
as if he had made the arguments of his 
onent fly like chaff before the wind, 
am fully aware how very obvious an 
occasion here give for the sneering 
jocularity of such as have no relish of an 
exact likeness ; which to render complete, 
he who draws tit must not disdain the 
slightest strokes. Put if witlings should 
be inclined to attack this account, let them 
have the candour to quote what I have 
offered in my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at 
Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, on a 
visit to the R*jkrerend Dr, Percy, now 
Bishop of Dromore. Whatever dissatis- 
faction he felt at what he considered as a 
slow progress in intellectual improvement, 
we find that his heart was tend<^, and his 
affections warm, as appears from the 
following very kind letter : 

**TO JOSHUA REYNOLDS, ESQ. IN LEICESTER- 
FIELDS, LONDON. 

** Dear Sir, ■ 

I DID not hear of your sickness till 1 heard 
likewise of you? recovery, and therefore escape 
that part of your pain, which every man must 
feel, to whom you are known as you are known 
to me. 

Havlns had no particular account of your 
disorder, I know not in what state it has left you. 
If the amusement of my company can exhilarate 
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the languor of a slow recovery, I will not delay a 
to come to you ; for I know not how I can so 
effectually promote my own pleasure as by pleas- 
ing you, or my own interest as by preserving you, 
in whom, if I should lose you, 1 should lose 
almost the only man whom I call a friend. 

Pray let me hear of you from yourself, or 
from dear Miss Reynolds.! Make my compli- 
ments to Mr. Mudge. I am, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate and most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ At the Rev. Mr. Percy's at 
Easton Maudit, Northamp- 
tonshire (by Ca-stlc Ashby;, 

Aug. 19, 1764.” 

Early in the year 1765, he paid a short 
visit to the University of Cambridge, with 
his friend Mr. Beauclerk. There is a 
lively picturesque account of his behaviour 
on this visit, in the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for March 1785, being an extract of 
a letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. 
The two following sentences are very 
characleristical : “He drank his large 
potations of tea with me, interrupted by 
many an indignant contradiction, and 

many a noble sentiment. Several 

persons got into his company the last 
evening at 'rrinity, where, about twelve, 
he began to be very great ; stripped poor 
Mrs. Macaulay to the very skin, then 
gave her for his toast, and drank her in 
two bumpers. ” 

The strictness of his self-examination, 
and scrupulous Christian humility, appear 
in his pious meditation on Easter-clay this 
year. — “I purpose again to partake of 
the blessed sacrament ; yet when I con- 
sider how vainly I have hitherto re- 
solved at this annual comr.Kmoration of 
my Saviour’s death, to reflate my life by 
his laws, I am almost afraid to renew my 
resolutions. ” The concluding words are 
very remarkable, and shew that he 
[ laboured under a severe depression of 
spirits. * ‘ Since the last Easter I have 
I reformed no evil habit ; my tim^ has been 
unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream 
that has left nothing behind. My memory 
grows confused, and I knoiv not how the 
days pass over me. Good Lord, deliver 
me ! ” (/V. and Med. p. 61). 

1 Sir Joshua’s .sister, for whom Tohn.son had a 
particular affection, and to whom he wrote many 
letters which 1 have seen, and which I am sorry 
her too ifice delicacy will '^ot permit to be pub- 
lished. B. 
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No man was more gratefully sensible 
of any kindness done to him than Johnson. 
There is a little circumstance in his diary 
this year, which shews him in a very 
amiable light. 

“ July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten 
guineas, which he had formerly lent me 
in my necessity, and for which Tetty ex- 
pressed her gratitude.” 

“July 8, I lent Mr. Simpson ten 
guineas more.” 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of 
doing the same kindness to an old friend, 
which he had formerly received from him. 
Indeed his liberality as to money was very 
remarkable. The next article in his diary 
is, “July i6, I received 75/. Lent, Mr. 
Davies 25/.” 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time 
surprised Johnson with a spontaneous 
compliment of the highest academical 
honours, by creating him Doctor of Laws. 
The diploma, which is in my possession, 
is as follows : 

Omnidus, ad quos pracsentes litera: perven- 
erint, salutem. Nos, Praepositus et Socii Seniorcs 
Collegii sacrosanctae et individuae Trinitatis Re- 

f inae Elizabeths juxta Dublin, testamur, Samueli 
ohnson, Armigero, ob egregiam scriptorum 
elegantiam et utilitatem, gratiam concessam 
fuisse pro gradu Doctoratus in utroque Jurer 
octavo die Julii, Anno Domini millesimo sep- 
tingentesimo sexagesimo-quinto. In cujus rei 
testimonium singulorum manus et sigillum ^uo in 
hiscc utimur apposuiinus, vicesimo tertio die 
Julii, Anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo 
sexagesimo-quinto. 

Gul. Clement. Fran. Andrews. R. Murray, 
Tho. Wilson. Pra >/> , RontusLaw. 

Tho. Leland. Mich. Kear- 

ney." 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, 
conferred on so great a literary character, 
did much honour to the judgment and 
liberal spirit of that learned body. John- 
son acknowledged the favour in a letter to 
Dr. LclaiTd, one of their numlxir ; but I 
have not been able to obtain a' copy of 
it.i 

1 Since the publication of the edition of 1804, a 
copy of this letter was communicated to Malone 
by John I.«land, son of the historian, to whom it 
was addressed : 

“ TO THE REV. DR. LELAND.— SiR, Among the 
names subscribed to the degree which I have had 
the honour of receiving from the University of 
Dublin, I find none of which I have any personal 


He appears this year to have been seized 
with a temporary fit of ambifton, for he 
had thoughts both of studying law, and of 
engaging in ];iblitics. His * * Pra^rer before 
the Study of Law ” is truly admirable : 

“Sept 26, 1765. 

“ Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, without^ whose 
blessing study is ineffectual ; enable .me, if it be 
thy will, to attain such knowledge as may qualify 
me to direct the doubtful, and instruct the ignor- 
ant; to prevent wrongs and terminate conten- 
tions ; and grant that 1 may use that knowledge 
which I shall attain, to thy glory and my own 
salvation, for Jesu.s Christas sake. Amen." 
(/*r. and Med. p. 66.) 

His prayer in the view of becoming a 
politician is entitled, “ Engaging in 

Politics with H n.” No doubt, his 

friend, the Right Honourable William 
Gerard Ilamilton,^ for whom, during a 
long acquaintance, he had a great esteem, 
and to whose conversation he once paid 
this high compliment; “I am very un- 
willing to be left alone. Sir, and therefore 
I go with my company down the first 
pair of stairs, in some hopes that they 
may, perhaps, return again ; I go with 
you, Sir, as far as the street-door.” In 
what particular department Ife intended 
to engage, does not appear, nor can Mr. 
Hamilton explain. His prayer is in 
general terms : ‘ ‘ Enligfiten my under- 

knowledgc but those of Dr. Andrews and your- 
self. Men can be estimated*by those who know 
them not, only as they arc represented by those 
who know them ; and therefore 1 flatter myself 
that 1 owe much of the pleasure which this dis- 
tinction gives me, to your concurrence with Dr. 
Andrews - in recommending me to the learned 
society. Having desired th<^ Provost to return 
my general thanks to the University, I beg that 
you, Sir, will accept my particular and immediate 
acknowledgment.s. 1 am. Sir, your most obedient 
and most hAible servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“John.son’s Court, Fleet Street, London, Oct. 
17, 1765.” 

“ Commoiny known as Single-Speech Hamilton 
(1729-96). As a matter of fact he spoke, and 
spoke well, more than once both in the English 
and Irish Pa^jaments, of which latter he was a 
member from 1761 to 17681 whep Secretary for 
Ireland under Lords Halifax and Townshend. 
But he never rose a^ain to the height of his first 
speech delivered during the debate on the Address 
in 1755. After his return to England, though he 
sat in Parliament till his death, he pever agaip 
ad 4 r 9 $se 4 the House, 
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standing w j^h the knowledge of right, and 
govern my will by thy laws, that no deceit 
may mislead me, nor temptation corrupt 
me ; that I may always encftavour to do 
good, and hinder evil ” (/y. and Med, 
p. 67). There is nothing upon the sub- 
ject in his diary. 

This year was distinguished by his 
being introduced into the family of Mr. 
Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers 
in England, and Member of Parliament 
for the borough of Southwark. F orcigners 
are not a little amazed when they hear of 
brewers, distillers, and men in similar 
departments of trade, held forth as persons 
of considerable consequence. In this 
great commercial country it is natural that 
a situation which produces much wealth 
should be considered as very respectable ; 
and, no doubt, honest industry is entitled 
to esteem- Put, perhaps, the too rapid 
advances of men of low extraction tends 
to lessen the value of that distinction by 
birth and gentility, which has ever been 
found beneficial to the grand scheme of 
subordination. Johnson used to give this 
account of the rise of Mr. Thrale^s father : 
“ He worked at six shillings a week for 
twenty year^ in the great brewery, which 
afterwards was his own. The proprietor 
of it ^ had an only daughter, who was 
married to a nobleman. It was not fit 
that a peer should continue the business. 
On the old man’s death, therefore, the 
brewery was to be sold. To find a pur- 
chaser for so large a property was a 
difficult matter ; and, after some time, it 
was suggested, that it would be advisable 
to treat with Tliyale, a sensible, active, 
honest man, who had been employed in 
the house, and to transfer the whole to 
him for 30,000/., security bei^ taken 

' 1 The predecessor of old Thrale was Edmund 
Halsey, Esq. ; the nobleman who married his 
daughter, was Lord Cobham, great uncle of the 
Marquis of Buckingham. But I l^lieve, Dr. 
Johnson was mistaken in assigning so very low 
an origin to Mr. Thrale. The Clerk of St. 
Alban’s, a very aged man, told me, that he (the 
elder Thrale) married a sister of Mr.'iHalsey. It 
is at least certain that the family of Thrale was 
of some consideration in that town : in the abbey 
church is a handsome monument to the memory 
of Mr.. John Thrale, late of London, Merchant, 
who died in 1704^ aged 54, Margaret his wife, and 
three of their children who died young between 
the y^ars XO76 and /. Blakeway, 


upon the property. This was accordingly 
settled. In eleven years Thrale paid the 
purchase-money. He acquired a large 
fortune, and lived to be a Member of 
Parliament for Southwark.'-* But what 
was most remarkable was the liberality 
with which he used his riches. He gave 
his son and daughters the best education. 
The esteem which his good conduct pro- 
cured him from the nobleman who had 
married his master’s daughter, made him’ 
be treated with much attention ; and his 
son, both at school and at the University 
of Oxford, associated with young men of 
the first rank. Ilis allowance from his 
father, after he left college, was splendid ; 
not less than a thousand a year. This, 
in a man who had risen as old Thrale did, 
was an extraordinary instance of generosity. 
He used to say, * If this young dog does 
not find so much after I am gone as he 
expects, let him remember that he has had 
a great deal in my own time. ’ ” 

The son, though in affluent circum- 
stances, had good sense enough to carry 
on his father’s trade, which was of such 
extent, that I remember he once told me, 
he would not quit it for an annuity of 
ten thousand a year; “Not,” said he, 
“ that I get ten thousand a year by it, but 
it is an estate to a family.” Having left 
daughters only, the property was sold 
for the immense sum of 135,000/. ; a 
magnificent proof of what may be done 
by fair trade in a long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a 
new system of gentility * might be estab- 
lished, upon principles tf^Sly different 
from what have hitherto prevailed. Our 

8 He .served the office of High Sheriff for 
Surrey in 1753, and died April 9, 1758. 

8 Mrs. Burney informs me that she heard Dr. 
Johnson .say, "An Engli.sh Merchant is anew 
species of Gentleman." He, perhaps, had in his 
mind the following ingenious pa.ssag» in The 
Conscious Ztfrrrj [by Steele], Act iv. Scene it., 
where Mr. Sealand thus addresses Sir John 
Bevil : ** Give me leave to say, that we merchants 
are a species of gentry that have grown into the 
world this 'last century, and are as honourable, 
and almost as useful, as you landed folks, that 
have always thought yourselves so much above 
us; for your trading forsooth is extended no 
farther than a load of hay, or a fat ox.— You are 
pleasant people indeed ! because you are gener- 
ally bred ftp to be lazy. the;iafore, 1 warrant you, 
industry is di^onoomblo." B, 
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present heraldry, it may be said, is suited 
to the barbarous times in which it had 
its origin. It is chiefly founded upon 
ferocious merit, upon military excellence. 
Why, in civilized times, we may be asked, 
should there not be rank and honours, 
upon principles, which, independent of 
long custom, are certainly not less worthy, 
and which, when once allowed to be con- 
nected with elevation and precedency, 
would obtain the same dignity in our 
imagination ? Why should not the know- 
ledge, the skill, the expertness, the 
assiduity, and the spirited hazards, of 
trade and commerce, when crowned with 
success, be entitled to give those flatter- 
ing distinctions by whicli mankind are so 
universally captivated ? 

Such are the specious, but false, argu- 
ments for a proposition which always 
will And numerous advocates, in a nation 
where men are every day starting up from 
obscurity to wealth. To refute them is 
needless. The general sense of mankind 
cries out, with irresistible force, “ Un 
gentilhomme est toujours gentilhomme." 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Ilesther 
Lynch Salusbury, of good Welsh extrac- 
tion, a lady of lively talents, improved by 
education. That Johnson’s introduction 
into Mr. Thrale’s family, which con- 
tributed so much to the happiness of his 
life, was owing to her desire for his con- 
versation, is a very probable and the 
general supposition : but it is not the 
truth. Mr. Murphy, who was intimate 
with Mr. '^IJirale, having spoken very 
highly of Dr. Johnson, he was requested 
to make them acquainted. This being 
mentioned to Johnson, he accepted an 
invitation to dinner at Thrale’s, and was 
so much pleased with his reception, both 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and they so 
much pleased with him, that his invita- 
tions to fheir house were more and more 
frequent, till at last he became one of the 
family, and an apartment was appropriated 
to him, both in their house at Southwark 
and in their villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for 
Mr. Thrale, as a man of excellent 
principles, a good scholar, well skilled 
in trade, of a sou^d understanding, and 
of manners such as presented the character 


of a plain independent English Squire. 
Asthisfaniily will frequently be mentioned 
in the course of the following pages, and 
as a false notion has prevailea that Mr. 
Thrale was inferior, and in some degree 
insignificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, 
it may be proper to give a true state of 
the case from the authority of Johnson 
himself in his own words. 

“I know no man,” said he, “who is 
more master of his wife and family than 
Thrale. If he but holds up a finger, he 
is obeyed. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that she is above him in literary 
attainments. She is more flippant ; but 
he has ten times her learning : he is a 
regular scholar ; but her learning is that 
of a schoolboy in one of the lower forms.” 
My readers may naturally wish for some 
representation of the figures of this 
couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, well pro- 
portioned, and stately. As for Madam^ 
or my Mish-ess^ by which epithets John- 
son used to mention Mrs. Thrale, she 
w'as short, plump, and brisk. She has 
herself given us a lively view of the 
idea which Johnson had of her person, 
on her appearing before him in a dark- 
coloured gown : “ You littje creatures 
should never wear those sort of clothes, 
however ; they are unsuitable in every 
way. What ! have nol all insects gay 
colours?” {Anecdotes, p. *79). Mr. 
Thrale gave his wife a li^ral indulgence, 
both in the choice of their company, 
and in the mode of entertaining them. 
He understood and valued Johnson, with- 
out remission, from their first acquaint- 
ance to the day of h^ death. Mrs. 
Thrale was enchanted with Johnson’s 
conversation for its own sake, and had 
also a vet^ allowable vanity in appearing 
to be honoured with the attention of 
so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for 
Johnson than this connexion. He had 
at Mr. Thrale’s all the comforts and even 
luxuries of life ; his melancholy was 
diverted, atd his irregular l^abits lessened 
by association with an agreeable and 
well-ordered family. He was treated 
with the utmost respect, and even affection. 
The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion. 
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even when they were alone. But this 
was not often the case ; for he found here 
a constant succession of wj^at gave him 
the highest enjoyment, the society of the 
learned, the witty, and the eminent in 
every way ; who were assembled in nu- 
merous companies, called forth his 
wonderful powers, and gratified him with 
admiration, to which no man could be 
insensible. 

In the October of this year he at length 
gave to the world his edition of “ Shake- 
speare,” which, if it had no other merit 
but that of producing his Preface, in 
which the excellences and defects of that 
immortal bard are displayed with a 
masterly hand, the nation would have 
had no reason to complain. A blind 
indiscriminate admiration of Shakespeare 
had exposed the British nation to the 
ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by 
candidly admitting the faults of his poet, 
had the more credit in bestowing on him 
deserved and indisputable praise ; and 
doubtless none of all his panegyrists have 
donehim half somuch honour. Their praise 
was like that of a counsel, upon his own 
side of the cause : Johnson’s was like 
the ^rave„ well considered, and impartial 
opinion of the judge, which falls from his 
lips with weight, and is received with 
reverence. What he did as a com- 
mentator has no small share of merit, 
though his researches were not so ample, 
and his investigations so acute, as they 
might have been, which we now cer- 
tainly know from the labours of other 
able and ingenious critics who have 
followed him.* He has enriched his 
edition with a concise account of each 
play, and of its characteristic excellence. 
Man^r of his notes have illustrated obscuri- 
ties in the text, and placed passages 
eminent for beauty in a more conspicuous 
light ; and he has in general, exhibited 
such a mode of annotation, ^as may be 
beneficial to all subsequent editors.* 

1 The editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare 
consider Johnson’s Preface and notes to Iw “ dis- 
tinguished by clearness of thought, diction, and 
by masterly common sense.” The Preface is 
certainly^ a masterpiece both of good sense and 
eood cnticism ; while the notes are at least less 
deficient in both than those of many commenta- 
(gi9 and since Johsmih 


His ** Shakespeare ” was virulently at- 
tacked by Mr. William Kenrick, who ob- 
tained the degree of LL.D. from a 
Scotch University, and wrote for the 
booksellers in a great variety of branches. 
Though he certainly was not without 
considerable merit, he wrote with so 
little regard to decency, and principles, 
and decorum, and in so hasty a manner, 
that his reputation was neither extensive 
nor lasting. I remember one evening, 
when some of his works were mentioned. 
Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard 
of them ; upon which Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, “ Sir, he is one of the many who 
have made themselves public^ without 
making themselves known. ” “ 

A young student of Oxford, of the 
name of IJarclay, wrote an answer to 
Kenrick’s review of Johnson’s “Shake- 
s])eare.” Johnson was at first angry that 
Kenrick’s attack should have the credit 
of an answer. But afterwards, consider- 
ing the young man’s good intention, 
he kindly noticed him, and probably 
would have done more, had not the young 
man died. 

Inhis Preface to “Shakespeare,” John- 
son treated Voltaire very contemptuously, 
observing, upon some of. his remarks, 
“These are the petty cavils of petty 
minds.” Voltaire, in revenge, made an 
attack upon Johnson, in one of his 
numerous literary sallies which I remem- 
ber to have read ; but there being no 
general index to his voluminous works, I 
have searched in vain, and .therefore can- 
not quote it.® :i 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom 
I thought Johnson should not disdain to 
contend. I pre.ssed him to an.swer. He 
said, he perhaps might ; but he never 
did. 

Mr. Burney having occasion to write to 
Johnson for some receipts fof subscrip- 
tions to his “Shakespeare, ’’which Johnson 

2 Kenrick afterwards attacked both Goldsmith 
and Garrick. The latter brought an action for 
libel against him, and received an abject apology. 
See Goldsmith’s Retaliation^ Prior’s Life of 
Goldsmith^ and the Garrick Correspondence. 
Kenrick foundeil the London Revinv and edited 
it till his death in 1779 . 

3 Se5 his Dictionnaifk Philosophi^ue^ ‘‘Art 
Praroatique,” Works, ed, 1784, xxxviij, 10, 
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had omitted to deliver when the money 
was paid, he availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity of thanking Johnson for the great 
pleasure which he had received from the 
perusal of his Preface to “ Shakespeare ; 
which, although it excited much clamour 
against him at first, is now justly ranked 
among the most excellent of his writings. 
To this letter Johnson returned the fol- 
lowing answ'er ; 

’‘to CHARLES HURNEY, ESQ. IN POLAND 
STREET. 

“ Sir, 

“I AM sorry that your kindness to me has 
brought upon you so much trouble, though you 
have taken care to abate that sorrow, by the 

f leasure which I receive from your approbation. 

defend my criticism in the same manner with 
you. We must confe.ss the faults of our favourite, 
to gain credit -to our praise of his excellences. 
He that claims, either in himself or for another, 
the honours of perfection, will surely injure the 
reputation which he designs to assist. 

‘ Be plea.sed to make my compliments to your 
family. 1 am. Sir, your mo.st obliged and most 
humble .servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Oct. i6, 1765.” 


From one of his Journals I transcribe 
what follows ; — 


“At church, Oct. — 65. 

“ To avoid all singularity ; Bonaventnra,'^ 

“ To come in before service, and compose my 
mind by meditation, or by reading some portions 
of Scripture. Tetty. 

“ If 1 can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless 
attention be more troublesome than useful. 

“To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of 
myself upon God, and a resignation of all into his 
holy hand.” 


In 1764 and 11^65 it should seem that 
Dr. Johnson was so busily employed with 
his edition of “ Shakespeare,” as to have 
had little leisure for any other literary 
exertion, or, indeed, even for private 
correspondence. He did not favour me 
with a single letter for more than two 
years, for •which it will appear that he 
afterwards apologized. 

He was, however, at all times ready to 
give assistance to his friends, and others, 
in revising their works, and in writing for 
them, or greatly improving, their Dedica- 
tions. In that courtly species of com- 


1 He was probably proposing to himself the 
model of this excellenti^rson, who for hb piety 
was named The Seraphic Doctor, 13, 


position no man excelled Dr. ^Johnson. 
Though the loftiness of his mind prevented 
him from ever dedicating in his own 
person, he wr8te a very great number of 
Dedications for others. Some of these, 
the persons who were favoured with them 
are unwilling should be mentioned, from 
a too anxious apprehension, as I think, 
that they might be suspected of having 
received larger assistance ; and some, after 
all the diligence I have bestowed, have 
escaped my inquiries. He told me, a 
great many years ago, “he believed he 
had dedicated to all the Royal Family 
round ; ” and it was indifferent to him 
what was the subject of the work dedi- 
cated, provided it were innocent. He 
once dedicated some music for the German 
Flute to Edward Duke of York. In 
writing Dedications for others, he con- 
sidered himself as by no means speaking 
his own sentiments. 

Notwithstanding his long silence, I 
never omitted to write to him, when I 
had any thing worthy of communicating. 
I generally kept copies of my letters to 
him, that I might have a full view of our 
correspondence, and never be at a loss to 
understand any reference in his letters. 
He kept the greater part of mine very 
carefully ; and a short time before his 
death was attentive enough to seal them 
up in bundles, and order them to be 
delivered to me, which was accordingly 
done. Amongst them I found one, of 
which I had not made a copy, and which 
I own I read with pleasure at the distance 
of almost twenty years. It is dated 
November, 1765, at the p||ace of Pascal 
Paoli, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, 
and is full of generous enthusiasm. After 
giving a sketch of what I had seen and 
heard in tflat island, it proceeded thus : 
“I dare to call this a spirited tour. I 
dare to challenge your approbation.” 

This letlfcr produced the following 
answer, which I found on my arrival at 
Paris. 

“ A Mr. Mr. Boswell, chez -Mr, Waters, 
Banquier^ tl Paris. 

“dear sir, 

“ Apologies are seldom of any use. We will 
delay till your arrival the reasons, good or bad, 
which have made me .such a sptiring anti ungrate'' 
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ful corresi)ondeut. Be assured, for the present, 
that nothing has lessened either the esteem or 
love with which I dismissed you at Harwich. 
Both have been increased by all that I have been 
told of you by yourself or other&t and when you 
return, you will return to an unaltered, and, I 
hope, unalterable friend. 

“All that you have to fear from me is the 
veitation of disapi^inting me. No man loves to 
frustrate expectations which have been formed in 
his favour ; and the pleasure which 1 promise 
my^lf from your journals and remarks is so great, 
that perhaps no degree of attention or discern- 
ment will be sufficient to afford it. 

“ Come home, however, and take your chance. 

I long to see you, and to hear you ; and hope 
that we shall not be so long separated again. 
Come home, and expect such welcome as is due 
to. him, whom a wi.se and noble curiosity has led, 
where perhaps no native of this country ever was 
before. 

“ 1 have no news to tell you that can deserve 
your notice ; nor would 1 willingly lessen the plea- 
.sure that any novelty may give you at your return. 

1 am afraid we shall find it difficult to keep among 
us ‘a mind which has been so long feasted with 
variety. But let us try what esteem and kindness 
can effect. 

“As your father’s liberality has indulged you 
with .so long a ramble, I doubt not but you will 
think his sickne.ss, or even his desire to see you, a 
sufficient reason for hastening your return. ^ The 
longer we live, and the more we think, the higher 
value we learn to put on the friendship and tender- 
ness of parents and of friends. Parents we can 
have but once ; and he promises himself too much, 
who enters life with the expectation of finding 
many friends. Upon some motive, I hope, that 
you will be here soon ; and am willing to think 
that it will be an inducement to your return, that 
it is sincerely desired by, deas Sir, your affection- 
ate humble servaiit, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 

“ January 14, 1766.” 

I returned to London in February, and 
found Dr. Johnson in a good house in 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, in which he 
had accommo(?ated Miss Williams with 
an apartment on the ground-floor, while 
Mr. Levett occupied his post in the 
garret : his faithful Francis'* was still 
attending upon him. He received me 
with much kindness. The fragments of 1 
our first conversation, whi;;h I have 
preserved, are these : I told him that 
Voltaire, in a conversation with me, had 
distinguished Pope and Dryden thus : — 
“ Pope drives a handsome chariot, with a 
couple of neat trim nags ; Dryden a 
coach, and six stately horses!” John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, the truth is, they both 
drive coaches arid six ; but Dryden’s 
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horses are either galloping or stumbling t 
Pope’s go at a steady even trot. ” ^ He 
said of Goldsmith’s “Traveller,” which 
had been published in my absepce, “There 
has not been so fine a poem since Pope’s 
time.” 

And here it is proper to settle, with 
authentic precision, what has long floated 
in public report, as to Johnson’s being 
himself the author of a considerable part 
of that poem. Much, no doubt, both lof 
the sentiments and expression, were 
derived from conversation with him ; and 
it was certainly submitted to his friendly 
revision : but in the year 1783, he, at my 
request, marked with a pencil the lines 
which he had furnished, which are only 
line 420th, 

“To stop too fearful, and too faint to go 

and the concluding ten lines, except the 
last couplet but one, which 1 distinguish 
by the Italic character : 

“ How small of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which kings or laws can cause or 
cure. 

Still to ourselves in every place consign’d. 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 

With ••.secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy. 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy : 

The lifted axe^ the agonizing wheels 
Luke's iron crozvn, and Damien's bed of steely 
To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
Leave reason, -faith, and conscience, all our 
own.” 

He added, “These are all of which I 
can be sure.” They bear a small propor- 
tion to the whole, whi'h consists of 
four hundred and thiAy-eight verses. 
Goldsmith, in the couplet which he 
inserted, mentions Luke as a person well 
known, and superficial readers have passed 
it over quite smoothly ; while those of 
more attention have been as much 

1 It is remarkable that Mr. Gray txis employed 
somewhat the same ima^e to characterize Dryden. 
He, indeed, furni.shes his car with but two horses ; 
but they are of “ ethereal race : ” 

“.‘Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car, 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers^ of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder cloth’d, and long re- 
sounding pace.” 

Ode on the Progress of Poesy. B. 
See th? compari.son be^^een the two men in 
the Lives of the Poets (Pope). 
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perplexed by Luke^ as by Lydiat in 
“ The Vanity of Human Wishes. ’* The 
truth is, that Goldsmith himself was in a 
mistake. In the **Rcspublica Ilun- 
garica,’* there is an account of a desperate 
rebellion in the year 1514, headed by two 
brothers, of the name of Zeck^ George 
and Luke. When it was quelled, George^ 
not Luke^ was punished by his head 
being encircled with a red hot iron crown : 

corona candescent e ferrea coronaturl'^ 
The same severity of torture was exercised 
on the Earl of Athol, one of the mur- 
derers of King James I. of Scotland. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured 
me by marking the lines which he 
furnished to Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village,** which are only the last four : 

** That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift 
decay, 

'As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away : 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 

Talking of education, “People have 
now-a-days,** said he, “got a strange 
opinion that every thing should be taught 
by lectures. Now, I cannot see that 
lectures can do so much good as reading 
the books from which the lectures arc 
taken. I know nothing that can be best 
taught by lectures, except where experi- I 
ments are to be shewn. You may teach j 
chemistry by lectures. — You might teach 
making of shoes by lectures ! ** 

At night I supped with him at the 
Mitre Tavern, that we might renew our 
social intima^ at the original place of 
meeting. there was now a con* 

siderable difference in his way of living. 
Having had an illness, in which he was 
advised to leave off wine, he had, from 
that period, continued to abstain from it, 
and drank only water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, 
whom I had met with abroad, was so 
wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that he 
treated the hopes of immortality with 
brutal levity; and said, “As man dies 
like a dog, let him lie like a dog.**^ 

^ Boswell himself falls into another blunder. 
The name of the brothers was not Zeck but Dosa. 
For the probable origin of the blunder see 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 

9 Croker assumes ifcis friend to ha%e been 
Baretti, whom Boswell might have met on his 
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lim lie like a dog.’* I added, that this 
man said to me, “1 hate mankind, for I 
think myself «ne of the best of them, and 
1 know how bad 1 am.** Johnson : 
“ Sir, he must be very singular in his 
opinion, if he thinks himself one of the 
best of men ; for none of his friends 
think him so.” — He said, “ No honest 
man could be a Deist ; for no man could 
be so after a fair examination of the proofs 
of Christianity.” I named Hume. 
Johnson: “No, Sir; Hume owned to 
a clergyman in the bishopric of Durham, 
that he had never read the New Testament 
with attention.” — I mentioned Hume’s 
notion, that all who are happy are equally 
happy ; a little miss with a new gown at 
a dancing-school ball, a general at the 
head of a victorious army, and an orator 
after having made an eloquent speech in 
a great assembly. Johnson : “Sir, that 
all who are happy, are equally happy, is 
not true. A peasant and a philosopher 
may be equally satisfied^ but not equally 
happy. Happiness consists in the multi- 
plicity of agreeable consciousness. A 
peasant has not capacity for having equal 
happiness with a philosopher. ** I re- 
member this very question vely happily 
illustrated in opposition to Hume, by the 
Reverend Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. 
“ A small drinking-glass and a large one,” 
said he, “ may be equally full ; but the 
large one holds more than the small.”* 
Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, 
and said to me, “You have now lived 
five-and-twenty years, and you have 
employed them well.** “ Alas, Sir,** 

I said I, “ I fear not. Do ^ know history ? 
j Do 1 know mathematics ? Do I know 
j law ? ** Johnson : “ Why, Sir, though 
you may ^now no science so w^ell as- to 
be able to teach it, and no profession so 
well as to be able to follow it, your general 
mass of knowledge of books and men 
renders you very capable to make your- 
self master of any science, or fit yourself 
for any profession.*’ I mentioned that a 

travels, as they were in Italy at the same time, and 
of whom Malone wrote, '* He appears to be an 
infidel.” 

* Malone has shown that Bishop Hall had used 
the same illustration in discussing the same sub- 
ject ; Epistles, Dec. iii. c. 6. 
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gay friend had advised me against being 
a lawyer, because I should be excelled by 
plodding blockheads. Johnson: "Why, 
Sir, in the formulary and ^^atutory part 
of law, a plodding blockhead may excel ; 
but in the ingenious and rational part 
of it a plodding blockhead can never 
excel.** 

I talked of the mode adopted by some 
to rise in the world, by courting great 
men, and acked him* whether he had ever 
submitted to it. Johnson : " Why, Sir, 
I never was near enough to great men to 
court them. You may be prudently 
attached to great men, and yet inde- 
pendent. You are not to do what you 
think wrong ; and, Sir, you are to 
calculate, and not pay too dear for what 
you get. You must not give a shilling’s 
worth of court for sixpence worth of 
good. But if you can get a shilling’s 
worth of good for sixpence worth of 
court, you are a fool if you do not pay 
court.** 

He said, "If convents should be 
allowed at all, they should only be 
retreats for persons unable to serve the 
ublic, or who have served it. It is our 
rst duty to serve society ; and, after wc 
have done that, we may attend wholly to 
the salvation of our own souls. A 
youthful passiop for abstracted devotion 
should not be encouraged. ** 

^ I introduced the subject of second 
sight, and other mysterious manifesta- 
tions ; the fulfilment of which, I suggested, 
might happen by chance. Johnson : 
"Yes, Sir, but they have happened so 
often, that mankind have agreed to think 
them not fortuitous. ** 

I talked to him a great deal of what I 
had seen in Corsica, and of my intention 
to publish an account of it.*-' He en- 
couraged me by saying, " You cannot go 
to the bottom of the subject ; but all that 
you tell us will be new to us. •» Give us as 
many anecdotes as you can.** 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on 
Saturday the isth of February, when I 
presented to him my old and most 
intimate friend, the Reverend Mr. 
Temple, then of Cambridge. I having 
mentioned that I had passed some time 
with Rousseau in his wild retreat, and 


having quoted some remark made by Mr. 
Wilkes, with whom I had spent many 
pleasant hours in Italy, Johnson said 
(sarcastically), " It seems. Sir, you have 
kept very good companv abroad, Rousseau 
and Wilkes!** Thinking it enough to 
defend one at a time, I said nothing as to 
my gay friend, but answered with a smile, 
" My dear Sir, you don’t call Rousseau 
bad company. Do you really think him 
a bad man?” Johnson: "Sir, if you 
are talking jestingly of this, I don’t talk 
with you. If you mean to be serious, I 
think him one of the worst of men ; a 
rascal, who ought to be hunted out of 
society, as he has been. Three or four na- 
tions have expelled him : and it is a shame 
that he is protected in this country. ” Bos- 
well : "I don’t deny, Sir, but that his 
novel ^ may, perhaps, do harm ; but I can- 
not think his intention was bad.” John- 
son : " Sir, that will not do. We cannot 
prove any man’s intention to be bad. Y ou 
may shoot a man through the head, and say 
you intended to miss him ; but the judge 
will order you to be hanged. An alleged 
want of intention, when evil is committed, 
will not be allowed in a court of justice. 
Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I 
would sooner sign a sentence for his 
transportation, than that of any felon 
who nas gone from the Old Bailey these 
many years. Yes, I should like to have 
him work in the plantations.” Boswell : 
" Sir, do you think him as bad a man as 
Voltaire ?” Johnson : " Why, Sir, it is 
difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity 
between them.” 

This violence seemed "very strange to 
me, who had read many of Rousseau’s 
animated writings with great pleasure, 
and even edification ; had been much 
pleased with his society, and was just 
come from the Continent, where he was 
very generally admired. Nor , can I yet 
allow that he deserves the very severe 
censure which Johnson pronounced upon 
him. His absurd preference of savage to 
civilized life, and other singularities, are 
proofs rather of a defect in his under- 
standing, than of any depravity in his 
heart. And notwithstanding the unfavour- 

1 /»/'>, ou la Nouvell^ HiloXUf published at 
Amsterdam in 1760. 
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able opinion which many worthy men 
have expressed of his “ Profession de Foi 
du Vicaire Snvoyard,** I cannot help 
admiring it as the performance of a man 
full of sincere reverential submission to 
Divine Mystery, though beset with per- 
plexing doubts: a stale of mind to be 
viewed with pity rather than with 
anger. 

On his favourite subject of subordina- 
tion, Johnson said, “ So far is it from 
being time that men are naturally equal, 
that no two people can be half an hour 
together, but one shall acquire an evident 
superiority over the other.” 

I mentioned the advice given us by 
philosophers, to console ourselves, when 
distressed or embarrassed, by thinking 
of those who are in a worse situa- 
tion than ourselves. This, I observed, 
could not apply to all, for there 
must be some who have nobody worse 
than they are. Johnson : ** Why, to 
be sure. Sir, there are ; but they don’t 
know it. There is no being so poor and 
so contemptible, who does not think there 
is somebody still poorer, and still more 
contemptible.” 

As my stay in London at this time was 
very short I had not many opportunities 
of being with Dr. Johnson ; but I felt 
my veneration for him in no degree les- 
sened, by my having seen mttUomtn 
hominum mores et urbes. On the contrary, 
by having it in my power to compare him 
with many of the most celebrated persons 
of other countries, my admiration of his 
extraordinary' ^ind was increased and 
confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which some- 
times appeared in his manners, was more 
striking to me now, from my having been 
accustomed to the studied smooth com- 
plying habits of the Continent ; and I 
clearly lecognized in him, not without 
respect for his honest conscientious zeal, 
the same indignant and sarcastical mode 
of treating every attempt to unhinge or 
weaken good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman 
teased him with an account of the infidelity 
of his servant, who, he said, would not 
believe the Scrip|^res, because he could 
not read them m the original tongues. 


and be sure that they were not invented. 
“ Why, foolish fellow,” saW Johnson, 
“ has he any better authority for almost 
every thing Aat he believes ? ” Boswell : 
“Then the vulgar. Sir, never can know 
they arc right, but must submit themselves 
to the learned.” Johnson: “To be 
sure. Sir. The vulgar are the children of 
the State, and must be taught like children. ” 
Boswell : “ Then, Sir, a poor Turk 
must be a Mahometan, just as a poor 
Englishman must be a Christian ? ” John- 
son : “ Why, yes. Sir ; and what then? 
This now is such stuff as I used to talk to my 
mother, when I first began to think my- 
self a clever fellow ; and she ought to 
have whipped me for it.” 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I 
called on him, with the hope of prevailing 
on him to sup with us at the Mitre. We 
found him indisposed, and resolved not to 
go abroad. “ Come then,” said Gold- 
smith, “we will not go to the Mitre to- 
night, since we cannot have the big man 
with us.” Johnson then called for a 
bottle of port, of which Goldsmith and I 
partook, while our friend, now a water- 
drinker, sat by us. Goldsmith: “I 
think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t go near 
the theatres now. You giVc yourself 
no more concern about a new play, than 
if you had never had anything to do with 
the stage.” Johnson : “Why, Sir, our 
tastes greatly alter. The lad does not 
[ care for the child’s rattle, and the old man 
does not care for the young man’s 
whore.” Goldsmith : “Nay, Sir ; but 
your Muse was not a whore. ” Johnson : 
“ Sir, I do not think she was. But as we 
advance in the journey* of life we drop 
some of the things which have pleased 
us ; whether it be that we are fatigued 
and don ’P choose to carry so many things 
any farther, or that we find other things 
which we like better.” Boswell: 
“ But, Siij why don’t you give us some- 
thing in some other way ? ” Goldsmith : 
“Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you.” 
Johnson No, Sir, T am not obliged to 
do any more. No man is obliged to do 
as much as he can do. A man is to have 
part of his life to himself. If a soldier 
has fought a good many campaigns, he is 
not to & blamed if he retires to ease and 
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tranquillity. A physician, who has prac- 
tised long in a great city, may be ex- 
cused if he retires to a small town, and 
takes less practice. Now, Sir, the good 
I can do by my conversAion bears 
the same proportion to the good I can 
do by my writings, that the practice 
of a physician, retired to a small town, 
does to his practice in a great city.** 
Boswell : “ But I wonder. Sir, you 
have not more pleasure in writing than in 
not writing. Johnson : “ Sir, you may 
wonder.** 

He talked of making verses, and 
observed: “The great difficulty is, to 
know when you have made good ones. 
When composing, I have generally had 
them in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, 
walking up and down in my room ; and 
then I have written them down, and often, 
from laziness, have written only half lines. 

I have written a hundred lines in a day. I 
remember I wrote a hundred lines of 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes*’ in a 
day. Doctor (turning to Gol(Umith), I 
am not quite idle ; I made one line t*other 
day ; but I made no more. ” Goi.d- 
SMiTH ! “ Let us hear it ; we’ll put a bad 
one to it.” Johnson : “ No, Sir ; I have 
forgot it.** 

Such specfmens of the easy and playful 
conversation of the great Dr. Samuel 
Johnson are, I think, to be prized ; as 
exhibiting the little varieties of a mind so 
enlarged and so powerful when objects of 
consequence required its exertions, and as 
giving us a minute knowledge of his 
character and modes of thinking. 

“to BENNET LANUTON, esq. at 1.ANGTON, 
NEAR SPILSnV, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“dear sir, 

“What your friends have done,.^iat from 
your departure till now nothing has been heard 
of you, none of us are able to inform the rest ; 
but as we are all neglected 'alike, no one thinks 
himself entitled to the privilege of conmlaint. 

“I should have known nothing or you or of 
Langton, from the time that dear Miss I..angton 
left us, had not I met Mr. Simpson, of Lincoln, 
one day in the street, by whom I wm informed 
that Mr. Langton, your mamma, and yourself, 
had been all ill, but that you were all recovered. 

“That sickness should .suspend your corre- 
spondence, 1 did not wonder ; but hoped that it 
would be renewed at your recovery. 

“ Since you will not inform us wheie you are. 


or how you live, I know not whether you desire 
to know any thing of us. However, I will tell 
you that the club subsists ; but we have the 
loss of Burke’s company since he has been en- 
gaged in public business, in which he has gained 
more reputation than perhaps any man at his 
[first] appearance ever gained before. He made 
two speeches in the Rouse for repealing the 
Stamp-Act, which were publicly commended by 
Mr. Pitt, and have filled the town with wonder, f 
“ Burke is a great man by nature, and is ex- 
pected soon to attain civil greatness. I am grown 
greater too, for 1 have maintained the news- 
papers these many weeks ; and what is greater , 
still, I have risen every morning since New Year's 
day, at about eight : when 1 was up, I have 
indeed done but little ; yet it is no slight advance- 
ment to obtain for so many hours more, the con- 
sciousness of being. 

“ 1 wish you were in my new study ; I am now 
writing the first letter in it. I think it looks very 
pretty about me. 

“Dyer 2 is constant at the club; Hawkins is 
remiss; I am not over diligent. Dr. Nugent, 
Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Reynolds, are very con- 
stant. Mr. I.ye is printing his Saxon and Gothic 
Dictionary ; all the club suh.scribes .3 

“You will pay my respects to all my Lincoln- 
.shire friends. 1 am, dear Sir, most affectionately 
yours, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ March 9, 1766, 

“Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street.” 


“to BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, 
NEAR Sl’lLSBV, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“dear .sir, 

“In supposing that 1 should be more than 
commonly affected by the death of Peregrine 
Langton, you were not mistaken ; he was one of 
tho.se whom 1 loved at ronce by instinct and by 
reason. I have seldom indulged more hope of 
any thing than of being able to improve our ac- 
quaintance to friendship. Many a time have I 
placed myself again at Langton, and imagined 
the pleasure with which I .should walk to Partney 
I in a summer morning ; but this is «o longer pos- 

* 1 Burke was returned to Parliament in Decem- 

ber 1765, during Lord Rockingham’s Ministry, 
as Member for Wendover, Bucks, a borough of 
Lord Verney’s. The speeches on the Stamp Act 
were made in the following January and Feb- 
ruary. 

2 Samuel Dyer (1725-72) studied at^ Glasgow 
and Leyden, and served on the Commksariat of 
the English army in Germany during tne Seven 
Years’ War. He was a man of much learning, 
and generally popular for his pleasant temper 
and manners. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the first member elected to the Club 
after its formation. 

3 Edward Lye died in the following year 1767 ; 
his Dictionary was published in 1772. 

4 Mr. Langton’s uncle. B. 

3 The place of residence of Mr. Peregrine 
Langton. B. 
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able. We must now endeavour to preserve what 
is left us, — ^his example of piety -and economy. 1 
hope you make what inquiries you can^ and write 
down what is told you. The little things which 
distinguish domestic characters are soon forgot- 
ten ; if you delay to inquire, you will have no 
information ; if you neglect to write, information 
will be vain.l 

1 Mr. Langton did not disregard this coulisel, 
but wrote the following account, which he has 
been plea.sed to communicate to me: ‘'The cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were these. 
•He had an annuity for life of two hundred pounds 
^er annum. He resided in a village in Lincoln- 
shire : the rent of his house, with two or three 
.sm^l fields, was twenty-eight pounds ; the county 
he lived in was not more than moderately cheap ; 
his family consisted of a sister, who paid him 
eighteen pounds annually for her board, and a 
niece. The servants were two maids, and two 
men in livery. His common way of living, at his 
table, was three or four dishes; the appurten- 
ances to his table were neat and handsome ; he 
frequently entertained company at dinner, and 
then his table was well served with as many dishes 
^ were usual at the tables of the other gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood. His own appearance, as 
to clothes, was genteelly neat and plain. He had 
always a post-chaise, and kept three horses. 
Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was 
his way of living, which he did not suffer to 
employ his whole income : for he had always a 
sum of money lying by him for any extraordinary 
expenses that mi^t arise. Some money he put 
into the stocks ; at his death, the sum he had 
there amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
He purchased out of his income his household 
furniture and linen, of which latter he had a very 
ample store ; and, as I am assured by those that 
had very good means of knowing, not less than 
the tenth part of his income was set apart for 
charity ; at the time of his death, the sum of 
twenty-five pounds was found, with a direction 
to be employed in such uses. He had laid down 
a plan of living proportioned to his income, and 
did not practise any extraordinary degree of par- 
simony, but endeavoured that in his family there 
should be plenty without waste. As an instance 
that this was hisAndeavour, it may be worth while 
to mention a method he took in regulating a 
proper allowance of malt liquor to be drunk in his 
family, that there might not be a deficiency, or 
any intemperate profusion. On a complaint made 
that his allowance of a hogshead in a month was 
not enough for his own family, he ordered the 
quantity of a hogshead to be put into bottles, had 
it locked ^up from the servants^ and distributed j 
out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity I 
each day at one hogshead in a month ; and told ! 
his servants, that ifthat did not suffice, he would 
allow* them more ; but, by this method, it ap- 
peared at once that the allowance was much more 
than sufficient for his small family ; and this proved 
a clear conviction, that could not be answer and 
saved all future dispute. He was, in general, 
very diligently and punctually attended and 
obeyed by his servants ; he was very considerate 
as to the injunction^e gave, and explained them 


His art of life certainly [deserves to be known 
and studied. He lived m plenty and elegance 
upon an income which, to many« would appear 

distinctly ; aqd, at their first coming to his service, 
steadily exacted a close compliance with them, 
without any remission : and the servants finding 
this to be the ca«e, soon grew habitually ac- 
customed to the practice of their business, and 
then very little farther attention was nece.ssary. 
On extraordinary instances of g;ood behaviour, or 
diligent service, he was not wanting in particular 
encouragements and presents above their wages : 
it is remarkable that he would permit their re- 
lations to visit them, and stay at his house two or 
three days at a time. The wonder, with most 
that hear an account of his economy, will be, how 
he was able, with such an income, to do so much, 
especially when it is considered that he paid for 
every thing he had. He had no land, except the 
two or three small fields which 1 have said he 
rented ; and, instead of gaining any thing by 
their produce, I have reason to think he lost by 
them; however, they furnished him with no 
farther assistance towards his hou.sekeeping than 
grass for his horses (not hay, for that 1 know he 
bought), and for two cows. Every Monday 
morning he settled his family accounts, and so 
kept up a constant attention to the confining his 
expenses within his income ; and to do it more 
exactly, compared those expenses with a com- 
putation he had made, how much that income 
would afford him^ every week and day of the 
year. One of his economical practices was, 
as soon as any repair was wanting in or about 
his house, to have it immediately performed. 
When he had money to spare, he chose to lay 
in a provision of linen or clothes, or any 
other neces»ries ; as then, he *Said, he could 
afford it, which he might not be so well able to 
do when the actual want came; in consequence 
of which method, he had a oensiderable supply of 
necessary articles lying by him, beside what was 
in use. But the main particular that seems to 
have enabled him to do so much with his income, 
was, that he paid for every thing as soon as he 
had it, except, alone, what were current accounts, 
such as rent for his house and servants' wages ; 
and the.se he paid at the stated times with the 
utmost exactness. He gave notice to the trades- 
men of the neighbouring m^ket towns, that they 
should no longer have his custom, if they let any 
of his servants have any thing without their pay- 
ing for it. Thus he put it out of his power to 
commit t^>se imprudences to which those are 
liable th» defer their payments by using their 
money some other way than where it ought to go. 
And whatever money he had by him, he knew 
that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that he 
might saflly employ it as he pleased. His 
example was confined, by the sequestered place 
of his abode, to the observation of few, though 
his prudeqge and virtue would have made it 
valuable to all who could have known it. These 
few particulars, whidi 1 knew myself, or have 
obtained from those who lived with him, may 
afford instruction, and be an incentive to that 
wise art of living, which he so successfully 
practised." B. 
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indigent, and to most, scanty. How he lived, 
therefore, everv man has an interest in knowing. 
His deatn, I Hbpe, was peaceful ; it was surely 
happy. 

**i wish I had written sooner,^ lest, writing 
now, I .should renew your grief; but I would not 
forbear saying what I have now said. 

This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a 
family to whom no misfortune at all should hap- 
pen, if my wishes could avert it. Let me know 
how you all go on. Has Mr. Langton got him the 
little horse that I recommended? It would do 
him good to ride about his estate in fine weather. 

** Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. 
Langton, and to dear Miss Langton, and Miss 
Di, and Miss Juliet, and to every body else. 

“ The club holds wry well together. Monday 
is my nieht.l I continue to ri.se tolerably well, 
and read more than I did. I hope something 
will yet come on it. I am, Sir, your most 
affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May 10, 1766, 

“Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street.’’ 

After I had been some time in Scotland, 
I mentioned to him in a letter that, **On 
my first return to my native country, after 
some years of absence, I was told of a 
vast number of my acquaintance who 
were all gone to the land of forgetfulness, 
and I found myself like a man stalking 
over a field of battle, who every moment 
perceives some one lying dead.’* I com- 
plained of irresolution, and mentioned 
my having made a vow as a security for 
good conduct. I wrote to him again 
without being able«to move his indolence ; 
nor did I hear from him till he had re- 
ceived a copy of my inaugural Exercise, 
or Thesis in Civil Law, which I published 
at my admission as an Advocate, as is the 
custom in Scotland. He then wrote to 
me as follows ; 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“dear sir, 

“The reception of your The.sis piU: me in 
mind of my debt to you. Why did you » * * *2 
I will punish you for it, by telling you that your 
Latin wants correction.^ In the beginning, Spei 


1 Of his being in the chair of The Literary 
Club, which at this time met once a week in the 
evening. B. 

9 ‘The passage omitted alluded tofti private 
transaction. B. 

3 'This censure of my Latin relates to the 
Dedication, which was as follows : 


Viro nobilissimb, omatissimo, JOANNI,- 
VICECOMITI MOUNTSTUART, atavUedito 
regibus, excelsae familise de Bute spei alterae ; 


altera^ not to urge that it should be Primect is 
not grammatical : alterm should be alteri. In 
the next line you seem to use ^enus absolutely, 
for what we call family^ that is, for illustrious 
extraction^ I doubt without authority. Homines 
nullins originis^ for Nultis orti majoribus^ or, 
Nullo loco nati^ i.<;, as 1 am afraid, barbarous.— 
Ruddiman is dead.^ 

. “I have now vexed you enough, and will try 
to please you. Your resolution to obey your 
father I sincerely approve ; but do not accustom 
yourself to enchain your volatility by vows ; they 
will sometime leave a thorn in your mind, which 
you will, perhaps, never be able to extract or 
eject. Take this warning; it is of great im- 
portance. 

“The study of the law is what you ve^ 
justly term it, copious and generous ; ^ and in 
adding your name to its professors, you have done 
exactly what I always wished, when I wished you 
best. I hope that you will continue to pursue it 
vigorously and constantly. You -gain, at least, 
what is no small advantage, security from those 
troublesome and wearisome discontents, which 
are always obtruding themselves upon a mind 
vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

^ “ You ought to think it no small inducement to 
diligence and perseverance, that they will please 
your father. We all live upon the hope of pleas- 
ing somebody; and the pleasure of pleasing 
ought to be greatest, and at last always will be 
greatest, when our endeavours are exerted in 
! conseijuence of our duty. 

“ Life is not long, and too much of it must not 
pass in idle deliberation how it shall be spent : 
deliberation, which tho.se who begin it by pru- 
dence, and continue it with subtiUy, must, after 
long expen.se of thought, conclude by chance. 
To prefer one future mode of life to another, upon 
just reasons, requires faculties which it has not 
pleased our Creator to give us. 

“If therefore the profession you have chosen 
ha.s some unexpected inconvenienceSj console 
yourself by reflecting that no profession is without 
them ; and 'that all the importunities and per- 
plexities of business are softne.ss and luxury. 


labente seculo, quum homines nu^ius originis 
genus square opibus aggrediu>|^ur, sanguinis 
antiqui et illustris semper ^ memori, ^ natalium 
splendorem virtutibus augenti : ad publica populi 
comitia jam degato ; in optiinatium vero magnae 
Britanniae senatu, jure hasreditario, olim con- 
cessuro : vim insitam varia doctrina prqmovente, 
nec tamen se venditante : praedito prisca fide, 
animo liberrimo, et niorum elegantia insigni : in 
Italiae visitandac itinere, socio suo honoratissimo, 
hasce jurisprudentias ,primitias, devinfftissimae 
amicitise et observantix monuiiientum, D. D. c. q. 
JACOBUS ROSWELL. B. 

4 Ruddiman (1674-1757) wm a famous gram- 
marian. So it used to be said that Priscian's 
head was broken. 

0 This alludes to the first sentence of the 
Prosemium of my Thesis. “Jurisprudent!^ 
studio nullum uberius, nullum generosius : in 
legibus enim agitandis, populorum mores varias- 
que fortunae vices, ex quibus l^es oriuntur, con- 
templari simfil solemus.'* B. ^ 
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compared with the incessant cravines of vacancy, 
and the unsatisfactory expedients of idleness. 

‘ Ha:c sunt, qua: nostra potui te voce monere ; 

Vade, age.^ 

“As to your history of Corsica, you have no 
materials which others have not, or may not 
have. You have, somehow or other, warmed 
your imagination. I wisli there were some cure, 
like the lover’s leap, for all heads of which some 
single idea has obtained an unrea.sonable and 
irregular possession. Mind your own affairs, and 
leave -the Corsicans to theirs. 1 am, dear Sir, 
your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Aug. 21, 1766.“ 


“ TO DR. SAMl.’EL JOHNSON. 

“ Auchinleck, Nov 6, 1766. 

“ MUCH ESTEEMED AND DEAR SIR, 

“ I TLEAU not guilty to 3 **•**»*» 
«»**««•* 

“ Having thus, 1 hope, cleared myself of the 
charge brought against me, I presume you will 
not be displeased if 1 escape the punishment 
which you have decreed for me unheard. If you 
have discharged the arrows of criticism against 
an innocent man, you must rejoice to find they 
have missed him, or have not been pointed so as 
to wound him. 

“ To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with all 
deference, going to offer a few observations in 
defence of my Latin, which you have found fault 
with. 

“You think I should have used s/>ei prinieFt 
instead of spei altera. Spes i.s, indeed, often 
u.sed to express something on which we have a 
future dependance, as in Virg. Eel. i. 14. 

‘ modo namgue gemellos. 

Spent gregis, ah ! silicein nudaconnixa reliquit.’ 

and in Georg, iii. 473. 

* Spemque gregemque simul,' 

for the lambs 2#id the .sheep. Yet it is al.so used 
to express any thing on which we have a present 
dependance, and is well applied to a man of dis- 
tinguished influence,-— our support, our refuge, 
our prasidiutHy as Horace calls Ma:cenas. So, 
in jEneid^ xii. 57, Queen Amata addre.sses her I 
son-in-law, Turnus ‘ Spes tu nunc una : ’ and I 
he was then no future hope, for she adds, 

‘ — decus imperiumque Latin! 

Te penes.’ 

which might have been said of my Lord Bute | 
.some years ago. Now 1 consider the present 
Earl of Bute to be ‘ Excelsa familia de Bute 


1 Virg. PEn. iii. 461-2, slightly altered. 

^ 2 Tlie passage omitted explained the transac- 
tion to which the preceding letter had alluded. 


spes prima ; ’ and my Lord Mountstuart, as his 
eldest son, to be 'spes altera* So in jEneid^ 
xii. 168, after having mentioned i Pater Ailneas, 
who was the present ‘ spes,’ the reigning * spes,’ 
as my German friends would say, thej/^j printa^ 
the poet adds, 

*Et juxta Ascanius, magnx spes altera Roma:.’ 

“You think altera tmgrammatical, and you 
tell me it should have been alteri. You must 
recollect, that in old times etlter was declined 
regularly ; and when the ancient fragment.s pre- 
served in the Juris Civilis Eontes were written, 
it was certainly declined in the way that 1 use it. 
This, 1 should think, may protect a lawyer who 
writes altera in a dissertation upon part of his 
own science. But as I could hardly venture to 
quote fragments of old law to so classical a man 
as Mr. Johnson, I have not made an accurate 
search into these remains, to find examples of 
what 1 am able to produce in poetical composi- 
tion. We find in Plant. KndcnSj lll.iv. 45. 

* Nam liuic alteta patrisiquB: sitprofecto nescio.’ 

Plautus is, to be sure, an old comic writer; but 
in the days of Scipio and Lmlius, we find Terent. 
Heautontim. II. iii. 30. 

‘ hoc ip.sa in itinere altera 

Dum narrat, forte audivi.’ 

“You doubt my having authority for using 
genus absolutely, for what wc call family ^ that is, 
for illustrious extraction. Now 1 take^^»7» in 
Latin, to have much the same signification with 
birth in En^'lish ; both in their primary meaning 
expressing simply descent, but both made tp stand 
Kar’ efovhv, for noble descent. Genus is thus 
u.sed in Hor. Sat. II. v. 8. 

' £t genus f et virtus, nisi citm re, vilior alga est.' 

And in Epist. I. vi. 37. 

‘ Et genres et formam Regina pecunia donat.’ 

And in the celebrated contest between Ajax and 
Ulysse.s, Ovid’s Aletamorph. xiii. 140. 

‘Nam et proavos|l et qua non fccimus 

ip.si, 

Vix ca nostra voco. ’ 

“ Hot^ineSf nullius, originis^ for nullis orti 
majoribus, or nullo loco nati^ is, ‘ you are afraid, 
barbarous. 

" Origo is used to signify extraction, as in 
Virg. A£%eidf i. 286. 

‘ Nascetur pulcra Trojanus origins Caesar.' 

and in jE%eidy x. 6x8. 

‘ Hie tamen nostra deducit origins nomen.' 

and as null us is used for obscure, is it not in the 
genius of the I.,atin language to write nullius 
originiSf for obscure extraction? 
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“ I have defended myself as well as I could. 

“Might I venture to differ from you with 
regard to the utility of vows? 1 am sensible 
that it would be very dangerous t§ make vows 
rashly, and without a due consideration. But I 
cannot help thinking that they may often be of 
great advantage to one of a variable judgment 
and irregular inclinations. 1 always remember a 
ppsage in one of your letters to our Italian friend 
Baretti ; where talking of the monastic life, you 
say you do not wonder that serious men should 
put themselves under the protection of a religious 
order, when they have found how unable tliey are I 
to take care of themselves. For my own part, 
without aifecting to be a Socrates, I am sure^ I 
have a more than ordinary struggle to maintain 
with the Evil Principle ; and all the methods I 
can devise are little enough to keep me tolerably 
steady in the paths of rectitude. 

«***«**# 

“ l am ever, with the highest veneration, your 
affectionate humble servant, 

“Jame-s Boswell.” 

It appears from Johnson’s diary, that 
he was this year at Mr. Thrale’s, from 
before Midsummer till after Michaelmas, 
and that he afterwards passed a month at 
Oxford. lie had then contracted a great 
intimaejr with Mr. Chambers of that 
University, afterward Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, one of the judges in India. 

He published nothing this year in his 
own name ; but the noble dedication * to 
the King, of Gwyn’s “London and 
Westminster Improved,” was written by 
him : and he furnished the preface, t and 
several of the pieces, which compose a 
volume of “ Miscellanies ” by Mrs. Anna 
Williams, the blind lady who had an 
asylum in his house. Of these, there are 
his “ Epitaph on Philips “ Transla- 
tion of a I.atin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 
Hanmer ;”t “ Eflendship, an Ode * 
and, “The Ant,”* a paraphrase from 
the Proverbs, of which I have a copy in 
his own hand-writing ; and, from kitcrnal 

evidence, I ascribe to him, “To Miss 

on her giving the Author a gold and silk 
net-work Purse of her own weaving ; ” t ^ 
and “The Happy Life.” t — Most of the 
pieces of this volume have evidently re- 
ceived additions from his supeiior pen, 
particularly “Verses to Mr. Richardson, 
on his Sir Charles Grandison;” “The 
Excursion;” “Reflections on a Grave 
digging in Westminster Abbey.” There 
is in this collection a poem, “ On the 

1 See ante. p. 58. 


death of Stephen Grey, the Electri- 
cian ; ” * which, on reading it, appeared to 
me to be undoubtedly J ohnson’s. I asked 
Mrs. Williams whether it was not his. 

“ Sir,” said she, with some warmth, “ I 
wrote that poem before I had the honour 
of Dr. J ohnson’s acquaintance. ” I, how- 
ever, was so much impressed with my first 
notion, that I mentioned it to Johnson, 
repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. ’ 
Williams said. His answer was, “ It 
is true, sir, that she wrote it before 
she was acquainted with me ; but she has 
not told you that I wrote it all over again, 
except two lines.” “ The Fountains, ” + 
a beautiful little fairy tale in prose, 
written with exquisite simplicity, is one 
of Johnson’s productions ; and I cannot 
withhold from Mrs. Thrale the praise of 
being the author of that admirable poem, 
“The Three Warnings.” 

He wrote this year a letter, not intended 
for publication, which has, perhaps, as 
strong marks of his sentiment and style, 
as any of his compositions. The original 
is in my possession. It is addressed to 
the late Mr. William Drummond, book- 
seller in Edinburgh, a gentleman of good 
family but small estate, who took arms 
for the House of Stuart in 1745 ; and 
during his concealment in London till the 
act of general pardon came out, obtained 
the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, who 
justly esteemed him as a very worthy man. 
It seems, some of the members of the 
Society in Scotland for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge had oft)osed the 
scheme of translating the Hefty Scriptures 
into the Erse or Goelic language, from 
political considerations of the disadvan- 
tage of keeping up the distinction between 
the Highlanders and the other inhabitants 
of North Britain. Dr. Johnson being in- 
formed of this, I suppose by Mr. •Drum- 
mond, wrote with a generous indignation 
as follows : 

"to MR. WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

“Sir, 

" I DID not expect to hear that it could be, 
in an assembly convened for the propagation of 
Christian knowledge, a question whether any 
nation uninstructed in religion should receive in* 
struction ; ifr whether that inltruction should be 
imparted to them by a translation of the holy 
books into their own languagfe. If obedience to 
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the will of God be necessary to happiness, and 
knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, 
1 know not how he that withholds this knowledge, 
or delays it, can be said to love his neighbour as 
himseir He, that voluntarily continues in ignor- 
ance, is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
produces ; as to him that should extinguish the 
tapers of a light-house, might justly be imputed 
the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is the 
highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is 
g<^ but as he wishes the good of others, no man 
can be good in the highest degree, who wishes 
not to others the largest measures of the neatest 
good. ^ To omit for a year, or for a day, the most 
eflicacious method of advancing Christianity, in 
compliance with any purposes that terminate on 
this side of the grave, is a crime of which I know 
not t^t the world has yet had an example, ex- 
cept in the practice of the planters of America, a 
race of mortals whom, I suppose, no other man 
wishes to resemble. 

**The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity 
the tise of the Bible ; but this prohibition, in few 
laces now very rigorously enforced, is defended 
y arguments which have for their foundation 
the care of souls. To obscure, upon motives 
merely political, the light of revelation is a prac- 
tice reserved for the reformed ; and^ surely, the 
blackest midnight of Popery is meridian sunshine 
to such a reformation. I am not very willing 
that any language should be totally extinguished. 
The similitude and derivation of languages afford 
the most indubitable proof of the traduction of 
nations and the genealogy of mankind. ^ -They 
add ofcen'physicalcertainty to historical evidence ; 
and often supply the only evidence of ancient 
migrations, and of the revolutions of ages which 
left no written monuments behind them. 

Every man’s opinions, at least his desires, 
are a little influenced by his favourite studies. 
My zeal for languages may seem, perhaps, rather 
over-heated, even to those by whom 1 desire to 
be well esteemed. To tho.se who have nothing in 
their thoughts but trade or policy, present power, 
or present money, 1 should not think it necessary 
to defend my opinions ; but with men of letters 
1 would not ijfiwillingly compound, by wishing the 
continuance of fvery language, however narrow 
in its extent, ^or however incommodious for 
common purposes, till it is reposited in some 
version of a known book, that it may be always 
hereafter examined and compared with other 
languages, and then permitting its disuse. For 
this purpose the translation of the Bible is most 
to be desired. It is not certain that the same 
method will not preserve the Highland language, 
for the parposes of learning, and abolish it from 
daily use. When the Highlanders read the Bible, 
they will naturally wish to have its obscurities 
cleared, and to know the history, collateral or 
appendant. Knowledge always desires increase ; 
it is like fire, which must first oe kindled by some 
external a«nt, but which will afterwara pro- 
pagate itsdf. When they once desire to learn, 
they will naturally have recourse to the nearest 
language by which that desire can be gratified ; 
andf one will tell another that if he would attain 
knowledge, he mufL learn English. *■ 

“This speculation may, perhaps, be thought 
more subtle than tLe grossness of real life will 


easily admit. Let it, however, he remembered, 
that the efficacy of ignorance has long been tried, 
and has not pr<xluced the consequence expected. 
Let knowledge, therefore, take its turn ; and let 
the patrons of privation stand awhile aside, and 
admit the operation of positive principles. 

“ You will be pleased. Sir, to assure the worthy 
man who is employed in the new translation,'! 
that he has my wishes for his success ; and if here 
or at Oxford 1 can be of any use, that I shall 
think it more than honour to promote his under- 
taking. I am sorry that I delayed so long to 
write. 1 am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 

“ Aug. 13, 1766.” 

The opponents of this pious scheme 
being made ashamed of their conduct, the 
benevolent undertaking was allowed to 
go on. 

The following letters, though not 
written till the year after, bein^ chiefly 
upon the same subject, are here inserted. 

“ TO MR. WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“That my letter should have had such 
effects as you mention, gives me great pleasure. 
1 hope you do not flatter me by imputing to me 
more good than 1 have really done. Those whom 
my arguments have persuaded to change their 
opinion, shew such modesty and candour as de- 
serve great praise. * 

“ 1 nope the worthy translator goes diligently 
forward. He has a higher reward in prospect 
than any honours which tliK world can bestow. 
1 wish 1 could be useful to him. 

“ The publication of my letter, if it could be of 
use in a cause to which all other causes are 
nothing, 1 should not prohibit. But first, 1 
^yould nave you to consider whether the publica- 
tion will really do any good ; next, whether by 
printing and distributing a very 'small number, 
you may not attain all that you propose ; and, 
what perhaps 1 should bsy/e said first, whether 

! The Rev. Mr. John Campbell, minister of 
the parish of Kippen near Stirling, who has 
lately favoured me with a long, intelligent, and 
very obliging letter uTOn this work, makes the 
following remark. “ Dr. Johnson has alluded to 
the worthy man employed in the translation of 
the NewrTestament. Might not this have af- 
forded you an opportunity of paying a proper 
tribute of respect to the memory of the Rev. Mr. 
James Stuart, late minister of Killin, distin- 
guished by his eminent piety, learning, and 
taste? The amiable simplicity of nis life, his warm 
benevolence, his indefatii^able and successful 
exertions for civilizing and improving the parish 
of which he was minister for upwards of fifty 
years, entitle him to the gratitude of his country, 
and the veneration of all good men. It certainly 
would be a pity, if such a character diould be 
permitted to sink into oblivion." B. 
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the letter, which 1 do not now perfectly remember, 
be lit to be printed. 

*' If you can consult Dr. Robertson, to whom 
I am a little known, 1 shall be satftfied about the 
propriety of whatever he shall direct. If he 
thinks that it should be printed, I entreat him to 
revise it j there may, perhaps^ be some negligent 
lines written, and whatever is amiss, he knows 
very well how to rectify.! 

"Be pleased to let me know, from time to time, 
how this excellent design goes forward. 

" Make my compliments to young Mr. Drum- 
mond, whom I hope you will live to see such as 
you desire him. 

" I have not lately seen Mr. Elphinston, but 
believe him to be prosperous. I shall be glad to 
hear the same of you, for I am. Sir, your affec- 
tionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

" Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 

“ April 21, 1767.” 


"to the same. 

"Sir, 

" I RETURNED this wcck from the country, 
after an absence of near six months, and found 
your letter with many others, which I should 
nave answered sooner, if 1 had .sooner .seen 
them. 

"Dr. Robertson's opinion was surely right. 
Men should not be told of the faults which they 
have mended. 1 am glad the old language is 
taught, and honom the translator as a man whom 
God has distingui.shed by the high oflice of pro- 
pagating his word. 

" 1 must take the liberty of engaging you in 
an office of charity. Mrs. Heely, the wife of 
Mr. Heely, who had lately .some office in your 
theatre, is my nea^i relation, and now in great 
distress. They wrote me word of their situation 
some time ago, to which I returned thein an 
answer which raised hopes of more than it is 
proper for me to give them. Their representation 
of their affairs 1 nave discovered to be such as 
cannot be trusted ; and at thi.s distance, though 
their case requires haste, I know not how to act. 
She, or her^ughters, maybe heard of at Canon- 
gate Head. I must keg, sir, that you will inquire 
after them, and let me know what is to be done. 
I am willing to go to ten pounds, and will trans- 
mit you^ such a sum, if upon examination you 
find It likely to be of use. If they are in im- 
mediate want, advance them what fou think 
proper. What I could do, 1 would do for the 
woman, having no great reason to pay much 
regard to Heely himself .3 

" 1 believe you may receive some lihtelligence 
from Mrs. Baker, of the theatre, whose letter I 
received at the same time with yours ; and to 

: p 

! This paragraph 'shews Johnson's real estima- 
tion of the character and abuities of the celebrated 
S^ttiah Historian, however lightly, in a moment 
of c»ric& he may have spoken of his works. B. 

* This Is the person concerning whom Sir John 
Hawkins .has thrown out very unwarrantable 
both gainst Dr. Johnson and Mr. 


whom, if you see her, you will nmke my excuse 
for the seeming neglect of answering her. 

"Whatever you advance within ten pounds 
shall be immediately returned to you, or paid as 
you shall order. 1 trust wholly to your judgment. 
I am. Sir, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 

" Oct. 24, 1767." 

Mr. Cuthbert Shaw,® alike distin- 
guished by his genius, misfortunes, apd 
misconduct, published this year a poem, 
called " The Race, by Mercurious Spur, 
Esq.” in which he whimsically made the 
living poets of England contend for pre- 
eminence of fame by running ; 

“ Prove by their heels the prowess of their head." 

In this poem there was the following 
portrait of Johnson s 

"Here Johnson comes, — unblest with outward 
grace. 

His rigid morals stamp'd upon his face. ^ 

While strong conceptions struggle in his 
brain ; 

(For even wit is brought to bed with pain) : 

To view him, porters with their loads would 
rest, 

And bahe.s cling frighted to Hie nume's breast. 
With looks convulsed he roars in pompous 
strain. 

And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 

The Nine, with terror struck, who ne’er had 
seen 

Aught human with so terrible a mien. 

Debating whether they should stay or run. 
Virtue steps forth, and claims him for her son. 
With gentle speech she warns him now to 
yield. 

Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field ; 

But wrapt in conscious wortl^ content sit 
down, ^ j 

Since Fame, resolv’d his various pleas to 
crown. 

Though forc’d his present claim to di.savow. 
Had long reserv’d a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows, obeys ; for Time shall first expire. 
Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire.’’ 

The Honourable Thomas Hervey * and 
his lady having unhappily disagreed, and 
being about to separate, Johnson inter- 
fered as their friend, and wrote him 

9 See an account of him in the European 
Magazine^ Jan. 1786. B. 

4 ^e Hon. Thomas Hervey (16^8—1775} 
second son of John first Earl of Bristol, and 
brother of Johnson's early friend Henry Hervey. 
He married in 1744 Anne daughter of Francis 
Coughlan,*£sq. According %> Croker he was a 
clever, mischievous, and eccentric profligate, 
whom charity might perhapl call a madman. 
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a letter of expostulation, which I have 
not been able to find ; but the substance 
of it is ascertained by a letter to J ohnson in 
answer to it, which Mr. Hervey printed. 
The occasion of this correspondence 
between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hervey, 
was thus related to me by Mr. Beaiiclerk. 
“Tom Hervey had a great liking for 
Johnson, and in his will had left him a 
legacy of fifty pounds. One day he said 
to me, ‘Johnson may want this money 
now, more than afterward. I have a 
mind to give it him directly. Will you 
be so good as to carry a fifty pound note 
from me to him?’ This 1 positively 
refused to do, as he might, perhaps, have 
knocked me down for insulting him, and 
have afterward put the note in his pocket. 
But I said, if Hervey would write him a 
letter, and enclose a fifty pound note, I 
should take care to deliver it. He ac- 
cordingly did write him a letter, men- 
tioning that he was only paying a legacy 
a little sooner. To his letter he added, 

‘ P, S, lam going io part with my wife.' 
Johnson then wrote to him, saying 
nothing of th» note, but remonstrating 
with him against parting with his wife.” 

When I mentioned to Johnson this 
story, in as delicate terms as I could, he 
told me that the fifty pound note was 
given to him by Mr. Hervey in considera- 
tion of his having written for him a 
pamphlet against Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, who, Mr. Hervey imagined, 
was the author of an attack upon him ; 
but that it'Vas afterwards discovered to 
be the work *of a garreteer, who wrote 
“The Fool”: the pamphlet therefore 
against Sir Charles was not printed. 

In February, 1767, there happened one 
of the most remarkable incidents of 
Johnson’s life, which gratified his mon- 
archicahenthusiasm, and which he loved 
to relate with all its circumstances, when 
reejuested by his friends. This was his 
being honoured by a private conversation 
with his Majesty, in the library at the 
Queen’s house. He had frequently 
visited those splendid rooms and noble 
collection of books, ^ which he used to say 

1 Dr. Johnson hsd the honour of contributing 
his asristance towards the formation of this 
library ; for 1 have retud a long letter from him to 


was more numerous and curious than he 
supposed any person could have made in 
the time wkich the King had employed. 
Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took care that 
he should have every accommodation that 
could contribute to his ease and con- 
venience, while indulging his literary taste 
in that place ; so that he had here a very 
agreeable resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of 
his occasional visits, was pleased to signify 
a desire that he should be told when Dr. 
Johnson came next to the library. 
Accordingly, the next time that Johnson 
did come, as soon as he was fairly engaged 
with a book, on which, while he sat by the 
fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard 
stoic round to the apartment where the 
King was, and, in obedience to his 
Majesty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. 
Johnson was then in the library. His 
Majesty said he was at leisure, and would 
go to him ; upon which Mr. Barnard took 
one of the candles that stood on the King’s 
table, and lighted his Majesty through a 
I suite of rooms, till they came to a private 
door into the library, of which his Majesty 
had the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard 
stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, 
who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, “ Sir, here is the King.” 
Johnson started up, and*stood still. His 
Majesty approached him, and at once was 
courteously easy.® 

Mr. B.*irnard, giving the most masterly instruc- 
tions on the subject. 1 wished much to have 
gratified my readers with the phrusal of this 
letter, and have reason to think that his Majesty 
would have been graciously fileased to permit its 
publication ; but Mr. B.'irnard, to whom 1 ap- 
mied. declined it, “on his own account.’* B. 
The letter may be read in Crokcr’s edition (i860), 
D. 196. '!(|he Queen’s house, bought by George 
III. in j76i and settled on Queen Charlotte, 
stood on the site of Buckingham Palace. 

3 The particulars of this conversation I have 
been at great pains to collect with the utmo.st 
authenticity, from Dr. Johnson’s own detail to 
myself: from Dr. Langton who was present 
when he gave an account of it to Dr. Joseph 
Warton, ai\^ several other friends at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s ; from Mr. Barnard ; from the copy 
of a letter written by the late Mr. Strahan the 
printer to Bishop >Varburton ; and from a min- 
ute, the original of which is among the papers 
of the late Sir James Caldwell, and a copy of 
which was most obligingly obtained for me m>m 
his son Sir John Caldwelf, by Sir Francis Lumm. 
To all these gentlemen 1 beg leave to make my 
< 
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His Majesty began by observing, that 
he understood he came sometimes to the 
library ; and then mentioned his having 
heard that the Doctor had been lately at 
Oxford, and asked him if he was not fond 
of going thither. To which Johnson 
answered, that he was indeed fond of 
going to Oxford sometimes, but was like- 
wise glad to come back again. The 
King then asked him what they were 
doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he 
could not much commend their diligence, 
but that in some respects they were 
mended, for they had put their press 
under better regulations, and were at that 
time printing Polybius. He was then 
asked whether there were better libraries 
at Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, 
he believed the Bodleian was larger than 
any they had at Cambridge ; at the same 
time adding, “ I hope, whether we have 
more books or not than they have at 
Cambridge, we shall make as good use of 
them as they do. ” Being asked whether 
All Souls or Christ Church library was 
the largest, he answered, ‘‘All Souls 
library is the largest we have, except the 
Bodleian.” ** Ay,” said the King, “that 
is the pubhc library.” 

His Majesty inquired if he was then 
writing any thing. He answered, he was 
not, for he had*pretty well told the world 
what he knew, and must now read to 
acquire more knowledge. The King, as 
it should seem with a view to urge him to 
rely on his own stores as an original 
writer, aiftl to continue his labours, then 
said, “I do not think you borrow much 
from any boc^.” Johnson said, he 
thought he had already done his part as a 
writer. “ I should have thought so too,” 

g rateful acknowledgements, and particularly to 
ir Francis Lumm, who was pleased to take a 
great deal of trouble, and even had the minute 
laid before the King by Lord Caermarthen, now 
Duke of Leeds, then one of his Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, who announced to Sir 
Francis the royal pleasure concerning it by a 
letter, in these words : “ 1 have th|p King’s com- 
mands to assure you. Sir, how sensible his 
Mtyesty is of your attention in communicating 
the minute of conversation previous to its publica- 
tion. As there appears no objection to your com- 
plying with Mr. Boswell’s wishes on the subject, 
you are at full liberty to deliver it to that gentle- 
man, to make such use of in his Life 0/ Dr. John- 
ton as he may think proper.” B. 


said the King, “if you had not written so 
well.” — Johnson observed to me, upon 
this, that “No man could have paid a 
handsomer compliment ; and it was fit 
for a King to pay. It was decisive.” 
When asked by another friend, at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he made any 
reply to this high compliment, he 
answered, “No, Sir. When the King 
had said it, it was to be so. It was not 
for me to bandy civilities with my 
Sovereign.” Perhaps no man who had 
spent his whole life in courts could have 
shewn a more nice and dignified sense of 
true politeness, than Johnson did in this 
instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him 
that he supposed he must have read a 
great deal ; Johnson answered, that he 
thought more than he read ; that he had 
read a great deal in the early part of his 
life, but having fallen into ill health, he 
had not been able to read much, com- 
pared with others : for instance, he said 
he had not read much, compared with Dr. 
Warburton. Upon which the King said, 
that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man 
of such general knowledge, that you 
could scarce talk with him on any subject 
on which he was not qualified to speak ; 
and that his learning resembled Garrick’s 
acting, in its universality. ^ Ilis Majesty 
then talked of the controversy between 
Warburton and Lowth,^ which he seemed 
to have read, and asked Johnson what he 
thought of it. Johnson answered, 
“Warburton has most general, most 

1 The Reverend Mr. Strahan clearly recollects 
having been told by Johnson, that the King 
observed that Pope made Warburton a Bishop. 
“True, Sir,” said Johnson, “ but Warburton did 
more for Pope ; he made him a Christian : ” 
alluding, no doubt, to his ingenious comments 
on the Essay on Man. B. See the “ Life of 
Pope ” {Lives of the Poets'). 

2 Robert I.owth (1710—87), educated at Win- 
chester and New College. In 1741 he was appoint- 
ed to the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, and during 
his tenure of that oflice he delivered his famous 
lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
which were afterwards^ published both in 
England and on the Continent. In these he at- 
tempted to discover (in Milman's words) “ the 
eternal truths of the Bible from their imaginative 
framework,” and^ it was partly^ on this ground 
that W.vburton joined is*|jfe with him. Lowth 
held in turn the bishoprics of St. David’s, Oxford, 
and London. 
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scholastic learning ; Lowth is the more 
correct scholar. 1 do not know which of 
them calls names best.’’ The King was 
pleased to say he was of the same opinion ; 
adding, “You do not think then, Dr. 
Johnson, that there was much argument 
in the case.’* Johnson said, he did not 
think there was. “ Why, truly,” said the 
King, “when once it comes to calling 
names, argument is pretty well at an 
end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what he 
thought of Lord Lyttelton’s history, 
which was then published. Johnson 
said, he thought his style pretty good, 
but that he had blamed Henry the Second 
rather too much. “Why,” said the 
King, “they seldom do these things by 
halves.” “No, Sir,” answered Johnson, 
“ not to Kings.” But fearing to be mis- 
understood, he proceeded to explain 
himself, and immediately subjoined : 
“That for those who spoke worse of 
Kings than they deserved, he could find 
no excuse ; but that he could more easily 
conceive how some might speak better of 
them than they deserved, without any ill 
intention ; for, as Kings had much in 
their power to give, those who were 
favoured by them woul(i frequently, from 
gratitude, exaggerate their praises ; and 
as this proceeded from a good motive, it 
was certainly excusable, as far as error 
could be excusable.” 

The King then asked him what he 
thought of Dr. Hill,^ Johnson answered, 
that he was aw ingenious man, but had no 
veracity ; and iifimediately mentioned, as 
an instance of it, an assertion of that 
writer, that he had seen objects magnified 
to a much greater degree by using three 
or four microscopes at a time than by 
using one. “Now,” added Johnson, 

“ every one acquainted with microscopes 
knows, that the more of them he looks 

^ Dr., or Sir John Hill as he called himself on 
the strength of a Swedish order of knighthood, 
was a literary and medical quack who earned a 
considerable income in both capacities. He ap* 
pears also to have turned actor at one time, but 
l^s successfully. Churchill gibbeted him in The 
Sffsciadf and Garrick in the following epigram : 

** farces, his equal there scarce is ; 

His farces are physk, his physic a farefe is." 

See Curiosities of Lite^^ture^ p. 52, ed. 1866. 


through, the less the object wijyi appear.’* 
“Why,” replied the King, “this is not 
only telling ^sin untruth, but telling it 
clumsily ; for, if that be the case, eveiy 
one who can look through a microscope 
will be able to detect him.” 

“ I now,” said Johnson to his friends, 
when relating what had passed, “began 
to consider that 1 was depreciating this 
man in the estimation of his Sovereign, 
and thought it was time for me to say 
something that might be more favour- 
able.” He added, therefore, that Dr. 
Hill was, notwithstanding, a very curious 
observer; and if he would have been 
contented to tell the world no more than 
he knew, he might have been a very 
considerable man, and needed not to have 
recourse to such mean expedients to raise 
his reputation. 

Tile King then talked of literary 
journals, mentioned particularly the 
\J^ournal des Savans, and asked Johnson 
if it was well done. Johnson said, it was 
formerly very well done, and gave some 
account of the persons who began it, and 
carried it on for some years ; enlarging at 
the same time; on the nature and use of 
such works. The King asked him if it 
was well done now, Johnson answered, 
he had no reason to think that it was. 
The King then asked hiih if there were 
any other literary journals published in 
this kingdom, except the “Monthly” 
and “ Critical Reviews ” ; and on being 
answered there was no other, his Majesty 
asked which of them was the best ; 
Johnson answered, that the “Monthly 
Review ” was done with*most care, the 
“Critical” upon the best principles' 
adding that the authors of the “ Monthly 
Review” rvere enemies to the Church. 
This the King said he was sorry to 
hear. 

The conyersation next turned on the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” when 
Johnson observed that they had now a 
better methpd of arranging their materials 
than formerly. “Ay,” said the King, 
“they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for 
that ; ” for his Majesty had heard and 
remembered the circumstance, which' 
Johnson himself had foigot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have 
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the literal/ biography of this country ably 
executed, and proposed to Dr. Johnson 
to undertake it. Johnson signified his 
readiness to comply with *his Majesty’s 
wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, 
Johnson talked to his Majesty with pro- 
found respect, but still in his firm manly 
manner, with a sonorous voice, and never 
in that subdued tone which is commonly 
used at the levee and in the drawing-room. 
After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed 
himself highly pleased with his Majesty’s 
conversation, and gracious behaviour. 
He said to Mr. Barnard, “ Sir, they may 
talk of the King as they will ; but he is 
the finest gentleman I have ever seen.” 
And he afterward observed to Mr. 
Langton, “ Sir, his manners are those of 
as fine a gentleman as we may suppose 
Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the 
Second.” 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle 
of Johnson’s friends was collected round 
him to hear his account of this memorable 
conversation, Dr. Joseph Warton, in his 
frank and lively manner, was very active 
in pressing him to mention the particulars. 
“Come now. Sir, this is an interesting 
matter ; do favour us with it.” Johnson, 
with great good humour, complied. 

He told thdln, “I found his Majesty 
wished 1 should talk, and I made it my 
business to talk. 1 find it does a man 
good to be talked to by his Sovereign, i 
In the first place, a man cannot be^ in a 
passion—*.” Here some question inter- 
rupted him, which is to be regretted, as 
he certainly wifuld have pointed out and 
illustrated many circumstances of advan- 
tage, from being in a situation where the 
powers of the mind are at once excited 
to vigorous exertion, and tempered by 
reverential awe. 

During all the time in whi(j|i Dr. John- 
son was employed in relating to the circle 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the particulars 
of what passed between the I^ng and him, 
Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved upon 
a sofa at some distance, affecting not to 
join in the least in the eager cunosity of 
the company. He assigned as a reason 
for his gloom and seeming inattention, 
that he apprehended Johnson had relin- j 
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quished his purpose of furnishing him with 
a Prologue to his play, with the hopes of 
which he had been flattered ; but it was 
strongly suspected that he was fretting 
with chagrin and envy at the singular 
honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. 
At length, the frankness and simplicity of 
his natural character prevailed. He 
sprung from the sofa, advanced to John- 
son, and in a kind of flutter, from imagin- 
ing himself in the situation which he had 
just been hearing described, exclaimed, 
“ Well, you acquitted yourself in this 
conversation better than I should have 
done ; for I should have bowed and stam- 
mered through the whole of it.” 

I received no letter from Johnson this 
year ; nor have I discovered any of the 
correspondence^ he had, except the two 
letters to Mr. Drummond, which have 
been inserted, for the sake of connexion 
with that to the same gentleman in 1766. 
His diary affords no light as to his em- 
ployment at this time. He passed three 
months at Lichfield : and I cannot omit 
an affecting and solemn scene there, as 
related by himself : 

“Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, 
at about ten in the morning, I took my leave for 
ever of my dear old friend, Catharine Chambers, 
who came to live Arith my mother about 1724, 
and has been but little parted from us since. 
She buried my father, my brother, and my 
mother. She is now fifty-eight years old. 

“ I desired all to withdraw, then told her that 
we were to part for ever ; that as Christians, we 
should part with prayer ; and that 1 would, if she 
was willing, say a short prayer beside her. She 
expressed great desire to hear nwe ; and held up 
her poor hands, as she lay ii^ed, with great fer- 
vour, while I prayed, kneeling by her, nearly in 
the following words ; 

“ Almighty and most merciful Father, whose 
loving-kindness is over all thy works, behold, 
visit, and relieve this thy servant, who is grieved 
with sickness. Grant that the sense of her weak- 
ness may add strength to her faith, and serious- 
ness to her repentance. And grant that by the 
help of thy Holy Spirit, after tHb pains and 
labours of this short life, we may all obtain ever- 
lasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our 


1 It is proper here to mention, that when 1 
speak of his correspondence, I consider it inde- 
pendent of the voluminous collection of letters 
which, in the course of many years, he wrote to 
Mrs. Thrale, which forms a separate jpart of his 
works ; and as a proof of the high estimation set 
on any thing which came ^om his pen, was sold 
by that lady for the sum Q five hundred pounds. 
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Lord, for whose sake hear our prayers. Amen. 
Our father, &c. 

“ I then kissed her. She told me, that to part 
was the greatest pain that she had ever felt, and 
that she noped we should meet again in a better 
place. 1 expressed, with swelled eyes, and great 
emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. Wc 
kissed, and parted. I humbly hope to meet 
again, and to part no more {Pr. and Med. pp. 
77 — 8 ). 

By those who have been taught to 
lo6k upon Johnson as a man of a harsh 
and stem character, let this tender and 
affectionate scene be candidly read ; and 
let them then judge whether more warmth 
of heart, and grateful kindness, is often 
found in human nature. 

We have the following notice in his 
devotional record : 

** August 2, Z767. I have been disturbed and 
unsettled for a long time, and liave been without 
resolution to apply to study or to business, being 
hindered by sudden snatches." 1 

Pie, however, furnished Mr. Adams with a 
dedication * to the King of that ingenious 
gentleman’s “Treatise on the Globes,” 
conceived and expressed in such a manner 
as could not fail to be very grateful to a 
monarch distinguished for his love of the 
sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his 
style, under the title of “ Lexiphanes. ” 
Sir John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. 
Kenrick ; but its author was one Camp- 
bell, a Scotch purser in the navy. The 
ridicule consisted in applying Johnson’s 
“ words of large meaning ” to insignificant 
matters, as if one should put the armour 
of Goliath upon^a dwarf. The contrast 
might be laughable ; but the dignity of the 
armour must remain the same in all con- 
siderate minds. This malicious drollery, 
therefore, it may easily be supposed, could 
do no harm to its illustrious object. 

“to BENNEJ LANGTON, esq. at MR. ROTH- 

well’s, perfumer, in new bond street, 

LONDON. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ That you have been all .summer in Lon- 
don is one more reason for which I regret my 


1 Prayers and Meditations^ p. 73. B. A few 
days later he notes in the same record : “ By 
abstinence from wine and suppers I obtained 
sudden and great relief, and had freedom of mind 
restored to me, which have wanted for ^11 this 
year, without being able to find any means of 
obtaining it." 


long stay in the country. 1 hope tl^t you will 
not leave the town before my return. We have 
here only the chance of vacancies in the passing 
carriages, and I ^ave bespoken one that may, if 
it happens, bring nie to town on the fourteenth of 
this month : but this is not certain. 

“ It will be a favour if you communicate this to 
Mrs. Williams : 1 long to see all my friends. 
I am, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

‘‘ Lichfield, Oct. zo, 1767." 

It appears from his notes of the state 
of his mind (/V. and Med. 81), that he 
suffered great perturbation and distrac- 
tion in 1768. Nothing of his writing 
was given to the public this year, except 
the prologue * to his friend Goldsmith’s 
comedy of “The Good-natured Man.” 
The first lines of this prologue are 
strongly charactcristical of the dismal 
gloom of his mind : which in his case, 
as in the case of all who are distressed 
with the same malady of imagination, 
transfers to others its own feelings. Who 
could suppose it was to introduce a 
comedy, when Mr. Bensley solemnly 
began, 

“ Press'd by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind." 

But this dark ground might make Gold- 
smith’s humour shine the more. 

In the spring of this year, having pub- 
lished my “ Account of Cdrsica, with the 
Journal of a Tour to that Island,” I 
returned to London, very desirous to see 
Dr. Johnson, and hear him upon the sub- 
ject. I found he was at Oxford, with 
his friend Mr. Chambers, who 'Vvas now 
Vinerian Professor, and lived in New Inn 
Hall. Having had no Iftter from him 
since that in which he criticised the 
Latinity of my Thesis, and having been 
told by somebody that he was offended at 
my having put into my book an extract 
of his letter to me at Paris, I was im- 
patient to be with him, and therefore 
followed him to Oxford, where I was en- 
tertained by Mr. Chambers, with a civility 
which I shaP ever gratefully remember. 
I found that Dr. Johnson had sent a letter 
to me to Scotland, and that I had nothing to 
complain of but his being more indifferent 
to my anxiety than I wished him to be. 
Instead of giving, with the circumstances 
of time and place, such fragments of his 
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conversation as I preserved during this 
visit to (J)xford, I shall throw them to- 
gether in continuation. 

^ I asked him whether, as^ moralist, he 
did not think that the practice of the law, 
in some degree, hurt the nice feeling of 
honesty. Johnson: “Why no, Sir, if 
you act properly. You are not to deceive 
your clients with false representations of 
your opinion : you are not to tell lies to a 
judge.” Boswell: “But what do you 
think of supporting a cause which you 
know to be bad?” Johnson : “ Sir, you 
do not know it to be good or bad till the 
judge determines it. I have said that 
you are to state facts fairly ; so that your 
thinking, or what you call knowing, a 
cause to be bad, must be from reasoning, 
must be from your supposing your argu- 
ments to be weak and inconclusive. But, 
Sir, that is not enough. An argument 
which does not convince yourself, may 
convince the judge to whom you urge it : 
and if it does convince him, why, then. 
Sir, you are wrong, and he is right. 
It is his business to judge ; and you are 
not to be confident in your own opinion 
that a cause is bad, but to say all you can 
for your client, and then hear the judge’s 
opinion.”, Boswell: “ But, Sir, does 
not affecting a warmth when you have no 
warmth, and appearing to be clearly of 
one opinion when you are in reality of 
another opinion, does not such dissimula- 
tion impair one’s honesty ? Is there not 
some danger that a lawyer may put on 
the same mask in common life, in the 
intercourse with his friends?” Johnson : 
“Why no, Sir. Every body knows you 
are paid for fffecting warmth for your 
client ; and it is, therefore, properly no 
dissimulation : the moment you come 
from the bar you resume your usual 
behaviour. Sir, a man will no more 
carry the artifice of the bar into the com- 
mon intercourse of society, than a man 
who is paid for tumbling upoft his hands 
will continue to tumble upon his hands 
when he should walk on his feet.” 

Talking of some of the mhdern plays, 
he said, “False Delicacy” was totally 
void of character.^ He praised Gold- 

1 False Delicacy^ by Hugh Kelly the poetical 
stay-maker, was brought out by Garrick at Drury 


smith’s “Good-natured Man”; said, it 
was the best comedy that had appeared 
since “The Provoked Husband, and 
that there had not been of late any such 
character exhibited on the stage as that 
of Croaker. I observed it was the 
Suspirius of his “ Rambler.” He said. 
Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed 
it from thence. “ Sir,” continued he, 
“there is all the difference in the world 
between characters of nature and charac- 
ters of manners ; and there is the differ- 
ence between the characters of Fielding 
and those of Richardson. Characters of 
manners are very entertaining ; but they 
are to be understood by a more super- 
ficial observer than characters of nature, 
where a man must dive into the recesses 
of the human heart.” 

It always appeared to me that he 
estimated the compositions of Richardson 
too highly, and that he had an unreason- 
able prejudice against Fielding. In com- 
paring those two writers, he used this 
expression : “ That there was as great a 
difference between them as between a 
man who knew how a watch was made, 
and a man who could tell the hour by 
looking on the dial-plate.” This was 
a short and figurative state of his distinc- 
tion between drawing characters of nature 
and characters only of manners. But 
I cannot help being of opinion, that the 
neat watches of Fielding are as well con- 
structed as the large clocks of Richardson, 
and that his dial-plates are brighter. 
Fielding’s characters, though they do not 
expand themselves so wid(dy in disserta- 
tion, are as just pictures df human nature, 
and I will venture to say, have more 
striking features, and nicer touches of the 
pencil ; and though Johnson used to quote 
with approbation a saying of Richardson’s, 

Lane six nights before Colman produced The 
Good-Natured MansX Covent Gar^n. Garrick, 
who wrote both prologue and epilogue for it, 
described it as a sermon in live acts. It was the 
incarnation of the Sentimental Comedy. Never- 
theless it was extremely successful, both on the 
stage and in print ; ten thousand copies of it 
were sold before the season^ closed, and transla- 
tions of it were published in French, German, 
and Portuguese. 

2 Begun by Sir John Vanbrugh and finished 
by Colley Cibber. Sir Francis Wronghead is a 
character in the play. 
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‘‘that the virtues of Fielding’s heroes 
were the vices of a truly good man,” I 
will venture to add, that the moral ten- 
dency of Fielding’s writings, though it 
does not encourage a strained and rarely 
possible virtue, is ever favourable to 
honour and honesty, and cherishes the 
benevolent and generous affections. He 
who is as good as Fielding would make 
him, is an amiable member of society, 
and may be led on by more regulated 
instructors to a higher state of ethical 
perfection. 

Johnson proceeded : “ Even Sir Francis 
Wronghead is a character of manners, 
though drawn with great humour.” He 
then repeated, very happily, all Sir 
Francis’s credulous account to Manly of 
his being with “the great man,” and 
securing a place. I asked him, if “The 
Suspicious Husband ” ^ did not furnish a 
well-drawn character, that of Ranger. 
Johnson: “No, Sir; Ranger is just a 
rake, a mere rake, and a lively young 
fellow, but no character'' 

The great Douglas Cause was at this 
time a very general subject of discussion.^ 
I found he had not studied it with much 
attention, but had only heard parts of it 
occasionally. He, however, talked of it, 
and said, “1 am of opinion that positive 
proof of fraud should not be required of 

1 By Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, son of the Bishop, 
first acted in 1747. Garrick's performance of 
Ranj^er drew all the town, and the King was so 
pleased with the piece that he sent the author 
^loo. — Wright. 

3 The point ab 'ssue in this famous case turned 
on the filiation oT Archibald Douglas who, on the 
death of the third Marquis and first Duke of 
Douglas without issue, claimed the great Douglas 
estates through his mother Lady Jane, wife of 
Sir John Stewart Douglas and only child of the 
second Marquis. The claim was disputed by the 
guardians of the Duke of Hamilton (heir male 
of the Duke of Douglas and a minor) on the 
ground that the claimant was a suppositious 
child. JudiiSnent was given in their favour by 
the Scottish Court of Session, but only by the 
casting vote of the President, and the decision 
was subsequently reversed in the House of Lords. 
Thereupon the Edinburgh mob broke the windows 
of the judges who had voted for the defendants, 
and it was whispered that Boswell, who was one 
of the claimant s counsel, headed the attack on 
his own father’s house. Many allusions to this 
Celebrated trial will be found in the course of the 
btography and also in the Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides. ^ " 


the plaintiff, but that the judges should 
decide according as probability.shall ap- 
pear to preponderate, granting to the 
defendant the presumption of filiation to 
be strong in his favour. And I think too, 
that a good deal of weight should be 
allowed to the dying declarations, because 
they were spontaneous. There is a great 
difference between what is said wiSiout 
our being urged to it, and what is said 
from a kind of compulsion. If I praise 
a man’s book without being asked my 
opinion of it, that is honest praise, 
to which one may trust. But if an author 
asks me if I like his book, and I give him 
something like praise, it must not be taken 
as my real opinion.” 

“ I have not been troubled for a long 
time with authors desiring my opinion of 
their works. I used once to be sadly 
plagued with a man who wrote verses, 
but who literally had no other notion of a 
verse, but that it consisted of ten syllables. 
Lay your knife and your fork across your 
platCy was to him a verse. 

Lay yOur knife and your fSrk across your plate. 

As he wrote a great number of verses, he 
sometimes by chance made good ones, 
though he did not know it.” 

He renewed his promise of coming to 
Scotland, and going with me to the 
Hebrides, but said he would now content 
himself with seeing one or two of the 
most curious of them. He said, “ Macau- 
lay,^ who writes the account of St. Kilda, 
set out with a prejudice against prejudice, 
and wanted to be a smart modern thinker ; 
and yet he affirms for a truth, tiiat when 
a ship arrives there all the inhabitants are 
seized with a cold.” 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated 
writer, took a great deal of pains to 
ascertain tli’is fact, and attempted to ac- 
count for it on physical principles, from 
the effect of effluvia from human bodies. 
Johnson, at '’another time, praised Macau- 
lay for his “ magnanimity J in asserting 
this wonderful story, because it ws» well 
attested. A lady of Norfolk, by a letter 
to my friend Dr. Bumejr, has favoured me 
with the following solution s 

3 Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, great-uncle of liocd 
Macaulay. 
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> '** Nbw for the explication of this seeming 
mystery, which is so very obvious as, for that 
reason, to l)ave escaped the penetration of Dr. 
Johnson and his friend, as well as that of the 
author. Reading the book wi(|i my ingenious 
friend, the late Reverend Mr. Christian of Dock- 
ing-after ruminating a little, ' The cause,* says 
he, * is a natural one. The situation of St. Kilda 
renders a north-east wind indispensably neces- 
sary before a stranger can land. The wind, not 
the stranger, occasions an epidemic cold.* ^ If I 
am not mistaken, Mr. Macaulay is dead ; if liv- 
ing. this solution might please him, as I hope it 
wni Mr. Boswell, in return for the many agree- 
able hours his works have afforded us.** 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of 
Oxford for learning. ‘ ‘ There is here, Sir, 
said he, “ such a progressive emulation. 
The students are anxious to appear well 
to their tutors ; the tutors are anxious to 
have their pupils appear well in the 
college ; the colleges are anxious to have 
their students appear well in the Univer- 
sity ; and there are excellent rules of 
discipline in every college. That the 
rules are sometimes ill observed, may be 
true ; but is nothing against the system. 
The members of a University may, for a 
season, be unmindful of their duty. I am 
arguing for the excellency of the institu- 
tion.** 

Of Guthrie, he said, ** Sir, he is a man 
of parts. He has no great regular fund 
of knowledge ; but by reading so long, 
and writing so long, he no doubt has 
picked up a good deal.*’ 

’ He said he had lately been a long while 
at Lichfield, but had grown very weary 
before he left it. Boswell : “ I wonder 
at that, $ir ; it is your native place.” 
Johnson: “Why so is Scotland 
native place.” 

His prejudice against Scotland appeared 
remarkably strong at this time. When I 
talked of our advancement in literature, 
“ Sir,” said he, “ you have learnt a little 
from us, and you think yourselves very 
great men. Hume would never have 
written history, had not Voltafte written 
is before him. He is an echo of Vol- 
taire.** Boswell; “But, Sjr, we have 
Lord Karnes.” Johnson; *^You have 
Lord Karnes. Keep him ; ha, ha, ha ! 
We don’t envy you him. Do you ever see 
Dr. Robertson?” Boswell: “Yes, 
Sir.” Johnson: “Does the dog talk of 


me ? ** Boswell : ‘ ‘ Indeed, Sir, he does, 
and loves you.” Thinking that I now had 
him in a comer, and being solicitous for 
the literary fame of my country, I 
pressed him for his opinion on the merit 
of Dr. Robertson’s History of Scotland. 
But, to my surprise, he escaped. — “ Sir, 
I love Robertson, and I won’t talk of his 
book.” 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. 
Robertson to add, that though he indulged 
himself in this sally of wit, he had too 
good taste not to be fully sensible of the 
merits of that admirable work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a 
divine of the Church of England, main- 
taining the future life of brutes by an ex- 
plication of certain parts of the Scriptures, 
was mentioned, and the doctrineinsisted on 
by a gentleman who seemed fond of curious 
speculation. Johnson, who did not like 
to hear of any thing concerning a future 
state which was not authorized by the 
regular canons of orthodoxy, discouraged 
this talk ; and being offended at its con- 
tinuation, he watched an opportunity to 
give the gentleman a blow of reprehension. 
So, when the poor speculatist, with a 
serious metaphysical pensive face, ad- 
dressed him, “ But really, Sir, when we 
see a very sensible dog, we don’t know 
what to think of him.” Johnson, rolling 
with joy at the thought which beamed in 
his eye, turned quickly round, and replied, 
“ True, Sir ; and when we see a very 
foolish fellow, we don’t know what to 
think of He then rose up, strided 

to the fire, .and stood foe. some time 
laughing and exulting.^ i- 

I told him that I had several times, 
when in Italy, seen the experiment of 
placing a scorpion within a circle of 
burning coals ; that it ran round and 
round in extreme pain ; and finding no 
way to escape retired to the centre, and 
like a true Stoic philosopher, darted its 
sting into its head, and thus at once freed 
itself from its woes. “ This must end 
’tfw.” ® I said, this was a curious fact, as 
it shewed deliberate suicide in a reptile. 
Johnson would not admit the fact. He 

1 The “poor speculatist** was of course Bos* 
well himself. 

3 Addiaon*s Cato v. i. 
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said, Maupertuis ^ was of opinion that it 
does not kill itself, but dies of the heat ; 
that it gets to the centre of the circle, as 
the coolest place ; that its turning its tail 
in upon its head is merely a convulsion, 
and that it does not sting itself. He said 
he would be satisfied if the great anatomist 
Morgagni, after dissecting a scorpion on 
which the experiment had been tried, 
should certify that its sting had penetrated 
into its head. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural 
philosophy. ‘ * That woodcocks, ” said he, 

fly over the northern countries, is 
proved, because they have been observed 
at sea. Swallows certainly sleep all the 
winter. A number of them conglobulate 
together, by flying round and round, and 
then all in a heap throw themselves under 
water, and lie in the bed of a river.” 
He told us, one of his first essays was a 
Latin poem upon the glowworm ; I am 
sorry I did not ask where it w^as to be 
found. 

Talking of the Russians and the 
Chinese, he advised me to read Bell’s 
“Travels.” ^ I asked him whether I should 
read Du Halde’s Account of China. ^ 
“ Why yes,” said he, “as one reads such 
a book ; that is to say, consult it.” 

He talked of the heinousness of the 
crime of adultery, by which the peace of 

1 I should think it impossible not to wonder at 
the variety of Johnson's reading, however desul- 
tory it might have been. Who could have 
imagined th^at the High Church of England man 
would be so prompt in quoting Maupertuis, who, 
I am sorry to think, stands in the list of those 
unfortunate q^staken men who call themselves 
espHts forts. Ijhave, however, a high respect 
for that philosopher whom the Great Frederick 
of Prussia loved and honoured, and addressed 
pathetically in one of his poems, 

** Maupertuis, chcr Maupertuis, 

Que notre vie est peu de chose I ” 

There was in Maupertuis a vigour and yet a ten- 
derness of sentiment, united with strong intel- 
lectual powers, and uncommon ardour of soul. 
Would he had been a Christian ! 1 cannot help 
earnestly venturing to hope that he is one now. 
B. 

2 Travels from St. Petershurgin Russia to 
divers Parts of Asia ; by John Bell, Glasgow, 
1763. 

3 In The Curiosities of Literature (p. 50, ed. 
1866) Du Halde is said never to have travelled 
ten leagues from Paris in his life, and to have 
compiled his book from the accounts of mission- 
aries. 


families was destro^d. He said, “ Con- 
fusion of progeny constitutes the essence 
of the crime ; and therefore a iloman who 
breaks her ij^arriage vows is much more 
criminal than a man who does it. A man, 
to be sure, is criminal in the sight of God ; 
but he does not do his wife a material 
injury, if he does not insult her ; if, for 
instance, from mere wantonness of ap- 
petite, he steals privately to her chamber- 
maid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to 
resent this. I would not receive home a 
daughter who had run away from her 
husband on that account. A wife should 
study to reclaim her husband by more 
attention to please him. Sir, a man will 
not, once in a hundred instances, leave 
his wife and go to a harlot, if his wife has 
not been negligent of pleasing.” 

Here he diseovered that acute discrim- 
ination, that solid judgment, and that 
knowledge of human nature, for which 
he was upon all occasions remarkable. 
Taking care to keep in view the moral 
and religious duty, as understood in our 
nation, he shewed clearly from reason 
and good sense, the greater degree of 
culpability in the one sex deviating from 
it than the other ; and, at the same time, 
inculcated a very useful lesson as to the 
way to keep him. 

I asked him if it was not hard that one 
deviation from chastity should so abso- 
lutely ruin a young woman. Johnson : 
“Why no, Sir ; it is the great principle 
which she is taught. When she has 
given up that principle, she has given up 
every notion of female honour, and virtue, 
which are all included in cha.stity.” 

A gentleman talked tp him of a lady 
whom he greatly admired and wished to 
marry, but was afraid of her superiority 
of talents.* “Sir,” said he, “you need 
not be afraid ; marry her. Before a year 
goes about, you’ll find that reason much 
weaker, and that wit not so bright.” 
Yet the gentleman may be justified in his 
apprehension by one of Dr. Johnson’s 
admirable sentences in his life of Waller : 
“He doubtless praised some whom he 

4 The lady at this time in Boswell’s thoughts 
seems, from his letters to Temple, to have l^en 
a Dutch- woman who was translating his Tour 
in Corsica into French.— Dr. HiU, 
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would have been afraid to marry ; and, 
perhaps, married one whom he would 
have been* ashamed to praise. Many 
qualities contribute to doi^estic happi- 
ness, upon which poetry has no colours 
to bestow : and many airs and sallies may 
delight imagination, which he who flat- 
ters them never can approve.” 

He praised Signor Baretti. “ His ac- 
count of Italy is a very entertaining book ; 
and, Sir, I know no man who carries his 
head higher in conversation than Baretti. 
There are strong powers in his mind. 
He has not, indeed, many hooks ; but 
with what hooks he has, he grapples very 
forcibly.” 

At this time I observed upon the dial- 
plate of his watch a short Greek inscrip- 
tion, taken from the New Testament, 
being the first words of 
our Saviour’s solemn admonition to the 
improvement of that time which it allowed 
us to prepare for eternity; **The night 
cometh when no man can work.”^ He 
sometime afterwards laid aside this dial- 
plate ; and when I asked him the reason, 
he said, **It might do very well upon a 
clock which a man keeps in his closet ; 
but to have it upon his watch which he 
carries aboqt with him, and which is often 
looked at by others, might be censured I 
as ostentatious.” Mr. Steevens is now 
possessed of tho dial-plate inscribed as 
above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable 
time ; I was obliged to go to London, 
where I received his letter, which had 
been returi^d from Scotland. 


" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Mv DEAR Boswell, 

I HAVE omitted along time to write to you, 
without knowing very well why. 1 could not 
tell why I should not write ; for who would write 
to men who publish the letters of their friends, 
without their leave Yet I write to you in spite 
of my caution, to tell you that I shall be glad to 
see you, and that 1 wish you would empty your 
head of Corsica, which I think has filled it rather 
‘ too long. But, at all events, 1 sh§ll be glad, 


1 Sir Walter Scott put the same words on a 
sun-dial in his garden at Abbotsford. 

3 Journal of a Tour in Corsica Boswell 

had prints the second and third paranaphs of 
Johnson's letter of January Z4th, 1766. JDr, Hill, 


very glad, to see you. I am, . Sir, yours aSec- 


tionately, 

“ Oxford, March 23, 1768 


“ Sam. Johnson. 


I answered thus 

" TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ London, 26th April, 1768. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ I HAVE received 'your last letter, which, 
though very short, and by no means compli; 
mentary, yet gave me real pleasure, because it 
contains these words, ‘ 1 shall be glad, very glad 
to see you.’ — Surely you Have no reason to com- 
plain of my publishing a single paragraph of one 
of ypur letters ; the temptation to it was so strong. 
An irrevocable grant of your friendship, and your 
dignifying my desire of visiting Corsica with the 
epithet of ‘ a wise and noble curiosity,' are to me 
more valuable than many of the grants of kings. 

" But how can you bid me ' empty my head ot 
Corsica ' ? My noble-minded frienci, do you not 
feel for an oppressed nation bravely struggling to 
be free ? Consider fairly what is the case. The 
Corsicans never received any kindness from the 
Genoese. They never agreed to be subject to 
them. They owe them nothing, and when reduced 
to an abject state of slavery by force, shall they 
not ri.se in the great cause of liberty, and break the 
galling yoke? And shall not every liberal soul 
be warm for them ? Empty my head of Corsica I 
Empty it of honour, empty it of humanity, empty 
it of friendship, empty it of piety. No f while 1 
live, Corsica and the cause of the brave islanders 
shall ever employ much of my attention, shall 
ever interest me in the sincerest manner. 
******* 

“ I am, &c. 

“James Boswell." 

Upon his arrival in London in May, 
he surprised me one morning with a visit 
at my lodging in Half-Moon Street, was 
quite satisfied with my explanation, and 
was in the kindest and mo:i# agreeable 
frame of mind. As he had objected to a 
part of one of his letters being published, 
I thought it right to take this opportunity 
of asking him explicitly whether it would 
be improper to publish his letters after 
his death. His answer was, “Nay, Sir, 
when I am dead, you may dc^ as you 
will.” 

He talked in his usual style with a 
rough contempt of popular liberty. 
“They make a rout about universal 
liberty, without considering that all that 
is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed 
by individuals, is private liberty. Politi- 
cal liberty is good only so far as it produces 
private ttberty. Now, #ir; there is the 
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liberty of the press, which you know is a 
constant topic. Suppose you I and 
two hundred more were restrained from 
printing our thoughts : what then ? What 
proportion would that restraint upon us 
bear to the private, happiness of the 
nation ? ” 

This mode of representing the incon- 
veniences of restraint as light and insigni- 
hcant, was a kind of sophistry in which 
he delighted to indulge himself, in oppo- 
sition to the extreme laxity for which it 
has been fashionable for too many to 
argue, when it is evident, upon reflection, 
that the very essence of government is 
restraint ; and certain it is, that as govern- 
ment produces rational happiness, too 
much restraint is better than too little. 
But when restraint is unnecessary, and so 
close as to gall those who are subject to it, 
the people may and ought to remonstrate ; 
and, if relief is not granted, to resist. Of 
this manly and spirited principle, no man 
was more convinced than Johnson himself. 

About this time Dr. Kcnrick attacked 
him, through my sides, in a pamphlet, 
entitled “ An Epistle to James Boswell, 
Esq. occasioned by his having transmitted 
the moral Writings of Dr. Samuel John- 
son to Pascal Paoli, General of the 
Corsicans.” I was at first inclined to 
answer this pamphlet ; but Johnson, who 
knew that my doing so would only 
gratify Kenrick, by keeping alive what 
would soon die away of itself, would not 
suffer me to take any notice of it. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, 
his faithful negro servant, made him so 
desirous ofi<his farther improvement, that 
he now placed him at a school at Bishop 
Stortford, in Hertfordshire.^ This hu- 
mane attention does Johnson’s heart 
much honour. Out of many letters 
which Mr. Barber received from his 
master, he has preserved three, which he | 
kindly gave me, and which 1 shall insert 
according to their dates. 

**TO MR. FRANCIS BARBER. 

"Dear Francis, 

" I HAVE been very much out of order. I 
am glad to hear that you are well, and design 
to come soon to you. I would have you stay at 

1 Barber was then twenty-five srears old. 


Mrs. Clapp's for the present, till I can determine 
what we snail do.- Be a good boy. 

My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. 
Fowler. I am, yours affectionately^' 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May a8, 

Soon afterwards, he supped at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, 
with a company whom I collected to 
meet him. They were Dr. Percy, now 
Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Robertson the historian. Dr. Hugh Blair, 
and Mr. Thomas Davies, who wished 
much to be introduced to these eminent 
Scotch literati ; but on the present occa- 
sion he had very little opportunity of 
hearing them talk, for with an excess of 
prudence, for which Johnson afterwards 
found fault with them, they hardly 
opened their lips, and that only to say 
something which they were certain would 
not expose them to the sword of Goliath ; 
such was their anxiety for their fame 
when in the presence of Johnson. He 
was this evening in remarkable vigour of 
mind, and eager to exert himself m con- 
versation, which he did with great readi- 
ness and fluency ; but I am sorry to find 
that 1 have preserved but a small part of 
what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson as 
a poet ; but when one of the company 
said he was also a ver^t good man, our 
moralist contested this with great warmth, 
accusing him of gross sensuality and 
licentiousness of manners. 1 was veiy 
much afraid that in writing Thomson^ 
life. Dr. Johnson would have treated his 

rivate character with a stern severity, 

ut I was agreeably disappointed ; and I 
may claim a little merit in it, from my 
having been at pains to send him authen- 
tic accounts of the affectionate and gener- 
ous conduct of that poet to his sisters, 
one of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, 
schoolmaster at Lanark, I knew, and was 
presented by her with three of his letters, 
one of which Dr. Johnson has inserted in 
his life. 

He Wfcs vehement against old Dr. 
Mounsey,® of Chelsea College, as “a 

3 Messenger Mounsey, M.D., died at his 
apartments in Chelsea College, Dec. a6, 1788, at 
I the great age of ninety^ve. An extraordinary 
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fellow who swore and talked bawdy.” 
** I have been often in his company,” 
said Dr. Percy, “and never heard him 
swear or talk bawdy.” Mr. Davies, who 
sat next to Dr. Percy, havii^ after this 
had some conversation asicfe with him, 
made a discovery which, in his zeal to 
pay court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly 
proclaimed aloud from the foot of the 
table : “ Oh, Sir, I have found out a very 
good reason why Dr. Percy never heard 
Mounsey swear or talk bawdy, for he 
tells me he never saw him but at the Duke 
of Northumberland’s table.” “ And so, 
Sir,” said Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. 
Percy, “ you would shield this man from 
the charge of swearing and talking bawdy, 
because he did not do so at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s table. Sir, you might 
as well tell us that you had seen him hold 
up his hand at the Old Bailey, and he 
neither swore nor talked bawdy ; or that 
you had seen him in the cart at Tyburn, 
and he neither swore nor talked bawdy. 
And is it thus, Sir, that you presume to 
controvert what I have related?” Dr. 
Johnson’s animadversion was uttered in 
such a manner, that Dr. Percy seemed to 
be displeased, and soon afterwards left 
the company, of which Johnson did not 
at that time take any notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, 
as usual, treated him with little respect 
as an author, gome of us endeavoured 
to support the Dean of St. Patrick’s by 
various arguments. One in particular 
praised his “Conduct of the Allies.” 
Johnson ; “ Sir, his ‘ Conduct of the 
Allies’ is a performance of very little 
ability.” “Surely, Sir,” said Dr. Doug- 
las, “you mus^ allow it has strong 
facts.”* Johnson: “Why, yes, Sir; 

direction in his will may be found in the Gentle^ 
mafCs Magazine^ vol. 50, pt. ii. p. 1183. Malone, 
1 My respected friend, upon reading this 
passage, observed, that he probably must have 
said not simply "strong facts,” but strong facts 
well arranged.” His Lordship, however, knows 
too well the value of written documeAts to insist 
on setting his recollection against my notes taken 
at the time. He does not attempt to traverse 
the recotyd. The fact, perhaps, ma^t have been, 
either that the additional words escaped me in 
the noise of a numerous company, or that Dr. 
Johnson, from his impetuosity, and eagerness to 
seise an ^portunity to make a lively retort, did 
not allow Dr. Dougfas to finish his sentence. B. 


but what is that to the merit of the com- 
position ? In the Sessions-paper of the 
Old Bailey there are strong facts. House- 
breaking is a strong fact ; robbery is a 
strong fact ; and murder is a mighty strong 
fact : but is great praise due to the his- 
torian of those strong facts? No, Sir, 
Swift has told what he had to tell dis- 
tinctly enough, but that is all. He had 
to count ten, and he has counted it right.” 
— Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by 
acting as an informer^ had been the occa- 
sion of his talking somewhat too harshly 
to his friend Dr. Percy, for which, prob- 
ably, when the first ebullition was over, 
he felt some compunction, he took an op- 
portunity to give him a hit : so added, 
with a preparatory laugh, “Why, Sir, 
Tom Davies might have written ‘The 
Conduct of the Allies.’” Poor Tom be- 
ing thus suddenly dragged into ludicrous 
notice in presence of the Scottish Doctors, 
to whom he was ambitious of appearing 
to advantage, was grievously mortified. 
Nor did his punishment rest here ; for 
upon subsequent occasions, whenever he, 
“ statesman all over,” ® assumed a stiait- 
ting importance, 1 used to hail him — “ the 
Author of ‘ The Conduct of the Allies,^ ” 

When I called upon Dr. Johnson next 
morning, I found him highly satisfied 
with his colloquial prowess the preceding 
evening. “Well,” said he, “we had 
good talk.” Boswell : “Yes, Sir ; you 
tossed and gored several persons.” 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglinton, 
who loved wit more than wine, and men of 
genius more than sycophants, had a great 
admiration of Johnson ; but from the re- 
markable elegance of his manners, 
was, perhaps, too delicately sensible of 
the roughness which sometimes appeared 
in Johnson’s behaviour. One evening 
about this time, when his Lordship did 
me the honour to sup at my lodgings 
with Dr. Robertson and several other 
men of literary distinction, he regretted 
I that Johnson had not been educated with 
I more refinement, and lived more in 
polished society. “ No, no, my Lord,” 
said Signor Baretti, “ do with him what 
you would, he would always have been a 

8 See the hard drawing of him in Churchill's 
Reseiad, B. 

O 2 
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bear. ” ‘ ‘ True, ” answered the Earl, with 

a smile, * * but he would have been a danc‘ 
/w^bear.” 

To obviate all the reflections which 
have gone round the world to Johnson’s 
prejudice, by applying to him the epithet 
of a bear^ let me impress upon my readers 
a just and happy saying of my friend 
Goldsmith, who knew him well : “ John* 
son, to be sure, has a roughness in his 
manner ; but no man alive has a more 
tender heart. He has nothing of the bear 
but his shin.** 

In 1769, so far as I can discover, the 
public was favoured with nothing of 
Johnson’s composition, either for himself 
or any of his friends. His “ Medita- 
tions ” too strongly prove that he suffered 
much both in body and mind ; yet was 
he perpetually striving against evi/, and 
nobly endeavouring to advance his intel- 
lectual and devotional improvement. 
Every generous and grateful heart must 
feel for the distresses of so eminent a 
benefactor to mankind ; and now that his 
unhappiness is certainly known, must re- 
spect that dignity of character which pre- 
vented him from complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year 
instituted the Royal Academy of Arts in 
London, Johnson had now the honour of 
being appointed Professor in Ancient 
Literature.^ In the course of the year he 
wrote some letters to Mrs. Thrale, passed 
some part of the summer at Oxford and at 
Lichfield, and when at Oxford he wrote 
the following letter : 

**TO THE lysyEKENO MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

"Dear Sir, * 

" Many years ago, when I used to read in 
the library of your College, I promised to re- 
compense the college for that permission, by 
adding to their books a Baskcrville’s Virgil. I 


1 In which place he has been succeeded by 
Bennet Langton, Esq. When that truly religious 
gentleman was elected to this honorary Profes- 
sorship, at the same time that Edward Gibbon, 
Esq., noted for introducing a kind of sneering 
infidelity into his Historical Writings, was elected 
Professor in Ancient History, in the room of Dr. 
Goldsmith, I observed that it brought to my 
mind, “Wicked Will Whiston and good Mr. 
Ditton." — I am now also of that admirable in- 
stitution as Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence, by the favour of the Academicians, and the 
approbation of the Sovereign. B. 


have now sent it, and desire you to reposic a on 
the shelves in my name.^ 

" If you will be pleased to let me know when 
you have an hour of leisure, I will ^rink tea with 
you. 1 am engaged for the afternoon to-morrow 
and on Friday^ all my mornings are my own.^ 

" I am, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson. 

“ May 31, 1769.” 


I came to London in the autumn, and 
having informed him that I was going to 
be married in a few months, I wished to 
have as much of his conversation as 1 
could before engaging in a state of life 
which would probably keep me more in 
Scotland, and prevent me seeing him so 
often as when I was a single man ; but I 
found he was at Brighthclmstone with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I was very sorry 
that I had not his company with me at 
the Jubilee, in honour of Shakespeare, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, the great poet’s 
native town. * J ohnson’s connection both 
with Shakespeare and Garrick founded a 
double claim to his presence ; and it 
would have been highly gratifying to Mr, 
Garrick. Upon this occasion I particu- 
larly lamented that he had not that 
warmth of friendship for his brilliant 
pupil, which we may suppose would have 
had a benignant effect on both. When 
almost every man of emintnee in the 
literary world was happy to partake in 
this festival of genius, the absence of 
Johnson could not but *be wondered at 
and regretted. The only trace of him 
there, was in the whimsical advertisement 
of a haberdasher, who sold Shakespearian 
Hbatids of various dyes ; and, by way of 
illustrating their appropriation to the bard, 
introduced a line from the celebrated 

2 It has this iascription in a ' blank-leaf : 
" Hnnc librtim D.D. Samuel Johnson., eo qw>d 
hie loci studiis interdunt T^euaret.*' Of this 
library, which is an old Gothic room, he was very 
fond. On my observing to him that some of the 
modem libraries of the University were more com- 
modious and pleasant for study, as being more 
spacious an^ airy, he replied, " Sir, if a man has 
a mind to prance, he must study at Christ 
Church and All Souls." Warton. B. 

3 During this visit he seldom or never dined 
out. He apikjcared to be deeply engaged in some 
literary work. Miss Williams was now with him 
at Oxford. Warton. B. 

4 It was on this^ occasion that Boswell made 
himself especially ridiculous by wearing the words 
Corsica Boswell in large letters on his hat. 
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prologue at the opening of Drury-lane 
theatre : 

“ Each change of many-colouir dX\{^ he drew.” 

From Brighthelmstonc Dr. Johnson 
wrote me the following letter, which they 
who may think that I ought to have sup- 
pressed, must have less ardent feelings 
than I have always avowed : — ^ 

“to JAMKS nOSWKLL, ESQ, 

“Dear Sir, 

“Why do you charge me with unkindness ? 
1 have omitted nothing that could do you good, 
or give you pleasure, unless it be that I have for- 
borne to tell you my opinion of your ‘ Account 
of Corsica.' 1 believe my opinion, if you think 
well of my judgment, might have given you 
pleasure ; out when it is considered how much 
vanity is excited by praise, 1 am not sure that it 
would have done you good. Your History is like 
other histories, but yoiir Journal is in a very high 
degree curious and delightful. There is between 
the history and the journal that difference which 
there will always be found between notions bor- 
rowed from without, and notions generated 
within. Your history was copied from books ; 
your journal rose out of your own experience and 
observation. You express images which operated 
strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed 
them with great force upon your readers. I know 
not whether I cduld name any narrative by which 
curiosity is better excited, or better gratified. 


1 In the preface l# my Account of Corsica^ 
published in 1768, I thus express myself: “He 
who publi.shes a book affecting not to be an 
author, and profe.ssing an indifference for literary 
fame, may possibly impose upon many people 
such an idea of his consequence as he wishes may 
lie received. For my part, I should be proud to 
be known as an author, and I have an ardent 
ambition for literary fame ; for, of all possessions 
1 should imagine literary fame to be the 
most valuable. A man who has lieen able to 
furnish a book, which has been approved by the 
world, has established himself as a re.spectable 
character in distant society, without any danger 
of having^ that character lessened by the observa- 
tion of his weaknesses. To preserve a uniform 
dignity among those who see us every day, is 
hardly possible ; and to aim at it, mu.^!; put us 
under the fetters of perpetual restraint. The 
author of an approved book may allow his natural 
disposition an easy play, and yet indulge the 
ride of superior genius, when he considers that 
y those who know him only as an author, he 
never ceases to be respected. Such an author, 
when in his hours of gloom and discontent j may 
have the consolation to > think, that his writings 
are, at that very time, giving pleasure to num- 
bers \ and such an author may cherish the hope 
of being remembered after death, which has been 
a great object to the noblest minds in all ages.” 
Bi * 


“lam glad that you are going to be married ; 
and as I wish you well in things of less import- 
ance, wish you well with proportionate ardour in 
this crisis of your life. What I can contribute to 

K our happiness, I should be very unwilling to with- 
old ; for I have always loved and valued you, 
and shall love you and value you still more, as 
you become more regular and useful : effects 
which a happy marriage will hardly fail to pro- 
duce. 

“ I do not find that I am likely to come back 
very soon from this place. I shall, perhaps, stay 
a fortnight longer ; and a fortnight is a long time 
to a lover absent from his mistress. Would a 
fortnight ever have an end? 1 am, dear Sir, 
your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ Brighthelmstonc, 

“Sept. 9, 1769." 

After his return to town, we met fre- 
quently, and I continued the practice of 
making notes of his conversation, though 
not with so much assiduity as I wish I had 
done. At this time, indeed, I had a 
sufheient excuse for not being able to 
appropriate so much time to my journal ; 
for General Paoli, after Corsica had been 
overpowered by the monarchy of France, 
was now no longer at the head of his 
brave countrymen, but having with 
difficulty escaped from his native island, 
had sought an asylum in Great Britain ; 
and it was my duty, as well as my pleasure, 
to attend much upon him. ** Such particu- 
lars of Johnson’s conversation at this 
period as 1 have committed to writing, I 
shall here introduce, without any strict 
attention to methodical arrangement. 
Sometimes short notes of dirfr>jicnt days 
shall be blended together, ailtl sometimes 
a day may seem important enough to be 
separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Sunday 
kej)t with rigid severity and gloom, but 
with a gravity and simplicity of be- 
haviour. 

I told him that David Hume haa made 

3 Pascal Paoli (1726-1807) w.xs cho.sen by the 
Corsicans in 1755 to lead them in their revolt 
against the rule of Genoa, as they had chosen his 
father before him. After the conquest of the 
island by the French in 1769 he escaped to 
England, wherei he remained tilbi789, when he 
was appointed by Louis-XVI. Lieutenant-General 
of Corsica. He refused to obey the Convention, 
cTefeated the soldiers sent against him^ and offered 
the sovereignty of his country 13 'Wtat Britain. 
After the dissolution of that short-lived union he 
returned to England, where* he lived till his 
death, 
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a short collection of Scotticisms. “ I 
wonder,” said Johnson, “ that he should 
find them.” 

He would not admit the importance of 
the question concerning the legality of 
general warrants. “ Such a power,” he 
observed, “ must be vested in every 
government, to answer particular cases of 
necessitv ; and there can be no just com- 
plaint blit when it is abused, for which 
those who administer government must 
be answerable. It is a matter of such 
indifference, a matter about which the 
people care so very little, that were a man 
to be sent over Britain to offer them an 
exemption from it at a halfpenny a piece, 
very few would purchase it.” This was a 
specimen of that laxity of talking, which 
I had heard him fairly acknowledge ; for, 
surely, while the power of granting general 
warrants was supposed to be legal, and 
the apprehension of them hung over our 
heads, we did not possess that security of 
freedom, congenial to our happy consti- 
tution, and which, by the intrepid exer- 
tions of Mr. Wilkes, has been happily 
established. 

He said, “ The duration of Parliament, 
whether for seven years or the life of the 
King, appears to me so immaterial, that 
I w'ould not give half a crown to turn the 
scale one way or the other. The habeas 
corpus is the single advantage which 
our government has over that of other 
countries” 

On the 30th of September we dined 
together at the Mitre. I attempted to 
argue for the superior happiness of the 
savage life, upon the usual fanciful topics. 
Johnson: “Sir, there can be nothing 
more false. The savages have no bodily 
advantages beyond those of civilized men. 
They have not better health ; and as to 
care or mental uneasiness, they are not 
above it, but below it, like bears. No, Sir ; 
you arc not to talk such paradox : let me 
have no more on’t. It cannot entertain, 
far less can it instruct. Lord Monboddo, 
one of your Scotch judges, talked a great 
deal of such nonsense. I suffered nim ; 
but I wili^ suffer you.** — JBoswell : 

“But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk such 
nonsense ? ” Johnson : “ True, Sir, but 
Rousseau knows h^ is talking nonsense. 


• 

and laughs at the world for staring at him. ” 
Boswell How so. Sir ? ” Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense so 
well, must know that he is talking nonsense. 
But I am afraid (chuckling and laughing), 
Monboddo does not know that he is talk- 
ing nonsense.”^ Boswell : “ Is it wrong 
then, Sir, to affect singularity, in order to 
make people stare?” Johnson : “Yes, 
if you do it by propagating error : and, 
indeed, it is wrong in any way. There 
is in human nature a general inclination 
to make people stare ; and every wise 
man has himself to cure of it, and does 
cure himself. If you wish to make people 
stare by doing better thiin others, why, 
make them stare till they stare their eyes 
out. But consider how easy it is to make 
people stare, by being absurd. I may do 
it by going into a drawing-room without 
my shoes. You remember the gentleman 
in ‘The Spectator,’ who had a commission 
of lunacy taken out against him for his 
extreme singularity, such as never wearing 
a wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, 
abstractedly, the night-cap was best : but, 
relatively, the advantage was overbsllanced 
by his making the boys run'after him.” 

Talking of a London life, he said, 
“ The happiness of Lpndon is not to be 
conceived but by those who have been in 
it. I will venture to say, there is more 
learning and science within the circum- 
ference of ten miles from where we now sit, 
than in all the rest of the kingdom.” 
Boswell : “ The only disadvantage is 
the great distance at which people live 
from one another.” Johnson : “ Yes, Sir ; 
but that is occasioned by the largeness 
of it, which is the cause of all the other 
advantages.” Boswell: “Sometimes I 
have been in the humour of wishing to 
retire to a desert.” Johnson : “ Sir, you 
have desert enough in Scotland.” 

1 His Lordship having frequently spoken in an 
abusive manner of Dr. Johnson in my company. 
I on one Occasion during the litetime of my illus- 
trious friend could not refrain from retaliation, 
and repeated to him this saying. He has since 
published I don’t know how many pages in one 
of his curious books, attempting, in much anger, 
but with pitiful effect, to persuade mankind that 
my illustrious friend was not the great and good 
man which they esteemed and ever will esteem 
him to be. B. See Monlyddo’s Origin and 
Progress of Language (1789), v. 260 ei seq. 
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Althougfi I had promised myself a 
great deal of instructive conversation with 
him on the conduct of the married slate, 
of which 1 had then a near prospect, he 
did not say much upon that topic. Mr. 
Seward heard him once say, that ** A man 
has a very bad chance for happiness in 
that state, unless he marries a woman of 
very strong and fixed principles of re- 
ligion. He maintained to me, contrary 
to the common notion, that a woman 
would not be the worse wife for being 
learned ; in which, from all that I have 
observed of Artemisias^ I humbly dif- 
fered from him. That a woman should 
be sensible and well informed, I allow to 
be a great advantage ; and think that Sir 
Thomas Overbury, 2 in his rude versifiea- 
tion, has very judiciously pointed out that 
degree of intelligence which is to be 
desired in a female companion : 

Give me, an understanding wife ^ 

By Nature wise^ not learned by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides, her inborne virtue fortify ; 

They are most firmly good, who best know 
why.” 

When I censured a gentleman of my 
acquaintance for marrying a second time, 
as it shewed a disregard of his first wife, 
he said, “ Not at all. Sir. On the con- 
trary, were he not to marry again, it 
might be concluded that his first wife had 
given him a disgust to marriage ; but by 
taking a second wife he pays the highest 
compliment to the first, by shewing that 
she made him si^happy as a married man, 
that he wishes to be so a second time.” 
So ingenious a turn did he give to this 
delicate question. And yet, on another 
occasion, he owned that he once had 
almost asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson 
that she would not marry again, but had 
checked himself. Indeed I cannot help 
thinking, that in his case the request 
would have been unreasonable ; for if 
Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thJlight it no 
injury to the memory of her first love, — 
the husband of her youth and the father 
of her children,— to make a second 
marriage, why should she be precluded 

J See Pope’s Poetical Works, Globe ed. p. 183. 

9 A Wife^ a ppem, 16x4. B. 


from a third, should she be so inclined ? In 
Johnson’s persevering fond appropriation 
of his Telly ^ even after her decease, he 
seems totally to have overlooked the prior 
claim of the honest Birmingham trader. 
I presume that her having been married 
before had, at times, given him some un- 
easiness ; for I remember his observing 
upon the marriage of one of our common 
friends, “ He has done a very foolish 
thing. Sir ; he has married a widow, 
when he might have had a maid.” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I 
had last year the pleasure of seeing Mrs, 
Thrale at Dr. Johnson’s one morning, 
and had conversation enough with her to 
admire her talents ; and to shew her that 
I was as Johnsonian as herself. Dr. John- 
son had probably been kind enough to 
speak well of me, for this evening he 
delivered me a very polite card from Mr. 
Thrale and her, inviting me to Streat- 
ham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with 
this obliging invitation, and found, at an 
elegant villa, six miles from town, every 
circumstance that can make society pleas- 
ing. Johnson, though quite at home, was 
yet looked up to with an awe, tempered 
by affection, and seemed to be equally the 
care of his host and hostess. 1 rejoiced 
at seeing him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland 
with a good-humoured pleasantry, which 
gave me, though no bigot to national 
prejudices, an opportunity for a little con- 
test with him. I having sajd fTiat England 
was obliged to us for gardeners, almost 
all their good gardeners being Scotsmen ; 
— Johnson : “ Why, Sir, that is because 
gardening is much more necessary amongst 
you than with us, which makes so many 
of your people learn it. It is all gardening 
with you. Things which grow wild here, 
must be cultivated with great care in 
Scotland. Pray now (throwing himself 
back in his chair, and laughing), are you 
ever able to bring the slot to perfection ? ” 

I boasted that we had the honour of 
being the first to abolish the unhospitable, 
trouWesome, and ungracious custom of 
giving "s^ils to servants. ^ “ Sir, 

you abolished vails, because you were too 
poor to be able to givt them.” 
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Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the 
merit of Prior. He attacked him power- 
fully ; said he wrote of love like a man 
who had never felt it : his love verses 
were college verses ; and he repeated 
the song “Alexis shunn’d his fellow 
swains,” &c. in so ludicrous a manner, as 
to make us all wonder how any one could 
have been pleased with such fantastical 
stuff. Mrs. Thrale stood to her gun with 
g^eat courage, in defence of amorous 
ditties, which Johnson despised, till he at 
last silenced her by saying, “ My dear 
lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense 
can be defended but by nonsense.” 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick’s 
talents for light gay poetry ; and, as a 
specimen, repeated his song in “ Florizel 
and Perdita,”^and dwelt with pleasure on 
this line : 

“ I’d smile with the simple, and feed with the 

poor.” 

Johnson : “Nay, my dear lady, this 
will never do. Poor David ! Smile with 
the simple ; — What folly is that ? And 
who would feed with the poor that can 
help it ? No, no ; let me smile with the 
wise, and feed with the rich.” I repeated 
this sally to Garrick, and wondered to 
find his sensibility as a writer not a little 
irritated by it. To soothe him, I observed, 
that Johnson spared none of us ; and 
I quoted the passage in Horace, in which 
he compares one who attacks his friends 
for the sake of a laugh, to a pushing ox, 
that is maflilced by a bunch of hay put 
upon his horn^; foenum habet in comu, 
“Ay,” said Garrick, vehemently, “he 
has a whole mmv of it.” 

Talking of history, Johnson said, “ We 
may know historical facts to be true, as 
we may know facts in common life to be 
true. Mptives are generally unknown. 
We cannot trust to the characters we find 
in history, unless when they are drawn by 
those who knew the persons ; as those, 
for instance, by Sallust and by Lord 
Clarendon.” 

He would not allow much merit to 
Whitfield’s oratory. “ His popularity, 

1 Garrick’s mutilation of Tlf£ Win- 

ter* Tale. The line should run, '* They smile, 
&c.” 


Sir,” said he, “is chiefly owing to the 
peculiarity of his manner. Ele would be 
followed byecrowds were he to wear a 
night-cap in the pulpit, or were he to 
preach from a tree.” 

I know not from what spirit of contra- 
diction he burst out into a violent decla- 
mation against the Corsicans, of whose 
heroism I talked in high terms. “Sir,” 
said he, “ what is all this rout about the 
I Corsicans ? They have been at war with 
the Genoese for upwards of twenty years, 
and have never yet taken their fortified 
towns. They might have battered down 
I their walls, and reduced them to powder 
1 in twenty ^ears. They might have pulled 
I the walls in pieces, and cracked the stones 
with their teeth in twenty years.” It was 
in vain to argue with him upon the want 
of artillery : he was not to be resisted for 
the moment. 

On the evening of October lo, I pre- 
sented Dr. Johnson to General Paoli. I had 
greatly wished that two men, for whom I 
had the highest esteem, should meet. They 
met with a manly ease, mutually conscious 
of their own abilities, and of the abilities of 
each other. The General spoke Italian, 
and Dr. Johnson English, and understood 
one another very well, with a little aid of 
interpretation from me, in which I com- 
pared myself to an isthflius which joins 
two great continents. Upon Johnson’s 
approach, the General said, “ From what 
I have read of your works, Sir, and from 
what Mr. Eoswell has told me of you, I 
have long held you in great veneration.” 
The General talked of languages being 
formed on the particulftr notions and 
manners of a people, without knowing 
which we cannot know the language. 
We may know the direct signification of 
single words ; but by these no beauty of 
expression, no sally of genius, no wit is 
conveyed Ip the mind. All this must be 
by allusion to other ideas. “ Sir,” said 
Johnson, “ you talk of language, as if you 
had never (Jpne anything else but study it, 
instead of governing a nation.” The 
General said, “ Questo h un troppo gran 
complimento ; this is too great a compli- 
ment.” Johnson answered, “I should 
have thought so. Sir, if I had not heard 
you talk.” The General asked him what 
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he thought the spirit of infidelity which 
was so prevalent. Johnson : “Sir, this 
gloom of infidelity, I hopt, is only a 
transient cloud passing through the hemi- 
sphere, which will soon be dissipated, and 
the sun break forth with his usual splen- 
dour.” “You think then,” said the 
General, “that they will change their 
principles like their clothes. ” Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, if they bestow no more 
thought on principles than on dress, it 
must be so.” The General said, that “ A 
great part of the fashionable infidelity was 
owing to a desire of shewing courage. 
Men who have no opportunities of shewing 
it as to things in this life, take death and 
futurity as objects on which to display it.” 
Johnson : “ That is mighty foolish affec- 
tation. Fear is one of the passions of 
human nature, of which it is impossible 
to divest it. You remember that the 
Emperor Charles V. when he read upon 
the tomb-stone of a Spanish nobleman, 
‘Here lies one who never knew fear,' 
wittily said, ‘Then he never snuffed a 
candle with his fingers.’ ” 

He talked a few words of French to the 
General ; but finding he did not do it 
with facility, he asked for pen, ink, and 
paper, and wrote the following note : 

lu dans la ghgraphie de Lucas 
de Linda un Pc^er-noster icrit dans une 
langue touLa-fait differente de PItalienne, 
et de toutes autres lesquelles se dhiveni du 
Latin. Hauteur Pappelle linguam Corsicie 
rusticam ; elle a peut-^tre passS^ peu d peu ; 
fnais elle a ferlainement privalut autrefois 
dans les montagnes et dans la campagne. 
LemPme auteur dft la m^me chose en parlant 
de Sardaigfte ; qtPil y a deux langues dans 
risle, une des villes, Pautre de la cam- 
pagne. ” 

The General i-mmediately informed 
him that the lingua rustica was only in 
Sardinia. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and 
drank tea till late in the night. He said, 
“General Paoli had the lofti«|Bt port of 
any man he had ever seen.” He denied 
that military men were always the best 
bred men. “ Perfect good breeding, he 
observed, consists in having no particular 
mark of any profession, but a general 
elegance of manners ; whereas, in a 


military man, you can commonly distin- 
guish the brand of a soldier, Phomme 
d'ipkP 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any dis- 
cussion of the perplexed question of fate 
and free-will, which I attempted to 
j^itate : “ Sir,” said he, “ we knoiv our 
will is free, and there* s an end on’t.” 

He honoured me with his company at 
dinner on the i6th of October, at my 
lodgings in Old Bond Street, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bickerstaff, ^ and 
Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick played 
round him with a fond vivacity, taking 
hold of the breasts of his coat, and looking 
up in his face with a lively archness, com- 
plimented him on the good health which 
he seemed then to enjoy ; while the Sage, 
shaking his head, beheld him with a 
gentle complacency. One of the company 
not being come at the appointed hour, I 
proposed, as usual upon such occasions, to 
order dinner to be served ; adding, 
“ Ought six people to be kept waiting for 
one ? ” “ Why, yes,” answered Johnson, 

with a delicate humanity, “ if the one will 
suffer more by your sitting down, than 
the six will do by waiting. ” Goldsmith, 
to divert the tedious minutes, strutted 
about, bragging of his dress, and I believe 
was seriously vain of it, for his mind was 
wonderfully prone to such impressions. 
“Come, come,” said Garrick, “talk no 
more of that. You arc, perhaps, the 
worst — eh, eh ! ” — Goldsmith was eagerly 
attempting to interrupt him,\.ihen Garrick 
went on, laughing ironicaliiy, “Nay, you 
will always look like a gentleman ; but I 
.am talking of being well or ill drest.” 
“Well, let me tell you,” said Goldsmith, 
“ when my tailor brought home my bloom- 
coloured coat, he said, ‘ Sir, I have a 
favour to beg of you. When anybody asks 
you who made your clothes, be pleased to 
mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in 
Water Lane.' ” Johnson : “Why, Sir, 
that was because he knew the strange 
colour would attract crowds to gaze at it, 
and thus they might hear of him, and see 

1 Isaac Bickerstaff, author of Love in a Village^ 
The Maid in a Mill^ and otlM|,j|ptty and popu- 
lar plays, was obliged to Hytne country on 
suspicion of a capital offenr^. 
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how well he could make a coat even of so 
absurd a colour.”^ 

After dinner our conversation first 
turned upon Pope. Johnson said, his 
characters of men were admirably drawn, 
those of women not so well. He repeated 
to us, in his forcible melodious manner, the 
concluding lines of the Dunciad. While 
he was talking loudly in praise of those 
lines, one of the company ventured to say, 
“ Too fine for such a poem : — a poem on 
what?” Johnson (with a disdainful 
look), “Why, on dunces. It was worth 
while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, hadst 
thou lived in those days ! It is not worth 
while being a dunce now, when there arc 
no wits.” Bickerstaif observed, as a 
peculiar circumstance, that Pope’s fame 
was higher when he was alive than it was 
then. Johnson said, his Pastorals were 
poor things, though the versification was 
fine. He told us, with high satisfaction, 
the anecdote of Pope’s inquiring who was 
the author of his “London,” and saying, 
he will be soon diterri. He observed, 
that in Dryden’s poetry there were pas- 
sages drawn from a profundity which Pope 
could never reach. He repeated some 
fine lines on love, by the former (which 1 
have now forgotten), and gave great ap- 
plause to the character of Zimri. Gold- 
smith said, that Pope’s character of Addi- 
son shewed a deep knowledge of the 
human heart. Johnson said that the 
description of the temple, in “The 
Mourning Bride, was the finest poetical 
passage he^aej^ ever read ; he recollected 
none in Shakespeare equal to it. — “ But,” 
said Garrick, all alarmed for * the god of 
his idolatry,’ “we know not the extent 
and variety of his powers. We are to 
suppose there are such passages in his 
works. Shakespeare must not suffer from 
the badness of our memories.” Johnson, 
diverted by this enthusiastic jealousy, 
went on with great ardour: “No Sir; 
Congreve has nature ” (smiling on the 

t In Prior's Life of Goldsmith (ii. 232) may be 
seen the bill for this renowned suit, from which it 
would appear that the breeches were bloom- 
coloured^ though the colour of the coat (** a half- 
dress suit of ratteen, lined with satin”) is not 
specified, and tailor’s name waS William, 

not John, Filby. 

2 Congreve's Moutidng Bride^ ii. 3. 


tragic eagerness of Garrick)^ but com- 
posing himself, he added, “ Sir, this is 
not comparfiig Congreve on the whole 
with Shakespeare on the whole ; but only 
maintaining that Congreve has one finer 
passage than any that can be found in 
Shakespeare. Sir, a man may have no 
more than ten guineas in the world, 
but he may have those ten guineas in one 
piece ; and so may have a finer piece than 
a man who has ten thousand pound : but 
then he has only one ten -guinea piece. — 
What I mean is, that you can shew me no 
passage where there is simply a descrip- 
tion of material objects, without any inter- 
mixture of moral notions, which produces 
such an effect.” Mr. Murphy mentioned 
Shakespeare’s description of the night 
before the battle of Agincourt ; but it was 
observed it had men in it. Mr. Davies 
suggested the speech of Juliet, in which 
she figures herself awaking in the tomb of 
her ancestors. Some one mentioned the 
description of Dover Cliff. Johnson : 
“No, Sir ; it should be all precipice, — all 
vacuum. The crows impede your fall. 
The diminished appearance of the boats, 
and other circumstances, are all very good 
description ; but do not impress the mind 
at once with the horrible idea of immense 
height. The impression^is divided ; you 
pass on by computation, from one stage 
of the tremendous space to another. Had 
the girl in ‘ The Mourning Bride ’ said, 
she could not cast her shoe to the top of 
one of the pillars in the temple, it would 
not have aided the idea, buf weakened 
it.” 

Talking of a barrister who had a bad 
utterance, some one (to rouse Johnson) 
wickedly said, that he was unfortunate 
in not having been taught oratory by 
Sheridan. Johnson i “Nay, Sir, if he 
had been taught by Sheridan, he would 
have cleared the room.” Garrick: 
“ Sheridan has too much vanity to be a 
good man.” — We shall now see Johnson’s 
mode of defending a man ; taking him 
into his own hands, and discriminating. 
Johnson: “No, Sir. There is, to be 
sure, in Sheridan, something to reprehend 
and every thing to laugh at ; but. Sir, he 
is not a bad man. No, Sir ; were man- 
kind to be divided into good and bad, he 
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would stand considerably within the ranks 
of good. And Sir, it mutt be allowed 
that Sheridan excels in plain declamation, 
though he can exhibit no character.” 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed 
this disquisition concerning a person of 
whose merit and worth I think with 
respect, had he not attacked Johnson so 
outrageously in his “ Life of Swift,” and, 
at the same time, treated us his admirers 
as a set of pigmies. He who has provoked 
the lash of wit, cannot complain that he 
smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montague, a lady distinguished 
for having written 'an Essay on Shake- 
speare, being mentioned Rkynoi.ds : 
“ I think that essay does her honour.” 
Johnson: “Yes, Sir; it docs her hon- 
our, but it would do nobody else honour. 

I have, indeed, not read it all. But when 
I take up the end of a web, and find it 

} packthread, I do not expect, by looking 
arther, to find embroidery. Sir, I will 
venture to say, there is not one sentence 
of true criticism in her book. ” Garrick : 
“ But, Sir, surely it shews how much 
Voltaire has mistaken Shakespeare, which 
nobody else has done. ” Johnson : “Sir, 
nobody else has thought it worth while. 
And what merit is there in that ? You 
may as well ’praise a schoolmaster for 
whipping a boy who has construed ill. 
No, Sir, there is no real criticism in it : 
none shewing the beauty of thought, as 
formed on the workings of the human 
heart.” 

The admirers of this Essay ^ may be 
offended at thC slighting manner in which 
Johnson spoke of it : but let it be remem- 
bered, that he gave his honest opinion 
unbiassed by any prejudice, or any proud 

1 Of whom I acknowledge myself to be one, 
considering it as a piece ^ of the secondary or 
comparative species of criticism ; and not of that 
profound species which alone Dr. Johnson would 
allow to be “real criticism." It is, besides, 
clearly and elegantly expressed, and has done 
effectually what it professed to ^o, namely, vin- 
dicated Shakespeare from the misrepresentations 
of Voltaire ; and considering how many young 
people were misled by his witty, though false 
observations, Mrs. Montague’s Ess.ay was of 
service to Shakespeare with a certain class^ of 
readers, and is, therefore, entitled to praise. 
Johnson, I am assured, allowed the merit which 
i have stated, saying (with reference to Voltaire), 
** it is conclusive ad koniinetn'* B. 


jealousy of a woman intruding herself into 
the chair of criticism ; for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has told me, that when the 
“ Essay ” first came out, and it was not 
known who had written it, Johnson won- 
dered how Sir Joshua could like it. At 
this time Sir Joshua himself had re- 
ceived no information concerning the 
author, except being assured by one .of 
our most eminent literati, that it was 
clear its author did not know the Greek 
tragedies in the original. One day at 
Sir Joshua's table, when it was related 
that Mrs. Montague, in an excess of 
compliment to the author of a modern 
tragedy, had exclaimed, “I tremble for 
Shakespeare;” Johnson said, “When 

Shakespeare has got for his rival, 

and Mrs. Montague for his defender, he 
is in a poor state indeed.” 

Johnson proceeded : “The Scotchman 
[I.ord Karnes] has taken the right method 
in his ‘Elements of Criticism.’ I do not 
mean that he has taught us any thing ; but 
he has told us old things in a new way.” 
Murthy : “ He seems to have read a 
great deal of French criticism, and wants 
to make it his own ; as if he had been for 
years anatomizing the heart of man, and 
peeping into every cranny of it. ” Gold- 
smith : “ It is easier to write that book, 
than to read it.” Johnson : “ We have 
an example of true criticism in Burke’s 
‘ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful ’ ; 
and, if I recollect, there is also Du Bos ; * 
and Bouhours,® who shew^^all beauty to 
depend on truth. Thcreuis no great merit 
in telling how many plays have ghosts in 
them, and how this ghost is better than 
that. You must shew how terror is im- 
pressed on the human heart. — In the 
description of night in ‘ Macbeth,’ the 
beetle and the bat detract from the 
general idea of darkness,“inspissatcd 
gloom.” 

Politics being mentioned, he said, 
“This petitioning is a new mode of dis- 
tressing government, and a mighty easy 
one. I will undertake to get petitions 
either against quarter guineas or half 

2 Reflexions Critiques sur la Poisie ei la 

Peint^re; by Jean Du Bos, Paris, 

1719. 

3 ManiSre de Men penser dans les Ouvrages 
d Esprit ; by Dominique Bouhours, Paris, 1687. 
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guineas, with the help of a little hot wine. 
There must be no yielding to encourage 
this. The object is not important enough. 
We are not to blow up half a dozen 
palaces, because one cottage is burn- 
ing.” 

The conversation then took another 
turn. Johnson : “It is amazing what 
ignorance of certain points one sometimes 
finds in men of eminence. A wit about 
town, who wrote Latin bawdy verses, 
asked me how it happened that England 
and Scotland, which were once two 
kingdoms, were now one : — and Sir 
Fletcher Norton did not seem to know 
that there were such publications as the 
‘ Reviews.* ** 

“The ballad of Hardyknute has no 
great merit, if it be really ancient. Peo- 
ple talk of nature. But mere obvious 
nature may be exhibited with very little 
power of mind.*** 

On Thursday, October 19 , 1 passed the 
evening with him at his house. He ad- 
vised me to complete a dictionary of 
words peculiar to Scotland, of which I 
shewed him a specimen. “Sir,** said 
he, “ Ray has made a collection of north- 
country words. By collecting those of 
your country, you will do a useful thing 
towards the history of the language. ** He 
bade me also go on with collections which 
I was making upon the antiquities of 
Scotland. “ Make a large book ; a folio.** 
Boswell: “But of what use will it be, 
Sir?** Johnson : “ Never mind the use ; 
do it.** 

1 complained that he had not mentioned 
Garrick in his “ Preface to Shakespeare **; 
and asked him if he did not admire him. 
Johnson : “Yes, as *a poor player, who 
frets and struts his hour upon the stage * ; 
— as a shadow.** Boswell : “ But has 
he not brought Shakespeare into notice ? ** 
Johnson : “Sir, to allow that, would be 
to lampoon the age. Many of Shakc- 
speare*s plays are the worse for being 
•acted: ‘ Macbeth,* for instance.** Bos- 

1 The author was Lady Wardlaw, wife of Sir 
Heniy Wardlaw of Pitreavie. It was first pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1719. “The ballad' of 
Hardyknute," said Sir Walter Scott, “ was the 
first poem 1 evern^Ugsv/l, the last I shaK ever 
forget.” See Lockhart s Life of Scott, i. 26 and 
ZZ 4 , X. 138. 


WELL: “What, Sir, is nothing gained 
by decoration and action ? Indeed, I do 
wish that yoif had mentioned Garrick.** 
Johnson : “My dear Sir, had I men- 
tioned him, I must have mentioned many 
more ; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, — 
nay, and Mr. Cibber too ; he too altered 
Shakespeare.** Boswell: “You have 
read his * Apology,* ® Sir?** Johnson: 
“Yes, it is very entertaining. But as for 
Cibber himself, taking from his conversa- 
tion all that he ought not to have said, he 
was a poor creature. I remember when 
he brought me one of his Odes to have 
my opinion of it, I could not bear such 
nonsense, and would not let him read it 
to the end; so little respect had I for 
t/iat great man! (laughing.) Yet I 
remember Richardson wondering that I 
could treat him with familiarity.** 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the 
execution of several convicts at Tyburn, 
two days before, and that none of them 
seemed to be under any concern.* 
Johnson : “ Most of them. Sir, have 
never thought at all.*’ Boswell: 
“ But is not the fear of death natural to 
man?** Johnson: “So much so, Sir, 
that the whole of life is but keeping away 
the thoughts of it.** He then, in a low 
and earnest tone, talked of this meditating 
upon the awful hour of his own dissolu- 
tion, and in what manner he should 
conduct himself upon that occasion: “I 
know not,'** said he, “whether I should 
wish to have a friend by me, 05 have it 
all between God and myself. ** 

Talking of our feeling fqf the distresses 
of others Johnson : “ Why, Sir, 

there is much noise made about it, but it 
is greatly exaggerated. No, Sir, we 
have a certain degree of feeling to 
prompt us to do good ; more than that, 
Providence does not intend. It would 
be misery to no purpose.” Boswell: 
“ But suppose now, Sir, that one of 

^ An Apolo^ for the Life of Colley Cibber, 
Comedian, with an Historical View of the Stage 
during his own Time, London, z74a The best 
and most amusing book ever written about the 
theatre. 

3 Boswell's fancy for witnessing executions 
almost matched George Selwyn’s. In one of his 
Hypochondrieu essays he professes to defend it 
as a natural impulse. 
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r r intimate friends were apprehended 
an offence for which he might be 
hanged.” Johnson: “I should do 
what I could to bail him, and give him 
any other assistance ; but if 9le were once 
fairly hanged, I should not suffer.” 
Boswell : “ Would you eat your dinner 
that day. Sir ? ” Johnson: “Yes, Sir; 
and eat it as if he were eating with me. 
Why, there’s Baretti, who is to be tried 
for his life to-morrow, friends have risen 
up for him on every side ; yet if he should 
be hanged, none of them will eat a slice 
of plum-pudding the less. Sir, that sym- 
pathetic feeling goes a very little way in 
depressing the mind.” 

1 told him that 1 had dined lately at 
Foote’s, who shewed me a letter which 
he had received from Tom Davies, telling 
him that he had not been able to sleep, 
from the concern he felt on account of 
“ This sad affair of Bar etii^^ begging of 
him to try if he could suggest anything 
that might be of service ; and, at the 
same time, recommending to him an 
industrious young man who kept a pickle- 
shop. Johnson: “Ay, Sir, here you 
have a specimen of human sympathy ; a 
friend hanged, and a cucumber pickled. 
Wc know not whether Baretti or the 
pickle-man has kept Davies from sleep : 
nor does he know himself. And as to his 
not sleeping. Sir ; Tom Davies is a very 
great man ; Toni nas been upon the stage, 
and knows how to do those things. 
I have not been upon the stage, and 
cannot do those things.” Boswell : 
“ I have often blamed myself. Sir, for 
not feeling Tor others as sensibly as many 
say they do.” Johnson : “ Sir, don’t 
be duped by them any more. You will 
find these very feeling people are not very 
ready to do you good. They pay you by 
feeling,'^ 

Boswell : “ Foote has a great deal 
of humour.” Johnson: “Yes, Sir.” 
Boswell : “ He has a singular talent of 
exhibiting character.” Johnson: “Sir, 
it is not a talent ; it is a vice ; it is what 
others abstain from. It is nd comedy, 
which exhibits the character of a species, 
as that of a miser gathered from many 
misers: it is farce which exhibits indi- 
viduals.” Boswell : “ Did not he think 


of exhibiting you. Sir ?” Johnson : “ Sir, 
fear restrained him ; he knew I would 
have broken his bones. I would have 
saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg ; 

1 would not have left him a leg to cut 
off.” Boswell: “Pray, Sir, is not 
Foote an infidel ? ” Johnson : “ I do not 
know. Sir, that the fellow is an infidel ; 
but if he be an infidel, he is an infidel as 
a dog is an infidel ; that is to say, he has 
never thought upon the subject.”^ Bos- 
well : “I sui^pose, Sir, he has thought 
superficially, and seized the first notions 
which occurred to his mind. ” Johnson : 
“Why then. Sir, still he is like a dog, 
that snatches the piece next him. Did 
you never observe that dogs have not the 
power of comparing ? A dog will take a 
small bit of meat as readily as a large, 
when both are before him.” 

“ Buchanan,” he observed, “ has fewer 
centos than any modern Latin poet. He 
has not only had great knowledge of 
the Latin language, but was a great 
octical genius. Both the Scaligcrs praise 
im.” 

He again talked of the passage in Con- 
greve with high commendation, and said, 
“Shakespeare never has six lines together 
without a fault. Perhaps you may find 
seven : but this does not refute my 
general assertion. If I come to an 
orchard, and say there’s no fruit here, 
and then comes a poring man, who finds 
two apples and three pears, and tells me, 
* Sir, you are mistaken, I have found both 

1 When Mr. Foote was at Edinburgh, he thought 
fit to entertain a numerous Scotch company with 
a great deal of coarse jocularity, ot^he expense 
of Dr. Johnson, imagining it would be acceptable. 
1 felt this as not civil to me ; but sat very patiently 
till he had exhausted his merriment on that sub- 
ject ; and then observed that surely Johnson must 
be allowed to have some sterling wit, and that 1 
had heard him say a very good thing of Mr. 
Foote himself. "Ah, my old friend Sam,” cried 
Foote, " no man says better things ; do let us have 
it.” Upon which I told the above stpry, which 

E reduced <a very loud lauph from the company. 

ut I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He looked 
grave and angry, and entered into a serious re- 
futation of the justice of the remark. " What, 
Sir,” said he, " talk thusof a man of liberal educa- 
tion : — a man who for years was at the University 
of 'Oxford : — a man who has added sixteen new 
characters to the English drama of his country.” 
B. Foote was at Worcester College, where he 
was in perpetual trouble with the authorities, and 
left it without taking a degree HiU, 
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apples and pears/ I should laugh at him : 
what would that be to the purpose ? ” 

Boswell : “ What do you think of 
Dr. Young’s ‘Night Thoughts/ Sir?” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, there are very 
fine things in them.” Boswell: “Is 
there not less religion in the nation now, 
Sir, than there was formerly ? ” Johnson : 

“ I don’t know. Sir, that there is.” Bos- 
well ; “ For instance, there used to be a 
chaplain in every great family, which we 
do not find now.” Johnson : “Neither 
do you find any of the state servants which 
great families used formerly to have. 
There is a change of modes in the whole 
department of life.” 

Next day, October 20, he appeared, 
for the only time I suppose in his life, as 
a witness in a court of justice, being called 
to give evidence to the character of Mr. 
Baretti, who having stabbed a man in the 
street, was arraigned at the Old Bailey for 
murder. Never did such a constellation 
of genius eftlighten the awful Sessions 
House, emphatically called Justice 
Hall ; Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. 
Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson ; and un- 
doubtedly their favourable testimony had 
due weight with the Court and Jury. 
Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, 
deliberate, and distinct manner, which 
was uncommonly impressive. It is well 
known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted.^ 

On the 26th of October, we dined 
together at the Mitre tavern. I found 
fault with Foote for indulging his talent 
of ridicule at the expense of his visitors, 
which I colloquially termed making fools of 
his company. Johnson : “ Why, Sir, 
when you go tp see Foote, you do not go 
to see a saint : you go to see a man who j 
will be entertained at your house, and 
then bring you on a public stage ; who 
will entertain you at his house, for the 
very purpose of bringing you on a public 
stage. Sir, he does not make fools of his 
company ; they whom he exposes are fools 
already : he only brings them into action.” 

Talking of trade, he observed, “ It 
is a mistaken notion that a vast deal of 

I Reynolds (who was one of Baretti’s bail) and 
Goldsmith were also among the witnesses. Dr. 
Hill (h. 97) has printed the evidence for character 
from the Sessio^ Reports for Z769. 


money is brought into a nation by trade. 
It is not so. Commodities come from 
commodities ; but trade produces no 
capital accession of wealth. •However, 
though ther^ should be little profit in 
money, there is a considerable profit in 
pleasure, as it gives to one nation the 
productions of another ; as we have wines 
and fruits, and many other foreign articles, 
brought to us.” Boswell : “ Yes, Sir, 
and there is a profit in pleasure, by its 
furnishing occupation to such numbers of 
mankind.” Johnson: “Why, Sir, you 
cannot call that pleasure to which all are 
averse, and which none begin but with 
the hope of leaving off ; a thing which men 
dislike before they have tried it, and when 
they have tried it.” Boswell: “But, 
Sir, the mind must be employed, and we 
grow weary when idle.” Johnson : 
“ That is. Sir, because others being busy, 
we want company ; but if we were all 
idle, there would be no growing weary ; 
we should all entertain one another. 
There is, indeed, this in trade : — it gives 
men an opportunity of improving their 
situation. If there were no trade, many 
who are poor would always remain poor. 
But no man loves labour for itself.” 
Boswell : Ye.s, Sir, I know a person 
who does. lie is a very laborious judge, 
and he loves the labour” [his father]. 
Johnson ; “ Sir, that is because he loves 
respect and distinction. , Could he have 
them without labour, he would like it 
less.” Boswell: “He tells me he 
likes it for itself.” — “Why, Sir, he 
fancies so, because he is not accustomed 
to abstract. ” 

We went home to his house to tea. 
Mrs. Williams made with sufficient 
dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, 
though her manner of satisfying herself 
that the cups were full enough, appeared 
to me a little awkward ; for I fancied she 
jnit her finger down a certain way, till she 
felt the tea touch it.^ In my first elation 
at being allowed the privilege of attending 

I have since had reason to think that I was 
mistaken ; for I have been informed by a lady, 
who was loffg intimate with her, and likely to be 
a more accurate observer of such matters, that 
she had acquired such a niceness of touch, as to 
know, by the feeling on the outside of the cup, 
how near it was to being full. B. 




AT MRS, WILLIAMS^ TEA-TABLE 




Dr. Johnson at his late visits to this lady, 
which was like being e secretioribus con- 
siliist I wilj^ngly drank cup after cup, as 
if it had been the Heliconian spring. But 
as the charm of novelty wenft off, I grew 
more fastidious ; and besides, I discovered 
that she was of a peevish temper. 

There was a pretty large circle this 
evening. Dr. Johnson was in very good 
humour, lively, and ready to talk upon all 
subjects. Mr. Ferguson, the self-taught 
philosopher, told him of a new-invented 
machine which went without horses : a 
man who sat in it turned a handle, which 
worked a spring that drove it forward.^ 
“Then, * Sir,” said Johnson, “what is 
gained is, the man has his choice whether 
he will move himself alone, or himself 
and the machine too.” Dominicetti® 
being mentioned, he would not allow him 
any merit. “ There is nothing in all this 
boasted system. No, Sir ; medicated 
baths can be no better than warm water : 
their only effect can be that of tepid 
moisture,” One of the company took 
the other side, maintaining that medicines 
of various sorts, and some too of most 
powerful effect, are introduced into the 
human frame by the medium of the pores ; 
and, therefore, when warm water is 
impregnated with salutiferous substances, 
it may produce great effects as a bath. 
This appeared to me very satisfactory. 
Johnson did not answer it ; but talking 
for victory, and determined to be master 
of the field, he had recourse to the device 
which Goldsmith imputed to him in the 
witty words of one of Cibber’s comedies : 
“ There is«no arguing with Johnson ; for 
when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you 
down with the^butt end of it.” He 
turned to the gentleman, “Well, Sir, go 
to Dominicetti, and get thyself fumigated, 
but be sure that the steam be directed to 

1 James Ferguson (1710-76), born in Banff of 
very poor parents. ^ B'irst^ as a shepherd, and 
afterwards during his various shifts to earn a 
livelihood in Ediimurgh and London, he studied 
a-stromony to such good purpose that in 1763 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
received a pension of fifty {pounds frtvn the King. 
He devoteid the rest of his life to lecturing and 
writing on his favourite science. His principal 
works nave been edited by Sir David Brewster. 

3 An Italian quackwhose baths in Cheyne Walk, 

Chelsea, were very popular at this time. Croktr, 


thy hecid, for that is the peccant party 
This produced a triumphant roar of 
laughter from the motley assembly of 
philosophers, printers, and dependents, 
male and female. 

I know not how so whimsical a thought 
came into my mind, but I asked, “ If, Sir, 
you were shut up in a castle, and a new- 
born child with you, what would you do ?” 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, I should not much 
like my company.” Boswell: “But 
would you take the trouble of rear- 
ing it ? ” He seemed, as may be sup- 
posed, unwilling to pursue the subject : 
imt upon my persevering in my question, 
replied, “ Why yes. Sir, I would ; but I 
must have all conveniences. If I had no 
garden, I would make a shed on the roof, 
and take it there for fresh air. I should 
feed it, and wash it much, and with warm 
water, to please it, not with cold water to 
give it pain.” Boswell: “But, Sir, 
does not heat relax ? ” Johnson : “ Sir, 
you are not to imagine the water is to be 
very hot. I would not coddle the child. 
No, Sir, the hardy method of treating 
children does no good. I’ll take you five 
children from London, who shall cuff five 
Highland children. Sir, a man bred in 
London will carry a burden, or run or 
wrestle, as well as a man brought up in 
the hardest manner in the country.” 
Boswell : “ Good living, I suppose, 
makes the Londoners strong.” John- 
son : “Why, Sir, I don’t know that it 
does. Our chairmen from Ireland, who 
arc as strong men as any, have been 
brought up upon potatoes. Quantity 
makes up for quality.” m-Boswell ; 
“ Would you teach this cMld that I have 
furnished you with, any thing?” John- 
son : “No, I should not be apt to teach 
it.” Boswell : “ Would not you have 
a pleasure in teaching it?” Johnson : 
“No, Sir, I should not have a pleasure in 
teaching it.” Boswell:* “Have you 
not a pleasure in teaching men'? — There 
I have you. You have the same pleasure 
in teaching men, that I should have in 
teaching children.” Johnson : “ Why, 
something about that.” 

Boswell: “Do you think, Sir, that 
what is called natuial affection is bom 
with us? It seems to me to be the effect 
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of habit, or of gratitude for kindness, get tenants. Land, in England, is an 
No child has it for a parent, whom it has article of commerce. A tepant who pays 
not seen.” Johnson: “Why, Sir, I his landlord his rent, thinks himself 
think there is an instinctive natural afFec- no more obliged to him than you think 
tion in parents towards their children.” yourself obliged to a man in whose shop 
Russia being mentioned as likely to you buy a piece of goods. He knows the 
become a great empire, by the rapid in- landlord does not let him have his land for 
crease of population : — ^Johnson ; “Why, less than he can get from others, in thesame 
Sir, I see no prospect of their propagating manner as the shopkeeper sells his goods, 
more. They can have no more children No shopkeeper sells a yard of riband 
than they can get. I know of no way to for sixpence when sevenpence is the 
make them breed more than they do. It current price.” Boswell : “ But, Sir, 
is not from reason and prudence that is it not better that tenants should be 
people marry, but from inclination. A dependent on landlords?” Johnson : 
man is poor; he thinks, ‘I cannot be “Why, Sir, as there are many more 
worse, and so I’ll e’en take Teggy : ’ ” tenants than landlords, perhaps strictly 
Boswell : * ‘ But have not nations been speaking, we should wish not. But if 
more populous at one period than you please you may let your lands cheap, 
another?” Johnson : “Yes, Sir ; but and so get the value, part in money and 
that lias been owing to the people being part in homage. I should agree with you 
less thinned atone period than another, in that.” Boswell: “So, Sir, you 
whether by emigration, war, or pestilence, laugh at schemes of political improve- 
not by their being more or less prolific, ment.” Johnson: “Why, Sir, most 
Births at all times bear the same proper- schemes of political improvement are 
tion to the same number of people. ” very laughable things. ” 

Boswell: “ But, to consider the state of He observed, “ Providence has wisely 
our own country ; —does not throwing a ordered that the more numerous men are, 
number of farms into one hand hurt the more difficult it is for them to agree 
population? ” Johnson : “Why no. Sir; in any thing, and so they are governed, 
the same quantity of food being produced. There is no doubt, that if the poor should 
will be consumed by the same number of reason, ‘We’ll be the poor no longer, 
mouths, though the people may be dis- we’ll make the rich take their turn,* they 
posed of in different ways. We see, if could easily do it, were ¥t not that they 
com be dear, and butchers’ meat cheap, can’t agree. So the common soldiers, 
the farmers all apply themselves to the though so much more numerous than 
raising of corn, till it becomes plentiful their officers, are governed by them for 
and cheap, and then butchers’ meat be- the same reason. ” 

comes de^]^ so that an equality is always He said, “ Mankind hav(^ a strong 
preserved. N«j, Sir, let fanciful men do attachment to the habitations to which they 
as they will, depend upon it, it is difficult have been accustomedt^ You see the 
to disturb the system of life.” Boswell : inhabitants of Norway do not with one 
“ But, Sir, is it not a very bad thing for consent quit it, and go to some part of 
landlords to oppress their tenants by America, where there is a mild climate, 
raising their rents ? ” Johnson: “Very and where they may have the same pro- 
bad. But, Sir, it never can have any duce from land, with the tenth part of 
general Influence ; it may distress some the labour. No, Sir ; their affection for 
individuals. For, consider this; land- their old dwellings, and the terror of a 
lords cannot do without tenants. Now general change, keep them at home, 
tenants will not give more for land than Thus, we see many of the finest spots in 
land is worth. If they can make more the world •thinly inhabited, and many 
of their money by keeping a shop, or any rugged spots well inhabited. ” 
other way, theyUl do it, and so oblige “The London Chronicle,” which w^ 
landlords to let land come back to a the only newspaper he constantly took in, 
reasonable iSSS^Ti order that they may being brought, the office of rea^g it 
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aloud was assigned to me. I was diverted 
by his imj^tience. He made me pass 
over so many parts of it, that my task 
wjls very easy. He would i«)t suffer one 
of the petitions to the King about the 
Middlesex election to be read. 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant 
while I remained in London, and being 
much pleased with him, I asked Dr. 
Johnson whether his being a Roman 
Catholic should prevent my taking him 
with me to Scotland. Johnson : “Why 
no. Sir. If he has no objection, you can 
have none.” Boswell: “So, Sir, you 
are no great enemy to the Roman Cath- 
olic religion.” Johnson: “No more. 
Sir, than to the Presbyterian religion.” 
Boswell: “You are joking.” John- 
son : “No, Sir, I really think so. Nay, 
Sir, of the two, I prefer the Popish.” 
Boswell : “ How so. Sir ? ” Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, the Presbyterians have no 
church, no apostolical ordination.” Bos- 
well : “And do you think that abso- 
lutely essential, Sir?” Johnson : “Why, 
Sir, as it was ' an apostolic institution, I 
think it is dangerous to be without it. 
And, Sir, the Presbyterians have no 
l^blic worship : they have no form of 
prayer in which they know they are to 
join. They go to hear a man pray, and 
are to judge whether they will join with 
him.” BoswELf, : “But, Sir, their doc- 
trine is the same with that of the Church 
of England. Their Confession of Faith, 
and the Thirty-Nine Articles, contain the 
same points, even the doctrine of predes- 
tination.” Johnson : “ Why yes. Sir ; 
predestination was a part of the clamour 
of the times, so ft is mentioned in our 
articles, but with as little positiveness as 
could be.” Boswell : “ Is it necessa|7, 
Sir, to believe all the thirty-nine 
articles?” Johnson: “Why, Sir, that 
is a question which has been much agi- 
tated. Some have thought it necessary 
that they should all be believed ; others 
have considered them to be only articles 
of peace, that is to say, you ase not to 
preach against them.” Boswell : “It 
appears to me. Sir, that predestination, 
or what is equivalent to it, cannot be 
avoided, if we hold a universal prescience 
in the Deity.” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, 


does not God every day see things 
going on without preventing them?” 
Boswell : “ True, Sir, but if a thing be 
certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and 
cannot happen otherwise ; and if we apply 
this consideration to the human mind, 
there is no free will, nor do I see how 
prayer can be of any avail.” He men- 
tioned Dr. Clarke, and Bishop Bramhall 
on Liberty and Necessity, and bid me 
read South’s “ Sermons on Prayer” ; but: 
avoided the question which has excru- 
ciated philosophers and divines beyond 
any other. I did not press it farther, 
when I perceived that he was displeased, 
and shrunk from any abridgement of an 
attribute usually ascribed to the Divinity, 
however irreconcilable in its full extent 
with the grand system of moral govern- 
ment. His supposed orthodoxy here 
cramped the vigorous powers of his under- 
standing. He was confined by a chain 
which early imagination and long habit 
made him think massy and strong, but 
which, had he ventured to try, he could 
at once have snapt asunder. 

I proceeded ; “ What do you think, 
Sir, of Purgatory, as believed by the 
Roman Catholics?” Johnson : “Why, 
Sir, it is a very harmless doctrine. They 
are of opinion that the generality of man- 
kind are neither so obstinately wicked as 
to deserve everlasting punishment, nor so 
good as to merit being admitted into the 
society of blessed spirits ; and therefore 
that God is graciously pleased to allow 
of a middle state, where they may be 
purified by certain degrees of^uffering. 
You see. Sir, there is nothfng unreason- 
able in this.” Boswell: “But then. 
Sir, their masses for the dead? ” John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, if it be once established 
that there are souls in purgatory, it is as 
proper to pray for them^ as for our brethren 
of mankind who are yet in this life.' 
Boswell : “ The idolatry of the Mass ? * 
Johnson : “ Sir, there is no idolatry in 
the Mass. They believe God to be there, 
and they adore him. ” Boswell : ‘ ‘ The 
worship of Saints?” Johnson.* “Sir, 
they do not worship saints ; they invoke 
them ; they only ask their prayers. I am 
talking all this time of the doctrines of 
the Churbh of Rome. I you that 

p 
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in practice^ Purgatory is made a lucrative 
imposition, and that the people do be- 
come idolatrous as they recommend them- 
selves to the tutelary protection of par- 
ticular saints. I think their giving the 
sacrament only in one kind is criminal, 
because it is contrary to the express in- 
stitution of Christ, and I wonder how 
the Council of Trent admitted it.” Bos- 
well : “ Confession ?” Johnson : 

“ Why, I don’t know but that is a good 
thing. The Scripture says, ‘Confess 
your faults one to another,* and the 
priests confess as well as the laity. Then 
it must be considered that their absolution 
is only upon repentance, and often upon 
penance also. You think your sins may 
be forgiven without penance, upon repent- 
ance alone.’* 

I thus ventured to mention all the 
common objections against the Roman 
Catholic Church, that I might hear so 
great a man upon them. What he said 
is here accurately recorded. But it is not 
improbable that if one had taken the 
other side, he might have reasoned differ- 
ently. 

I must however mention, that he had a 
respect for *Uhe old religion J as the mild 
Melancthon called that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, even while he was exert- 
ing himself for its reformation in some 
particulars. Sir William Scott informs 
me, that he heard Johnson say, “ A man 
who is converted from Protestantism to 
Popery, may be sincere : he parts with 
nothing : he is only superadding to what 
he alreaSy b.^d. But a convert from 
Popery to Protestantism, gives up so 
much of what he has held as sacred as 
any thing that he retains : there is so 
much laceration of mind in such a con- 
version, that it can hardly be sincere 
and lasting. ” The truth of this reflection 
may be confirmed by many and eminent 
instances, some of which will occur to 
most of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the 
subject of death, and endeavoured to 
maintain that the fear of it might be got 
over. I told him that David Hume said 
to me, he was no more uneasy to think he 
should »c.^j^fter his life, thaQ that he 
had mi been before he began to exist. 


Johnson ; “Sir, if he really thinks so, 
his perceptions are disturbed ^he is mad ; 
if he does not think so, he lies. He may 
tell you, he %iolds his finger in the flame 
of a candle, without feeling pain ; would 
you believe him ? When he dies, he at 
least gives up all he has. ** Boswell ; 
“Foote, Sir, told me, that when he was 
very ill he was not afraid to die ? ** John- 
son : “It is not true, Sir. Hold a 
pistol to Foote*s breast, or to Hume*s 
breast, and threaten to kill them, and 
you*ll see how they behave. ’* Boswell : 
“ But may we not fortify our minds for 
the approach of death?** — Here I am 
sensible I was in the wrong, to bring be- 
fore his view what he ever looked upon 
with horror ; for although when in a 
celestial frame of mind in his “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,** he has supposed death 
to be “kind Nature's signal for retreat,** 
from this state of being to “a happier 
seat,** his thoughts upon this awful change 
were in general full of dismal apprehen- 
sions. His mind remembled the vast 
amphitheatre, the Coliseum at Rome. 
In the centre stood his judgment, which 
like a mighty gladiator, combated those 
apprehensions that, like the wild beasts 
of the Arena^ were all around in cells, 
ready to be let out upon him. After a 
conflict, he drives theni back into their 
dens ; but not killing them, they were 
still assailing him. To my question, 
whether we might not fortify our minds 
for the approach of death, he answered, 
in a passion, “No, Sir, let it alone. It 
matters not how a man dies, but how he 
lives. The act of dying is not of import- 
ance, it lasts so short a time.** He added 
(with an earnest look), “A man knows 
it must be so, and submits. It will do 
him no good to whine.** 

^ I attempted to continue the conversa- 
tion. He was so provoked, that he said : 
“Give us no more of this;** and was 
thrown into such a state of agitation, that 
he expressed himself in a way that 
alarmed <i.ind distressed me ; shewed an 
impatience that 1 should leave him, and 
when 1 was going away, called to me 
sternly, “ Don’t let us meet to-morrow.** 
1 went home exceedingly uneasy. All 
the harsh observations which 1 had ever 
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heard made upon his character, crowded 
into my mind ; and I seemed to myself 
like the mfti who had put his head into 
the lion’s mouth a great maiw times with 
perfect safety, but at last had. it bit off. 

Next morning I sent him a note, stating 
that I might have been in the wrong, but 
it was not intentionally ; he was therefore, 
I could not help thinking, too severe 
upon me. That notwithstanding our 
agreement not to meet that day, I would 
call on him in my way to the city, and 
stay five minutes by my watch. “You 
are,” said I, “in my mind, since last 
night, surrounded with cloud and storm. 
Let me have a glimpse of sunshine, and 
go about my affairs in serenity and cheer- 
fiilness. ” 

Upon entering his study, I was glad 
that he was not alone, which would have 
made our meeting more awkward. There 
were with him, Mr. Steevens and Mr. 
Tyers, both of whom I now saw for the 
first time.' My note had, on his own 
reflection, softened him, for he received 
me very complacently j so that I unex- 
pectedly found myself at ease ; and joined 
in the conversation. 

He said, the critics had done too much 
honour to Sir Richard Blackmore, by 
writing so much against him. That in 
his “Creation” he had been helped by 
various wits, a line by Phillips and a line 
by Tickell ; so that by their aid, and that 
of others, the poem had been made out. 

I defended Blackmore’s supposed lines, 
which have been ridiculed as absolute 
nonsense : 

“ A painted vest &ince Voltiger had on, 
Which from a nzoced Piet his grandsire won. ”2 


1 George Steevens (i7j6_—i8o<^, a commentator 
on Shakespeare. He joined Johnson in pre- 
paring the latter’s second edition of the Plays for 
the press in 1770—73, and brought to the works, 
say the editors of TAg Cambridge Shakespeare^ 
“ diligent and methodical habits and great an- 
tiquarian knowledge.” For Thomas Tyers see 
post in tho year 1778. 

2 An acute correspondent of the European 
Magasine.hvinX 1792, has complete^ exposed- a 
mistake wnicn has been unaccountably frequent 
in ascribine these lines to Blackmore, notwith- 
standing that Sir Richard Steele, in that very 
popular work The Spectator^ mentions them as 
written by the author of The British Princes, 
the Hon. Edward Howard. The correspondent 


I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. 
A Piet being painted, if he is slain in 
battle, and a vest is made of his skin, it 
is a painted vest won from him, though he 
was naked. 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a cer- 
tain pretty voluminous author, saying, 
“He used to write anonymous books, 
and then other books commending those 
books, in which there was something of 
rascality.” 

I whispered him, “ Well, Sir, you are 
now in good humour.” Johnson : “Yes, 
Sir.” T was going to leave him, and had 
got as far as the staircase. ITc stopped 
me, and smiling, said, “Get you gone 
in ; ” a curious mode of inviting me to 
stay, which I accordingly did for some 
time lohger. 

This little incidental quarrel and recon- 
ciliation, which, perhaps, I may be 
thought to have detailed too minutely, 
must be esteemed as one of many proofs 
which his friends h.ad, that though he 
might be charged with bad humour at 
times, he was always a good-natured man ; 
and I have heard Sir Joshua Reynolds, a 
nice and delicate ob.server of manners, 
particularly remark, that when upon any 
occasion Johnson had been rough to any 
person in company, he took the first op- 
portunity of reconciliation, by drinking to 
him, or addressing his discourse to him ; 
but if he found his dignified indirect over- 
tures sullenly neglected, he was cpiite 

above mentioned, shew.s this mi.stake to be .so 
inveterate, that not only / defended the lines as 
IJlackmore’s in the presence of !*:«■. Johnson, 
without any contradiction or» doubt of their 
authenticity, but that the Reverend Mr. Whitaker 
has asserted in print, that he understaiuls they 
were suppressed in the late edition or editions of 
Blackmore. “After all (s-ays this intelligent 
writer) it is not unworthy of particular observa- 
tion, that these lines so often fiuoted do not exist 
either in Blackmore or Howard.” In The 
British Princes, 8vo. 1669, now before me, p. 96, 
they stand thus : 

“ A vest as admir’d Voltiger had on, 

Which, from this Island’s foes, his grandsire 
won, , . 

Whose artful colour pass d the Tyrian dye. 

Oblig’d to triumph in this legacy.” 

It is probable, I think, that some wag, in order 
to make -Howard .still more ridiculous than he 
really was, has formed the counlet as it now 
circulates.* B. >-.ijrr» 

P 2 
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indifferent, and considered himself as 
having done all that he ought to do, and 
the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the 
loth of November, I wrote to him at 
Streatham, begging that he would meet 
me in town on the 9th ; but if this should 
be very inconvenient to him, I would go 
thither. His answer was as follows : 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ UroN balancinp^the inconveniences of both 
I)artie.s, I find it will less incommode you to 
spend your night here, than me to come to town. 
I wish to sec you, and am ordered by the lady of 
this house to invite you hither. Whether you 
can come or not, 1 shall not have any occasion of 
writing to you again before your marriage, and 
therefore tell you now, that with great sfneerity I 
wi.sh you liappinc.ss. I am, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Nov. 9, 1769.’’ 

I was detained in town till it was too 
late on the ninth, so went to him early in 
the morning of the tenth of November. 

Now,” said he, ** that you are going to 
marry, do not cxjDcct more from life, than 
life will afford. You may often find your- 
self out of humour, and you may often 
think your wife not studious enough to 
please you ; and yet you may have reason 
to consider yourself as upon the whole 
very happily married. ” 

Talking of marriage in general, he ob- 
served, “ Our marriage service is too 
refined. It is calculated only for the best 
kind of iK^rriages ; whereas, we should 
have a form fC: matches of convenience, 
of which there arc many.” He agreed 
with me that there was no absolute neces- 
sity for having the marriage ceremony 
performed by a regular clergyman, for 
this was not commanded in scripture. 

I was volatile enough to repeat to him 
a little epigrammatic song of mine on 
matrimony, which Mr. Garrick had a 
few days before procured to be set to 
music by the very ingenious Mr, Dibdcn. 

A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. 

“In the blithe days of honeymoon. 

With Kate’s allurements smitten, 

T loKldh^ late, I lov’d her soqpi 
And'Cah'd her clearest kitten. 


“ But now my kitten’s grown a cat, 

And cross like other wives, 

O ! by my soul, my hqnest^lat, 

I fear she has nine lives. 

e 

My illustrious friend said, “It is very 
well. Sir ; but you should not swear.” 
Upon which I altered “ O ! by my soul,” 
to “ Ala.s, alas ! ” 

He was so good as to accompany me 
to London, and .sec me into the post- 
chaise which was to carry me on my road 
to Scotland. And sure I am, that how- 
ever inconsiderable many of the particu- 
lars recorded at this time may appear to 
some, they will be esteemed liy the best 
part of my readers as genuine traits of his 
character, contributing together to give a 
full, fair, and distinct view of it. 

In 1770, he published a political pam- 
phlet, entitled “ The False Alarm,” in- 
tended to justify the conduct of the Minis- 
try and their majority in the House of 
Commons, for having virtually assumed it 
as an axiom, that the expulsion of a 
Member of Parliament was equivalent to 
excliLsion, and thus having declared 
Colonel I.uttcrel to be duly elected for 
the county of Middlesex, notwithstanding 
Mr. Wilkes had a great majority of votes.” 
This being justly considered as a gross 
violation of the right of election, an alarm 
for the Constitution expended itself all 
over the kingdom. To prove this alarm 
to be false, was the purpose of J ohnson’s 
pamphlet ; but even his vast powers were 
inadequate to cope with constitutional 
tnith and reason, and his argument failed 
of effect ; and the House of Commons 
have since expunged th(^‘ offensive resolu- 
tion from their Journals. That the House 
of Commons might have expelled Mr. 
Wilkes repeatedly, and as often as he 
should be rechosen, was not denied ; but 
incapacitation cannot be but by an act of 
the whole Legislature. It was wonderful 
to see how a prejudice in favour of 
government in general, and an aversion 
to populaj^cl amour, could blind and con- 
tract such an understanding as Johnson’s, 

J The False Alartn was, according to Mrs. 
Piqzzi, Johnson’s favourite pamphlet. It was 
written between 8 p.m. on Wednesday and xa p.m. 
on Thursday. Three editions were published 
between Jan. 16 and March 14. 
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in this partiiular case ; yet the wit, the 
sarcasm, the eloquent vivacity which this 
pamphlet displayed, made it ift read with 
great avidity at the time, and it will ever be 
read with pleasure for the sake of its compo- 
sition. That it endeavoured to infuse a nar- 
cotic indifference, as topublic concerns, into 
the minds of the people, and that it Vu'oke 
out sometimes into an extreme coarseness 
of contemptuous abuse, is but too evi- 
dent. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that 
when the storm of his violence subsides, 
he takes a fair opportunity to pay a 
grateful compliment to the King, who had 
rewarded his merit : “ These low-born 
railcrs have endeavoured, surely without 
effect, to alienate the affections of the 
jjeople from the only king who for almost 
a century has much appeared to desire, or 
much endeavoured to deserve them.’* 
And “ Kvery honest man must lament, 
that the faction has been regarded with 
frigid neutrality by the Tories, w'ho being 
long accustomed to signalize their princi- 
ples by opposition to the court, do not yet 
consider, that they have at last a king who 
knows not the name of party, and who 
wishes to be the common father of all his 
people. 

To this pamplilct, which w'as at once 
discovered to be Johnson’s, several 
answers came out, in which care was 
taken to remind the public of his former 
attacks upon government, and of his now 
being a pensioner, without allowing for the 
honourable Terms upon which Johnson’s 
pension was granted and acce])tcd, or the 
change of system which the British court 
had undergone upon the accession of his 
present Majesty. lie was, however, 
soothed in the highest strain of panegyric 
in a poem called “The Remonstrance,” 
by the Reverend Mr. Stockdale, to whom 
he was, upon many occasions, a kind 
protector. ^ 

The following admirable minute made 
by him, describes so well his o%’n state, 
and that of numbers to whom self-cxam- 

1 Stockdale (1736-1811) was Johnson’s neigh- 
bour for several years both in the Temple and 
bolt Court. He was a dull, morose fellow, who 
■ wrote several bad poems (including^ The Remon- 
strance) and a long tiresome autobiography pub- 
lished in z8o8. CroMer. 
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ination is habitual, that I cannot omit 
it: 

“ June I, 1770. Every man naturally persuades 
himself that he can keep his resolutions, nor is ho 
convinced of his imbecility but by length of time 
and frequency of experiment. This opinion of 
our own constancy is so prevalent, that we always 
desx)i.se him who suffers bis general and settled 
jiurpose to be overi)owered by an occasional 
desire. They, therefore, whom frequent failures 
have made desperate, cease to form resolutions ; 
and they who are become cunning, do not tell 
them. Those who do not make them arc very 
few, but of their effect little is j^erceived ; for 
scarcely any man persists in a course of life plan- 
ned by choice, but as he is restrained from devia- 
tion by Sfunc external power. lie who may live 
as he will, seldom lives long in the observation of 
his own rules {Prayers and Meditations, p. 95). 

Of this year I have obtained the fol- 
lowing letters : 

“ TO TUK RKVEREND DU. F.\RMEK, CAMIIRIDGE. 

“SiK, 

“As no man ought to keep wholly to himself 
any possession that may be useful to the public, 
1 hope you will not think me unreasonably in* 
tnusive, jf I have recourse to you for such informa- 
tion as you are more able to give me than any 
other man. 

“ In support of an opinion which you h.ave 
already placed above the need of any more sup- 

t jort, Mr. Steevens, a very ingenious gentleman, 
ately of King’s College, has collected an account 
of all the translations which Shakespeare might 
have .seen and used. He wishes his catalogue to 
be perfect, and therefore entreats that you will 
favour him by the insertion of such atlditions as 
the accuracy of your inquiries has enabled you tt> 
make. To this rcqiiest, 1 take tlie liberty of 
adding my own solicitation. 

“ We have no immediate use for this cat.alogue, 
and therefore do not desire that it should inter-- 
rupt or hinder your more important cii. fdoymcnts. 
But it will be kind to let us knc*v that you re- 
ceive it. 1 am. Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 
“Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 

“ March 21, 1770.” 

“to the reverend MR. TirOMAS WARTO.N. 
“Dear Sir, 

“ The readiness with which you were pleased 
to promise me some notes on Shakespeare, was a 
new instance of your friendship. I .shall not 
hurry you ; but am desired by Mr. Steevens, 
who helps me in this edition, to let you know, 
that we shall print the tragedies first, and .shall 
therefore want first the notes which belong to 
them. We think not to incommode the readers 
with a supplement ; and therefore, what we can- 
not put into its proper place, will do us no good. 
We .shall not begin to print before th^end of six 
weeks, pernaps not so .soon. I'iillif Sc. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“London, June 23, 1770.” 
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“to THK rev. UR. JOSKl'H WARTON. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I AM revising my edition of * Sbake.speare/ 
and remember that I formerly misrepresented 
your opinion of Lear. Be pleased to write the 
paragraph as you would have it, and send it. If 
you have any remarks of your own upon that or 
any other play, I shall gladly receive them. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. I 
sometimes think of wandering for a few days to 
Winchester, but am apt to delay. I am. Sir, 
your most humble .servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Sept. 27, 1770." 

“ TO MR. FRANCIS HAKUEK, AT MRS. CLAl*i''S, 
niSHOP STORTFOkU, HERTFORDSHIRE. 

“ Dear Francis, 

“ I AM at last .sat down to write to you, and 
should very much blame myself for having 
neglected you so long, if 1 did not impute that 
and many other failings to want of health. 1 
hope not to he so long silent again. I am very 
well satisfied with your progress, if you can 
really perform the exercises which you are set ; 
and I hope Mr. Ellis does not suffer you to im- 
pose on him, or on yourself. 

“ Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to 
Mrs. Clapp, and Mr. Smith. 

“ J.,ct me know w-hat English books you read 
for your entertainment. You can never be wise 
unless you love reading. 

“Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake 

ou ; for if, when I examine you, I find that you 

ave not lost your time, you .shall want no encour- 
agement from yours allect innately, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“London, Sept. 25, 1770.” 

“to the same. 

“Dear Francis, 

“ I Ht*;!: you mind your busines.s. I design 
you .shall .stayt^i^ith Mrs. Clapp these holidays. 
If you are invited out you may go, if Mr. Ellis 
gives leave. 1 have ordered you some clothe.s, 
which you will receive, I believe, next week. 
My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Smith, &c. 1 am, your affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ December 7, 1770.” 

During this year there was a total cessa- 
tion of all correspondence between Dr. 
Johnson and me, without any coldness on 
cither side, but merely from procrastina- 
tion, continued from day to day ; and as I 
was not in London, 1 had no opportunity 
of enjoying his company and recording 
his convocation. To supply tl)is blank, 

I shall present my readers with some 
Collectama^ obligingly furnished to me by 


I the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, of l^alkland, in 
Ireland, some time assistant preacher at 
the Templef and for many years the social 
friend of Johnson, who spoke of him with 
a very kind regard. 

“ My acquaintance with that great and vener- 
able character commenced in the year 1754. I 
was introduced to him by Mr. Grierson,! his 
Majesty’s printer at Dublin, a gentleman of un- 
common learning, and great wit and vivacity. 
Mr. Grierson died in Germany, at the age of 
twenty-seven. Dr. Johnson highly respected his 
abilities, and often observed, that he possessed 
more extensive knowledge than any man of his 
years he had ever known. His industry was 
equal to his talents *, and he particularly excelled 
in every species of philological learning, and wa.s, 
perhaps, the best critic of the age he lived in. 

“ I must always remember with gratitude my 
obligation to ATr Grierson, for the honourand hap- 
pinc.ssof Dr. Johu.son’s acquaintance and friend- 
ship, which continued uninterrupted and undi- 
niinishcd to his death : a connexion, that was at 
once the pride and happiness of my life. 

“What pity it is, that so much wit and good 
sense as he continually exhibited in conversation, 
should perish unrecorded 1 Few persons quitted 
his company without perceiving themselves wiser 
and better than they were before.^ On serious 
.subjects he flashed the most interesting conviction 
upon his auditors ; and upon lighter topics, you 
might have suppo.sed — Albano Musas de monte 
locutas\}A.ox. Episi. xi, i, 26], 

“ Though I can hope to add but little to the 
celebrity of so exalted a character, by any com- 
munications I can furnish, yet out of pure respect 
to his memory, 1 will venture to tran.smit to you 
some anecdotes concerning >.im, which fell under 
my own observation.^ The very minutitr of such 
a character must be interesting, and may he com- 
pared to the filings of diamonds. 

“ In politics he was deemed a Tory, but cer- 
tainly was not so in the obnoxious or parly sense 
of the term : for while he asserted the legal and 
salutary prerogatives of the croiifn, he no less 
respected the constitutional liberties of the people. 
Whiggism, at the time of' the Revolution, he 
said, was accompanied with certain principles; 
hut latterly, as a mere party distinction under 
Walpole and the Pelhams, was no better tnan the 
politics of stock-jobbers, and the religion of 
infidels. 

“ He detested the idea of governing by parlia- 
mentary corruption, and a.sserted most^ strenu- 
ously, that a prince steadily and conspicuously 
pursuing the interests of his people, could not 
fail of parliamentary concurrence. A prince of 
ability, he contended, might and should be the 
directing jc'iul and spirit^ of his own administra- 
tion ; in short, his own minister, and not the mere 
head of a party: and then^ and not till then, 
would the royal dignity he sincerely respected. 


! Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was 
patronized W the late Lord Granville, and was 
the editor or several of the classics. B. 
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‘ ‘ Johnson sieemed to think, that a certain degree 
of crown infliience over the Houses of Parliament 
(not meaning a corrupt and shameful dependence), 
very salutary, nay, even necessary, in our 
mixed government. ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ if the mem- 
bers were under no crown influence, and dis- 
qualified from receiving any gratification from 
court, and resemble'd, as they possibly might, 
Pym and Haslerig, and other stubborn and 
sturdy members of the Long Parliament, the 
wheels of government would be totally obstructed. 
Such men would oppose, merely to shew^ their 
power, from envy, jealousy, and perversity of 
disposition ; and not gaining themselves, would 
hate and oppose all who did : not loving the per- 
.son of the prince, and conceiving they owed him 
little gratitude, from the mere spirit of insolence 
and contradiction, they would oppose and thwart 
him upon all occasions.’ 

“The inseparable imperfection annexed to all 
human governments, consisted, he said, in not 
being able to create a sufficient fund of virtue 
.and principle to carry the laws into due and 
effectual execution. Wisdom might plan, but 
virtue alone could execute. And where could 
sufficient virtue be found? A variety of dele- 
gated, and often discretionary, powers, must be 
intrusted somewhere ; which, if not governed by 
integrity and conscience, would necessarily be 
abu.sed, till at last the const.able would sell his 
for a shilling. 

“ This excellent person was sometimes charged 
with abetting slavish and arbitrary principles of 
government. Nothing in my opinion could be a 
grosser calumny and misrepresentation ; for how 
can it be rationally supposed, that^ he should 
adopt such pernicious and absurd opinions, who 
supported his philosophical character with so 
much dignity, was extremely jealous of his per- 
sonal liberty and independence, and could not 
brook the smallest Appearance of neglect or insult, 
even from the highest personages ? 

“ But let us view him in some instances of more 
familiar life. 

“ His general mode of life, during my ac- 
quaintance, .seemed to be pretty uniform.^ About 
twelve o'clock I commonly visited _ him, and 
frequently found him in bed, or decl.aiming over 
his tea, which he drank very plentifully. He 
generally had a ilevee of morning visitors, 
chiefly men of letters ; Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, 
Murphy, Langton, Steevens, Beauclerkj &c., &c., 
and sometimes learned ladies *, particularly 1 
remember a French lady of wit and fashion 
doing him the honour of a visit. 1 He seemed to 
me to be considered as a kind of public oracle, 
whom everybody thought they had a right to 
visit and consult ; and doubtless they were well 
rewarded. I never could discover how he found 
time for his compositions. He declaimed all the 
morning, then went to dinner at a tavern, where 
he commonly stayed late, and then di'^nk his tea 
at some friend’s house, over which ne loitered a 
great while, but seldom took supper. I fancy he 
must have read and wrote chiefly in the night, 
for 1 can scarcely recollect that he ever refused 


1 Madame de Boufflers. See post in the year 
* 775 - 


going with me^ to a tavern, and he often went to 
Ranelagh, which he deemed a place of innocent 
recreation. 

“ He frequently gave all the silver in his 
pocket to the poor, who watched him between 
his hou.se and the tavern where he dinefl. He 
walked the streets at all hours, and said he was 
never robbed, for the rogues knew he liad little 
money, nor had the appearance of having much. 
^ “ Though the most accessible and communica- 
tive man alive, yet when he suspected he was 
invited to be exhibited, he constantly spurned 
the invitation. 

“ Two young women from StaflTordshire vi.siteJ 
him when I was present, to consult him on the 
subject of Methodism, to which they were in- 
clined. ‘ Come,’ said he, ‘you pretty fools, dine 
with Maxwell .and me at the Mitre, and we will 
talk over th.at subject ; ’ wliich they did, and after 
dinner he took one of them upon his knee, and 
fondled her for half an hour together. 

“ Upon .a visit to me at a country lodging near 
Twickenham, he asked what sort of society 1 had 
there. I told him, but indifferent ; as they 
chiefly consisted of opulent tnaders, retired from 
bu.sines.s. He .said, he never much liked that 
class of people ; ‘ For, Sir,' saW he, ‘ they h.avc 
lost the civility of tradesmen, without .acquiring 
the manners of gentlemen.’ 

“ Johnson was much att.ached to London: he 
observed, that a man stored his mind better 
there, than anywhere el.se; .and that in remote 
situations a man's body might he fe.asted, but his 
mind was starved, anil his faculties apt to de- 
generate, from want of exercise and competition. 
No place, he .said, cured a man’s vanity or arro- 
gance, so well as London ; for as no m.an was 
either great or good per se, but as compared with 
others not so good or great, he w.as sure to find 
in the metropolis many his equals, and some his 
superiors. He observed, tliat a m.an in London 
was in less danger of falling in love indiscreetly, 
than anywhere else; for there the difficulty of 
deciding between the conflicting pretensions of a 
vast variety of objects, kept him safe. He told 
me, that he had frequently been oflered country 
preferment, if he would consent to take orders ; 
but he could not leave the impro^;^ society of 
the c.’ijiital, or consent to exch:Vige the cxhilarat- 
ing joys and .splendid decorations of public life, 
for the obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of 
remote situations. 

“ Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Wind.sor, 
and writer of ‘ The History of Gustavus Adol- 
phus,’ he much commended him as a .scholar, and 
a man of the most companionable talents he had 
ever known. He said, the defects in his history 
jirocceded not from imbecility, but from foppery. 2 

“ He loved, he .said, the old black letter books ; 
they were rich in matter, though their style was 
inelegant ; wonderfully so, considering how con- 
versant the writers were with the best models 
of antiquity. 

“ Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ he said, 


2 Walter Harte (1707— 74), of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, had been tutor to Lord Chesterfield’s 
natural Aon, Philip Stanhoy epe whom the 

famous letters were written. Croker, 
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was the only book that ever took him. out of bed 
two hours sooner than he wished to rise. 

He frequently exhorted me to set about 
writing a History of Ireland, and archly re- 
markecL there had been some good Irish writers, 
and that one Irishman might at least aspire to be 
equal to another. He had great compassion for 
the miseries and distresses of the Irish nation, 
particularly the Papists ; and severely reprobated 
the barbarous debilitating policy of the British 
government, which, he said, was the most detest- 
able mode of persecution. To a gentleman, who 
hinted such policy might be necessary to support 
the authority of the English government, he re- 
plied by saying, * Let the authority of the English 
government perish, rather than be maintained by 
iniquity. Better would it be to restrain the tur- 
bulence of the natives by the authority of the 
sword, and to make them amenable to law and 
justice by an effectual and vigorous police, than 
to ^^rind them to powder by all manner of dis- 
abilities and incapacities. Better,' said he, * to : 
hang or drown people at once, than by an un- 
relenting persecution to beggar and starve them.' 
The moderation and humanity of the present 
times have, in some measure, justified the wisdom 
of his observations. 

“ Dr. Johnson was often accused of prejudices, 
nay, antipathy, with regard to the natives of 
Scotland. Surely, so illiberal a prejudice never 
entered his mind ; and it is well known, many 
natives of that -respectable country possessed a 
large share in his esteem : nor were any of them 
ever excluded from his good offices, as far as 
opportunity permitted. True it is, he considered 
the Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, designing 
people, eagerly attentive to thejr own interest, 
and too apt to overlook the claims and preten- 
sions of other people. * While they confine their 
benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to those of 
their own country, they expect to .share in the 
good offices of other people. Now,' said Johnson, 
‘this principle is either right or wrong ; if right, 
we should do well to imitate such conduct ; if 
wrong, we'cannot too much detest it.' 

" Being solicited to compo.se a funeral sermon 
for the daughter of a tradesman, he naturally in- 
quired intoefhe character of the deceased ; and 
being told she wivs remarkable for her humility 
and condescension to inferiors, he observed, that 
those were very laudable qualities, but it might 
not be so easy to discover who the lady’s inferiors 
were. 

“Of a certain player he remarked, that his 
conversation usually threatened and announced 
more than it performed ; that he fed you with a 
continual renovation of hope, to end in a con- 
stant succession of disappointment. 

“ When exasperated by contradiction, he was 
apt to treat his opponents with too much acrimony: 
as, ' Sir, you don't see your way through that 
question : ’ — ‘ Sir, you talk the language of ignor- 
ance.' On my observing^ to him that a ceruiin 
gentleman had remained silent the whole evening, 
in the midst of a very brilliant and learned society, 
‘Sir,’ said he, ' the conversation overflowed, and 
drowned him.' 

“ His phil(^uap^ though austere ancj solemn, 
was by no means morose and cynical^ and never 
blunted the laudable sensibilities of his character, 


or exempted him from the influence of the tender 
passions. Want of tenderness, he always alleged, 
was want of parts, and was no less a proof of 
stupidity than depravity. 

“Speaking of Mr. Han way, who published 
‘An Eight Days’ Journey from London to 
Portsmouth,' 'Jonas,' said he, ‘acquired some 
reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it all by 
travelling at home.’ 

“Of the passion of love he remarked, that its 
violence and ill effects were much exaggerated ; 
for who knows any real sufferings on that head, 
more than from the exorbitancy of any other 
pas.sion ? 

‘‘ He much commended Law’s ‘ Serious Call,’ 
which he said was the finest piece of hortatory 
theology in any language. ‘ Law,' said he, ‘ fell 
latterly into the reveries of Jacob Behmen, whom 
I.aw alleged to have been somewhat in the same 
state with St. Paul, and to have seen unutterable 
things. Were it even so,’ said Johnson, ‘Jacob 
would have resembled St. Paul still more, by not 
attempting to utter them.’ ^ 

“ He observed, that the established clergy in 
j general did not preach plain enough ; and that 
polished periods and glittering sentences flew 
over the heads of the common people, without 
any impression upon their hearts. Something 
might be necessary, he observed, to excite the 
affections of the common people, who were sunk 
in languor and lethargy, and therefore he .sup- 
posed that the new concomitants of methodism 
might probably produce -so desirable an effect. 
The mind, like the body, he observed, delighted 
in change and novelty, and even in religion itself, 
courted new appearances and modifications. 
Whatever might be thought of some methodist 
teachers, he said, he could scarcely doubt the 
sincerity of that man, who travelled nine hundred 
miles in the month, and preached twelve times a 
week ; for no adequate reward, merely temporal, 
could be given for such indefatigable labour. 

“Of Dr. Priestley’s theological work.s, he 
remarked, that they tended to unsettle every- 
thing, and yet settled nothing. 

“ He was much affected by the death of his 
mother, and wrote to me to come and assist him 
to compose his mind, which indeed 1 found 
extremely agitated. He lamented that all serious 
and religious conversation waf banished from the 
society of men, and yet great advantages mi^ht 
be derived from it. All acknowledged, he said, 
what hardly any body practised, the obligations 
we were under of making the concerns of eternity 
the governing principles of our lives. Every 
man, he observed, at last wishes for retreat : he 
sees his expectations frustrated in the world, and 
begins to wean himself from it, and to prepare for 
everlasting separation. 

“He observed, that the influence of London 
now extended eve^where, and that from all 
manner of copimunication being opened, there 
shortly woula be no remains of the ancient sim- 
plicity, or places of cheap retreat to be found. 

1 Jacob Behmen, the mystic shoemaker of 
Gorlitz. Cf. Hndibras^ x i. 541. Wesley called 
his writings “inimitable bombast;’’ F. D. 
Maurice thought him “a generative thinker’’ 
Dr, Hill. 
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“ He was no admirer of blank verse, and said 
it always failq^, unless sustained by the dignity 
of the subject. In blank verse he said, the 
language suffered more distortion,tfo keep it out 
ofprose, than any inconvenience or limitation to 
be apprehended from the shackles and circum- 
spection of rhyme. 

“He reproved me once for saying grace with- 
out mention of the name of our Loro Jesus 
Christ, and hoped in future I would be more 
mindful of the apostolical injunction. 

“ He refused to go out of a room before me at 
Mr. Langton's house, saying, he hoped he knew 
his rank better than to presume to take place of 
a Doctor in Divinity. I mention such little 
anecdotes, merely to shew the peculiar turn and 
habit of his mind. 

“He used frequently to observe, that there 
was more to be endured than enjoyed, in the 
general condition of human life ; and frequently 
quoted those lines of Dryden : 

‘ Strange cozenage ! none would live past years 

again. 

Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain * 
[Aurungzeoe, iv. i]. 

For his part, he said, he never passed that week 
in his life which he would wish to repeat, were 
an angel to make the proposal to him. 

“ He was of opinion, that the English nation 
cultivated both their soil and their -reason better 
than- any other people ; but admitted that the 
French, though not the highest, perhaps, in any 
department of literature, yet in every department 
were very high. Intellectual pre-eminence, he 
observed, was the highest superiority ; and that 
every nation derived their highest reputation 
from the splendour and dignity of their writers. 
Voltaire, he said, was a good narrator, and that 
his principal merit gonsisted in a happy selection 
and arrangement of circumstances. 

“Speaking of the French novels, compared 
with Richardson’s, he said, they might be pretty 
baubles, but a wren was not an eagle. 

“ In a Latin conversation with the Pere Bosco- 
vitch, at the house of Mrs._ Cholmondeley, I 
heard him msmtain the superiority of Sir Isaac 
Newton over all foreign philosophers, with a 
dignity and eloquen^ that surprised that learned 
foreigner. It being observed to him, that a rage 
for every thing English prevailed much in France 
after Lord Chatham’.s glorious war, he said, he 
did not wonder at it, for that we had drubbed 
those fellow.s into a proper reverence for us, and 
that their national petulance required periodical 
chastisement. 

“ Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Dialogues,’ he deemed a 
nugatory performance. ‘ That man,' said he, 

‘ sat down to write a book, to tell the world what 
the world had all his life been telling him.' 

“ Somebody observing that the Scotch High- 
landers in the ^ear 17^5, had maeft surprising 
efforts, considering their numerous wants and 
disadvantages : ‘ Yes, Sir,' said he, ‘ their wants 
were numerous : but you have not mentioned the 
greatest of them all,— the want of law.' ^ 

“ Speaking of the inward lights to which some 
methi^ists pretended, he said, it was a principle 
utterly incompatible with social or civil security. 


‘ If a man,’ said he, * pretends to a principle of 
action of which I can know nothing, nay, not so 
much as that he has it, but only that he pretends 
to it ; how can I tell what that person may be 
prompted to do ? When a person professes to be 
governed by a written ascertained law, I can 
then know where to find him.' 

“The poem of Fingal, he said, was a mere 
unconnected rhapsody, a tiresome repetition of tho 
same images. ‘ In vain shall we look for the 
lucidus ordoy where there is neither end nor object, 
design or moral, nec certa reenrrit imago.' 

**■ Being asked by a young nobleman what wa^^ 
become of the gallantry and military spirit of the 
old English nobility, he replied, ‘ Why, my Lord, 
I’ll tell you what has become of it : it is gone into 
the city to look for a fortune.’ 

“Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he 
chanced to meet, he said, ‘ That fellow seems to 
me to possess but one idea, and that is a wrong 
one.’ 

“ Much inquiry having been made concerning 
a gentleman, who had quitted a company where 
Johnson was, and no information being obtained; 
at last Johnson observed, that ' He did not care 
to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed the gentleman was an attorney’ 

“ He spoke with much contempt of tlie notice 
taken of^ Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker. 
He said, it was all vanity and childishness ; and 
that such objects were, to those who patronized 
them, mere mirrors of their own superiority. 

‘ Thejfhad better,’ said he, ‘furnish the man with 
good implements for his trade, than raise sub- 
scriptions for his poems. He may make an 
excellent shoemaker, but can never make a good 
poet. A schoolboy’s exercise may be a pretty 
thing for a schoolboy ; but it is no treat for a 
man.’ 

‘‘ Speaking of Boethius, who was the favourite 
writer of the middle ages, he said it was very 
surprising, that upon such a subject, and in such 
a situation, he should be magis philosophns quam 
Christianus. 

“Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very 
much loved, ‘ I don’t know,’ said he, ‘ that Arthur 
c-an be clas.sed with the very first dramatic writers ; 
yet at present 1 doubt much whether we have 
any thing superior to Arthur.' 

“ Speaking of the national debt, he said, it was 
an idle dream to .suppose that the country could 
sink under it. Let the public creditors be ever 
so clamorous, the intcre.st of millions must ever 
prevail over that of thousands. 

“Of Dr. Kennicott’s ' Collations,’ he observed, 
that though the text .should not be much mended 
thereby, yet it was no small advantage to know, 
that we had us good a^ text as the most con- 
summate industry and diligence could procure.^ 

“Johnson ob.served, that so many objections 
might be made to every thing, that nothing could 
overcome them but the necessity of doing some- 


1 Dr. 'Benjamin Kennicott (1718-83), a Fellow 
of Exeter College, Radcliffe Librarian, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. His two 
volumes of Collations of the Hebrew MSS. of 
the Old Testament were publi^kJ^n 1776 and 
1783. Croker. 
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thing. No inan would be of any profession, as “ He observed, ‘ It was a most mortifying re- 
simply opposed to not being of it : but every one flection for any man^ to consider,^ he had 
must do something. dontf compared with what he might have 

**He remarked, -that a London parish was a done.' 
very comfortless thing ; for the clerg^mian seldom “ He said few people had intellectual resources 
knew the face of one out of ten parishioners. sufficient to forego the pleasures of wine. They 

“Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no could not otherwise contrive how to fill the in- 
great respect : Staid, he was ready for any dirty terval between dinner and supper, 
job; that he had wrote against Byng at the in- “He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my 
stigation of 'the Ministry, and was equally ready old Master,^ Gregory Sharpe, preach at the 
to write for him, provided he found his account Temple. — In the prefatory prayer, Sharpe ranted 
in it. al)out Liberty^ as a blessing most fervently to be 

• “A gentleman who had been very unhappy in implored, and its continuance prayed for. John- 
iiiarriage, married ■ immediately after his wife son observed that our liberty was in no sort of 
died: Johnson said, it was the triumph of hope danger; — he would have done much better, to 


over experience. 

^ “ He observed, that a man of sense and educa- 
tion should meet a suitable companion in a wife. 
It was a miserable thing when the conversation 
could only be such as, vdicther the mutton should 
be boiled or roasted, and probably a dispute 
about that. 

“He did not approve of late marriages, ob- 
serving that more was lost in point of rime th.*!!! 
compensated for by any possible advantages. 
Even ill assorted marriages were preferable to 
cheerless celibacy. 

“Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither 
wanted parts nor literature ; but that his vanity 
and Quixotism obscured his merits. 

“ He said, foppery was never cured ; it was 
the bad stamina of the mind, which, like those of 
the body, were never rectified : once a co.xcomb, 
and always a co.xcomb. 

“Being told that Gilbert Cooper called him 
the Caliban of literature : ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I 
must dub him the Punchinello.’ 1 

“ Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
be .said, * That man spent his life in catching at 
an object [literary eminence], which he had not 
power to grasp.’ 

“ To find a substitution for violated morality, 
he said, was the leading feature in all perversions 
of religion. 

“ He often used to quote, with great pathos, 
those fine lines of Virgil : 

* Optima dies miseris mortalibus oevi 

Prima fugit ;%,<subeunt morbi^ tristisque senec- 

tUSf 

£t labory et dnree rapit inclementia mortis ’ 
(Georg, iii. 66). 

“ Speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as 
the prince of poets, Johnson remarked that the 
advice given to Diomed^ by his father, when he 
sent him to the Trojan war, was the noblest exhorta- 
tion that could be instanced in any heathen 
writer, and comprised in a single line : 

Aiev apiorn^eiv xai vireipoxov e/a/aevai aA\aii/ : 

which, if I recollect well, is translated by _Dr. 
Clarke thus : Semper appetere preestaniissimay 
et omnibus aliis anteceilere'^ 

i John Gilbert Cooper, author of a Life of 
Socratesy and one of Warburton’s many antagon- 
ists, was a sievt, squat fellow. Crokex- 
9 The advice was given by Hippolychus to his 
son Glaucusi II. vi. apS. Clarke’s Latin version 


pray against our licentiousness. 

“One evening at Mrs. Montague’s, where a 
splendid company _ was assembled, consisting of 
the most eminent literary characters, I though 
he seemed highly pleased with itbe respect and 
attention that were shewn him, and asked him on 
our return home, if he was not highly gratified 
by his visit : ‘No, Sir,’ said he, ‘ not highly 
gratified ; I do not recollect to have pas.sed 
many evenings with fewer objections' 

“ Though of no hi§;h extraction himself, he had 
much respect for birth and family, especially 
among 'ladies. He .said, ‘ Adventitious accom- 
plishments may be po.s.se.ssed by all ranks ; but 
one may , easily distinguish the bom gentle- 
Wtyman. ’ 

“ He said, ‘ The poor in England were better 
l^rovidcd for, than in any other country of the 
same e.\tent : he did not mean little Canton.s, or 
petty Republics. Where a great proportion of 
the people,’ .said he, ' are suffered to languLsh in 
helpless misery, that country must be ill policed, 
and wretchedly governed : a decent provision for 
the poor is the true lest of civilization. — Gentle- 
men of education, he observed, were pretty much 
the same in all countries ; (he condition of the 
lower orders, the poor especially, was the true 
mark of national discrimination.’ 

“When the corn-laws were in agitation in 
Ireland, by which that country has been enabled 
not only to feed itself, but to export corn to a 
large amount ; Sir 'Thomas Robinson observed, 
that those laws might be prejudicial to the corn- 
trade of England. ‘Sir 'rhomas,’ said he, ‘you 
talk the language of a savi^-^e ; what, Sir, would 
you prevent any people from feeding themselves, 
if by any honest means they can do it ? ' ^ 

“ It being mentioned, that Garrick a.ssisted Dr. 
Browne, the author : of the ‘ Estimate,’ fin some 
dramatic composition, ‘ No, Sir,’ said Johnson ; 

‘ he would no more suffer Garrick to write a line 
in his pl^y, than he would suffer him to mount 
his pulpit .' 4 

runs : Ut semper fortissime rent gereremy et 
superior virtute essent aliis. The line is one of 
the most fa^ious in Homer, “ Ever to be best and 
bravest among men.’’ 

3 That is. Master of the Temple while Maxwell 
was assistant-preacher. Croker. 

* Dr. John Browne (1715-66) of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Besides his once celebrated 
Estimate of the Manners and Princij^les of the 
Timoy which went through seven editions in a 
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“ Speaking 
monly obserf 


of Burke, he said, ' It was com- 
' he spoke too often in parliament 


hut nobody could say he did not speak well, 
though too frequently and too faAiliarly.' 

“Speaking of economy, 1 he remarked, it was 
hardly worth while to save anxiously twenty 
pounds a year. If a man could save to that 
degree, so as to enable him to assume a different 
rank • in society, then, indeed, it might answer 
some purpose. 

“He ooservedj a principal .source of erroneous 
judgment was, viewing things partially and only 
on one side: as for instance, foriune-hunters^ 
when they contemplated the fortunes singly and 
separately, it was a -dazzling and tempting ob- 
ject ; but when they came to possess the wives 
and their fortunes together, they began to suspect 
they had not made quite so good a bargain. 

“ Speaking of the late Duke of Northumber- 


land living very magnificently when T.ord Lieu 
tenant of Ireland, somebody remarked, it w'ould 
be difficult to find a suitable successor to him ; 
* then,’ exclaimed Johnson, * he is only Jit to suc- 
ceed himself, ‘ 

“ He advised me, if possible, to have a good 
orchard. He knew, he .said, a clergyman of 
small income, who brought up a family very 
reputably, which he chiefly fed with apple dump- 
lings. 

“ He said, he had known several good scholars 
among the Irish gentlemen ; but scarcely any of 
them correct in quantity. He extended the same 
observation to Scotland. 

“Speaking of a certain prelate, who exerted 
htmself very laudably in building churches and 
parsonage-houses ; ‘ However,’ said he, ‘ I do not 
find that he is esteemed a man of much profes- 
.sional learning, or a liberal patron of it yet, it 
is well, where a man possesses any strong positive 
excellence.— Fewjiave all kinds of merit belong- 
ing to their character. We must not examine 
matters too deeply.— No, Sir, a fallible being 
will fail ^ someivhere. ’ 

“Talking of the Irish clergy, he said, Swift 
was a man of great parts, and the instrument of 
much good to his country. — Berkeley was a pro- 
found scholar, as well as a man of fine imagina- 

tinn * kii» TTckA. I... ....... 4.L.. i : 


We dined ^te-h-tSte at the Mitre, as 1 was 
preparing to return to Ireland, after an absence 
of many years. I regretted much leaving Lon- 
don, where I had formed many agreeable con- 
nexions : ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I don’t wonder at it ; no 
man, fond of letters, leaves London without re- 
gret. But remember, Sir, you have seen and 
enjoyed a great deal you have seen life in its 
highest decorations, land the world has nothing 
nmV to exhibit. — No man is so well qualified to 
leave public life as he who has long tried it and 
known it^ well. We are always hlkikering after 
untried situations, and imagining greater felicity 
from them than they can aftord. No, Sir, 
knowledge and virtue may be acquired in ^1 


countries, and your local consequence will make 
you some amends for the intellectual gratifications 
you relinquish.’ Then he quoted the following 
lines with great pathos : 

* He who has early known the pomps of state, 
(For things unknown, ’tis ignorance to con- 
demn ;) 

And after having viewed the gaudy bait. 

Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn ; 

With such a one contented could I live, 
Contented could I die.’ 1 — 

“ He then took a most affecting leave of me ; 
said he knew it was a point of duty that called 
me away. — ‘We shall all be .sorry to lose you,’ 
said he : ‘ laudo tamen' ’’ 


single year, he was the author of two unsuccessful 
tragedies, Barbarossa2Ji6. Athelstan. He died 
by hia own hand in a fit of insanity. Croker* 


In 1771 he published .mother political 
pamphlet entitled “Thoughts on the 
late Transactions respecting Falkland’s 
islands,” in which, ui)on materials fur- 
nished to liim by the Ministry, and upon 
general topics expanded in his rich style, 
he successfully endeavoured to persuade 
the nation that it was wise and laudable 
to suffer the question of right to remain 
undecided, rather than involve our 
country in another war. It has been 
suggested by some, with what truth I 
shall not lake upon me to decide, that he 
rated the consequence of tho.se islands to 
Great Britain too low. But however this 
may be, every humane mind must surely 
applaud the carne.stness with which he 
averted the calamity of war ; a calamity 
so dreadful, that it is astonishing how 
civilized, nay, Christian nations, can 
deliberately continue to renew it. His 
description of its miseries in this pam- 
phlet, is one of the fjpesL* pieces of 
eloquence in the Knglish language. Upon 
this occasion, too, we find Johnson lashing 
the party in opposition with unbounded 
severity, and making the fullest use of 
what he ever reckoned a most effectual 
argumentative instrument, — contempt. 

His character of their very able mysterious 
champion, Junius, is executed with all 
the force of his genius, and finished 
with the highest care. He seems to have 
exulted in sallying forth to single combat 

1 The lines are from .some verses on Retirement 
in the Londonr Magazine for July, 1732, which is 
merely a transcript, with some slight variation.s, 
from a piece by Walsh on the .same subject. 
They are not quite correctly quotJSfbut as nearly 
so as they deserve. 
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against the boasted and formidable hero, 
who bade defiance to “principalities and 
powers, and the rulers of this world.” 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was 
softened in one particular, after the first 
edition ; for the conclusion of Mr. (ieorge 
Grenville’s character stood thus: “Let 
him not, however, be depreciated in his 
grave. He had powers not universally 
possessed : could he have enforced pay- 
ment of the Manilla ransom, he cotiUl 
have counted Which, instead of 

retaining its sly sharp point, was reduced 
to a mere flat unmeaning expression, or, 
if I may use the word, — truism: “He 
had powers not universally possessed : 
and if he sometimes erred, he was like- 
wise sometimes right.” 

“to BENNET LANGTON, ESt>. 

“Deak Sir, 

“Aetek much ■ lingering of my own, and 
much of the Ministry, 1 have at length got out 
my paper. 1 But delay is not yet at an end : Not 
many had been dispersed before Lord North 
ordered the sale to stop. His reasons I do not 
distinctly know. You may try to find them in 
the perusal . ‘-5 Before his order, a sufficient num- 
ber were dispersed to do all the mischief, though 
]ierhaps, not to make all tlic sport that might be 
expected from it. 

“ Soon after your departure, 1 had the pleasure 
of finding all the danger past with which your 
navigation was threatened. I hope nothing hai>- 

C ns at home to abate your satisfaction ; but that 
idy Rothes,^ and Mrs. Langton, and the young 
ladies, arc all well. 

“ 1 was last night at the club. Dr. Percy 
has written a long ballad in many fits; it is 
pretty enough . 4 He has printed, and will soon 
publish it. (Joldsmith is- at Bath, with Lord 
Clare. S At ^Ir. Thrale's where 1 am now writ- 

1 “ Thoughts on the late Transactions respect- 
inff Falkland's Islands." B. 

2 By comparing the first with the sub.sequent 
editions, this curious circum.stance of ministerial 
authorship may be discovered. B. 

3 Langton married May 24th, 1770, Jane 
Lloyd, widow of John, eighth Earl of Rothes. 
Malone. 

4 The Hermit of IVarkivorth, London, 1771. 
It was on a stan/a in this poem that Johnson 
composed the famous parody : 

“ I put my hat upon my head. 

And walked into the Strand ; 

And there 1 met another man 
With his hat in his hand." 

* Robert Nugent, an Irish gentleman, who had 
married the sister and heiress of Secretary Graggs, 
was created in 1767 Baron Nugent and Viscount 
Clare, and in^s7 Earl Nugent. It was to him 
Goldsmith wrote The Haunch of Venison ; he 
himself had a pretty kaack in verse. Croker. 


ing, all are well. I am, dear Sir, your most 
humble servant, c 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ March 20, £771." 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been 
long in intimacy with Johnson in the 
course of his literary labours, who was at 
once his friendly agent in receiving his 
pension for him, and his banker in 
supplying him with money when he 
wanted it ; who wms himself now a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and who loved much 
to be employed in political negotiation ; 
thought he should do eminent service, 
both to Government and Johnson, if he 
could be the means of his getting a seat 
in the House of Commons. With this 
view, he wrote a letter to one of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, of w'hich he 
gave me a copy in his own hand-writing, 
which is as follow's ; 

“Sir, 

“You will easily recollect, when I had the 
honour of waiting upon you some time ago, I 
took the liberty to observe to you, that Dr. 
Johnson would make an excellent figure in the 
House of Commons, and heartily^ wished lie had 
a seat there. My reasons arc briefly these : 

“ 1 know his perfect good aflcction to his 
Majesty, and his Government, which I am certain 
he wishes to support by every means in his 
power. 

“ He possesses a gre.at share'of manly, nervous, 
and ready eloquence ; is quick in discerning the 
strength and weakness of an argument ; can ex- 
press himself with clearness and precision, and 
fears the face of no man alive. 

“ His known character, <as .t man of extraor- 
dinary sense and unimpcachcd virtue, would 
secure him the attention of the House, and could 
not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

“ He is capable of the greatest application, and 
can undergo any degree of laboK, where he sees 
it necessary, and where his he0t and affections 
are strongly engaged. His Majcsty’.s Ministers 
might therefore securely depend on his doing, 
upon every proper occasion, the utmost that 
could be expected from him. They would find 
him ready to vindicate such measures as tended 
to promote the stability of Government, and 
resolute and steady in carrying them into exe- 
cution. Nor is any thing to be^ apprehended 
from the supposed impetuosity of his temper. To 
the friends of^j-he King you will find him a lamb* 
to his enemies a lion. 

“ For these reasons, I humbly apprehend that 
he would be a very able and useful member. 
And 1 will venture to say,^ the employment would 
not be disagreeable to him ; and knowing^ as I 
do, bis strong affection to the King, his ability to 
serve him in ^ that capacity, and the extreme ar- 
dour with which I am convinced he would engage 
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in that service, I must repeat, that I wish most 
heartily to see him in the House. 

“ If you yiink this worthy of attention, you 
will be pleased to take a convenient opportunity 
of mentioning it to Lord North. ®If his lordship 
should happily approve of it, I shall have the 
satisfaction of having been, in some degree, the 
humble instrument of doing my country, in my 
opinion, a very essential service. 1 know your 
good -nature, and your zeal for the public welfare, 
will plead my excuse for gining you this trouble. 
1 am, with the greatest respect, Sir, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

“ William Straiian. 

“ New Street, 

March 30, 1771.” 

This recommendation, wc know, was 
not cITectual ; but how, or for what reason, 
can only be conjectured. It is not to be 
believed that Mr. Strahan would have 
applied, unless Johnson had approved of 
it. 1 never heard him mention the sub- 
ject ; but at a later period of his life, when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds told him that Mr. 
Edmund Hurke had said, that if he had 
come early into Parliament, he certainly 
would have been the greatest .speaker 
that ever was there, Johnson exclaimed, 
** 1 should like to try my hand now.” ^ 

It has been much agitated among his 
friends and others, whether he would have 
been a powerful speaker in Parliament, 
had he been brought in when advanced 
in life. I am inclined to think, that his 
extensive knowledge, his rpiickncss and 
force of mind,^is vivacity and richness 
of expression, his wit and humour, and 
above all his poignancy of sarcasm, would 
have had great effect in a popular 
assembly ; and that the magnitude of his 
figure, ami striking peculiarity of his 
manner, would have aided the effect. But 
I remember it ^as observed by Mr. 
Flood, that Jenson having been long 
used to sententious brevity and the short 
flights of conversation, might have failed 
in that continued and expanded kind of 
argument, which is requisite in stating 
complicated matters in public speaking ; 
and as a proof of this he mentioned the 


^ Hawkins says that Mr. Thrale nifelde a similar 
attempt, and with no more .succe.ss. Lord Stowcll 
told Croker that Lord North feared that John- 
son’s help might have been sometimes embarrass- 
ing, and that “ like the elephant in the battle, he 
was quite as likely to trample down his friends as 
his foes.” 


suppo.sed speeches in Parliament written 
by him for the magazine, none of which, 
in his opinion, were at all like real 
debates. The opinion of one who was 
himself so eminent an orator, must be 
allowed to have great weight. It was 
confirmed by Sir William Scott, who 
mentioned, that Johnson had told him, 
that he had several times tried to speak 
in the Society of Arts and Sciences, but 
“ had found he could not get on.” From 
Mr. William Gerrard Hamilton I have 
heard, that Johnson, when observing to 
him that it was prudent for a man who 
had not been accustomed to speak in 
jmblic to begin his speech in as simple a 
manner as possible, acknowledged that 
he rose in that society to deliver a speech 
which he had prepared ; “but,” said he 
“all my flowers of oratory forsook me.” 
T however cannot help wishing, that he 
had “ tried his hand ” in Parliament ; 
and I wonder that the Ministry did not 
make the experiment. 

I at length renewed a correspondence 
which had been too long discontinued : 

“to dr. JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, Apidi 18, 1771. 

“Mv DKAR SlK, 

“ 1 CAN now fully understand those intervals 
of .silence in your correspondence with me, which 
liave often given me anxiety and uneasiness ; for 
although I .am conscious th.at my veneration and 
love for Mr. Johnson have never in the least 
abated, yet 1 have deferred for almost a year and 
a half to write to him.”*** 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I 
gave him an account of my c .»nfortablc 
life as a married man,* tftid a lawyer in 
practice at the Scotch bar ; invited him 
to Scotland, and promised to attend him 
to the Highlands and Hebrides. 

“to JAMES nOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“Ik you are now able to comprehend that I 
might neglect to write without diminution of 
affection, you have t.aught me, likewise, how that 
neglect may be uneasily felt without resentment. 
I wished for your letter a long lime, and when it 
came, it amply recompensed the delay. I never 
was so much pleased as now with your account 
of yourself; and sincerely hope, that between 

2 Boswell had married, November 25th, 1769, 
his cousiif Margaret Montgomerie. *^k'. Hill. 
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public business, improving studies, and domestic 
pleasures, neither melancholy nor caprice will 
find any place for entrance. Whatever puilosophy 
may determine of material nature, it is certainly 
true of intellectual nature, that it abhors a 
veOuum : our minds cannot be empty ; and evil 
will break in upon them, if they are not pre- 
occupied by good. My dear Sir, mind your 
studies, mind your busine.ss, make your lady 
happy, and be a good Christian. After this, 

* tristitiam et meins 

Trades protends in mare Creiicum 
Portare ventis." (Hor. Od. i. 26.) 

** If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and 
steady, ^ Sive per^ &C.i whether we climb the 
Highlands, or are tost among the Hebrides ; and 
1 hope the time will come when wc may try our 
powers both with cliffs and water. I see but 
little of Lord Elibank, I know not why ; perhaps 
by my own fault. I am this day going into 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire for six weeks. 1 
am, dear Sir, your most affectionate, and most 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Joun.son. 

“London, June 20, 1771." 

“to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, IN LEICESTER 
FIELD.S. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“When 1 came to Lichfield, I found that 
my portrait had been much ^visited, and much 
admired. Every man has a lurkingmvish to ap- 
pear considerable in his native place, ; and I was 
pleased with lUhe dignity conferred by such a 
testimony of your regard. 

“ Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks 
of. Sir, your most obliged, and most humble 
servant, 

^ “ Sam. Johnson. 

“ Ashbourne in Derbyshire, 

“July 17, 1771. 

Compliments to Miss Reynolds." 

“ TO DR. JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh, July 27, 1771. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Tniff^earer of this, Mr. Beattie, Professor 
of Moral Philosdphy at Aberdeen, is desirous of 
being introduced to your acquaintance. His 
genius and learning, and labours in tlie service of 
virtue and religion, render him very worthy of it ; 
and as he has a high esteem of your character, 1 
hope you will give him a favourable reception. 1 
ever am, &c. 

“James Bo.swell." 
“to bennet langton, esq. at langton, 

NEAR SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I AM lately returned from Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire. The last letter mentions two 
others which you have written to me since you 


^ This was the second of the four portraits that 
Reynolds painted of Johnson, and the least 
characterisf^. 


received my pamphlet. Of these two 1 never had 
but dne, in which you mentioned a design of 
visiting Scotland, and, by consequence, put my 
journey to Langton out of my tKoughts. My 
summer wandejings are now over, and 1 am 
engaging in a very great work, the revision of my 
Dictionary ; from \^ich I know not, at present, 
how to get loose. 

“ If you have observed, or been told, any 
errors or omi.ssion.s, you will do me a great favour 
by letting me know Aem. 

“ Lady Rothes, I lind, has disappointed you 
and herself. Ladies will have these tricks. The 
Queen and Mrs. Thrale, both ladies of experience, 
yet both missed their reckoning this summer. 1 
hope, a few jpnQRt^ will recompense your un- 
casines.s. 

“Plea.se to rell Lady Rothes how highly I 
value the honour of her invitation, which it is my 
purpose to obey as soon as 1 have disengaged 
myself. In the mean time shall hope to hear 
often of her ladyship, and every day better news 
and better, till I hear that you_ have both the 
happine.s.s, which to both i.s very sincerely wished, 
^>>*1 your most affectionate, and most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“August 29, 1771." 

In October I again wrote to him, 
thanking him for his last letter, and his 
obliging reception of Mr. Beattie ; in- 
forming him tnat I had been at Alnwick 
lately, and had good accounts of him from 
Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year we 
observe that he was better than usual, 
both in body and mind, and better satis- 
fied with the regularity ,^pf his conduct. 
But he is still “trying his ways*’ too 
rigorously. He charges himself with not 
rising early enough ; yet he mentions 
what was surely a sufficient excuse for 
this, .supposing it to be a duty seriously 
required, as he all his life appears to have 
thought it. “ One greatjiindrance is want 
of rest ; my nocturnal con^iaints grow less 
troublesome towards morning ; and I am 
tempted to repair the deficiencies of the 
night.** (/*;'. and Med, 101.) Alas ! how 
hard would it be, if this indulgence were to 
be imputed to a sick man as a crime. In 
his retrospect on the following Easter-eve, 
he says, “ When I review the last year, I 
am able to recollect so little done, that 
shame and sorrow, though perhaps too 
weakly, come upon me.’* Had he been 
judging of any one else in the same 
circumstances, how clear would he have 
been on the favourable side. How very 
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difficult, and in my opinion almost con- 
stitutionally impossible it was for him t9 
be raised early, even by the strongest 
resolutions, appears from a i*)te in one of 
his little paper -books (containing words 
arranged for his Dictionary), written, 

I suppose about 1753 : “ I do not remem- 
ber that since I left Oas^rd, I ever rose 
early by mere choice, fiiit once or twice 
at Edial, and two or three times for the 
* Rambler.* ” I think he had fair ground 
enough to have quieted rq^nd on the 
subjeet, by concluding that Je was physi- 
cally incapable of what is at best but a 
commodious regulation. 

In 1772 he was altogether quiescent as 
an author ; but it will be found, from the 
various evidences which I shall bring 
together, that his mind was acute, lively, 
and vigorous. 

“to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, whose 
place of residence I do not know, this note, which 
1 have sent open, that, ;if you please, you may 
read it. 

“ When you send it, do not use your own seal. 

“ I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Feb. 27, 1772.” 

“to JOSEPH HANKS, ESQ. 

“ PerpetucL aviSita bis terra preemia lactis 

Hac habet altrici Capra Secundajovis' 1 

“Sir, 

“ I RETURN thanks to you and to Dr. Solan- 
der for the pleasure which I received in yester- 
day's conver^tion. 1 could not recollect a motto 
for your Goat, but have given her one. You, 
Sir, may perhaps h^e an epic poem from .some 
happier pen than, Sm, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 

Feb. 27, 1772." 

“to dr. JOHNSON. 

“My dear Sir, 

“ It is hard that I cannot previdl bn you to 
write to me oftener. But I am convinced that it 


1 Thus translated by a friend : 

“ In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove, 
This Goat, who twice the world had traversed 
round. 

Deserving both her master’s care and love, 
Ease and perpetual pasture now lias found." 


is in vain to]expect from you a private correspond- 
ence with any regularity. 1 mu.stj therefore, 
look upon you as a fountain of wisdom, from 
whence few rills are communicated to a distance, 
and which must be approached at its source, to 
partake fully of its virtues. 

»»#*** 

“ I mm coining to London soon, and am to 
appear in an appeal from the Court of Session in 
the House of Lords. A schoolpastcr in Scotland 
was, by a Court of inferior jurisdiction, deprived 
of his office, for being somewhat severe in the 
chastisement of his scholars. The Court of Ses^ 
sion considering it to be dangerous to the interest 
of learning and education, to lessen the dignity 
of teachers, and make them afraid of too indul- 
gent jiarents, instigated by the complaints of their 
children, restored him. His enemies have ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords, though the salary 
is^ only twenty jiounds a year. I was counsel for 
him here. I hope there will be little fear of a 
reversal ; but I must beg to have your aid in my 
plan of supporting the decree. It is a general 
question, and not a point of particular law. 

* « 

“ I am, &c. 

“James Boswell." 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ That you are coming so soon to town I 
am very glad ; and still more glad that you are 
coming as an advocate. I think nothing more 
likely to make your life pass happily away, than 
the consciousness of your own value, which emi- 
nence in your profession will certainly confer. If 
1 can give you any collateral help, 1 hope you do 
not suspect that it will be wanting. My kindness 
for you has neither the merit of singular virtue, 
nor the reproach of singular prejudice. Whether 
to love you be right or wrong, 1 have many on 
my side : Mrs. Thrale loves you, and Mrs. 
Williams loves you, and what would have in- 
clined me to love you, if I had been neutral before, 
you are a great favourite of Dr. Beattie. 

“Of Dr. Beattie I should hage thought much, 
but that his lady puts him out of my head : she 
is a very lovely woman. 

“ The ejection which you come hither to op- 
pose, appears very cruel, unreasonable, and 
oppressive. I should think there could not be 
much doubt of your success. 

“My health grows better,^ yet I am not 
fully recovered. I believe it is held, that men 
do not recover very fast after threescore. I hope 
yet to see Beattie’s College : and have not given 
up the western voyage. But however all this 
may be or not, let us try to make each other 
happy when we meet, and not refer our pleasure 
to distant limes or distant places. 

“ How comes it that you tell me nothing of 
your lady ? I hope to see her some time, and till 
then shall be glad to hear of her. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ MarSh 15, 1772." 
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TO DENNET LANGTON, ESQ., NEAR SPILSBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

" Dear Sir, 

“I CONGRATULATE you and Lady Rothes 
on your little man, and hope you will all be many 
years happy together. 

“ Poor Miss Langton can have little part in 
the joy of her family. She this day called her 
aunt Langton to receive the sacrament with her ; 
and made me talk yesterday on such subjects as 
suit her condition. It will probably be her 
viaticum. I surely need not mention again that 
,she wishes to see her mother. 

" 1 am. Sir, your most humble .servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ March 14, 1772.” 

On the 2ist of March, I was happy to 
find myself again in my friend^s study, 
and was glad to see my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Francis Barber, who was now re- 
turned home. Dr. Johnson received me 
with a hearty welcome ; saying, “lam 
glad you are come, and glad you are come 
upon .such an errand ; ” (alluding to the 
cause of the schoolmaster.) Boswell : 
“T hope, Sir, he will be in no danger. 
It is a very delicate matter to interfere 
between a master and his scholars : nor 
do I see how you can fix the degree of 
.severity that a master may use.” John- 
son : “Why, Sir, till you can fix the 
degree of obstinacy and negligence of the 
scholars, you cannot fix the degree of 
severity of the master. Severity must be I 
continued until obstinacy be subdued, and | 
negligence be cured. ” He mentioned the 
severity of Hunter, his own master. 
“ Sir,” said I, “ Hunter is a Scotch name : 
so it should seem this schoolmaster who 
beat you«oo severely, was a Scotchman. 

I can now jfccount for your prejudice 
against the Scotch.” Johnson ; “ Sir, 
he was not Scotch : and, abating his bru- 
tality, he was a very good master.” 

We talked of his two political pam- 
phlets, “The False Alarm,” and 
“ Thoughts concerning Falkland’s Is- 
lands.” Johnson: “Well, Sir, which 
of them did you think the best ? ” 
Boswell: “I liked the second best.” 
Johnson .- “Why, Sir, I liked the first 
best ; and Beattie liked the first best. 
Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition in the 
first, that is worth all the fire of the 
second.” Boswell: “Pray, Sir, is it 
true that^^rd North paid yoif a visit. 


. and that you got two hundred a year in 
I addition to your pension?” Johnson : 
! “ No, Sir. Except what I hSd from the 
bookseller, did not get a farthing by 
them. And, between you and me, I 
believe Lord North is no friend to me.’' 
Boswell : “ IIow so. Sir ? ” Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, you cannot account for the 
fancies of men. — Well, how does Lord 
Elibank ? and how does Lord Monbod- 
do?” Boswell: “Very well. Sir. 
Lord Monboddo still maintains the 
superiority of the savage life.” John- 
son : “ What strange narrowness of mind 
now is that, to think the things we have 
not known are better than the things 
which wc have known.” Boswell 1 
“ Why, Sir, that is a common prejudice.” 
Johnson: “Yes, Sir, but a common 
prejudice should not be found in one 
whose trade it is to rectify error. ” 

A gentleman having come in who was 
to go as a mate in the ship along with Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnson 
asked what were the names of the ships 
destined for the expedition. The gentle- 
man answered, they were once to be called 
the Drake and the Raleigh, but now they 
were to be called the Resolution and the 
Adventure. Johnson : “ Much better \ 
for had the Raleigh ^ returned without 
going round the world, it would have been 
ridiculous. To give thelh the names of 
the Drake and the Raleigh was laying a 
trap for satire.” Boswell; “Had not 
you some desire to go upon this exi^edi- 
tion. Sir?” Johnson: “Why yes, but 
I soon laid it aside. Sir, tkere is very 
little of intellectual in the course. 
Besides, I see but at a siliall distance. So 
it was not worth my while to go to see 
birds fly, which I should not have seen 
fly ; and fishes swim, which I should not 
have seen swim.” 

The j|;ig|$|eman being gone, and Dr. 
JohnsoM&|ing left the room for some 
time, a aiebate arose between the Rever- 
end Mr. Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
whether Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
were entitled to any share of glory from 
their expedition. When Dr. Johnson re- 

1 Evidently a slip of the pen for Drake. John- 
son, who had written Drake's life, was not likely 
to confuse him with Raleigh. 
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turned to us, I told him the subject of! 
their dispute. Johnson: “Why, Sir, it 
was properly for botany th§t .they went 
out : I believe they thought only of cull- 
ing of simples.” ^ 

I thanked him for showing civilities to 
Beattie. “Sir,” said he, “I should 
thank We all love Beattie. Mrs. 
Thrale says, if ever she has another 
husband, she’ll have Beattie. He sunk 
upon us ^ that he was ma^'ied ; else 
we should have shewn his lady more j 
civilities. She is a very fine woman. ' 
But how can you shew civilities to 
a nonentity? I did not think he had 
been married. Nay, I did not think about 

1 Neither Mr. Banks nor Dr. Solander went 
with the expedition, owing to their not consider- 
ing their ship, the Em{eaz>our^ seaworthy. See 
Ann. Reg. 1772. Croker. 

2 “ TO JAME.S BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Edinburgh. May 3, 1792. 

“ My dear Silt,— Af. J suppo.se your great 
work will soon be reprinted, I beg leave to 
^uble you with a remark on a i)a.s.sage of 
it, in which 1 am a little misrepresented. Be 
not alarmed ; the misrepresentation is not im- 
putable to you. Not having the book at 
hand, I cannot .specify the page, but I suppo.se 
you will easily find it. Dr._ Johnson .says, 
speaking of Mrs. Thrale's family, ‘Dr. Beattie 
sunk lipon ns thlit he was married,’ or words 
to that purpose. 1 am not sure that 1 under- 
stand sunk tipon ns^ which is a very un- 
common phrase : but it seems to me to imply 
(and others, I find, have understood it in tliesame 
sense), stttdiously concealed from us his Icing 
married. Now, Sir, this was by no moans the 
case. 1 coflld have no motive to conceal a cir- 
cumstance, of which I never was nor can be 
as^med; and of%hich Dr. Johnson seemed to 
think, when he afterwards became acquainted with 
Mrs. Beattie, that I had, as was true, rea.son to 
be proud. So far was 1 from concealing her, that 
my wife had at that time almost as numerous an 
acquaintance in London as 1 had my.self; and 
was not very long after, kindly invited and 
elegantly entertained at StreathjR|[i^y Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. My request, that you 

would rectify this matter in edition. 

You are at liberty to make what use you please 
of this letter. My best wishes ever attend you 
and your family. Believe me t^be, with the 
utmost regard and esteem, dear Sir, your obliged 
and affectionate humble servant, J. Beattie." 

1 have, from my respect for my friend. Dr. 
Beattie, and regard to his extreme sensibility, 
inserted the foregoing letter, though 1 cannot but 
wonder at his considering as any imputation a 
phrase commonly used among the best friends. B. 
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it one way or other ; but he did not tell us 
of his lady till late.” 

He then spoke of St. Kilda, the most 
remote of the Hebrides. I told him, I 
thought of buying it. Johnson : “ Pray 
do, Sir. We will go and pass a winter 
amid the blasts there. We shall have fine 
fish, and we will take some dried tongues 
with us, and some books. We will have 
a strong-built vessel, and some Orkney 
men to navigate her. We must build a 
tolerable house : but we may carry with 
us a wooden house ready made, and re- 
quiring nothing but to be put up. Consider, 
Sir, by buying St. Kilda, you may keep the 
people from falling into worse hands. 
We must give them a clergyman, and he 
shall be one' of Beattie’s choosing. He 
shall be educated at M.^rischal College, 
ril be your Lord Chancellor, or what you 
please.” Boswell: “ Are you serious. 
Sir, in advising me to buy St. Kilda? 
for if you should advise me to go to Japan, 
I believe I should do it.” Johnson: 
“Why yes, Sir, I am serious.” Bos- 
well : “Why then I’ll see what can be 
done. ” 

I gave him an account, of the two 
parties in the Church of Scotland, those 
for supporting the rights of patrons, 
independent of the people, and those 
against it. JOH.NSON : “ It should be 
settled one way or othe". I cannot 
wish well to a popular election of the 
clergy, when I consider that it occasions 
such animosities, such unworthy courting 
of the ])eople, such slanders between the 
contending parties, and ^the'r* disadvan- 
tages. It is enough to allow the people 
to remonstrate against the nomination of 
a minister for solid reasons.” (I suppose 
he meant here.sy or immorality.) 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and 
aslvcd me to return to him in the evening 
at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who 
told us a story of second sight, which 
happened in ^^'ales, where she was born. 
— He listened to it very attentively, and 
said he should be glad to have some 
instances of that faculty well authenti- 
cated. His elevated wish for more and 
more evidence for spirit, in ^position to 
the grovelling belief of materialism, led 

Q 
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him to a love of such mysterious dis- 
quisitions. He again justly observed, 
that we could have no certainty of the 
truth of supcrnatiiral appearances, unless 
something was told us which we could 
not know by ordinary means, or some- 
thing done which could not be done but 
by supernatural power ; that Pharaoh in 
reason and justice required such evidence 
from Moses ; nay, that our Saviour said, 
“If I had not done among them the ^ 
works which none other man did, they 
had not had sin.” He had said in the 
morning, that Macaulay’s “ History of St. 
Kilda ” was very well written, except some 
foppery about liberty and slavery. I men- 
tioned to him that Macaulay told me, he 
was advised to leave out of his book the 
wonderful stoiy that upon the approach of 
a stranger all the inhabitants catch cold ; ^ 
but that it had been so well authenticated, 
he determined to retain it. Johnson : 
“ Sir, to leave things out of a book, merely 
because people tell you they will not be 
believed, is meanness. Macaulay acted 
with more magnanimity.” 

We talked of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion and how little difference there was 
in essential matters between ours and it. 
Johnson: “True, Sir ; all denominations 
of Christians have really little difference 
in point of doctrine, though they may differ 
widely in external forms. There is a 
prodigious difference between the external 
form of one of your Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, and a church in Italy ; yet 
the doc^^ine taught is essentially the 
same.” 

I mentioned the petition to Parliament 
for removing the subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Johnson: “It was 
soon thrown out. Sir, they talk of not 
making boys at the University subscribe 
to what they do not understand ; but they 
ought to consider, that our Universities 
were founded to bring up members for 
the Church of England, and we must not 
supply our enemies with arms from our 
arsenal. No, Sir, the meaning of sub- 
scribing is, not that they fully understand 
all the articles, but that they will adhere 
to the Church of England. Now take it 
in this wai^ and suppose that they should 

1 See pp. 190-9T. 


only subscribe their adherence to the 
Church of England, there wdbld be still 
the same difficulty ; for still the young 
men would be subscribing to what they 
do not understand. For if you should 
ask them, what do you mean by the 
Church of England ? Do you know in 
what it differs from the Presbyterian 
Church? from the Romish Church? from 
the Greek Church? from the Coptic 
Church ? they could not tell you. So, 
Sir, it comes to the same thing.” Bos- 
well : “ But, would it not be sufficient 
to subscribe the Bible?” Johnson: 
“ Why no. Sir ; for all sects will subscribe 
the Bible ; nay, the Mahometans will 
subscribe the Bible ; for the Mahometans 
acknowledge Jesus Christ, as well as 
Moses, but maintain that God sent 
Mahomet as a still greater prophet than 
either.” 

1 mentioned the motion which had 
been made in the House of Commons, to 
abolish the fast of the 30th of January. 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, I could have 
wished that it had been a temporary act, 
perhaps, to have expired with the century. 
1 am against abolishing it ; because that 
would be declaring it wrong to establish 
it ; but I should have no objection to 
make an act, continuing it for another 
century, and then letting -It expire.”® 

lie disapproved of the Royal Marriage 
Bill ; “ Because,” said he, “I would not 
have the people think that the validity of 
marriage depends on the will of man, or 
that the right of a king dep^ds on the 
will of man. I should not have been 
against making the mauriage of any of 
the royal family without the approbation 
of King and Parliament, highly crimi- 
nal.” 

In the morning we had talked of old 
families, and the respect due to them. 
Johnson : “ Sir, you have aright to that 
kind of respect, and are arguing for your- 
self. I am for supporting the principle, 
and am disinterested in doing it, as I have 
no such right.” Boswell : “ Why, Sir, 
it is one more incitement to a man 
to do well.” Johnson : “Yes, Sir, 

2 It was abolished by Royal Warrant on Jan. 
T7th, 1859, together with the fasts for May 29th 
and Nov. slh. Napier. 
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and it is a matter of opinioDi very 
necessary tc^keep society together. What 
is it but opinion, by which we have a 
respect for authority, that prevents us, 
who are the rabble, from rising up and 
pulling down you who are gentlemen 
from your places, and saying ‘ We will be 
gentlemen in our turn ’ ? Now, Sir, that 
respect for authority is much more easily 
granted to a man whose father has had it, 
than to an upstart, and so society is more 
easily supported. ’* Boswell : “Perhaps, 
Sir, it might be done by the respect 
belonging to office, as among the Romans, 
where the dress, the toga^ inspired rcve- 
rence.” Johnson: “Why, we know 
very little about the Romans. But, 
surely, it is much easier to respect a man 
who has always had respect than to respect 
a man who we know was last year no better 
than ourselves, and will be no better next 
year. In Republics there is no respect for 
authority, but a fear of power.” Boswell : 
“At pre.sent. Sir, I think riches seem to 
gain most respect.” Johnson: “No, 
.Sir, riches do not gain hearty respect; 
they only procure external attention. A 
very rich man, from low beginnings, may 
buy his election in a borough ; but, ctsteris 
paribus ^ a man of family will be preferred. 
People will prefer a man for whose 
father their fathers have voted, though 
they should get no more money, or even 
less. That shews that the respect for 
family is not merely fanciful, but has 
an actual operation. If gentlemen of 
family would allow the rich upstarts to 
spend their •money ]5rofusely, which they 
are ready enough to do, and not vie 
with them in expmise, the upstarts would 
soon be at an end, and the gentlemen 
would remain ; but if the gentlemen 
will vie in expense with the upstarts, 
which is very foolish, they must be 
ruined.” 

1 ^ave him an account of the excellent 
mimicry of a friend of mine in Scotland ; 
observing, at the same time, that some 
people thought it a very mev^ thing. 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, it is making a 
very mean use of man’s powers. But to 
be a good mimic, requires great powers ; 
great acuteness of observation, great re- 
tention of what is observed, and great 


pliancy of organs, to represent what is 
observed. I remember a lady of quality 

in this town. Lady , who was a 

wonderful mimic, and used to make me 
laugh immoderately. I have heard she 
is now gone mad.” Boswell: “It is 
amazing how a mimic can not only give 
you the gestures and voice of a person 
whom he represents ; but even what a 
pei-son would say on any particular 
subject.” Johnson: “Why, .Sir, you 
are to consider that the manner and some 
particular phrases of a person do much to 
impress you with an idea of him, and you 
are not sure that he would say what the 
mimic says in his^ character.” Boswell : 
“ I don’t think Foote a good mimic, Sir.” 
Johnson : “No, Sir ; his imitations arc 
not like. He gives you something difler- 
ent from himself, but not the character 
which he means to assume. He goes out 
of himself, without going into other 
people. He cannot take off any person 
unless he is strongly marked, such as 
George Faulkner.^ He is like a painter 
who can draw the portrait of a man who 
has a wen upon his face, and who there- 
fore is easily known. If a man hops 
upon one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg. 
But he has not that nice discrimination 
which your friend seems to possess. 
Foote is, however, very entertaining with 
a kind of conversation between wit and 
buffoonery. ” 

On Monday, March 23, I found him 
busy, preparing a fourth edition of his 
folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, one of 
his original amanuenses, was w. 4 ting for 
him. I put him in mind ol*a meaning of 
the word side^ which he had omitted, viz. 
relationship ; as father’s side, mother’s 
side. He inserted it. 1 asked him if 
humilieUing was a good word. He said, 
he had seen it frequently used, but he did 
not know it to be legitimate English. 
He would not admit civilization^ but only 
civility. With great deference to him I 
thought civilization, from to civilize, 
better in the sense opposed to barbarity, 
than civility ; as it is better to have a 

1 The printer and publisher of the Dublin 
Journal. _ He was the only man, says Cuniber- 
Isuid in his Memoirs^ whom Foote's ^^ravagant 
pencil could not caricature. 
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distinct word for eacli sense, than one 
word with two senses, which civility is in 
his way of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some 
sort or chemical operation. I was enter- 
tained by observi^ how he contrived to 
send Mr. Peyton on an errand, without 
seeming to degrade him ; “Mr. Peyton, 
— Mr. Peyton, will you be so good as to 
take a walk to Temple Bar? You will 
there sec a chemist’s shop, at which you 
will be pleased to buy for me an ounce of 
oil of vitriol ; not spirit of vitriol, but oil 
of vitriol. It will cost three half-pence.” 
Peyton immediately went, and returned 
with it, and told him it cost but a penny. 

I then reminded him' of the school- 
master’s cause, and proposed to read to 
him the printed papers concerning it. 
“ No, Sir,” said he, ** I can read quicker 
than I can hear.” So he read them to 
himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Kris- 
trom, a Swede, who was tutor to some 
young gentleman in the city. He told 
me, that there was a very good History 
of Sweden, by Dalinc. Having at that 
time an intention of writing the history of 
that country, I asked Dr. Johnson whether 
one might write a history of Sweden, 
without going thither. “ Yes, Sir,” said 
he, “ one for common use.” 

We talked of languages. Johnson 
observed that Leibnitz had made some 
progress in a work, tracing all languages 
up to the Hebrew. “Why, Sir,” said 
he, “yoc would not imagine that the 
French y(C7«r,'day, is derived from the 
Latin dies^ and yet nothing is more cer- 
tain ; and the intermediate steps are very 
clear. From dies^ comes diurnus. Din 
is, by inaccurate ears, or inaccurate pro- 
nunciation, easily confounded with gin ; 
then the Italians form a substantive of the | 
ablative of an adjective, and thence j 

or, as they make it, giorno : which is 1 
readily contracted into gioury or jour” 
He observed, that the Bohemian language 
was true Sclavonic. The Swede said, it 
had some similarity with the German. 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, to be sure, such 
parts of Sclavonia as confine with Ger- 
many win borrow German wdids j and 


such parts as confine with Tartary will 
boiTow Tartar words.” 

He said, he never had it properly 
ascertained Chat the Scotch Highlanders 
and the Irish understood each other. I 
told him that my cousin, Colonel Graham, 
of the Royal Highlanders, whom I met at 
Drogheda, told me they did. Johnson : 
“ Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, 
why translate the New Testament into 
Frse, as was lately done at Edinburgh, 
when there is an Irish translation ? ” Bos- 
well : “Although the Erse and Irish 
are both dialects of the same language, 
there may be a good deal of diversity 
between them, as between the different 
dialects in Italy. ” — The Swede went away, 
and Mr. Johnson continued his reading of 
the papers. I said, “ I am afraid, Sir, it 
is troublesome.” — “Why, Sir,” said he, 
“I do not take much delight in it ; but 
I’ll go through it.” 

We went to the Mitre, and dined 
in the room where he and I first supped 
together. He gave me great hopes of 
my cause. “ Sir,” said he, “ the govern- 
ment of a schoolmaster is somewhat 
of the nature of military government ; 
that is to say, it must be arbitrary, 
it must be exercised by the will of one 
man, according to particular circumstances. 
You must show some learning upon this 
occasion. You must shdiv, that a school- 
master has a prescriptive right to beat ; 
and that an action of assault and battery 
cannot be admitted against him unless 
there is some great excess, some barbarity. 
This man has maimed none of his boys. 
They are all left with the full exercise of 
their corporeal faculties.' In our schools 
in England, many boys have been maimed ; 
yet I never heard of an action against a 
schoolmaster on that account. Puffen- 
dorff, 1 think, maintains the right of a 
schoolmaster to beat his scholars.” 

On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to 
him Sir Alexander Macdonald,^ with whom 
he had expressed a wish to be acquainted. 
He receiY(;d him very courteously. 

1 He succeeded his brother Sir James Mac- 
donald, (for whom see p. 153) as eiehth baronet, 
and in 1776 was raised to the Irish peerage as 
Lord Macdonald. He is frequently mentioned in 
the Tour to the Htbridee, 
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Sir Alexs|;ider observed, that the Chan- 
cellors in England are chosen from views 
much inferior to the office, l)bing chosen 
from temporary political views. John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, in such a government 
as ours, no man is appointed to an office 
because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly 
in any other government ; because there 
are so many connexions and dependencies 
to be studied. A despotic prince may 
choose a man to an office, merely because 
he is the fittest for it. The King of 
Prussia may do it.*’ Sir A. : “I think, 
Sir, almost all great lawyers, such at least 
as have written upon law, have known 
only law, and nothing else.” Johnson : 
“ Why no, Sir 5 Judge Hale was a great 
lawyer, and wrote upon law ; and yet he 
knew a great many other things, and has 
written other things. Selden too.” Sir 
A. ! “Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. 
But was not Lord Coke a mere lawyer ? ” 
Johnson : “Why, I am afraid he was ; 
but he would have taken it very ill if you ] 
had told him so. He would have prose- 
cuted you for scandal.” Boswell : 
“ Lord Mansfield is not a mere lawyer.” 
Johnson: “No, Sir. I never was in 
Lord Mansfield’s company ; but Lord 
Mansfield was distinguished at the Uni- 
versity. Lord Mansfield, when he first 
came to town, "drank champagne with 
the wits,* as Prior says. He was the 
friend of Pope.” Sir A. : “ Barristers, 
I believe, are not so abusive now as they 
were formerly. I fancy they had less law 
long ago, aira so were obliged to take to 
abuse, to fill ui^the time. Now they 
have such a number of precedents, they 
have no occasion for abuse.” Johnson : 
“Nay, Sir, they had more law long ago 
than they have now. As to precedents, to 
be sure they will increase in course of 
time ; but the more precedents there are, 
the less occasion is there for law ; that is to 
say, the less occasion is there for investigat- 
ing principles.” Sir A.: “ I have been cor- 
recting several Scotch accents inrniy friend 
Boswell. I doubt, Sir, if any Scotchman 
ever attains to a perfect English pronun- 
ciation. ** Johnson : “Why, Sir, few of 
them do, because they do not persevere 
after acquiring a certain degree of it. 
P\it, Sir, there can be no doubt that they 


may attain to a perfect English pro- 
nunciation, if they will. We find how 
near they come to it ; and certainly, a 
man who conquers nineteen parts of the 
Scottish accent, may conquer the twen- 
tieth. But, Sir, when a man has got the 
better of nine-tenths he grows weary, he 
relaxes his diligence, he finds he has cor- 
rected his accent so far as not to be dis- 
agreeable, and he no longer desires his' 
friends to tell him when he is wrong ; nor 
does he choose to be told. Sir, when 
people watch me narrowly, and 1 do not 
watch myself, they will find me out to be 
of a particular county. In the same 
manner, Dunning may be found out to be 
a Devonshire man.^ So most Scotchmen 
may be found out. But, Sir, little aber- 
rations are of no disadvantage. I never 
catched Mallet in a Scotch accent ; and 
yet Mallet, I suppose, was past five-and- 
twenly before he came to London. ” ® 
Upon another occasion I talked to him 
on this subject, having myself taken some 
pains to improve my pronunciation, by 
the aid of the late Mr. Love, of Drury 
Lane theatre, when he was a player at 
Edinburgh, and also of old Mr. Sheridan. 
Johnson said to me, “Sir, your pro- 
nunciation is not offensive.” With this 
concession I was pretty well satisfied ; 
and let me give my countrymen of 
North Britain an advice not to aim at 
absolute perfection in this respect ; not to 
speak High English ^ as we are apt to call 
what is far removed from the Scotch^ but 
which is by no means good JLn^Wsht and 
makes “the fools who use it” truly 
ridiculous. Good English is plain, easy, 
and smooth in the mouth of an unaffected 
English gentleman. A studied and facti- 
tious pronunciation, which requires per- 
petual attention, and imposes perpetual 
constraint, is exceedingly disgusting. A 
small intermixture of provincial peculiar- 
ities may, perhaps,, have an agreeable 
effect, as the notes of different birds con- 
cur in the harmony of the grove, and 
please more than if they were all exactly 
alike. I could name some gentlemen oi 
Ireland, to whom a slight proportion of 

1 John D«nning(z73i-S3), first Lordt^hhurton. 

2 Mallet got rid of his Scotch name, Malloch, 
with his Scotch accent. 
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the accent and recitative of that country 
is an advantage. The same observation | 
will apply to the gentlemen of Scotland. ; 
I do not mean that we should speak as | 
broad as a certain prosperous Member of ; 
Parliament from that country ; though it | 
has been well observed, that “ it has been 
of no small use to him ; as it rouses the 
attention of the House by its uncommon- j 
' ness : and is equal to tropes and figures 
in a good English speaker.”^ I would 
give as an instance of what I mean to 
recommend to my countrymen, the pro- 
nunciation of the late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot ; ^ and may I presume to add that 
of the present Earl of Marchmont,® who 
told me, with great good humour, that 
the master of a shop in London, where 
he was not known, said to him, “I sup- 
pose, Sir, you are an American.*’ — “ Why 
so. Sir?” said his Lordship. “Because, 
Sir,** replied the shopkeeper, “ you speak 
neither English nor Scotch, hut something 
<lifferent from both, which I conclude is 
the language of America.*’ 

Boswell : “It may be of use. Sir, to 
have a Dictionary to ascertain the pro- 
nunciation.” Johnson i “ Why, Sir, 
my Dictionary shews you the accent of 
words, if you can but remember them.** 
Boswell ; “ But, Sir, we want marks to 
ascertain the pronunciation of the vowels. 
Sheridan, 1 believe, has finished such a 
work.” Johnson: “Why, Sir, consider 
how much easier it is to learn a language 
by the ear, than by any marks. Sheridan’s 
DictionfcVy may do very well ; but you 
cannot always carry it about with you : 
and, when you want the word, you have 
not the Dictionary. It is like a man who 
has a sword that will not draw. It is an 
admirable sword, to be sure : but while 
your enemy is cutting your throat, you 
are unable to use it. Besides, Sir, what 
entitles Sheridan to fix the pronunciation 
of English ? He has, in the first place, 
the disadvantage of being an Irishman : 

1 Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, whose 
accent and many of whose phrases were to the 
last peculiarly national. Croker. 

3 Father of the first Earl of Minto ; he wrote the 
pretty pastoral, " My Sheep I neglected," quoted 
in the nq^ to The Lay of the Last Mtasirei. 
Lockhart. _ 

9 The friend and executpr of Pope. Crokfr. 


and if he says he will fix it after the ex- 
ample of the best company* why they 
differ amon^ themselves. 1 remember an 
instance : when I published the Plan for 
my Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield told me 
that the word great should be pronounced 
so as to rhyme to state ; and Sir William 
Yonge sent me word that it should be 
pronounced so as to rhyme to seat^ and 
that none but an Irishman would pro- 
nounce it grait, N ow here were two men 
of the highest rank, the one the best 
speaker in the House of Lords, the other 
the best speaker in the House of Commons, 
differing entirely. ” 

I again visited him at night. Finding 
him in a very good humour, I ventured 
to lead him to the subject of our situation 
in a future state, having much curiosity to 
know his notions on that point. John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, the happiness of an 
unembodied spirit will consist in a con- 
sciousness of the favour of God, in the 
contemplation of truth, and in the pos- 
session of felicitating ideas.” Boswell : 
“But, Sir, is there any harm in our form- 
ing to ourselves conjectures as to the 
particulars of our happiness, though the 
Scripture has said but very little on the 
subject? ‘We know not what we shall 
be.* ** Johnson : “ Sir, there is no harm. 
What philosophy suggeSts to us on this 
topic is probable : what Scripture tells 
us is certain. Dr. Henry More has carried 
it as far as philosophy can.* You may 
buy both his theological and philosophical 
works in two volumes folio, for about 
eight shillings.” Boswell: “One of 
the most pleasing thfliights is, that we 
shall see our friends again.*’ Johnson : 
“Yes, Sir; but you must consider, that 
when we are become purely rational, 
many of our friendships will be cut off. 
Many friendships are formed by a com- 
munity of sensual pleasures : all these will 
be cut off. We form many friendships 
with bad men, because they -have agree- 
able qualities, and they can be useful to 
us ; but, after death, they can no longer 

4 Known as the Platoiiist, from his efforts to 
blend the Platonic philosophy with Christianity. 
Johnson used to laugh at him as a visionary, and 
quote, as Hawkins relates, a ridiculous passage 
from one of his writings about eternity shaking 
hands with opacity. Vr. Hitt, 
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be of use to us. We form many friend- 
ships by mistake, imagining people to be 
different from what they rea^y are. After 
death, we shall see every one in a true 
light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meet- 
ing our relations : but then all relationship 
is dissolved ; and we shall have no regard 
for one person more than another, but for 
their real value. However, we shall 
either have the satisfaction of meeting our 
friends, or be satisfied without meeting 
them.” Boswell: “Yet, Sir, we see 
in Scripture, that Dives still retained an 
anxious concern about his brethren.” 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, we must either 
suppose that passage to be metaphorical, 
or hold with many divines, and all the 
Purgatorians, that departed souls do not 
.ill at once arrive at the utmost perfection 
of which they are capable.” Boswfxl : 
“ I think. Sir, that is a very rational sup- 
position.” JOHNSONyt Why, yes, Sir ; 
but we do not know it is a true one. 
There is no harm in believing it : but 
you must not compel others to make it an 
article of faith ; for it is not revealed.” 
Boswell: “Do you think. Sir, it is 
wrong in a man who holds the doctrine of 
Purgatory, to pray for the souls of his 
deceased friends ? ” Johnson : “ Why, 
no. Sir.” Boswell : “I have been told, 
that in the J!.iturgy of the Ejiiscopal 
Church of Scotland, there was a form of 
prayer for the dead. ” Johnson: “Sir, 
it is not in the Liturgy which Laud framed 
for the Episcopal Church of Scotland : if 
there is a Jjturgy older than that, I should 
be glad to see it.” Boswell: “As to 
our employment in a future state, the 
sacred writings say little. The Revelation, 
however, of S^t. John gives us many ideas, 
and particularly mentions music. ” Joii N - 
son : “Why, Sir, ideas must be given 
you by means of something which you 
know : and as to music there are some 
philosophers and divines who have main- 
tained that we shall not be spiritualized 
to such a degree, but that something of 
matter, very much refined, vAll remain. 
In that case, music may make a part of 
our future felicity.” 

Boswell : “I do not know whether 
there are any well-attested stories of the 
appearance of ghosts. You know there 


is a famous story of the appearance of 
Mrs. Veal, prefixed to * Drelincourt on 
Death.’” Johnson: “ I believe, Sir, 
that is given up. I believe the woman 
declared upon her death-bed that it was a 
lie.”* Boswell: “This objection is 
made against the truth of ghosts appear- 
ing : that if they are in a state of hap- 
piness, it would be a punishment to them 
to return to this world ; and if they arc in 
a state of misery, it would be giving them 
a respite.” Johnson: “Why, Sir, as 
the happiness or misery of embodied 
spirits does not depend upon place, but is 
intellectual, we cannot say that they are 
less happy or less miserable by appearing 
upon earth. ” 

We went down between twelve and 
one to Mrs. Williams’s room, and drank 
tea. I mentioned that we were to have 
the remains of Mr. Gray, in prose ami 
verse, published by Mr. Mason. JoiiN- 
sos : “ [ think we have had enough of 
Gray. I see they have published a splen- 
did edition of Akenside’s works. One 
bad ode may be suffered ; but a number 
of them together makes one sick.” Bos- 
well : “Akenside’s distinguished poem 
is his ‘ Pleasures of Imagination ’ : but 
for my part, I never could admire it so 
much as most people do.” Johnson : 
“Sir, I could not read it through.” 
Boswell : “^l have read it through ; but 
I did not find any great power in it.'* 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretic, whose 
trial Sir John Pringle had given me to 
read.® Johnson : “Sir, Mr. Elwal was, 
1 think, an ironmonger aj WdTverhamp- 
ton ; and he had a mind to make himself 
famous by being the founder of a new 
sect, which he wished much should be 
called EhvaUians. He held that evei 7 - 
ihing in the Old Testament that was not 
typical, was to be of perpetual observance : 
and so he wore a riband in the plaits of 

1 It was invented by Defoe, and added to the 
second edition of the English translation of Drelin- 
court’s work. Malone. 

2 The Triumph of Truth; being an account 
of the trial of E. Elwal for Heresy and 
Blasphemy ; “ rather,” says Croker, “ the ram- 
bling declamation of an enthusiast, than the 
account of a trial.” Elwal was prosecuted at the 
Stafford Assizes in 1726 for publisbhiff a book 
against ahe doctrine of the TrlHly, out was 
discharged. 
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his coat, and he also wore a beard. 1 
remember I had the honour of dining in 
company with Mr. Elwal. There was 
one Barter, a miller, who wrote against 
him ; and you had the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To 
try to make himself distinguished he wrote 
a letter to King George the Second, chal- 
lenging him to dispute with him, in which 
he said, * George, if you be afraid to come 
by yourself, to dispute with a poor old 
man, you may bring a thousand of your 
^/erri-guards with you ; and if you should 
still be afraid, you may bring a thousand 
of your r^<f-guards. * The letter had some- 
thing of the impudence of Junius to our 
present King. But the men of Wolver- 
hampton were not so inflammable as the 
Common-Council of London ; so Mr. 
Elwal failed in his scheme of making him* 
self a man of great consequence.** 

On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined 
at General Paoli’s. A question was started 
whether the state of marriage was natural 
to man. Johnson: “Sir, it is so far 
from being natural for a man and woman 
to live in a state of marriage, that we find 
all the motives which they have for 
remaining in that connexion, and the 
restraints which civilized society imposes 
to prevent separation, are hardly suf- 
ficient to keep them together.** The 
General said that in a state of nature a 
man and woman uniting together would 
form a strong and constant affection, by 
the mutual pleasure each w-ould receive ; 
and that the same causes of dissension 
would nof’arisf between them, as occur 
between husband and wife in a civilized 
state. Johnson: “Sir, they would have 
dissensions enough, though of another 
kind. One would choose to go a hunting 
in this wood, the other in that ; one 
.>vould choose to go a fishing in this lake, 
the other in that : or, perhaps, one would 
choose to go a hunting, when the other 
would choose to go a fishing ; and so they 
would part. Besides, Sir, a savage man 
and a savage woman meet by chance : and 
when the' man sees another woman that 
pleases him better, he will leave the 

into a disquisition whether 
there isWy beauty independent of utility. 


The General maintained there was not. 
Dr. Johnson maintained that (there was ; 
and he instanced a coffee-cup which he 
held in his nand, the painting of which 
was of no real use, as the cup would hold 
the coffee equally well if plain ; yet the 
painting was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of 
swearing in conversation. The General 
said that all barbarous nations swore 
from a certain violence of temper that 
could not be confined to earth but was 
always reaching at the powers above. 
He said, too, that there was greater 
variety of swearing, in proportion as 
there was a greater variety of religious 
ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my 
lodgings in Conduit Street and drank tea, 
previous to our going to the Pantheon, 
which neither of us had seen before. 

He said, “ Goldsmith*s * Life of 
Parnell * is poor ; not that it is poorly 
written, but that he had poor materials ; 
for nobody can write the life of a . man, 
but those who have eat and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him.’* 

I said, that if it was not troublesome 
and presuming too much, I would request 
him to tell me all the little circumstances 
of his life ; what schools he attended, 
when he came to Oxford, .when he came 
to London, &c. &c. He did not dis- 
approve of my curiosity as to these 
particulars ; but said, “They’ll come out 
by degrees, as we talk together.” 

He censured Ruff head’s Life^of Pope ; * 
and said, “he knew nothing of Pope, 
and nothing of poetry.” tile praised Dr. 
Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope ; but 
said, he supposed we should have no more 
of it, as the author had not been able to 
persuade the world to think of Pope as 
he did. Boswell : “Why, Sir, should 
that prevent him from continuing his 
work ? He is an ingenious counsel, who 
has made the most of his cause : he is not 
obliged to gain it.” Johnson: “But, 
Sir, there iff a difference, when the cause 
is of a man’s own making. ” 

We talked of the proper use of riches. 

1 The materials for this biography were sup- 
plied by Warburton, who also corrected the proof- 
sheets. Wright. 
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Johnson : **If I were a man of a great 
estate, I wftuld drive all the rascals whom 
I did not like out of the county, at an 
election.” 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth 
should be employed in hospitality. 
Johnson : ** You are to consider that 
ancient hospitality, of which we hear so 
much, was in an uncommercial country, 
when men, being idle, were glad to be 
entertained at rich men’s tables. But in 
a commercial country, a busy country, 
time becomes precious, and therefore 
hospitality is not so much valued. No 
doubt there is still room for a certain 
degree of it ; and a man has a satisfaction 
in seeing his friends eating and drinking 
around him. But promiscuous hos- 
pitality is not the way to gain real 
influence. You must help some people 
at table before others : you must ask 
some people how they like their wine 
oftener than others. You therefore 
offend more people than you please. You 
are like the French statesman, who said, 
when he granted a favour, *J^ai fait dix 
inicontents et un ingratJ^ Besides, Sir, 
being entertained ever so well at a man’s 
table, impresses no lasting regard or 
esteem. No, Sir, the way to make sure 
of power and influence is, by lending 
money confidentially to your neighbours 
at a small interest, or perhaps at no in- 
terest at all, and having their bonds in your 
possession.” Boswell: “May not a 
man, Sir, employ his riches to advantage, 
in educating young men of merit?” 
Johnson : “Yes, Sir, if they fall in your 
way ; but if it ♦e understood that you 
patronise young men of merit, you will 
be harassed with solicitations. You will 
have numbers forced upon you, who have 
no merit ; some will force them upon you 
from mistaken partiality ; and some from 
downright interested motives, ^ without 
scruple ; and you will be disgraced. 
Were I a rich man, I would propagate 
all kinds of trees that will grow in the 
open air. A greenhouse is chfldish. 1 
would introduce foreign animals into the 
country ; for instance, the reindeer. ” ® 

^ This was Louis XIV. Lockhart, 

* This project has since been realized. Sir 
Henry Liddel, who made a spirited tour into 


The conversation now turned on critical 
subjects. Johnson: “Bayes, in ‘The 
Rehearsal,’ is a mighty silly character. 
If it was intended to be like a particular 
man, it could only be diverting while 
that man was remembered. But I 
question whether it was meant for Dryden, 
as has been reported ; for we know some 
of the passages said to be ridiculed,' were 
written since the ‘ Rehearsal ’ ; at least a 
passage mentioned in the Preface ® is of a 
later date.” 1 maintained that it had 
merit as a general satire on the self- 
importance of dramatic authors. But 
even in this light he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon.^ 
The first view of it did not strike us so 
much as Ranelagh, of which he said, the 
“ was the finest thing he had 

ever seen.” The truth is, Ranelagh is of 
a more beautiful form ; more of it, or 
rather indeed the whole rotunda^ appears 
at once, and it is better lighted. How- 
ever, as Johnson observed, we saw the 
Pantheon in time of mourning, when 
there was a dull uniformity ; whereas we 
had seen Ranelagh, when the view was 
enlivened with a gay profusion of colours. 
Mrs. Bosville, ofCIunthwait,in Yorkshire, 
joined us, and entered into conversation 
with us. Johnson said to me afterwards, 
“ Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady.” 

I said there was not half a guinea’s 
worth of pleasure in seeing this place. 
Johnson : “ But, Sir, there is half a 
guinea’s worth of inferiority to other 
people in not having seen it.” Bqswkll ; 
“ I doubt. Sir, whether th%re are many 

Lapland, brought two reindeer to his estate in 
Northumberland, where they 1 >red : but the race 
has unfortunately perished. IS. 

3 By Preface lohn.son must have meant the 
Address to the Reader which with a Key was 
prefixed to later editions of- the play. To these 
editions also many passages were added in which 
Dryden’s writings here alluded to were ridiculed. 
Malone. Johnson had ceased to doubt the identity 
of Bayes with Dryden when he came to write 
the latter's life. Croker. 

* The Pantheon, in Oxford Street, was built in 
1772 after Wyatt’s design. It was meant for a 
.sort of urban Ranelagh, which was at Chelsea. 
Horace Walpole called it "the most beautiful 
edifice in England Gibbon declared it to " be 
in point of ennui and magnificence of 

the eighteenth century and the Britii|HBl 9 R.’' 
Dr. Hill. It was burned down Hiliprs^nd 
rebuilt on a more mpderate scale. CtMer. 
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happy people here.” Johnson: “Yes, 
Sir, there are many happy people here. 
There are many people here who are 
watching hundreds, and who think hun- 
dreds are watching them.” 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Fer- 
guson,^ I presented him to Dr. Johnson. 
Sir Adam expressed some apprehension 
that the Pantheon would encourage 
luxury. “Sir,” said Johnson, “I am 
a great friend to public amusements ; 
for they keep people from vice. You 
now (addressing himself to me) would 
have been with a wench, had you not 
been here. — O ! I forgot you were mar- 
ried.” 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury cor- 
rupts a people, and destroys the spirit of 
liberty. JOHNSON: “Sir, that is all] 
visionary. I would not give half a ' 
guinea to live under one form of govern- 
ment rather than another. It is of no 
moment to the happiness of an individual. 
Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is 
nothing to a private man. What French- 
man is prevented from passing his life as 
he pleases?” Sir Adam: “But, Sir, 
in the British Constitution it is surely of 
importance to keep up a spirit in the 
people, so as to preserve a balance 
against the Crown.” Johnson : “ Sir, I 
perceive you are a vile Whig. — Why all 
this childish jealousy of the power of the 
Crown? The Crown has not power 
enough. When I say that all govern- 
ments arc alike, I consider that in no 
governnwnt power can be abused long. 
Mankind wilKiot bear it. If a sovereign 
oppresses his people to a great degree, 
they will rise and cut off his head. There 
is a remedy in human nature against 
tyranny, that will keep us safe under 
every form of government. Had not the 
people of France thought themselves 
honoured in sharing in the brilliant actions 
of Louis XIV. they would not have en- 
dured him ; and we may say the same of 
the King of Prussia’s people. ” Sir Adam 
introduced the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Johnson : “ Sir, the mass of 
both of them were barbarians. The 

1 Sir A^m Fergusson, of Kilkerr^n in Ayr- 
shire, Bart., M.P, for the county from 1774 to 
1780. Crok^r. 


mass of every people must be barbarous 
where there is no printing, And conse- 
quently knor/ledge is not generally dif- 
fused. Knowledge is diffused among 
our people by the newspapers.” Sir 
Adam mentioned the orators, poets, and 
artists of Greece. Johnson : “ Sir, I am 
talking of the mass of the people. We 
see even what the boasted Athenians 
were. The little effect which Demos- 
thenes’s orations had upon them, shows 
that they were barbarians.” 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topics ; 
for he suggested a doubt of the propriety 
of bishops having seats in the House of 
Lords. Johnson: “How so. Sir? 
Who is more proper for having the 
dignity of a peer, than a bishop, pro- 
vided a bishop be what he ought to be ; 
and if improper bishops be made, that is 
not the fault of the bishops, but of -those 
who make them.” 

On Sunday, April 5 , after attending 
divine service at St. Paul’s church, I 
found him alone. Of a schoolmaster of 
his acquaintance, a native of Scotland, 
he said, “ He has a great deal of good 
about him ; but he is also very defective 
in some respects. His inner part is good, 
but his outer part is mighty awkward. 
You in Scotland do not attain that nice 
critical skill in languages; which we get 
in our schools in England. I would not 
put a boy to him, whom I intended for a 
man of learning. But for the sons of 
citizens, who are to learn a little, get 
good morals, and then go l<' trade, he 
may do very well.” 

I mentioned a caust^'in which I had 
appeared as counsel at the bar of the 
General As.sembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, where a Probationer (as one licensed 
to preach, but not yet ordained, is called) 
was opposed in his application to be in- 
ducted, because it was alleged that he 
had been guilty of fornication five years 
before. Johnson : “ Why, Sir, if he 
has repenjed, it is not a sufficient objec- 
tion, A man who is good enough to go 
to heaven, is good enough to be a clergy- 
man.” This was a humane and liberal 
sentiment. But the character of a clergy- 
man is more sacred than that of an 
ordinary Christian. As he is to instruct 
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with authority, he should be regarded 
with reverence, as one upon whom 
divine truth has had the efftct to set him 
above such transgressions, as men, less 
exalted by spiritual habits and yet upon 
the whole not to be excluded from heaven, ' 
have been betrayed into by the predomi- 
nance of passion. That clergymen may 
be considered as sirners in general, as all 
men arc, cannot be denied ; but this 
reflection will not counteract their good 
precepts so much as the absolute know- 
ledge of their having been guilty of 
certain specifle immoral acts. I told him, 
that by the rules of the Church of Scot- 
land, in their “ Book of Discipline,” if a 
scandal^ as it is called, is not prosecuted 
for five years, it cannot afterwards be 
proceeded upon, “ unless it he ^ « hein- 
ous nature^ or again become flagrant ; ” 
and that hence a question arose, whether 
fornication was a sin of a heinous 
nature ; and that I had maintained, that 
it did not deserve that epithet, inasmuch 
as it was not one of those sins which 
argue very great depravity of heart : in 
short, was not, in the general acceptation 
of mankind, < a heinous sin. Johnson: 
“ No, Sir, it is not a heinous sin. A 
heinous sin is that for which a man is 
punished with death or banishment.” 
Boswell: “ But, Sir, after I had argued 
that it was not a heinous sin, an old 
clergyman rose up, and repeating the 
text of Scripture denouncing judgment 
against whoremongers, asked, whether, 
considering this, there could be any 
doubt of fornication being a heinous sin. ” 
Johnson : “ V^y, Sir, observe the word 
whoremonger. Every sin, if persisted in, 
will become heinous. Whoremonger is 
a dealer in whores, as ironmonger is a 
dealer in iron. But as you don’t call a 
man an ironmonger for buying and selling 
a penknife ; so you don’t call a man a 
whoremonger for getting one wench with 
child.” * 

I spoke of the inequality oL the livings 
of the clergy in England, and the scanty 

1 It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson 
meant to give any countenance to licentiousness, 
though in the character of an advocate he made a 
just and subtle distinction between occasional and 
habitual transgression, ft. 


provisions of some of the curates. John- 
son : “ Why yes. Sir ; but it cannot be 
helped. You must consider, that the 
revenues of the clergy are not at the dis- 
posal of the State, like the pay of the 
army. Different men have founded 
different churches ; and some are better 
endowed, some worse. The State cannot 
interfere and make an ecjual division of 
what has been particularly appropriated. 
Now when a clergyman has but a small 
living, or even two small livings, he can 
afford very little to the curate.” 

He said, he went more frequently to 
church when there were prayers only, 
than when there was also a sermon, as 
the people required more an example for 
the one than the other ; it being much 
easier for them to hear a sermon, than to 
fix their minds on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, 1 dined with him 
at Sir Alexander Macdonald’s, where 
was a young officer in the regimentals of 
the Scots Royals, who talked with a 
vivacity, fluency, and precision so uncom- 
mon that he attracted particular atten- 
tion. He proved to be the Honourable 
Thomas Erskine, youngest brother to the 
Earl of Buchan, w^ho has since risen into 
such brilliant reputation at the Bar in 
Westminster Hall.**^ 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson ex- 
claimed, “he was a blockhead;” and 
upon my expressing my astonishment at 
so strange an assertion, he said, “What 
I mean by his being a Idockhead is, that 
he was a barren rascal.” lioswEl.L : 
“ Will you not allow, Sii* that he draws 
very natural pictures of human life?" 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, it is of very low 
life. Richardson used to say, that had 
he not known who Fielding was, he 
should have believed he was an ostler. 
Sir, there is more knowledge of the 
heart in one letter of Richardson’s, than 
in all ‘Tom Jones.’ I, indeed, never 
read ‘Joseph Andrews.’” Erskink : 

Thuinas Lord Erskine (1748-1823), youngest 
son of the tenth Earl of Buchan, served in the 
navy as well as in the army, and matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, before being called 
to the Bar in 1778. He was made a King’s 
Counselor! 1783, in which year al^ he was re- 
turned to Parliament for Portsmouth. See 
Campbell's Ln>es of the Chancellors^, vi. 
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“Surely, Sir, Richardson is very tedious.” 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, if you were to 
read Richardson for the story, your im- 
patience would be so much fretted that 
you would hang yourself. But you must 
read him for the sentiment, and consider 
the story as only giving occasion to the 
sentiment.” — I have already given my 
opinion of Fielding ; but I cannot refrain 
from repeating here my wonder at John- 
son’s excessive and unaccountable depre- 
ciation of one of the best writers that 
England has produced. “Tom Jones” 
has stood the test of public opinion with 
such success, as to have established its 
great merit, both for the story, the senti- 
ments, and the manners, and also the 
varieties of diction, so as to leave no 
doubt of its having an animated truth of 
execution throughout. 

A book of travels, lately published 
under the title of Coriat Junioi^ and 
written by Mr. Paterson,^ was mentioned. 
Johnson said, this book was in imitation 
of Sterne,® and not of Coriat, whose name 
Paterson had chosen as a whimsical one. 
“ Tom Coriat,” said he, “was a humour- 
ist about the court of James the First. 
He had a mixture of learning, of wit, and 
of buffoonery. He first travelled through 
Europe, ana published his travels.® He 
afterwards travelled on foot through Asia, 
and had made many remarks ; but he 
died at Mandoa, and his remarks were 
lost.” 

We talked of gaming, and animad- 
verted oi\rit with severity. Johnson: 
“Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggi'avate 
the matter. It is not roguery to play 
with a man who is ignorant of the game, 
while you are master of it, and so win his 
money ; for he thinks he can play better 
than you, as you think you can play bet- 

1 Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his know- 
ledge of books. B. 

‘‘i Mr. Paterson, in a pamphlet, produced ^me 
evidence • to shew, that his work was written 
before Sterne’s Sentimental Journey appeared. 
B. 

3 Coriat’ s Crudities hastily gobled uj in five 
Months Travels in France^ Seevoy^ Italy^ &*e. 
London, i6ii. A new edition was published in 
X776 containing his Letters from India and other 
new matter, .poriat was born in 15771 ^ucated 
at Westminster and Oxford, and dira at Surat 
in 16x7. See Wood’s A then.- Ojton, 


ter than he ; and the superior skill carries 
it.” Erskine : “ He is a fool, but you 
are not a ro^ue.” Johnson : “That’s 
much about the, truth, Sir. It must be 
considered, that a man who only does 
what every one of the society to which he 
belongs would do, is not a dishonest man. 
In the Republic of Sparta, it was agreed 
that stealing was not dishonourable, if 
not discovered. I do not commend a 
society where there is an agreement that 
what would not otherwise be fair, shall 
be fair ; but I maintain, that an individual 
of any society, who practises what is 
allowed, is not a dishonest man.” Bos- 
well : “So then. Sir, you do not think 
ill of a man who wins perhaps forty 
thousand pounds in a winter?” John- 
son : “ Sir, I do not call a gamester a 
dishonest man ; but I call him an unsocial 
man, an unprofitable man. Gaming is a 
mode of transferring property without 
producing any intermediate good. Trade 
gives employment to numbers, and so 
produces intermediate good.” 

Mr. Erskine told us that when he was 
in the island of Minorca, he not only read 
prayers but preached two sermons to the 
regiment. He seemed to object to the 
passage in Scripture, where we are told 
that the angel of the Lord smote in one 
night forty thousand Assyrians.* “ Sir,” 
said Johnson, “ you should recollect that 
there was a supernatural interposition; 
they were destroyed by pestilence. You 
are not to suppose that the angel of the 
Lord went about and stabbed each of 
them with a dagger, or knocked them on 
the head, man by man.” 

After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discus- 
sion took place, whether the present Earl 
of Buchan, when Lord Cardross, did right 
to refuse to go Secretary of the Embassy 
to Spain, when Sir James Gray, a man of 
inferior rank, went Ambassador. Dr. 
Johnson said, that perhaps in point of 
interest he did wrong ; but in point of 
dignity he ^did well. Sir Alexander in- 
sisted that he was wrong : and said that 
Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous 

^ Either Erskine or Boswell’s memory was at 
fault. 'The number was one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand (2 Kings xix. 35, and Isiuah 
i xxxvii. 36)- 
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thing for him. “Why, Sir,” said John- 
son, “ Mr. Pitt might think it an advan- 
tageous tAing for him to make him a 
vintner, and get him all ^he Portugal 
trade : but he would have demeaned him- 
self strangely had he accepted of such a 
situation. Sir, had he gone Secretary 
while his inferior was Ambassador, he 
would have been a traitor to his rank and 
family.” 

I talked of the little attachment which 
subsisted between near relations in Lon- 
don. “ Sir,” said Johnson, “ in a country 
so commercial as ours, where every man 
can do for himself, there is not so much 
occasion for that attachment. No man is 
thought the worse of here, whose brother 
was hanged. In uncommercial countries, 
many of the branches of a family must 
depend on the stock ; so, in order to make 
the head of the family take care of them, 
they are represented as connected with 
his reputation, that, self-love being inter- 
ested, he may exert himself to promote 
their interest. You have first large circles, 
or clans : as commerce increases, the 
connexion is confined to families; by 
degrees that too goes off, as having be- 
come unnecessary, and there being few 
opportunities of intercourse. One brother 
is a merchant in the city, and another is 
an officer in the guards ; how little inter- 
course can thesS two have ! ” 

I argued warmly for the old feudal 
system. Sir Alexander opposed it, and 
talked of the pleasure of seeing all men ' 
free and independent. Johnson : “ I 
agree with •Mr. Boswell, that there must 
be high satisfaction in being a feudal lord ; 
but we are to consider, that we ought not 
to wish to have a number of men unhappy 
for the satisfaction of one.” — I maintained 
that numbers, namely, the vassals or fol- 
lowers, were not unhappy ; for that there 
was a reciprocal satisfaction between the 
lord and them : he being kind in his 
authority over them ; they being respect- 
ful and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9, I cal^pd on him 
to beg he would go and dine with me at 
the Mitre tavern. He had resolved not to 
dine with me at all this day, I know not for 
what reason ; and I was so unwilling to 
be deprived of his company, that I was 


content to submit to suffer a want, which 
was at first somewhat painful, but he soon 
made me forget it ; and a man is always 
pleased with himself, when he finds his 
intellectual inclinations predominate. 

He observed, that to reason philoso- 
phically on the nature of prayer, was very 
unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew 
one friend, who was an honest man and a 
sensible man, who told him he had seen 
a ghost; old Mr. Edward Cave, the 
printer at St. John’s Gate. He said, Mr. 
Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed 
to be in great horror whenever it was 
mentioned. Boswell : “ Pray, Sir, 

what did he say was the appearance?” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, something of a 
shadowy being. ” 

T mentioned witches, and asked him 
what they properly meant. Johnson : 
“ W’hy, Sir, they properly mean those 
who make use of the aid of evil spirits.” 
Boswell: “There is no doubt. Sir, a 
general report and belief of their having 
existed.” Johnson: “You have not 
only the general report and belief, but 
you have many voluntary solemn confes- 
sions.” He did not affirm anything posi- 
[ tively upon a subject which it is the 
fashion of the times to laugh at as a matter 
of absurd credulity. He only seemed 
willing, as a candid incpiirer after truth, 
however strange and inexplicable, to shew 
that he understood what might be urged 
for it.^ 

On Friday, April 10, I dined with him 
at General Oglethorpe’s where ’^e found 
Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been men- 
tioned, Johnson said they were as ancient 
as the siege of Thebes, which he proved 
by a passage in one of the tragedies of 
Euripides. ’■* 

I started the question, whether duelling 
was consistent with moral duty. The 
brave old General fired at this, and said, 
with a lofty air, “ Undoubtedly a man has 
a right to defend his honour.” Gold- 

1 See this curious question treated by him with 
most acute ability, Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides^ 3d edit. p. 33. B. 

2 Probably in the Pkanissa, 1104-1^. /. Bos- 
well Jun: 
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SMITH (turning to me) : “I ask you first, 
Sir, what would you do if you were 
affronted ? ” I answered, I should think 
it necessary to fight. ‘ ‘ Why then, ” replied 
Goldsmith, “that solves the question.” 
Johnson; “No, Sir, it does not solve 
the question. It does not follow, that 
what a man would do is therefore right.” 

1 said, 1 wished to have it settled, whether 
duelling was contrary to the laws of 
Christianity. Johnson immediately en- 
tered on the subject, and treated it in a 
masterly manner ; and so far as I have 
been able to recollect, his thoughts were 
these : “ Sir, as men become in a high 
degree refined, various causes of offence 
arise ; which are considered to be of such 
importance, that life must be staked to 
atone for them, though in reality they are 1 
not so. A body that has received a very | 
fine polish may be easily hurt. Before 
men arrive at this artificial refinement, if 
one tells his neighbour, — he lies, his 
neighbour tells him, — he lies ; if one gives 
his neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives 
him a blow : but in a state of highly | 
polished society, an affront is held to be j 
a serious injury. It must, therefore, be ! 
resented, or rather a duel must be fought 
upon it ; as men have agreed to banish 
from their society one who puts up with 
an affront without fighting a duel. Now, 
Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in self- 
defence. He, then, who fights a duel, 
does not fight from passion against his 
antagonist, but out of self-defence ; to 
avert the stigma of the world, and to pre- 
vent hiikGelf from being driven out of 
society. I coMd wish there was not that 
superfluity of refinement ; but while such 
notions prevail, no doubt a man may law- 
fully fi^ht a duel.” 

Let It be remembered, that this justifi- 
cation is applicable only to the person 
who receives an affront. All mankind 
must condemn the aggressor.^ 

The General told us, that when he was 
a very young man, I think only fifteen, 

Boswell's eldest son, Sir Alexander, ^was 
killed by Mr. Stuart of Dunearii in a duel arising 
out of some political squibs published in a Scottish 
newspaper, The Sentinel. At Stuart’s trial this 
conversation was quoted in his defence by his 
counsel Jeffrey. See Lockhart’s Life of ScotU vi. 
528, and sW. 33, note. 


serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
he was sitting in a company at table with 
a Prince of Wirtemberg. 'fhe Prince 
took up a glaos of wine, and, by a fillip, 
made some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. 
Here was a nice dilemma. To have 
challenged him instantly, might have fixed 
a quarrelsome character upon the young 
soldier : to have taken no notice of it, 
might have been considered as cowardice* 
Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his eye 
upon the Prince, and smiling all the time, 
as if he took what his Highness had done 
in jest, said, ** Mon Prince — ” (I forget 
the French words he used, the purport 
however was), “ That’s a good joke ; but 
we do it much better in England ; ” and 
threw a whole glass of wine in the Prince’s 
face. An old General who sat by, said, 
“// bien fait, mon Prince, vous Vavez 
cotnmenci:** and thus all ended in good 
humour. 

Dr. Johnson said, “Pray, General, 
give us an account of the siege of Bel- 
grade.” . Upon which the General, pour- 
ing a little wine upon the table, described 
every thing with a wet finger : “ Here 
we were, here were the Turks,” &c. &c. 
Johnson listened with the closest at- 
tention. 

A question was started, how far people 
who disagreed in a capital point can live 
in friendship together. Johnson said they 
might. Goldsmith said they could not, 
as they had not the idem velle atque idem 
nolle, — the same likings and the same 
aversions. Johnson: “Why, Sir, you 
must shun the subject as to which you 
disagree. For instance, 1 can live very 
well with Burke : I loife his knowledge, 
his genius, his diffusion, and affluence of 
conversation ; but I would not talk to 
him of the Rockingham party. ” Gold- 
smith : “ But, Sir, when people live 
together who have something as to which 
they disagree, and which they want to 
shun, they will be in the situation men- 
tioned in the story of Bluebeard ; ‘You 
may look jpto all the chambers but one.’ 
But we should have the greatest inclination 
to look into that chamber, to talk of that 
subject.” Johnson (with a loud voice) : 
“ Sir, I am not saying that j/ou could live 
in friendship with a man from whom you 
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differ as to some point : I am only saying 
that / could do it. You put me in mind 
of Sappho in Ovid.” ^ .1 

Goldsmith told us, that he was now 
busy in writing a Natural History ; and, 
that he might have full leisure for it, he 
had taken lodgings, at a farmer’s house, 
near to the six mile-stone on the Edge- 
ware-road, and had carried down his 
books in two returned post-chaises. He 
said, he believed the farmer’s family 
thought him an odd character, similar to 
that in which the Spectator appeared to 
his landlady and her children : he was The 
Gentleman, Mr. Mickle, the translator 
of “ The Lusiad,” and I, went to visit 
him at this place a few days afterwards. 
He was not at home ; but having a 
curiosity to see his apartment, we went 
in, and found curious scraps of descrip- 
tions of animals, scrawled upon the wall 
with a black lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being introduced, 
Johnson repeated what he had told me of 
a friend of his, an honest man, and a man 
of sense, having asserted to him, that he 
had seen an apparition. Goldsmith told 
us, he was assured by his brother, the 
Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, that he also 
had seen one. General Oglethorpe told 
us that Prendergast, an officer in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s army, had men- 
tioned to many of his friends that he 
should die on a particular day : that upon 
that day a battle took place with the 
French ; that after it was over, and Pren- 
dergast wa^ still alive, his brother officers, 
whue they were yet in the field, jestingly 
asked him, whei* was his prophecy now. 
Prendergast gravely answered, “I shall 
die, notwithstanding what you see. ” Soon 
afterwards, there came a shot from a 
French battery, to which the orders for a 
cessation of arms had not yet reached, and 
he was killed upon the spot. Colonel 
Cecil, who took possession of his effects, 

1 See Ovid. Epist.^ Sapph. Phaon, 31 — 40. 
Johnson was clearly thinking of thellast couplet 
of the passage, which Pope has thus para- 
phrased : 

^ If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign. 

But such as merit, such as equal thine. 

By none, alas ! by none thou canst be mov’d, 

Phaon alone by Phaon must be lov’d.” 


found in his pocket-book the following 
solemn entry: [Here the date.] “Dreamt 

— or * Sir John Friend meets 

me : ” (here the very day on which he 
was killed was mentioned). Prendergast 
had been connected with Sir John Friend, 
who was executed for high-treason. 
General Oglethorpe said, he was with 
Colonel Cecil, when Pope came and in- 
quired into the truth of this story, which 
made a great noise at the time, and was 
then confirmed by the Colonel.^ 

On Saturday, April ii, he appointed 
me to come to him in the evening, when 
he should be at leisure to give me some 
assistance for the defence of Hastie, the 
schoolmaster of Campbelltown, for whom 
T was to appear in the House of I^ords. 
When I came, I found him unwilling to 
exert himself. I pressed him to write 
down his thoughts upon the subject. He 
said, “There’s no occasion for my writ- 
ing. Til talk to you.” He was, how- 
ever, at last prevailed on to dictate to me, 
while I wrote as follows : 

“ The charge is, that he has used immoderate 
and cruel correction. Correction, in itself, is not 
cruel; children, being not reasonable, can be 
governed only by fear. To impress this fear, is 
therefore one of the first duties of those who have 
the care of children. It is the duty of a parent ; 
and has never been thought inconsistent with 
parental tenderness. It is the duty of a master, 
who is in his highest exaltation when he is loco 
parentis. Yet,_ as good things become evil by 
excess, correction, by being immoderate, may 
become cruel. But when is correction immoder- 
ate? ^ When it 'is more frequent or more severe 
than is required ad monendum et docendutn^ for 
reformation and instruction. seve'ilty is cruel 
which obstinacy makes necessary : for the greatest 
cruelty would be, to desist, and leave the scholar 
too careless for^nstruction, and too much hardened 
for reproof. Locke, in his treatise of Education, 
mentions a mother, with applause, who whipped 


2 Here was a blank, which may be filled up 
thus; — “war told by an apparition;" — the 
writer being probably uncertain whether he was 
asleep or awake, -when his mind was impressed 
with the solemn presentiment with which the fact 
afterwards happened so wonderfully to cor- 
respond. B. 

3 Prendergast or Pendergrass, revealed the 
Assassination Plot of xte6 to the :King when he 
found its real design. He was a Roman Catholic 
who would have joined willingly in a Jacobite 
insurrection, but would have nothing to do with 
murderers. See Macaulay’s History r/ England^ 
iv. 662-4. 
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an infant eight times before she had subdued it ; 
for had she stopped at the seventh act of correc- 
tion, her daughter, says he, would have been 
ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in young minds 
are very different : as different must be the de- 
grees of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar 
must be corrected till ,he is subdued. The dis- 
cipline of a school is military. There must be 
either unbounded licence or absolute authority. 
The master,^ who punishes, not only consults the 
future happiness of him who is the immediate 
subject of correction, but he propagates obedience 
'through the whole school ; and establishes re- 
gularity by exemplary justice. The victorious 
obstinacy of a single boy would make his future 
endeavours of reformation or instruction totally 
ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, inu.st never be 
victorious. Yet, it is well known, that there 
sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, 
that laughs at all common punishment, and bids 
defiance to all common degrees of pain. Correc- 
tion must be proportioned to occasions. The 
flexible will be reformed by gentle discipline, and 
the refractory must be subdued by harsher 
methods. The degrees of scholastic, as of 
military punishment, no stated rules can ascer- 
tain, It must be enforced till it overpowers 
temptation ; till stubbornness becomes flexible, 
and perverseness regular. Custom and reason 
have, indeed, set some bounds to scholastic pen- 
alties. The schoolmaster inflicts no capital pun- 
ishments ; nor enforces his edicts by eitner death 
or mutilation. The civil law has wisely deter- 
mined, that a master who strikes at a .scholar’s 
eye shall be considered as criminal. But punish- 
ments, however -severe, that produce no lasting 
evil, may be just and reasonable, because they 
may be necessary. Such have been the punish- 
ments used by the respondent. No scholar has 
gone from him either blind or lame, or with any 
of his limbs or powers injured or iiiipairc'l. They 
were irregular, and he punished them ; they were 
obstinate, and he enforced his punishment. ^ But 
however provoked, he never exceeded the limits 
of moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond 
present pain : and how much of that was required, 
no man is so little able to determine as those who 
have detsjunined against him : — the parents of 
the offenders.— lit has been said, that he used 
unprecedented and improper in.struinents of cor- 
rection. Of this accusation the meaning is not very 
easy to be found. No instrument of correction 
is more proper than another, but as it is better 
adapted to produce present pain without lasting 
mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no 
lasting mischief has ensued ; and therefore, how- 
ever unusual, in hands so cautious they were 
proper. — It has been objected, that the respond- 
ent admits the charge of cruelty, by producing 
no evidence to confute it. Let it be considered, 
that his scholars are either dispersed at large in 
the world, or continue to inhabit the place in 
which they were bred. Those who are dispensed 
cannot be found ; those who remain are the sons 
of his prosecutors, and are not likely^ to support a 
man to whom their fathers are enemies, if it be 
supposed that the enmity of their fathers proves 
the justne^ of the charge, it must be considered 
how often experience shews us, that mta who are 
angry on one ground will accuse on another; 


with how little kindness, in a town of low trade 
a man who lives by learning is regained ; and how 
implicitly, where the inhabitants are not very 
rich, a rich mkn is hearkened to and followed. In 
a place like Campbelltown, it is easy for one of 
the principal inhabitants to make a party. It is 
easy for that party to heat^ themselves with im- 
aginary grievances. It is easy for them to 
oppress a man poorer than themselves ; and 
natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persist- 
ing in oppression. The argument which attempts 
to prove the impropriety of restoring him to the 
school, by alleging that he has lost the confidence 
of the people, is not the subject of juridical con- 
sideration ; for he is to suffer, if he must suffer, 
not for their judgment, but for his own actions. 
It may be convenient for them to have another 
master ; but it is a convenience of their own 
making. It would be likewise convenient for 
him to find another school ; but this convenience 
he cannot obtain. — The question is not what i.s 
now convenient, but what is generally right. If 
the people of Campbelltown be distre.ssed by 
the restoration of the respondent, they are 
distressed only by their own fault ; ^ by tur- 
bulent passions and unreasonable desires ; by 
tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice, 
which virtue has surmounted." 

“ This, Sir,” said he, “you are to turn 
in your mind, and make the best use of it 
you can in your speech.” 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said, “ Sir, 
he is so much afraid of being unnoticed 
that he often talks merely lest you should 
forget that he is in the company.” Bos- 
well ; “Yes, he stan^ forward.” 
Johnson : “True, Sir ; but if a man is 
to stand forward, he should wish to do it 
not in an awkward posture, not in rags, 
not so as that he shall only be exposed to 
ridicule.” BoswELL : “For my part, I 
like very well to hear honest Goldsmith 
talk away carelessly.” Johnson : “ Why 
yes. Sir ; but he should not like to hear 
himself.” 

On Tuesday, April 14, the decree of the 
Court of Session in the Schoolmaster’s 
cause was reversed in the House of Lords 
after a very eloquent speech by Lord 
Mansfield, who shewed himself an adept 
in school discipline, but I thought was too 
rigorous towards my client. On the even- 
ing of the next day I supped with Dr. 
Johnson,^ at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern in the Strand, in company with 
Mr. Langton and his brother-in-law, Lord 
Binning. 1 repeated a sentence of Lord 
Mansfield’s speech, of which, by the aid 
of Mr. Longlands, the solicitor on the 
other side, who obligingly allowed me to 
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compare his note with my own, I have a 
full copy : My Lords, severity is not the 
way to govern either boy| or men.'* 
“Nay,” said Johnson, “it is the way to 
gover7t them. I know not whether it be 
the way to mend them.” 

I talked of the recent expulsion of six 
students from the University of Oxford, 
who were Methodists, and would not 
desist from publicly praying and exhort- 
ing.^ Johnson : “ Sir, that expulsion 
was extremely just and proper. What 
have they to do at a University, who are 
not willing to be taught, but will presume 
to teach ? Where is religion to be learnt, 
but at a University? Sir, they were ex- 
amined, and found to be mighty ignorant 
fellows.’* Boswell : “ But, was it not 
hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told 
they were good beings ? ” Johnson : “ I 
believe they might be good beings ; but 
they were not fit to be in the University 
of Oxford. A cow is a very good animal 
in the field ; but we turn her out of a 
garden.” Lord Elibank used to repeat 
this as an illustration uncommonly 
happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to 
talk, and exercise his wit, though I should 
myself be the object of it, I resolutely 
ventured to undertake the defence of 
convivial indulg^ce in wine, though he 
was not to-night in the most genial 
humour. After urging the common 
plausible topics, I at last had recourse to 
the maxim, in vino veritas, a man who is 
well warmed with wine will speak truth. 
Johnson ; Why, Sir, that may be an 
argument for drinking, if you suppose men 
in general to be liars. But, Sir, I would 
not keep company with a fellow, who lies 
as long as he is sober, and whom you must 
make drunk before you can get a word of 
truth out of him.” “ 

Mr. Langton told us, he was about to 

^ Six members of St. Edmund’s Hall were ex- 
pelled in May 1768, nominally for their ignorance, 
in reality for the cause here mentionec^ JDr. Hill. 

Mrs. Piozzi, in her Anecdotes^ p_. 261, has 
given an erroneous account of this incident, as of 
many others. She pretends to relate it from re- 
collection, as if she herself had been present : 
when the fact is that it was communicated to her 
by me. She has represented it as a personality, 
and the true point has escaped her. B. 


establish a school upon his estate, but it 
had been suggested to him that it might 
have a tendency to make the people less 
industrious. Johnson : “No, Sir. 
While learning to read and write is a dis- 
tinction, the few who have that distinction 
may be the less inclined to work ; but 
when every body learns to read and \vrite, 
it is no longer a distinction. A man who 
has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man to^ 
work ; but if every body had laced waist-’ 
coats, we should have people working in 
laced waistcoats. There are no people 
whatever more industrious, none who 
work more, than our manufacturers ; yet 
they have all learnt to read and write. 
Sir, you must not neglect doing a thing 
immediately good, from fear of re- 
mote evil ; — ^from fear of its being 
abused. A man who has candles may sit 
up too late, which he would not do if he 
had not candles ; but nobody will deny 
that the art of making candles, by which 
light is continued to us beyond the time 
that the sun gives us light, is a valuable 
art, and ought to be preserved.” Bos- 
well : “ But, Sir, would it not be better 
to follow nature ; and go to bed and rise 
just as nature gives us light or withholds 
it?” Johnson : “No, Sir ; for then we 
should have no kind of equality in the 
partition of our lime between sleeping and 
waking. It would be very diflerent in 
different seasons and in different places. 
In some of the northern parts of Scotland 
how little light is there in the depth of 
winter ! ** 

We talked of Tacitus, aiul I htizarded 
an opinion that with all his merit for 
penetration, shrewdness of judgment, 
and terseness of expression, he was too 
compact, too much broken into hints, as 
it were, and therefore too difficult to be 
understood. To my great satisfaction, 
Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opinion. 
“ Tacitus, Sir, seems to me rather to 
have made notes for an historical work, 
than to have written a history.”* 

3 It is remarkable that Lord Monboddo, whom, 
on account of his resembling Dr. Johnson in 
some particulars, Foote called an Elzevir edition 
of him, has, by coincidence, made the very same 
remark. Qrigin and Progress of Language^ 
vol. iii. zd. edit. p. 219. B. 

R 
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At this time it appears from his 
“ Prayers and Meditations,” that he had 
been more than commonly diligent in 
religious duties, particularly in reading 
the Holy Scriptures. It was Passion 
Week, that solemn season which the 
Christian world has appropriated to the 
commemoration of the mysteries of our 
redemption, and during which, whatever 
.embers of religion are in our breasts, will 
be kindled into pious warmth. 

I paid him short visits both on Friday 
and Saturday, and seeing his large folio 
Greek Testament before him, beheld him 
with a reverential awe, and would not 
intrude upon his time. While he was 
thus employed to* such good purpose, and 
while his friends in their intercourse with 
him constantly found a vigorous intellect 
and a lively imagination, it is melancholy 
to read in his private register, My mind 
is unsettled and my memory confused. I 
have of late turned my thoughts with a 
very useless earnestness upon past in- 
cidents. I have yet got no command over 
my thoughts ; an unpleasing incident is 
almost certain to hinder my rest.” 
(/V. and Med, p. III.) What philo- 
sophic heroism was it in him to 
appear with such manly fortitude to the 
world, while he was inwardly so dis- 
tressed ! We may surely believe that the 
mysterious principle of being “made 
perfect through suffering,” was to be 
strongly exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, 
General Paoli and 1 paid him a visit 
before brinnei; We talked of the notion 
that blind persons can distinguish colours 
by the touch. Johnson said, that Pro- 
fessor Sanderson^ mentions his having 
attempted to do it, but that he found he 
was aiming at an impossibility ; that to 
be sure a difference in the surface makes 
the difference of colours ; but that 
difference is so fine, that it is not sensible 
to the touch. The General mentioned 
jugglers and fraudulent gamesters, who 
could know cards by the touch. Dr. i 
Johnson said, “ The cards used by such 


I Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Cambiddge ; died 1739 ; he lost hi^sight from 
j^nall-pox >imen only two years old. IVright, 


persons must be less polished than ours 
commonly are.” 

We talke^ of sounds. The General 
said there was no beauty in a simple 
sound, but only in an harmonious com- 
position of sounds. 1 presumed to 
differ from this opinion, and mentioned 
the soft and sweet sound of a fine woman’s 
voice. Johnson : “No, Sir, if a serpent 
or a toad uttered it, you would think it 
ugly.” Boswell: “ So you would think, 

I Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttered 
by one of those animals.” Johnson : 
“ No, Sir, it would be admired. We 
have seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as 
little as toads ” (laughing). 

Talking on the subject of taste in the 
arts, he said that difference of taste was, 
in truth, difference of skill. Boswell : 
“But, Sir, is there not a (quality called 
taste, which consists merely in perception 
or in liking? For instance, we find 
people differ much as to what is the best 
style of English composition. Some 
think Swift’s the best ; others prefer a 
fuller and grander way of writinjg.” 
Johnson: “Sir, you must first define 
what you mean by style, before you can 
judge who has a good taste in style, and 
who has a bad. The two classes of 
persons whom you have mentioned, don’t* 
differ as to good and bad. They both 
agree that Swiff has a good neat style ; 
but one loves a neat style, another loves 
a style of more splendour. In like man- 
ner, one loves a plain coat, another loves 
a laced coat ; but neither will deny that 
each is good in its kind.” * 

While I remained in London this 
spring, 1 was with him at several other 
times, both by himself and in company. 

I dined with him one day at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with 
Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. 
Vansittart of Oxford. Without spe- 
cifying each particular day, I have 
preserved the following memorable 
things. 

1 regr&ited the reflection in his preface 
to Shakespeare against Garrick, to whom 
we cannot but apply the following 
passage: “1 collated such copies as 1 
could procure, and wished for more, but 
have not found the collectors of these 
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rarities very communicative. ” I told him, 
that Garrick had complained to me of it, 
and had vindicated himself by assuring 
me that Johnson was mad# welcome to 
the full use of his collection, and that he 
left the key of it with a servant, with 
orders to have a fire and every con- 
venience for him. I found Johnson’s 
notion was, that Garrick wanted to be 
courted for them, and that, on the 
contrary, Garrick should have courted 
him, and sent him the plays of his own 
accord. But, indeed, considering the 
slovenly and careless manner in which 
books were treated by Johnson, it could 
not be expected that scarce and valuable 
editions should have been lent to him. 

A gentleman^ having to some of the 
usual arguments for drinking added this : 
“You know, Sir, drinking drives away 
care, and makes us forget whatever is 
disagreeable. Would not you allow a 
man to drink for that reason ? ” Johnson : 
“Yes, Sir, if he sat next^^^w.” 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis 
Osborne’s works, and asked him what he 
thought of that writer. He answered, 
“A conceited fellow. Were a man to 
write so now, the boys would throw 
stones at him.” He, however, did not 
alter my opinion of a favourite author, to 
whom I was first directed by his being 
quoted in “ Tht Spectator,”® and in whom 
I have found much shrewd and lively 
sense, expressed indeed in a style some- 
what quaint, which, however, I do not 
dislike. His book has an air of originality. 
We figure 4o ourselves an ancient gentle- 
man talking to us. 

When one ortiis friends endeavoured 
to^ maintain that a country gentleman 
might contrive to pass his life very 
agreeably, ** Sir,” said he, “you cannot , 
give me an instance of any man who is 
permitted to lay out his own time, con- 
triving not to have tedious hours. ” This 
observation, however, is equally applicable 
to gentlemen who live in cities, and are 
of no profession. 


He said, “there is no permanent 
national character ; it varies according to 
circumstances. Alexander the Cireat 
swept India : now the Turks sweep 
Greece.” 

A learned gentleman who in the course 
of conversation wished to inform us of 
this simple fact, that the counsel upon the 
circuit at Shrewsbury were much bitten 
by fleas, took, I suppose, seven or eight 
minutes in relating it circumstantially. 
He in a plenitude of phrase told us that 
large bales of woollen cloth were lodged 
in the town -hall ; — that by reason of this, 
fleas nestled there in prodigious numbers ; 
that the lodgings of the counsel were near 
the town-hall ; — and that those little ani- 
mals moved from place to place with won- 
derful agility. Johnson sat in great im- 
patience till the gentleman had finished 
his tedious narrative, and then burst out 
(playfully however), “ It is a pity. Sir, 
that you have not seen a lion ; for a flea 
has taken you such a time, that a lion 
must have served you a twelvemonth.”® 

He would not allow Scotland to derive 
any credit from I.ord Mansfield ; for he 
was educated in England. “Much,” said 
he, “maybe made of a Scotchman, if he 
be cauf^ht young. ” 

Talking of a modern historian and a 
modern moralist, he said, “There is 
more thought in the moralist than in the 
historian. There is but a shallow stream 
of thought in history.” Boswell : “ But 
surely. Sir, an historian has reflection.” 
Johnson; “Why yes. Sir; and so has 
a cat when she catches a mousi^ for her 
kitten. But she canrltot w'lile like 
[Beattie] ; neither can [Robertson].” 

lie said, “lam very unwilling to read 
the manuscripts of authors, and give them 
my opinion. If the authors who apply to 
me have money, I bid them boldly print 
without a name ; if they have written in 
order to get money, I tell them to go to 
the booksellers and make the best bargain 
they can.” Boswell : “ But, Sir, if a 
bookseller should bring you a manuscript 


1 No doubt the gentleman was Boswell. Dr. 
^m^lMll Kcords a similar^ convention at Mr. 


le’s table, in his diary for April z, 1775 ; se< 
— Napier* r-i- «. — c 
> No. fso. 


Mrs* Napier’s 256. 

No. 150, See also The Tatlery 330. 


> Mrs. Piozzt, to whom 1 told this anecdote, 
has related it, as if the gentleman had given '* the 
natural history of the mouse." Anecdotes^ y. 
t9t. B. The learned gentleman was Dr. Vansit- 
tart. Cnoker. 

R 2 
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to look at?” Johnson : “Why, Sir, I 
would desire the bookseller to take it 
away.” 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had 
resided long in Spain, and was unwilling 
to return to Britain. JOHNSON : “ Sir, 
he is attached to some woman.” Bos- 
well : “I rather believe. Sir, it is the 
fine climate which keeps him there.” 
Johnson : “Nay, Sir, how can you talk 
so ? What is climate to happiness ? Place 
me in the heart of Asia, should I not be 
exiled? What proportion does climate 
bear to the complex system of human 
life? You may advise me to go to live 
at Bologna to eat sausages. The sausages 
there are the best in the world ; they 
lose much by being carried.” 

On Saturday, May 9 , Mr. Dempster 
and I had agreed to dine by ourselves at 
the British Coffee-house. Johnson, on 
whom I happened to call in the morning, 
said, he would join us, which he did, and 
we spent a very agreeable day, though I 
recollect but little of what passed. 

lie said, “Walpole was a minister 
given by the King to the people : Pitt 
was a minister given bv the people to the 
King, — as an adjunct. 

“ The misfortune of Goldsmith in con- 
versation is this ; he goes on without 
knowing how he is to get off. His genius 
is great, but his knowledge is small. As 
they say of a generous man, it is a pity 
he is not rich, we may say of Goldsmith, 
it is a pity he is not knowing. He would 
not keep his knowledge to himself.” 

Before leav^ing London this year, I con- 
sulted him upon a question purely of 
Scotch law. It was held of old, and 
continued for a long period, to be an 
established principle in that law, that 
whoever intermeddled with the effects of 
a person deceased, without the interposi- 
tion of legal authority to guard against 
embezzlement, should be subjected to pay 
all the debts of the deceased, as having 
been guilty of what was technically called 
vicious intromission. The Court of Ses- 
sion had gradually relaxed the strictness 
of this principle, where the interference 
proved had been inconsiderable. In a 
case^ which came before that Court the 

1 Wilson against Smith and Armour. B. 


preceding winter, I had laboured to per- 
suade the judge to return to |.he ancient 
law. It was my own sincere opinion, that 
they ought \o adhere to it ; but I had 
exhausted all my powers of reasoning in 
vain. Johnson thought as 1 did ; and in 
order to assist me in my application to 
the Court for a revision and alteration of 
the judgment, he dictated to me the 
following argument : 

“ This, we are told, is a law which has its 
force only from the long practice of the Court : 
and may, therefore, be suspended or modified as 
the Court shall think proper. 

“ Concerning the power of the Court to make 
or to suspend a law, we have no intention to in- 
quire. It is sufficient for our purpose that every 
ju.st law is dictated by reason ; and that the prac- 
tice of every legal Court is regulated by equity. 
It is the quality of reason to be invariable and 
constant ; and of equity, to give to one man what, 
in the same case, is given to another. The ad- 
vantage which humanity derives from law is 
this : that the law gives every man a rule of ac- 
tion, and prescribes a mode of conduct which 
shall entitle him to the support and protection of 
society. That the law may be a rule of action, 
it is necessary that it be known ; it is neces.sary 
that it be permanent and stable. The law is the 
measure of civil right : but if the measure be 
changeable, the extent of the thing measured 
never can be settled. 

“ To permit a law to be modified at discretion, 
is to leave the community without law.^ It is to 
withdraw the djrection of that public wisdom, by 
which the deficiencies of private understanding 
are to be .supplied. It is to suffer the ra.sh and 
ignorant to act at discretion, r.nd then to depend 
for the legality of that action on the .sentence of 
the judge. He that is thus governed, lives not 
by law, but by opinion : not by a certain rule to 
which he can apply his intention before he acts, 
but by an uncertain and variable opinion, which 
he can never know but after he has committed 
the act on which that opinion shUll be passed. 
He lives by a law (if a law it be) which he can 
never know before he has i 5ended it. To this 
j case may be justly applied that important prin- 
ciple, misera est sefvitus uhi Jus esi aut incog- 
nitum aut vagum. If Intromission be not 
criminal till it exceeds a certain point, and that 
point be un.settled, and consequently different in 
different minds, the right of Intromission, and 
the right of the creditor ari.sing from it, are all 
jura vaga, and, by consequence, are jura incog- 
nita; and the re.sult can be no other than a 
misera sefvitus, an uncertainty concerninf^ the 
event of action, a servile dependence on private 
opinion. , 

** It may be urged, and with great plausibility, 
that there may m Intromission without fraud ; 
which, however true, will by no means justify an 
occasional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. 
The end of law is protection as well as vengeance. 
Indeed, vengeance is never used but to strengthen 
protection. That society only is well governed, 
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where life is freed from danger and from sus- 
picion ; whege possession is so sheltered by 
salutary prohibitions, that violation is prevented 
more frequently than punished.* Such a pro- 
hibition was this, while it operated with its 
original force. The creditor of the deceased was 
not only without loss, but without fear. He was 
not to seek a remedy for an injury suffered ; for 
injury was warded off. 

"As the law has been .sometimes ^ministered, 
it lays us open to wounds, because it is imagined 
to have the power of healing. To punish fraud 
when it is detected, is the proper art of vindictive 
justice ; but to prevent frauds, and make punish- 
ment unnecessary, is the great employment of 
legislative wisdom. To permit Intromission, and 
to punish fraud, is to make law no better than a 
pitfall. To tread upon the brink is safe ; but to 
come a step farther is destruction. But, surely, 
it is better to enclo.se the gulf, and hinder all 
access, than by encouraging us to advance a 
little, to entice us afterwards a little farther, and 
let us perceive our folly only by our destruction. 

"As law supplies the weak witli^ adventitious 
strength, it likewise enlightens the ignorant with 
extrln.sic understanding. Law teaches us to know 
when we commit injury, and when we suffer it. 
It fixes certain marks upon actions, by which we 
are admonished to do or to forbear them. Qui 
sibi bene temperat in liciiisy^ says one of the 
father.s. nunqiiam cadet in illicita. He who 
never intromits at all, will never intromit with 
fraudulent intentions. 

"The relaxation of the law against vicious 
intromission has been very favourably represented 
liy a great master of jurisprudence,! who.se words 
have been exhibited with unnecessary pomp, and 
seem to be consideretl as irresistibly decisive. 
The great moment of his authority makes it 
necessary to examine his position. ‘Some ages 
ago,' .says he, ‘ beiare the ferocity of the inhabit- 
ants of this part of the island was subdued, the 
utmost severity of the civil law was necessary, 
to restrain individuals from plundering each 
other. Thus, the man who intermeddled irregu- 
larly with the moveables of a person deceased, 
was subjected to all the debts of the deceased 
without limitStion. This makes a branch of the 
law of Scotland, known by the name of vicious 
intromission ; and^ rigidly was this regulation 
applied in our Courts of Law, that the most 
trifling moveable abstracted maia fide sub- 
jected the iniermeddler to the foregoing con.se- 
quences, which proved in many instances a most 
rigorous punishment. But this severity was 
necessary, in order to subdue the undisciplined 
nature of our people. It is extremely remarkable 
that in proportion to our improvement in man- 
ners, this regulation has been gradually softened, 
and applied by our sovereign Court with a spar- 
ing hand.’ . , , 

I find myself under a necessity ^ observing 
that this learned and iudicious writer has not 
accurately distinguished the deficiencies and de- 
mands of the different conditions of human life, 
which, from a degree of savageiiess and inde- 


! Lord Karnes, in his Historical Law Tracts, 
B. 
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pendence, in which all laws are vain, passes or 
may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state 
of reciprocal benignity in which laws shall be no 
longer necessary. Men are first wild and un- 
social, living each man to himself, taking from 
the weak, and losing to the strong. In their first 
coalitions of society much of this original savage- 
ne.ss is retained. Of general happiness, the pro- 
duct of general confidence, there is yet no 
thought. Men continue to pro.secute their own 
advantages by the nearest way ; and the utmost 
severity of the civil law is nece.ssary to restrain 
individuals from plundering each other. The* 
restraints then necessary, are restraints from 
plunder, from acts of public violence, and undis- 
guised oppression. The ferocity of our ancestors, 
as of all other nations, produced not fraud, but 
rapine. They had not yet learned to cheat, and 
attempted only to rob. As manners grow more 
polished with the knowledge of good, men 
attain likewise dexterity in evil. Open rapine 
becomes le.ss frequent, and violence gives way to 
cunning. Those who before invaded pastures 
and stormed houses, now begin to enrich them- 
selves by unequal contracts and fraudulent intro- 
missions. It is not against the violence of 
ferocity, but the circumventions of deceit, that 
this law was framed ; and I am afraid the increase 
of commerce, and the inces.sant struggle for 
riches which oommerce excites, gives us no pros- 
pect of an end speedily to be expected of artifice 
and fraud. It therefore seems to be no very 
conclusive reasoning, which connects tho.se two 
propositions ; — ‘ the nation is become less fero- 
cious, and therefore the laws against fraud and 
covin'^ shall be relaxed.’ 

"Whatever reason may have influenced the 
judges to a relaxation of the law, it was not that 
the nation was grown less fierce ; and, 1 am 
afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that it is grown less 
fraudulent. 

" Since this law has been represented as rigor- 
ously and unreasonably penal, it seems not im- 
proper to consider what are the conditions and 
qualities that make the justice or propriety of a 
penal law. 

" To make a penal law reasonable and just, 
two conditions arc necessary, and proper. 
It is necessary that the law shoflld be adequate 
to its end ; that, if it be observed, it shall prevent 
the evil against which it is directed. It is, 
secondly, necessary that the end of the law be of 
such importance, as to deserve the security of a 
penal sanction. The other conditions of a penal 
law, whicli though not absolutely necessary, are 
to a very high degree fit, are, that to the moral 
violation of the law t here are many temptations, 
and that of the physical okservance there is great 
facility. 

"All these conditions apparently concur to 
justify the law which we are now considering. 
Its end is the security of property ; and property 
very often of great value. The niethod by which 
it effects the security is efficacious, because it 
admits, in its original rigour, no gradations of 


2 CoviUt a deceitful agreement between two or 
more to fte hurt of another. Johilson’s Dic- 
tionary. 
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injury ; but keeps guilt and innocence apart, by 
a distinct and definite limitation. He that in- 
tromits is criminal; he that intromits not is 
innocent. Of the two secondary considerations 
it cannot be denied that both are in our favour. 
The temptation to intromit is frequent and 
strong ; so strong and so frequent, as to require 
the utmost activity of justice, and vigilance of 
caution, to withstand Us prevalence ; and the 
method by which a man may entitle himself to 
legal intromission is so cmen and so facile, that 
to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent intention ; 
for why should a man omit to do (but for reasons 
which he will not confess) that which he can do 
so easily, and that which he knows to be required 
by the law? If temptation were rare, a penal 
law might be deemed unnecessary. If the duty 
enjoined by the law were of difficult performance, 
omission, though it could not be justified, might 
be pitied. But in the present case, neither equity 
nor compassion operate against it. A useful, a 
necessary law is broken, not only without a 
reasonable motive, but with^ all the inducements 
to obedience that can be derived from safety and 
facility. 

“ I therefore return to iiiy original position, 
that a law, to have its effects, must be permanent 
and stable. It may be said, in the language of 
the schools. Lex non recipit majus ct minus ^ — 
wc may have a law, or we may nave no law, but 
wc cannot have half a law. We must either 
have a rule of action, or be permitted to act by 
discretion and by chance. ^ Deviations from the 
law must be uniformly punished, or no man can 
be certain when he shall be safe. 

“That from the rigour of theoiiglnal institu- 
tion this Court has sometimes departed, cannot 
be denied. But, as it is evident that such 
deviations, as they make law uncertain, make 
life unsafe, 1 hope, that of departing from it 
there will now be an end ; that the wisdom of 
our ancestors will be treated with due reverence ; 
and that consistent and steady decisions will 
furnish the people with a rule of action, and 
leave fraud and fraudulent intromissions no 
future hope of impunity or escape." 

Withgfuch comprehension of mind, and 
such clearness of penetration, did he thus 
treat a subject altogether new to him, 
without any other preparation than my 
having stated to him the arguments which 
had been used on each side of the question. 
His intellectual powers appeared with 
peculiar lustre when tried against those 
of a writer of such fame as Lord Karnes, 
and that too in his Lordship’s own de- 
partment. 

This masterly argument, after being 
prefaced and concluded with some sen- 
tences of my own, and garnished with the 
usual formularies, was actually printed 
and laid before the Lords of Session, but 
without r>uccess. My respected friend 
Lord Hailes, however, one of that hon- 


ourable body, had critical sagacity enough 
to discover a more than ordinary hand in 
the Petitiofk I told him Dr. John- 
son had favoured me with his pen. His 
Lordship, with wonderful acumen^ point- 
ed out exactly where his composition 
began, and where it ended. But that I 
may do impartial justice, and conform to 
the great rule of Courts, Suum cuique 
tribuito^ I must add, that their Lordships 
in general, though they were pleased to 
call this “ a well-drawn paper,” preferred 
the former very inferior petition which I 
had written ; thus confirming the tnith of 
an observation made to me by one of their 
number, in a merry mood: “My dear 
Sir, give yourself no trouble in the com- 
position of the papers you present to us : 
for, indeed, it is casting pearls before 
swine.” 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. 
Johnson would this year accomplish his 
long-intended visit to Scotland. 

“ TO JAMKS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ The regret has not been little with which 
I have missed a journey so pregnant with pleas- 
ing expectations, as that in whiim I could promise 
myself not only the gratification of curiosity, both 
rational and fanciful, but the delight of seeing 
those whom 1 love and esteem. ****** *^ But 
such has been the course of things, that I could 
not come ; and such has beeif,' 1 am afraid, the 
state of my body, that it would not well have 
seconded my inclination. My body, 1 think, 
grows better, and 1 refer my hopes to another 
year ; for 1 am very sincere in my design to pay 
the visit, and take the ramble. In the meantime, 
do not omit any o{^rtunity of jjceeping up a 
favourable opinion of me in the minds of any of 
my friends. Beattie’s booLi.Sj I believe, every 
day more liked ; at least, T* like it more, as I 
look more upon it.^ 

“ I am glad if you got credit by your cause, 
and am yet of opinion, that our cause was good, 
and that the determination ought to have been 
in your favour. Poor Hastie, 1 think, had but 
his deserts. 

“You promised to get me a little Pindar, you 
may add to it a little Anacreon. 

“The leisure which 1 cannot enjoy, it will be 
a pleasure to hear that you employ upon the 
antiquities of the feudal establishment. The 
whofe sy.st« n of ancient tenures is gradually 
passing away ; and I wish to have the Iraowledge 


\ Essay on Truth, 1770, of which five large 
editions were sold in the first four years of publi- 
cation, besides three translations in French, 
Dutch, and German. Dr. Hill, 
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of it presold adequate and complete. For such 
an institution makes a very important part of the 
history of minkind. Do not u>rget a design so 
worthy of a scholar who studies ^he law of his 
country, and of a gentleman who may naturally 
be curious to know the condition of his own ances- 
tors. 1 am, dear Sir, yours with great affec- 
tion, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

" Augu.st 31, 1772.” 


'* TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, Dec. M5, 1772. 

Mv DEAR Sir, 

■»««««« 

" I WAS much disappointed that you did not 
come to Scotland last autumn. However, I must 
own that your letter prevents me from complain- 
ing ; not only because I am sensible that the state 
of your health was but too good an excuse, but 
becau.se you write in a strain which shews that 
you have agreeable views of the scheme which 
we have so long proposed. 

*««««« 

“ I communicated to Beattie what you said of 
his book in your last letter to me. He writes to 
me thus ; ' You judge very rightly in supposing 
that Dr. Johnson’s favourable opinion of my book 
must give me great delight. Indeed it is im- 
possible for me to say how much 1 am gratified 
oy it ; for there is not a man upon earrii whose 
good opinion 1 would be more ambitious to cul- 
tivate. His talents and his virtues 1 reverence 
more than any words can express. The extra- 
ordinary civilities (the paternal attentions I 
should rather say) and the many instructions I 
have had the honour to receive from him, will to 
me be a perpetual source of pleasure in the re- 
collection. 

‘ Dum mentor ipse ntei^ dum spiritus hos reget 
artus' (Virgii. yEh. iv. 336.) 

‘“I had still some thoughts, while the summer 
lasted, of bei^ obliged to go to London on some 
little bu.sines^ otherwise I should certainly have 
troubled him with a letter several months ago. 
and given some vei#to my gratitude and admir- 
ation. This I intend to do, a.s soon as I am left a 
little at leisure. Meantime, if you have occasion 
to write to him, 1 beg you will offer him my 
most respectful compliments, and assure him of 
the sincerity of my attachment and the warmth 
of my gratitude.* 

I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 

In 1773, his only publication was an 
edition of his folio Dictionary, ^ith addi- 
tions and corrections ; nor did he, so far 
as is known, furnish any productions of 
his fertile pen to any of his numerous 
friends or dependants, except the Preface* 
to his old amanuensis Macbean’s ** Die- j 


tionary of Ancient Geography.”' His 
“ Shakespeare,” indeed, which had been 
received with high approbation by the 
public, and gone through several editions, 
was this year re-published by George 
Steevens, Esq., a gentleman not only 
deeply skilled in ancient learning, and of 
very extensive reading in English litera- 
ture, especially the early writers, but at 
the same time of acute discernment and^ 
elegant taste. It is almost unnecessary 
to say, that by his great and valuable 
additions to Dr. Johnson’s work, he justly 
obtained considerable reputation : 

Divisnm imperinm cum J<nte Ceesar habet'* 

“ to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“I HAVE read your kind letter much more 
than the elegant Pind.-ir which it accompanied. 

I am always glad to find myself not forgotten ; 
and to be forgotten by you would give me great 
uneasiness. My northern friends have never 
licen unkind to me : I have from you, dear Sir, 
tastimonies of affection, which 1 have not often 
been able to excite ; and Dr. Beattie rates the 
testimony which 1 was desirous of paying to his 
merit, much higher than I should have thought 
it reasonable to expect. 

“ I have heard of your masquerade.- What 
says your synod to such innovations ? I am not 
studiously scrupulous, nor do I think a mas- 
querade either evil in itself, or very likely to be 
the occasion of evil ; yet as the world thinks it a 
very licentious relaxation of manners, 1 would 
not have been one of the first masquers in a 
country where no masquerade had ever been 
before.8 

“A new edition of my great Dictionary is 
printed, from a copy which I was persuaded to 
revise ; but having made no preparation, I was 
able to do very little. Some .superfluitifcs I have 
expunged, and some faults I hafe corrected, and 
here and there have scattered a remark ; but the 
main fabric of the work remains as it was. I had 
looked very little into it since I wrote it, and, 1 ' 
think, I found it full as often better, as worse, 
than 1 expected. 


1 He, however, wrote, or partly wrote, an 
epitaph on Mrs. Bell, wife of his friend John 
Bell, Esq. brother of the Rev. Dr. Bell, Pre- 
bendary of Wc.stmin.ster, which is^ printed in his 
Works. It is in English prose, and has so little 
of his manner that f did not believe he had any 
hand in it, till I was satisfied of the fact by the 
authority of Mr. Bell. B. 

3 Given by a lady at Edinburgh. B. The 
lady, Croker tells us, was the Countess Dowager 
of Fife. Boswell went as a Dumb Conjurer. 

3 There* had been masquerades in^Scotland ; 
but not for a very long time. B. 
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** Raretti and Davies have had a furious quar- 
rel; a quarrel, I think, irreconcilable. Dr. 
Goldsmi^ has a new comedy, which is expected 
in the spring. No name is yet given it. The 
chief diversion arises from a stratagem by which 
a lover is made to mistake his future father-in- 
law’s house for an inn. This, you see, borders 
upon farce. The dialogue is quick and gay, and 
the incidents are so prepared as not to seem im- 
probable. ^ 

“lam sorry that you lost your cause of Intro- 
mission, because I yet think the arguments on 
your side unanswerable. But you .seem, I think, 
lo say that you gained reputation even by your 
defeat ; and reputation you will daily gain, if you 
keep Lord Auchinleck’s precept in your mind, 
and endeavour to consolidate in your mind a 
firm and regular system of law, instead of pick- 
ing up occasional fragments. 

“ My health seems in general to improve ; but 
I have been troubled for many weeks with a vex- 
atious catarrh, which is sometimes .sufficiently 
distressful. I have not found any great effects 
from bleeding and physic, and am afraid that I 
must expect help from brighter days and softer 
air. 

“ Write to me now and then ; and whenever any 
good befalls you, make haste to let me know it, 
for no one will rejoice at it more than, dear Sir, 
your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Feb. 22, 1773. 

“You continue to stand very high in the favour 
of Mrs. Thrale.” 

While a former edition of my work was 
passing through the press, I was unex- 
pectly favoured with a packet from Phila- 
delphia, from Mr. James Abercrombie a 
gentleman of that country, who is pleased 
to honour me with very high praise of my 
“Life of Dr. Johnson.” To have the 
fame of my illustrious friend, and his 
faithful biographer, echoed from the New 
World ir extremely flattering ; Jind my 
grateful ackffowledgements shall be 
wafted across the Atlantic. Mr. Aber- 
crombie has politely conferred on me a 
considerable additional obligation, by 
transmitting to me copies of two letters 
from Dr. Johnson to American gentlemen. 
“Gladly, Sir,” says he, “would I have 
sent you the originals ; but being the only 
relics of the kind in America, they are 
considered by the possessors of such 
inestimable value, that no possible con- 
sideration would induce them to part with 
them. In some future publication of 
yours relative to that great and good man, 

1 SAf to Conquer was fir.st %cted on 

March 15, 1773, at Covent Garden. 


they may perhaps be thought worthy of 
in.sertion. ” e 

* “to MR. D d .2 

“Sir, 

“ That in the hurry of a sudden departure 
you should yet find leisure to consult my con- 
venience, is a degree of kindness, and an instance 
of regard, not only beyond my clajms, but above 
my expectation. You are not mistaken in sup- 
posing that I set a high value on my American 
friends, and that you should confer a very valu- 
able favour upon me by giving me an opportunity 
of keeping myself in their memory. 

“ I have taken the liberty of troubling you 
with a packet, to which I wish a safe and speedy 
conveyance, because I wish^ a safe and speedy 
voyage to him that conveys it. I am. Sir, your 
most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, John.son*s Court, 

“Fleet Street, March 4, 1773.’* 

“ TO THE REVEREND MR. WHITE.® 

“Dear Sir, 

“Your kindness for your friends accom- 
panies you across the Atlantic. It was long since 
observed by Horace, that no ship could leave 
care behind : you have been attended in your 
voyage by other powers,— by benevolence and 
constancy ; and I hope care did not often shew 
her face in their company. 

“ I received the copy of ‘ Rassclas.’ The im- 
pres.sion is not magnificent, but it flatters an 
author, because the printer seems to have ex- 
pected that it^ would be scattered among the 
people. The little book has been well received, 
and is translated into Italian, French, German, 
and Dutch. _ It has now one honour more by an 
American edition. 

“ 1 know not that much has happened^ since 
your departure that can engage your curiosity. 
Of all public transactions the whole world is now 
informed by the newspapers. Opposition seems 
to despond ; and the dissenters, though they have 
taken advantage of unsettled times, a.id a Govern- 
ment much enfeebled, seem not likely to gain any 
immunities. 

“ Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden, to which the manager pre- 


2 This gentleman, who now resides in America 
in a public character of considerable dignity, 
desired that his name might not be transcribed at 
full length. B. Croker supposes him to have 
been Mr. Richard Bland of Virginia, whose 
Inquiry into the Rights of the British Colonies 
was republished in London in 1770. 

3 Now Doitor White, and bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church in Pennsylvania. During his hrst 
visit to England in 1771, as a candidate for holy 
orders, he was several times in company with 
Dr. Johnson, who expressed a wish to see the 
edition of Rasselas^ which Dr. White told him 
had been printed in America. Dr. White on his 
return, immediately sent him a copy. Croker, 
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diets ill success. I hope he will be mistaken. I 
think it deserves a very kind reception. 

“I .shall %oon publish a' new edition of my 
large Dictionary; I have beeit persuaded to 
revise it, and have mended some faults, but added 
little to its usefulness. 

" No book has been published since your 
departure, of which much notice is taken. Fac- 
tion only fills the town with pamphlets, and 
greater subjects are forgotten in the noise of 
discord. 

“ Thus have I written, only to tell you how 
little I have to tell. Of myself 1 can only add, 
that hav ng been afflicted many weeks with a very 
troublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

“ I take the liberty which you give me of 
troubling you with a letter, of which you will 
plea.se to fill up the direction. I am. Sir, your 
mo.st humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 

“ London, March 4, 1773.” 

On Saturday, April 3, the day after iny 
arrival in London this year, I went to his 
house late in the evening, and sat with 
Mrs. Williams till he came home. I 
found in the “London Chronicle,” Dr. 
Goldsmith’s apology to the public for 
beating Evans, a bookseller, on account 
of a paragraph in a newspaper publi.shed 
by him, which Goldsmith thought imper- 
tinent to him and to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance. ^ The apology was written so 
much in Dr. Johnson’s manner, that both 
Mrs. Williams and I supposed it to be 
his ; but when^hc came home, he soon 
undeceived us. When he said to Mrs. ; 
Williams, “Well, Dr. Goldsmith’s mani- 
festo has got into your paper ; ” I asked 
him if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with 
an air that made him see I .suspected it 
was his, thdugh subscribed by Goldsmith. 
Johnson .• “ Siji Dr. Goldsmith would 
no more have asked me to write 
such a thing as that for him, than he 
would have asked me to feed him with a 
spoon, or to do any thing else that denoted 
‘lis imbecility. I as much believe that he 
vrote it, as if I had seen him do it. Sir, 
tad he shewn it to any one friend, he 
vould not have been allowed to publish it. 
Je has, indeed, done it very well ; but it 
s a foolish thing well done. I •uppose he 
las been so much elated with the success 
>f his new comedy, that he has thought 
:very thing that concerned him must be of 

^ See P'orster’s Life of Goldsmith, p. 420—22, 
ixlh edition. 


importance to the public.” Boswell: 
“ I fancy. Sir, this is the first time that ho 
has been engaged in such an adventure.” 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, I believe it is the 
first time he has beat ; he may have been 
beaten before. This, Sir, is a new plume 
to him.” 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple’s 
“Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
and his discoveries to the prejudice of Lon] 
Russell and Algernon Sydney. John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, every body who had 
just notions of Government thought them 
rascals before. It is w'ell that all mankind 
now sec them to be rascals.” Boswell : 
“But, Sir, may not those discoveries be 
true without their being rasscals ? ” John- 
son : “ Consider, Sir, would any of them 
have been willing to have had it known 
that they intrigued with E ranee ? Depend 
upon it, Sir, he who does what he is afraid 
should be known, has something rotten 
about him. This Dalrymple .seems to be 
an honest fellow ; for he tells equally 
what makes against both sides. But no- 
thing can be poorer than his mode of 
writing, it is the mere bouncing of a 
schoolboy : Great He ! but greater She ! 
and such stuff. 

1 could not agree with him in this cri- 

ticism ; for though Sir John Dalrymple's 
style is not regularly formed in any respect, 
and one cannot help smiling sometimes .at 
his grandiloquence^ there is in his 

writing a pointed vivacity, and much of a 
gentlemanly spirit. 

At Mr. Thrale’s, in the cveninc, he re- 
peated his usual paradoxical declamation 
against action in public speaking. 
“ Action can have no effect upon reason- 
able minds. It may augment noise, but 
it never can enforce argument. If you 
speak to a dog, you use action ; you hold 
up your hand thus, because he is a brute : 
and in proportion as men arc removed 
from brutes, action will have the less in- 
fluence upon them.” Mrs^ Thrale : 
“What then, Sir, becomes of Demos- 
thenes’s saying? ‘Action, action, ac- 
tion ! ’ ” Johnson : “ Demosthenes, 

2 Alluding, as Hallam pointed out to Croker, 
to the description of the parting between Lord 
and J.£idyi»Russell : “ He great in thisjast act of 
his life, but she greater.” 
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Madam, spoke to ananassembly of brutes ; 
to a barbarous people.’* 

1 thought it extraordinary, that he 
should deny the power of rhetorical action 
upon human nature, when it is proved by 
innumerable facts in all stages of society. 
Reasonable beings are not solely reason- 
able. They have fancies which may be 
pleased, passions which may be roused. 

. Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, 
Johnson remarked, that almost all of that 
celebrated nobleman’s witty sayings were 
puns. He, however, allowed the merit 
of good wit to his Lordship’s saying of 
Lord Tyrawley and himself, when both 
very old and infirm: “Tyrawley and 1 
have been dead these two years ; but we 
don’t choose to have it known.” 

He talked with an approbation of an 
intended edition of “The Spectator,” 
with notes ; two volumes of which had 
been prepared by a gentleman eminent in 
the literary world, and the materials which 
he had collected for the remainder had been 
transferred to another hand. lie observed, 
that all works which describe manners, 
require notes in sixty or seventy years, or 
less ; and told us, he had communicated 
all he knew that could throw light upon 
“The Spectator.” He said, “Addison 
had made his Sir Andrew Freeport a true 
Whig, arguing against giving charity to 
beggars, and throwing out other such 
ungracious sentiments ; but that he had 
thought better, and made amends by 
making him found -a hospital for decayed 
farmers.” He called for the volume of 
“The Spectat<?r,” in which that account 
is contained, and read it out aloud to us.^ 
He read so well, that everything acquired 
additional weight and grace from his 
utterance. 

The conversation having turned on 
modem imitations of ancient ballads, and 
some one having praised their simplicity, 
he treated them with that ridicule which 
he always djisplayed when that subject 
was mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing Scrip- 
ture phrases into secular discourse. This 
seemed to me a question of some difficulty. 
A Scripture expression may be used, like 
a highly classical phrase, to prq^uce an 

1 See Nos. 232 and 549. 


instantaneous strong impression; and it 
may be done without being at ajl improper. 
Yet I own t^ere is danger, that applying 
the language of our sacred book to ordinary 
subjects may tend to lessen our reverence 
for it. If therefore it be introduced at all, 
it should be with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good 
part of the evening with him, but he was 
very silent. He said : “ Burnet’s * History 
of his Own Times,’ is very entertaining. 
ITie style, indeed, is mere chit-chat. I 
do not believe that Burnet intentionally 
lied ; but he was so much prejudiced, that 
he took no pains to find out the truth. 
He was like a man who resolves to regu- 
late his time by a certain watch ; but will 
not inquire whether the watch is right or 
not.” 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he 
was unwilling that I should leave him ; 
and when I looked at my watch, and told 
him it was twelve o’clock, he cried, 
“What’s that to you and me?” and 
ordered Frank to tell Mrs. Williams that 
we were coming to drink tea with her, 
which we did. It was settled that we 
should go to church together next day. 

On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, 
I breakfasted with him on tea and cross* 
buns ; Levett, as Frank called him, 

making the lea. He carried me with 
him to the church of St. Clement Danes, 
where he had his seat ; and his behaviour 
was, as I had imaged to myself, solemnly 
devout. I never .shall forget the tremu- 
lous earnestness with which he pronounced 
the awful petition in the Litany: “In 
the hour of death, and ir- the day of judg- 
ment, good Lord deliver us.” 

We went to church both in the morning 
and evening. In the interval between the 
two services we did not dine ; but he read 
in the Greek New Testament, and I 
turned over several of his books. 

In Archbishop Laud’s diary, 1 found 
the following passage, which I read to 
Dr. Johnson : “ 1623. February i, Sunday. 

I stood by the most illustrious Prince 
Charles,® at dinner. He was then very 
merry, and talked occasionally of many 
things with his attendants. Among other 
things, he said, that if he were necessitated 
S Afterwards Charles I. B. 
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to take any particular profession of life he 
could not be a lawyer, adding his reasons : 

' I cannot,* said he, * defend a bad, nor 
yield in a good cause.’ ” Johnson : ** Sir, 
this is false reasoning ; because every 
cause has a bad side : and a lawyer is not 
overcome, though the cause which he has 
endeavoured to support be determined 
against him.” 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me 
a few days before, “As I take my shoes 
from the shoemaker, and my coat from 
the tailor, so I take my religion from the 
priest.” I regretted this loose way of 
talking. JOHNSON : “ Sir, he knows 

nothing ; he has made up his mind about 
nothing.” 

To my great surprise he asked me to 
dine with him on Easter -day. I never 
rupposed that he had a dinner at his house; 
for I had not then heard of any one of his 
friends having been entertained at his table, 
lie told me, “I generally have a meat- 
])ie on Sunday : it is baked at a public 
oven, which is very properly allowed, 
because one man can attend it ; and thus 
the advantage is obtained of not keeping 
servants from church to dress dinners.” 

April II, being Easter Sunday, after 
having attended Divine Service at St. 
Paul’s, I repaired to Dr. Johnson’s. I 
had gratified my curiosity much in dining 
with Jean Jacques Rousseau, while he 
lived in the wilds of Neufchatel : I had 
as great a curiosity to dine with Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, in the dusky recess of 
a court in ^leet Street. I supposed wc 
should scarcely have knives and forks, and 
only some Strang, uncouth, ill-drcst dish ; 
but I found everything in very good order. 
We had no other company but Mrs. 
Williams and a young woman whom I 
did not know. As a dinner here was 
considered as a singular phenomenon, and | 
as I was frequently interrogated on the 
subject, my readers may perhaps be 
desirous to know our bill of fare. Foote, 
1 remember, in allusion to P'rancis, the 
fte^ 0 , was willing to suppo^ that our 
repast was d/ack broth. But the fact was 
that we had a very good soup, a boiled 
leg of lamb and spinach, a veal pie, and a 
rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the author, he 


said : “ lie is a very inquisitive and a very 
able man, and a man of good religious 
principles, though I am afraid he has been 
deficient in practice. Campbell is 
radically right ; and we may hope, that 
in time there will be good practice.” 

He owned that he thought Hawkes- 
worth was one of his imitators, but he did 
not think Goldsmith was. Goldsmith, he 
said, had great merit. Boswell : “ But^ 
Sir, he is much indebted to you for his get- 
ting so high in the public estimation.” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, he has perhaps 
got sooner to it by his intimacy with me. ” 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often 
excited him to occasional competition , 
had a very high regard for Johnson, 
which he had at this time expressed in 
the strongest manner in the Dedication 
of his Comedy, entitled “ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” ^ 

Johnson observed, that there were very 
few books printed in Scotland before the 
Union. He had seen a complete collec- 
tion of them in the possession of the 
Plon. Archibald Campbell, a non-juring 
bishop.® I wish this collection had been 
kept entire. Many of them are in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh. I told Dr. Johnson that I 
had some intention to write the life of the 
learned and worthy Thomas Ruddiman. 
He said: “I should take pleasure in 
helping you to do honour to him. But 
his farewell letter to the Faculty of 
Advocates, when he resigned the office of 
their Librarian, should have been in 
Latin.” 

1 put a question to him upon a fact in 
common life, which he could not answer, 
nor have I found any one else who could. 
What is the reason that women servants, 
though obliged to be at the expense of 

1 “ By inscribing this slight performance to 
you, 1 do not mean so much to compliment you 
as myself. It may do me some honour to inform 
the public, that 1 have lived many years in 
intimacy with you. ^ It may serve the interests 
of mankind also to inform them, that the great- 
est wit may be found in a character, without im- 
pairing the most unaffected piety.” B. 

3 Sec an account of this learned and respectable 
I gentleman, and of his curious work on the Mid- 
die Stat 9 , in the lournal of a lipnr to the 
Hebrides t 3rd edit. p. 371. B. 
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purchasing their own clothes, have much 
lower wages than men servants, to whom 
a great proportion of that article is 
furnished, and when in fact our female 
house servants work much harder than 
the male ? 

He told me that he had twelve or 
fourteen times attempted to keep a jour- 
nal of his life, but never could persevere. 
Me advised me to do it. “The great 
thing to be recorded,” said he, “is the 
state of your own mind ; and you should 
write down every thing that you remem- 
ber, for you cannot judge at first what is 
good or bad ; and write immediately 
while the impression is fresh, for it will 
not be the same a week afterwards.” 

T again solicited him to communicate 
to me the particulars of his early life. 
He said, “You shall have them all for 
twopence. I hope you shall know a 
great deal more of me before you write 
my Life. ” He mentioned to me this day 
many circumstances, which I wrote down 
when I went home, and have interwoven 
in the former part of this narrative. 

On Tuesday, April 13, he and Dr. 
Goldsmith and I dined at General Ogle- 
thorpe’s. Goldsmith expatiated on the 
common topic, that the race of our peo- 
ple was degenerated, and that this was 
owing to luxury. Johnson: “Sir, in 
the first place, I doubt the fact. I be- 
lieve there are as many tall men in Eng- 
land now, as ever there were. But, 
secondly, supposing the stature of our 
people to be diminished, that is not 
owing to luxiiwy ; for. Sir, consider to 
how very small a proportion of our people 
luxury can reach. Our soldiery, surely, 
are not luxurious, who live on sixpence 
a day ; and the same remark will apply 
to almost all the other classes. Luxury, 
so far as it reaches the poor, will do good 
to the race of people ; it will strengthen 
and multiply them. Sir, no nation was 
ever hurt by Mxury ; for, as I said before, 
it can reach but to a very few. I admit 
that the great increase of commerce and 
manufactures hurts the military spirit of 
a people ; because it produces a competi- 
tion for something else than martial 
honours, -j?-a competition for riches. It 
also hurts the bodies of the people ; for 


i you will observe, there is no man who 
works at any particular trade, but you 
may know him from his appearance to do 
so. One part or the other of his body 
being more used than the rest, he is in 
some degree deformed : but. Sir, that is 
not luxury. A tailor sits cross-legged ; 
but that is not luxury.” Goldsmith : 
“ Come, you’re just going to the same 
place by another road.” Johnson : 
“Nay, Sir, I say that is not luxury. 
Let us take a walk from Charing Cross to 
Whitechapel, through, I suppose, the 
greatest series of shops in the world, what 
is there in any of these shops (if you 
except gin-shops) that can do any human 
being any harm?” Goldsmith : “ Well, 
Sir, I’ll accept your challenge. The very 
next shop to Northumberland House is a 
pickle-shop.” JOHNSON: “Well, Sir: 
do we not know that a maid can in one 
afternoon make pickles sufficient to serve 
a whole family for a year ? nay, that five 
pickle-shops can serve all the kingdom ? 
Besides, Sir, there is no harm done to 
any body by the making of pickles, or 
the eating of pickles.” 

We drank tea with the ladies ; and 
Goldsmith sung Tony Lumpkin’s song in 
his comedy, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
and a very pretty one, to an Irish tune,* 
which he had designed for Miss Harcl- 
castlc, but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played 
the part, could not sing, it was left out. 
He afterwards wrote it down for me, by 
which means it w^as preserved, and now 
appears amongst his poems. JDr. John- 
son, in his way home, stopped at my 
lodgings in Piccadilly, atrd sat with me, 
drinking tea a second time, till a late 
hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, 
she wondered how he could reconcile his 
political principles with his moral ; his 
notions of inequality and subordination 
with wishing well to the happiness of all 
mankind, who might live so agreeably, 
had they all their portions of land, and 
none to domineer over another. John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, I reconcile my princi- 
ples very well, because mankind are 

1 The humours of Ballamagairy. B. See 
Goldsmith’s Works, Globe Edition, p. 687. The 
song was no great loss to the play. 
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happier in a state of inequality and subor- 
dination. Were they to be in this pretty 
state of equality, they would soon de- 
generate into brutes they ^ould become 
Monboddo’s nation ; — their tails would 
grow. Sir, all would be losers, were all 
to work for all : — they would have no 
intellectual improvement. All intellectual 
improvement arises from leisure : all 
leisure arises from one working for 
another. ” 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he 
said : “It should seem that the family at 
present on the throne has now established 
as good a right as the former family, by 
the long consent of the people ; and that 
to disturb this right might be considered 
as culpable. At the same time I own, 
that it is a very difficult question, when 
considered with respect to the House of 
Stuart. To oblige people to take oaths 
as to the disputed right, is wrong. I 
know not whether I could take them : 
but I do not blame those who do.” So 
conscientious and so delicate was he upon 
this subject, which has occasioned so 
much clamour against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, “The 
English reports, in general, are very 
poor : only the half of what has been 
said is taken down ; and of that half, 
much is mistaken. Whereas, in Scotland, 
the arguments on each side are deliber- 
ately put in writing, to be considered by 
the court, I think a collection of your 
cases upon subjects of importance, with 
the opinions of the judges upon them, 
would be Valuable.” 

On Thursday^^ April I5> I dined with 
him and Dr. Goldsmith at General 
Paoli’s. We found here Signor Martinelli, 
of Florence, author of a “ History of 
England ” in Italian, printed at London. 

I spoke of Allan Ramsay’s “Gentle 
Shepherd,” in the Scottish dialect, as the 
best pastoral that had ever been written ; 
not only abounding with beautiful rural 
imagery, and just and pleasing sentiments, 
but being a real picture of ma«ners ; and 
I offered to teach Dr. Johnson to under- 
stand it. “No, Sir,” said he, “I won’t 
learn it. You shall retain your superi- 
ority by my not knowing it.” 

This brought on a question whether 


one man is lessened by another’s acquir- 
ing an equal degree of knowledge with 
him. Johnson asserted the affirmative. 
I maintained that the position might be 
true in those kinds of knowledge which 
produce wisdom, power, and force, so as 
to enable one man to have the government 
of others ; but that a man is not in any 
degree lessened by others knowing as 
well as he what ends in mere pleasure : — 
“eating fine fruits, drinking delicious 
wines, reading exquisite poetry.” 

The General observed, that Martinelli 
was a Whig. Johnson : “I am sorry 
for it. It shews the spirit of the times : 
he is obliged to temporize.” Boswell : 
“ I rather think, Sir, that Toryism pre- 
vails in this reign.” Johnson : “ I know 
not why you should think so. Sir. You 
see your friend Lord Lyttelton, a noble- 
man, is obliged in his History to write 
the most vulgar Whiggism.” 

An animated debate took place whether 
Martinelli should continue his History of 
England to the present clay. Gold- 
smith I “To be sure he should.” John- 
son : “ No, Sir ; he would give great 
offence. He would have to tell of almost 
all the living great what they do not w ish 
told.” Goldsmith : “ It may, perhaps, 
be necessary for a native to be more 
cautious ; but a foreigner who comes 
among us without prejudice, may be con- 
sidered as holding the place of a judge, 
and may speak his mind freely.” John- 
son : “ Sir, a foreigner, when he sends 
a work from the press, ought to be on his 
guard against catching Jlie effor and 
mistaken enthusiasm of the people among 
whom he happens to be.” Goldsmith : 
“Sir, he wants only to sell his history, 
and to tell truth ; one an honest, the 
other a laudable motive.” Johnson: 
“Sir, they are both laudable motives. 
It is laudable in a man to wish to live by 
his lalx)urs ; but he should write so as he 
may live by them, not so as he may be 
knocked on the head. I would advise him 
to be at Calais before he publishes his 
history of the present age. A foreigner 
who attaches himself to a political party 
in this country, is in the worst state that 
can be imagined : he is looked upon as a 
mere inTermeddlcr. A native thay do it 
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from interest/* Boswell : “ Or princi- 
ple/* Goldsmith: “ There are people 
who tell a hundred political lies every 
day, and are not hurt by it. Surely, 
then, one may tell truth with safety/* 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, in the first place, 
he who tells a hundred lies has disarmed 
the force of his lies. But besides, a man 
had rather have a hundred lies told of 
him, than one truth which he does not 
wish should be told.** Goldsmith : 
“ For my part, I*d tell truth, and shame 
the devil. Johnson : “Yes, Sir; but 
the devil will be angry. 1 wish to shame 
the devil as much as you do, but I should 
choose to be out of the reach of his claws.** 
Goldsmith : “ His claws can do you no 
harm, when you have the shield of 
truth.** 

It having been observed that there was 
little hospitality in London ; Johnson : 
“Nay, Sir, any man who has a name, or 
who has the power of pleasing, will be 
very generally invited in London. The 
man, Sterne, 1 have been told, has had 
engagements for three months.** Gold- 
smith : “And a very dull fellow.** 
Johnson : “ Why, no. Sir.** 

Martinelli told us, that for several years 
he lived much with Charles Townshend,^ 
and that he ventured to tell him he was a 
bad joker. Johnson : “Why, Sir, thus 
much 1 can say upon the subject. One 
day he and a few more agreed to go and 
dine in the country, and each of them was 
to bring a friend in his carriage with him. 
Charles Townshend asked Fitzherbert to 
go witlfiiim, but told him, ‘ You must find 
somebody to fcring you back ; I can only 
carry you there.* Fitzherbert did not 
much like this arrangement. lie, how- 
ever, consented, observing sarcastically, 

1 The Rt. Hon. Charles Townshend (1725—67) 
a man of great reputation among his contempor- 
aries, as a statesman, an orator, and a wit. He 
held many high offices, and as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer led the House of Commons in Chat- 
ham's last Administration. He now lives on|y 
in the few lines Macaulay has devoted to him in 
one of the most brilliant of his Essays : *' A man 
of splendid eloquence, of low principles, and of 
boundless vanity and presumption .... who 
had belonged to every party and cared for none." 
There does not however appear to have been any 
foundation for Fitsherbert’s sarcasm ; both Wal- 
pole and/ Burke bear the strongest testimony to 
bis wit. 


‘ It will do very well ; for then the same' 
jokes will serve you in returning as in 
going.*** 

An eminent public character being 
mentioned Johnson : “I remember 
being present when he shewed himself to 
be so corrupted, or at least something so 
different from what I think right, as to 
maintain, that a member of Parliament 
should go along with his party right or 
wrong. Now, Sir, this is so remote from 
native virtue, IVom scholastic virtue, that 
a good man must have undergone a great 
change before he can reconcile himself to 
such a doctrine. It is maintaining that 
you may lie to the public; for you lie 
when you call that right which you think 
wrong, or the reverse. A friend of ours, 
who is too much an echo of that gentle- 
man, observed, that a man who does not 
stick uniformly to a party, is only waiting 
to be bought. Why then, said I, he is 
only waiting to be what that gentleman is 
already.** ® 

We talked of the King’s comin|[ to see 
Goldsmith*s new play. — “I wish he 
would,** said Goldsmith : adding, how- 
ever, with an affected indifference, “Not 
that it would do me the least good.” 
Johnson : “ Well then, Sir, let us say it 
would do him good (laughing). No, Sir, 
this affectation will not pass ; — ^it is mighty 
idle. In such a state as 6iirs, who would 
not wish to please the Chief Magistrate ? ** 
Goldsmith : do wish to please him. 

I remember a line in Dryden, 

* And every poet is the monarch’s friend.' 

It ought to be reversed.” ^Johnson : 

“ Nay, there are finer Kqes in Dryden on 
this subject ; 

' For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 

And never rebel was to arts a friend.’ ” 

General Paoli observed, that successful 
rebels might. Martinelli : “ Happy 
rebellions. Goldsmith : “We have 
no such phrase.” General Paoli : “ But 
have you not the thing ? " Goldsmith : 

“ Yes ; i^Jl our ha/pf revolutions. They 
have hurt our constitution, and will hurt 
it, till we mend it by another happy 

2 Croker believed Burke to be “the eminent 
public character," and the “friend of ours "to 
be Reynolds. 
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REVOLUTION. ” — I never before discovered man has greater readiness at doing it than 
that my frj^nd Goldsmith had so much of ano^er.” 

the old prejudice in him. I spoke of Mr. Harris, of Salisbury,^ as 

General Paoli, talking or Goldsmith’s being a very learned man, and in particular 
new play, said, “ II a fait un compliment an eminent Grecian. Johnson : I am 
iris gracieuxhunecertaine grande dame not sure of that. His friends give him 

meaning a Duchess of the first rank.^ out as such, but I know not who of his 
I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith friends are able to judge of it.” Gold- 
intended it, in order that I might hear the smith : “He is what is much better : 
truth from himself. It, perhaps, was not he is a worthy humane man.” Johnson : 
quite fair to endeavour to bring him to a “Nay, Sir, that is not to the purpose of 
confession, as he might not wish to avow our argument ; that will as much prove 
positively his taking part against the that he can play upon the fiddle as well 
Court. He smiled and hesitated. The as Giardini,^ as that he is an eminent 
General at once relieved him, by this Grecian.” Goldsmith The greatest 
beautiful image: '^Monsieur Goldsmilh musical performers have but small cmolu- 
est comme la mer^ qui jette des perles et ments. Giardini, I am told, does not get 
beaucoup clautres belles choses^ sans den above seven hundred a year.” Johnson : 
apperfet/oir." Goldsmith: “ Trisbien “That is indeed but little for a man to 
aitf et trh iligammenti* get, who does best that which so many 

A person was mentioned, who it was endeavour to do. There is nothing, I 
said could take down in short hand the think, in which the power of art is shewn 
speeches in Parliament with perfect exact- so much as in playing on the fiddle. In 
ness. Johnson : “ Sir, it is impossible, all other things we can do something at 
I remember one Angel, who came to me first. Any man will forge a bar of iron, 
to write for him a preface or dedication if you give him a hammer ; not so well as 
to a book upon short-hand, and he pro- a smith, but tolerably. A man will saw 
fessed to write as fast as a man could speak, a piece of wood, and make a box, though 
In order to try him, I took down a book, a clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and 
and read while he wrote ; and I favoured a fiddle- stick, and he can do nothing.” 
him, for I read more deliberately than C 3 n Monday, April 19, he called on me 
usual. I had proceeded but a very little with Mrs. Williams, in Mr. Strahan’s 
way, when he begged I would desist, for coach, and carried me out to dine with 
he could not follow me.” Hearing now Mr. Elphinston at his Academy at Ken- 
for the first time of this preface or dedi- sington. A printer having acquired a 
cation, I said, *_* What an expense. Sir, fortune sufficient to keep his coach, was 
do you put^us to in buying books, to which a good topic for the credit of literature, 
you have written prefaces or dedica- Mrs. Williams said, that anothep-printer, 
tions.” Johnson : “ Why, I have dedi- Mr. Hamilton, had not waited so long as 
cated to the Royal Family all round; Mr. Strahan, but had kept his coach 
that is to say, to the last generation of the several years sooner. Johnson; “He 
Royal Family.” Goldsmith: “And 

perhaps, Sir, not one sentence of wit in a James Harris (1700-1780) father of the first 
a whole dedication.” Johnson: “Per- Lord Malmesbury. Hermes^ the best known 
haps not. Sir.” Boswell ; “ What then of writings, was published in 1751 ; a Philo- 
is fhe re«on for apoWng to a particular 

person to do that which any one may do “with the precision of Aristotle and the elegance 
as well?” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, one of (juintilian." In 1761 he entered Parliament 
*' I as Member for Christchurch, which seat he re- 

1 The compliment will be found in Hastings’ tained until his death. He served successively 
speech to Miss Neville, act ii., an allusion to the as Lord of the Admiralty, Lord of the Treasury, 
Royal Marriage Act recently passed owing to and Secretary and Comptroller to the Queen.^ _ 
the marriages of the Duke of Cumberland with > Felix Giardim (1716—96) an Italian violinist 
Mrs. Horton, and the Duke of Gloucester with and composer, who made a fortune in London 
Lady Waldegrave. See Forster’s (Po/rf- with his concerts and pupils, and lost it as 

stnith manager of the Italian Opera. Nap%er, 
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was in the right. Life is short. The 
sooner that a man begins to enjo}: his 
wealth, the better.” 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book 
that was much admired, and asked Dr. 
Johnson if he had read it. Johnson : 
“ I have looked into it.” “ What,” said 
Elphinston, “have you not read it 
through?” Johnson, offended at being 
thus pressed, and so obliged to own his 
cursory mode of reading, answered 
tartly, “No, Sir; do you read books 
ihrtmgh ? ” 

He this day again defended duelling, 
and put his argument upon what I have 
ever thought the most solid basis ; that if 
public war be allowed to be consistent 
with morality, private war must be equally 
so. Indeed we may observe what strained 
arguments are used to reconcile war with 
the Christian religion. But, in my opinion, 
it is exceeding clear that duelling having 
better reasons for its barbarous violence, 
is more justifiable than war in which 
thousands go forth without any cause of 
personal (piarrel, and massacre each 
other. 

On Wednesday, April 21 , I dined with 
him at Mr. Thrale’s. A gentleman at- 
tacked Garrick for being vain. J ohnson : 
“No wonder. Sir, that he is vain ; a man 
who is perpetually flattered in every mode 
that can be conceived. So many bellows 
have blown the fire, that one wonders he 
is not by this time become a cinder.” 
Boswell : “ And such bellows two. 
Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like to 
burst : *Lord , Chatham like an iEolus. 
1 have read such notes from them to him 
as were enough to turn his head.” 
Johnson : “True. When he whom 
every body else flatters, flatters me, 1 then 
am truly happy. ” Mrs. Thrale : ‘ * The 
sentiment is in Congreve, I think.” 
Johnson .* “Yes, Madam, in ‘ The Way 
of the World': 

' If there's delight in love, 'tis when 1 see 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for 
me.’ 

“No, Sir, I should not be surprised 
though Garrick chained the ocean and 
lashed the winds.” Boswell : “ Should 
it not be, <Sir, lashed the ocean ancT chained 


the winds?” Johnson: “No, Sir; 
recollect the original : 

* In Corum auiue Eurum solitus ssvire flagellis 

Barbanis, i^olio nunquam hoc in carcere 
passos, 

Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigaeum.'” 

Juv. Sat. X. x 8 o. 

This does very well, when both the 
winds and the sea are personified, and 
mentioned by their mythological names, 
as in Juvenal ; but when they are men- 
tioned in plain language, the application 
of the epithets suggested by me is the most 
obvious ; and accordingly my friend him- 
self, in his imitation of the passage which 
describes Xerxes, has 

“The waves he lashes, and enchains the 
wind." 

The modes of living in different coun- 
tries, and the various views with which 
men travel in quest of new scenes, having 
been talked of, a learned gentleman who 
holds a considerable office in the law,^ 
expatiated on the happiness of a savage 
life; and mentioned an instance of an 
officer who had actually lived for some 
time in the wilds of America, of whom, 
when in that state, he quoted this reflec- 
tion with an air of admiration, as if it had 
been deeply philosophical : “ Here am T, 
free and unrestrained, amidst the rude 
magnificence of Nature, with this Indian 
woman by my side, and this gun, with 
which I can procure food when I want 
it : what more can be desired for human 
happiness?” It did not require much 
sagacity to foresee that such a sentiment 
would not be permitted to jlass without 
due animadversion. Johnson : “ Do not 
allow yourself. Sir, to be imposed upon 
by such gross absurdity. It is sad stuff ; 
it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he 
might as well exclaim, — Here am I with 
this cow and this grass ; what being can 
enjoy greater felicity ? ” 

We talked of the melancholy end of a 
gentleman who had destroyed himself. ^ 

1 Most Djrobably Mr. (afterwards. Sir W.) 
Pepys, a Master in Chancery, a frequent visitor 
at Streatham, between whom and Johnson there 
was no good will. Crvker. 

2 William Fitzherbert, M.P. for Derby, who 
hanged himself with a bridle in his stable on his 
retnrn from witnessing an execution. See Wal- 
pole's Letters, v. ^2, Dr. Hill. 
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Johnson: *‘It was owing to imaginary 
difficulties Jn his affairs, which, had he 
talked of with any friend, would soon 
have vanished.” Bosweli?: “Do you 
think, Sir, that all who commit suicide 
are mad?” Johnson: “Sir, they are 
often not universally disordered in their 
intellects, but one passion presses so upon 
them, that they yield to it, and commit 
suicide, as a passionate man will stab 
another.” He added, “I have often 
thought, that after a man has taken the 
resolution to kill himself, it is not courage 
in him to do any thing, however desperate, 
because he has nothing to fear.” Gold- 
smith ; “ I don’t see that.” Johnson : 
“ Nay, but my dear Sir, why should you 
not see what every one else sees ? ” 
Goldsmith: “It is for fear of some- 
thing that he has resolved to kill himself : 
and will not that timid disposition restrain 
him?” Johnson : “It does not signify 
that the fear of something made him 
.resolve ; it is upon the state of his mind, 
after the resolution is taken, that I argue. 
Suppose a man either from fear, or 
pride, or conscience, or whatever motive, 
has resolved to kill himself ; when once 
the resolution is taken, he has nothing to 
fear. He may then go and take the 
King of Prussia by the nose, at the head 
of his armyi He cannot fear the rack, 
who is resolvea to kill himself. When 
Eustace Budgell ^ was walking down to 
the Thames, determined to drown him- 
self, he might, if he pleased, without any 
apprehension of danger, have turned 
aside, and •first set fire to St. James’s 
palace.” 

pn lUesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk 
and I called on him in the morning. As 
we walked up Johnson’s Court, I said, 
“I have a veneration for this court;” 
and was glad to find that Beauclerk had 
the same reverential enthusiasm. We 
found him alone. We talked of Mr. 
4\ndrew Stuart’s elegant and plausible 

^ Eustace Budgell, a relative of ^dison, was 
accused of forging a will in which%e was pro- 
vided with a legacy of He drowned 

himself before the trial. See Pope’s Prologue 
to the Satires. 

” Let B^gell charge low Grub-street on his quill, 
Abd write whate’er he please, except my will.” 
Croker. 
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Letters to Lord Mansfield : * a copy of 
whigh had been sent by the author to Dr. 
Johnson. Johnson: “They have not 
answered the end. They have not been 
talked of ; I have never heard of them. 
This is owing to their not being sold. 
People seldom read a book which is 
given to them ; and few are given. The 
way to spread a work is to sell it at a low 
price. No man will send to buy a thing 
that costs even sixpence, without an in- 
tention to read it.” Boswell: “May 
it not be doubted. Sir, whether it be 
proper to publish letters, arraigning the 
ultimate decision of an important cause 
by the supreme judicature of the nation ? ” 
Johnson ; “No, Sir, I do not think it 
was wrong to publish these letters. If 
they are thought to do harm, why not 
.answer them? But they will do no harm, 
if Mr. Douglas be indeed the son of Lady 
Jane he cannot be hurt : if he be not her 
son, and yet has the great estate of the 
family of Douglas, he may well submit to 
have a pamphlet against him by Andrew 
Stuart. Sir, I think such a publication 
does good, as it does good to shew us the 
possiWlities of human life. And, Sir, 
you will not say that the Douglas cause 
was a cause of easy decision, when it 
divided your Court as much as it could 
do, to be determined at all. When your 
judges are seven and seven, the casting 
vote of the President must be given on 
one side or other ; no matter, for my 
argument, on which ; one or the other 
must be taken ; as when I am to move, 
there is no matter which 1^ I mefVe first. 
And then. Sir, it was otnerwise deter- 
mined here. No, Sir, a more dubious 
determination of any question cannot be 
imagined. ” * 

2 On the Douglas Cause. See p. 190, note a. 

3 1 regretted that Dr. Johnson never took the 
trouble to study a question which interested 
nations. He would not even read a pamphlet 
which I wrote upon it, entitled The Essence oj 
the Douglas Cause; which, I have reason to 
flatter myself, had considerable efllct in favour of 
Mr. Douglas : of whose legitimate filiation I was 
then, and am still, firmly convinced. Let me add, 
that no fact can be more respectably ascertained, 
than by the judgment of the most au^st tribunal 
in the world ; aiudgment in which Lord Mans- 
field and Lord Camden united in 1760, and from 
which onW five of a numerous body entered a 
protest. B. 
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He said, “ Goldsmith should not be for 
ever attempting to shine in conversation : 
he has not temper for it, he is so nAich 
mortihed when he fails. Sir, a game of 
jokes is composed partly of skill, partly 
of chance, a man may be beat at times 
by one who has not the tenth part of his 
wit. Now Goldsmith’s putting himself 
against another, is like a man laying 
a hundred to one who cannot spare 
the hundred. It is not worth a man’s 
while. A man should not lay a hundred 
to one, unless he can easily spare it, 
though he has a hundred chances for 
him : he can get but a guinea, and he may 
lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in this 
state. When he contends, if he gets the 
better, it is a veiy little addition to a 
man of his literary reputation : if he does 
not get the better, he is miserably 
vexed. ” 

Johnson’s own superlative powers of 
wit set him above any risk of such un- 
easiness. Garrick had remarked to me 
of him, a few days before : “ Rabelais 
and all other wits are nothing compared 
with him. You may be diverted by them ; 
but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and 
shakes laughter out of you, whether you 
will or no. ’’ 

Goldsmith, however, was often very 
fortunate in his witty contests, even when 
he entered the lists with Johnson himself. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was in company 
with them one day, when Goldsmith 
said, that he thought he could write a 
good fable, mentioned the simplicity 
which l^.at kind of composition requires, 
and observed^ that in most fables the 
animals introduced seldom talk in cha- 
racter. “For instance,” said he, “the 
fable of the little fishes, who saw birds 
fly over their heads, and envying them, 
petitioned Jupiter to be changed into 
birds. The skill,” continued he, “consists 
in making them talk like little fishes.” 
While he indulged himself in this fanciful 
reverie, he 6‘bserved Johnson shaking his 
sides, and laughing. Upon which he 
smartly proceeded, “Why, Dr. Johnson, 
this is not so easy as you seem to think ; 
for if you were to make little fishes talk, 
they would talk like WHALES.” 

Johnson, though remarkable* for his 


great variety of composition, never exer- 
cised his talents in fable, except we allow 
his beautiful tale published ' in Mrs. 
Williams’s “Miscellanies” to be of that 
species. I have however, found among 
his manuscript collections the following 
sketch of one : — 

“ Glowworm lying in the garden saw a candle 
in neighbourinj^ palace, — and complained of 
the littleness of his own light another observed 
— wait a little ; — soon dark,— have outlasted iroAA 
\many\ of these glaring lights which are only 
brighter as they haste to nothing.” 

On Thursday, April 29, I dined with 
him at (icneral Oglethorpe’s, where were 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr, 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. I was very 
desirous to get Dr. Johnson absolutely 
fixed in his resolution to go with me to 
the Hebrides this year ; and I told him 
that I had received a letter from Dr. 
Robertson the historian, upon the sub- 
ject, with which he was much pleased, 
and now talked in such a manner of his 
long intended tour, that I was satisfied 
he meant to fulfil his engagement. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite 
being mentioned. Goldsmith observed 
that this was also a custom in China ; 
that a dog-butcher is as common there as 
any other butcher ; and that when he 
walks abroad all the dO{,'s fall on him. 
Johnson : “That is not owing to his 
killing dogs. Sir. I remember a butcher 
at Lichfield, whom a dog, that was in the 
house where I lived, always attacked. 
It is the smell of carnage whi^Ji provokes 
this, let the animals he has killed be what 
they may.” GoLDSMi'fti : “Yes, there 
is a general abhorrence in animals at the 
signs of massacre. If you put a tub full 
of blood into a stable, the horses are like 
to go mad.” Johnson : “ I doubt that.” 
Goldsmith : “ Nay, Sir, it is a fact well 
authenticated.” Thrale : “You had 
better prove it before you put it into your 
book on Natural History. You may do it 
in my stable if you will.” Johnson : 
“Nay, Sir, I would not have him prove 
it. If he is content to take his informa- 
tion from others, he may get through his 
book with little trouble, and without 
much endangering his reputation. But 
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if' he makes experiments for so compre- 
hensive a book as his, there would be no 
end to them ; his erroneous assertions 
would then fall upon hiraself ; and he 
might be blamed for not having made 
experiments as to every particular. ** 

The character of Mallet having been 
introduced, and spoken of slightingly by 
Goldsmith; Johnson: “Why, Sir, 
Mallet had talents enough to keep his 
literary reputation alive as long as he 
himself lived ; and that, let me tell you, 
is a good deal.” Goldsmith : “ But I 
cannot agree that it was so. His literary 
reputation was dead long before his 
natural death. I consider an author’s 
literary reputation to be alive only while 
his name will insure a good price for his 
copy from the booksellers. I will get you 
[to Johnson] a hundred guineas for any 
thing whatever that you shall write, if 
you put your name to it.” 

Dr. Goldsmith’s new play, “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” being mentioned ; Johnson: 
“ I know of no comedy for many years that 
has so much exhilarated an audience, that 
has answered so much the great end of 
comedy— making an audience merry.” 

Goldsmith having said that Garrick’s 
compliment to the Queen, which he 
introduced into the play of “ The 
Chances,” which he had altered and 
revised this year, was mean and gross 
flattery; — ^Johnson: “Why, Sir, I 
would not write, I would not give so- 
lemnly under my hand, a character be- 
yond what I thought really true ; but a 
speech 01^ the stage, let it flatter ever so 
extravagantly, isformular. It has always 
been formulai* to flatter kings and 
queens ; so much so, that even in our 
church-service we have * our most religi- 
ous King,’ used indiscriminately, whoever 
is king. Nay, they even flatter them- 
selves ; — * we have been graciously pleased 
to grant.’ — No modern flattery, however, 
is so gross as that of the Augustan age, 
where the Emperor was deified. * Proesens 
Divus haJbebitur Augustus,' And as to 
meanness, (rising into warmtff), how is it 
mean in a player, — a showman, — a fel- 
low who exhibits himself for a shilling, to 
flatter his queen ? The attempt, indeed, 
was dangerous ; for if it had missed, what 


became of Garrick, and what became of 
the Queen ? As Sir William Temple says 
of & great general, it is necessary not only 
that his designs be formed in a masterly 
manner, but that they should be attended 
with success. Sir, it is right, at a time 
when the Royal Family is not generally 
liked, to let it be seen that the people like 
at least one of them.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: “I do not perceive why the 
profession of a player should be despised ; 
for the great and ultimate end of all the 
employments of mankind is to produce 
amusement. Garrick produces more 
amusement than any body.” Boswell : 
“You say. Dr. Johnson that Garrick ex- 
hibits himself for a shilling. In this 
respect he is only on a footing with a 
lawyer, who exhibits himself for his fee, 
and even will maintain any nonsense or 
absurdity, if the case require it. Garrick 
refuses a play or a part which he does not 
like : a lawyer never refuses. ” Johnson : 
“Why, Sir, what does this prove? only 
that a lawyer is worse. Boswell is now 
like Jack in ‘ The Tale of a Tub,’ who, 
when he is puzzled by an argument, hangs 
himself. He thinks I shall cut him down, 
but ril let him hang,” (laughing vocifer- 
ously). * Sir Joshua Reynolds : “Mr. 
Boswell thinks that the profession of a 
lawyer being unquestionably honourable, 
if he can shew the profession of a player 
to be more honourable, he proves his 
argument.” 

On Friday, April 30, I dined with him 
at Mr, Beauclerk’s, where were Lord 
Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
some more members o^the Literary 
Club, whom he had obligingly invited 
to meet me, as I was this evening to be 
balloted for as candidate for admission 
into that distinguished society. Johnson 
had done me the honour to propose me, 
and Beauclerk w^as very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned ; John- 
son : “It is amazing how little Gold- 
smith knows. He seldom* comes where 

3 The allusion is not to The Tale of a Tub, 
but to The History of John Bull, iv. 2 ; where 
however Jack does not hang himself for any such 
reason ; but the misrepresentation turned the 
laugh against Boswell, which was all Johnson 
cared fof. Lockhart. 
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he is not more ignorant than any one 
else.” Sir Joshua Reynolds ; “ Yet 
there is no man whose company is mJre 
liked.” Johnson : ** To be sure, Sir. 
When people And a man of the most dis- 
tinguished abilities as a writer, their 
inferior while he is with them, it must be 
highly gratifying to them. What Gold- 
smith comically says of himself is very 
true, — he always gets the better when he 
argues alone ; meaning, that he is master 
of a subject in his study, and can write 
well upon it ; but when he comes into 
company, grows confused, and unable to 
talk. Take him as a poet, his * Traveller * 
is a very fine performance ; ay, and so is 
his ‘Deserted Village,’ were it not some- 
times too much the echo of his ‘ Travel- 
ler.’ Whether, indeed, we take him as a 
poet, — as a comic writer, — or as an 
historian, he stands in the first class.” 
Boswell : “An historian ! My dear Sir, 
you surely will not rank his compilation 
of the Roman History with the works of 
other historians of this age ? ” Johnson : 
“ Why, who are before him ? ” Boswell : 
“ Hume, — Robertson — Lord Lyttelton.” 
Johnson : (His antipathy to the Scotch 
oeginning to rise.) “I have not read 
Hume ; but, doubtless, Goldsmith’s His- 
tory is better than the verbiage of Robert- 
son, or the foppery of Dalrymple.” Bos- 
well ! “ Will you not admit the supe- 
riority of Robertson, in whose History we 
find such penetration — such painting?” 
Johnson : “ Sir, you must consider how 
that penetration and that painting are 
employed^ It is not history, it is imagina- 
tion. He who describes what he never 
saw, draws from fancy. Robertson paints 
minds as Sir Joshua paints faces in a 
history-piece : he imagines an heroic 
countenance. You must look upon 
Robertson’s work as romance, and try it 
by that standard. History it is not. Be- 
sides, Sir, it is the great excellence of a 
writer to put into his book as much as his 
book will hoick Goldsmith has done this 
in his History. Now Robertson might 
have put twice as much into his book. 
Robertson is like a man who has packed 
gold in wool : the wool takes up more 
room than the gold. No, Sir, I always 
thought Rgbertson would be crushed by 


his own weight, — would be buried under 
his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you 
shortly all you want to know : Robertson 
detains you a^eat deal too long. No 
man will read Robertson’s cumbrous de- 
tail a second time ; but Goldsmith’s plain 
narrative will please again and again. 1 
would say to Robertson what an old tutor 
of a college said to one of his pupils : 
‘ Read over your compositions, and wher- 
ever you meet with a passage which you 
think is particularly fine, strike it out.’ 
Goldsmith’s abridgement is better than 
that of Lucius Florus or Eutropius ; and I 
will venture to say, that if you compare 
hin with Vertot, in the same places ot the 
Roman History, you will find that he 
excels Vertot.^ Sir, he has the art of 
compiling, and of saying every thing he 
has to say in a pleasing manner. He is 
now writing a Natural History, and will 
make it as entertaining as a Persian 
Tale.” 

I cannot dismiss the present topic with- 
out observing, that it is probable that 
Dr. Johnson, who owned that he often 
“talked for victory,” rather urged plau- 
sible objections to Dr. Robertson’s excel- 
lent historical works in the ardour of 
contest, than expressed his real and 
decided opinion ; for it is not easy to 
suppose, that he should so widely differ 
from the rest of the literary '^orld. 

Johnson: “I remember once being 
with Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. 
While we surveyed the Poets* Comer, I 
said to him, 

' Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 
(Ovid, Art. Am. iii. 339.) 

When we got to Temple Bar he stopped 
me, pointed to the heads upon it, and 
slily whispered me, 

‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.’ ’’ 8 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. 
“His ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ has great 

} Rene Aulbrt, Sieur de Vertot (1655-1733). 
His most celebrated work, here alluded to. 
Revolutions Romaines^ was published in 17x9. 
Na/ier. Voltaire calls him, ** Historian agri- 
able et iUgantr Dr. Hill. 

> In allusion to Dr. J ohnson’s supposed political 
principles, and perhaps his own. B. 
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merit, both for invention, imagination, 
and the Conduct of the story ; and it has 
had the best evidence of4ts merit, the 
general and continued approbation of 
mankind. Few books, I believe, have 
had a more extensive sale. It is remark- 
able, that it begins very much like the 
poem of Dante ; yet there was no trans- 
lation of Dante when Bunyan wrote. 
There is reason to think that he had read 
Spenser.” 

A proposition which had been agitated 
that monuments to eminent persons 
should, for the time to come, be erected 
in St. Paul’s Church as well as in West- 
minster Abbey, was mentioned ; and it 
was asked, who should be honoured by 
having his monument first erected there. 
Somebody suggested Pope. Johnson : 
“Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman 
Catholic, I would not have his to be first. 
I think Milton’s rather should have the 
precedence.^ I think more highly of him 
now than I did at twenty. There is more 
thinking in him and in Butler, than in 
any of our poets.” 

Some of the company expressed a won- 
der why the author of so excellent a book 
as “The Whole Duty of Man” should 
conceal himself.® Johnson: “There 
may be different reasons assigned for this, 
any one of wHtch would be very sufRcient. j 
He may have been a clergyman, and may 
have thought that his religious counsels 
would have less weight when known to 
come from a man whose profession was 
theology. • He may have been a man 
whose practice ^as not suitable to his 
principles, so tnat his character might 
injure the effect of his book, which he 
had written in a season of penitence. 
Or he may have been a man of rigid 
self-denial, so that he would have no 
reward for his pious labours while in 
this world, but refer it all to a future 
state.” 

The gentlemen went away to their club, 

1 Here is another instance of his ftgh admira- 
tion of Milton as a poet, notwithstanding his just 
abhorrence of that sour Republican’s political 
principles. His candour and discrimination are 
equally conspicuous. Let us hear no more of his 
" uijustice to Milton." D. 

3 First published in 1650. Despite the guc.sses 
of three centuries the autnor is still unknown. 


ami 1 was left at Beauclerk’s till the fate 
of my election should be announced to 
me. I sat in a state of anxiety which 
even the charming conversation of Lady 
Di Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate. 
In a short time I received the agreeable 
intelligence that I was chosen. I hastened 
to the place of meeting, and was intro- 
duced to such a society as can seldom be 
found. Mr. Edmund Burke, whom’l 
then saw for the first time, and whose 
splendid talents had long made me ar- 
dently wish for his acquaintance ; Dr. 
Nugent, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and 
the company with whom I had dined. 
Upon my entrance, Johnson placed him- 
self behind a chair, on which he leaned 
as on a desk or pulpit, and with humour- 
ous formality gave me a charge^ pointing 
out the conduct expected from me as a 
good member of this club. 

Goldsmith produced some very absurd 
verses which had been publicly recited to 
an audience for money. Johnson : “I 
can match this nonsense. There was a 
poem called * Eugenio,’ which came out 
some years ago, and concludes thus : 

* And now, ye trifling, self-assuming elves, 
Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves, 
Survey^ Eugenio, view him o’er and o’er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.’ 3 


3 Dr. Johnson’s memory here was no^erfectly 
accurate : F.ifgenio does not conclilQe thus. 
There are eight more lines after the last of those 
quoted by htm ; and the passage which he meant 
to recite is as follows : 

“ Say now ye fluttering, poor .assuming elves, 
Stark full of pride, of folly, of— yourselves 
Say where’s the wretch of all your impious 
crew, 

Who dares confront his character to view? 
Behold Eugenio, view him o’er and o’er. 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.’* 

Mr. Reed informs me that ?he author of 
Eugenio^ Thomas Beech, a winc-merchant at 
Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publica- 
tion, viz. 17th May, 1737, cut his own throat ; 
and that it appears by Swift’s Works, that the 
poem had been shewn to him, and received some 
of his corrections. Johnson had read Eugenio 
on his flr^ coming to town, for we see it men- 
tioned in one of his letters to Mr. CSve, which 
has been inserted in this work. B. 
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Nay, Dryden, in his poem on the Kc^al 
Society,^ has these lines : 

* Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go, 
And see the ocean leaning on the sky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall 
know, 

And on the lunar world securely pry.’ ’’ 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had 
a.great contempt for that species of wit, 
deigned to allow that there was one good 
pun in “Menagiana,” I think on the 
word corps, 

Much pleasant conversation passed, 
which Johnson relished with great good 
humour. But his conversation alone, or 
what led to it, or was interwoven with it, 
is the business of this work. 

On Saturday, May i, we dined by our- 
selves at our old rendezvous, the Mitre 
tavern. He was placid, but not much 
disposed to talk. He observed, that 
“The Irish mix better with the English 
than the Scotch do ; their language is 
nearer to English j as a proof of which, 
they succeed very well as players, which 
Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they have 
not that extreme nationality which we 
find in the Scotch. I will do you, Bos- 
well, the justice to say, that you arc the 
most unscottified of your countrymen. 
You are almost the only instance of a 
Scotchman that I have known, who did 

^ The lines are in the A nnus Mirabilis, and 
form part of an allusion to the Royal Society. 
Croker. 

^ 1 formerly thought that I had perhaps mis- 
taken the word^^and imagined it to be corps^ 
from its similarity of sound to the real one. For 
an accurate and shrewd unknown gentleman, to 
whom 1 am indebted for some remarks on my 
work, observes on this passage — " Q. if not on 
the word, fortf A vociferous French preacher 
said of Bourdaloue, * II preche fort bieny et moi 
bien fort' — Menagiana. See also Anecdotes 
LittiraireSf Article, Bourdaloue." But my 
ingenious and obliging correspondent, Mr. Aber- j 
crombie, of Philadelphia| has pointed out to me 
the following passage in Menagiana; which 
renders the preceding conjecture unnecessary, 
and confirms my original statement : “ Madm« de 
Bourdonne, Chanoinesse de Remiremont, venoit 
d'entendreun discours plein^de feu et d’esprit, 
mais fort peu solide, et tres irr^gulier. Une de 
ses amies, qui y prenoit int6r6t pour I’orateur, lui 
dit en sortant, ' Eh bien, Mad>"«que vous semble- 
t-il de ce que vous venez d’entendre ? Qu’il y a 
d’esprit I’-p-* n y a tant,* r^pondit Mad>iwde Bour- 
donne, *que je n'y :ii pas vu corps.*" Me^ 
nagianat tome ii. p. 64. Amsterd. 17x3. B. 


not at every other sentence bring in some 
other Scotchman.*’ 

We drank ^fea with Mrs. Williams. I 
introduced a question which has been 
much agitated in the Church of Scotland, 
whether the claim of lay-patrons to present 
ministers to parishes he well founded ; 
and supposing it to be well founded, 
whether it ought to be exercised without 
the concurrence of the people? That 
Church is composed of a series of judi- 
catures : a Presbytery, — a Synod, and 
finally, a General Assembly ; before all 
of which, this matter may be contended ; 
and in some cases the Presbytery having 
refused to induct or settle^ as they call it, 
the person presented by the patron, it has 
been found necessary to appeal to the 
General Assembly. He said, 1 might see 
the subject well treated in the “Defence 
of Pluralities ” ; and although he thought 
that a patron should exercise his right 
with tenderness to the inclinations of the 
people of a parish, he was very clear as to 
his right. Then supposing the question 
to be pleaded before the General As- 
sembly, he dictated to me what follows : 

“Again.st the right of patrons is commonly 
opposed, by the inferior judicatures, the plea of 
conscience. Their conscience tells them, that the 
people ought to choose their pastor ; their con- 
science tells them that they ought not to impose 
upon a congregation a minister ungrateful and 
unacceptable to his auditors. Conscience is 
nothing more than a conviction felt by^ ourselves 
of .something to be done, or something to be 
avoided ; and in questions of simple unperplexed 
morality, conscience is very often a guide that 
may be trusted. But before conscience can deter- 
mine, the state of the question is supposed to be 
completely known. In que^ions ot law, or of 
fact, conscience is very often confounded with 
opinion. No man’s conscience can tell him the 
right of another man ; they must be known by 
rational investigation or historical inquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holds it may call his con- 
science, may teach some men that religion would 
be promoted, and quiet preserved, by granting to 
the people universally the choice of their 
mini.siers. But it is a conscience very ill informed 
that violates the rights of one man, for the con- 
venience of another. Religion cannot be pro- 
moted by iqVustice : and it was never yet found 
that a popular election was very quietly trans- 
acted. 

“ That justice would be violated by pansferring 
to the people the right of patronage, is apparent 
to all who know whence that right had its original. 
The^ right of patronage was not at first a 
privilege torn by power from unresisting 
poverty. It is not an authority at first usurped 
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in times of ignorance, and established only by 
succession a«d by precedents. It is not a grant 
capriciousljr made from a higl^r tyrant to a 
lower. It is a ri^ht dearly purchased by the first 
possessors, and justly inherited by those that 
succeeded them. When Christianity was estab- 
lished in this island, a regular rnode^ of public 
worship was prescribed. Publ|c worship reciuires 
a public place ; and the proprietors of lands, 
thejr were converted, built churches for their 
families and their vassals. For the maintenance 
of ministers, they settled a certain portion of their 
lands ; and a district, through which each minister 
was required to extend his care, was, by that 
circumscription, constituted a parish. This is a 
position so generally received in England, lAiat 
the extent of a manor and of a parish are regularly 
received for each other. The churches which 
the proprietors of lands had thus built and thus 
endowed, they justly tliought themselves en- 
titled to provide with ministers; and where the 
episcopal government prevails, the Bishop has no 
ower to reject a man nominated by the patron, 
ut for some crime that might exclude him from 
the priesthood. I'or the endowment of the 
church being the gift of the landlord, he was 
consequently at liberty to give it according to 
his choice, to any man capable of performing the 
holy offices. The people did not choose him, 
because the people did not pay him. 

“We hear it sometimes urged, that this 
original right is passed out of memory, and is 
obliterated and obscured by many translations of 
property and changes of government ; that .scarce 
any church is now in the hands of the heirs of 
the builders ; and that the present persons have 
entered .subsequently upon the pretended rights 
by a thou.sana accidental and unknown causes, 
hluch of this, perhap.s, is true. But how is the 
right of patronage extinguished? If the right 
followed the lanc/s, it is possessed by the same 
equity by which the lands are possessed. It is, 
in effect, part of the manor, and protected by the 
same laws with every other privilege. Let us 
suppose an estate forfeited b]^ treason, and granted 
by the Crown to a new family. With the lands 
were forfeited all the rights appendant to those 
lands ; by the .same power that grants the lands, 
the rights also are^ranted. The right lost to 
the patron falls not to the people, but is either 
retained by the Crown, or, what to the people 
is the same thing, is by the Crown ^iven away. 
Let it change hands ever so often, it is possessed 
by him that receives it with the .same right as it 
was conveyed. It may, indeed, like all ourpos- 
5e.ssions, be forcibly seized or fraudulently ob- 
tained. But no injury is still done to the people ; 
for what they never had, they have never lost. 
Caius may u.surp the right of Titius, but neither 
Caius nor Titius injure the people ; and no man’s 
conscience, however tender or however active, 
can prompt him to restore what ma^dle proved to 
have been never taken away. Supposing, what 
I think cannot be proved, that a popular election 
of ministers were to be desired, our desires are 
not the measures of equity. It were to be desired 
that power should be only in the hands, of the 
merciful, and riches in the possession of the gene- 
rous ; but the law must leave both riches and 
power where it finds them : and must often leave ; 


riches with the covetous, and power with the 
crudl. Convenience may be a rule in little things, 
where no other rule has been established. But 
as the great end of government is to give every 
man his own, no inconvenience is greater than 
that of making right uncertain. Nor is any man 
more an enemy to public peace, than he who fills 
weak heads with imaginary claims, and breaks 
the series of civil subordination, by inciting the 
lower classes of mankind to encroach upon the 
higher. 

“ Haying thus shewn that the right of patroiv 
age, being originally purchased, may be legally 
transferred, and that it is now in the hand.s of 
lawful posse.ssoi's, at le.ast a.s certainly as any 
other right : — we have left to the advocates of the 
people no other plcca than that of convenience. 
Let us, therefore, now consider what the people 
would really gain by a general abolition of the 
right of patronage.^ "What is most to be desired 
by such a change is, that the country should be 
supplied with better mini.sters. But why should 
we suppose that the parish will make a wiser 
choice than the patron ? If we suppose mankinil 
actuated by interest, the patron is more likely to 
choose with caution, because he will suffer more 
by choosing wrong. ^ By the^ deficiencies of his 
minister, or by his vices, he is equally offended 
with the rest of the congregation ; but he will 
have this reason more to lament them, that they 
will be imputed to his absurdity or corruption. 
The qualifications of a minister are well known 
to be learning and piety. Of his learning the 
patron is probably the only judge in the parish ; 
and of his piety not less a judge than others ; and 
is more likely to inquire minutely and diligently 
before he gives a presentation, than one of the 
parochial rabble, who can give nothing but u 
vote. It may be urged, that though the parish 
might not choose better ministers, tliey would at 
least choose ministers whom they like better, and 
who would therefore officiate with greater efficacy. 
That ignorance and perverseness should always 
obtain what they like, was nevcr_ considered as 
the end of government ; of which it is the great 
and standing benefit, that the wise see for the 
simple, and^ the regular act for the cypricious. 
But that this argument suppose the people cap- 
able of judging, and resolute to act according to 
their best judgments, though this be sufficiently 
absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It suppo.se.s 
not only wisdom, but unanimity in those, who 
upon no other occasions are unanimous or wi.se. 
If by some strange concurrence all the voices of a 
parish should unite in the choice of any single 
man, though I could not charge the patron with 
injustice for presenting a minister, I should cen- 
sure him as unkind and injudicious. But, it is 
evident, that as in all other popular elections 
^ere will be contrariety of judgment and acrimony 
of passion, a parish upon every vacancy would 
break into factions, and the contest for the choice 
of a minister would^ set neighbours at variance, 
and bring discord into families. The minister 
would be taught all the arts of a candidate, would 
flatter some, and bribe others ; and the electors, 
as ill all other cases, would call for holidays and 
ale, and bfcak the heads of each other during the 
jollity of the canvass. The time must, however, 
come at last, when one of the factions must pro- 
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vsul, and one of the ministers get possession of 
the church. On what terms does he ente» upon 
his ministry but those of enmity with half his 
parish? By what prudence or what diligence 
can he hope to conciliate the affections of that 
party by whose defeat he 1^ obtained his living? 
£very man who voted against him will enter the 
church with hanging head and downcast eyes, 
afraid to encounter that neighbour by whose 
vote and influence he has been overpowered. He 
will hate his neighbour for opposing him, and 
his minister for having prospered by the opposi* 

' tion ; and as he will never see him but with pain, 
he will never see him but with hatred. Of a 
minister presented by the patron, the parish has 
seldom any thing worse to say than that they do 
not know him. Of a minister chosen by a popular 
contest, all those who do not favour him, have 
nursed up in their bosoms principles of hatred 
and reasons of rejection. Anger is excited prin- 
cipally by pride. The pride of a common man is 
very little exasperated ny the supposed usurpa- 
tion of an acknowledged superior. He bear.s 
only his little share of a general evil, 'and suffers 
in common with tlie whole parish : but when the 
contest is between equals, the defeat has many 
aggravations ; and he that is defeated by his next 
neighbour, is seldom satisfied without some re- 
venge : and it is hard to say what bitterness of 
malignity would prevail in a parish where these 
elections should happen to be freouent, and the 
enmity of opposition should be re-kindled before 
it had cooled.” 

Though I present to my readers Dr. 
Johnson’s masterly thoughts on the sub- 
ject, I think it proper to declare, that 
notwithstanding I am myself a lay-patron, 
I do not entirely .subscribe to his opinion. 

On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with 
him at Mr. Thralc’s in the Borough. 
While we were alone, I endeavoured as 
well 'as I could to apologise for a lady 
who had been divorced from her husband 
by Aq^ of Parliament. I said, that he 
had used her tery ill, had behaved brutally 
to her, and that she could not continue to 
live with him without having her delicacy 
contaminated ; that all affection for him 
was thus destroyed ; that the essence of 
conjugal union being gone, there remained 
only a cold form, a mere civil obligation ; 
that she was in the prime of life, with 
qualities to produce happiness ; that these 
ought not tc be lost ; and, that the gentle- 
man on whose account she was divorced 
had gained her heart while thus unhap- 
pily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the 
charms of the lady in question, I thus 
attempted to palliate what 1 was sensible 
could npt be justified; for whan I had 
finished my harangue, my venerable friend 


gave me a proper check ; “ My dear Sir, 
never accustom your mind* to mingle 
virtue and Vice. The woman’s a whore, 
and there’s an end on’t.” ^ 

He described the father [old Mr. 
Langton] of one of his friends thus ; 
** Sir, he was so exuberant a talker a1 
public meetings, that the gentlemen ol 
his county were afraid of him. No busi 
ness could be done for his declamation.” 

He did not give me full credit when 1 
mentioned that 1 had carried on a short 
conversation by signs with some Esqui- 
maux, who were then in London, particu- 
larly with one of them who was a priest. 
He thought 1 could not make them under- 
stand me. No man was more incredu- 
lous as to particular facts which were at 
all extraordinary : and therefore no man 
was more scrupulously inquisitive, in ordet 
to discover the truth. 

I dined with him this day at the house 
of my friends, Messieurs Edward and 
Charles Dilly, booksellers in the Poultry s 
there were present, their elder brothei 
Mr. Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, Reve- 
rend Dr. Mayo, a dissenting minister, 
the Reverend Mr. Toplady, and my friend 
the Reverend Mr. Temple. 

Hawkesworth’s compilation of the voy- 
ages to the South Sea bding mentioned ; 
— Johnson : “ Sir, if you talk of it as a 
subject of commerce, it will be gainful ; 
if as a book that is to increase human 
knowledge, I believe there will not be much 
of that. I lawkesworth can tell only what 
the voyagers have to^l him ; and they 
have found very littlej only one new 
animal, I think.” Boswell ! “ But 
many insects. Sir.” Johnson: “Why, 
Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of British 
insects twenty thousand species. They 
might have stayed at home and discovered 
enough in that way.” 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. 
Daines Barrinp;ton*s ingenious Essay 
against tlvs received notion of their migra- 
tion. Johnson: “I think we have as 

1 Lady Diana Spencer, daughter of Charies, 
second Duke of Marltorough, married in 1757 to 
the second Lord Bolingbroke, from whom she 
was divorced in 1768 to marry Topham Beauclerk. 
Croker. 
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good evidence for the migration of wood- 
cocks as caa be desired. We find they 
disappear at a certain time gof the year, 
and appear again at a certain time of the 
year ; and some of them, when weary in 
their flight, have been known to alight on 
the rigging of ships far out at sea.” One 
of the company observed, that there had 
been instances of some of them found in 
summer in Essex. Johnson : “ Sir, that 
strengthens our argument. Exceptio pro- 
bat regulam. Some being found shews, 
that, if all remained, many would be 
found. A few sick or lame ones may be 
found.” Goldsmith: “There is a 
partial migration of the swallows ; the 
stronger ones migrate, the others do 
not.” 

Boswell: “I am well assured that 
the people of Otaheite who have the bread 
tree, the fruit of which serves them for 
bread, laughed heartily when ihey were 
informed of the tedious process necessary 
with us to have bread ; — plowing, sowing, 
harrowing, reaping, threshing, grinding, 
baking.” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, all ignor- 
ant savages will laugh when they are told 
of the advantages of civilized life. Were 
ou to tell men who live without houses, 
ow we pile brick upon brick, and rafter 
upon rafter, and that after a house is raised 
to a certain height, a man tumbles off a 
scaffold, and breaks his neck ; they would 
laugh heartily at our folly in building; 
but it does not follow that men are better 
without houses. No, Sir, (holding up a 
slice of a good loaf), this is better than 
the bread tree. ” 

He repeated aif argument, which is to 
be found in his “ Rambler,” against the 
notion that the brute creation is endowed 
with the faculty of reason : “ Birds build 
by instinct ; they never improve ; they 
build their first nest as well as any one 
they ever build.” Goldsmith: “Yet 
we see if you take away a bird’s nest with 
the eggs in it, she will make a slighter 
nest and lay again.” Johnson: “Sir, 
that is because at first she has full time 
and makes her nest deliberately. In the 
case you mention she is pressed to lay, 
and must therefore make her nest quickly, 
and consequently it will be slight. ” Gold- 
smith : “The nidification of birds is 


what is least known in Natural History, 
though one of the most curious things 
in it.” 

I introduced the subject of toleration. 
Johnson : “Every society has a right to 
preserve public peace and order, and 
therefore has a good right to prohibit the 
propagation of opinions which have a 
dangerous tendency. To say the magis- 
trate has this right, is using an inadequate, 
word : it is the society for which the 
magistrate is agent. He may be morally 
or theologically wrong in restraining the 
propagation of opinions which he thinks 
dangerous, but he is politically right.” 
Mayo : “I am of opinion, Sir, that every 
man is entitled to liberty of conscience in 
religion ; and that the magistrate cannot 
restrain that right.” Johnson : “ Sir, I 
agree with you. Every man has a right 
to liberty of conscience, and with that the 
magistrate cannot interfere. People con- 
! found liberty of thinking with liberty of 
I talking ; nay, with liberty of preaching. 
Every man has a physical right to think 
as he pleases ; for it cannot be discovered 
how he thinks, lie has not amoral right, 
for he ought to inform himself, and think 
justly. But, Sir, no member of a society 
has a right to teach any doctrine contrary 
to what the society holds to be true. The 
magistrate, I say, may be wrong in what 
he thinks : but while he thinks himself 
right, he may and ought to enforce what 
he thinks.” Mayo : “ Then, Sir, we arc 
to remain always in error, and truth never 
can prevail ; and the magistrate w^ right 
in perseaiting the first Christians.” John- 
son : “ Sir, the only method by which 
religious truth can be established is by 
martyrdom. The magistrate has a right 
to enforce what he thinks ; and he who is 
conscious of the truth has a right to suffer. 
I am afraid there is no other way of as- 
certaining the truth, but by persecution 
on the one hand and enduring it on the 
other.” Goldsmith: “Bjjt how is a 
man to act, Sir? Though firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of his doctrine, may 
he not think it wrong to expose himself to 
persecution ? Has he a right to do so ? 
Is it not, as it were, committing voluntary 
suicide?* Johnson: “ Sir, as Jo volun- 
! tary suicide, as you call it, there are twenty 
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thousand men in an army who will go 
without scruple to be shot at, and mbunt 
a breach for fivepence a day.” Gold- 
smith : “ But have they a moral right 

to do this?” Johnson: “Nay, Sir, if 
you will not take the universal opinion of 
mankind, I have nothing to say. If man- 
kind cannot defend their own way of 
thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, if a 
man is in doubt whether it would be better 
for him to expose himself to martyrdom 
or not, he should not do it. He must be 
convinced that he has a delegation from 
heaven.” Goldsmith: “I would con- 
sider whether there is the greater chance 
of good or evil upon the whole. If I see 
a man who has fallen into a well, I would 
wish to help him out ; but if there is a 
greater probability that he shall pull me 
in, than that I shall puli him out, I would 
not attempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, 
I might wish to convert the Grand Signor 
to the Christian faith ; but when I con- 
sidered that I should proKibly be put to 
death without effectuating my purpose in 
any degree, I should keep myself quiet.” 
Johnson : “Sir, you must consider that 
we have perfect and imperfect obligations. 
Perfect obligations, which are generally 
not to do something, are clear and posi- 
tive ; as, * thou shalt not kill.’ But charity, 
for instance, is not definable by limits. It 
is a duty to give to the poor ; but no man 
can say how much another should give to 
the poor, or when a man has given too 
little to save his soul. In the same man- 
ner it ^ a duty to instruct the ignorant, 
and of conseqi^nce to convert infidels to 
Christianity ; but no man in the common 
course of things is obliged to carry this to 
such a degree as to incur the danger of 
martyrdom, as no man is obliged to strip 
himself to the shirt in order to give charity. 

I have said, that a man must be persuaded 
that he has a particular delegation from 
heaven.” Goldsmith: “How is this 
to be known ? Our first reformers, who 
were burnt for not believing bread and 
wine to be Christ ’’—Johnson : (inter- 
rupting him), “ Sir, they were not burnt 
for not believing bread and wine to lx; 
Christ, but for insulting those who did 
believe iL And, Sir, when thcv first re- 
formers began, they did not intend to be 


martyred : as many of them ran away as 
could.” Boswell: “But, Sii^ there was 
your countr)Lnan, Elwal, who you told 
me challenged King George with his 
black-guards, and his red-guards.” John- 
son: “My countryman, Elwal, Sir, 
should have been put in the stocks : a 
proper pulpit for him ; and he’d have had 
a numerous audience. A man who 
preaches in the stocks will always have 
hearers enough.” Boswell; “But 
Elwal thought himself in the right.” 
Johnson: “We are not providing for 
mad people ; there are places for them in 
the neighbourhood,” (meaning Moor- 
fields). Mayo : “But, Sir, is it not very 
hard that I should not be allowed to teach 
my children what I really believe to be 
the truth?” JOHNSON: “Why, Sir, you 
might contrive to teach your children 
scandalum ; but. Sir, the magistrate, if 
he knows it, has a right to restrain you. 
Suppose you leach your children to be 
thieves?” Mayo: “This is making a 
joke of the subject.” Johnson : “ Nay, 
Sir, take it thus:— that you teach them 
the community of goods ; for which there 
are as many plausible arguments as for 
most erroneous doctrines. You teach 
them that all things at first were in com- 
mon, and that no man had a right to any 
thing but as he laid his hands upon it ; 
and that this still is, or ought to be, the 
rule amongst mankind, llcre. Sir, you 
sap a great principle in society, — properly. 
And don’t you think the magistrate would 
have a right to prevent you ? Qr, suppose 
you should teach your children the notion 
of the Adamites, and^they should run 
naked into the streets, would not the 
magistrate have a right to flog ’em into 
their doublets ?” Mayo; “I think the 
magistrate has no right to interfere till 
there is some overt act.” Boswell ; 
“ So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the 
State charging a blunderbuss, he is not to 
interfere till it is fired off I ” Mayo : 
“ He must be sure of its direction against 
the State. Johnson: “ The magistrate 
is to judge of that. — He has no right to 
restrain your thinking, because the evil 
centres in yourself. If a man were sitting 
at his table, and chopping off his fingers, 
the magistrate, as guardian of the com- 
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munity, has no authority to restrain him, 
however he tnight do it from kindness as 
a parent. — Though, indeed, •upon more 
consideration, I think he may; as it is 
probable, that he who is chopping off 
his own hngers, may soon proceed to chop 
off those of other people. If I think it 
right to steal Mr. Dilly’s plate, I am a 
bad man ; but he can say nothing to me. 
If I make an open declaration that I think 
so, he will keep me out of his house. If 
I put forth my hand, I shall be sent to 
Newgate. This is the gradation of think- 
ing, preaching, and acting: if a man 
thinks erroneously, he may keep his 
thoughts to himself, and nobody will 
trouble him : if he preaches erroneous 
doctrine, society may expel him ; if he 
acts in consequence of it, the law takes 
place, and he is hanged.’’ Mayo : “But, 
Sir, ought not Christians to have liberty of 
conscience ? Johnson : “I have already 
told you so. Sir. You are coming back 
to where you were.” Boswell: “Dr. 
Mayo is always taking a return post- 
chaise, and going the stage over again. 
Tie has it at half price.” Johnson: 
“Dr. Mayo, like other champions for 
unlimited toleration, has got a set of 
words. ^ Sir, it is no matter, politically, 
whether the magistrate be right or wrong. 
Suppose a duo were to be formed, to 
drink confusion to King George the 'fhird, 
and a happy restoration to Charles the 
Third ; this would be very bad with re- 
spect to the State ; but every member of 
that club mftst either conform to its rules, 
or be turned out ^ it. Old Baxter, I re- 
member, maintains, that the magistrate 
should * tolerate all things that are toler- 
able.’ This is no good definition of 
toleration upon any principle ; but it 
shews that he thought some things were 
not tolerable.” Toplady ; “ Sir, you 
have untwisted this difficult subject with 
great dexterity.” 

1 Dr. Mayo’s calm temper and ^teady per- 
severance, rendered him an admirable subject for 
the exercise of Dr. Johnson’s powerful abilities. 
He never flinched : but, after reiterated blows, 
remained .seemingly unmoved as at first. The 
scintillations of Johnson’s genius flashed every 
time be was struck, without his r^eiving any 
injury. Hence he obtained the epithet of Tins 
Litekaky Anvil. B. 


During this argument. Goldsmith sat 
in restless agitation, from a wish to get in 
and shim. Finding himself excluded, he 
had taken his hat to go away, but re- 
mained for some time with it in his hand, 
like a gamester, who at the close of a 
long night lingers for a little while, to 
see if he can have a favourable opening 
to finish with success. Once when he 
was beginning to speak, he found himself 
overpowered by the loud voice of Johnson, 
who was at the opposite end of the table, 
and did not perceive Goldsmith’s attempt. 
Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain 
the attention of the company. Goldsmith 
in a passion threw down his hat, looking 
angrily at Johnson, and exclaiming in a 
bitter tone, “ Take it,'' When Toplady 
was going to speak, Johnson uttered some 
sound, which led Goldsmith to think that 
he was beginning again, and taking the 
words from Toplady. Upon which, he 
seized this opportunity of venting his own 
envy and spleen, under the pretext of 
supporting another person : “ Sir,” said 
he to Johnson, “ the gentleman has heard 
you patiently for an hour : pray allow us 
now to hear him.” Johnson : (sternly), 
“ Sir, I was not interrupting the gentle- 
man. I was only giving him a signal of 
my attention. Sir, you arc impertinent. ” 
Goldsmith made no reply, but continued 
in the company for some time. 

A gentleman present ventured to 
ask Dr. Johnson if there was not a 
material difference as to toleration of 
opinions which lead to action, ancUopin- 
ions merely speculative ; •for instance, 
would it be wrong in the magistrate to 
tolerate those who preach against the 
doctrine of the Trinity? Johnson was 
highly offended, and said, “I wonder. 
Sir, how a gentleman of your piety can 
introduce this subject in a mixed com- 
pany.” He told me afterward.s, that the 
impropriety was, that perhaps some of 
the company might have taKced on the 
subject in such terms as might have 
shocked him ; or he might have been 
forced to appear in their eyes a narrow- 
minded man. The gentleman, with 
submissive deference, said, he had only 
hinted af the question from a desire to 
hear Dr. Johnson’s opinion upon it. 
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Johnson : “ Why then, Sir, I ^think j 
that permitting men to preach any opinion | 
contrary to the doctrine of the established ' 
Church, tends, in a certain degree, to | 
lessen the authority of the Church, and 
consequently to lessen the influence of 
religion.” — “ It may be considered,” said 
the gentleman, “whether it w'ould not 
be politic to tolerate in such a case.” 
Johnson : “ Sir, we have been talking 
of right : this is another question. 1 
think it is not politic to tolerate in such 
a case.” 

Though he did not think it fit that so 
awful a subject should be introduced in a 
mixed company, and therefore at this time 
waved the theological question ; yet his 
own orthodox belief in the sacred mystery 
of the Trinity is evinced beyond doubt, 
by the following passage in his private 
devotions : “ O Lord, near my prayer, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake ; to whom with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, three persons 
aftd one God, be all honour and glory, 
world without end. Amen.” (Prayers 
and Meditations^ p. 40.) 

Boswell : “ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how 
does Dr. Leland’s * History of Ireland ’ 
sell ? ” Johnson : (bursting forth with 
a generous indignation). “The Irish are 
in a most unnatural state ; for we sec 
there the minority prevailing over the 
majority. There is no instance, even in 
the ten persecutions, of such severity as 
that which the Protestants of Ireland 
have exercised against the Catholics. 
Did * e tell them we have conquered 
them, it wouRl be above board : to punish 
them by confiscation and other penalties, 
as rebels, was monstrous injustice. King 
William was not their lawful sovereign : 
he had not been acknowledged by the 
Parliament of Ireland, when they ap- 
peared in arms against him.” 

I here suggested something favourable 
of the Roman Catholics. Toplady : 
“Does n<A their invocation of saints 
suppose omnipresence in their saints?” 
Johnson : “No, Sir ; it supposes only 
pluri-presence ; and when spirits arc 
divested of matter, it seems probable that 
they should see with more extent than 
when ip an embodied state. There is, 
therefore, no approach to an invasion of , 


I any of the divine attributes, in the invo* 
cation of saints. But I Hhink it is 
' will-worship, and presumption. I see no 
' command for it, and therefore think it 
safer not to practise it.” 

He and Mr. Langton and I went 
together to the Club, where we found 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other 
members, and amongst them our friend 
Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over 
Johnson’s reprimand to him after dinner. 
Johnson perceived this, and said aside to 
some of us: “I’ll make Goldsmith 
forgive me ” ; and then called to him in a 
loud voice, “ Dr. Goldsmith, — something 
passed to-day where you and I dined ; I 
ask your pardon. ” Goldsmith answered 
placidly, “It must be much from you. Sir, 
that I take ill.” And so at once the 
difference was over, and they were on as 
easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled 
away as usual. 

In our way to the club to-night, when 
I regretted that Goldsmith would, upon 
every occasion, endeavour to shine, by 
which he often exposed himself, Mr. 
Langton observed, that he was not like 
Addison, who was content with the fame 
of his writings, and did not aim also at 
excellency in conversation, for which he 
found himself unfit ; and that he said 
to a lady who complainea of his having 
talked little in company, “Madam, I 
have but ninepence in ready money, but 
I can draw for a thousand pounds.” I 
observed, that Goldsmith had a great 
deal of gold in his cabinefi, but, not 
content with that, was /;1 ways taking out 
his purse. Johnson: “Yes, Sir, and 
that so often an empty purse ! ” 

Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being 
conspicuous in company, was the occasion 
of his sometimes appearing to such dis- 
advantage as one should hardly have 
supposed possible in a man of his genius. 
When his literary reputation had risen 
deservedly high, and his society was much 
courted, ^e became very jealous of the 
extraordinary attention which was every 
where paid to Johnson. One evening, 
in a circle of wits, he found fault with me 
for talking of Johnson as entitled to the 
honour of unquestionable superiority. 
“Sir,” said he, “you are for making 
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a monarchy of what should he a 
republic.” 

He was «till more mortified, when 
talking in a company with fluent vivacity, 
and, as he flattered himself, to the ad- 
miration of all who were present, a 
German who sat next him, and perceived 
Johnson rolling himself, as if about to 
speak, suddenly stopped him, ^ saying, 
“Stay, stay, — Toctor Shonson is going 
to say something.” This was, no doubt, 
very provoking, especially to one so 
irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently 
mentioned it with strong expressions of 
indignation. 

It may also be observed, that Gold- 
smith was sometimes content to be 
treated with an easy familiarity, but upon 
occasions would be consequential and 
important. An instance of this occurred 
in a small particular. Johnson had a 
way of contracting the names of his 
friends : as Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, 
Bozzy ; Langton, Lanky ; Murphy, Mur ; 
Sheridan, Sherry. I remember one day, 
when Tom Davies was telling that Dr. 
Johnson said, “ We are all in labour for 
a name to Goldys play,” Goldsmith 
seemed displeased that such a liberty 
should be taken with his name, and said, 
“ I have often desired him not to call me 
GoldyP Tom was remarkably attentive 
to the most mirlUte circumstance about 
Johnson. I recollect his telling me once, 
on my arrival in London, “ Sir, our 
great friend has made an improvement on 
his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He 
calls him now Sherry derryP 


On Sunday, May 8, I dined with 
Johnson at Mr. Langton’s with Dr. 
Beattih and some other company. He 
descanted on the subject of Literary Pro- 
perty. “ There seems,” said he, “ to be 
in authors a stronger right of property 
than that by occupancy ; a metaphysical 
right, a right, as it were, of creation, 
which should from its nature be per- 
petual ; but the consent of nations is 
against it ; and indeed reason and the 
interests of learning are against it ; for 
were it to be perpetual, no book, how- 
ever useful, could be universally diffused 
amongst mankind, should the proprietor 
take it into his head to restrain its cir- 
culation. No book could have the ad- 
vantage of being edited with notes, how- 
ever necessary to its elucidation, should 
the proprietor perversely oppose it. Por 
the general good of the world, therefore, 
whatever valuable work has once been 
created by an author, and issued out by 
him, should be understood as no longer 
in his power, but as belonging to the 
public ; at the same time the author is 
entitled to an adequate reward. This he 
should have by an exclusive right to his 
work for a considerable number of 
years.” 

He attacked Lord Monboddo’s strange 
speculation on the primitive state of 
human nature, observing : “ Sir, it is all 
conjecture about a thing useless, even 
were it known to be true. Knowledge 
j of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to 
things useful, is good ; but conjecture as 
I to what it would be useless to know such 


“ TO THE REVEREND MR, BAGSHAW, AT 
BROMLEV.l 

" Sir, 

“ I RETURN you my sincere thanks for your 
additions to my Dictionary ; but the new edition 
has been published some time, and therefore I 
cannot now make use of them. Whether I shall 
ever revise it more^ I know not. If many readers 
had been as judicious, as diligent, and as com- 
municative as yourself, my work had been better. 
The world must at present take it as it is 1 am, 
Sir, your most obliged and most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May 8 , X773.“ 


The Reverend Thomas Bagshaw, M.A., who 
died on November 20, 1787, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, Chaplain of Bromley 


College in Kent, and Rector of Southfleet. He 
had resigned the cure of Bromley Parish some 
time before his death. ^ For this, and another 
letter from Dr. Johnson in 1784, to the same truly 
respectable man, 1 am indebted to Dr. John 
Loveday, of the Commons, a son of the late 
learned and pious John Loveday, Esq., of Caver- 
sham in Berkshire, who obligingly transcribed 
them for me from the originals in his {possession. 
This worthy gentleman, having retired from 
business, now lives in Warwickshire.* The world 
has been lately obliged to him as the editor of 
the late Rev. Dr. Townson’s excellent work, 
modestly entitled, A Discourse on the Evan- 
gelical History^ front the Interment to the 
Ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ I to which is prefixed, a truly interesting 
and pleasing account of the author, by the 
Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton. B. 
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as whether men went upon all four, is 
very idle.” 

On Monday, May 9, as I was fo set 
out on my return to Scotland next morn- 
ing, I was desirous to see as much of Dr. 
Johnson as I could. But I first called on 
Goldsmith to take leave of him. The 
jealousy and envy which, though pos- 
sessed of many most amiable qualities, 
he frankly avowed, broke out violently 
at this interview. Upon another occasion, 
when Goldsmith confessed himself to be of 
an envious disposition, I contended with 
Johnson that we ought not to be angry 
with him, he was so candid in owning it. 
“Nay, Sir,” said Johnson, “we must 
be angry that a man has such a super- 
abundance of an odious quality, that he 
cannot keep it within his own breast, but 
it boils over. ” In my opinion, however. 
Goldsmith had not more of it than 
other people have, but only talked of it 
freely. 

He now seemed very angry that John- 
son was going to be a traveller ; said 
“ He would be a dead weight for me to 
carry, and that I should never be able to 
lug him along through the Highlands and 
Hebrides.” Nor would he patiently 
allow me to enlarge upon Johnson won- 
derful abilities ; but exclaimed, “Is he 
like Burke, who winds into a subject like 
a serpent?” “ But,” said I, “Johnson 
is the Hercules who strangled serpents 
in his cradle.” 

I dined with Dr, Johnson at General 
Paoli’s. He was obliged, by indisposi- 
tion^o leave the company early ; he ap- 
pointed me,* however, to meet him in the 
evening at Mr. (now Sir Robert) Cham- 
bers’s in the Temple, where he accord- 
ingly came, though he continued to be 
very ill. Chambers, as is common on such 
occasions, prescribed various remedies to 
him. Johnson (fretted by pain) : 
“ Pr’yihee don’t teaze me. Stay till I 
am well, and then you shall tell me how 
to cure myself.” He grew better, and 
talked with a noble enthusiasm of keep- 
ing up the representation of respectable 
families. His zeal on this subject was a 
circumstance in his character exceedingly 
remarkable, when it is considered that he 
himself had no pretensions to» blood. I 


heard him once say, “ I have great merit 
in being zealous for subordination and 
the honours of birth ; for ^ can hardly 
tell who was my grandfather.” He 
maintained the dignity and jjropriety of 
male succession, in opposition to the 
opinion of one of our friends,^ who had 
that day employed Mr. Chambers to 
draw his will, devising his estate to his 
three sisters, in preference to a remote 
heir male. Johnson called them “ three 
dowdies J and said, with as high a spirit 
as the boldest baron in the most perfect 
days of the feudal system : “An ancient 
estate should always go to males. It is 
mighty foolish to let a stranger have it 
because he marries your daughter, and 
takes your name. As for an estate newly 
acquired [by trade, you may give it, if 
you will, to the dog Towser^ and let him 
keep his o%vn name.” 

I have known him at times exceedingly 
diverted at what seemed to others a very 
small sport. He now laughed immo- 
derately, without any. reason that we 
could perceive, at our friend’s making 
his will ; called him the testator^ and 
added: “I dare say, he thinks he has 
done a mighty thing. He won’t slay 
till he gets home to his seat in the coun- 
try, to produce this wonderful deed : he’ll 
call up the landlord of the first inn on the 
road ; and, after a suitable preface upon 
mortality and the uncertainty of life, will 
tell him that he should not delay making 
his will ; and here. Sir, will he say, is 
my will, which I have just made, with 
the assistance of one of the ablest 
lawyers in the kingdom ; and he will 
read it to him (lauding all the time). 
He believes he has made this will ; but 
he did not make it : you. Chambers, made 
it for him. I trust you have had more 
conscience than to make him say, ‘ being 
of sound understanding ; ’ ha, ha, ha ! 
I hope he has left me a legacy. I’d 
have his will turned into verse, like a 
ballad.” 

In th» playful manner did he run on, 
exulting in his own pleasantry, which 
certainly was not such as might be ex- 

1 Langton. This affair of the will seems to 
have caused some temporary misunderstanding 
between the two friends. Cromer. 
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pected 'from the author of the “ Ram- 
bler,” but which is here preserved, that 
my readers4nay be acquainted even with 
the slightest occasional characteristics of 
so eminent a man. 

Mr, Chambers did not by any means 
relish this jocularity upon a matter of 
which pars ??tagna fuit^ and seemed im- 
patient till he got rid of us. Johnson 
could not stop his merriment, but con- 
tinued it all the way till he got without 
the Temple-gate. He then burst into 
such a fit of laughter, that he appeared to 
be almost in a convulsion ; and, in order 
to support himself, laid hold of one of 
the posts at the side of the foot pave- 
ment, and sent forth peals so loud, that 
in the silence of the night his voice 
seemed to resound from Temple Bar to 
Fleet Ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the 
awful, melancholy, and venerable John- 
son, happened well to counteract the 
feelings of sadness which I used to expe- 
rience when parting with him for a con- 
siderable time. I accompanied him to 
his door, where he gave me his blessing. 

He records of himself this year, “ Be- 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide, having 
always considered that time as propitious 
to study, I attempted to learn the Low 
Dutch language.” ^Prayers and Medita- 
tions, p. 129.)* It is to be observed 
that he here admits an opinion of the 
human mind being influenced by seasons, 
which he ridicules in his writings. His 
progress, he says, was interrupted by a 
fever, “ whkh, by the imprudent use of a 
small print, left an inflammation in his 
useful eye.” We cannot but admire his 
spirit when we know, that amidst a com- 
lication of bodily and mental distress, 
e was still animated with the desire of 
intellectual improvement.^ Various notes 
of his studies appear on different day:;, in 
his manuscript diary of this year ; such as, 
** Inchoavi lectionem Peniateuchi — 
Finivi lectionem Conf, Fab, Burdonum, 
— Legi primum actum Troadum, — Legi 
Dissertationem C/erici postremamde Pent. 

^ Not six months before his death, he wished 
me to teach him the Scale of Music: — *‘Dr. 
Burney, teach me at least the alphabet of your 
language." Burney. 
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— 2 of ClarPs Sermons. — L. Apollonii 
pugnam Betriciam. — L. centum versus 
HonleriJ* Let this serve as a specimen 
of what accessions of literature he was 
perpetually infusing into his mind, while 
he charged himself with idleness. 

This year died Mrs. Salusbury, 
(mother of Mrs. Thrale), a lady whom he 
appears to have esteemed much, and 
whose memory he honoured with an 
epitaph. 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 
29th of May, I pressed him to persevere 
in his resolution to make this year the 
projected visit to the Hebrides, of which 
he and I had talked for many years, and 
which I was confident would afford us 
much entertainment. 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ, 

“Dear Sir, 

“ When your letter came to me, I was so 
darkened by an inflammation in my eye that 1 
could not for some time read it. 1 can now write 
without trouble, and can read large prints. My 
eye is gradually growing stronger ; and I hope 
will be able to take some delight in the survey 
of a Caledonian loch. 

“ Chambers is going a judge, with six thousand 
a year, to Bengal. He and 1 shall come down 
together as far as Newcastle, and thence I shall 
easily ^et to Edinburgh. Let me^ know the 
exact time when your Courts intermit. 1 must 
conform a little to Chambers's occasions, and he 
must conform a little to mine. The^ time which 
you shall fix, must be the common point to which 
we will come as near as we can. Except this 
eye, I am very well. 

** Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and 
treated, and liked, and flattered, by the great, 
that 1 can see nothing of him. I am in great 
hope that he will be well provided^ for, and then 
we will live upon him at the Marischal /^Hege, 
without pity or modesty. ^ 

“ [Langton] left the town without taking leave 
of me, and is gone in deep dudgeon to [Langton]. 
Is not this very childi.sh? Where is now my 
legacy ? 

1 hope your dear lady and her dear baby are 
both well. 1 shall see them too when I come ; 
and I have that opinion of your choice, as to 
suspect that when I have seen Mrs. Boswell, 1 
shall ^ less willing to go away. I am, dear Sir, 
your affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson- 

“Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street,** 

“July s, 1773- 

“Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers 
IS now at Oxford.” 


2 Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 131. 
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1 again wrote to him, informing him 
that the Court of Session rose on th^ 12th 
of August, hoping to see him before that 
time, and expressing, perhaps in too ex- 
travagant terms, my admiration of him, 
and my expectation of pleasure from our 
intended tour. 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

* “ I SHALL set out from London on Friday 

the sixth of this month, and purpose not to loiter 
much by the way. Which day I shall be at 
Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. I suppose 1 
must drive to an inn, and send a porter to find 
you. 

“lam afraid Beattie will not be at his College 
soon enough for us, and I shall be sorry to miss 
him ; but there is no staying for the concurrence 
of all conveniences. We will do as well as we 
can. 1 am, Sir, your most humble ser\'anl, 

“ Sa.m. Johnson. 

" August 3, 1773." 

“to the same. 

**Dear Sir, 

“Not ' being at Mr. Tlirale’s when your 
letter came, I had written the enclosed pamr and 
sealed it ; bringing it hither for a frank, 1 found 
yours. If any thing could repress my ardour,^ it 
would be such a letter as yours. To disappoint 
a friend is unpleasing : and he that forms expec- 
tations like yours, mu.st be disappointed. 1 nink 
only when you see me, that you see a man who 
loves you, and is proud and glad that you love 
him. I am, Sir, your most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ August 3, 1773.** 

“to the same. 

“ Newcastle, Aug. ii, 1773. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ 1 came hither last night, and hope, but do 
not absolutely promise to lie in Edinburgh on 
Saturday. BeiAtie will not come so soon. 1 am. 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ My compliments to your lady.*’ 

“ to the same. 

“Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. 
Boswell, being just arrived at Boyd’s. 

“ Saturday night.” 

His stay^n Scotland was from the 18th 
of August, on which day he arrived, till 
the 22nd of November, when he set out 
on his return to London ; and I believe 
ninety-four days were never passed by any 
man in a more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwfck-upon> 


Tweed to Edinburgh, where he remained 
a fewfdays, and then went by St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Foft Augustus, 
to the Hebrides, to visit which was the 
principal object he had in view. He 
visited the isles of Sky, Rasay, Col, Mull, 
Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. He travelled 
through Argyleshireby Inverary, and from 
thence by Lochlomond and Dumbarton to 
Glasgow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck 
in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, and 
then by Hamilton back to Edinburgh, 
where he again spent some time. He 
thus saw the four Universities of Scotland, 
its three principal cities, and as much of 
the Highland and insular life as was 
sufficient for his philosophical contempla- 
tion. I had the pleasure of accompanying 
him during the whole of his journey. He 
was respectfully entertained by the great, 
the learned, and the elegant, wherever he 
went ; nor was he less delighted with the 
hospitality which he experienced in 
humbler life. 

I His various adventures, and the force 
and vivacity of his mind, as exercised 
during this peregrination, upon innumer- 
able topics, have been faithfully, and to 
the best of my abilities, displayed in my 
“Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” to 
which, as the public has been pleased to 
honour it by a very extensive circulation, 
I beg leave to refer, as tef a separate and 
remarkable portion of his life, which 
may be there seen in detail, and which 
exhibits as striking a view of his powers 
in conversation, as his works do of his 
excellence in writing. Nor«can I deny 
to myself the very flattering gratification 
of inserting here the character which my 
friend Mr. Courtenay has been pleased to 
give of that work : 

“ With Reynolds' pencil, vivid, bold, and true. 

So fervent Boswell gives him to our view ; 

In every trait we see his mind expand ; 

The master rises by the pupil’s hand ; 

We love the writer, praise his happy vein. 
Grac’d with the naivete of the sage Montaiene. 
Hence not alone are brighter parts display^, 
But e’en ihe specks of (^racter portray’d : 

We see tflk Rambler with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad 
isle ; 

But when th* heroic tale of Flora’s ^ charms. 


1 The celebrated Flora Macdonald. See 
Boswell’s Tour. Courtenay. 
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pe<Oc’d in a kilt, he wields a chieftain's arms *. 

The tuneful pi^r sounds a martial strain, 

And SamuM sings, ' The King shall have his 
ain' ” 

During his stay at Edinburgh, after his 
return from the Hebrides, he was at great 
pains to obtain information concerning 
Scotland ; and it will appear from his 
subsequent letters, that he was not less 
solicitous for intelligence on this subject 
after his return to London. 

“ TO JAMKS HOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

I CAME home last night, without any 
iiicommodity, danger, or weariness, and am ready 
to begin a new journey. 1 shall go to Oxford on 
Monday. I know Mrs. Uoswcll wished me well 
to go ; 1 her wishes have not been disappointed. 
Mrs. Williams has received Sir A.’s - letter. 

“ Make my compliments to all those to whom 
my compliments may be welcome. 

Let the box 3 be sent a.s soon as it can, and 
let me know when to expect it. 

" Inquire, if you can, the order of the Clans : 
Macdonald is first, Maclean is second : farther 1 
cannot go. _ Quicken Dr. Webster.'* I am Sir, 
yours aUectionately, 

“ Sam. Joh.nsox. 

“ Nov. 27, 1773." 

“MK. HOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Dec, 2, 1773. 

4 « « « « » 

“ You shall have what information I can 
procure as to the order of the Clans. A gentle- 

* In this he .shewed a very acute penetration. 
My wife paid him the most assiduous and respect- 
ful attention, while he was our guest ; _ so that I 
wonder how he discovered her wishing for his 
departure. The truth is, that his irregular hours 
and uncouth habits, such as turning the candles 
with their heads downwards, wlien they did not 
burn bright enough^nd letting the wa.x drop 
upon the carpet, could not but be disagreeable to 
a lady. Ilesides, she had not that high admira- 
tion of him which was felt by most of tho.se who 
kiiew him ; and what was very natural to a female 
mind, she thought he had too much influence 
over her husband. She once^ in a little warmth, 
made, with more point than justice, this remark 
upon that subject : “ I have seen many a bear led 
by a man ; but I never before saw a man led by 
a bear.” B. 

^ Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors 
at Aberdeen. B. 

3 This was a box containing a num 4 R:r of curi- 
ous things which he had picked up in Scotland, 
particularly some horn spoons. B. 

■* The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webster, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities, who had promised him 
information concerning the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. B. 


man of the name of Grant tells me, that there is 
no seuled order among them ; and he .says, that 
the Macdonalds were not placed upon the right 
of the army at Culloden ; the Stuarts were. I 
shall, however, examine witnesses of every name 
that I can find here. Dr. Webster shall be 
(uiickened too. I like your little memorandums ; 
tney are symptoms of your being in earnest with 
your l>ook of northern travels.® 

“Your box shall be sent next week by sea. 
You will find in it some pieces of the broom bush, 
which you saw growing on the old castle of 
Auchinleck. The wood has a curious appearance 
when .sawn across. You may either have a little 
writing-standish made of it, or get it formed into 
boards for a treatise on witchcraft, by way of a 
suitable binding.” 

****«« 


“ MR. HOSWELL TO OR. JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1773. 

“ You promised me an inscription fora print to 
be taken from an historical picture of Mary Queen 
of Scots being forced to resign her crown, which 
Mr. Hamilton at Rome has painted for me.® 
The two following have been sent to me : 

“ ‘ iVrt/'/rt Scotorum Regina meliori scculo 
digna^ jus regium civibus seditiosis invita 
resignat* 

“ * Cives seditiosi Mariam Scotorum Reginam 
sese rnnneri abdicarc invitam cognnt.' 

“ Be so good as to read the passage in Robert- 
.soii, and see if you cannot^ give me a better in- 
scription. I must have it both in Latin and 
English *, so if you should not give me another 
I.Atin one, you will at least choose the best of 
these two, and send a translation of it.” 

**»**• 


3 The Macdonalds always laid claim to be 
placed on the right of the whole Clans, and those 
of that tribe assign the breach of this cvler at 
Culloden as one caii.se of the !»ss of the day. 
The Macdonalds, placed on the left wing, refused 
to charge, and positi\’eIy left the field unassailcd 
and unbroken. Lord George Murray in vain 
endeavoured to urge them on by saying that their 
behaviour would make the left the right, and 
that he himself would take the name of Mac- 
donald. On ihis^ subject there are^ some very 
curious notices in a very interesting journal 
w'ritten by one of the Seven men of Moidart, as 
they w^ere called — Macdonalds of the Clanronald 
sept, who were the first who declared for the 
prince at his landing in their chiefs Country. It 
IS in the Lockhart Papers, ii. 510. IValter 
Scott. The Macdonalds claimed this precedence 
from the battle of Bannockburn, where it was 
granted by Robert Bruce to Angus Macdonald, 
Lord of the Isles, for long and faithful services. 

Gavin Hamilton, a painter of some reputation 
in his day, long resident at Rome, where he died 
‘ in 1797. picture was exhibited at Ac Royal 

Academy in 177G. P, Cunnin<^ham. 
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His humane forgiving disposition was 
put to a pretty strong test on his rdtum 
to London, by a liberty which Mr. Thomas 
Davies had taken with him in his absence, 
which was, to publish two volumes en- 
titled, “ Miscellaneous and Fugitive 
Pieces,” which he advertised in the 
newspapers, ‘*By the Author of the 
* Rambler ’ ” In this collection, several of 
•Dr. Johnson’s acknowledged writings, 
several of his anonymous performances, 
and some which he had written for others, 
were inserted ; but there were also some in 
which he had no concern whatever. He 
was at first very angry, as he had good 
reason to be. But, upon consideration of 
his poor friend’s narrow circumstances, 
and that he had only a little profit in view, 
and meant no harm, he soon relented, 
and continued his kindness to him as 
formerly. 

In the course of his self-examination 
with retrospect to this year, he seems to 
have been much dejected ; for he says, 
January i, 1774, **This year has passed 
with so little improvement, that I doubt 
whether I have not rather impaired than 
increased my learning : ” (Prayers and 
Meditations t p. 1 29), and yet we have 
seen how he ready and we know how he 
talked during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in 
writing an account of our travels in the 
Hebrides, in consequence of which I had 
the pleasure of a more frequent corre- 
spondence with him. 

“to JAMES I50SWKLL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“My operations h.Tvc been hindered by a 
cough ; at least 1 flatter myself, that if my cough 
had not come, 1 should have been farther ad- 
vanced. But 1 have had no intelligence from 

Dr. W , [Webster] nor from the Excise- 

oifice, nor from you. No account of the little 
borough.l Nothing of the Erse language, I 
have yet heard nothing of my box. 

“You must make haste and gather me all you 
can, and do ^t quickly, or I will and shall do 
without it. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and 
tell her that 1 do not love her the less for wishing 
me away. I gave her trouble enough, and shall 
be glad in recompense, to give her any pleasure. 


^ Theaancient Burgh of Prestick 4 n Ayrshire. 


“ 1 would send some porter into the Hebrides, 
if I knew which way^ it could be got to my kind 
friends there. Inquire, and let me Know. 

“ Make my ^bmpliments to all the Doctors of 
Edinburgh, and to all my friends, from one end 
of Scothand to the other. 

“Write to me, and send me what intelligence 
you can : and if any thing is too bulky for the 
post, let me have it by the carrier. I do not like 
trusting winds and waves. 1 am, dear Sir, your 
most, &c 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 29, 1774.'* 


“to the same. 

“Dear Sir, 

“In a day or two after 1 had written the 
last discontented letter, I received my box, which 
was very welcome. But still 1 must entreat you 
to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up 
what you can that may be useful. 

“ Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, 
you know nis errand. He was not unwelcome. 

“Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions 
towards her still continue. I should be glad to 
do any thing that would either benefit or please 
her. 

“ Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or 
so negligent, or so proud, that I rarely sec him. 
I have indeed, for some weeks past, been very 
ill of a cold and cough, and have been at Mrs. 
Thrale's, that I might be taken care of. I am 
much better; navof redeunt in prtelm vires; 
but I am yet tender, and easily disordered. How 
happy it was that neither of us were ill in the 
Hebrides. 

“ The question of Literary Property is this day 
before the Lords. Murphy drew up the Ap- 
pellants’ case, that is, the plea against the per- 
petual right. 1 have not seen it,^ nor heard the 
decision. 1 would not have the right perpetual. 

“ 1 will write to you as any thing occurs, and 
do you .send me something about my .Scottish 
friend.s. 1 have very great kindness for them. 
Let me know likewise how fees come in, and 
when we are to see you. I ^m. Sir, yours 
affectionately, 

, “Sam. Johnson. 

“London, Feb. 7, 1774.“ 

He at this time wrote the following 
letters to Mr. Steevens, his able associate 
in editing Shakespeare ; ” 

“to GEORGE .STEEVENS, KSQ. IN HAMPSTEAD. 

“Sir, 

“Ip I am asked when 1 have seen Mr. 
Steevens, mu know what answer I must give ; if 
I am askecTwhen I shall see him, I wish you would 
tell me what to say. 

“ If you have Lesley's * History of Scotland,’ 
or any other book about Scotland, except Boetius 


2 It was decided on February a7th. Sec 
Annual Register for 1774, p. 95. Crewer. 
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and Buchanan, it will be a kindness if you send 
them to, Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Feb. 7, 1774." 


“ TO THE SAME. 

“ Sir, 

“ WE are thinking to augment our club, and 
I am desirous of nominating you, if you care to 
stand the ballot, and can attend on Friday nights 
at least twice in five weeks : less than this is too 
little, and rather more will be expected. Be 
pleased to let me know before Friday. 1 am, Sir, 
your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Feb. ai, 1774. ’* 

“to the same. 

“Sir, 

“ Last night you became a member of the 
club; if you call on me on Friday, 1 will intro- 
duce you. A gentleman, proposed after you, was 
rejected.! 

“ 1 thank you for Neander, but wish he were 
not so fine. 1 will take care of liini. 1 am. Sir, 
your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ March 5, X774.'’ 


“ to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Dr. Webster's informations were much 
less exact and much less determinate than 1 ex- 
pected : they are, indeed, much less positive than, 
if he can trust his own book which be laid before 
me, he is able to give. But 1 believe it will 
always be found, that he who calls much for 
information will acj^ance his work but slowly. 

“ I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for 
your endeavours to help me, and hope, that 
between us something will sometime be done, if 
not on this on some occasion.^ 

^ “ Chambers is either married, or almost mar- 
ried, to Miss Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely 
beautiful, whcai he has with his lawyer’s tongue, 
persuaded to take her chance with him in the 
£ast.3 

“ We have added to the club, Charles Fox, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. 
Steevens. 


! Gibbon was elected on the same evening with 
Steevens. 

^ A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster 
of all the parishes in Scotland, ascertaining their 
length, breadth, number of inhabitants, and dis- 
tinguishing Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
This book Dad been transmitted to C^vernment, 
and Dr. Johnson saw a copy of it in Dn Webster’s 
possession. B. 

3 A daughter of Joseph Wilton, R.A., the 
sculptor. After Sir Robert Chambers' death she 
returned to England and died at Brighton in 
l^39t aged 88. Her daughter married Colonel 
Macdonald, the son of Flora. Croktr. 


“ Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. ^ Tell Dr. 
Robertson I have not much to reply to his censure 
of my negligence ; and tell Dr. Blair, that since 
he has written hither what I said to him, we must 
now consider ourselves as even, forgive one 
another, and begin again. I care not how soon, 
for he is a very pleasing man. Pay _ my com- 
pliments to all my friends, and remind Lord 
Clibank of his promise to give me all his works. 

“ 1 hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well. 
— ^When shall I see them again ? She is a sweet 
lady, only she was so glad to see me go, that I 
have almost a mind to come again, that she may 
again have the same pleasure. 

“ Inquire if it be practicable to send a small 
present of a ca*.^ of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, 
and Col. I would not wish to be thought for- 
getful of civilities. I am. Sir, your humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ March 5, 1774." 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, 
requesting his counsel whether I . should 
this spring come to London. I stated to 
him on the one hand some pecuniary em- 
barrassments, which, together with my 
wife’s situation at that time, made me 
hesitate ; and, on the other, the pleasure 
and improvement which my annual visit 
to the metropolis always afforded me ; and 
particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfac- 
tion which I experienced in celebrating 
the festival of Easier in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral ; that to my fancy it appeared like 
going up to Jerusalem at the feast of the 
Passover ; and that the strong devotion 
which 1 felt on that occasion diffused its 
influence on my mind through the rest of 
the year. 

“to JAMES nOSWELLj^ESQ. 

\Not datedy but written about 
the isth of March.\ 

“Dear Sir, 

“I AM ashamed to think that since I receiveef 
your letter 1 have passed so many days without 
answering it. 

“ 1 think there is no great difficulty in resolv- 
ing your doubts. The reasons for which you are 
inclined to vi.sit London, are, I think, not of 
.suflicient strength to answer the objections. That 
you .should delight to come once a year to the 
fountain of intelligence and plea^re, i» very 
natural ; but both information and pleasure must 
be regulated by propriety. Pleasure, which can- 
not be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuit- 
able expense, must always end in pain ; and 
pleasure, which must be enjoyed at the expense 
of another’s pain, can never be .suck as a worthy 
mind can fi^lly delight in. 

“ What improvement you might gaitfb> com' 
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ing to London, you may easily supply or easily 
compensate, by enjoining yourself some particular 
study at home, or opening some new avenue to 
information. Edinburgh is not yet exhausted ; 
and 1 am sure you will find no pleasure here 
which can deserve either that you should antici- 
pate any part of your future fortune, or that you 
should condemn yourself and your lady to penuri- 
ous frugality for the rest of the year. 

" I need not tell you w'hat regard you owe to 
Mrs. Boswell’s entreaties; or how much you 
ought to study the happiness of her who studies 
^ours with so much diligence, and of whose kind- 
ness you enjoy such good effects. Life cannot 
subsist in society but by reciprocal concessions. 
She permitted you to ramble last year, you must 
permit her now to keep you at home. 

Your last rea.son is so serious, that I am un- 
willing to oppose it. Yet you must remember, 
that your image of worshipping once a year in a 
certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a 
comparison ; and simile non est itiem ; if the 
annual resort to Jerusalem was a duty to the 
Jews, it was a duty because it was commanded ; 
and you have no such command, therefore no 
such duty. It may be dangerous to receive too 
readily, and indulge too fondly^ opinions, from 
which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly disen- 
gaged, of local sanctity and local devotion. You 
know what strange effects they have produced 
over a great part of the Christian world. ^ 1 am 
now writing, and you, when you read this, are 
reading under the Eye of Omnipre.scnce. 

“ To what degree fancy is to be admitted into 
religious offices, it would require^ much delibera- 
tion to determine. I am far from intending totally 
to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by 
our Creator, and it is reasonable that all His gifts 
should be used to His glory, that all our faculties 
should co-operate in His worship ; but they are 
to co-operate according to the will of Him 
that gave them, according to the order which His 
wisdom has established. As ceremonies pru- 
dential or convenient are less obligatory than 
positive ordinances, as bodily worship is only the 
token to others or ourselves of mental adoration, 
so Fancy is always to act in subordinatioii to 
Keasoife- We may take Fancy for a companion, 
but must follows Reason as our guide. We may 
allow Fancy to suggest certain ideas in certain 
places ; but Reason must always be heard, when 
she tells us, that those ideas and tho.se places have 
no natural or ncce.ssary relation. When we enter 
a church we habitually recall to mind the duty of 
adoration, but wc must not omit adoration for 
want of a temple ; because we know, and ought 
to remember, that the Universal Lord is every 
where present ; and that, therefore, to come to 
Iona, or to Jerusalem, though it may be useful, 
cannot l)e necessary. 

"Thus I Have answered your letter, and have 
not an-swered it negligently. I love you too well 
to be careless when you are serious. 

" 1 think I .shall be very diligent next week 
about our travels, which I have too long neg- j 
lected. I am, dear Sir, your mo.st, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson. 


" TO THE SAME. 

“Dear Sir, ^ , 

" The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, 
in which she desires to make uwof your skill and 
eloquence, and she seems to think that she shall 
have something more of both for a recommenda- 
tion from me ; which, though I know how little 
you want any external incitement to your duty, 
1 could not refuse her, because I know that at 
least it will not hurt her, to tell you that I wish 
her well. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
"Sam. Johnson. 

" May to, 1774." 

"mK. UOSWELL to UR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, May 12, 1774. 

"l.ORD Hailes has begged of me to offer 
you his best respects, and to transmit to you 
specimens of * Annals of Scotland, from the Ac- 
ce.ssion of Malcolm Kenmore to the Death of 
lames V.’ in drawing up which, his Lordship h^ 
been engaged for some time. His Lordship 
writes to me thus : ‘ If I could procure Dr. John- 
son’s criticisms, they would be of great use to me 
in the prosecution of my work, its they would be 
judicious and true. 1 have no right to ask that 
favour of him. If you could, it would highly 
oblige me. ’ 

" pr. Blair requests you may be a.ssured that 
he did not write to London what you .said to him, 
and that neither by word nor letter has he made 
the lea.st complaint of you ; but on the contrary 
has a high respect for you, and loves you much 
more since he saw you in Scotland. It would 
both divert and please you to see his eagerness 
about this matter." 


"to JAMES UOSWeLl, ES(J. 

" Streatham, June 12, 1774. 

" Dear Sir, 

"Yesterday I put the first sheets of the 
* Journey to the Hebrides’ to the press. I have 
endeavoured to do you some justice in the first 
paragraph. It will be one volumtf in octavo, not 
thick. 

" It will be proper to nfake some presents in 
Scotland. You snail tell me to whom I shall 
give ; and I have stipulated twenty-five for you 
to give in your own name. Some will take the 

? resent better from me, others better from you. 

n this, you who are to live in the place ought to 
direct. Consider it. Whatever you can pet for 
my purpose send inc ; and make my compliments 
to your lady and both the young ones. 

" I uiii, Sir, your, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 


".MR. noSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, June 24, 1774. 

" You do not acknowledge the receipt of the 
various packets which I have sent to you. 
Neither can I prevail with you tu annuet my 


ComplinieiUs lu Madam and Miss.” 
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letters, though you honour me with yeturns. 
You have sajp nothing to me about poor Gold- 
smith, ^ nothing about Langton. ^ 

“ 1 have received for you, from* he Society for 
Propagating Christian knowledge in Scotland, 
the following Erse books ; — ‘ The New Testa- 
ment;' — ‘Baxter’s Call;’ — ‘The Confession of 
Faith of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster ; ’ — ‘ The Mother’s Catechism ; ’ — ‘ A 
Gaelic and English Vocabulary.’ "2 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, • 

“ 1 WISH you could have looked over my 
book before the printer, but it could not easily 
he. 1 suspect some mistakes ; but as I deaf, 
perhaps, more in notions than in facts, the matter 
IS not great, and the second edition will be 
mended, if any such there be. The press will go 
on slowly for a time, because I am going into 
Wales to-morrow. 

“ I should be very sorry if I appeared ‘to treat 
such a character as I^nrd Hailes otherwise than 
with high respect. I return the sheets,*^ to which 
I heave done what mischief I could ; and finding 
it so little, thought not much of sending them. 
The narrative is clear, lively, and short. 

“ I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by 
neglecting his sheets : 1 have run him in debt, 
pr. Horne, the President cf Magdalen College 
in Oxford, wTOte to me about three months ago, 
that he purposed to reprint Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ and 
desired me to contribute to the work : my answer j 
was, that Lord Hailes intended the same publica- 
tion ; and Dr. Horne has resigned it to him. 
His Lordship must now think seriously about it. 

“ Of poor dear J)r. Goldsmith there is little to 
be told, more than the papers have made public. 
He died of a fever, made, 1 am afraid, more 
violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began 
to be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. 
.Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not less 
than two thousand pounds. Was ever poet so 
trusted bcfor%? 

“ You may, if you ple.xse, put the inscription 
thus ; 

^ Afaria Scotomm Regina nata 15 — ^ a suis 
in exilium acta 15 — , abhospiUl necidata 15 — .' 
You must find the ye-ars. 

“ Of your second daughter you certainly gave 
the account yourself, though you have forgotten 
it. While Mrs. Boswell is well, never doubt of ,a 
boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, I think, five girls 
running, but while 1 was with you she had 
a hoy. 

“1 am ’Obliged to you for all your pamphlets. 


1 Dr. Goldsmith died April 4, thi<^ear. B. 

2 'X'hese books Dr. Johnson presented to the 
Bodleian Library. B. 

2 On the cover enclosing them. Dr. Johnson 
wrote, “If my delay has given any reason for 
supping that 1 have not a very deep sense of 
the honour done me by asking my judgment, I 
Rtn very sorry.” B. 


and of the last I hope to make some use. 1 made 
somcaof the former. 

“ I am,' dear Sir, your most .-ifFection- 

ate servant, 


“ J«ly 4. »774- 


“Sam. Johnson. 


“ My compliments to all the three ladies.” 


“to bennet langton, esq., at langton, 

NEAR SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“Dear Sir, 

“You have reason to reproach me that I 
have left your last letter so long unanswered, but 
I had nothing particular to say. Chambers, you 
find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone 
much farther. He died of a fever, exasperated, 
as I believe, by the fear of distress. He h.'id 
raised money and squandered it, by every artifice 
of acquisition and folly of expense. But let not 
his frailties be remembered : he was a very great 
man. 

“I have just begun to print my ‘Journey to 
the Hebrides,’ and am leaving the press to t.ake 
another journey into Wales, whither Mr. Thrale 
is going, to take possession of, at least, five hun- 
dred a year, fallen to his lady. All at Streatham, 
rh.at are alive, are well. 

“ I have never recovered from the last dreadful 
illness, but flatter myself that I grow gradually 
better ‘. much, however, yet remains to mend. 
Kvpte «\ei}(rov. 

‘‘If you have the Latin version of 
curiousy thirsty Jly^ be so kind as to transcribe 
and send it ; but you need not be in haste, for 1 
shall be I know not where, for at le.ast five weeks. 
I wrote the following tetrastich on poor Gold- 
smith : 


“’Tbi^ rdc^ov eia-opdaf rbr ’OAi^apioto' xoi'it)v 
'Afftpoat Heti/e, iroSea’a’i Triirei’ 

Otai pepijXe ^vaif, perpwv xdpi^y epya TraAaiwi', 
KAcuere iroiTjTijv, ioTopiKoi', i^variKov.^ 


“ Please to make iny most respectful compli- 
ments to all the ladies, and remember me to 
young George and his si.sters. I reckor:di^eorge 
begins to show a pair of heels. 

“Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter 
when 1 come Imck. I am, dear Sir, your affec- 
tionate, humble .servant. 


“ July .S. 1774-’’ 


“ Sam. Johnson. 


to MR. ROBERT LEVETT. 

“ Llewenny, in Denbighshire, 

“ Augu.st 16, 1774. 


‘Dear Sir, 

“ Mr. Thr 

a great while, nor do 1 know exactly when we 


‘ Mr. Thrale’s affairs have kept him here 
LCtly wh( 


4 Croker has thus translated these lines : 

“ Here Goldsmith lies. O ye, who deeds of old, 
Or Nature’s works, or .sacred .song regard, 
With reverence tread ; for he in all etcelled : 
Historian, and Philosopher, ^nd Bard.” 
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shall come hence. 1 have sent you a bill upon 
Mr. Strahan. < 

“ I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, 
but have taken abundance of pills, and hope 
that they have done me good. 

" Wales, so far as 1 have yet seen of it, is a 
very beautiful and rich country, all enclosed, and 
planted. Denbigh is not a mean town. Make my 
compliments to all my friends, and tell Frank I 
hope he remembers my advice. When his money 
is out let him have more. 1 am, Sir, your humble 
servant, 

** Sam. Johnson.” 


“ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774. 

“You have given me an inscription for a 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, in which you, 
in a short and striking manner, point out her 
hard fate. But you will be pleased to^ keep in 
mind, that my picture is a representation of a 
particular scene in her history : her^ being forced 
to resign her crown, while .she was imprisoned in 
the castle of Lochleven. I must, therefore, beg 
that you will be kind enough to give me an in- 
scription suited to that particular scene ; or 
determine which of the two formerly transmitted 
to you is the best ; and at any rate, favour me 
witri an English translation. It will be doubly 
kind if you comply with my reque.st speedily. 

“ Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord 
Hailes's * Annals of Scotland,’ are excellent. 1 
agreed with you on every one of them. He 
himself obiectcd only to the alteration of free to 
hravef in the passage where he says that Edward 
'departed witn the glory due to the conqueror of 
a free people.’ He says to call the Scots brave 
would only add to the glory of their conqueror. 
You will make allowance for the national zeal of 
our annalist. I now send a few more leaves of 
the ' Annals,’ which I hope you will peruse, and 
return with observations, as you did upon the 
former occasion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus : 
* Mr. Boswell will be pleased to express the grate- 
ful sor-se which Sir David Dalrymple^ has of Dr 
John.son’s attention to his little specimen. The 
farther .specimen will .show, that 

“ ' Even in an Edward he can see desert.' 

“It gives me much pleasure to hear that a 
republication of Isaac Walton’s ‘Lives’ is in- 
tended. You have been in a mistake in thinking 
that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remember one 
morning, while he sat with you in my house, he 
said, that there should be a newoedition of 
Walton’s ‘ Lives ’ ; and you said that ‘ they should 
be be-noted*a little.’ 'lliis was all that passed 
on that subject. You must, therefore, inform Dr. 
Home, that he may resume his plan. I enclose 
a note concerning it ; and if Dr. Home will 
write to me, all the attention that I can give shall 
be cheerfully bestowed, upon what I think apious 
work, the preservation and elucidation of Walton, 
by whose writings I have l^en most pleasingly 
edified. • * 


“ MR. BO.SWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 

“ Wales hfcs probably deUined you longer 
than I supposed. You will have become quite a 
mountaineer, by visiting Scotland one year and 
Wales another. You must next go to Switzer- 
land. Cambria will complain, if you do not 
honour her al.so with some remarks. And 1 
find conceseere columna^ the booksellers expect 
another book. I am impatient to see your ‘ Tour 
to Scotland and the Hebrides. ' Might you not 
send me a copy by the post as soon as it is 
printed off?” 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Yesterday I returned from my Welsh 
journey. I was sorry to leave my book suspended 
so long; but having an opportunity of seeing, 
with .so much convenience, a new part of the 
island, I could not reject it. I have been in five 
of the six counties of North Wales ; and have 
seen St. Asaph and Bangor, the two seats of their 
bishops; have been upon Penmanmaur and 
.Snowden, and passed over into Anglesea. But 
Wales is so little different from En^and, that it 
offers nothing to the speculation of the traveller. 

“ When I came home, I found .several of your 
papers, with some pages of Lord Hailes’s ‘Annals,' 
which I will consider. I am in haste to give you 
j some account of myself, lest you should suspect 
me of negligence in the pressing business which 
I find recommended to my care, and which I 
knew nothing of till now, when all care is 
vain.l 

“ In the distribution of my books I purpose to 
follow your advice, adding .such as shall occur to 
me. I am not pleased with your notes of re- 
membrance added to your names, for I hope 1 
shall not easily foreet them. 

“ 1 have received four Erse books, without any 
direction, and suspect that they are intended for 
the Oxford library. If that is the intention, I 
think it will be proper to add the metrical Psalms, 
.and whatever else is printed ineErse, that the 
present may be complete. The donor’s name 
should be told. 

“ 1 wish you could have read the book before 
it was printed, but our distance does not easily 
permit it. 

“ I am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to 
publish Walton ; I am afraid it will not be done 
so well, if it be done at all. 

“ I purpose now to drive the book forward. 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and let 
me hear often from you. I am, dear Sir, your 
affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Octob. 1, 1774." 

This tour to Wales, which was made in 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, 

I ^.I had written to him, to request his inter- 
position in behalf of a convict, who I thought 
I was very unjustly condemned. B, 


THE PATRIOT 


though it no doubt contributed to his 
health and amusement, did not give an 
occasion t6 such a discursive exercise of 
his mind as our tour to the flebrides. I 
do not find that he kept any journal or 
notes of what he saw there. ^ All that I 
heard him say of it was, that Instead of 
bleak and barren mountains, there were 
green and fertile ones ; and that one of 
the castles in Wales would contain all the 
castles that he had seen in Scotland. ” 
Parliament having been dissolved, and 
his friend Mr. Thrale, who was a steady 
supporter of Government, having again to 
encounter the storm of a contested 
election, he wrote a short political 
pamphlet, entitled ** The Patriot,** * ad- 
dressed to the electors of Great Britain ; 
a title which, to factious men, who con- 
sider a patriot only as an opposer of the 
measures of government, will appear 
strangely misapplied. It was, however, 
written with energetic vivacity ; and, 
except those passages in which it endea- 
vours to vindicate the glaring outrage of 
the House of Commons in the case of the 
Middlesex election, and to justify the 
attempt to reduce our fellow-subjects in 
America to unconditional submission,, 
it contained an admirable display of the 
properties of a real patriot, in the origi- 
nal and genuine sense ; — a sincere, steady, 
rational, and * unbiassed friend to the 
interests and prosperity of his king and 
country. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that both in this and his two 
former pamphlets, there was, amidst 
many powerful arguments, not only a 
considerable poijdon of sophistry, but a 
contemptuous ridicule of his opponents, 
which was very provoking. 


“to MR. PERKINS.2 

“Sir, 

“You may do me a very great favour. 
Mrs. Williams, a gentlewoman whom you may 


1 Boswell was mistaken. Johnson did keep a 
diary, which Croker inserted in tMC text of his 
edition. 

* Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the 
worthy superintendent of Mr. Thrale’s great 
brewery, and after his death^ became one of the 
proprietors of it ; and now resides in Mr. Thrale’s 
fi 9 use in Southwark, which was the scene of so 
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have seen at Mr. Thrale’s, is a petitioner for 
Mr. Hetherington’s charity: petitions are this 
day issued at Christ’s Hospital.^ 

“ I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; 
and if I should send a mean man, he may be put 
away without his errand. I must therefore 
entreat that you will go, and ask for a petition 
for Anna Williams, whose paper of inquiries was 
delivered with answers at the counting-house of 
the hospital on Thursday the 20 th. My servant 
will attend you thither, and bring the petition 
home when you have it. 

“ The petition, which they are to ^iye us, is a 
form which they deliver to every petitioner, and* 
which the petitioner is afterwards to fill up, and 
return to them again. This we must have, or 
we cannot proceed according to their directions. 
You need, 1 believe, only ask for a petition ; if 
they inquire for whom you ask, you can tell 
them. 

“ 1 beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; 
but it is a matter of great impijrtance. 1 am, 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnso.v. 

“October 25, 1774.’’ 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“There has appeared lately in the papers 
an account of a boat overset between Mull and 
Ulva, in which many passengers were lost, and 
among them Maclean of Col. We, you know, 
were once drowned 1 hope, therefore, that the 
story is either wantonly or erroneously told. 
Pray satisfy me by the next post. 

“ 1 have printed two hundred and forty pages. 
I am able to do nothing much worth doing to 
dear Lord Hailes’s book. I will, however, send 
back the .sheets ; and hope, by degrees, to answer 
all your reasonable expectations. 

“ Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very 
violent and acrimonious opposition ; but all joys 
have their abatement: Mrs. Thrale has fallen 
from her horse, and hurt herself very mucli. 
The rest of our friends, 1 believe, are well. My 
compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 1 am. Sir, your 
most affectionate servant, 

“ SAu. Johnson. 

“London, October 27 , 1774” 

This letter, which shews his tender 
concern for an amiable young gentleman 

many literary meetings, and in which he con- 
tinues the liberal hospitality for which it was 
eminent. Dr. Johnson esteemed him much. 
He hung up in the counting-house a fine proof of 
the admirable mezzotinto of Dr.* Johnson, by 
Poughty ; and when Mrs. Thrale asked him 
somewhat flippantly, “ Why do you put him up 
in the counting-house?’’ He answered, “Be- 
cause, Madam, [ wish to have one wise man 
there.’’ “ Sir,’’ said Johnson, “ I thank you. It 
is a very handsome compliment, and 1 believe 
you speak .sincerely.” B. 

In thd newspapers. B. 
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to whom he had been very much obliged 
in the Hebrides, I have inserted aocord- 
ing to its date, though before receiving it 
I had informed him of the melancholy 
event that the young Laird of Col was 
unfortunately drowned. 

“to JAMliS BOSWELL, ES<^ 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Last night I corrected the last^ page of 
our ' Journey to the Hebrides.' The printer has 
detained it all this time, for I had, before I went 
into Wales, written all except two sheets. ‘ The 
Patriot ’ was called for by my political friends on 
Friday^ was written on Saturday, and 1 have 
heard little of it. So vague are conjectures at a 
distance. 1 As soon as I can, 1 will take care that 
copies be sent to you, for I would wish that they 
might be given before they are bought ; but I am 
afraid that Mr. Stralian will send to you and to ' 
the booksellers at the same time. ^ Trade is as ‘ 
diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all that ; 
you recommended. Pray make my compliments ' 
to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. The club j 
has, I think, not yet met. 

“Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you j 
think and what others say of our travels.^ Shall i 
we touch the Continent?^ I am, dear Sir, your ’ 
most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnso.v. 

“ Nov. 26, 1774.” 

In his manuscript diary of this year, 
there is the following entry ; 

“ Nov, 27. Advent Sunday. I considered 
that this day, being the beginning of the ecclesi' 
astical year, was a proper time for a new course 
of life. 1 began to read the Greek Testament 
regularly at 160 verses every Sunday. This day 
1 began the Acts. 

“In this week I read Virgil’s ‘ Pastorals.’ I 
learnqdr to repeat the PoHio and Gallus. I read 
carelessly the frst Georgia. ’’ 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, 
both for “ divine and human lore,” when 
advanced into his sixty-hfth year, and I 
notwithstanding his many disturbances ’ 
from disease, must make us at once hon- 
our his spirit, and lament that it should 

1 Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, 
where, speaking of his Journey to the Hebrides^ 

1 say, “But has not The Patriot been an inter- 
ruption, by the time taken to write it, and the 
time luxuriously spent in listening to its ap- 
plauses?" B. 

‘•i We had projected a voyage together up the 
Baltic, and talked of visiting some of the more 
northemregions, B, 


be so grievously clogged by its material 
tegument. It is remarkable, that he was 
very fond qf the precision wflich calcula- 
tion produces. Thus we find in one of 
his manuscript diaries, “12 pages in 4to 
Or. Test, and 30 pages in Beza’s folio, 
comprise the whole in 40 days.” 

“ dr. JOHNSON TO JOHN HOOLK, ESQ. , 

“Dear Sir, 

“I HAVE returned your play,-** which you 
will find underscored with red, where there was 
a word which I did not like. The red will be 
washed off with a little water. 

“ The plot is so well framed, the intricacy so 
artful, and the disentanglement so easy, the sus- 
pense so affecting, and the passionate parts so 
properly interposed, that I have no doubt of its 
success. I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Deceml)er 19, 1774." 

The first effort of his pen in 1775, wa.s, 
“ Proposals for publishing the Works of 
Mrs. Charlotte I.ennox,”t in three 
volumes quarto. In his diary, January 2, 

I I find this entry: “Wrote Charlotte’.s 
I Proposals.” But, indeed, the internal 
; evidence would have been quite sufficient. 

: Her claim to the favour of the public 
I was thus enforced : 

i “ Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, 
have been read with approbation, perhaps above 
their merits, but of no great advantage to the 
writer. ^ She hopes, therefore! that she shall not 
be considered as too indulgent to vanity, or too 
studious of interest, if from that labour which 
has hitherto been chiefly gainful to others, she 
endeavours to obtain at last some profit to herself 
and her children. She cannot decently enforce 
her claim by the praise of her owi^erform.ances ; 
nor can she suppose, that, by the most artful and 
laboured address, any addy,’onal notice could be 
procured to a publication, of which Her 
Maje.sty has condescended to be the Pat- 
roness.” 

He this year also wrote the Preface to 
Baretti’s “Easy Lessons in Italian and 
English, ”t 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, K.SQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ You never did ask for a book by the post 
till now, aiHl I did not think on it. You see now 


3 Cleonice. B. By John Hoole, a clerk in the 
India House and translator of Tasso and Ariosto. 
The play was produced at Covent Garden in 
March 1775, but Johnson's anticipations were 
not verified. 
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it is done. I sent one to the King, and I hear he 
likes it. 

“ I shall* send a parcel into Scotland for 

f presents, and intend *to give ^ many of my 
iriends. In your catalogue you left out I^ord 
Auchinleck. 

“ Let me know, as fast as you read^ it, how 
you like it ; and let me know if any mistake is 
committed ; or anything important left out. I 
wish you could have seen the sheets. My com- 
pliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to Veronica, and 
to all my friends. I am. Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Januar>- 14, 1775.” 


“ MR. nOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 

“ Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for 
your ‘Journey to the Hebrides,* which came to 
me by last night’.s post. I did really ask the 
favour twice ; but you have been even with me 
by granting it so speedily, fits dai gut cito dat. 
Though ill of a oad cold, you kept me up the 
greatest part of the last night : for I did not stop 
till I had read every word of your book. 1 
looked back to our first talking of a visit to the 
Hebrides, which was many years ago, when sit- 
ting by ourselves in the Mitre tavern, in London, 
I think about witching^ time o' night : and then 
exulted in contemplating our seneme fulfilled, 
and a monumentum peremie of it erected by 
your superior abilities. 1 shall only say, that 
your lx)ok has afforded me a high gratification. I 
shall afterwards give you my thoughts on par- 
ticular passages. In the me.an time, 1 hasten to 
tell you of your having mistaken two names, 
which you will correct in London, as I .shall do 
here, that the gentlemen who deserve the valu- 
able compliments which you have paid them, 
may enjoy their honours. In page io6, for 
Gordon read Murchison; and in page 357, for 
Maclean read Macleod.^ 

tt « « * * tt 

“ But 1 am now to apply to you for immediate 
aid in my profes^on, which you have never 
refused to grant when 1 requested it. enclose 
you a petition for Dr. Memis, a physiciiin at 
Aberdeen, in which Sir John Dalrymple has ex- 
erted his talents, and which I am to answer as 
counsel for the managers of the Royal Infirmary 
in that city. Mr. Jopp, the Provost, who 
delivered to you your freedom, is one of my 
clients, and, as a citizen of Aberdeen^ you will 
support him. ... 

‘^Thefactis shortly this. In a translation of 
the charter of the Infirmary from Latin into 
English, made under the authority of the man- 
agers, the same phrase in the orinnal is in one 
pface rendered Physician^ but when applied to 
Dr. Memis is rendered Doctor of Medicine. Dr. 
Memis complained of this be fore the translation 

1 Johnson, it is to be observed, never took 
any notice of the mistakes Boswell pointed out 
to him. 


was printed, but was not indulged with having 
it titered ; and he has brought an action for 
damages, on account of a .supposed injury, as if 
the designation given to him was an inferior one, 
tending to make it be supposed he^ is not a 
Physician^ and, consequently to hurt his practice. 
My father has dismissed the action as groundless, 
and now he has appealed to the whole Court.” 2 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I LONG to hear how you like the book ; it 
i.s, I think, much liked here. But Maepherson 
is very furious : can you give me any more intel- 
ligence about him, or his Fingal ? Do what you 
can, and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our 
side? 

“ Pray let me know what I owed you when 1 
left you, that 1 may send it to you. 

“I ami going to write about the Americans. 
If you have picked up any hints among your 
lawyers, who are great masters of the law of 
nations, or if your own mind suggest any thing, 
let me know. But mum, it is a secret. 

“ I will send your parcel of books as soon as I 
can, but I cannot do as I wish. However, you 
find every thing 'mentioned in the book which 
you recommended. 

“ Langton is here ; we are all that ever we 
were. He is^ a worthy fellow, without malice, 
though not without resentment. 

“ Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is 
thought to be in danger. Lady Di nurses him 
with very gre.it assiduity. 

“Reynolds has taken too much to strong 
liquor,* and .seems to delight in his new char- 
acter. 

“ This is all the news th.at I have : but as you 
love verses, 1 will send you a few which 1 made 
upon Inchkenneth ; 4 but remember the condition, 
you shall not shew them, except to Lord Hailes, 
whom 1 love better than any man whom 1 know 
so little. If he .asks you to transcribe them for 
him, you may do it, but I think he mu.st promise 
not to let them be copied again, nor tosl^wthem 
as mine. 

“I have at last sent back Lord Hailes's sheets. 
I never think about returning them, because I 
alter nothing. You will .see that I might as well 
have kept them. However I am ashamed of my 
delay *, and if I have the honour of receiving any 


3 In the Court of Session of Scotland an action 
is first tried by one of the judges, who is called 
the Lord Ordinary; and if either party is dis- 
satisfied, he may appeal to the whole Court, con- 
sisting of fifteen, the Lord President and fourteen 
other judges, who have both in and out of Court 
the title of Lords, from the name of their estates ; 
as. Lord Auchinleck, Lord Monboddo, &c. B. 

3 It should be recollected, that this fanciful 
de.scription of his friend was given by Johnson 
after he himself had become a water-drinker. 
B. 

See Ihem va Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides^ 3rd, edit. p. 337. B. • 
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more, promise punctually to return them by the 
next post. Make my compliments to dear 
Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. I am, deaf Sir, 
yours most faithfully, 

“Sam. Johnson. 1 

“Jan. I, 1775” 


“AIK. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, Jan. 27, 1775. 

“ You rate our lawyers here too high, when 
you call them great masters of the law of 
nations. 


** As for myself, 1 am ashamed to say I have 
read little and thought little on the subject of 
America. I will be much obliged to you, if you 
will direct me where 1 shall find the best informa- 
tion of what is to be said on both sides. It is a 
subject vast in its present extent and future con- 
sequences. The imperfect hints which now float 
in my mind, tend rather to the formation of an 
opinion that our Government has been precipitant 
and severe in the resolutions taken against the 
Bostonians. Well do you know that 1 have no 
kindness for that race. But nations, or bodies 
of men, should, as well a.s individuals, have a 
fiur trial, and not be condemned on character 
alone. Have we not express contracts with our 
colonies, which afford a more certain foundation 
of judgment, than general political speculations 
on the mutual rights of States and their provinces 
or colonies? Pray let me know immediately 
what to read, and 1 shall diligently endeavour to 
gather for you any thing that 1 can find. Is 
Burke’s speech on American taxation published 
by himself? Is it authentic? 1 remember to have 
heard you say, that you had never considered 
East India affairs : though, surely, they are of 
much importance to Great Britain. Under the 
recollection of this, 1 shelter myself from the 
reproach of ignorance about the Americans. If 
you write upon the .subject, 1 .shall certainly 
understand it. But, since you seem to expect 
that I okould know something of it, without your 
instruction, and Chat my own mind should sug- 
gest something, 1 trust you will put me in the 
way. 


“ What does Becket mean by the Originals of 
Fingal and other poems of O.ssian, which he 
advertises to have lain in his shop?” 


1 He now sent me a Latin inscription for my 
historical picyire, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
afterwards favoured me with an English transla- 
tion. Mr. Alderman Boydell, that eminent 
Patron of the Arts, has subjoined them to the 
engraving from my picture. “ Maria Scotorum 
Regina^ hotninum seditiosommeontumeliis las- 
sata, minis territaj clamoribus vicla, lihello^ 
per quern regno cedit, lacrimaus ireptdansque 
nomen apponit. Mary Queen of S^ts, har- 
assed, ternfied, and overpowered, by the insultSi 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, .1 . 

“You sen| me a case to consider, in which 
1 have no facts but what are against us, nor any 
principles on which to reason. It is in vain to 
try to write thus without materials. The fact 
seems to be against you ; at least I cannot know 
nor say any tning to the contrary. 1 am glad 
that you like the book so well. 1 hear no more 
of Maepherson. I shall long to know what Lord 
Hailes says of it. Lend it him privately. I 
shall send the parcel as soon as I can. Make 
my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. I am, Sir, 
&c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 28, 1775'’ 


“ MR. nOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1775. 


“ As to Maepherson, I am anxious to have 
from yourself a full and pointed account of what 
has passed between you and him. It is con- 
fidently told here, that before your book came 
out he sent to you, to let you know that he under- 
stood you meant to deny the authenticity of 
Ossians poems ; that the originals^ were in his 
possession ; that you might have inspection of 
them, and might take the evidence of people 
.skilled in the Erse language ; and that he hoped, 
after this fair offer, you woulduotbesouncandid 
as to assert that he had refused reasonable proof. 
That you paid no regard to his message, but 

K ublished your strong attack upon him ; and then 
e wrote a letter to you. in such terms as he 
thought .suited to one who had not acted as a 
man of veracity. You may bqUeve it gives me 
pain to hear your conduct represented as un- 
favourable, while I can only deny what is said, 
on the ground that your character refutes it, 
without having any information to oppose. Let 
me, I beg it of you, lie furnished with a sufficient 
answer to any calumny upon this occasion. 

“ Lord Hailes writes to me (for vn? correspond 
more than we talk together), * As to Fingal, 1 see 
a controversy arising, and pdi'pose to keep out of 
its way. There is no doubt that I might mention 
some circumstances ’, but 1 do not choose to com- 
mit them to paper. '3 What his opinion is, I 
do not know. He says, *1 am singularly obliged 
to Dr. Johnson for his accurate and useful 
criticisms. Had he given some strictures on the 
general plan of the work, it would have added 
much to his favours.' He is charmed with your 


menaces, and clamours of her rebellious .subjects, 
set.s her^ ha^l, with tears and confusion, to a 
resignation of the kingdom.” B. 

* His Lordship however (we are told by Mr. 
Blakeway) so far changed his mind as to declare 
his opinion in one of the notes affixed to his 
Collection of Old Scottish Poetry ^ that “To 
doubt the authenticity of those poems is a refine- 
ment in sicepticism indeed.” 
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verses on Inchkenneth, says they are very 
elegant, but bids me tell you he doubts whether 

' Legitimas faciunt pectora p«ra preces,' 1 

be according to the rubric : but that is your con- 
cern ; for, you know, he is a Presbyterian.” 
*««««* 


TO DR. LAWRENCE.9 


“ Feb. 7, 1775. 


"Sir, 

" One of the Scotch physicians is now prose- 
cuting a Corporation that in some public instru- 
ment liave styled \C\m Doctor of Medicine vxsXksA 
of Physician. Boswell desires, being advocate 
for the Corporation, to Doctor of 

Medicine is not a legitimate title, and whether tt 
may be considered as a disadvantageous distinc- 
tion. I am to write to-night ; be pleased to tell 
me. I am. Sir, your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


"to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"My Dear Boswell, 

"I am surprised that, knowing as you do 
the disposition of your countrymen to tell lies in 
favour of each other ,3 you can be at all affected 
by any reports that^ circulate among them. 
Macpherson never in his life offered me a sight 
of any original, or of any evidence of anjr kind ; 
but thought only of intimidating me by noise and 
threats, till my last answer, — that I would not be 
deterred from detecting what 1 thought a cheat, 
by the menaces of a ruflian — put an end to our 
corre.spondence. 

" The state of^the question is this. ^ He, and 
Dr. Blair, whom 1 consider as deceived, say, 
that he copied the poem from old manuscripts. 
His copies, if he had them, and 1 believe him to 
have none, are nothing. Where are the manu- 
.scripts? They can be shewn if they exist, but 
they were never shewn. De non existentibus 
et non appmreniibus^ says our law, eadeni est 
ratio. No man has a claim to credit upon his 
own word, when fbtter evidence, if he had it, 
may be easily produced. But, so far as w'e can 
find, the Erse language was never written till 
very lately for the purposes of religion. A nation 
that cannot write, or a language that was never 
written, has no manuscripts. 


1 The line in Johnson’s own draft of the verses 
(as seen by Croker)runs : Leptimas faciunt fura 
iabella preces ; as printed in his works it stands, 
Sint pro legitimis pura Iabella sacris. The 
alteration is in. Langton’s handwriting, who 
appears to have edited his friend’* Latin verses 
for the press. 

S The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, 
whom Dr. Johnson respected and loved as his 
physician and friend. B. 

« My friend has, in this letter, relied upon my 
testimony, with a confidence of which the ground 
l^as escaped my recollection. 


"But whatever he has he never offered to 
.sheig. If old manuscripts should now be men- 
tioned, I should, unless there were more evidence 
than can be easily had, suppose them another 
^roof of Scotch conspiracy in national false- 

" Do not censure the expression ; you know it 
to be true. 

"Dr. Memis’s^ question is so narrow as to 
allow no speculation ; and I have no facts before 
me but those which his advocate has produced 
against you. 

" I consulted this morning the President of the 
London College 'of Physicians, who says, that 
with us. Doctor of Physic (we do not say Doctor 
of Medicine), is the highest title that a practiser 
of physic can have ; that Doctor implies not only 
Physician, but teacher of physic; that every 
Doctor is legally a Physician ; but no man, not 
a Doctor, can practise physic but by licence 
particularly granted. The Doctorate is a licence 
of itself. It seems to us a very slender cause of 
prosecution. 

“ I am now engaged, but in a little time I hope 
to do all you would have. My compliments to 
Madam and Veronica. I am. Sir, your most 
humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

" February 7, 1775.” 


What words were used by Mr. 
Macpherson in his letter to the venerable 
Sage, I have never heard ; but they are 
generally said to have been of a nature 
very different from the language of 
literary contest. Dr. Johnson°s answer 
appeared in the newspapers of the day, 
and has since been frequently republished ; 
but not with perfect accuracy. I give it 
as dictated to me by himself, written 
down in his presence, and authenticated 
by a note in his own hand writing, 77»V, 
/ Ihitik, is a true copyP * 


" Mr. James Macpherson, 

" I received your foolish and impudent 
letter. Any violence offered me I .shall do my 
best to repel ; and what I cannot do for myself, 
the law shall do for me. I hope I shall not be 
deterred from detecting what 1 think a cheat by 
the menaces of a ruflian. 

"What would you have me retract ? I thought 
your book an imposture ; I think tt an imposture 
still. For this opinion 1 have given my reasons 
to the public, which I here dare you to refute. 
Your rage I defy. Your abilities, since your 


4 I have deposited it in the British Museum. 
B. This, like all the MSS. which Boswell says he 
had depcsited there, excepting the cow of the let- 
ter to Lord Chesterfield, is not in the Museum. 
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llonier,^ are not so formidable : and what I hear 
of your morals inclines me to pay regard n^t to 
what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the 
character of Dr. Johnson, if he supposed 
that he could be easily intimidated ; for 
no man was ever more remarkable for 
personal courage. He had, indeed, an 
awful dread of death, or rather, “of 
something after death and what 
rational man, who seriously thinks of 
quitting all that he has ever known, and 
going into a new and unknown state of 
being, can be without that dread? But 
his fear was from reflection ; his courage 
natural. His fear, in that one instance, 
was the result of philosophical and re- 
ligious consideration. He feared death, 
but he feared nothing else, not even what 
might occasion death. Many instances 
of his resolution may be mentioned. One 
day, at Mr. Beauclerk’s house in the 
country, when two large dogs were fight- 
ing, he w'cnt up to them, and beat them 
till they separated ; and at another time, 
when told of the danger there was that a 
gun might burst if oiarged with many 
balls, he put in six or seven, and fired it 
off against a wall. Mr. Langton told 
me, that when they were swimming 
together near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. 
Johnson against a pool, which wa.s- 
reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon 
which Johnson directly swam into it. 
He toW. me himself that one night he was 
attacked in tRe street by four men, to 
whom he would not yield, but kept 
them all at bay, till the watch came up, 
and carried both him and them to the 
round-house. In the play-house at Lich- 
field, as Mr. Garrick informed me, 
Johnson having for a moment quitted a 
chair which was placed for him between 
the side- scenes, a gentleman took posses- 
sion of it, ^nd when Johnson on his 
return civilly demanded his seat, rudely 
refused to give it up ; upon which Johnson 
laid hold of it, and tossed him and the 
chair into the pit. Foote, who so suc- 

1 Macplj^rson published, in 1773, *a prose 
translation of the Iliad in two volumes quarto. 


cessfiilly revived the old comedy by 
exhibiting living characters, had resolved 
to imitate Jolinson on the stage, expecting 
great profits from his ridicule of so cele- 
brated a man. Johnson being informed 
of his intention, and being at dinner at 
Mr. Thomas Davies’s the bookseller, 
from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. 
Davies, “ What was the common price of 
an oak stick ; ” and being answered six- 
pence, “Why then, Sir,’^said he, “give 
me leave to send your servant to purchase 
me a shilling one. I’ll have a double 
quantity ; for I am told Foote means to 
take me off, as he calls it, and I am 
determined the fellow shall not do it with 
impunity.” Davies took care to acquaint 
Foote of this, which effectually checked 
the wantonness of the mimic. Mr. 
Macpherson ’s menaces made Johnson 
provide himself with the same implement 
of defence ; and had he been attacked, I 
have no doubt that, old as he was, he 
would have made his corporal prowess be 
felt as much as his intellectual. 

His “Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland,”* is a most valuable per- 
formance. It abounds in extensive 
philosophical views of .society, and in 
ingenious sentiment and lively descrip- 
tion. A considerable part of it, indeed, 
consists of speculations, ‘‘which, many 
years before he saw the wild regions which 
we visited together, probably had em- 
ployed his attention, though the actual 
sight of those scenes undoubtedly quick- 
ened and augmented them. iAw Orme, 
the very able historian, npreed with me in 
this opinion, which he thus strongly ex- 
pressed : — “There are in that book 
thoughts, which, by long revolution in 
the great mind of Johnson, have been 
formed and polished like pebbles rolled 
in the ocean ! ” 

That he was to some degree of excess a 
true-born Englishman, so as to have 
entertained an undue prejudice against 
both the c()|}ntry and the people of Scot- 
land, must be allowed. But it was a 
prejudice of the head, and not of the 
heart. He had no ill will to the Scotch ; 
for, if he had been conscious of that, he 
never would have thrown himself into the 
bosom of their country, and trusted to the 
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protection of its remote inhabitants with 
a fearless cpniidence. His remark upon 
the nakedness of the countfy, from its 
being denuded of trees, was made after 
having travelled two hundred miles along 
the Eastern coast, where certainly trees 
are not to be found near the road ; and he 
said it was “a map of the road’* which 
he gave. His disbelief of the authenticity 
of the poems ascribed to Ossian, a High- 
land bard, was confirmed in the course of 
his journey, by a very strict examination 
of the evidence offered for it ; and 
although their authenticity was made too 
much a national point by the Scotch, 
there were many respectable persons in 
that country, who did not concur in this ; 
so that his judgment upon the question 
ought not to be decried, even by those 
who differ from him. As to myself, I 
can only say, upon a subject now become 
very uninteresting, that when the frag- 
ments of Highland poetry first came out, 
I was much pleased with their wild 
peculiarity, and was one of those who 
subscribed to enable their editor, Mr. 
Maepherson, then a young man, to make 
a search in the Highlands and Hebrides, 
for a long poem in the Erse language, 
which was reported to be preserved 
somewhere in those regions. But when 
there came forth an epic poem in six 
books, with all the common circumstances 
of former compositions of that nature ; 
and when, upon an attentive examination 
of it, there was found a perpetual re- 
currence of the same images which appear 
in the fragments ; and when no ancient 
manuscript, to aiffhenticatc the work, was 
deposited in any public library, though 
that was insisted on as a reasonable proof, 
who could forbear to doubt ! I 

Johnson’s grateful acknowledgements 
of kindness received in the course of this 
tour, completely refute the brutal reflec- 
tions which have been thrown out against 
him, as if he had made an ungrateful 
return ; and his delicacy in sparing in 
his book those who we finc^ from his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just objects 
of censure, is much to be admired. His 
candour and amiable disposition is con- 
spicuous from his conduct, when informed 
by Mr. Maclcod, of Kasay, that he had 
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committed a mistake, which gave that 
gentkman some uneasiness. He wrote 
I him a courteous and kind letter, and 
inserted in the newspapers an advertise- 
ment, correcting the mistake. {Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides.) 

The observations of my friend Mr. 
Dempster in a letter written to me, soon 
after he had read Dr. Johnson’s book, 
are so just and liberal, that they cannot 
be too often repeated ; 

There is nothing in the book, from beginning 
to end, that a Scotchman need to take amiss. 
What he says of the country is true; and his oij- 
servations on the people are what must naturally 
occur to a sensible, observing, and reflecting in- 
habitant of a convenient metropolis, where a man 
on thirty pounds a year may be better accom- 
modated with all the little wants of life, than Col 
or Sir Allan. 

“ I am charmed with his researches concerning 
the Krsc Language, and the antiquity of their 
manuscripts. I am quite convinced ; and I shall 
rank Ossian and his Fingals and Oscars, amongst 
the nursery tales, not the true history of our 
country, in all time to come. 

Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, 
for it has no pretensions. The author ^ neither 
says he is a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor 
very learned in the history of Scotland, nor a 
naturalist, nor a fossilist. The manners of the 
people, and the face of the country, arc all he 
attempts to describe, or seems to have thought 
of. Much were it to be wished, that they who 
have travelled into more remote, and of course 
more curious regions, had all possessed liis good 
sen.se. Of the stale of learning, his observations 
on Glasgow University shew lie has formed a 
very sound judgment. He understands our 
climate too : and he has accurately observed the 
changes, however slow and imperceptible to us, 
which Scotland has undergone, in con.scqiiencc of 
the blessings of liberty and internal peace ” 

* * * * IF * 

Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, 
who has since made the same tour, and 
published an account of it, is equally 
liberal. 

“ 1 have read,*’ says he, “ his book again and 
again, travelled with him from Kerwick toGlenelg, 
through countries with which 1 am well ac- 
quainted ; sailed with him fromClenelg to Kasay, 
Sky, Rum, Col, Mull, and Icolmkill, but have 
not been able to correct hini^ in any matter of 
consequence. I have often admired the accuracy, 
the precision, and the justness of what he ad- 
vances, respecting both the country and the 
people. 

“The yocior has every wliere delivered his 
scutimeiils with freedom, and in iiian>« instance j 
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Horner,^ are not so formidable : and what I hear 
of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to 
what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the 
character of Dr. Johnson, if he supposed 
that he could be easily intimidated ; for 
no man was ever more remarkable for 
personal courage. He had, indeed, an 
awful dread of death, or rather, ‘‘of 
something after death and what 
rational man, who seriously thinks of 
quitting all that he has ever known, and 
going into a new and unknown state of 
being, can be without that dread ? But 
his fear was from reflection ; his courage 
natural. His fear, in that one instance, 
was the result of philosophical and re- 
ligious consideration. He feared death, 
but he feared nothing else, not even what 
might occasion death. Many instances 
of his resolution may be mentioned. One 
day, at Mr. Beauclerk’s house in the 
country, when two large dogs were fight- 
ing, he went up to them, and beat them 
till they separated ; and at another time, 
when told of the danger there was that a 
gun might burst if Siarged with many 
balls, he put in six or seven, and fired it 
off against a wall. Mr. Langton told 
me, that when they were swimming 
together near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. 
Johnson against a pool, which was 
reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon 
which Johnson directly swam into it. 
He toW. me himself that one night he was 
attacked in tHe street by four men, to 
whom he would not yield, but kept 
them all at bay, till the watch came up, 
and carried both him and them to the 
round-house. In the play-house at Lich- 
field, as Mr. Garrick informed me, 
Johnson having for a moment quitted a 
chair which was placed for him between 
the side-scenes, a gentleman took posses- 
sion of it, ^nd when Johnson on his 
return civilly demanded his seat, rudely 
refused to give it up ; upon which Johnson 
laid, hold of it, and tossed him and the 
chair into the pit. Foote, who so suc- 

1 Macp))(;rson published, in 1773, a prose 
|ranslation of the tliad in two volumes quarto. 


cessfully revived the old comedy by 
exhibiting living characters, hsid resolved 
to imitate Jofinson on the stage, expecting 
great profits from his ridicule of so cele- 
brated a man. Johnson being informed 
of his intention, and being at dinner at 
Mr. Thomas Davies’s the bookseller, 
from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. 
Davies, “ What was the common price of 
an oak stick ; ” and being answered six- 
pence, “Why then, Sir,’”said he, “give 
me leave to send your servant to purchase 
me a shilling one. I’ll have a double 
quantity ; for I am told Foote means to 
take me off^ as he calls it, and I am 
determined the fellow shall not do it with 
impunity.” Davies took care to acquaint 
Foote of this, which effectually checked 
the wantonne.ss of the mimic. Mr. 
Macpherson ’s menaces made Johnson 
provide himself with the same implement 
of defence ; and had he been attacked, I 
have no doubt that, old as he was, he 
would have made his corporal prowess be 
felt as much as his intellectual. 

His “Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland,”* is a most valimble per- 
formance. It abounds in extensive 
philosophical views of society, and in 
ingenious sentiment and lively descrip- 
tion. A considerable part of it, indeed, 
consists of speculations, 'Which, many 
years before he saw the wild regions which 
we visited together, probably had em- 
ployed his attention, though the actual 
sight of those scenes undoubtedly quick- 
ened and augmented them. Wr. Orme, 
the very able historian, weed with me in 
this opinion, which he thus strongly ex- 
pressed There are in that book 
thoughts, which, by long revolution in 
the great mind of Johnson, have been 
formed and polished like pebbles rolled 
in the ocean ! ” 

That he was to some degree of excess a 
true-born Englishman^ so as to have 
entertained an undue prejudice against 
both the ccy^ntry and the people of Scot- 
land, must be allowed. But it was a 
prejudice of the head, and not of the 
heart. He had no ill will to the Scotch ; 
for, if he had been conscious of that, he 
never would have thrown himself into the 
bosom of their country, and trusted to the 
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protection of its remote inhabitants with 
a fearless confidence. His remark upon 
the nakedness of the countfy, from its 
being denuded of trees, was made after 
having travelled two hundred miles along 
the Eastern coast, where certainly trees 
are not to be found near the road ; and he 
said it was “a map of the road" which 
he gave. His disbelief of the authenticity 
of the poems ascribed to Ossian, a High- 
land bard, was confirmed in the course of 
his journey, by a very strict examination 
of the evidence offered for it ; and 
although their authenticity was made too 
much a national point by the Scotch, 
there were many respectable persons in 
that country, who did not concur in this ; 
so that his judgment upon the question 
ought not to be decried, even by those 
who differ from him. As to myself, I 
can only say, upon a subject now become 
very uninteresting, that when the frag- 
ments of Highland poetry first came out, 
I was much pleased with their wild 
peculiarity, ana was one of those who 
subscribed to enable their editor, Mr. 
Maepherson, then a young man, to make 
a search in the Highlands and Hebrides, 
for a long poem in the Erse language, 
which was reported to be preserved 
somewhere in those regions. But when 
there came forth an epic poem in six 
books, with all the common circumstances 
of former compositions of that nature ; 
and when, upon an attentive examination 
of it, there was found a perpetual re- 
currence of ^e same images which appear 
in the fragments ; and when no ancient 
jnanuscript, to aiffhenticate the work, was 
deposited in any public library, though 
that was insisted on as a reasonable proof, 
who could forbear to doubt I 
Johnson’s grateful acknowledgements 
of kindness received in the course of this 
tour, completely refute the brutal reflec- 
tions which have been thrown out against 
him, as if he had made an ungrateful 
return ; and his delicacy in sparing in 
his book those who we fin# from his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just objects 
of censure, is much to be admired. His 
candour and amiable disposition is con- 
spicuous from his conduct, when informed 
by Mr. ^laclcod, of Kiisay, that lie had 
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committed a mistake, which gave that 
entleman some uneasiness. He wrote 
im a courteous and kind letter, and 
inserted in the newspapers an advertise- 
ment, correcting the mistake. (Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,') 

The observations of my friend Mr. 
Dempster in a letter written to me, soon 
after he had read Dr. Johnson’s book, 
arc so just and liberal, that they cannot 
be too often repeated : 

“ There is nothing in the book, from beginning 
to end, that a Scotchman need to take amiss. 
What he says of the country is true ; and his ob- 
servations on the people are what must naturally 
occur to a sensible, observing, and reflecting in- 
habitant of a convenient metropolis, where a man 
on thirty pounds a year may be better accom- 
modated with all the little wants of life, than Col 
or Sir Allan. 

“ I am charmed with his researches concerning 
the Erse language, and the antiquity of their 
manu.scripts. I am quite convinced ; and I shall 
rank Ossian and his Fingals and O.scars, amongst 
the nursery tales, not the true history of our 
country, in all time to come. 

Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, 
for it has no pretensions. The author neither 
says he is a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor 
very learned in the history of Scotland, nor a 
naturalist, nor a fossilist. The manners of the 
people, and the face of the country, are all he 
attempts to describe, or .seems to have thought 
of. Much were it to be wished, that they who 
have travelled into more remote, and of course 
more cvirious regions, had all possessed his good 
.sense. Of the state of learning, his observations 
on Glasgow University shew he has formed a 
very sound judgment. He understands our 
climate too : and he has accurately observed the 
changes, however slow and imperceptible to us, 
which Scotland has undergone, in consequence of 
the blessings of liberty and internal peaco^ " 

Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, 
who has since made the same tour, and 
published an account of it, is equally 
liberal. 

" 1 have read,” says he, “his book again and 
again, travelled with him from Berwick toGlenelg, 
through countries^ with which 1 am well ac- 
quainted ; sailed with him from Gleiielg to Kasay, 
Sky, Rum, Col, Mull, and Icolmkill, but have 
not been able to correct him^ in any matter of 
consequence. 1 have often admired the accuracy, 
the precision, and the justness of what he ad- 
vances, respecting both the country and the 
people. 

“The ^oclor h.is every where delivered his 
I sentiments with freedom, and in inan>'*iuslunccs 
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with a seeming regard for the benefit of the in- 
habitants, and the ornament of the country. 
His remarks on the want of trees and hedges for 
shade, as well as for shelter to the cattle, are well 
founded, and merit the thanks, not the illiberal 
censure, of the natives. He also felt for the dis- 
tresses of the Highlanders, and explodes with 
great propriety the bad management of the 
grounds, and the neglect of timber in the 
Hebrides.” 

Having quoted Johnson’s just compli- 
ments on the Rasay family, he says : 

** On the other hand, I found this family equally 
lavish in their encomiums upon the Doctor’s con- 
versation, and his subsequent civilities to a young 
gentleman of that country, who, upon waiting 
upon him at London, was well received, and 
experienced all the attention and regard that a 
warm friend could bestow. Mr. Macleod having 
al.so been^ in London, waited upon the Doctor, 
who provided a magnificient and expensive enter- 
tainment in 'honour of his old Hebridean ac- 
quaintance.” 

And, talking of the military road by 
Fort Augustus, he says : 

By this road, though one of the most rugged 
in Great Britain, the celebrated Dr. Johnson 
passed from Inverness to the Hebride Lsles. His 
observations on the country and people arc ex- 
tremely correct, judicious and instructive.” 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindi- 
cator of Mary Queen of Scots, in one of 
his letters to Mr. James Elphinstone, I 
published in that gentleman’s ** Forty 
Years’ Correspondence,” says : 

“ 1 read Dr. Johnson’s 'Tour ’ with very great 
pleasure. Some few errors he has fallen into, 
out of no great importance, and those are lost in 
the numberless beauties of his work. If 1 had 
leisure, 1 could perhaps point out; the most ex- 
ceptiotmie places ; but at present I am in the 
country, and ' hafe not his book at hand. It is 

E lain he meant to speak well of Scotland ; and he 
as in my apprehension done us great honour in 
the most capital article, the character of the in- 
habitants.” 

His private letters to Mrs. Thralc, 
written during the course of his journey, 
which therefore may be supposed to 
convey his genuine feelings at the time, 
abound in .such benignant sentiments 
towards the people who shewed him 
civilities, that no man, whose temper is 
not very harsh and sour, can retain a 
doubt of the goodness of his heart. 

It is painful to recollect with what ran- 
cour he was assailed by nun^rs of 
shallow,* irritable North Britons, on 


account of his supposed injurious treat- 
ment of their country and countrymen, 
in his “Journey.” Had there been any 
just ground for such a charge, would the 
virtuous and candid Dempster have given 
his opinion of the book, in the terms in 
which I have quoted? Would the 
patriotic Knox ^ have spoken of it as he 
has done ? Would Mr. Tytler, surely 

“ a Scot, if ever Scot there were,” 

have expressed himself thus? And let 
me add, that citizen of the world, as I 
hold myself to be, I have that degree of 
predilection for my ncUalt solutn^ nay, I 
have that just sense of the merit of an 
ancient nation, which has been ever 
renowned for its valour, which in former 
times maintained its independence against 
a powerful neighbour, and in modern 
times has been equally distinguished for 
its ingenuity and industry in civilized life, 
that 1 should have felt a generous indig- 
nation at any inj ustice done to it. J ohnson 
treated Scotland no worse than he did 
even his best friends, whose characters he 
used to §ive as they appeared to him, 
both in light and shade. Some people, 
who had not exercised their minds 
sufficiently, condemned him for censuring 
his friends. But Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whose philosophical peneti;ation and just- 
ness of thinking were not less known to 
those who lived with him, than his 
genius in his art is admired by the world, 
explained his conduct thus : *' He Was 

fond of discrimination, which he could 
not shew without pointing ou^'^thc bad as 
well as the good in ever5* character ; and 
as his friends were those whose characters 
he knew best, they afforded him the best 
opportunity for shewing the acuteness of 
I his judgment.” 

lie exprcs.sed to his friend Mr. 
Windham of Norfolk,*** his wonder at 
the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and 

1 I observed with much regret, while the first 
edition of tl^ work was p^ing through the 
press, (August 1790,) that this ingenious gentle- 
man was dead. B. 

3 The Right Hon. William Windhaim (1750- 
1830), the friend of Burke, Fox, and Pitt, an 
effective speaker, and, in Macaulay’s words, 

'* The first gentleman of his age, the ingenious, 
the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham.” 
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their resentment at having their country 
described J^y him as it really was ; when, 
to say that it was a country as good as 
England, would have been a gross false- 
hood. “None of us,” said he, “would 
be offended if a foreigner who has trav- 
elled here should say, that vines and 
olives don’t grow in England.” And as 
to his prejudice against the Scotch, which 
1 always ascribed to that nationality 
which he observed in thein^ he said to the 
same gentleman, “ When I find a Scotch- 
man to whom an Englishman is as a 
Scotchman, that Scotchman shall be as 
an Englishman to me.” His intimacy 
with many gentlemen of Scotland, and 
his employing so many natives of that 
country as his amanuenses, prove that his 
prejudice was not virulent ; and I have 
deposited in the llritish Museum, 
amongst other pieces of his writing, the 
following note in answer to one from 
me, asking if he would meet me at 
dinner at the Mitre, though a friend of 
mine, a Scotchman, was to be there ; — 
“Mr. Johnson does not see why Mr. 
Boswell should suppose a Scotchman less 
acceptable than any other man. lie 
will be at the Mitre.” 

My much-valued friend. Dr. Barnard, 
now Bishop of Killaloe, having once 
expressed to him an a])])rchension, that 
if he should visit Ireland he might treat 
the people of that country more unfa- 
vourably than he had done the Scotch, he 
anSwered, with strong pointed double- 
edged wit : “ Sir, you have no reason to 
be afraid (){■ me. The Irish are not in 
a conspiracy to Cheat the world by false 
representations of the merits of their 
countrymen. No, Sir ; the Irish are a 
FAIR PEOPI.E ; — they never speak well 
of one another.” 

Johnson told me of an instance of 
Scottish nationality, which made a very 
unfavourable impression upon his mind. 
A Scotchman of some consideration in 
London, solicited him to recommend by 
the weight of his learned autHhrity, to be 
master of an English school, a person of 
whom he who recommended him con- 
fessed he knew no more but that he was 
his countryman. Johnson was shocked 
at this unconscientious conduct. 


All the miserable cavillings against 
his »“ Journey,” in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other fugitive publications, 1 
can speak from certain knowledge, only 
furnished him with sport. At last there 
came out a scurrilous volume, larger than 
Johnson’s own, filled with malignant 
abuse, under a name, real or fictitious, of 
some low man in an obscure comer of 
Scotland, though supposed to be the work, 
of another Scotchman, who has found 
means to make himself well known both 
in Scotland and England.^ The effect 
which it had upon Johnson was, to pro- 
duce this pleasant observation to Mr, 
Seward, to whom he lent the book : 
“This fellow must be a blockhead. 
They don’t know how to go about their 
abuse. Who will read a five shilling 
book against me ? No, Sir, if they had 
wit, they should have kept pelting me 
with pamphlets.” 

“mK. IJOSWKl.L TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. i8, 1775. 

“You would have been very well pleased if 
you had dined with me to-day. 1 had for iny 
guests, Macquharrie, young Maclean of Col, the 
successor of our friend, a very amiable man, 
though not marked with such active qualities as 
his brother ; Mr. Maclean of Torloisk in Mull, a 
gentleman of Sir Allan's family ; and two of the 
clan Grant ; so that the Highland and Hebridean 
genius reigned. We had a great deal of con- 
versation about you, and drank your health in a 
bumper. The toast was not proposed by me, 
which is a circumstance to be remarked, for I am 
now so connected with you, that any thing I can 
say or do to your honour has not the valv^of an 
additional compliment. It is oi|ly giving you a 
guinea out of that treasure of admiration which 
already belongs to you, and which is no hidden 
treasure ; for I suppose my admiration of you is 
co-existent with the knowledge of my character. 

“1 find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans 
in general arc much fonder of your Mourney,’ 
than the low-country or hither Scots. C 3 ne of the 
Grants said to-day, that he was sure_ you were a 
man of a good heart, and a candid man, and 
seemed to hope he should be able to convince you 
of the antiquity of a good proportion of the poems 
of Ossian. After all that has passed, 1 think the 
matter is capable of being proved to a certain 
degree. I am told that Maepherson got one old 
Erse MS. from Clanranald, for the restitution of 


1 Remarkson Dr. Samuel Johnson* s '^Journey 
to the Hebrides ” ; by the Rev. Donald McNicol, 
A.M., Mq^isterof lasmore in Argyllshire. 'Fhe 
other Scotchman was Maepherson. Cf^her. 
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which he executed a formal obligation ; and it is 
affirmed, that the Gaelic (call it Erse or call it 
Irish) has been written in the Highland^ and 
Hebrides for many centuries. It is reasonable to 
suppose, that such of the inhabitants as acquired 
any learning, possessed the art of writing as well 
as their Irish neighbours, and Celtic cousins ; and 
the question is, can sufficient evidence be shewn 
of this? 

"Those who are skilled in ancient writings can 
determine the age of MSS., or at least can as- 
certain the century in which they were written ; 
and if men of veracity, who are so .skilled,^ shall 
tell us that MSS. in the possession of families in 
the Highlands and isles, are the works of a 
remote a^e, *1 think we should be convinced by 
their testimony. 

" There is now come to tliis city, Ranald Mac- 
donald from the Isle of Egg, who has several 
MSS. of Erse poetry, which he wishes to publish 
by subscription. 1 have engaged to take three 
copies of the book, the price of which is to be si.v 
shillings, as 1 would subscribe for all the Erse 
that can be printed, be it old or new, that the 
language may be preserved. This man says, that 
some of his manuscripts are ancient; and, to be 
sure, one of them which was shewn to me docs 
appear to have the duskiness of antiquity. 
****** 

"The inquiry is not yet quite hopeless, and I 
should think that the exact truth may he dis- 
covered, if proper means be used. I am, &c. 

"Ja.mes Boswell.” 


"to ja.mes IJOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I AM sorry that 1 could get no books for 
my friends in Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at last 
promised to send two dozen to you. If they come, 
put the names of my friends into them ; you may 
cut them out,i and paste them with a little starch 
in the book. 

“ You then are going wild about Ossian. Why 
do you think any part can be proved 7 The dusky 
manuscript of Egg is probably not fifty years old ; 
if it beM» nundred, it proves nothing. The tale 
of Clanranald is lib proof. Has Clanranald told 
it? Can he prove it ? There are, I believe, no 
Erse manuscripts. None of the old families had 
a single letter in Erse that we heard of. You say 
it is likely that they could write. The learned, 
if any learned there were, could ; but knowing 
by that learning, some written language, in that 
language they wrote, as letters had never been 
applied to their own. If there are manuscripts, 
let them be shewn, with some proof that they arc 
not forged for the occa.sion. You say many can 
remember ‘parte of Ossian. 1 believe all those 
parts are versions of the English ; at least there 
IS no proof of their antiquity. 

" Maepherson is said to have made some trans- 
lations himself; and having taught a boy to 
write it, ordered him to say that he had learnt it 
of his grandmother. The boy, when he grew up. 


1 ErAn a list in his hand-writing. D. 


told the storyi This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. 
Strahan's table. Don’t be credulous ; you know 
howilittle a Highlander can be tri|sted. Mae- 
pherson is, so far as I know, very quiet. ^ Is not 
that proof enough ? Every thing is against him. 
No visible manu.script : no inscription in the lan- 
guage : no correspondence among friends : no 
transaction of business, of which a single scrap 
remains in the ancient families. Maepherson's 

retence is, that the character was Saxon. If he 

ad not talked unskilfully of manmeriptSt he 
might have fought with oral tradition much 
longer. As to Mr. Grant’s information, I sup- 
pose he knows much less of the matter than our- 
selves. 

"In the mean time, the bookseller says that 
the sale ^ is sufficiently quick. They printed four 
thousand. Correct your copy wherever it is 
wrong, and bring it up. Your friends will all be 
glad to see you. 1 think of going myself into the 
country about May. 

" I am sorry that I have not managed to send 
the book sooner. I have left four for you, and do 
not restrict you absolutely to follow my directions 
in the distribution. You must use your own 
discretion. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell : 1 
suppose she is now beginning to forgive me. I 
am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 

" Feb. 25 , 1775 ." 

On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in 
London ; and on repairing to Dr. John- 
son’s before dinner, found him in his 
study, sitting with Mr. Peter Garrick, 
the elder brother of David, strongly re- 
sembling him in countenance and voice, 
but of more sedate and placid manners. 
Johnson informed me, that though Mr. 
Heauclerk was in great pain, it was hoped 
he was not in danger, and that he now 
wished to consult Dr. Huberden, to try 
the effect of 0. ** ftew wideNlaniiing.^* 
Both at this interview, ard in the evening 
at Mr. Thrale’s, where he and Mr. Peter 
Garrick and I met again, he was vehement 
on the subject of the Ossian controversy ; 
observing : “ We do not know that there 
are any ancient Erse manuscripts ; and we 
have no other reason to disbelieve that 
there are men with three heads, but that 
we do not know that there are any such 
men.” He also was outrageous, upon his 
sappositionrthat my countrymen “loved 
Scotland better than truth,” saying, “ All 

2 Of his Journey to the Weetem Islands of 
Scotland, '. B. The price was five shillings ; bni 
the honk took ten years lu reach a second cdilioii. 
tJr. Hill 
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of them, — ^nay, not all, — but droves of 
them, would come up, and attest any 
thing for tWe honour of Scotland.” He 
also persevered in his wild allegation, 
that he questioned if there was a tree 
between Edinburgh and the English 
border older than himself. I assured him 
he was mistaken, and suggested that the 
proper punishment would be that he 
should receive a stripe at every tree above 
a hundred years old, that was found 
within that space. He laughed, and 
said, “ I believe I might submit to it for 
a baubee," 

The doubts which, in my correspond- 
ence with him, I had ventured to state 
as to the justice and wisdom of the 
conduct of Great Britain towards the 
American colonics, while I at the same 
time requested that he would enable me 
to inform myself upon that momentous 
subject, he had altogether disregarded ; 
and had recently published a pamphlet, 
entitled, “Taxation no Tyranny; an 
answer to the Resolutions and Address 
of tlie American Congress.”* 

He had long before indulged most 
unfavourable sentiments of our fellow- 
subjects in America. For, as early as 
1769, I was told by Dr. John Campbell, 
that he had said of them, “ Sir, they are 
a race of convicts, and ought to be 
thankful for any thing we allow them 
short of hanging.” 

Of this performance I avoided to talk 
with him ; for I had now formed a clear 
and settled opinion, that the people of 
America wei^ wxll warranted to resist a 
claim that their tfellow-subjccts in the 
mother-country should have the entire 
command of their fortunes, by taxing 
them without their own consent ; and 
the extreme violence which it breathed, 
appeared to me so unsuitable to the 
mildness of a Christian philosopher, and 
50 directly opposite to the principles of 
peace which he had so beautifully recom- 
mended in his pamphlet respecting 
Falkland’s Islands, that I was s«rry to see 
him appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Besid^ I could not perceive in it that 
ability of argument, or that felicity of 
expression, for which he was, upon other 
occasigns, so eminent. Positive asser- 


tion, sarcastical severity, and extravagant 
ridicule, which he himself reprobated as 
a test of truth, were united in this 
rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the 
desire of those who were then in power, 

I have no doubt ; and, indeed, he owned 
to me that it had been revised and 
curtailed by some of them. He told me 
that they had struck out one passage, 
which was to this effect: “That the' 
Colonists could with no solidity argue 
from their not having been taxed while in 
their infancy, that they should not now be 
taxed. We do not put a calf into the 
plough ; we wait till he is an ox.” He 
said : “ They stnick it out either critically 
as too ludicrous, or politically as too 
exasperating. I care not which. It was 
their business. If an architect says, I 
will build five stories, and the man who 
employs him says, I will have only three, 
the employer is to decide.” “Yes, Sir,” 
said I, “in ordinary cases. But should 
it be so when the architect gives his skill 
and labour gratis ? ” 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to 
say my opinion of this pamphlet was, yet, 
since it was congenial with the sentiments 
of numbers at that lime, and as every 
thing relating to the writings of Dr. 
Johnson is of importance in literary 
history, I shall therefore insert some 
pass^es which were struck out, it does 
not appear why, cither by himself or those 
who revised it. They appear printed in 
a few proof leaves of it in my possession, 
marked wdth corrections in ^s own hand- 
writing. I shall distinguish them by 
italics. 

In the paragraph where he says, the 
Americans were incited to resistance by 
European intelligence from “men whom 
they thought their friends, but who were 
friends only to themselves,” there fol- 
lowed, — and made by their selfishness^ 
the enetnies of their country. ” ^ 

And the next paragraph ran thus : 
“ On the original contrivers of mischief, 
rather than on those whom they have 
deluded^ let an insulted nation pour out its 
vengeance. ” 

The paragraph which came next was in 
these words : “ Unhappy is that cotmtryin 


IT 
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which men can hope for advancement by 
favouring its enemies. The tranqi^llity 
of stable government is not always easily 
preserved against the machhtations of 
single innovators ; but what can be the 
hope of quiety when factions hostile to the 
legislature can be openly formed and 
openly avowed I ” 

After the paragraph which now con- 
cludes the pamphlet, there followed this, 

* in which he certainly means the great 
Earl of Chatham, and glances at a certain 
popular Lord Chancellor [Lord Camden]. 

If by the fortune of war they drive 
us utterly axuay^ xvhat they will do next 
can only he conjectured. If a neiu mon- 
archy is erectedy they will xuant a King. 
He who first takes into his hand the sceptre 
of AmericUy should have a name of good 
omen, William has been known both 
a conqueror and deliverer ; and perhaps 
Englandy however contemnedy might yet 
supply them with another William. 
WhigSy indeedy are not willing to be 
governed ; and it is possible that King 
William may be strongly inclined to 
guide their measures: but Whigs have 
been cheated like other mortalSy and suffered 
their leader to become their iyranty under 
the name of their Protector. What 
more they will receive from Englandy no 
man can tell. In their rudiments of 
empire they may want a Chanceli.or.” 

Then came this paragraph : 

“ Their numbers arcy at present y not 
quite sufficient for the greatness whichy 
in sofne form of government or other y is 
to fifOal the ancient monarchies ; but by 
Dr, Franklm*s rule of progressiony they 
willy in a century and a quarter y be more 
than equal to the inhabitants of Europe, 
When the Whigs of America are thus 
multipliedy let the Princes of the earth 
tremble in their palcues. If they should 
continue to double and to doubUy their awn 
hemisphere would not contain them. But 
let not our boldest oppugsiers of authority 
look forwcfkd with delight to this futurity 
of Whigpsm,” 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut 
off abruptly at the foot of the last of these 
prpof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the 
^measures of Administration ^ere pub- 


lished on his own account, and he after- 
wards collected them into a volume, with 
the title of “Political Tradts, by the 
Author of the ‘ Rambler,* ** with this 
motto : 

Fallitur, egregio quisquis sub principe credit 

Servitium. Nunquam libertas gratior extat. 

Quam sub rege pio." 

Claudian. De Cons. Siilich. iii. 113. 

These pamphlets drew upon him 
numerous attacks. Against the common 
weapons of literary warfare he was 
hardened ; but there were two instances 
of animadversion which I communicated 
to him, and from what I could judge, 
both from his silence and his looks, 
appeared to me to impress him much. 

One was, “ A Letter to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, occasioned by his late political 
Publications.** It appeared previous to 
his “ Taxation no Tyranny, * and was 
written by Dr. Joseph Towers.^ In that 
performance. Dr. Johnson was treated 
with the respect due to so eminent a 
man, while his conduct as a political 
writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, 
as inconsistent with the character of one, 
who, if he did employ his pen upon 
politics, “It might reasonably be ex- 
pected should distinguish himself not 
by party violence and rancour, but by 
moderation and by wisdom. ** 

It concluded thus : 

“I would, however, wish you to remember, 
should you again address the public under the 
character of a political writer, tnat luxuriance of 
imagination or energy of languag*^ will ill com- 
pensate for the want of candour, of justice, and 
of truth. And I shall onlo ^d, that should I 
hereafter be disposed to read, as I heretofore 
have done, the most excellent of all your per- 
formances, ‘ The Rambler,' the pleasure which 
I have been accustomed to find in it will be much 
diminished by the reflection that the writer of so 
moral, so elegant, and so valuable a work, was 
capable of prostituting his talents in such pro- 
ductions as 'The False Alarm,' the 'Thoughts 
on the Transactions respecting Falkland's Is- 
lands ' and ' The Patriot.*’ 

1 am willing to do justice to the merit 
of Dr. Ttwers, of whom I will say, that 
although I abhor his Whiggish democrati- 

^ A Unitarian preacher and miscellaneous 
writer. See /ost under 1781, in Boswell's remarks 
on the Life of Milton. 
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cal notions and propensities (for 1 will 
n6t call them pnnciples), I esteem him 
as an ingenfous, knowing, ai^ very con- 
vivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of 
a letter to me, from my old and most 
intimate friend the Reverend Mr. Temple, 
who wrote the character of Gray, which 
has had the honour to be adopted both 
by Mr. Mason and Dr. Johnson in their 
accounts of that poet. The words were, 
“How can your great, I will not say 
your piouSi but your moral friend, support 
the barbarous measures of administration, 
which they have not the face to ask even 
their infidel pensioner Hume to defend ? ” 

However confident of the rectitude of 
his own mind, Johnson may have felt 
sincere uneasiness that his conduct should 
be erroneously imputed to unworthy 
motives, by good men ; and that the 
influence of his valuable writings should 
on that account be in any degree ob- 
structed or lessened. 

He complained to a Right Honourable 
friend of distinguished talents and very 
elegant manners, with whom he main- 
tained a long intimacy, and whose gene- 
rosity towards him will afterwards appear 
[Mr. Gerard Hamilton] that his pension 
having been given to him as a literary 
character, he had been applied to by 
Administration ^o write political pamjjh- 
lets ; and he was even so much irritated, 
that he declared his resolution to resign 
his pension. His friend shewed him the 
impropriety of such a measure, and 
he afterward»expressed his gratitude, and 
said he had receii^ed good advice. To 
that friend he once signified a wish to 
have his pension secured to him for his 
life : but he neither asked nor received 
from Government any reward whatsoever 
for his political labours. 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at 
the Literary Club, where were Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, 
Dr. Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bun- 
biiry. Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. ^teevens, 
and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came 
in, we talked of his “Journey to the 
Western Islands,” and of his coming 
away, “willing to believe the second 
sight,” (edit. 1785, p. 256) which seemed | 


to excite some ridicule. 1 was then 
so impressed with the truth of many 
of the stories of which I had been 
told, that 1 avowed my conviction, 
saying, “ He is only willing to believe ; 
I do believe. The evidence is enough 
for me, though not for his great mind. 
What will not fill a quart bottle will 
fill a pint bottle. I am filled with 
[belief.” “Are you?” said Colman; 
“ then cork it up.” 

I I found his “Journey” the common 
topic of conversation in London at this 
time, wherever I happened to be. At 
one of Lord Mansfield’s formal Sunday 
evening conversations, strangely called 
levSes^ his Lordship addressed me, “We 
have all been reading your travels, Mr. 
Boswell.” I answered, “I was but the 
humble attendant of Dr. Johnson.” The 
Chief Justice replied, with that air and 
manner which none, who ever saw and 
heard him, can forget, “ He speaks ill of 
nobody but Ossian.” 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening 
at the club, and talked with great anima- 
tion and success. He attacked Swift, as 
he used to do upon all occasions. “ The 
' Tale of a Tub ’ is so much superior to 
his other writings, that one can hardly 
believe he was the author of it s ^ there 
is in it such a vigour of mind, such a 
swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, 

1 This doubt has been much agitated on both 
sides, 1 think without good reason. See Addison’s 
Freeholder^ May 4, 1714, “An Apology for the 
Tale of a Tub;** — Dr. Kawkes worth’s Preface 
to Swift’s IVorks^ and Swift's “ Letter to Tapke 
the Printer,” and Tooke’s “An.swe^d' in that collec- 
tion : — Sheridan’s Lt/e of^ Swift ; — Mr. Courte- 
nay’s note on p. 3 of his Poetical Review of 
the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. 
Johnson ; and Mr. Cooksey’s Essay on the Life 
and Character of John Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham. Dr. Johnson here speaks only to the 
internal evidence. 1 take leave to difler from 
him, having a very high estimation of the powers 
of Dr. Swift. His Sentiments of a Chutch~of~ 
England-man; his Sermon on the Trinity, and 
other serious pieces, prove his learning as well as 
his acuteness in logic and metaphysics ; and his 
various compositions of a different cast exhibit 
not only wit, humour, and ridicule ; but a know- 
ledge “of nature, and art, and life : ” a combina- 
tion therefore of those powers, when (as the 
Apology says) “ the author was young, his inven- 
tion at the height, and his reading fresh In his 
head,” might surely produce Tht Tale of a 
Tub. B. 

U 2 
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and art, and life.” I wondered to hear 
him say of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” “ '^hen 
once you have thought of big men and 
little men, it is very easy to do all the 
rest.” I endeavoured to make a stand 
for Swift, and tried to rouse those who 
were much more able to defend him ; but 
in vain. Johnson at last, of his own 
accord, allowed very great merit to the 
inventory of articles found in the pocket 
' of “ the Man Mountain,” particularly the 
description of his watch, which it was 
conjectured was his God, as he con- 
sulted it upon all occasions. He observed 
that “ Swift put his name to but two 
things (after he had a name to put), * The 
Plan for the Improvement of the English 
language,’ and the last ^Drapier’s 
Letten^” 

From Swift, there was an easy transi- 
tion to Mr. Thomas Sheridan. — John- 
son : “ Sheridan is a wonderful admirer 
of the tragedy of Douglas, and presented 
its author with a gold medal. Some 
years ago, at a coffee-house in Oxford, I 
called to him, ‘ Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Sheridan, how came you to give a gold 
medal to Home, for writing that foolish 
play?’ This, you see, was wanton and 
insolent ; but I vieant to be wanton and 
insolent. A medal has no value but as a 
stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to 
assume to himself the right of giving that 
stamp? If Sheridan was magnificent 
enough to bestow a gold medal as an ho- 
norary reward of dramatic excellence, he 
should have requested one of the Uni- 
versities to choose the person on whom 
it should be Conferred. Sheridan had no 
right to give a stamp of merit : it was 
counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.”^ 

On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted 
with him at Mr. Strahan’s. He told us, 
that he was engaged to go that evening 
to Mrs. Abington’s benefit. “ She was 

1 The true history of this medal is told by 
Croker on the authority of Mr. Whyte, Sheridan’s 
friend. When Sheridan undertook to play 
Douglas in Dublin, hepromised Home the profits 
of the third ni^ht. These, however, were very 
small, and Shendan was perplexed what to do. 
At first he thought of offering the author a piece 
of plate, but on Whyte’s suggestion chose the 
me^l instead. It received, we are told, additional 
value from being conveyed to the author by 
Lords Bute and Macartney. * 


visiting some ladies whom I was visiting, 
and begged that I would come to her 
benefit. I told her I could not hear t 
but she ins&ted so much on my coming, 
that it would have been brutal to have 
refused her.” This was a speech quite 
characteristical. He loved to bring for- 
ward his having been in the gay circles 
of life ; and he was, perhaps, a little vain 
of the solicitations of this elegant and 
fashionable actress. He told us, the play 
was to be “ The Hypocrite,” altered from 
Cibber’s “Nonjuror,” so as to satirize 
the Methodists. “ I do not think,” said 
he, “ the character of the Hypocrite justly 
applicable to the Methodists, but it was 
very applicable to the Nonjurors. I 
once said to Dr. Madan, a clergyman of 
Ireland, who was a great Whig, that 
perhaps a Nonjuror would have been less 
criminal in taking the oaths imposed by 
the ruling power, than refusing them ; 
because refusing them, necessarily laid 
him under almost an irresistible tempta- 
tion to be more criminal ; for, a man 
must live, and if he precludes himself 
from the support furnished by the estab- 
li.shment, will probably be reduced to 
very wicked shifts to maintain himself,”* 

2 This was not merely a cursory remark ; for 
in his Life of Fenton\i^ observes, “ With many 
other wise and virtuous men, ^ho at that time of 
discord and debate [about the beginning of this 
century] consulted conscience well or ill informed, 
more than interest, he doubted the legality of the 
government ; and refusing to qualify himself for 
public employment, by talcing the oaths required, 
left the University without a degree.” ^ This con- 
duct Johnson calls “perversene^^ of integrity." 
The question concerning the morality of taking 
oaths, of whatever kind. im|ljsed by the prevailing 
power at the time, rather than to be excluded 
from all consequence, or even any considerable 
usefulness in society, has been agitated with all 
the acuteness of casuistry. It is related, that he 
who devised the oath of abjuration, {profligately 
boasted, that he had framed a test which would 
*' damn one half of the nation, and starve the 
other.” Upon minds not exalted to inflexible 
rectitude, or minds in which zeal for a party is 
predominant to excess, taking that oath against 
conviction, may have been ciliated under the 
plea of necessity, or ventured upon in heat, as 
upon the v^iole producing more good than evil. 
At a county election in Scotland, many years 
a^o, when there was a warm contest between the 
friends of the Hanoverian succession, and those 
against it, the oath of abjuration having been 
demanded, the freeholders upon one side rose to 
go away. Upon which a very sanguine gentle- 
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Boswell : “ I should think, Sir, that a | 
man who t«ok the oaths contrary to his | 
principles, was a determined wicked man, 
because he was sure he was committing 
perjury, whereas a Nonjuror might be 
insensibly led to do what was wrong, 
without being so directly conscious of 
it.” Johnson : “Why, Sir, a man who 
goes to bed to his patron’s wife is pretty 
sure that he is committing wickedness.” 
Boswell : Did the Nonjuring clergymen 
do so. Sir?” Johnson : “I am afraid 
many of them did.” 

I was startled at this argument, and 
could by no means think it convincing. 
Had not his own father complied with 
the requisition of Government (as to 
which he once observed to me, when I 
pressed him upon it, ” 7'hat^ Sir, he was 
to settle with himself”), he would pro- 
bably have thought more unfavourably of 
a Jacobite who took the oaths : 

“ had he not resembled 

My father as he swore . ” 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into 
the great ocean of London, in order to 
have a chance for rising into eminence ; 
and, observing that many men were kept 
back from trying their fortunes there, be- 
cause they wer* born to a competency, 
said, “ Small certainties are the banc of 
men of talents;” which Johnson con- 
firmed. Mr. Strahan put Johnson in 
mind of a remark which he had made to 
him: “ Theijp are few ways in which a 
man can be morg innocently employed 
than in getting money.” “The more one 
thinks of this,”’ said Strahan, ‘ ‘ the juster 
it will appear.” 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy 
from the country as an apprentice, upon 
Johnson’s recommendation. Johnson 
having inquired after him, said, “Mr. 
Strahan, let me have five guineas on ac- 
count, and I’ll give this boy one. Nay, 
if a man recommends a boy, and does 
nothing for him, it is sad work. Call 
him down.” 

man, one of their number, ran to the door to stop 
them, calling out with much earnestness, " Stay, 
stay, my friends, and let us swear the rogues out 
of It 1 ” B. 


I followed him into the court-yard, be- 
hind Mr. Strahan’s house ; and there I 
had a proof of what I had heard him pro- 
fess, that he talked alike to all. “ Some 
people tell you that they let themselves 
down to the capacity of their hearers. I 
never do that. I speak uniformly, in as 
intelligible a manner as I can.” 

“ Well, my boy, how do you go on ? ’ 
— “ Pretty well, Sir ; but they are afraid 
I an’t strong enough for some parts of 
the business.” Johnson ; “ Why, I shall 
be sorry for it ; for when you consider 
with how little mental power and cor- 
poreal labour a printer can get a guinea 
a week, it is a very desirable occupation 
for you. Do you hear — take all the 
pains you can ; and if this does not do, 
we must think of some other way of life 
for you. There’s a guinea. ” 

Here was one of the many, many in- 
stances of his active benevolence. At 
the same time, the slow and sonorous 
solemnity with which, while he bent him- 
self down, he addressed a little thick, 
short-legged boy, contrasted with the 
boy’s awkwardness and awe, could not 
but excite some ludicrous emotions. 

I met him at Drury I^inc playhouse in 
the evening. Sir Joshua Reynolds, at 
Mrs. Abington’s request, had promised to 
bring a body of wits to her benefit ; and 
having secured forty places in the front 
boxes, had done me the honour to put 
me in the group. Johnson sat on the 
seat directly behind me ; and as he could 
neither see nor hear at such a dis^wee 
from the stage, he was wi^pped up in 
grave abstraction, and seemed quite a 
cloud, amidst all the sunshine and glitter 
and gaiety. I wondered at his patience 
in sitting out a play of five acts, and a 
farce of two. He said very little ; but 
after the prologue to “Bon Ton” had 
been spoken, which he could hear pretty 
well from the more slow and distinct 
utteranpe, he talked on prologfle-writing, 
and observed : “ Dryden has written pro- 
logues superior to any that David Garrick 
has written ; but David Garrick has 
I written more good prologues than Dryden 
has done. It is wonderful that he has 
been abledto write such variety of jhem.” 
I At Mr. Beauclerk’s, where I supped, 
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was Mr. Garrick, whom I made ^appy 
with Johnson’s praise of his prologues ; 
and 1 suppose, in gratitude to him, he 
took up one of his favourite topics, the 
nationality of the Scotch, which he main- 
tained in a pleasant manner, with the aid 
of a little poetical fiction. “Come, 
come, don’t deny it : they are really 
national. Why, now, the Adams ^ are 
as liberal-minded men as any in the 
world : but, I don’t know how it is, all 
their w'orkmen are Scotch. You are, to 
l)e sure, wonderfully free from that na- 
tionality : but so it happens, that you em- 
ploy the only Scotch shoe-black in Lon- 
don.” He imitated the manner of his 
old master with ludicrous exaggeration ; 
repeating, with pauses and half- whistlings 
inteijected : 

" Os homini sublime dedit, — coelumque tueri 

Jussit,— et credos ad sidera — tollcre vuUus.” 

Ovid. Met. i. 85. 

looking downwards all the time, and, 
while pronouncing the four last words, 
absolutely touching the ground with a 
kind of contorted gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, 
could imitate Johnson very exactly ; for 
that great actor, with his distinguished 
powers of expression, which w'cre so uni- 
versally admired, possessed also an ad- 
mirable talent of mimicry. He was 
always jealous that Johnson spoke lightly 
of him. 1 recollect his exhibiting him to 
me one day, as if saying, “Davy has 
soffit convivial pleasantry about him, 
but *tis a futile fellow ; ” which he ut- 
tered perfectly with the tone and air of 
Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my 
readers, while they peruse my account of 
Johnson’s conversation, to endeavour to 
keep in mind his deliberate and strong 
utterance. His mode of speaking was 
indeed vejry impressive and I wish it 

1 Robert and James Adam, the celebrated 
architects. 

2 My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once 
to me at Wilton, with a happy pleasantry and 
some truth, that, “Dr. Johnson s sayings would 
not appear so extraordinary, were it not for his 
bffw-waie* way** The sayings th Ansel ves are 
generally of sterling merit ; but, doubtless, his 


could be preserved as music is written, 
according to the very ingenious method 
of Mr. Stcdle, who has shown how the 
recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other 
eminent speakers, might be transmitted 
to posterity in score,^ 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. 
Thrale’s. He attacked Gray, calling him 
* ‘ a dull fellow. ” Boswell : “I under- 
stand he was reserved, and might appear 
dull in company ; but surely he was not 
dull in poetry.” JOHNSON: “Sir, he 
was dull in company, dull in his closet, 
dull every where. He was dull in a new 
way, and that made many people think 
him GREAT. He was a mechanical poet. ” 
He then repeated some ludicrous lines, 
which have escaped my memory, and 
said, “ Is not that GREAT, like his Odes?” 
Mrs. Thrale maintained that his Odes 
were melodious ; upon which he ex- 
claimed, 

“ Weave the warp, and weave the woof;’’ — 

I added, in a solemn tone, 

“ ' The winding-sheet of Edward’s race.' 

T/ier£ is a good line.” — “Ay,” .said he, 
“and the next line is a good one” (pro- 
nouncing it contemptuously) : 

“ ‘ Give ample verge and^room enough,' — 

“ No, Sir, there are but two stanzas in 

manner was an addition to their effect; and 
therefore should be attended to as much as may 
be. It is necessary, however, to guard those who 
were not acquainted with him, against over- 
charged imitations or cariiatures of nis manner, 
which are frequently attempted, and many of 
which are second-hand copies from the late Mr. 
Henderson the actor, who, though a good mimic 
of some persons, did not represent Johnson cor- 
rectly. B. 

* See Prosodia Raiionatis; or^ an Essay 
towards establishing the Melody and Measure 
of Speech^ to be expressed and perpetuated by 
peculiar Symbols^ London, 1779. I use the 
phrase in score ^ as Dr. Johnson nas explained it 
in his Dictionary. ''A song in Score, the words 
with the musical notes of a song annexed." But 
1 understafikd that in scientific propriety it means 
all the parts of a musical composition noted down 
in the characters by which it is exhibited to the 
eye of the skilful. B. It was declamation that 
Steele 'pretended to reduce to notation by new 
characters. This he called the melody of speech, 
not the harmony t which the teim in implies. 

Burney. 
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Gray’s poetry, which are in his ‘ Elegy in 
a Country tChurch-yard.’ ” He then re- 
peated the stanza, 

“ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” &c. 

mistaking one word ; for instead of pre- 
cincts he said confines. He added, 
“ The other stanza I forget.” ^ 

A young lady who had married a man 
much her inferior in rank being men- 
tioned, a question arose how a woman’s 
relations should behave to her in such a 
situation ; and, while 1 recapitulate the 
debate, and recollect what has since 
happened, I cannot but be struck in a 
manner that delicacy forbids me to ex- 
press. While I contended that she ought 
to be treated with an inflexible steadiness 
of displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for 
mildness and forgiveness, and, according 
to the vulgar phrase, “making the best 
of a bad bargain.” Johnson : “ Madam, 
we must distinguish. Were I a man of 
rank, 1 would not let a daughter starve 
who had made a mean marriage ; but 
having voluntarily degraded herself from 
the station which she was originally 
entitled to hold, I would support her only 
in that which she herself had chosen ; 
and would not put her on a level with my 
other daughters. You are to consider, 
Madam, that *t is our duty to maintain 
the subordination of civilized society ; 
and when there is a gross and shameful 
deviation from rank, it should be punished 
so as to deter others from the same per- 
version. ” • 

After frequenyy considering this sub- 
ject, I am more and more confirmed in 
what I then meant to express, and which 
was sanctioned by the authority, and 
illustrated by the wisdom, of Johnson ; 
and 1 think it of the utmost consequence 
to the happiness of Society, to which 
subordination is absolutely necessary. It 
is weak, and contemptible, and unworthy, 
in a parent to relax in such a case. It is 
sacrificing general advantage^to private 

lit should be remembered that Johnson had 
no personal knowledge of Gray. His judgmen is 
on his poetry, though he treated him somewhat, 
but not muen, more fairly in the Lives of the 
PoeUt must rank, with his judgment on LyciddSy 
amon^ the most remarkable aberrations of criti- 
cism in our language. 


feelings. And let it be considered, that 
the\laim of a daughter who has acted 
thus, to be restored to her former situa- 
tion, is either fantastical or unjust. If 
there be no value in the distinction of 
rank, what does she suffer by being kept 
in the situation to which she has 
descended ? If there be a value in that 
distinction, it ought, to be steadily main- 
tained. If indulgence be shewn to such 
conduct, and the offenders know that in a 
longer or shorter time they shall be 
received as well as if they had not con- 
taminated their blood by a base alliance, 
the great check upon that inordinate 
caprice which generally occasions low 
marriages, will be removed, and the fair 
and comfortable order of improved life 
will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield's letters being men- 
tioned, Johnson said, “ It was not to be 
wondered at that they had so great a sale, 
considering that they were the letters of a 
statesman, a wit, one who had been so 
much in the mouths of mankind, one 
long accustomed virtim volitare per ora" 
On Friday, March 31, I supped with 
him and some friends at a tavern. One 
of the company attempted, with too much 
forwardness, to rally him on his late 
appearance at the theatre ; but had reason 
to repent of his temerity. “Why, Sir, 
did you go to Mrs. Abington’s benefit ? 
Did you see?” Johnson: “No, Sir.” 
“ Did you hear? ’^Johnson : “ No, Sir.” 
“ Why then, Sir, did you go?” Johnson : 
“ Because, Sir, she is a favourite (^the 
public ; and when the pufclic care?* the 
thousandth part for you that it does for 
her, I will go to your benefit too. ” ^ 

Next morning I won a small bet from 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, by asking him as 
to one of his particularities, which her 
Ladyship laid I durst not do. It seems 
he had been frequently observed at the 
Club to put into his pocket the Seville 
oranges, after he had squee^ted the juice 
of them into the drink which he made 
for himself. Beauclerk and Garrick 
talked of it to me, and seemed to think 
that he had a strange unwillingness to be 

2 The “ tavern ” was the Club ; and the forward 
member af the company was Boswell himself. 
Croker. 
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discovered. We could not divine what 
he did with them ; and this was the^old 
question to be put. 1 saw on his table 
the spoils of the preceding night, some 
fresh peels nicely scraped and cut into 
pieces. “ O, Sir,” said I, “ I now partly 
see what you do with the squeezed oranges 
which you put into your pocket at the 
Club.” Johnson : “ I have a great love 
for them.” Boswell : “And pray, Sir, 
what do you do with them? You scrape 
them, it seems, very neatly, and what 
next?” Johnson: “Let them dry. 
Sir.” Boswell: “And what next?” 
Johnson: “Nay, Sir, you shall 
know their fate no farther. ” Boswell : 
“Then the world must be left in the 
dark. It mu^ be said (assuming a mock 
solemnity), he scraped them, and let 
them dry, but what he did with them 
next, he never could be prevailed upon to 
tell.” Johnson : “ Nay, Sir, you 

should say it more emphatically : — he 
could not be prevailed upon, even by his 
dearest friends, to tell.” ^ 

He had this morning received his 
Diploma as Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Oxford. He did not vaunt 
of his new dignity, but I understood he 
was highly pleased with it. I shall here 
insert the pro|;ress and completion of that 
high academical honour, in the same 
manner as I have traced his obtaining 
that of Master of Arts. 

To the Reverend Dr. Fothergill, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University ij/" Oxford, to be com- 
mH^icated to^the Heads of Houses^ and pro- 
posed in Convocation. 

“Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

“The honour of the degree of M.A. by 
diploma, formerly conferred upon Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, in consequence of his having eminently 
distinguLshed himself by the publication of a 
series of Essays, excellently calculated to form the 
manners of the people, and in which the cause of 
religion and morafity has been maintained and 
recommended by the strongest powers of argu- 
ment and elegance of langpia^e, reflected an equal 
degree of lustre upon the University itself. 

“ The many learned labours which have since 


^ It ap^ars from one of his letters to Miss 
Boothby that he believed powdered orange-peel 
taken in a ^lass of hot port wine to be ^ remedy 
for indigei&iion. 


that time employed the attention and displayed 
the abilities of that great man, so much to the 
advancement of literature and the Itenefit of the 
community, render him worthy of more dis- 
tinguished honours in the Republic of letters : 
and I persuade myself, that I shall act agreeably 
to the sentiments of the whole University, in 
desiring that it may be proposed in Convocation 
to confer on him the degree of Doctor in Civil 
Law by diploma, to which I readily give my 
consent ; and am, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and 
Gentlemen, your affectionate friend and servant, 
“ NORTH.‘-i 

“Downing Street, March 23, 1775.’* 

Diploma. 

“ CAXCELLAKfUS, Magistri, etScholares 
Universitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos 
Ptasentfs Literte pervenerint^ salutem in 
Domino Sempiternam. 

“ SciATis, virtim illustretn^ Samuelem 
Johnson, in omni humaniorum literarum 
genere eruditumy omniumque scientiarttm com- 
prehensione felicissimum^ scriptis suis^ ati 
popularium mores formandos snmma verborum 
elegantia ac sententiarum gravitate compositis^ 
ita olim inclamisse, nt dignus videretur cui ah 
Aceulemia sua eximia qutedam laudis pramia 
deferrentnr^ qnique in venerabilem Magistror- 
um Ordinem summacumdignitate cooptaretur : 

**CuM vero eundem clarissimnm virum tot 
Postea tantique laboresy in patria preesertim 
lingua ornanda et stabilienda feliciter impensiy 
ita insigniverinty ut in Literarum Repnhlica 
Princeps jam ei Primarius jure haoeatur; 
NoSy Cancellarius, Afagistriy et Scholares 
Universitatis Oxoniensisy quo talis viri merita 
pari honoris remuneratione exaqnentur, etper- 
Petuum smesimul laudis y nostiaque erga literas 
propensissimte voluntatis exstet monumentuuty 
in solenni Convocatiofie Doctomm et Magis- 
tromm Regentiuniy et non Regentiuruy pradic- 
tum Sam uelem JoHumonDoctorem in jure Civili 
renunciavimus et constituimuSy eumque virtute 
Prasentis Diplomatis sinpilis juribusy priviU- 
gissy et honoribusy ad istum gruiium quaqua 
pertinentibusy friti et gathers jussimus. In 
cujus rei testimonium commune Universitatis 
Oxoniensis sigillnm preesentibus apponi fecimus. 

“ Datum in Domo nostra Convocationis die 
tricesimo Mensis Martiiy Anno Domini Mil- 
lesimo septingentesimoy septnagesimo quinto."^ 


3 Extracted from tlie Convocation Register, 
Oxford. H. 

^ The original is in mypos.session. He shewed 
me the Diploma, and allowed me to read it, but 
would not consent to my taking a copy of it, 
fearing perh^s that 1 .should bjaze it abroad in 
his lifetime. |-lis objection to this appears from 
his 9Qth letter to Mrs. Thrale, whom in that letter 
he thus scolds for the grossness of her flattery of 
him. — “The other Oxford news is, that they have 
sent me' a degree of Doctor of Laws, with such 
praises in the Diploma as perhaps ought to make 
me ashamed : they are very like your praises. 1 
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“ Viro Reverendol'iiOMM Fothergilu^.T’./*. 

Universitatis Oxoniensis Vice-Cancellario. 

^^S.P.D. 

"Sam. Johnson. 

**M[/LTIS non est ut iesthnonuttn^ 

gnOt t* praside^ Oxonienses nomen meum pos- 
teris commemiaruntf quali animo acceperim 
compertum faciam. Nemo sibi placens non 
Uetatur; nemo sibi non placet^ gut vobis^ liter- 
arum arbitriSf placere potuit. Hoc tamen habet 
incommodi tantum beneficium, quod mihi nun- 
quam posthac sine vestrce famte detrimento vel 
labi liceat vel cessare ; semperque sittimendum^ 
ne quod mihi tarn eximia laudi est^ vobis ali- 
quando Jiat opprobrio. Vale.^ 

"7. Id. Apr. 1775." 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailcs^s 
“Annals of Scotland,” and wrote a few 
notes on the margin with red ink, which 
he bade me tell his Lord.ship did not sink 
into the paper, and might be wiped oflf 
with a wet sponge, so that he did not 
spoil his manuscript. — I observed to him 
that there were very few of his friends so 
accurate as that I could venture to put 
down in writing what they told me as his 
sayings. Johnson: “ Why .should you 
write down my sayings ? ” Boswell : 
“I write them when they are good.” 
Johnson : “ Nay, you may as well wTitc 
down the sayings of any one else that are 
good.” But w/ure^ I miyht with great 
propriety have added, can I find such ? 

I visited him by appointment in the 
evening, and we drank tea with Mrs. 
Williams. He told me that he had been 
in the company of a gentleman whose 
extraordinary travels had been much the 
subject of Jbnver'ration.''® But I found he 
had not listeneCft to him with that full 

wonder whether I shall ever shew it to you." It 
is remarkable that he never, so far as I know, 
assumed his title of Doctor^ but called himself 
Mr. Johnson, as appears from many of his cards 
or notes to myself, and I have seen many from 
him to other persons, in which he uniformly takes 
that designation.— 1 once observed on his table a 
letter directed to him with the addition of 
Esquire^ and objected to it as being a designation 
inferior to that of Doctor ; but he checked me, 
and seemed pleased with it. _ because, as 1 con- 
jectured, he liked to be sometimes taAen out of the 
class of literary men, and to be merely genteel^-^ 
un genUlhomme comme un autre. B. 

1 The original is in the hands of Dr. Fother- 
gill, then Vice-Chancellor, who made this tran- 
script. T. IVarton. B. 

^ James Bruce, with whom, says Croker, he 
had been dining that day at Gerara Hamilton’s. 


confidence, without which there is little 
satilfaction in the society of travellers. I 
was curious to hear what opinion so able 
a judge as Johnson had formed of his 
abilities, and I asked if he was not a man 
of sense. Johnson ; “Why, Sir, he is 
not a distinct relater ; and 1 should say, 
he is neither abounding nor deficient in 
sense. I did not perceive any superiority 
of understanding.” Boswell: “But 
will you not allow him a nobleness of 
resolution, in penetrating into distant 
regions?” Johnson : “That, Sir, is not 
to the present purpose : We are talking 
of sense. A fighting cock has a nobleness 
of resolution. ” 

Next day, Sunday, April 2 , 1 dined with 
him at Mr. Hoole’s. We talked of Pope. 
Johnson : “lie wrote his ‘ Dunciad * for 
fame. That was his primary motive. 
Had it not been for that, the dunces 
might have railed against him till they 
were weary, without his troubling him- 
self about them. He delighted to vex 
them, no doubt ; but he had more delight 
in seeing how well he could vtfx them.” 

The “Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion,” 
in ridicule of “cool Mason and warm 
Gray,” being mentioned, Johnson said, 
“ They are Colman’s best things. ” Upon 
its being observed that it was believed 
these odes were made by Colman and 
Lloyd jointly ; — ^Johnson: “Nay, Sir, 
how can two people make an ode? 
Perhaps one made one of them, and one 
the other.” I observed that two people 
had made a play, and quoted the jujcc- 
dote of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
were brought under suspicion of treason, 
because while concerting the plan of a 
tragedy when sitting together at a tavern, 
one of them was overheard saying to the 
other, “Til kill the King.” Johnson: 
“ The first of these odes is the best ; but 
they are both good. They exposed a very 
l)ad kind of writing.” Boswell: 
“Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason’s lElfrida’ is 
a fine poem : at least you will allow there 
are some good passages in it. ” Johnson : 
“There are now and then some good 
imitations of Milton’s bad manner.” 

I often wondered at his low estimation 
of the writings of Gray and Mason. 
Of Gray^s poetry I have, in a foAier part 
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of this work, expressed my high opinion ; 
and for that of Mr. Mason I have^ver 
entertained a warm admiration. His 
“Elfrida’Ms exquisite, both in poetical 
description and moral sentiment ; and 
his “ Caractacus ” is a noble drama. Nor 
can I omit paying my tribute of praise to 
some of his smaller poems, which I have 
read with pleasure, and which no criticism 
.shall persuade me not to like. If I won- 
dered at Johnson’s not tasting the works 
of Mason and Gray, still more have I 
w'ondered at their not tasting his works : 
that tliey should l)e insensible to his energy 
of diction, to his splendour of images, 
and comprehension of thought. Tastes 
may differ as to the violin, the flute, the 
hautboy, in short all the lesser instru- 
ments : but who can be insensible to the 
powerful impressions of the majestic 
organ ? 

His “Taxation no Tyranny” being 
mentioned, he said, “ I think I have not 
been attacked enough for it. Attack is 
the reaction ; I never think I have hit 
hard, unless it rebounds.” Boswell : 
“I don’t know, Sir, what you would be at. 
Five or six shots of small arms in every 
newspaj^er, and repeated cannonading 
in pamphlets, might, I think, satisfy you. 
But, Sir, you’ll never make out this 
match, of which we have talked, with a 
certain political lady, since you are so 
severe against her principles. ” ^ J OHNSON ; 
“Nay, Sir, I have the better chance for 
that. She is like the Amazons of old ; 
she must be courted by the sword. But I 
have not betn severe upon her.” Bos- 
well : “Yes, Sir, you have made her 
ridiculous.” JOHNSON: “That was 
already done, .Sir. To endeavour to 
make her ridiculous, is like blacking the 
chimney.” 

I put him in mind that the landlord at 
Ellon in Scotland said, that he heard he 
was the greatest man in England^ — next 
to Lord Mansfield. “Ay, Sir,” said he, 
“ the exception defined the idea. A 
Scotchman could go no farther : 

‘ The force of Nature could no farther go,* ** 


1 Mrs. Macaulay, to whom there is a very 
slight allv-sion in the pamphlet as t *' female 
patriot." Croker. 


I.ady Miller’s collection of verses by 
fashionable people, which we^e put into 
her vase at Ebtheaston villa, near Bath, in 
competition for honorary prizes, being 
mentioned, he held them very cheap ; 
“ Bouts ^■z«A,”said he, “ is a mere con- 
ceit, and an <;/// conceit now ; I wonder how 
people were persuaded to write in that 
manner for this lady.” I named a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance who wrote for 
the vase. Johnson : “ He was a block- 
head for his pains.” Boswell: “The 
Duchess of Northumberland wrote.” 
Johnson : “ Sir, the Duchess of North- 
umberland may do what she pleases : 
nobody will say any thing to a lady of her 
high rank. But I .should be apt to throw 
******’s verses in his face.”* 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet 
Street, owing to the constant quick 
succession of people which we perceive 
passing through it, Johnson : “ Why, 
Sir, Fleet Street has a very animated 
appearance ; but I think the full tide of 
human existence is at Charing Cross.” 

He made the common remark on the 
unhappiness which men who have led a 
busy life experience, when they retire in 
expectation of enjoying themselves at 
ease, and that they generally languish for 
want of their habitual occupation, and 
wish to return to it. Ho mentioned as 
strong an in.stance of this as can well be 
imagined. “ An eminent tallow-chandler 
in London, who had acquired a consider- 
able fortune, gave up the trade in favour 
of his foreman, and went f.o live at a 
country-house near town. He soon grew 
weary, and paid frequent visits to his old 
shop, where he desired they might let him 
know their melting-days^ and he would 
come and assist them ; which he ac- 
cordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, to 
whom the most disgusting circumstances 
in the business to which he had been 
used, was a relief from idleness.” 

On Wednesday, April 5, I dined with 
him at M^sieurs Dilly’s, with Mr. John 
Scott of ®’Amwell, the Quaker ; Mr. 
Langton ; Mr. Miller (now Sir John) ; 
and Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Irish 
Clergyman, whom I took the liberty 

3 See Horace Walpole’s Letters^ vi. xyx. 
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of inviting to Mr. Dilly’s table, having 
seen him ^t Mr. Thrales, and been told 
that he had come to Englaim chiefly with 
a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he 
entertained the highest veneration.^ He 
has since published “A Philosophical 
Survey of the South of Ireland,” a very 
entertaining book, which has, however, 
one fault : — that it assumes the fictitious 
character of an Englishman. 

We talked of public speaking. — John- 
son: “We must not estimate a man’s 
powers by his being able or not able to 
deliver his sentiments in public. Isaac 
Hawkins Browne, one of the first wits of 
this country, got into Parliament, and 
never opened his mouth. For my own 
part, I think it is more disgraceful never 
to try to speak, than to try it and fail ; ns 
it is more disgraceful not to fight, than to 
fight and be beaten.” This argument 
appeared to me fallacious ; for if a man 
has not spoken, it may be said that he 
would have done very well if he had tried ; 
whereas, if he has tried and failed, there 
is nothing to be said for him. “Why 
then,” I asked, “ is it thought disgraceful 
for a man not to fight, and not disgraceful 
not to speak in public?” Johnson: 
“ Because there may be other reasons for 
a man’s not speaking in public than want 
of resolution ;*he may have nothing to say 
(laughing). Whereas, Sir, you know 
courage is reckoned the greatest of all 
virtues ; because unless a man has that 
virtue, he has no security for preserving 
any other. 

He observed, ^at “ the statutes against 
bribery were intended to prevent upstarts 
with money from getting into Parlia- 
ment ; ” adding, that “ if he were a 
gentleman of landed property, he would 
turn out all his tenants who did not vote 
for the candidate whom he supported.” 
Langton: “Would not that. Sir, be 
checking the freedom of election?” 
Johnson : “ Sir, the law does not mean 
that the privilege of voting s^uld be in- 
dependent of old family interest ; of the 
permanent property of the country.” 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with 

1 Author of the Diary of a Vhit to England 
mentioned on p. a8, note a. 


him at Mr. Thomas Davies’s, with Mr. 
Hicky the painter, and my old acquaint* 
ance Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke con- 
temptuously of Colley Cibber. “It is 
wonderful that a man, who for forty years 
had lived with the great and witty, should 
have acquired so ill the talents of conver- 
sation : and he had but half to furnish ; 
for one half of what he said was oaths. 
He, however, allowed considerable merit 
to some of his comedies, and said there 
was no reason to believe that the “Care- 
less Husband ” was not written by himself. 
Davies said, he was the first dramatic 
writer who introduced genteel ladies upon 
the stage. Johnson refuted his observation 
by instancing several such characters in 
comedies before his time. Davies (trying 
to defend himself from a charge of 
ignorance) : “ T mean genteel moral char- 
acters.” “I think,” said Hicky, “gen- 
tility and morality are inseparable.” 
Boswell : “ By no means, Sir. The 
genteelest characters are often the most 
immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield 
give precepts for uniting wickedness and 
the graces ? A man, indeed, is not genteel 
when he gets drunk ; but most vices may 
be committed very genteelly : a man may 
debauch his friend’s wife genteelly : he 
may cheat at cards genteelly.” HiCKY : 
“ I do not think that is genteel.” Bos- 
well : “ Sir, it may not be like a 
gentleman, but it may be genteel.” 
Johnson : “You are meaning two dif- 
ferent things. One means exterior ^ce : 
the other honour. It is ceitain that a man 
may be very immoral with exterior grace. 
Lovelace, in * Clarissa,’ is a very gen- 
teel and a very wicked character. Tom 
Hervey, who died t’other day, though a 
vicious man, was one of the genteelest 
men that ever lived.” Tom Davies 
instanced Charles the Second. Johnson 
(taking fire at any attack upon that prince, 
for whom he had an extraefrdinary par- 
tiality) : “ Charles the Second was 
licentious in his practice ; but he always 
had a reverence for what was good. 
Charles the Second knew his people, and 
rewarded merit. The Church was at no 
time better filled than in his reign. He 
was the best king we have had from his 
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time till the reign of his present Majesty, 
except James the Second, who wasat-ery 
good king, but unhappily believed that it 
was necessary for the salvation of his 
subjects that they should be Roman 
Catholics. He had the merit of en- 
deavouring to do what he thought was for 
the salvation of the souls of his subjects, 
till he lost a great empire. We^ who 
thought that we should not be saved if we 
were Roman Catholics, had the merit of 
maintaining our religion, at the expense of 
submitting ourselves to the government of 
King William, for it could not be done 
otherwise, — to the government of one of 
the most worthless scoundrels that ever 
existed. No ; Charles the Second was 

not such a man as , (naming 

another king.) He did not destroy his 
father’s will.^ He took money, indeed, 
from France : but he did not betray those 
over whom he ruled : He did not let the 
French fleet pass ours. George the First 
knew nothing, and desired to know 
nothing ; did nothing, and desired to do 
nothing ; and the only good thing that is 
told of him is, that he wished to restore 
the crown to its hereditary successor.” 
He roared with prodigious violence against 
George the Second. When he ceased. 
Moody interjected, in an Irish tone, and 
with a comic look, “ Ah ! poor George 
the Second.” 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell 
had come from Ireland to London, ])rin- 
cipally to see Dr. Johnson. He seemed 
angp^ at this observation. Davies : 
“ Why, you kciow, Sir, there came a man 
from Spain to see Livy ; and Corelli 
came to England to see Purcell,® and, 
when he heard he was dead, went directly 
back again to Italy.” Johnson : ‘‘ I 
should not have wished to be dead to dis- 
appoint Campbell, had he been so foolish 
as you represent him ; but I should have 
wished to have been a hundred miles off.” 
This was apparently perverse ; and I do 
believe it was not his real way of thinking ; 

1 See Walpole's Reminiscences^ chap, vi., writ- 
ten in 1788 for the Misses Berry, printed in London | 

* Plin. Epist. Lih. ii. Ep. 3. B. ^ ! 

3 Mr. D?vies was here mistaken. Cdtelli never j 
was in England. Bumey» \ 


he could not but like a man who came so far 
to see him. He laughed with^ome com- 
placency, wlkn 1 told him Campbell’s 
odd expression to me concerning him : 
“That having seen such a man, was a 
thing to talk of a century hence,” — as if 
he could live so long. 

We got into an argument whether the 
judges who went to India might with pro- 
priety engage in trade. Johnson warmly 
maintained that they might, “ For why,^* 
he urged, “should not judges get riches, 
as well as those who deserve them less ? ” 
I said, they should have sufficient salaries, 
and have nothing to take off their atten- 
tion from the affairs of the public. John- 
son : “No judge, Sir, can give his whole 
attention to his office ; and it is very pro- 
er that he should employ what time he 
as to himself, to his own advantage, in 
the most profitable manner.” “Then, 
Sir,” said Davies, who enlivened the dis- 
pute by making it somewhat dramatic, 
“ he may l>ecome an insurer ; and when he 
is going to the bench, he may be stopped, 
— ‘ Your Lordship cannot go yet ; here 
is a bunch of invoices : several ships are 
alx>ut to sail.’” Johnson: “ Sir, you 
may as well say a judge should not have 
a house ; for they may come and tell him, 

‘ Your Lordship^s house is on fire ; * and 
so, instead of minding the business of his 
court, he is to be occupied in getting the 
engine with the greatest speed. There 
is no end of this. Every judge who has 
land, trades to a certain extent in com or 
in cattle ; and in the lancV itself un- 
doubtedly his steward smts for him, and 
so do clerks for a great merchant. A 
judge may be a farmer ; but he is not to 
geld his own pigs. A judge may play a 
little'at cards for his amusement ; but he 
is not to play at marbles, or chuck-farthing 
in the Piazza. No, Sir ; there is no pro- 
fession to which a man gives a very great 
proportion of his time. It is wonderful 
when a calculation is made, how little 
the mind i^ actually employed in the dis- 
charge of any profession. No man would 
be a judge, upon the condition of being 
totally a judge. The best employed 
lawyer has his mind at work but for a 
small proportion of his time : a great deal 
of his occupation is merely mechanical. 
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— I once wrote for a magazine : I made 
a calculation, that if I should write but a 
page a da]i, at the same rat^ I should, in 
ten years, write nine volumes in folio, of 
an ordinary size and print.” Boswell : 
“ Such as Carte’s ‘ History ’ ?” John- 
son : “ Yes, Sir, when a man writes from 
his own mind, he writes very rapidly. ' The 
greatest part of a writer’s time is spent in 
reading, in order to write ; a man will turn 
over half a library to make one book. ” 

I argued warmly against the judges 
trading, and mentioned Hale as an 
instance of a perfect judge, who devoted 
himself entirely to his office. Johnson : 
“ Hale, Sir, attended to other things 
beside law: he left a great estate.” 
Boswell : “ That was, because what he 
got, accumulated without any exertion 
and anxiety on his part. ” 

While the dispute went on, Moody 
once tried to say something on our side. 
Tom Davies clapped him on the back, to 
encourage him. Beauclerk, to whom I 
mentioned this circumstance, said, “ That 
he could not conceive a more humiliating 
situation than to be clapped on the back 
by Tom Davies. ” 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose “ Diction- 
ary of Commerce, * ’ Dr. J ohnson wrote the 
Preface. Johnson: “ Old Gardner the 
bookseller employed Rolt and Smart to 
write a monthly miscellany, called ‘ The 
Universal Visitor.’ There was a formal 
written contract, which Allen the printer 
saw. Gardner thought as you do of the 
judge. They were bound to write nothing 
else ; they were to have, I think, a third 
of the profits of ]|is sixpenny pamphlet ; 
and the contract was for ninety-nine years. 
I wish I had thought of giving this to 
Thurlow, in the cause about Literary 
Property. What an excellent instance 
would it have been of the oppression of 
booksellers towards poor authors ! ” ® 
(smiling. ) Davies, zealous for the honour 

1 Johnson certainly did, who had a mind 
stored with knowledge,^ and teeming with im- 
agery : but the observation is not applicable to 
writers in general. H. 

2 There has probably been some^ mistake as to 
the terms of this supposed extraordinary contract, 
the recital of which from hearsay afforded John- 
son so much play for his sportive acuteness. Or 
if it was worded as he supposed, it is so strange 


of the Trade, said, Gardner was not pro- 
per]^ a bookseller. Johnson : “Nay, 
Sir ; he certainly was a bookseller. He 
had served his time regularly, was a 
member of the Stationers’ Company, kept 
a shop in the face of mankind, purchased 
copyright, and was a bibliopole. Sir, in 
every sense. I wrote for some months 
in ‘ The Universal Visitor,’ for poor 
Smart while he was mad, not then 
knowing the terms on which he was en- 
gaged to write, and thinking I was doing 
him good. I hoped his wits would soon 
return to him. Mine returned to me, 
and I wrote in ‘The Universal Visitor* 
no longer. ” 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a 
Tavern, with a numerous company.® 
Johnson : “I have been reading 
Twiss’s ‘ Travels in Spain,’ which are 
just come out. They are as good as 
the first book of travels that you will 
take up. They are as good as 
those of Keyslcr or IMainville : nay as 
Addison’s, if you except the learning, 
'rhey are not so good as Brydone’s, but 
they are better than Pococke’s. I have 
not, indeed, cut the Ictives yet ; but I 
have read in them where the pages are 
open, and I do not suppose that what is 
in the pages which arc closed is worse 
than what is in the open pages. — It would 
seem,” he added, “that Addison had not 
acquired much Italian learning, for we do 
not find it introduced into his writings. 
The only instance that I recollect, is his 
quoting ‘ Stavo bene ; per star meglio, sto 
quil ” * 

that I should conclude it was a joke. Mr. 
Gardner, 1 am assured, was a worthy and liberal 
man. JL 

2 This was a meeting of the Club, at which the 
Records show that the members present were 
Beauclerk, Boswell, Chamier, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Langton, Percy, Reynolds, and Steevens. It 
was “Fox’s night” in John.son’s phrase, i.e. 
the night when Fox should have presided ; but 
he does not appear to have presided. Croker, 

4 Malone points out^ that Addison gives no 
reference for this quotation, and that no one has 
been able to supply the omission. Croker .shows 
that it was known to Howell by a pa.ssage from 
his Letters, Jan. 20, 1647 ; “The Italian saying 
may well be applied to poor England ; * 1 was 
well— would be better— took physic -^and died.’ ” 
Probably it was only an old epitaph that had 
passed into a current quotation. 
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1 mentioned Addison’s having borrowed 
many of his classical remarks ^om 
Leandro Alberti. Mr. Beauclerk said, 
“It was alleged that he had borrowed 
also from another Italian author.” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, all who goto 
look for what the Classics have said of 
Italy, must find the same passages ; and 
I should think it would be one of the first 
things the Italians would do on the 
revival of learning, to collect all that 
the Roman authors have said of their 
country.” 

Ossian being mentioned; — ^Johnson: 
“ Supposing the Irish and Erse languages 
to be the same, which I do not believe, 
yet as there is no reason to suppose that 
the inhabitants of the Highlands and 
Hebrides ever wrote their native language, 
it is not to be credited that a long poem 
was preserved among them. If we had 
no evidence of the art of writing being 
practised in one of the counties of 
England, we should not believe that a 
long poem was preserved there^ though in 
the neighbouring counties, where the same 
language was spoken, the inhabitants 
could write.” Beauclerk: “The 
ballad of Lilliburlero was once in the 
mouths of all the people of this country, 
and is said to have had a great effect in 
bringing about the Revolution. Yet I 
question whether any body can repeat it 
now ; which shews how improbable it is 
that much poetry should be preserved by 
tradition.”^ 


One of the company suggested an 
intei»al objection to the antiquity of the 



the case had it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led 
Johnson to think of other wild beasts ; 
and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. 

1 Sir Walter Scott’s Border Mtnsirelsy ^kes 
a pretty good witness on the other side, if one 
were wanted, no say nothing of Bishop Percy's 
own Reliquee^ many of which must have been 
preserved orally for long before they were written 
down. As Lilliburlero had been in print since 
z688, the force of Beauclerk’s argument is not 
clear, if he has been rightly reported. The 
history of every people, from the Greeks and 
Romans^ downwards, proves how the national 
ballads live in the national memory. 


Langton were carrying on a dialogue 
about something which engaged them 
earnestly, he,^in the midst of it,£roke out, 
“Pennant tells of bears — ” [what he 
added, I have forgotten.] They went on, 
which he being dull of hearing did not 
perceive, or, if he did, was not willing to 
break off his talk ; so he continued to 
vociferate his remarks, and bear (“ like a 
word in a catch ” as Beauclerk said), 
was repeatedly heard at intervals, which 
coming from him who, by those who did 
not know him, had been so often assimi- 
lated to that ferocious animal, while we 
who were sitting around could hardly stifle 
laughter, produced a very ludicrous effect. 
Silence having ensued, he proceeded ; 
“We are told, that the black bear is 
innocent ; but I should not like to trust 
myself with him.” Mr. Gibbon muttered, 
in a low tone of voice, “ I should not like 
to trust myself with you, ” This piece of 
sarcastic pleasantry was a prudent re- 
solution, if applied to a competition of 
abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our 
topics, Johnson suddenly uttered, in a 
strong determined tone, an apophthegm 
at which many will start : Patnotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.” But let 
it be considered, that he did not mean a 
real and generous love of our country, but 
that pretended patriotism ^hich so many, 
in all ages and countries, have made a 
cloak for self-interest. 1 maintained, that 
certainly all patriots were not scoundrels. 
Being urged (not by Johnson) to name 
one exception, I mentioned i in eminent 
person, whom we all freatly admired.* 
Johnson : “ Sir, I do not say that he is 
»ol honest ; but we have no reason to 
conclude from his political conduct that 
he is honest. Were he to accept a place 
from this Ministry, he would lose that 
character of firmness which he has, and 
might be turned out of his place in a year. 
This Ministry is neither stable, nor 
grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert 
Walpole vyas : so that he may think it 
more for his interest to take his chance of 
his party coming in.” 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he 

3 No doubt Burke. 
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said, ** Her playing was quite mechanical. 
It is wonde^l how little mind she had. 
Sir, she had never read the tragedy of 
“Macbeth” ail through. i?he no more 
thought of the play out of which her part 
was taken, than a shoemaker thinks of 
the skin, out of which the piece of leather, 
of which he is making a pair of shoes, is 
cut.” 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him 
at Mr. Thrale’s, where we met the Irish 
Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped the 
night before at Mrs. Abington’s with 
some fashionable people whom he named ; 
and he seemed much pleased with having 
made one in so elegant a circle. Nor 
did he omit to pique his mistress a little 
with jealousy of her housewifery ; for he 
said, (with a smile) “Mrs. Abington’s 
jelly, my dear lady, was better than 
yours.” 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised 
a coarse mode of flattery, by repeating 
his bon-mots in his hearing, told us that 
he had said, a certain celebrated actor 
was just fit to stand at the door of an 
auction-room with a long pole, and cry 
“ Pray, gentlemen, walk in ; ” and that a 
certain author, upon hearing this, had 
said, that another still more celebrated 
actor was fit for nothing better than that, 
and would pick your pocket after you 
came out. JcIHnson: “Nay, my dear 
lady, there is no wit in what our friend 
added : there is only abuse. You may as 
well say of any man that he will pick a 
pocket. Besides, the man who is 
stationed a| the door does not pick 
people’s pockets ^ that is done within by 
the auctioneer.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies 
repeated, in a veiy bald manner, the story 
of Dr. Johnson's first repartee to -me, 
which I have related exactly. He made 
me say, “I was born in Scotland,” 
instead of “ I come from Scotland ; ” so 
that Johnson’s saying, “That, Sir, is 
what a great many of your countrymen 
cannot help,” had no poinL or even 
meaning: and that upon tnis being 
mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, he 
observed, “It is not every man that can 
carry a bon-motl^ 

On Monday, April 10 , 1 dined with 


him at General Oglethorpe’s, with Mr. 
Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, 
whom the General had obligingly given 
me leave to bring with me. This learned 
gentleman was thus gratified with a very 
high intellectual feast, by not only being 
in company with Dr. Johnson, but with 
General Oglethorpe, who had been so 
long a celebrated name both at home and 
abroad.^ 

I must, again and again, entreat of my* 
readers not to suppose that my imperfect 
record of conversation contains the whole 
of what was said by Johnson, or other 
eminent persons who lived with him. 
What I have preserved, however, has the 
value of the most perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope’s 
melancholy remark, 

“ Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

He asserted, that the present was never a 
happy stale to any human being ; but 
that, as every part of life, of which we 
are conscious, was at some point of time 
a period yet to come, in which felicity 
was expected, there was some happiness 
produced by hope. Being pressed upon 
this subject, and asked if he really was of 
opinion, that though, in general, happi- 
ness was very rare in human life, a man 
was not sometimes happy in the moment 

1 Let me here be allowed to pay my tribute of 
most sincere gratitude to the memory of that 
excellent person, my intimacy with whom was 
the more valuable^ to me, because my 
(^uaintance with him was unexptf:ted and lunso- 
licited. Soon after the publication of my Account 
of Corsica, he did me the honour to call on me, 
and approaching me with a frank courteou.s air, 
said, " My name. Sir, is Oglethorpe, and I wish 
to be acquainted with you.” 1 was not a little 
flattered to be thus addre.ssed by an eminent 
man, of whom I had read in Pope, from my 
early years, 

“ One, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 

Will fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole.” 

I was fortunate enough to be fou«d worthy of 
his good opinion, insomuch, that 1 not only was 
invited to make one in the many respectable 
companies whom he entertained at his table, but 
had a cover at his hospitable board every day 
when I happened to be disengaged : and in his 
society 1 never failed to enjoy learned and ani- 
mated conversation, sea.son^ with genuine senti- 
ments of virtue and religion. B. 
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that was present, he answered, “Never 
but when he is drunk. ” 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give 
the world his Life. He said, “ I know 
no man whose Life would be more inter- 
esting. If I were furnished with materials, 
I should be very glad to write it.”^ 

Mr. Scott of Amwell’s “ Elegies ” were 
lying in the room. Dr. Johnson observed 
“They are very well ; but such as 
"twenty people might write.” Upon this 
I took occasion to controvert Horace’s 
maxim, 

“ mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non di, non concessere colum- 
n ®.’’ — A rs Poet. 372 ; 

for here (I observed), was a very middle- 
rate poet, who pleased many readers, and 
therefore poetry of a middle sort was 
entitled to some esteem ; nor could I see 
why poetry should not, like everything 
else, have different gradations of excel- 
lence, and consequently of value. John- 
son repeated the common remark, that, 
“ As there is no necessity for our having 
poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an 
instrument of pleasure, it can have no 
value, unless when exquisite in its kind.” 
I declared myself not satisfied. “ Why, 
then. Sir,” said he, “ Horace and you 
must settle it.” He was not much in the 
humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some 
days appears in my journal, except that 
when a gentleman told him he had 
b ough t a suit of lace for his lady, he said, 
“ well. Sir, have done a good thing 
and a wise thing. ” “I have done a good 
thing,” said the gentleman, “hut I do 
not know that I have done a wise thing. ” 
Johnson: “Yes, , Sir; no money is 
better spent than what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased 
that his wife is dressed as well as other 

1 The General seemed unwilling to enter upon 
it at this time^ 'tiut upon a subsequent occasion 
he communicated to me a number of particulars, 
which 1 have committed to writing ; but 1 was 
not sufficiently diligent in obtaining more from 
him, not apprehending that his friends were so 
soon to lose him : for notwithstanding his great 
age, he was very healthy and vigorous, and was 
at last carried off by a violent fever, which is 
often fata4at any period of life B. * 


people ; and a wife is pleased that she is' 
dressed.” 

On Fridj^gr, April 14, bffing Good 
Friday, I repaired to him in the morning, 
according to my usual custom on that day, 
and breakfasted with him. I observed 
that he fasted so very strictly, that he 
did not even taste bread, and took no 
milk with his tea ; I suppose because it is 
a kind of animal food. 

He entered upon the state of the 
nation, and thus discoursed : “ Sir, the 
great misfortune now is, that Government 
has too little power. All that it has tb 
bestow must of necessity be given to 
support itself ; so that it cannot reward 
merit. No man, for instance, can now 
be made a bishop for his learning and 
piety ; ® his only chance for promotion is 
his being connected with somebody who 
has parliamentary interest. Our several 
Ministers in this reign have out-bid each 
other in concessions to the people. Lord 
Bute, though a very honourable man. — a 
man who meant well, — a man who had 
his blood full of prerogative, — was a 
theoretical statesman, — a book-minister, 
— and thought this country could be 
governed by the influence of the Crown 
alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a great 
deal. He advised the King to agree that 
the judges should hold their places for 
life, instead of losing them at the acces- 
sion of a new king. I^ord Bute, I sup- 
pose, thought to make the King popular 
by his concession ; but the people nevtr 
minded it ; and it was a most impolitic 
measure. There is no re^fton why a 
judge should hold his ofiPce for life, more 
than any other person in public trust. A 
judge may be partial otherwise than to 
the Crown : we have seen judges partial 
to tlie populace. A judge may become 
corrupt, and yet there may not be legal 
evidence against him. A judge may be- 
come froward from age. A judge may 
grow unfit for his office in many way& 
It was desirable that there should be a 
possibility tf being delivered from him by 
a new king. That is now gone by an act 
of Parliament ex gratid of the Crown. 

3 From this too just observation there areso^e 
eminent exceptions. ■ B. 
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Lord Bute advised the King to give up a 
very large sum of money, ^ for which 
nobody th^ked him. It was of conse- 
quence to the King, but nothing to the 
public, among whom it was divided. 
When I say Lord Bute advised, I mean, 
that such acts were done when he was 
Minister, and we are to suppose that he 
advised them. — Lord Bute shewed an 
undue partiality to Scotchmen. He 
turned out Dr. Nichols, a very eminent 
man, from being physician to the King, 
to make room for one of his countrymen, 
a man very low in his profession. He 
had [Wedderburn] and [Home] to go on 
errands for him. He had occasion for 
people to go on errands for him ; but he 
.should not have had Scotchmen ; and, 
certainly, he should not have suffered 
them to have access to him before the 
first people in England.’* 

I told him, that the admission of one of 
them before the first people in England, 
which had given the greatest offence, was 
no more than what happens at every 
Minister’s lev^e^ where those who attend 
are admitted in the order that they have 
come, which is better than admitting them 
according to their rank ; for if that were 
to be the rule, a man who has waited all 
the morning might have the mortification 
to see a peer, newly come, go in before 
him, and keep him waiting still. John- 
son : “ True, Sir ; but [Home] should 
not have come to the levh^ to be in the 
way of people of consequence. He saw 
Lord Bute at all times ; and could have 
said what he^had to say at any time, as 

1 The money arisinf from the property of the 
prizes taken before the declaration of war, which 
were given to his Majesty by the Peace of Paris, 
and amounted to upwards of 700,000/. and from 
the lands in the ceded islands, which were esti- 
mated at 200,000/. more. Surely, there waf a 
noble munificence in this gift from a Monarch to 
his people. And let it be remembered, that dur- 
ing the Earl of Bute’s administration, the King 
was graciously pleased to give up the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, and to accept, instead of 
them, of the limited sum of 800,000/. a year ; 
upon which Blackstone observes, that ^‘The 
hereditary revenues, being put undd^ the .same 
management as the other branches of the public 
patrimony, will produce more, and be better col- 
lected than heretofore ; and the public is a gainer 
of upwards of 100,000/. per annum^ by this dis- 
interested bounty of his Majesty. ’L Book 1. 
Chap. viii. p. 330. B. 
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well as at the levee. There is now no 
Prime Minister : there is only an agent 
for (jovernment in the Houseof Commons. 
We are goverped by the Cabinet : but 
there is no one head there since Sir 
Robert Walpole’s time.” Boswell ; 
“ What then. Sir, is the use of Parlia- 
ment?” Johnson: “Why, Sir, Par- 
liament is a large council to the King ; 
and the advantage of such a council is, 
having a great number of men of property 
concerned in the legislature, who, for 
their own interest, will not consent to 
bad laws. And you must have observed. 
Sir, the Administration is feeble and 
timid, and cannot act with that authority 
and resolution which is necessary. Were 
I in power, I would turn out every man 
who dared to oppose me.* Government 
has the distribution of offices, that it may 
be enabled to maintain its authority.” 

“Lord Bute,” he added, “took down 
too fast, without building up something 
new,” B0.SWELL : “ Becau.se, Sir, he found 
a rotten building. The political coach 
was drawn by a set of bad horses ; it was 
necessary to change them.” Johnson : 
“ But he should have changed them one 
by one. ” 

I told him that I had been informed by 
Mr. Orme, that many parts of the East 
Indies were bettcjr mapped than the 
Highlands of Scotland. Johnson : 
“That a country may be mapped, it 
must be travelled over.” “Nay,” said I, 
meaning to laugh with him at one of his 
prejudices, “can’t you say, it is not worth 
mapping ? ” . : ^ 

As we walked to St. Clernftnt’s church, 
and saw several shops open upon this 
most .solemn fast-day of the Christian 
world, I remarked, that one disadvantage 
arising from the immensity of London, 
was, that nobody was heeded by his 
neighbour ; there was no fear of censure 
for not observing Good Friday, as it 
ought to be kept, and as it is kept in 
country towns. He said, it Was, upon 
the whole, very well observed even in 
London. He, however, owned, that 
London was too large ; but added, “ It 
is nonsense to say the head is too big for 
the body. It would be as much too big, 
though th<i body were ever so larg^; that 


X 
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is to say, though the country were ever 
so extensive. It has no similarityeto a 
head connected with a body.’* 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College, Oxford, accompanied us home 
from church : and after he was gone, 
there came two other gentlemen, one of 
whom uttered the common-place com- 
plaints, that by the increase of taxes 
labour would be dear, other nations would 
undersell us, and our commerce would be 
ruined. Johnson (smiling) : “ Never 

fear, Sir. Our commerce is in a very 
good state ; and suppose we had no com- 
merce at all, we could live very well on 
the produce of our own country.” I 
cannot omit to mention, that I never 
knew any man who was less disposed to 
be querulous than Johnson. Whether 
the subject was his own situation, or the 
state of the public, or the stale of human 
nature in general, though he saw the 
evils, his mind was turned to resolution, 
and never to whining or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement’s in the 
afternoon. He had found fault with the 
preacher in the morning for not choosing a 
text adapted to the day. The preacher in 
the afternoon had chosen one extremely 
proper ; “ It is finished.” 

After the evening service, he said, 
“ Come, you shall go home with me, and 
sit just an hour.” But he was better than 
his word ; for after we had drunk tea 
with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go 
up to his study with him, where we sat 
a^ng while together in a serene un- 
disturbed fiiime of mind, sometimes in 
silence, and sometimes conversing, as we 
felt ourselves inclined, or more properly 
speaking, as he was inclined ; for during 
all the course of my long intimacy with 
him, my respectful attention never abated, 
and my wish to hear him was such, that 
1 constantly watched every dawning of 
communication from that great and illu- 
minated «iind. 

He observed, “All knowledge is of 
itself of some value. There is nothing 
so minute or inconsiderable, that I would 
not rather know it than not. In the same 
manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of 
itself desirable. A man would not sub- 
mit td' learn to hem a ruffle <Sf his wife, 


or his wife’s maid ; but if a mere wish 
could attain it he would rather wish to be 
able to henva ruffle.” 

He again advised me to keep a journal 
fully and minutely, but not to mention 
such trifles as, that meat was too much 
or too little done, or that the weather was 
fair or rainy. He had, till very near his 
death, a contempt for the notion that the 
weather affects the human frame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had 
said to me that he had come too late into 
the world, for that Pope and other poets 
had taken up the places in the Temple of 
Fame ; so that as but a few at any period 
can possess poetical reputation, a man of 
genius can now hardly acquire it. John- 
son : “ That is one of the most sensible 
things I have ever heard of Goldsmith. 
It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is 
every day growing more difficult. Ah, 
Sir, that should make a man think of 
securing happiness in another world, 
which all who try sincerely for it may 
attain. In comparison of that, how little 
are all other things ! The belief of im- 
mortality is impressed upon all men, and 
all men act under an impression of it, 
however they may talk, and though, per- 
haps, they may be scarcely sensible of 
it.” I said, it appeared to me that some 
people had not the least notion of immor- 
tality ; and I mentioned a distinguished 
gentleman of our acquaintance. John- 
son : “ Sir, if it were not for the notion 
of immortality, he would cut a throat to 
fill his pockets.” When I quoted this to 
Beauclerk, who knew much more of the 
gentleman than we did, he said, in his 
acid manner, “ He would cut a throat to 
fill his pockets if it were not for fear of 
bqmg hanged.” 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : “ Sir, there 
is a great cry about infidelity i but there 
are, in reality, very few infidels. 1 have 
heard a person, originally a Quaker, but 
now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, that he 
did not believe there were, in all England, 
above tvA> hundred infidels.” 

He was pleased to say, “ If you come 
to settle here, we will have one day in 
the week, on which we will meet by our- 
selves. That is the happiest conversation 
where there is no competition, no vanity, 
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but a calm, quiet interchange of senti- 
ments.” In his private register this 
evening isi thus marked, Boswell sat 
with me till night ; we had some serious 
talk.” {Prayers and Meditations^ 133*) 
It also appears from the same record, 
that after I left him he was occupied 
in religious duties, in “ giving Francis, 
his servant, some directions for prepara- 
tion to communicate ; in reviewing 
his life, and resolving on better conduct.” 
The humility and piety which he dis- 
covers on such occasions, is truly edifying. 
No saint, however, in the course of his 
religious warfare, was more sensible of 
the unhappy failure of pious resolves, 
than Johnson. He said one day, talking 
to an acquaintance on this subject, ** Sir, 
Hell is paved with good intentions.” ^ 

On Sunday, April 16 , being Easter 
Day, after having attended the solemn 
service at St. Paul’s, I dined with Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Williams. I main- 
tained that Horace was wrong in placing 
happiness in Nil admirari^ for that I 
thought admiration one of the most 
agreeable of all our feelings ; and I re- 
gretted that I had lost much of my 
disposition to admire, which people 
generally do as they advance in life. 
Johnson: ** Sir, as a man advances in 
life, he gets what is better than admira- 
tion, — ^judgmeift, to estimate things at 
their true value.” 1 still insisted that ad- 
miration was more pleasing than judg- 
ment, as love is more pleasing than 
friendship. The feeling of friendship is 
like that of being comfortably filled with 
roast beef; love,flike being enlivened 
with champagne. Johnson : “ No, Sir ; 
admiration and love are like being intoxi- 
cated with champagne ; judgment 
and friendship like being enlivenf^d. 
Waller has^ hit upon the same thought 
with you : * but I don’t believe you have 

t Borrowed from Herbert’s Tacula Prwden- 
turn : ** Hell is full of good meanings and 
wishiw.*’ McUone. 

Amoret’s as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food ; 

Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 
Sacharissa’s beauty’s wine. 

Which to madness does incline ; 

Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain." B, 


borrowed from Waller. I wish you would 
ena]^le yourself to borrow more.” 

He then took occasion to enlarge on 
the advantages of reading, and combated 
the idle superficial notion, that knowledge 
enough may be acquired in conversation. 
“The foundation,” said he, “must be 
laid by reading. General principles must 
be had from books, which, however, must 
be brought to the test of real life. In con-^ 
versation you never get a system. What 
is said upon a subject is to be gathered 
from a hundred people. The parts of a 
truth, which a man gets thus, are at such a 
distance from each other that he never 
attains to a full view. ” 

“ TO HEN NET LANGTON, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I HAVE inquired more minutely about the 
medicine for the rheumatism, which I am .sorry 
to hear that you still want. The receipt is 
thus : 

" Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, 
and flour of mustard-seed, make them an elcctu- 
aiy with honey or treacle ; and t.ake a bolus as 
big as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can 
bear it : drinking after it a quarter of a pint of 
the infusion of the root of Lovage. 

" Lovage, in Ray’s ‘ Nomenclature,' is Levisti- 
cum : perhaps the Botanists may know the Latin 
name. 

“ Of this medicine I pretend not to judj^e. 
There is all the appearance of its efficacy which 
a single in.stance can afford : the patient was very 
old, the pain very violent, and the relief, 1 think, 
speedy and lasting. 

*' My opinion of alterative medicine is not 
high, but quid tentasse nocebit ? if it does harm, 
or does no good, it may be omitted ; but that it 
may do good, you have, 1 hope, reason- to think 
is desired by, Sir, your most affectionate, 1 
ble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"April 17, 1775." 

On Tuesday, April ii, he and I were 
engaged to go with Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to dine with Mr. Cambridge at his 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames 
near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson’s tardi- 
ness was such, that Sir Joshus^ who had 
an appointment at Richmond early in the 
day, was obliged to go by himself on 
horseback, leaving his coach to Johnson 
and me. Johnson was in such good 
spirits, that every thing seemed to please 
him as we drove along. 

Our coifversation turned on a wariety 
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of subjects. He thought portrait-paint- 
ing an improper employment f<^ a 
woman. “Public practice of any art,” 
he observed, “ and staring in men’s faces, 
is very indelicate in a female. ” I hap- 
pened to start a question whether, when 
a man knows that some of his intimate 
friends are invited to the house of 
another friend, with whom they are all 
equally intimate, he may join them with- 
'out an invitation. Johnson : “No, Sir ; 
he is not to go when he is not invited. 
They may be invited on purpose to 
abuse him” (smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man 
knows, or wishes to know, his own 
character in the world, or, rather as a 
convincing proof that Johnson’s rough- 
ness was only external, and did not 
proceed from his heart, I insert the follow- 
ing dialogue. Johnson: “It is wonder- 
ful, Sir, how rare a quality good humour 
is in life. We meet with very few good- 
humoured men.” I mentioned four of 
our friends, none of whom he would 
allow to be good-humoured. One was 
(uid^ another was muddjf, and to the 
others he had objections which have 
escaped me. Then, shaking his head 
and stretching himself at ease in the coach, 
and smiling with much complacency, he 
turned to me and said, “ 1 look upon 
myself as a good-humoured fellow.” The 
epithet fellmv^ applied to the great Lexi- 
cographer, the stately Moralist, the 
masterly Critic, as if he had been Sam 
Johnson, a mere pleasant companion, was 
h^ly diverging ; and this light notion of 
himself sti9ck me with wonder. I 
answered, also smiling, **No, no. Sir; 
that will not do. You are good-natured, 
but not good-humoured : you are irascible. 
You have not patience with folly and 
absurdity. I believe you would pardon 
them, if there were time to deprecate 
your vengeance ; but punishment follows 
so quick after sentence, that they cannot 
escape.” * 

1 had brought with me a great bundle 
of Scotch magazines and newspapers, in 
which his “Journey to the Western 
Islands ” was attacked in every mode ; 
and 1 read a great part of them to him, 
knowiig they would afford hint entertain- 


ment. I wish the writers of them had 
been present : they would have been suf- 
ficiently vexpd. C)ne ludicro^ imitation 
of his style, by Mr. Maclaurin, now one 
of the Scotch Judges, with the title of 
Lord Dreghorn, was distinguished by him 
from the rude mass. ‘ ‘ This, ” said he, ‘ * is 
the best. But I could caricature my own 
style much better myself.” He defended 
his remark upon the general insufficiency 
of education in Scotland ; and confirmed 
to me the authenticity of his witty saying 
on the learning of the Scotch ; — “ Their 
learning is like bread in a besieged town : 
every man gets a little, but no man 
gets a full meal.” “ There is,” said he, 
“in Scotland a diffusion of learning, a 
certain portion of it widely and thinly 
spread. A merchant has as much learning 
as one of their clergy. ” 

He talked of Isaac Walton’s “ Lives,” 
which was one of his most favourite 
books. Dr. Donne's Life, he said, was 
the most perfect of them. He observed, 
that “ It was wonderful that Walton, who 
was in a very low situation in life, should 
have been familiarly received by so many 
great men, and that at a time when the 
ranks of society were kept more separate 
than they are now.” He supposed 
that Walton had then given up his 
business as a linen-draper and sempster, 
and was only an author ; ^ and added, 
“that he was a great panegyrist.” 
Boswell: “No quality will get a man 
more friends than a disposition to admire 
the qualities of others. I do not mean 
flattery, but a sincere (admiration.” 
Johnson : “ Nay, Sj;-, flattery pleases 
very generally. In the first place, the 
flatterer may think what he says to be 
true : but, in the second place, whether 
he*thinks so or not, he certainly thinks 

Johnson's conjecture was erroneous. Walton 
did not retire from business till 1643. But in 
x^4, Dr. King, bishop of Chichester, in a letter 
prefixed to his Livrs. mentions his having been 
familiarly acquainted with him for forty years: 
and in i63gl<he was so intimate with Dr. Donne, 
that he -was one of the friends who attended him 
on his death-bed. J. Boswell^ Junior. Walton's 
friendship with the clergy may have been partly 
due to the fact that his mother was a niece of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and his wife a sister of 
Bishop Ken. Croker. 
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those whom he flatters of consequence 
enough to he flattered.” • 

No sooner had we made our bow to 
Mr. Cambridge, in his library, than 
Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the 
room, intent on poring over the backs of 
the books. Sir Joshua observed (aside), 
“ He runs to the books as I do to the 
pictures: but I have the advantage. I 
can see much more of the pictures than 
he can of the books.” Mr. Cambridge, 
upon this, politely said, “Dr. Johnson, I 
am going, with your pardon, to accuse 
myself, for I have the same custom which 
I perceive you have. But it seems odd 
that one should have such a desire to look 
at the backs of books.” Johnson, ever 
ready for contest, instantly started from 
his reverie, wheeled about and answered, 
“ Sir, the reason is very plain. Know- 
ledge is of two kinds. W e know a subject 
ourselves, or we know where we can find 
information upon it. When we inquire 
into any subject, the first thing we have to 
do is to know what books have treated of 
it. This leads us to look at catalogues, 
and the backs of books in libraries.” Sir 
Joshua observed to me the extraordinary 
promptitude with which Johnson flew 
upon an argument. “ Yes,” said I, “he 
has no formal preparation, no flourishing 
with his sword ^ he is through your body 
in an instant.” 

Johnson was here solaced with an 
elegant entertainment, a very accom- 
plished family and much good company ; 
among whon^as Mr. Harris of Salisbury, 
who paid him ma^y compliments on his 
“Journey to the Western Islands.” 

The common remark as to the utility 
of reading history being made ; — 
Johnson : “ We must consider Hbw 

very little history there is ; I mean real 
authentic history. That certain kings 
reigned, and certain battles were fought, 
we can depend upon as true ; but all the 
colouring, all the philosophy of history is 
conjecture.” Boswell: “lihen. Sir, 
you would reduce all history to no better 
than an almanack, a mere chronological 
series of remarkable events.” Mr. 
Gibbon, who must at that time have been 
employed upon his history, of which he 
published the first volume in the following 


yea% was present ; but did not step forth 
in defence of that species of writing. 
He probably did not like to ^rusi himself 
with Johnson. 

Johnson observed, that the force of our 
early habits was so great, that though 
reason approved, nay, though our senses 
relished a different course, almost every 
man returned to them. I do not believe, 
there is any observation upon human 
nature better founded than this ; and in 
many cases, it is a very painful truth ; for 
where early habits have been mean 
and wretched, the joy and elevation re- 
sulting from better modes of life, must 
be damped by the gloomy consciousness 
of being under an almost inevitable doom 
to sink back into a situation which we 
recollect with disgust. It surely may be 
prevented, by constant attention and 
unremitting exertion to establish contrary 
habits of superior efficacy. 

“The Beggar’s Oj)era,” and the 
common question whether it was per- 
nicious in its effects, having been in- 
troduced Johnson : “As to this 
matter, which has been very much 
contested, I myself am of opinion, that 
more influence has been ascribed to ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ than it in reality ever 
had ; for 1 do not believe that any man 
was ever made a rogue by being present 
at its representation. At the same time I 
do not deny that it may have some 
influence, by making the character of a 
rogue familiar, and in some degree 
pleasing.”^ Then collecting himseli;% 
It were, to give a heavy stroke : “There 
is in it such a labefactcUion of all 

1 A very eminent physician, whose discernment 
is as acute and penetrating in judging of the 
human character as it is in his own profession, 
remarked once at a cluh where I was, that a 
lively young man, fond of pleasure, and without 
money, would hardly resist a solicitation from 
his mistress to go upon the highway, immediately 
after being present at the representation of " The 
Beggar’s Opera.” 1 have been told of an in- 
genious observation of Mr. Gibbon, that " ' The 
Beggar’s Opera ’ may, per^ps, have sometimes 
increased the number of highwaymen ; but that 
it has had a beneficial effect in refining that class 
of men, making them less ferocious, more polite, 
in short, mq|‘e like gentlemen.” Upon this Mr. 
Courtenay said, that “ Gay was the Of^heus of 
highwaymen.” B, 
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principles, as may be injurious to 
morality.” 

While he pronounced this response, we 
sat in a comical sort of restraint, 
smothering a laugh, which we were 
afraid might burst out. In his life of 
Gay, he has been still more decisive as to 
the inefficiency of ** The Beggar’s Opera ” 
in corrupting society. But I have ever 
•thought somewhat differently ; for, 
indeed, not only arc the gaiety and 
heroism of a highwayman very capti- 
vating to a youthful imagination, but the 
arguments for adventurous depredation 
are so plausible, the allusions so lively, 
and the contrasts with the ordinary and 
more painful modes of acquiring property 
are so artfully displayed, that it requires 
a cool and strong judgment to resist so 
imposing an aggregate : yet, I own, I 
should be very sorry to have “The 
Beggar’s Opera ” suppressed ; for there is 
in it so much of real London life, so 
much brilliant wit, and such a variety of 
airs, which, from early association of 
ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven the 
mind, that no performance which the 
theatre exhibits delights me more. 

The late worthy** Duke of Queens- 
berry, as Thomson, in his “Seasons,” 
justly characterizes him, told me, that 
when Gay shewed him “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” his Grace’s observation was, 
“ This is a very odd thing, Gay ; I am 
satisfied that it is either a very good thing, 
or a very bad thing. It proved the 
fw%er, beyond the warmest ex]iectations 
of the autfior or his friends. Mr. 
Cambridge, however, shewed us to-day, 
that there was good reason enough to 
doubt concerning its success. He was 
told by Quin, that during the first night 
of its appearance it was long in a very 
dubious state ; that there was a disposition 
to damn it, and that it was saved by the 
song, 

“ Oh, ponder well ! be not severe ! ” 

the audience being much affected by the 
innocent looks of Polly, when she came 

’ 1 Pope gives this as Congreve’s verdict : “ It 
will either take greatly or be d&mned con- 
foundedly.” Spence’s AMecdcies, p. 159. 


to those two lines, which exhibit at once 
; a painful and ridiculous imag^ 

** For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 
Depends poor Polly’s life.” 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of 
it, that he refused the part of Captain 
Machcath, and gave it to Walker, who 
acquired great celebrity by his grave yet 
animated performance of it. 

We talked of a young 'gentleman’s 
marriage with an eminent singer, and his 
determination that she should no longer 
sing in public, though his father was very 
earnest she should, because her talents 
would be liberally rewarded, so as to 
make her a good fortune.® It was 
questioned whether the young gentleman 
who had not a shilling in the world, but 
was blest with very uncommon talents, 
was not foolishly delicate, or foolishly 
proud, and his father truly rational with- 
out being mean. Johnson, with all the 
high spirit of a Roman senator, 
exclaimed, “He resolved wisely and 
nobly to be sure. He is a brave man. 
Would not a gentleman be disgraced by 
having his \vife singing publicly for hire ? 
No, Sir, there can be no doubt here. I 
know not if I should not prepare myself 
for a public singer, as readily as let my 
wife be one.” *• 

Johnson arraigned the modem politics 
of this country, as entirely devoid of all 
principle of whatever kind. “ Politics,” 
said he, “ are now nothing more than 
means of rising in the worlds- With this 
sole view do men engage in politics, and 
their whole conduct proceeds upon it. 
How different in that respect is the state 
of the nation now from what it was in 
th(?time of Charles the First, during the 
Usurpation, and after the Restoration in 
the time of Charles the Second. 

* Hudibras ’ affords a strong proof how 
much hold political principles had then 
upon the minds of men. There is in 
' Hudibr|§ ’ a great deal of bullion which 
will always last. But to be sure the 
brightest strokes of his wit owed their 
force to the impression of the characters, 

3 Sheridan’s marriage with Miss Linl«y in 
* 773 - 
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which was upon men’s mind at the time ; 
to their knowing them at table and in the 
street ; in snort, being familisft* with them ; 
and above all, to his satire being directed 
against those whom a little while before 
they had hated and feared. The nation 
in general has ever been loyal, has been 
at all times attached to the monarch, 
though a few daring rebels have been 
wonderfully powerful for a time. The 
murder of Charles the First was 
undoubtedly not committed with the 
approbation or consent of the people. 
Had that been the case, Parliament 
would not have ventured to consign the 
regicides to their deserved punishment. 
And we know what exuberance of joy 
there was when Charles the Second was 
restored. If Charles the Second had 
bent all his mind to it, and made it his 
sole object, he might have been as 
absolute as Louis the Fourteenth.” *A 
gentleman observed he would have done 
no harm if he had. Johnson : “ Why, 
Sir, absolute princes seldom do any harm. 
But they who are governed by them 
are governed by chance. There is no 
security for good government.” 
Cambridge : “ There have been many 
sad victims to absolute government.” 
Johnson : “ So, Sir, have there been to 
popular factious.” Boswell: “The 
question is, which is worst, one wild beast 
or many?” 

Johnson praised “The Spectator,” 
particularly the character of Sir Roger de 
Coverley. Jle said, “ Sir Roger did not 
die a violent death, as has been generally 
fancied. He was not killed ; he died 
only because others were to die, and be- 
cause his death afforded an opportunity to 
Addison for some very fine writing, ^e 
have the example of Cervantes making 
Don Quixote die. — I never could see why 
Sir Roger is represented as a little cracked. 
It appears to me that the story of the 
widow was intended to have something 
superinduced upon it ; but the super- 
structure did not come. ” 

Somebody found fault with writing 
verses in a dead language, maintaining 
that they were merely arrangements of so 
many words, and laughed at the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, for sending 
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forth collections of them not only in 
Greek and Latin, but even in Syriac, 
Arabic, and other more unknown tongues. 
Johnson: “I would have as many of 
these as possible ; I would have verses in 
every language that there are the means 
of acquiring. Nobody imagines that an 
University is to have at once two hundred 
poets ; but it should be able to shew two 
hundred scholars. Peiresc’s death was. 
lamented, I think, in forty languages. 
And I would have at every coronation, 
and every death of a king, every Gaudium^ 
and every Luctus, University- verses, in 
as many languages as can be acquired. I 
would have the world to be thus told, 

‘ Here is a school where every thing may 
be learnt. ’ ” 

Having set out next day on a visit to 
the Fail of Pembroke, at Wilton, and to 
my friend, Mr. Temple, at Mamhead in 
Devonshire, and not having returned to 
town till the second of May, I did not 
see Dr. Johnson for a considerable time, 
and during the remaining part of my stay 
in London, kept very imperfect notes of 
his conversation, which had I according 
to my usual custom written out at large 
soon after the time, much might have 
been preserved, which is now irretrievably 
lost. I can now only record some par- 
ticular scenes, and a few fragments of his 
memorabilia. But to make some amends 
for my relaxation of diligence in one 
respect, I have to present my readers with 
ai^iiments upon two law cases, with which 
he favoured me. ^ 

On Saturday, the sixth wf Mayj we 
dined by ourselves at the Mitre, and he 
dictated to me what follows, to obviate 
the complaint already mentioned, which 
had been made in the form of an action 
in the Court of Session, by Dr. Memis, 
of Aberdeen, that in the same translation 
of a charter in which physicians were 
mentioned, he was called Doctor of 
Medicine. 

“There are but two reasons for which a phy- 
sician can decline the Doctor of Medicine% 

because he supposes himself disgraced by the 
doctorship, or supposes the doctorship disgraced 
by himself. To be disgraced by a title which he 
shares in common with every illustrious name 
of his profission, with Boerhaave, with Arbuth- 
not, and with Cullen, can surely diminish no 
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man’s reputation. It is, I suppose, to the doc- 
torate, from which he shrinks, that he owA his 
right of practising physic. A Debtor of Medicine 
is a physician under the protection of the laws, 
and oy the stamp of authority. The physician 
who is not a Doctor, usurps a profession, and is 
authorized only by himself to decide upon health 
and sickness, and life and death. That this 
gentleman is a Doctor, his diploma makes 
evident ; a diploma not obtruded upon him, but 
obtained by solicitation, and for which fees were 
jpaid. With what countenance any man can 
refuse the title which he has either begged or 
bought, is not easily discovered. 

“ All verbal injury must comprise in it either 
some false position, or some unnecessary declar- 
ation of defamatory truth. That in calling him 
Doctor, a false appellation was given him,^ he 
himself will not pretend, who at the same time 
that he complains of the title, would be offended 
if we supposed him to be not a Doctor. If the 
title of Doctor be a defamatory truth, it is time 
to dissolve our colleges; for why should the 
public give salaries to men whose approbation is 
reproach? It may likewise deserve the notice 
of the public to consider what help can be given 
to the professors of physic, who all share with 
this unhappy gentleman the ignominious appella- 
tion, and of whom the very boys in the street 
are not afraid to say. There goes the Doctor. 

“What is implied by the term Doctor is well 
known. It distinguishes him to whom it is 
granted, as a man who has attained such know- 
ledge of his profession as qualities him to instruct 
others. A Doctor of Laws is a man who can 
form lawyers by his precepts. A Doctor of 
Medicine is a man who can teach the art of 
curing diseases. This is an old axiom which no 
man has yet thought fit to deny. Nil dat quod 
MU habeL Upon this principle to be Doctor 
implies skill, for nemo docet qtiod non didicit. 
In England, whoever practises physic, not being 
a Doctor, must practise by a licence : but the 
doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

“By what accident it happened that he and 
the other physicians were mentioned in different 
t erms^ where the terms themselves were eijuiya- 
lerf,*^r where Jn effect that which was applied 
to him was the most honourable, perhaps they 
who wrote the paper cannot now remember. 
Had they expected a lawsuit^ to have been the 
consequence of such petty variation, I hope they 
would have^avoided it.^ But, probably, as they 
meant no ill, they suspected no danger, and 
therefore, consulted only what appeared to them 
propriety or convenience." 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him 
upon a cause, Paterson and others against 
Alexander^ and others, which had been 
decided by a casting vote in the Court of 
Session, determining that the Corporation 
of Stirling was corrupt, and setting aside 

1 In justice to Dr. Memis, though 1 was 
against him as an advocate, 1 must mention, that 
he objectgd. to the variation very earnestly, before 
the tntnslation was printed off, B. 


the election of some of their officers, 
because it ^as proved that three of the 
leading men who influenced the majority, 
had entered into an unjustifiable compact, 
of which, however, the majority were 
ignorant. He dictated to me, after a 
little consideration, the following sen- 
tences upon the subject : 

“There is a difference between majority and 
superiority ; majority is applied to number, and 
superiority to power ; and power, like many other 
things, is to be estimated non numero sed 
pondere. Now though the greater number is 
not corrupt, the greater iveight is corrupt, .so 
that corruption predominates in the borough, 
taken collectively, though, perhaps, taken 
numerically, the greater part may be uncorrupt. 
That borough, which is so constituted as to act 
corruptly, is in the eye of reason corrupt, 
whether it be by the uncontrollable power of a 
few, or by an accidental pravityuf the multitude. 
The objection, in which is urged the injustice 
of making the innocent suffer with the guilty, is 
ancobjection not only against society, but against 
the possibility of .society. All societies great and 
small, subsist upon this condition ; that as the 
individuals derive advantages from union, they 
may likewise suffer inconveniences ; that as tho.se 
who do nothing', and .sometimes those who 
do ill, will have the honours and emoluments 
of general virtue and general prosperity, .so those 
likewi.se who do nothing, or perhaps do well, 
must be involved in the consequences of pre- 
dominant corruption." 

This in my opinion was a very nice 
case ; but the decision affirmed in 
the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May 8, we went together 
and visited the mansions of Bedlam.*^ I 
had been informed that he had once been 
there before with Mr. Wedderbum (now 
Lord Loughborough), Mr. fvlurphy, and 
Mr. Foote ; and I hav^heard Foote give 
a very entertaining account of Johnson’s 
happening to have his attention arrested 
by ft man who was very furious, and who, 
white beating his straw, .supposed it was 
William Luke of Cumberland, whom he 
was punishing for his cruelties in Scotland 
in 1746.® There was nothing peculiarly 

3 Bedlam was then one of the sights of London, 
like the Abbey and the Tower, to which the 
public werefidmitted on payment of a small fee, 
and allowed even to talk to the maniacs. 
Croker. 

® My very honourable friend. General Sir 
George Howard, who served in the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army, has assured me that the 
cruelties were not imputable to his Royal Hi^h- 
ne.s5. B. 
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remarkable this day ; but the general con- 
templatioB of insanity was ^ery afTecting. 
I accompanied him home, and dined and 
drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, 
distinguished for knowing an uncommon 
variety of miscellaneous articles both in 
antiquities and polite literature, he ob- 
served, “You know. Sir, he runs about 
with little weight upon his mind.” And 
talking of another very ingenious gentle- 
man, who from the warmth of his temper 
was at variance with many of his ac- 
quaintance, and wished to avoid them, he 
said, “ Sir, he leads the life of an 
outlaw.”^ 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so 
good as to assign me a room in his house, 
where I might sleep occasionally, when I 
happened to sit with him to a late hour, 
I took possession of it this night, foqnd 
every thing in excellent order, and was 
attended by honest Francis with a most 
civil assiduity. 1 asked Johnson whether 
I might go to a consultation with another 
lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to 
me to be doing work as much in my way, 
as if an artisan should work on the day 
appropriated for religious rest. Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, when you are of consequenc e 
enough to oppose the practice of con- 
sulting upon Slinday, you should do it : 
but you may go now. It is not criminal, 
though it is not what one should do, who 
is anxious for the preservation and increase 
of piety, to which a peculiar observance 
of Sunday eis a great help. The dis- 
tinction is clear between what is of moral 
and what is of ritual obligation.’* 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted 
with him by invitation, accompanied by 
Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch advotfiite, 
whom he had seen at Edinburgh, and the 
Hon. Colonel (now General) Edward 
Stopford, brother to Lord Courtown, who 
was desirous of being introduced to him. 
His tea and rolls and butter, and whole 
breakfast apparatus were aj^ in such 
decorum, and his behaviour was so 
courteous, that Colonel Stopford was 
quite surprised, and wondered at his 

^ Croker supposes the first of these to have 
been Bishop Percy, and the second George 
3ttevens, 


having heard so much said of Johnson’s 
slovenliness and roughness. I have pre- 
served nothing of what passed, except 
that Crosbie pleased him much by talking 
learnedly of alchemy, as to which Johnson 
was not a positive unbeliever, but rather 
delighted in considering what progress 
had actually been made in the transmuta- 
tion of metals, what near approaches 
there had been to the making of gold ;• 
and told us that it was affirmed, that a 
person in the Russian dominions had 
discovered the secret, but died without 
revealing it, as imagining it would be 
prejudicial to society. He added, that it 
was not impossible but it might in time 
be generally known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable 
for a man to be angry at another whom 
a woman had preferred to him? — ^John- 
son : “I do not see. Sir, that it is 
reasonable for a man to be angry at 
another, whom a woman has preferred to 
him : but angry he is, no doubt ; and he 
is loath to be angry at himself. ” 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 
23rd, I was frequently in his company at 
different places, but during this period 
have recorded only two remarks : one 
concerning Garrick : “He has not l^atin 
enough. lie finds out the Latin by the 
meaning rather than the meaning by the 
Latin.” And another concerning writers 
of travels, who, he observed, “were 
more defective than any other writers.”*-* 

1 passed many hours with him on the 
17th, of which I find all my memori?! js, 
“much laughing.” It shAdd seem he 
had that day been in a humour for 
jocularity and merriment, and upon such 
occasions I never knew a man laugh 
more heartily. We may suppose, that 
the high relish of a state so different from 
his habitual gloom, produced more than 
ordinary exertions of that distinguishing 
faculty of man, which has puzzled philo- 
sophers so much to explain.* Johnson’s 
laugh was as remarkable as any circum- 
stance in his manner. It was a kind of 

2 Dr. Hill has illustrated this saying very 
^positely from one of Johnson's letters to Mrs. 
T^rale: “Those whose lot it is to ramble can 
seldom wifte, and those who know hoy to write 
very seldom ramble.” 
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good-humoured growl. Tom Davies 
described it drolly enough : “He lai%[hs 
like a rhinoceros.” 

“ TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“I HAVE an old amanuensis in great distress. 
1 have given what I think I can give, and begged 
till I cannot tell where to beg again. I put into 
his hands this morning four guineas. If you 
could collect three guineas more, it would clear 
him from his present difficulty. I am, Sir, your 
most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“May 21 , 1775 '* 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. | 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I MAKE no doubt but you are now safely 
lodged in your own habitntioti, and have told all i 
your adventures to Mrs. IJoswell and Miss 
Veronica. Pray teach Veronica to love me. Bid 
her not mind mamma. 

“ Mrs. Thralc has taken cold, and been very 
much disordered, but I hope is grown well. Mr. I 
I.angton went yesterday to Lincolnshire, and has - 
invited Nicolaida^ to follow him. Beauclerk 
talks of going to Bath. ^ 1 am to set out on 
Monday ; so there is nothing but dispersion. 

“ 1 have returned Lord Hailes’s entertaining 
sheets, but must stay till I come back for more, 
becau.se it will be inconvenient to .send them after 
me in my vagrant state. 

I promised Mrs. Macaulay ^ that I would try 
to serve her son at Oxford. 1 have not forgotten 
it, nor am unwilling to perform it. If they 
desire to give him an English education, it 
should be considered whether they cannot send 
him for a year or two to an English school. If 
he comes immediately from Scotland, he can 
make no figure in our universities. The schools 
in the north, 1 believe, are^ cheap ; and when I 
was a young man, were eminently good. 

<<^%ere are two little books published by the 
Foulis, * Telenuftihus' and Collins's ' Poems,’ each 
a .shilling ; I would be glad to have them. 

“Make my compliments to Mis. Boswell, 
though she does not love me. You see what 
perverse things ladies are, and how little to be 
trusted with feudal estates. When she mends 
and loves me, there may be more hope of her 
daughters. , 

“1 will not send compliments to my friends by 
name, because 1 would be loath to leave any out 
in the enumeration. Tell them, as you see them, 
how well I sp^k of Scotch politeness, and Scotch 
hospitality, and Scotch brauty, and of every 
thing Scotclv, but Scotch oat-cakes, and Scotch 
prejudices. 

“ I..et me know the answer of Rasay, and the 


^ A learned Greek. B. 

* Wife of the Reverend Mr. Kenne^ Macau- 
lay, authdii' of The History of SU Hilda, B. 


decision relating to Sir Allan. 3 I am, my dearest 
Sir, with great affection, your most obliged, and 
most humble sejrvant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“May 27 , 1775 '’ 

After my return to Scotland, I wrote 
three letters to him, from which I extract 
the following passages : 

“ I have .seen Lord Hailes since I came down. 
He thinks it wonderful that you are pleased to 
take so much pains in revising his * Annals.' 1 
told him, that you said you were well reward^, 
by the entertainment which you had in reading 
them." 

“There has been a numerous flight of Hebri- 
deans in Edinburgh this summer, whom I have 
been happy to entertain at my house. Mr. 
Donald Macqueen^ and Lord Monboddo supped 
with me one evening. They joined in contro- 
verting your proposition, that the Gaelic of the 
Highlands and Isles of Scotland was not written 
till of late." 

“,My mind has been somewhat dark this 
summer. I have need of your warming and 
vivifying rays; and I hope I shall have them 
frequently. I am going to pass some time with 
my father at Auchinlcck." 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I AM returned from the annual ramble into 
the middle counties. Having seen nothing 1 had 
not seen before, 1 have nothing to relate. Time 
has left that part of the island few antiquities ; 
and commerce has left the peopL no singularities. 
1 was glad to go abroad, and, perh^s, glad to 
come home ; which is, in other words, I was, I am 
afraid, weary of being at home and weary of being 
abroad. Is not this the state of life ? But, if we 
confess this wearines.s. let us not lament it ; for 
all the wise and all the good say, that we may 
cure it. ^ 

“For the black fumes whit^ rise in your mind, 
I can prescribe nothing but that you disperse 
them by honest bu.siness or innocent pleasure, 
and by reading, sometimes easy and sometimes 
.serious. Change of place is useful ; and I hope 
that your residence at Auchinleck will have 
many good effects. 


“ That I should have given pain to Rasay, I 
am sincerely sorry ; and am therefore \ery much 
pleased that he is no longer uneasy. He still 
thinks that 1 have represented him as personally 


•3 A law-suit carried on by Sir Allan Maclean, 
Chief of his clan, to recover certain parts of his 
family estates from the Duke of Argyle. B. 

4 A very learned minister in the Isle of Sky, 
whom both Dr. Johnson and 1 have mention^ 
with regard. B. 
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giving up the Chieftainship. I meant only, that 
It was no longer contested between the two 
Houses, and%upposed it settled, gerhaps, by the 
cession of some remote generation, in tne House 
of Dunvegan. I am sorry the advertisement was 
not continued for three or four times in the 
paper. 

‘‘That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen 
should controvert a position contrary to the 
imaginary interest of literary or national pre- 
judice, might be easily imagined ; but of a stand- 
ing fact there ought_ to be no controversy ; if 
there are men with tails, catch an homo cauda- 
tus; if there was writing of old in the Highlands 
or Hebrides, in the Erse language, produce the 
manuscripts. Where men write tliey will write 
to one another, and some of their letters, in 
families studious of their ancestry, will be kept. 
In Wales there are many manuscripts. 

" 1 have now three parcels of Lord Hailes's 
history, which I purpose to return all the next 
w’eek ; that his respect for my little observations 
.should keep his work in suspense, makes one of 
the evils of my journey. It is in our language, 
I think, a new mode of history which tells all 
that is wanted, and, I suppose, all that is known, 
without laboured .splendour of language, or 
affected subtility of conjecture. The exactness 
of his dates raises my wonder. He seems to 
have the closene.ss of Henault without his con- 
straint. 

“ Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your 
* Journal, ' ^ that she almost read herself blind. 
She has a great regard for you. 

“Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her 
heart that she does not love me, I am always 
glad to hear any ^ood, and hope that she and 
the little dear ladies will have neither sickne.ss 
nor any other affliction. But she knows that she 
does not care what becomes of me, and for that 
she may be sure^hat 1 think her very much to 
blame. 

“ Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your 
head to think that I do not love you ; you may 
settle yourself in full confidence both of my love 
and my esteem ; 1 love you as a kind man, 1 
value you as a worthy man, and hope in time to 
reverence yoif as a man of exemplary piety. 1 
hold you, as Han%t has it, ‘ in my heart of 
hearts,' and therefore, it is little to say, that I 
am. Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, August 27, 1775.” 


“to the same. 

“ Sir, 

“ Ip in these papers, 2 there is little alteration 
attempted, do not suppose me negligent. I have 
read them perhaps more closely than the rest ; 
but I find nothing worthy of an objection. 


^ My Jountal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ 
which that lady read in the original manuscript. 
6 

Another_parcel ofiLord Hailes’s Annals of 
Scotland. B. 


“Write to me soon, and write often, and tell 
me #11 your honest heart. I am, Sir, yours 
affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“August 30, 1775." 

“to the same. 

“ My hear Sir, 

“ 1 NOW write to you, lest in some of your 
freaks and humours you should fancy yourself 
neglected. Such fancies I must entreat, you 
never to admit, at least never to indulge ; for my. 
regard for you is so radicated and fixed, that it is 
become part of iny mind and cannot be effaced 
but by some cause uncommonly violent ', there- 
fore whether I write or not, set your thoughts at 
rest. 1 now write to tell you that I shall not 
very soon write again, for 1 am to set out to- 
morrow on another journey. 

“ Your friends are all well at Streatham, and 
in Leicester Fields.^ Make my compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell, if she is in good humour with me. 
I am. Sir, &.c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“September 14, 1775." 

What he mentions in such light term.s 
a.s, “I am to set out to-morrow on 
another journey,” I soon afterwards dis- 
covered was no less than a tour to France 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thriilc. This was 
the only time in his life that he went upon 
the Continent. 

“ to MR. ROBERT LEVETT. 

“Calais, .Sept. 18, 1775. 

“Dear Sir, 

“We are here in France, after a very pleas- 
ing passage of no more than six hours. 1 know not 
when 1 shall write again, and therefore I write 
now, though you cannot suppose that 1 h.ave mui:h 
to say. You have seen France yourself. From 
this place we are going to Rouen, and from 
Rouen to Paris, where Mr. Thrale de.signs to\Wty 
about five or six weeks. We have a regular re- 
commendation to the English resident, so we shall 
not be taken for vagabonds. We think to go one 
way and return another, and see as much .as we 
can. 1 will try to .speak a little French ; I tried 
hitherto but little, but I spoke sometimes. If I 
heard better, I suppose 1 should learn faster. 1 
am. Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“to the same. 

“ Paris, Oct. 22, 1775. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ We are still here, commonly very busy in 
looking about us. We have been to-day at Ver- 
.sailles. You have seen it, and I shall not de- 
scribe it. We came yesterday from Fontain- 


8 White Sir Joshua Reynolds live^. B, 
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bleau, where the Court is now. We went to see 
the King and Queen at dinner, and the Qhcen 
was so impressed by Miss [Thrale], that she sent 
one of the gentlemen to inquire who she was. I 
find all true that you have ever told me at Paris. 
Mr. Thrale is very liberal, and keeps us two 
coaches, and a very fine table ; but I think our 
cookery very b.'xtl. Mrs. Thrale got into a con- 
vent of English nuns, and I talked with her 
through the grate, and 1 am very kindly used by 
the English Benedictine friars. But upon the 
whole 1 cannot make much acquaintance here ; 
and though the churches, palaces, and some 
private houses, are very magnificent, there is no 
very great pleasure after having seen many, in 
seeing more ; at least the pleasure, whatever it 
be, must some time have an end, and we are 
beginning to think when we shall come home. 
^lr• Thrale calculates that as wc left Streatham on 
the fifteenth of September, we shall see it again 
about the fifteenth of November. 

“ 1 think 1 had not been on this side of the sea 
five dajrs, before I found a sensible improvement 
in my health. 1 ran a race in the rain this day, 
and beat Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and 
speaks French, I think, quite as well as English. 

'*Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams; 
and give my love to Francis ; and tell my friends 
that I am not lost. I am, dear Sir, your affection- 
ate humble, &c. , 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775. 

“My dear Sir, 

“If I had not been informed that you were 
at Paris, you should have had a letter from me 
by the earliest opportunity, announcing the birth 
of my son, on the 9th instant ; 1 have named him 
Alexander, after my father. I now write, as 1 
suppose your fellow-traveller, Mr. Thrale, will 
return to London this week, to attend his duty in 
Parliament, and that you will not stay behind 
him. 

“ I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s ‘ An- 
nals.' 1 have undertaken to solicit you for a 
favsHr to him, which he thus requests in a letter 
to me : ‘I intend' soon to give you “ The Life of 
Robert Bruce," which you will be pleased to 
transmit to Dr. Johnson. I wish that you could 
assist me in a fancy which I have taken, of get- 
ting Dr. Johnson to draw a character of Robert 
Bruce, from the account that 1 give of that 
prince. If he finds materials for it in my work, 
\t will be a proof that I have been fortunate in 
.selecting the most striking incidents.’ 

“ I suppose by ‘The Life of Robert Bruce,’ 
his I.,ordship means that part of his ‘Annals’ 
which relates to the history of that prince, and 
not a separateFwork. 

“Shall we have *A Journey to Paris’ from 
you in the winter? You will, I hope, at any rate 
be kind cnouzh to give me some account of your 
French travels very soon, for I am very impatient. 
What a different scene have yqu viewed this 
autumn, from that which you viewed in autumn 
1773 1 1 ever am, my dear Sir, your much obliged 
and affectionate humble servant, * 

“James Bpswei,!,.’’ 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear SiRf 

“ I am glad that the young Laird is bom. 
and an end, as 1 hope, put to the only differeno 
that you can ever have with Mrs. Boswell. ^ ] 
know that she does not love me; but I intend tc 
persist in wishing her well till 1 get the better ol 
her. 

“ Paris is, indeed, a place very different fronr 
the Hebrides, but it is to a hasty traveller not 
fertile of novelty, nor affords so many opportuni’ 
ties of remark. 1 cannot pretend to tell the 
public any thine of a place better known to man^ 
of my readers than to myself. We can talk of il 
when we meet. 

“ I sh.Tll go next week to Streatham, from 
whence 1 purpose to send a parcel of the ‘ History ‘ 
every post. Concerning the character of Bruce, 
I can only say, that I do not see any great rea.sor 
for writing it ; but 1 shall not easily deny whal 
Lord Hailes and you concur in desiring. 

“I have been remarkably healthy all th« 
journey, and hope you and your family have 
known only that trouble and danger v/hich has sc 
happily terminated. Among all the congratula- 
tions that you may receive, I hope you believr 
none more warm or sincere, than those of, deal 
Sir, your most affectionate 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“November i6, 1775.’’ 


“ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD.^ 

“Dear Madam, 

“ This week 1 came home from Paris. I have 
brought you a little box, which I thought pretty ; 
but 1 know not w'hether it is properly a snuff-box, 
or a box for some other use. I will send it, when 
1 can find an opportunity. 1 hu-ve been through 
the whole journey remarkably well. My fellow 
travellers were the same whom you saw at Lich- 
field, only we took Baretti with us. Paris is not so 
fine a place as you would expect. The palaces 
and churches, however, are very splendid and 
magnificent ; and what would please you, there 
are many very fine pictures ; but I do not think 
their way of life commodiou^or pleasant. 

“ Let me know how your health has been all 
this while. I hope the fine summer has given 
you strength sufficient to encounter the winter. 

“Make nw compliments to all my friends; 
and, if your fingers will let you, write to me, or 
let your maid write, if it be troublesome to you. 
1 am, dear Madam, your most affectionate 
humble .servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Nov. 16, 1775.’* 


^ This alliuies to mv old feudal principle of 
preferring male to female succession. B. 

^ There can be no doubt that many 3rears pre- 
vious to ZJ75, he corresponded with this lady, 
who was his step-daughter, but none of his earlier 
letters to her have been preserved. B. Several 
of them were printed by Malone in the (ourth 
edition. " 
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“to the same. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ SoME^ceks ago I wrote tc^you, to tell you 
that I was Just come home from a ramble, and 
hoped that I should have heard from you. 1 am 
afraid winter has laid hold on your nngers, and 
hinders ^ou from writing. However, let some- 
body write, if you cannot, and tell me how you 
do, and a little of what has happened at Lichfield 
among our friends. 1 hope you are all well. 

“When 1 was in France, 1 thought myself 
growing young, but am afraid that cold weather 
will take part of my new vigour from me. I^et 
us, however, take care of ourselves, and lose no 
part of our health by negligence. 

“ I never knew whether you received the ‘ Com- 
mentary on the New Testament,’ and the * Tra- 
vels,’ and the glasses. 

“ Do, my dear love, write to me ; and do not 
let us forget each other. This is the season of 
good wishes, and I wish you all good. 1 have 
not lately seen Mr. Porter, 1 nor heard of him. Is 
he with you ? 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. 
Adey, and Mrs. Cobb, and all my friends ; and 
when 1 can do any good, let me know. I am, 
dear Madam, yours most affectionately, 

“Sam. JoHNsorf. 

“December, 1775.” 

It is to be regretted, that he did not 
write an account of his travels in France ; 
for as he is reported to have once said, 
that “he could write the Life of a Broom- 
stick,”® so, notwithstanding so many 
former travellers have exhausted almost 
every subject for remark in that kingdom, 
his very accurate observation, and 
peculiar vigour of thought and illustration, 
would have produced a valuable work. 
During his visit to it, which lasted but 
about two months, he wrote notes or 
minutes of ^hat he saw. He promised 
to shew me then^ but I neglected to put 
him in mind of ir ; and the greatest part of 
them has been lost, or perhaps destroyed 
in a precipitate burning of his papers 
a few days before his death, which piust 
ever be lamented : one small paper-book, 
however, entitled “ France II.” has been 
preserved, and is in my possession. It is 
a diurnal register of his life and observa- 
tions, from the loth of October to the 4th 

1 Son of Mrs. Johnson, by her first husband. 
B. 

3 Boswell must have been thinking of Stella’s 
saying that “ It was well known the Dean could 
write finely upon a broomstick,” quoted in John- 
son’s “ Life Of Swift ” {.Lives of the Poets). 


of November, inclusive, being twenty-six 
days, and shews an extraordinary atten- 
tioif to various minute particulars. Being 
the only memorial of this tour that re- 
mains, my readers, I am confident, 
will peruse it with pleasure, though his 
notes are very short, and evidently 
written only to assist his own recollec- 
tion. 

“Oct. 10. Tuesday. We saw the Ecole 
Militaire^ in which one hundred and fifty young 
boys are educated for the army. They have arms 
of different sizes, according to the age ; — flints of 
wood. The building is very large, but nothing 
fine except the council-room. The French have 
jarge squares in the windows ; — they make good 
iron palisades. Their meals are gross. 

“We visited the Observatory, a large building 
of a great height. The upper stones of the 
^rapet very large, but not cramped with irons. 
The flat on the top is very extensive ; but on the 
insulated part there is no parapet. Though it 
was broad enough, I did not care to go upon it. 
Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 

“ We walked to a small convent of the Fathers 
of the Oratory. In the reading-desk of the re- 
fectory lay the “ Lives of the Saints.” 

“Oct. II. Wednesday. We went to see 
Ildtel de Chatlois,^ a house not very large, 
but very elegant. One of the rooms was gilt to a 
degree that 1 never saw before. The upper part 
for servants and their masters was pretty. 

*'Thence we went to Mr. Monville’s, a house 
divided into small apartments, furnished with 
effeminate and minute elegance. — Porphyry. 

“Thence we went to St. Roque’s church, 
which is very large ; — the lower part of the pillars 
incrusted with marble. — Three chapels behind 
the high altar ; — the last a mass of low arches. — 
Altars, I believe all round. 

“ We passed through Place de Venddme^ a fine 
square, about as big as Hanover Square. — In- 
habited by the high families. — Louis XIV. on 
horse-back in the middle. 

“ Monville is the son of a farmer-generai. -'^n 
the house of Chatlois is a room furnished with 
japan, fitted up in Europe. 

“We dined with Bocage, the Marquis Blan- 
chetti, and his lady. — The sweetmeats taken by 
the Marchoness Blanchetti, after observing that 
they were dear. Mr. Le Roy, Count Manucci, 
the Abb6, the Prior, and Father Wilson, who 
stayed with me, till I took him home in the 
coach. 

“ Bathiani is gone. 

“ The French have no laws for the maintenance 
of their poor.— Monk not necessaiily a priest. — 
Benedictines rise at four ; — are at church an hour 
and half ; at church again half an hour before, half 
an hour after, dinner ; and again from half an hour 


3 Probably the house of the Due du Chatelet. 
Croker. 
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after seven to eigfit. They may sleep^ eight hours. 
— Bodily labour wanted in monasteries. 

**The poor taken to hospitals, and misegably 
kept. — Monks in the convent fifteen ; — ^accounted 
poor. 

^ Oct. 12. Thursday. We went to the Gobe- 
lins. — Tapestry makes a good picture ; — imitates 
flesh exactly. — One piece with a gold ground ; — 
the birds not exactly coloured. — Thence we went 
to the King’s cabinet ; — very neat, not, perhaps, 
perfect. — Gold ore. — Candles of the candle-tree. 
— Seeds. — Woods. Tlience to Gagnicr’s house, 
where I saw rooms nine, furnished with a pro- 
.fusion of wealth and elegance which 1 never had 
seen before. — Vases. — Pictures. — The dragon 
china. — The lustre said to be of crystal, and to 
have cost 3,500/. — The whole furniture .said to 
have cost 125,000/. — Damask hangings covered 
with pictures. — Porphyry. — This nouse struck 
me. — Then we waited on the ladies to Monville’s. 
— Captain Irwin with us.l — Spain. County 
towns all beggars. — At Dijon he could not find 
the way to Orleans. — Cross roads of France very 
bad. — Five soldiers. — Woman. —Soldiers escaped. 
»— The Colonel would not lose five men for the 
death of one woman. — The magistrate cannot 
seize a soldier but by the Colonel's permission. — 
Good inn at Nisines. — Moors of Barbary fond of 
Englishmen. — Gibraltar eminently healthy ; — 
it has beef from Barbary. — There is a large 
garden. — Soldiew sometimes fall from the rock. 

“Oct. 13. Friday. I . stayed at home all day, 
only went to find the prior, who was not at home. 
— I read something in Canus.^ — Nec admiroTt 
nec multum laudo. 

“Oct. 14. Saturdajr. We went to the hou.se 
of Mr. Argenson, which was almost wainscoted 
with looking-glasses, and covered with gold. — 
The ladies’ clo.set wainscoted with large squares 
of glass over painted paper. They always place 
mirrors to reflect their rooms. 

"Then we went to Julien's, the Treasurer of 
the Clr.,-gy : — 30,000/. a year. — The house has no 
very large room, but is set with mirrors, and 
covered with gold. — Books of wood here, and in 
another library. 

“ At [D’argcnson’.s] I looked into the Ixioks in 
the lady’s closet, and, in contempt, shewed them 
t^pj^r. T . — Prince Titi; Bibl. des F4es^ and 
other books. 3 — £he was offended, and shut up, as 
we heard afterwards, her apartment. 

"Then we went to Julien Le Roy, the King’s 
watchmaker, a man of character in his business, 


The rest of this paragraph appears to be a 
minute of what was told by Captain Irwin. B. 

8 Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spanish Do- 
minican, who died at Toledo, in 1560. He wrote 
a treatise Decode Theologicis^ in twelve books. 

B The note written by Croker on thi.s passage 
was the occasion of one of Macaulay’s most con- 
temptuous criticisms and Croker's most futile 
rejoinders. Anybody who is interested in the 

S uestion may consult the appendix to Mr. 

Napier’s second volume, where Macaulay is 
proved to have been perfectly right. 


who shewed a small clock made to find the longi- 
tude. — A decent man. 

“Afterwards we saw the Palais Marchand^ 
and the Courtsr of Justice, civil anCi criminal.— 

S ueries on the Sellette .^ — This building has the 
d Gothic passages, and a great appearance of 
antiquity.— Three hundred prisoners sometimes 
in the jail. 

" Much disturbed ; hope no ill will be.B 
"In the afternoon I visited Mr. Friron, the 
journalist. He spoke Latin very scantily, but 
seemed to understand me. H is house not splendid, 
but of commodious size. — His family, wife, son, 
and daughter, not elevated but decent. — I was 
pleased with my reception. — He is to translate 
my books, which I am to send him with notes.^ 

“ Oct. 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace 
on the banks of the Seine, about 7 m. from 
Paris. — The terrace noble along the river.— The 
rooms numerous and grand, but not discriminated 
from other palaces. — The chapel beautiful, but 
small. — China globes. — Inlaid tables. — Laby- 
rinth. — Sinking table. 7 — Toilet tables. 

“ Oct. 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very 
grand, large, and lofty. —A very great collection 
of pictures. — Three of Raphael. — Two Holy 
Family. — One small piece of M. Angelo. — One 
room of Rubens. — I thought the pictures of 
Raphael fine. 

*‘ The Tuillerics. — Statues. — Venus. — iEn. 
and Anchises in his arms. — Nilus. — Many more. 
The walks not open to mean persons. — Chairs at 
night hired for two sous a piece. — Pont tournant. 

" Austin Nuns. — Grate. — Mrs. Fermor, Ab- 
bess. **— She knew Pope, and thought him disagree- 
able. — Mrs. has many books; — has seen 

life. — Their frontlet disagreeable. — Their hood. 
— Their life easy. — Rise about five ; hour and half 
in chapel. — Dine at ten. Another hour and half 
at chapel ; half an hour about three, and half an 
hour more at seven : — four hours in chwel. — A 
large garden. — Thirteen pensioners. — 'Teacher 
complained. 

" At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet was glad 
to be there. — Rope-dancing and farce.— Egg 
dance. 

" N. [Note.l Near Paris, whether on week- 
days or Sundays, the roads empty. 


* The sellette was a wooden stool on which 
the accused sat while interrogated by the court. 
Croker. 

® This passage, which so many think super- 
stitious, reminds me of Archbishop Laud’s Diary. 
B. 

0 Fr^ron was the celebrated antagonist of 
Voltaire. His som at this time a boy of ten, 
lived to be one or the cruellest of the Revolu- 
tionists. 

7 A round table, the centre of which descended 
by machines* to a lower floor, so that supper 
might be served and removed without the pres- 
ence of servants. It was invented by Louis 
XV. during the favour of Madame du BarrL 
Croker. 

8 This lady was the niece of Arabella Fermor, 
the Belinda of The Rape of the Lock* Cfvker, 
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"Oct. 17. Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand 
I bought 

A snvflT-box 24 L. 

6 

Table book 15 

Scissors 3 p [pair] 18 

63 — 2 12 6 

^ " We heard the lawyers plead.— N. As many 
killed at Paris as there are days in the year. — 
Ckambre de question, — Tournelle at the Palais 
Marchand. — An old venerable building. 

" The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince 
of Cond^. Only one small wing ^ewn ; — lofty ; 
— splendid ; — ^gold and glass. — The battles of the 
great Condd are painted in one of the rooms. 
The present Prince a grandsire at thirty-nine. 

" The sight of palaces, and other great build- 
ings, leaves no very distinct images, unless to 
those who talk of them. As 1 entered, my wife 
was in my mind she would have been pleased. 
Having now nobody to please, I am little 
pleased. 

" N. In France there is no middle rank. 

"So many .shops open, that Sunday is little 
distinguished at Paris. — The palaces of Louvre 
and 1 uilleries granted out in lodgings. 

"In the Palais de Bourbon^ gilt globes of 
metal at the fire-place. 

" The French neds commended. — Much of the 
marble, only paste. 

" The coIosMum a mere wooden building, at 
least much of it. 

"Oct. 18. Wednesday. We went to Fontaine- 
bleau. which we found a large mean town, 
crowded with people. The forest thick with 
woods, ve^ extensive. — Manucci secured us 
lodgings.— The appearance of the country pleas- 
ant. — No hills, few streams, only one hedge. — I 
remember no chapels nor crosses on the road. — 
Pavement still, and rows of trees. 

N. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris. 

*" Oct. 19. Thursday. At Court, we saw the 
apartments; — the King’s bed-chamber and 
council-chamber extremely splendid. — Persons of 
all ranks in the external rooms through which 
the family a passes; — servants and masters. — 
Brunet with us the^cond time. 

"The introductor came to us ; — civil to me. — 
Presenting. — 1 had scruples. — Not necessary. — 
We went and saw the King and Queen at dinner. 
— We saw the other ladies at dinner — Madame 
Elizabeth, with the Princess of Guimen^. — At 
night we went to a comedy. 1 neither saw nor 
beard. — Drunken women. — Mrs. Th, preferred 
one to the other. 

"Oct. 20. Friday. We saw the Queen mount 
in the forest— Brown habit ; rode aside : one lady 
rode aside. — The Queen's horse light gray; — 
martingale. — She galloped. — We then went to 
the apartments, and admired them. — Then wan- 
dered through the palace. — In the passages, stalls 


^ His tender affection for his departed wife, of 
which there are many evidences in his Prayers 
and MeditationSf appears very feelingly in this 
passage. B. j 


and shops. — Painting in Fresco by a great master 
worn out. — We saw the King's horses and dogs. 
— 'Hie does almost all English — Degenerate. 

" The horses not much commended. — The 
stables cool ; the kennel filthy. 

"At nigbt the ladies went to the opera. I re- 
fused, but should have been welcome. 

"The King fed himself with his left hand 
as we. 

"Saturday, 21. In the night I got round.—- 
We came home to Paris. — I think we did not see 
the chapel.^ — Tree broken by the^ wind. — The 
French chairs made all of boards painted. 

" N. .Soldiers at the court of justice. — Soldiers 
not amenable to the magistrates. — Dijon wo- 
man. 

" Faggots in the palace. — Every thing .slovenly, 
except in the chief rooms. — Trees in the roads, 
some tall, none old, many very young and 
small. 

" Women’s saddles seem ill made. — Queen's 
bridle woven with silver. — Tags to strike the 
horse. 

" Sunday, Oct. 22. To Versailles, a mean 
town. Carriages of business passing.— Mean 
shops against the wall. — Our way lay through 
Sevres, where is the China manufacture. — Wooden 
bridge at Sevres, in the way to Versailles. — The 
palace of great extent. — The front long ; I saw it 
not perfectly. — The Menagerie. Cygnets dark ; 
their black feet ; on theground ; tame. — Halcyons, 
or gulls. — Stag and hind, young. — Aviary, very 
large : the net, wire. — Black stag of China, small. 
— Rhinoceros, the horn broken and pared away, 
which, 1 suppose, will grow ; the basis, I think, 
four inches ’cross ; the skin folds like loose cloth 
doubled over his body, and ’cross his hips ; a vast 
animal, though young : as big, perhaps, as four 
oxen. — The young elephant, with his tusks just 
appearing. — The brown bear put out his paws ; 
— all very tame. — The lion. — The tigers 1 did not 
well view. — The camel, or dromedary with two 
bunches called the Huguin,^ taller than any 
horse. — Two camels with one hunch. — Among 
the birds was a pelican, who being let out, went 
to a fountain, and swam about to catch fish. His 
feet well w'ebbed : he dipped his head, and 
turned his long bill sidewise. He caught two or 
three Ash, but did not eat them^ 

" Trianon is a kind of retreat^ appendant to 
Versailles. It has an open portico; the pave- 
ment, and I think, the pillars, of marble. — 'I'here 
are many rooms, which 1 do not distinctly re- 
member. — A table of porphyry, about five feet 
long, and between two and three broad, given to 
Louis XIV. by the Venetian State.— In the 
council-room almost all that was not door or 
window, was, 1 think, looking-glass. — Little 
Trianon is a small palace like a gentleman’s 
house. — The upper floor paved with brick.— Lit- 
tle Vienne.— The court is ill pavoi.— The rooms 
at the top are small, fit to soothe the imagination 
with privacy. In the front of Versailles are small 
b^onsof water on the terrace, andj other basons 
I think, below them. There are little courts.— 
The great gallery is wainscoted with' mirrors. 

This epithet should be applied to this animal 
with one bunch. B. 
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not very large, bilt joined by frames. I suppose 
the large plates were not yet made. — The play- 
house was very large. — The chapel I do not re- 
member if we saw.— We saw one chapel, nut I 
am not certain whether there or at Trianon.— The 
foreign office paved with bricks. — The dinner 
half a louis each, and, 1 think, a louis over. — 
Money given at Menagerie, three livres; at 
palace, six livres. 

'*Oct. 23. Monday. Last night 1 wrote to 

Levett. We went to see the looking-glasses 

wrought. They come from Normandy in cast 
plates, perhaps the third of an inch thick. At 
Paris they are ground upon a marble^ table, by 
rubbing one plate upon another with grit between 
them. The various sands, of which there are 
said to be five, I could not learn. The handle, 
by which the upper glass is moved, has the form 
of a wheel, which may be moved in all directions. 
The plates are sent up with their surfaces 

S ound, but not polished, and so continue till 
ey are bespoken, lest time should spoil the 
surface, as we were told. Those that are to be 
polished, arc laid on a table covered with several 
thick cloths, hard strained, that the re.sistancc 
may be equal ; they are then rubbed with a hand 
rubber, held down hard by a contrivance which 
I did not well understand. The powder which is 
used last seemed to me to be iron dissolved in 
aqua fortis : they called it, as Baretti .said, marc 
iU Veau forte^ which he thought was dregs. 
They mentioned vitriol and saltpetre, llie can- 
non-ball swam in the quicksilver. To silver them, 
a leaf of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed with 
quicksilver, to which it unites. Then more 
quicksilver is poured upon it, which, by its 
mutual [attraction] rises very high. Then a 
paper is laid at the nearest end of the plate, over 
which the glass is slided till it lies upon the plate, 
haying driven much of the quicksilver before it. 
It is then, I think, pressed upon cloth, and then 
set sloping to drop the superfluous mercury ; the 
slope is daily heightened towards a perpendicu- 
lar. 

In the way 1 saw the Greve, the mayor’s 
house,l and the Bastille. 

“We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer.2 He 
brews with about as much malt as Mr. Thrale, 
ai^^ells his beer at the same price, though he 
pa^no duty fc^malt, and little more than half 
as much for beer. Beer is sold retail at a 
bottle. He brews 4,000 barrels a year. There 
are seventeen brewers in Paris, of whom none is 
supposed to brew more than he ; — reckoning them 
at 3,000 each, they make 51,000 a year. — They 
make their malt, for malting is here no trade. 

“ The moat of the Bastille is dry. 

^ “Oct. 24. Tuesday. We visited the King’s 
library — I saw the 'Speculum Humana Salva- 
tionist^ rudely printed, with ink, sometimes pale, 
sometimes black ; part supposed to be with wooden 
types, and paft with pages cut in boards. — The 
Bible, supposed to be older than that of Mentz, 

1 The Hotel de Villc. Croker. 

3 The detestable ruffian, who afterwards con- 
ducted Louis the Sixteenth to the scaffold, and 
rommanded the troops that guarded it during 
bis murder. Malone. 


in 1462 ; it has no date ; it is supposed to have 
been printed with wooden types.—! am in doubt ; 
the print is large and fair, in two folios.— Another 
book was shewn me, supposed to have been 
rinted with wcMen types ; — I think, ‘ Durandi 
anctuarium’ in 1458.3 This is inferred from 
the difference of form sometimes .seen in the 
.same letter, which might be struck with dif- 
ferent puncheons. — The regular similitude of most 
letters proves better that they are metal. 1 .saw 
nothing but the ' Speculum ’ which 1 had not seen, 
I think, before. 

“Thence to the Sorbonne.-^The library very 
large, not in lattices like the King’s. ' Marbone ’ 
and ' Durandi,’ q. collection 14 vol. ‘ Scriptures de 
rebus Gallicis,' many folios. — ‘ Histoire G(6n^- 
logique of France,* 9 vol. — 'Gallia Christiana,’ 
the nrst edition, 4to. the last, f. Z2 vol. — The Prior 
and librarian dined [with us] :— I waited on them 
home. — Their garden pretty, with covered walks, 
but small ; yet may hold many students. — The 
Doctors of the Sorbonne are^ all equal choose 
those who succeed to vacancies. — Profit little. 

“Oct. 25. Wednesday. I went with the Prior 
to St. Cloud, to see Dr. Hooke. — We walked 
round the pal.ace, and had some talk. — 1 dined 
with our whole company at the Monastery. — In 
the library, Beroald, — Cymon. — Titus, from 
Boccace. — * Oratio Proverbialis ’ to the Virgin, 
from Petrarch ; Falkland to Sandy s ; — Dryden’s 
Preface to the third vol. of ‘ Miscellanies.’-* 

“Oct. ,26. Thursday. We saw the china at 
Sevres cut, glazed, painted. Bellevue, a pleas- 
ing house, not great : fine prospect. — Meudon, 
an old palace. — Alexander, in Porphyry : hollow 
between eyes and nose, thin checks. — Plato and 
Aristotle. Noble terrace overlooks the town. — 
St. Cloud.— Gallery not very high, nor grand, 
but pleasing. — In the^ rooms, Michael Angelo, 
drawn by himself. Sir Thomas Moore, Des 
Cartes, Bochart, Naudseus,^ Mazarine. — Gilded 
wainscot, so common that it is not minded. — 
Gough and Keene. — Hooke cdVnc to us at the 
inn. — A message from Drumgold. 

“Oct. 27. Friday. I stayed at home. — Gough 

and Keene, and Mrs. S — ’s friend dined with 

us. — This day we began to have a fire. — The 
weather is grown very cold, and 1 fear has a bad 
effect upon my breath, which ha^ grown much 
more free and easy in this country. 

“Sat. Oct. 28._ I visited itie Grand Chartreux 
built by St. Louis. — It is built for forty, but con- 
tains only twenty-four, and will not maintain 
more. — The friar that spoke to us had a pretty 
apartment. — Mr. Baretti says four rooms; I 
remeihber but three.— His books seemed to be 
French. — His garden was neat; he gave me 
grapes. — We saw the Place de Victoire, with the 
statues of the King, and the captive nations. 


3 There is no book of this name. Dr. Hill 
thinks that J-'hnson may have meant Durandi 
Rationale 0 'ffi.ciorum Divinorunt^ which wa.H 
printed in 1450, a copy of which he had seen at 
Blenheim in the previous year. 

4 He means, I suppose, that he read these 
different pieces, while he remained in the library, 
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“We saw the palace and gardens of Luxem- 
bourg, but the gallery was shut. — We climbed to 
the top stairs*— I dined with Colb^lce, who had 
much company : — Foote, Sir George Rodney l 
Motteux, Udson, Taaf.— Called on the Prior, 
and found him in bed. 

“ Hotel— a guinea a day. — Coach, three guin- 
eas a week. — ^Valet de place, three 1. a day.— 
Avant-coureur^ a guinea a week. — Ordinary 
dinner, six 1. a head. — Our ordinary seems to be 
about five guineas a day. — Our extraordinary ex- 
penses, as diversions, gratuities, clothes, I cannot 
reckon. — Our travelling is ten guineas a day. 

“White stockings, z8 1. Wig. — Hat. 

“Sund^, Oct. 29. We .saw the boarding- 
school. — Tne En/ans trouv/s. — A room with 
about eighw-six children in cradles, as sweet as a 
parlour. — 'Aey lose a third ; take in to perhaps 
more than seven [years oldj ; put them to trades ; 
pin to them the papers sent with them. — Want 
nurses. — Saw their chapel. 

“Went to St. Eustatia: saw an innumerable 
company of girls catechised, in many bodies, 
perhaps too to a catechist. — Boys taught at one 
time, girls at another. —The sermon ; the preacher 
wears a cap, which he takes oflf at the Name : — 
his action uniform, not very violent. 

“Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library \>f 
St. Germain. — A very noble collection. — ‘Codex 
Divinorum Ofliciorum,' 1459 : — a letter, square 
like that of the ‘Offices,* perhaps the same.— The 
‘Codex,’ by Fust and Gernsheyn. — ‘Meursius,’ 
la v. fol. — ‘Amadis,’ in French, 3 v. fol. — 
Catholicon sine colophone^ but of 1460.— Two 

other editions,* one by ‘ Augustin, dc 

Civitate Dei,’ without name, date, or place, but 
of Fust’s souare letter as it seems. 

“ 1 dined with Colonel Drumgold ; had a pleas- 
ing afternoon. 

“ Som.e of the books of St. Germain's stand in | 
presses from the ^11, like those at Oxford. 

“ Oct. 31. Tuesday. 1 lived at the Benedic- 
tines ; meagre day ; soup meagre, herrings, eels, 
both with sauce ; fried nsh ; lentils, tasteless in 
themselves. In the library; where I found 
Maffeus’s ' De Historia Indica ; Promontorium 
flectere, to double the Cape.’ I parted very 
tenderly from «he Prior and Friar Wilkes. 

Maitre des Arista y. — Bacc. Theol. 3 y. — 
Licentiate^ y. — Doctor TA. 2 y. in all 9 years. 
— For the Doctorate three disputations. Major ^ 


1 The celebrated admiral, afterwards Lord 
Rodney, who was then re i Jing abroad on .acAur.t 
of pecuniary embarrassments. On the breaking 
out of the war in z/yS, the Marshal Due de 
Biron generously offered him a loan of zooo louts 
dors to enable him to return to take his part in 
the service of his country. Croker. 

* I have looked in v an into De Bure, Meer- 
man, Mattaire, and other typographical books, 
for the two editions of the ( atfvtiicon^ which 
Dr. Johnson mentions here, with names which I 
cannot make but. 1 read “one by Latinius, 
one by Boedinus.’’ I have deposited the original 
MS. m the British Museum, where the curious 
may see it. My grateful acknowledgements are 
due to Mr. Planta for the trouble he was pleased 
to take in aiding my researches. B. 


Minor^ Sorbonica. — Several colleges suppressed, 
and transferred to that which was the Jesuits' 
College. 

“ _Nov. I. Wednesday. We left Paris. — St. 
Denis, a large town ; the church not very large, 
but the middle aisle is very lofty and awful. — On 
the left are chapels built beyond the line of the 
wall, which^ destroy the symmetry of the sides. 
The organ is higher above the pavement than 
any I have ever seen. — The gates are of brass. — 
On the middle gate is the history of our Lord. — 
The painted windows are historical, and .said to 
be eminently beautiful. — We were at another * 
church belonging to a convent, of which the 
portal is a dome ; we could not enter farther, and 
It was almost dark. 

“ Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to 
Chantilly, a^ seat belonging to the Prince of 
Cond£. — This place is eminently beautified by all 
varieties of waters^ starting up in fountains, falling 
in cascades, running in streams, and spread in 
lakes. — The water seems to be too near the 
house. — All this water is brought from a source 
or river three leagues off, by an artificial canal, 
which for one league is carried under ground. — 
The house is magnificent. — The cabinet seems 
well stocked ; what I remember was, the jaws of 
a hippopotamus, and a young hippopotamus pre- 
.served, which, however, is so small, that 1 doubt 
its reality. — It seems too hairy for an abortion, 
and too small for a mature birth. — Nothing was 
in spirits ; all was dry. — The dog; the deer; the 
ant-bear with long snout. — The toucan, long 
broad beak. — ^The stables were of very great 
length. — The kennel had no scents. — There was 
a mockery of a v.‘ bge. — The Menagerie had few 
animals.* — Two ^aussans,^ or Braziaan weasels, 
spotted, very wild. — There is a forest, and, 1 
think, a park.— I walked till I was very weary, 
and next morning felt my feet battered, and w'ith 
pains in the toes. 

*‘ Nov. 3. Friday. We came to Compclgnc, a 
very large town, with a royal palace built round 
a pentagonal court. — The court is raised upon 
vaults, and has, I suppose, an entry on one side 
by a gentle rise. — Talk of painting. — The church 
is not very large, but very elegant and splendid. 
— 1 had at first great difficulty to walk, I’mt 
motion grew continually easier. •-At night we 
came to Noyon, an episcopal city. — The cathedral 
is very beautiful, the pillars alternately Gothic 


* The writing is so bad here, that the names of 
several of the animals could not be deciphered 
without much more acquaintance with Natural 
History than I possess. — Dr. Blagden, with his 
usual politeness, most obligingly examined the 
MS. To that gentleman, and to Dr. Gray, of 
the British Museum, who also very readily 
assisted me, I beg leave to expAss my best 
thank.s. B. 

4 It is thus written by Johnson, from the 
French pronunciation of fossane. It should be 
I observeci, that the person who shewed this 
Menagerie was mistaken in supposing the fossane 
and the Brazilian weasel to oe the same, the 
fossane being a different animal, and a native of 
Mad&jgasciir. 1 find them, however, upon one 
plate in Pennant’s Synopsis of Quadrupeds. B. 

Y 
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and Corinthian. — We entered a very ^ noble 
parodiial church. — Noyon is walled, and i§ said 
to be three miles round. 

“ Nov. 4. Saturday. We rose very early, and 
came through St. Quintin to Cambray, not long 
after three. — We went to an English nunnery, to 
give a letter to Father Welch, the confessor, who 
came to visit us in the evening. 

Nov. 5. Sunday. We saw the Cathedral. —It 
is very beautiful, with chapels on each side. — ^The 
choir s^endid. — The balustrade on one ^rt 
bra.ss.— The Neff ve^ high and grand. The 
'altar silver as far as it is seen. — Hie vestments 
very splendid. — At the Benedictines' church 


Here his Journal ^ ends abruptly. 
Whether he wrote any more after this 
time, I know not ; but probably not much, 
as he arrived in England about the 12th 
of November. These short notes of his 
tour, though they may seem minute taken 
singly, make together a considerable mass 
of information, and exhibit such an ardour 
of inquiry and acuteness of examination, 
as, I believe, are found in but few travel- 
lers, especially at an advanced age. They 
completely refute the idle notion which 
has been propagated, that he could not 
see: and, if he had taken the trouble to 
revise and digest them, he undoubtedly 
could have expanded them into a very 
entertaining narrative. 

When I met him in London the 
following year, the account which he 

f ve me of his French tour, was : ** Sir, 
have seen all the visibilities of Paris, 
and around it ; but to have formed an 
acquaintance with the people there, 
^j gp uld have required more time than I 
could stay. was just beginning to creep 
into acquaintance by means of Colonel 
Drumgold, a very high man, Sir, head 
of VEcole Militaire^ a most complete 
character, for he had first been a professor 
of rhetoric, and then became a soldier. 
And, Sir, I was very kindly treated by 
the English Benedictines, and have a cell 
appropriated to me in their convent.’* 

He observed : “The great in France 
live very magnificently, but the rest very 
miserably. There is no happy middle 

^ My worthy and ingenious friend^ Mr. Andrew 
Lumisden, by bis accurate acquaintance with 
France, enabled me to make out riianyprojper 
names which Dr. Johnson had written in- 
distinctly, and sometimes spelt erroneously. B. 1 


State as in England. The shops of Paris 
are mean : the meat in the markets is 
such as would be sent to a gaol in England ; 
and Mr. Thrale justly observed, that the 
cookery of the French was forced upon 
them by necessity ; for they could not 
eat their meat, unless they added some 
taste to it. The French are an indelicate 
people ; they will spit upon any place. At 
Madame [Du Bocage’s], a literary lady of 
rank, the footman took the sugar in his 
fingers, and threw it into my coffee. I 
was going to put it aside : but hearing it 
was made on purpose for me, I e’en 
tasted Tom’s fingers. The same lady 
would needs make tea h V A nglaise. The 
spout of the teapot did not pour freely ; 
she bade the footman blow into it. France 
is worse than Scotland in every thing but 
i climate. Nature has done more for the 
French ; but they have done less for 
tBemselves than the Scotch have done. ” 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at 
the same time with Dr. Johnson, and his 
description of my friend while there was 
abundantly ludicrous. He told me, that 
the French were quite astonished at his 
figure and manner, and at his dress, 
which he obstinately continued exactly 
as in London ; — ^his brown clothes, 
black stockings, and plain shirt. ‘ He 
mentioned, that an Irish ^gentleman said 
to Johnson, “ Sir, you have not seen the 
best French players,” Johnson : 
“ Players, Sir ! I look on them as no 
better than creatures set upon tables and 
joint stools to make faces fmd produce 
laughter, like dancing dogs.’ —“But, Sir, 
you will allow that some players are 
better than others ? ” Johnson : “ Yes, 
Sir, as some dogs dance better than 
othgrs.” 

While Johnson was in France, he was 
generally very resolute in speaking Latin* 
It was a maxim with him that a man 
should not let himself down, by speaking 
a language which he speaks imperfectly. 
Indeed, we must have often observed how 

3 Footeas usual “embellished a little." It may 
be learned from Boswell himself (see post Aprrl 
38, x:^8), as well as from the Journal just printed, 
that Johnson did make some changes in his dress. 
It appears moreover firom a passan in his Diary 
quoted by Hawkins, that he had laid out In 
clothes for this journey. 
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inferior, how much like a child a man 
appears, who speaks a broken tongue, 
when Sir joshua Reynolds? at one of 
the dinners of the Royal Academy, pre- 
sented him to a Frenchman of great 
distinction, he would not deign to speak 
French, but talked Latin, though his 
Excellency did not understand it, owing, 
perhaps, to Johnson’s English pronuncia- 
tion : yet upon another occasion he was 
observed to speak French to a Frenchman 
of high rank, who spoke English ; and 
being^ asked the reason, with some ex- 
pression of surprise, — ^he answered, 
“ Because I think my French is as good 
as his English. ” Though Johnson under- 
stood French perfectly, he could not 
speak it readily, as 1 have observed at his 
first interview with General Paoli, in 
1769; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty 
well, as appears from some of his letters 
in Mrs. Piozzi’s collection of which •! 
shall transcribe one : 

"A MADAME LA COMTESSB DE . 

“July x 6 , 1775. . 

“Oui, Madame, le moment est arrivd, ec il 
faut que je parte. Mais pouremoi faut il partir? 
Kst ce que je m'ennuye? Jem’ennuyeraiailleurs. 
Est 'ce 'que je cherche ou quelque plaisir, ou 
quelque soulagement? Je ne cliercne ricn, je 
n’espere rien. Alter voir ce que j’ai vfi, gtre un 
peu rejoue, un peu degout^, me resouvenir que 
la vie se passe ea vain, me plaindre de moi, 
m*endurcir aux dehors ; voici le tout de ce qu’on 
compte pourdes dclices de I’ann^c. Que Dicu 
vous donne, Madame, tous les agr^niens dc la 
vie, avec un esprit qui peut en jouir sans s’y 
livrer trop." 

Here let me not forget a curious anec- 
dote, as related to me by Mr. Beauclerk, 
which I shall endeavour to exhibit as well 
as I can in that gentleman’s lively 
manner ; and in justice to him it , is 

ra io add, that Dr. Johnson told me 
rely both on the correctness of 
his memory, and the fidelity of his narra- 
tive. “ When Madame de Boufflers was 
first in England,” said Beauclerk, “she 
was desirous to see Johnson. 1 accord- 
ingly went with her to his chUnbers in 
the Temple, where she was entertained 
with his conversation for some time. 
When our visit was over, she and I left 
him, and were got into Inner Temple 
Lane, when all at once I heard a noise 


like thunder. This was occasioned by 
Johnson, who, it seems, upon a little 
recollection, had taken it into his head 
I that he ought to have done the honours 
of his literary residence to a foreign lady 
of quality, and eager to shew himself a 
man of gallantry, was hurrying down the 
stair-case in violent agitation4 He over- 
took us before we reached the Temple 
Gate, and brushing in between me and 
Madame de Boufflers, seized her hand, 
and conducted her to her coach. His 
dress was a rusty brown morning suit, a 
pair of old shoes by way of slippers, a 
little shrivelled wig sticking on the top of 
his head, and the sleeves of his shirt and 
the knees of his breeches hanging loose. 
A considerable crowd of people gathered 
round, and w'cre not a little struck by 
I this singular appearance.” 

He spoke Latin with wonderful fluency 
and elegance. When Pere Boscovich^ 
was in England, Johnson dined in com- 
pany with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
and at Dr. Douglas’s, now Bishop of 
Salisbury. Upon both occasions that 
celebrated foreigner expressed his aston- 
ishment at Johnson’s Latin conversation. 
When at Paris, Johnson thus character- 
ized Voltaire to Freron the Journalist : 
“ Fir cst acerrimi ingenii et paucarum 
literarum. ” 

“to DK. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, Dec. 5, 1775. 

“My Dear Sir, 

“Mr. Alexander Maclean, the young 
Laird of Col, being to set out to-morrow (v.; 
London, I give him this letter to Atroduce him 
to your acquaintance. The kindness which you 
and I experienced from his brother, whose un- 
fortunate death we sincerely lament, will make 
us always desirous to slicw attention to any 
br.'inch of the family. Indeed, you have so much 
of the true Highland cordiality, that 1 am sure 
you would have thought me to blame, if I had 
neglected to recommend to you this Hebridean 
prince, in whose island we were hospitably enter- 
tained. 1 ever am with respectful attachment, 
my dear Sir, your most obliged and i^gost humble 
servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


1 Roger Joseph Boscovich (1711-87), a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit who first introduced the New- 
tonian Philosophy into Italy. He visited London 
in 1760, and^as elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Croker, • 

Y 2 
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Mr. Maclean returned with the most 
a^eeablc accounts of the polite attention 
with which he was received by Dr. 
Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr. Burney 
informs me that “ He very frequently met 
Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s, at Streat- 
ham, where they had many long conver- 1 
sations, often sitting up as long as the 
fire and candles lasted, and much longer 
than the patience of the servants 
subsisted. ” 

A few of Johnson’s sayings, which 
that gentleman recollects, shall here be 
inserted. 

“ I never take a nap after dinner but 
when I have had a bad night, and then 
the nap takes me.** 

** The writer of an epitaph should not 
be considered as saying nothing but what 
is strictly true. Allowance must be made 
for some degree of exaggerated praise. 
In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon 
oath.” 

“There is now less flogging in our 
great schools than formerly, but then less 
is learned there ; so that what the boys 
get at one end they lose at the other.” 

“More is learned in public than in 
private schools, from emulation : there 
is the collision of mind with mind, or 
the radiation of many minds pointing 
to one centre. Though few boys make 
their own exercises, yet if a good exercise 
is given up, out of a great number of 
boys, it is made by somebody.” 

“ I hate by-roads in education. Edu- 
(ffifion is as.,well known, and has long 
been as well known, as ever it can be. 
Endeavouring to make children prema- 
turely wise is useless labour. Suppose 
they have more knowledge at five or six 
years old than other children, what use 
can be made of it ? It will be lost before 
it is wanted, and the waste of so much 
time and labour of the teacher can never 
be repaid. Too much is expected from 
precocity, and too little performed. Miss 
[Aikin] ' was an instance of early culti- 
vation, but in what did it terminate ? In 
marrying a little Presbyterian parson, who 


^ Anna Letitia Aikin, better known as Mrs. 
Barbauldt Croker, 


keeps an infant boarding-school, so that 
all her employment now is, 

‘ To suckle &oIs, and chronicle small beer.' 

She tells the children, * This is a cat, and 
that is a dog, with four legs and a tail ; 
see there ! you are much better than a cat 
or a dog, for you can speak.’ If I had 
bestowed such an education on a daughter, 
and had discovered that she thought of 
marrying such a fellow, I would have sent 
her to the Congress,^* 

“ After having talked slightingly of 
music, he was observed to listen very 
attentively while Miss Thrale played on 
the harpsichord, and with eagerness he 
called to her, ‘ Why don’t you dash away 
like Burney ? ’ Dr. Burney upon this said 
to him, ‘ I believe. Sir, we shall make a 
musician of you at last.’ Johnson with 
candid complacency replied, * Sir, I shall 
bei glad to have a new sense given to 
me. ” 

“ He had come down one morning to 
the breakfast-room, and been a consider- 
able time by himself before anybody ap- 
peared. When on a subsequent day he . 
was twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being very 
late, which he generally was, he defended 
himself by alluding to the extraordinary 
morning, when he had been too early. 

* Madam, I do not like to come down 
Xo vacuity.* ** 

“Dr. Burney having remarked that 
Mr. Garrick was beginning to look old, 
he said, ‘ Why, Sir, you are not to wonder 
at that ; no man’s face has had more 
wear and tear. ’ ” ^ 

Not having heard frow him for a longer 
time than I supposed he would be silent. 

I wrote to him December i8, not in good 
spirits. “ Sometimes I have been afraid 
thaf the cold which has gone over Europe 
this year like a sort of pestilence has 
seized you severely : sometimes my imajgi- 
nation, which is upon occasions prolific 
of evil, hath figured that you may have 
somehow taken offence at some part of 
my condu^.” 

“ TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

' ' N EVER dream of any offence. How should 
you offend me? I consider your friendship as a 
possession, which 1 intend to hold till you take it 
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from me, and to lament if ever by my fault 1 
should lose it. ^ However, when such suspicions 
find their way into your mind, alyrays give them 
vent ; 1 shall make haste to disperse them ; but 
hinder their first ingress if you can. Consider 
such thoughts as mo^id. 

Such illness as may excuse my omission to 
Lord Hailes, I cannot honestly plead. I have 
been hindered, I know not how, by a succession 
of petty obstructions. I hope to mend immedi- 
ately, and to send next post to his lordship. 
Mr. Thrale would have written to you if I had 
omitted ; he sends his compliments and wishes to 
see you. 

“You and your lady will now have no more 
wrangling about feudal inheritance. How does 
the young Laird of Auchitileck ? I suppose Miss 
Veronica is grown a reader and discourser. 

“ I have just now got a cough, but it has never 
yet hindered me from sleeping ; 1 have had 
quieter nights than are common with me. 

“ 1 cannot but rejoice that Joseph 1 h.as had 
the wit to And the way back. He is a fine fellow, 
and one of the best travellers in the world. 

“ Younsf Col brought me your letter. He is a 
very pleasing youth. I took him two days ago 
to the Mitre, and we dined together. I was as 
civil as I had the means of being. * 

“ 1 have had a letter from Rasay, acknowledg- 
ing, with great appearance of satisfaction, the 
insertion in the Edinburgh paper. 1 am very 
glad that it was done. 

“ My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who does 
not love me : and of all the rest, 1 need only send 
them to tho.se that do ; and 1 am afraid it will 
give you very little trouble to distribute them. I 
am, my dear, dear Sir, your affectionate humble 
servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ December 23, 1775-” 

In 1776, Johnson wrote, so far as I can 
discover, nothing for the public : but 
that his mind was still ardent, and fraught 
with generous wishes to attain to still 
higher degrees of literary excellence, is 
proved by his private notes of this year, 
which I shall insert in their proper 
place. 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ 1 HAVE at last sent you all Lord Hailes's 
papers. While 1 was in France, I looked very 
often into Henault; but Lord Hailes, in my 
opinion, leaves him far and far behind. Why I 
did not dispatch so short a perusal sooner, when 
I look back, I am utterly unable to discover : 
but human moments are stolen away by a thou- 
sand petty impediments which led^ no trace 


^ Joseph Ritter, a Bohemian, who was in my 
service many years, and attended Dr. Johnson 
and me in our tour to the Hebrides. After having 
left me for some time, he h^d now returned to 
me. B, 


behind them. I have been afflicted, through the 
whpW Christmas, with the general disorder, of 
which the worst effect was a cough, which 
is now much mitigated, though the country, 
on which 1 look from a window at .Streatham, is 
now covered with a deep snow. Mrs. Williams 
is very ill : every body else is as usual. 

“ Among the papers, I found a letter to you, 
which I think you had not opened ; and a paper 
for ‘ The Chronicle,’ which I suppose it not neces- 
sary now to insert. I return them both. 

“I have, within these few days, had the hon- 
our of receiving Lord H.ailes’s first volume, for* 
which I return my most respectful thank.s. 

“ I wish you, my dearest friend, and your 
haughty lady (for I know she does not love me), 
and the young ladies, and the young Laird, all 
happiness. Teach the young gentleman, in spite 
of his mamma, to think and speak well of. Sir, 
your affectionate humble serv.ant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“J.an. 10, 1776.” 

At this time was in agitation a matter 
of great consequence to me and my family, 
which I should not obtrude upon the 
world, were it not that the part which 
Dr. Johnson’s friendship for me made 
him take in it, was the occasion of an 
exertion of his abilities, which it would 
be injustice to conceal. That what he 
wrote upon the subject may be under- 
stood, it is necessary to give a .state of 
the question, which I shall do as briefly 
as I can. 

In the year 1504, the barony or manor 
of Auchinleck (pronounced Affleck\ in 
Ayrshire, which belonged to a family of 
the same name with the lands, having 
fallen to the Crown by forfeiture, James 
the Fourth, King of Scotland, granted it 
to Thomas Boswell, a branch of pp 
ancient family in the cou.ity of Fife, 
styling him in the charter, dilecto 
familiari nostro ; ” and assigning, as the 
cause of the grant, “ pro bono et fideli 
servitio nobis prastito. ” Thomas Boswell 
was slain in battle, fighting along with 
his Sovereign, at the fatal field of Flodden, 
in 1513. 

From this very honourable founder of 
our family, the estate was transmitted, in 
a direct series of heirs male, to David 
Bosw'ell, my father’s great -grand -uncle, 
who had no sons, but four daughters, who 
were all respectably married, the eldest 
to Lord Cathcart. 

David Boswell, being resolute in the 
military feudal principle of continuing the 
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male succession, passed by his daughters, 
and settled the estate on his nephe^y by 
his next brother, who approved of the 
deed, and renounced any pretensions 
which he might possibly have, in pre- 
ference to his son. But the estate having 
been burdened with large portions to the 
daughters, and other debts, it was 
necessary for the nephew to sell a con- 
siderable part of it, and what remained 
was still much encumbered. 

The frugality of the nephew preserved, 
and, in some degree, relieved the estate. 
His son, my grandfather, an eminent 
lawyer, not only repurchased a great part 
of what had been sold, but acquired other 
lands ; and my father, who was one of 
the judges of Scotland, and had added con- 
siderably to the estate, now signified his 
inclination to take the privilege allowed 
by our law,^ to secure it to his family in 
perpetuity by an entail, which, on account 
of his marriage articles, could not be done 
without my consent. 

In the plan of entailing the estate, I 
heartily concurred with him, though I 
was the first to be restrained by it ; but 
we unhappily differed as to the series of 
heirs which should be established, or in 
the language of our law, called to the 
succession. My father had declared a 
predilection for heirs general, that is, 
males and females indiscriminately. He 
was willing, however, that all males 
descending from his grandfather, should 
be preferred to females ; but would not 
extend that privilege to males deriving 
tfieir deseeqf from a higher source. 1, on 
the other hand, had a zealous partiality 
for heirs male, however remote, which I 
maintained by arguments which appeared 
to me to have considerable weight.^ And 

I Acts of Parliament of Scotland, 1685, Cap. 
22. — B. 

3 As first, the opinion of some distinguished 
naturalists, that our species is transmitted through 
males only^^the female being all alot^ no more 
than a tdJuSf or nurse, as Mother Earth is to 
plants of every sort ; which notion seems to be 
confirmed by that text of Scripture, He was 
yet in the loins ^ his father when Melchisedec 
met him ; ” (Heb. vii. zo), and con^uently, 
that a man's grandson by a daughter, instead of 
being his surest descendant, as is vulgarly said, 
has, in reality, no connexion whatever with his 
hlood,-a^d secondly, independent df this theory 


in the particular case of our family, I 
apprehended that we were under an 
implied obligation, in honour and good 
faith, to transmit the estate by the same 
tenure which we held it, which was as 
heirs male, excluding nearer females. I 
therefore, as I thought conscientiously, 
objected to my father’s scheme. 

My opposition was very displeasing to 
my father, who was entitled to great 
respect and deference ; and I had reason 
to apprehend disagreeable consequences 
from my non-compliance with his wishes. 
After much perplexity and uneasiness, I 
wrote to Dr. Johnson, stating the case, 
with all its difficulties, at full length, and 
earnestly requesting that he would con- 
sider it at leisure, and favour me with his 
friendly opinion and advice. 

“to JAMES ROSWELL, ESQ. 

'“Dear Sir, 

“ 1 WAS much impressed by your letter, and 
if I can form upon your case any resolution 
satisfactory to myself, will very gladly impart it : 
but whether 1 am equal to it, 1 do not know. It 
is a case compounded of law and justice, and 
requires a mind versed in juridical disquisitions. 


(which, if true, should completely exclude heirs 
general), that if the preference of a male to a 
female, without regard to primogeniture (as a 
son, though much younger, nay, even a grandson 
by a son, to a daughter), be opce admitted, as it 
universally is, it must be equally reasonable and 
proper in the most remote degree of descent from 
an original proprietor of an estate, as in the 
nearest; because, — however distant from the 
representative at the time,— that remote heir 
male, upon the failure of those nearer to the 
original proprietor than he is, becomes in fact 
the nearest male to Aim, ^d is, therefore, pre- 
ferable as his representaflve, to^ a female de- 
scendant. — A little extension of mind will enable 
us easily to perceive that a son's son, in continua- 
tion to whatever length of timej is preferable to 
a spn’s daughter, in the succession to an ancient 
inheritance ; in which regard should be had to 
the representation of the orimnal proprietor, and 
not to that of one of his descendants. 1 am 
aware of Blackstone's admirable demonstration 
of the reasonableness of the legal succession, 
upon the principle of their being the greatest 
probability that the nearest heir of the person 
who last dies proprietor of an estate, is of the 
blood of tne first purchaser. But supposing a 
pedigree to be carefully authenticated through 
all its branches, instead of mere probability there 
will be a certainty that the nearest heir male at 
•whatever ^rioa^ has the same right of blood 
with the first heir male, namely, the original 
purchaser^ f eldest ^on, 
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Could not you tell your whole mind to Lord 
Hailes? He is, you know, both a Christian and 
a Lawyer. I suppose he is above partiality, and 
above loquafity: and, I believt, he will not 
tjiinlc the time lost in which he may quiet a dis> 
turbed, or settle a wavering mind. Write to me, 
as any thing occurs to you ; and if I find myself 
stopi^d by want of facts necessary to be known, 
1 will make inquiries of you as my doubts 
arise. 

"If your form* resolutions should be found 
only fanciful, you decide rightly in judging that 
your father's fancies may claim the prefer- 
ence ; but whether they are fanciful or rational, 
is the question. I really think Lord Hailes could 
help us. 

" Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell ; 
and tell her, that 1 hope to be wanting in nothing 
that I can contribute to bring you all out of your 
troubles. 1 am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 
your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

" London, Jan. 15, 1776.” 


. "to the same. 

" Dear Sir, 

"1am going to write upon a question whkh 
requires more knowledge of local law, and more 
acquaintance with the general rules of inherit- 
ance, than 1 can claim ; but 1 write, because you 
request it.^ 

^ " Land is, like any other possession, by natural 
right wholly in the power of its present owner ; 
and may be sold, given, or bequeathed, ab- 
solutely or conditionally, as judgment shall direct, 
or passion incite. 

" But natural right would avail little without 
the protection of law ; and the primary notion of 
law is restraint in the exercise of natural right. 
A man is therefoi^, in society, not fully master of 
what he calls his own, but he still retains all the 
power which law does not take from him. 

" In the exercise of the right which law either 
leaves or gives, regard is to be paid to moral 
obli»tions. 

"Of the estate which we are now considering, 
Srour father seill retains such possession, with 
such power over it^that he can sell it, and do 
with the money what he will, without any legal 
impediment. But when he extends his power i 
beyond^ his own life, by settling the order of 
succession, the law makes your consent neces- 
sary. , 

" Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk 
the money in some specious adventure, and in 
that adventure loses the whole; his posterity 
would be disappointed ; but they could not think 
themselves injured or robbed. If he spent it 
upon vice or pleasure, his successors could only 
cml him vicious and voluptuous ; they could not 
say that he was injurious or unjust.^ 

He that may do more may do lAs. He that, 
by selling or squanderings, may disinherit a whole 
family, may certainly disinherit part, by a partial 
settlement. 

" Laws are formed by the manners and ex* 
i^enciea of particular times, and it is but ac- 
cidental that they last longer than their causes : 


the limitation of feudal succession to the male 
arose from the obligation of the tenant to attend 
his chief in war. 

" As times and opinions are always changing, 
1 know not whether it be not usurpation to pre- 
scribe rules to posterity, by pre.suming to judge 
of what we cannot know ; and I know not whether 
1 fully approve either your design or your father's, 
to limit that succession which descended to you 
unlimited. If we arc to leave sartum tectum to 
posterity, what we have without any merit of 
our own received from our ancestors, should not 
choice and free will be kept un violated? Is land 
to be treated with more reverence than liberty?- 
— If this consideration should restrain your father 
from disinheriting some of the males, does it 
leave you the power of disinheriting all the 
females ? 

" Can the possessor of a feudal estate make 
any will? Can he appoint, out of the inheritance, 
any portions to his daughter ? There seems to 
be a veiy shadowy difference between the power 
of leaving land, and of leaving money to be 
raised from land ; between leaving an estate to 
females, and leaving the male heir, in effect, 
only their steward. 

"Suppose at one time a law that allowed only 
males to inherit, and during the continuance^ of 
this law many estates to have descended, passing 
by the females, to remoter heirs. Suppo.se after- 
wards the law repealed in correspondence with a 
change of manners, and women made capable of 
inheritance ; would not then the tenure of estates 
be changed ? Could the women have no benefit 
from a law made in their favour ? Must they be 
passed by upon moral principles for ever, becau.se 
they were once excluded by a legal prohibition ? 
Or may that which passed only to males by one 
law, pass likewise to females by another? 

" You mention your resolution to maintain the 
right of your brother 1 I do not see how any of 
their rights are invaded. 

" As your whole difficulty arises from the act 
of your ancestor, who diverted the succession 
from the females, you inquire, very properly, 
what were his motives, and what was his inten- 
tion ; for you^ certainly are not bound by his act 
more than he intended to bind you, nor hold your 
land on harder or stricter terms, than those :•!! 
which it was granted. 

" Intentions must be gathered m acts. 
When he left the estate to his ne ^ by ex- 
cluding his daughters, was it, or . it not, in 
his power to have perpetuated the succession to 
the males? If he could have done it, he seems 
to have shewn, by omitting it, that he did not 
desire it to be done, and, upon your own prin- 
ciples, you will not easily prove your right to 
destroy that cap.icity of succession which your 
ancestors have left. 

" If your ancestor had not the power of making 
a perpetual settlement ; and if, nierefore, wd 
cannot judge distinctly of his intentions, yet his 
act can only be considered as an example ; it 
makes not an obligation. And, as you observe, 
he set no example of rigorous adherence to the 

1 Which term I applied to all the heirs male. 
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line of succession. He that overlooked a brother, 
would not wonder that little regard is shewn to 
remote relations. 

**As the rules of succession are, in a great 

C t, purely leeal, no man can be supposed tc 
ueath any thing, but upon legal terms ; he 
can grant no power which the law denies ; and 
if he makes no .special and definite limitation, he 
confers all the power which the law allows. 

“ Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited 
his daughters ; but it no more follows that he 
intended this act as a rule for posterity, than the 
.disinheriting of his brother. 

“If, therefore, you ask by what right your 
father admits d.'iughters to inheritance, ask your- 
self, first, by what right you require them to be 
excluded? 

“It appears, upon reflection, that your father 
excludes nobody ; he only admits nearer females 
to inherit before males more remote : and the 
exclusion is purely consequential. 

“ These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, im- 
methodical and deliberative; but, perhaps, you 
may find in them some glimmering of evidence. 

“I cannot, however, hut again recommend to 
you a conference with Lord Hailes, whom you 
know to be both a Lawyer and a Christian. 

“ hLake my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, 
though she does not love me. I am. Sir, your 
affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Feb. 3, 1773.“ 

I had followed his recommendation 
and consulted Lord Hailes, who upon 
this subject had a firm opinion contrary 
to mine. His Lordship obligingly took 
the trouble to write me a letter, in which 
he discussed with legal and historical 
learning, the points in which I saw much 
difficulty, maintaining that, “The suc- 
cession of heirs general was the succession, 
by the law of Scotland, from the throne 
to the cottage, as far as we can learn it 
^record ; ’’^observing that the estate of 
our family had not been limited to heirs 
male : and that though an heir fnale had 
in one instance been chosen in \ reference 
to nearer females, that had been an 
arbitrary act, which had seemed to be 
best in the embarrassed state of affairs at 
that time ; and the fact was, that upon a 
fair computation of the value of land and 
money at the time, applied to the estate 
and the burdens upon it, there was nothing 
given to the heir male but the skeleton of 
an estate. “The plea of conscience,” 
said his Lordship, “ which you put, is a 
most respectable one, especially when 
conscience and self are on different sides. | 
But I tljink that conscience is ciot well 


informed, and that self and she ought on 
this occasion to be of a side.” 

This letter, which had considerable 
influence upon my mind, I sent to Dr. 
Johnson, begging to hear from him again, 
upon this interesting question. 

“ TO JAMES BOSWHI^, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“Having not any acquaintance with the 
laws or customs of Scotland, 1 endeavoured to 
consider your question upon general principles, 
and found nothing of much validity that I could 
oppo.se to this position : ‘ He who inherits a fief 
unlimited by his ancestors, inherits the power of 
limiting it according to his own judgnient or 
opinion.' If this be true, you may join with your 
father. 

“ Farther consideration produces another con- 
clusion : ‘ He who receives a fief unlimited by his 
ancestors, gives his heirs some reason^ to com- 
plain, if he does not transmit it unlimited to 
posterity. For why .should he make the .state of 
others worse than his own, without a reason?' 
If (this be true, though neither you nor your 
father are about to do what is quite right, but as 
your father violates (I think) the legal succession 
least, he seems to be nearer the right than your- 
self. 

“It cannot but occur that ‘Women have 
natural and equitable claims as well as men, and 
these claims are ndt to be capriciously or lightly 
.superseded or infringed.’ when fiefs implied 
military service, it is easily discerned why females 
could not inherit them ; but that reason is now at 
an end. As manners make Jaws, manners like- 
wise repeal them. 

“These are the general conclusions which 1 
have attained. None of them are very favourable 
to your scheme of entail, nor perhaps to any 
scheme. My observation, that only he who 
acquires an estate may bequeath it caprici- 
ously, ^ if it con tains any conviction, includes this 
po.sition likewise, that only he who acquires an 
estate may entail it capriciously. «But^ I think it 
may be safely presumed, thaL' He who inherits an 
estate, inherits all the power legally concomitant ; ' 
and that ' He who fives or leaves unlimited an 
estate legally limitable, must be presumed tog ' ■' 
that power of limitation which he omitted to tai c 
away, and to commit future contingencies to 
future prudence.’ In these two positions 1 believe 
Lord Hailes will advise you to rest ; every other 
notion of possession seems to me full of difficul- 
ties, and embarra.ssed with scruples. 

“If these axioms be allowed, you have arrived 
now at full liberty without the help of particular 
circumstances, which, however, have in your 
case great weight. You very rightly observe, 
that he who bussing by his brother gave the in- 
heritance to his n^ew, could limit no more than 
he gave ; and by Lord Hailes’s estimate of four- 


1 I had reminded him of his observation, men; 
tioned p. 370. P. 
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teen years* purchase, what he gave was no more 
than you may easily entail according to your own 
opinion, if that opinion should fii^lTy prevail. 

"Lord Haules's suspicion thar entails are en* 
croachments on the dominion of Providence, may 
be extended to all hereditary privileges and all 
permanent institutions ; I do not see why it may 
iiot be extended to any provision for the present 
hour, since all care about futurity proceeds upon 
a supposition, tljM we know at least in some 
degree what will De future. Of the future we 
certainly know nothing ; but we may form con- 
jectures from the past ; and the power of forming 
conjectures includes, in my opinion, the duty of 
acting in conformity to that probability which we 
discover. Providence gives the power, of which 
reason teaches the use. 1 am, dear Sir, your 
most faithful servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

" Feb. 9, 1776." 

" 1 hope I shall get some ground now with 
Mrs. Boswell ; make my compliments to her, and 
to the little people. 

" Don’t burn papers ; they may be safe enough 
in y ur own box, — you will wish to sec them 
hereafter." 

" TO THE SAME. 

"Dear Sir, 

"To the letters which I have written abc 
your great question I have nothing to add. xi 
your conscience is satisfied, you have now only 
your prudence to consult. I long fora letter, that 
1 may know how this troublesome and vexatious 
question is at last decided.^ I hope that it will 
at last end well. Lord Hailes’s letter was very 
friendly, and very seasonable, but I think his 
aversion from entails has something in it like 
superstition. Providence is not counteracted by 
any means which^rovidence puts into our power. 
The continuance and propagation of families 
makes a great part of the Jewish law, and is by 
no means prohibited in the Christian institution, 
though the necessity of it continues no longer. 
Hereditary tenures are established in all civilized 
countries, and are accompanied in most with 
hereditary authority. Sir William Temple con- 
siders our constitution as defective, that there 
is not an unalienable estate in land connected 
with a peerage : and Lord Bacon mentions as a 
proof that the Turks are barbarians, their want of 
Stirpes t as he calls them, or hereditary rank. Do j 


1 The entail framed by my father with various 
judicious clauses was settled by him and me, 
.settline the estate upon the heirs male of his 
grandmther, which 1 found had been already done 
by my grandfather, imperfectly, but so as to be 
defeated only by selling the lands. 1 was freed 
by Dr. Johnson from scruples of conscientious 
obligation, and could, therefore, gratify my father. 
But my opinion andj^rtialityfor male succession, 
in its full extent, remained unshaken. Yet let 
me not be thought harsh or unkind to daughters : 
for my notion is, that they should be treated with 
gr^t affection and tenderness, and alw^s par- 
ticipate of the prosperity of the family. B. I 


not .let your mind, when it is freed from the sup- 
posed necessity of a rigorous entail, be entangled 
with* contrary objections, and think all entails 
unlawful, till you have cogent arguments, which 
I believe you will never find. 1 am afraid of 
scruples. 

" I have now sent all Lord Hailes’s papers ; 
part I found hidden in a drawer in which 1 had 
laid them for security, and had forgotten them. 
Part of these are written twice ; 1 have returned 
both the copies. Part I had read before. 

" Be so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most 
respectful thanks for his first volume : his ac- 
curacy .strikes me with wonder ; his narrative is* 
far superior to that of Henault, as 1 have formerly 
mentioned. 

" I am afraid that the trouble, which my ir- 
regularity and delay has cost him, is greater, far 
greater, than any good that I can do him will 
ever recompense ; but if 1 have any more copy, 1 
will try to do better. 

“ Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell i.s friends 
with me, and pay my respects to Veronica, and 
Euphemia, and Alexander. I am. Sir, your 
most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 

“Feb. IS, 1776." 

"mr. bosweli. to dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Feb. 20, 1776. 
«***«* 

“ You have illuminated my mind, and relieved 
me from imaginary .shackles of conscientious 
obligation. Were it necessary, I could immedi- 
ately join in an entail upon the^ series of heirs 
approved by my father ; but it is better not to 
act too suddenly." 

"dK. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 

"Dear Sir, 

" 1 AM glad that what I could think or say 
has at all contributed to quiet your thoughLs. 
Your resolution not to act, till your opinion is 
confirmed by more deliberation, is very just. If 

ou have been scrupulous, do not be rash. I 

ope that as you think more, and take opportuni- 
ties of talking with men intelligent in question. ' f 
property, you will be able to frA yourself from 
every diffiimlty. 

"When^I wrote last, I .sent, I think, ten 
packets. Did you receive them all ? 

"You must tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected 
her to have written without your knowledge,*^ 
and therefore did not return any answer, lest a 
clandestine correspondence should have been per- 
niciou.sly discovered. 1 will write to her soon. 
***•*« 

" 1 am, dear Sir, most affectionately yours, 

" SaM._ JOHNSON. 

" Feb. 24, 1776.” 

Having communicated to Lord Hailes 
what Dr. Johnson wrote concerning the 

9 A letter to him on the interesting subject of 
the fapiily ^ttlepient, which I had read. B. 
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question which perplexed me so much, 
his Lordship wrote to me : ^ 
scruples have produced more fruit than I 
ever expected from them ; an excellent 
dissertation on general principles of 
morals and law.” 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 20 th of 
February, complaining of melancholy, 
and expressing a strong desire to be with 
him ; informing him that the ten packets 
came all safe ; that Lord Hailes was 
much obliged to him, and said he had 
almost wholly removed his scruples 
against entails. 

"to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, 

" 1 HAVE not had your letter half an hour : 
as you lay so much weight upon my notions, I 
should think it not just to delay my answer. 

" I am very sorry that your melancholy should 
return, and should be sorry likewise if it could 
have no relief but from my company. My coun- 
sel you may have when you are pleased to require 
it ; but -of my company you cannot in the next 
month have much, fur Mr. Thrale will take me 
to Italy, he says, on the ist of April. 

" Let me warn you very earnestly against 
scruples. I am glad that you are reconciled to 
your settlement, and think it a great honour to 
have shaken Lord Hailes’s opinion of entails. 
Do not, however, hope wholly to reason away 
your troubles ; do not feed them with attention, 
and they will die imperceptibly away. Fix your 
thoughts upon your business, All your intervals 
with company, and sunshine will again break in 
upon your mind. If you will come to me, you 
must come very quickly ; and even then 1 know 
not but we may scour the country together, for I 
have a mind to see Oxford and Lichfield, before 
1 set out on this long journey. To this 1 can only 
add that 1 am, dear Sir, your most affectionate 
humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

" March 5,^1776.” 


“ TO THE SAME. 

"Dear Sir, 

" Very early in April we leave England, and 
in the beginning of the next week I shall leave 
London for a Mort time; of this 1 think it 
necessary to inform you, that you may not be 
disappointed in any of your enterprises. I had 
not fully resolved to go into the country before 
this day. 

" Please toe make my compliments to Lord 
Hailes : and mention very particularly to Mrs. 
Boswell my hope that she is reconcile to. Sir, 
your faithful servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"March zs, 1776.” 

Above thirty years ago, the heirs of 
Ii0r4 Chi^ncellor Clarendon presented 


the University of Oxford with the con- 
tinuation of his ** History,” and such other 
of his Lordship’s manuscripts «as had not 
been published, on condition that the 
profits arising from their publication 
should be apjSied to the establishment of 
a Manage in the University. The gift 
was accepted in full convocation. A 
person being now recommended to Dr. 
Johnson, as fit to superintend this 
proposed riding-school, he exerted himself 
with that zeal for which he was remark- 
able upon every similar occasion. But 
on inquiry into the matter, he found that 
the scheme was not likely to be soon 
carried into execution ; the profits arising 
from the Clarendon Press being, from 
some mismanagement, very scanty. This 
having been explained to him by a 
respectable dignitary of the Church, who 
had good means of knowing it, he wrote 
a letter upon the subject, which at once 
exhibits his extraordinary precision and 
acuteness, and his warm attachment to 
his Alma Mater. 

"to the reverend dr. WETHERELL, MASTER 
I OP UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Few things are more unpleasant than the 
transition of business with men who are above 
knowing or caring what they have to do ; such as 
the trustees for l^rd Cornbury’s institution will, 
perhaps, appear, when you 'have read Dr. 
«*****’s letter. 

" The last part-of the Doctor’s letter is of neat 
importance. The complaint ^ which he makes I 
have heard long ago, and did not know but it 
was redres.sed. It is unhappy that a practice so 
erroneous has not been altered ; Jbr altered it 
must be, or our pre.ss will be useless with all its 
privileges. The booksellers^' who, like all other 
men, have strong preiud ices in their own favour, 
are enough inclined to think the practice of 
printing and selling books by any but memselves, 
an encroachment on the rights of their fraternity ; 
and have need of stronger inducements to circu- 
late academical publications than those of 
another; for, of that mutual co-operation by 
which the general trade is carried on, the 
University can bear no part. Of those whom he 
neither loves nor fears, and from whom he expects 
no reciprocation of good offices, why should any 
man promote the interest but for profit} 1 suppose, 
with all our sCliolastic ignorance of mankiira. we 
are still too knowing to expect that the booksellers 


1 1 suppose the complaint was, that the trustees 
of the Oxford press did not allow the London 
booksellers a sufficient profit upon vending their 
publications. B. 
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will erect themselves into patrons, and buy and 
sell under the influence of a disinterested zeal for 
the promotion of learning. 

“To the* booksellers, if we^ook for either 
honour or profit from our press, not only their 
common .iprofit, but something more must be 
allowed ; and if books, printed at Oxford, are 
expected to be rated at a high price, that price 
must be levied on the public, and paid by the 
ultimate purchaser, not by the intermediate 
agents, what price shall be set upon the book 
is, to the booksellers, wholly indifferent, provided 
that they gain a proportionate profit by negotiat- 
ing the sale. 

“ Why books printed at Oxford should be 
particularly dear, 1 am, however, unable to find. 
We pay no rent ; we inherit many of our instru- 
ments and materials ; lodging and victuals are 
cheaper than at London ; and, therefore, work- 
manship ought, at least, nut to be dearer. Our 
expenses are naturally less than those of book- 
sellers ; and in most cases, communities are con- 
tent with less profit than individuals. 

“It is, perhaps, not considered through how 
many hands a book often passes, before it comes 
into those of the reader ; or what part of the 
profit each hand must retain, as a motive for 
transmitting it to tfle next. . 

“We will call our primary agent in London, 
Mr. Cadcll, who receives our books from us, gives 
them room in his warehouse, and issues them on 
demand : by him they are sold to Mr. Dilly, a 
wholesale bookseller, who sends them into the 
country ; and the last seller is the country book- 
seller. ^ Here are three profits to be paid between 
the printer and the reader, or, in the style of 
commerce, between the manufacturer and the 
consumer ; and if any of these profits is too pen- 
uriously distributed, the process of commerce is 
interrupted. 

“ We are now come to the practical question, 
what is to be dofle? You will tell me, with rea- 
son, that I have said nothing, till I declare^ how 
much, according to my opinion, of the ultimate 
price ought to be distributed through the whole 
succession of sale. 

“ The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very 
great : but le^it be considered before it is refused. 
We must allow, for profit, between thirty and 
thirty-five per ce^. between six and seven 
shillings in the pound ; that is, for every book 
which costs the last buyer twenty shillings, we 
must charge Mr. Cadell with something less than 
fourteen. We must set the copies at fourteen 
shillings each, and superadd what is calldfl the 
quarterly book, or for every hundred books so 
charg^ we must deliver a hundred and four. 

“ The profits will then stand thus : 

“ Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives 
no credit, will be paid for warehouse room and 
attendance hy a shilling profit on each book, and 
his chance of the quarterly- book. 

“ Mr. Dillyi who buys the btlsk for fifteen 
shillings, and who will expect the quarterly-book 
if he takes five-and-twenty, will send it to his 
countrjr-customer at sixteen and sixpence, by 
which, at the hazard of loss, and the certainty of 
long credit, he gains^the regular profit of ten per 
which is expected in the whol^nde trade. 


“The country bookseller, buying at sixteen 
and sixpence, and commonly trusting a consider* 
abltftime, gains but three and sixpence, and if he 
trusts a year, not much more than two and six- 
pence ; otherwise than as he may, perhaps, take 
as long credit as he gives. 

“ With less profit than this, and more you see 
he cannot have, the country bookseller cannot 
live; for his receipts arc small, and his debts 
sometimes bad. 

“ Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr. 
*******'s letter to give you a detail of the 
circulation of books, which, perhaps, every man 
has not had opportunity of knowing ; and whiefi 
those who know it, do not, perhaps, always 
distinctly consider. 

“ 1 am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson." 1 

“ March 12, 1776.” 

Having arrived in London late on 
Friday, the 15th of March, I hastened 
next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, at 
his house ; but found he was removed 
from Johnson’s Court, No. 7, to Bolt 
Court, No. 8, still keeping to his favourite 
Fleet Street. My reflection at the time 
upon this change as marked in my Journal, 
is as follows : I felt a foolish regret that 
he had left a court which bore his name 
but it was not foolish to be affected with 
some tenderness of regard for a place in 
which I had seen him a great deal, from 
whence 1 had often issued a better and a 
happier man than when 1 went in, and 
which had often appeared to my imagin- 
ation while 1 trod its pavement, in the 
solemn darkness of the night, to be 
sacred to wisdom and piety.” Being 
informed that he was at Mr. Thrale’s, in 
the Borough, I hastened thither, and 
found Mrs. Thrale and him at breakfast^ 
I was kindly welcomed. a moment 
he was in a full glow of conversation 
and I felt myself elevated as if brought 
into another state of being. Mrs. Thrale 
and 1 looked to each other while he talked, 
and our looks expressed our congenial 
admiration and affection for him. I shall 
ever recollect this scene with great 

1 1 am happy in giving this full and clear 
statement to the public, to vindicate, by the 
authority of the greatest author of his age, that 
respectable body of men, the booksellers of 
London, from vulgar reflections, as if their profits 
were exorbitant, when, in truth. Dr. Johnson has 
here allowed them more than they usually 
demand. B. 

9 He said, when in Scotland, that he was 
Johnson (^f tlwillH, 
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pleasure. I exclaimed to her, “lam now, 
intellectually, Hermippus Rediviiws^^ 
I am quite restored by him, by transfusion 
of mindy “There are many,” she 
replied, “who admire and respect Mr. 
Johnson ; but you and I love him.” 

He seemed very happy in the near 
prospect of going to Italy with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale. “ But,” said he, “before 
leaving Kngland I am to take a jaunt to Ox- 
ford, Birmingham, my native city Lich- 
field, and my old friend, Dr. Taylor’s, at 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. I shall go in 
a few days, and you, Boswell, shall go 
with me.” I was ready to accompany 
him V being willing even to leave London 
to have the pleasure of his conversation. 

I mentioned with much regret the 
extravagance of the representative of a 
great family in Scotland, by which there 
was danger of its being ruined ; and as 
Johnson respected it for its antiquity, he 
joined with me in thinking it would be 
happy if this person should die. Mrs. 
Thrale seemed shocked at this, as feudal 
barbarity: and said, “I do not under- 
stand this preference of the estate to its 
owner; of the land to the man who 
walks upon that land.” Johnson: 
“Nay, Madam, it is not a preference of 
the land to its owner ; it is the preference 
of a family to an individual. Here is an 
establishment in a country, which is of 
importance for ages, not only to the chief 
but to his people ; an establishment 
which extends upwards and downwards ; 
that this should be destroyed by one idle 
tSlJow is a sa^ thing.” 

He said, “ Entails are good, because it 
is good to preserve in a country a series 
of men, to whom the people are accus- 
tomed to look up to as their leaders. 
But I am for leaving a quantity of land 
in commerce, to excite industry, and 
keep money in the country ; for if no land 
were to be bought in the country, there 
would be qo encouragement to acquire 
wealth, because a family could not be 
founded there ; or if it were acquired, it 
must be carried away to another country 
where land maybe bought. And although 

1 See p, 141, note x. Cohausen's theoiy was 
that life could be prolonged by the tr^sp^ration 
of young Breath by old lungs. Croker! 


the land in every country will remain the 
same, and be as fertile where there is no 
money, as wtiere there b, ytt all that 
portion of the happiness of civil life, 
which is produced by money circulating 
in a country, will be lost. ” Boswell : 
“ Then, Sir, would it be for the advan- 
tage of a country that all its lands were 
sold at once?” Johnson: “So far. 
Sir, as money produces good, it would be 
an advantage ; for, then that country 
would have as much money circulating in 
it as it is worth. But to be sure thb 
would be counterbalanced by disadvan- 
tages attending a total change of 
proprietors. ” 

1 expressed my opinion that the power 
of entailing should be limited thus : 
“That there should be one third, or 
perhaps one half the land of a country 
kept free from commercq ; that the pro- 
portion allowed to be entailed, should be 
parcelled out so that no family could 
entail above a certain quantity. Let a 
family, according to the abilities of its 
representatives, be richer or poorer in 
different generations, or always rich if its 
representatives be always wise: but let 
its absolute permanency be moderate. In 
this way we should be certain of there 
being always a number of established 
roots; and as in the couij^e of nature, 
there is in every age an extinction of some 
families, there would be continual 
openings for men ambitious of per- 
petuity, to plant a stock in the entail 
ground.”® Johnson: “Why, Sir, 
mankind will be better able*' to regulate 
the system of entails, wlf^n the evil of too 
much land being locked up by them is 
felt, than we can do at present when it is 
not felt.” 

1 mentioned Dr. Adam Smith’s book 

3 The privilege of oeri^tuating in a family an 
estate and arms indefeasihly from generation to 
generation, is enjoyed by none of his Majesty's 
subjects except in Scotland^ where the legal 
fiction of fino and recovery is unknown. It is 
a privilege so^Qiroud, that I should^ think it would 
be proper to nave the exercise of it deMndent on 
the royal prerogative. It seems absurd to permit 
the power of perpetuating their representation, to 
men, who having had no eminent merit, have 
truly no name. The King, as the impartial 
father of his people, would never refuse to grant 
the privilege to those who deserved it. B. 
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on “ The Wealth of Nations,” which was 
just published, and that Sir John Pringle 
had observM to me, that Dr.* Smith, who 
had never been in trade, could not be 
expected to write well on that subject any 
more than a lawyer upon physic. John- 
son : ** He is mistaken, Sir : a man who 
has never been engaged in trade himself 
may undoubtedly write well upon trade, 
and there is nothing which requires more 
to be illustrated by philosophy than trade 
does. As to mere wealth, that is to say, 
money, it is clear that one nation or one 
individual cannot increase its store but by 
making another poorer : but trade 
procures what is more valuable, the 
reciprocation of the peculiar advantages 
of different countries. A merchant 
seldom thinks but of his own particular 
trade. To write a good book upon it, a 
man must have extensive views. It is 
not necessary to have practised, to write 
well upon a subject.” I mentioned law 
as a subject on which no man could write 
well without practice. Johnson : 
“Why, Sir, in England, where so much 
money is to be got by the practise of the 
law, most of our writers upon it have 
been in practice ; though Blackstone had 
not been much in practice when he 
published his * Commentaries.* But upon 
the Continent, the great writers on law 
have not all been in practice : Grotius, 
indeed, was ; but Puffendorf was not, 
Burlamaqui was not. ’* 

When we had talked of the great 
consequence which a man acquired by 
being employed in his profession, I 
suggested a douot of the justice of the 
general opinion, that it is improper in 
a lawyer to solicit employment ; for 
why, I urged, should it not be ecmally 
allowable to solicit that as the means of 
consequence, as it is to solicit votes to 
be elected a member of Parliament? 
Mr. Strahan had told me that a country- 
man of his and mine, who had risen to 
eminence in the law, had, when first 
making his way, solicited hiA to get him 
employed in city causes. Johnson : 
“Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits; 
but when once it is certain that a law- 
suit is to go on, there is nothing wrong 
in a lawyer’s endeavouring that ne shall 


have the benefit, rather !han another.” 
Bosvtell : “You would not solicit 
employment. Sir, if you were a lawyer.” 
Johnson: “No, Sir; but not because 
I should think it wrong, but because I 
should disdain it.” This was a good 
distinction, which will be felt by men of 
just pride. He proceeded : “ However, 

I would not have a lawyer to be wanting 
to himself in using fair means. I 
would have him to inject a little hint' 
now and then, to prevent his being 
overlooked.” 

Lord Mountstuart’s bill for a Scotch 
militia, in supporting which his Lordship 
had made an able speech in the House of 
Commons, was now a pretty general 
topic of conversation. — ^Johnson: “As 
Scotland contributes so little land-tax 
towards the general support of the nation, 
it ought not to have a militia paid out of 
the general fund, unless it should be 
thought for the general interest, that Scot- 
land should be protected from an invasion, 
which no man can think will happen ; for 
what enemy would invade Scotland, where 
there is nothing to be got ? No, Sir ; 
now that the Scotch have not the pay of 
English soldiers spent among them, as so 
many troops are sent abroad, they are 
trying to get money another way, by 
having a militia paid. If they are afraid, 
and seriously desire to have an armed 
force to defend them, they should pay for 
it. Your scheme is to retain a part of 
your land-tax, by making us pay and 
clothe your militia.” Boswell: “You 
should not talk of we and^<7w. Sir : thr-” 
is now a Union'' John^^)N : “There 
must be a distinction of interest, while 
the proportions of land-tax are so unequal. 
If Yorkshire should say, ‘ Instead of pay- 
ing our land-tax, we will keep a greater 
number of militia,* it would be unreason- 
able.” In this argument my friend was 
certainly in the wrong. The land tax 
is as unequally proportioned between 
different parts of England ‘as between 
England and Scotland ; nay, it is 
considerably unequal in Scotland itself. 
But the land-tax is but a small 
part of the numerous branches of public 
revenue, all of which Scotland pays pre- 
cisely aj England does. A Frejich inva- 
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sion made in Scotland would soon 
penetrate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed 
obligation in settling estates : — “ Where 
a man gets the unlimited property of an 
estate, there is no obligation upon him in 
justice to leave it to one person rather 
than to another. There is a motive of 
preference ixomkindness^ and this kindness ; 
is generally entertained for the nearest 
relation. If I owe a particular man a sum 
of money, I am obliged to let that man 
have the next money I get, and cannot in 
justice let another have it : but if I owe 
money to no man, I may dispose of what 
I get as I please. There is not a debiium 
justiticB to a man’s next heir ; there is only 
a dehitum caritatis. It is plain, then, 
that I have morally a choice, according to 
my liking. If I have a brother in want, 
he has a claim from affection to my assist- 
ance ; but if I have also a brother in 
want, whom I like better, he has a pre- 
ferable claim. 1'he right of an heir-at- 
law is only this, that he is to have the 
succession to an estate, in case no other 
person is appointed to it by the owner. 
His right is merely preferable to that of 
the King.” 

We got into a boat to cross over to 
Blackfriars ; and as we moved along the 
Thames, 1 talked to him of a little 
volume, which, altogether unknown to 
him, was advertised to be published in a 
few days, under the title of “Johnson- 
iana, or Bon-Mots of Dr. Johnson.”^ 
Johnson : “ Sir, it is a mighty impudent 
nRhg.” Bos^vell : ** Pray, Sir, could 
you have no redress if you were to 
prosecute a publisher for bringing out, 
under your name, what you never said, 
and ascribing to you dull stupid nonsense, 
or making you swear profanely, as many 
ignorant relaters of your bon-mots do ? ” 
Johnson : “No, Sir; there will always 
be some truth mixed with the falsehood, 
and how ca^ it be ascertained how much 
is true and how much is false ? ^ Besides, 
Sir, what damages would a juiygive me for 
having been represented as swearing?” 
Boswell : *M think, Sir, you should at 

1 A contemptible jest-book, full of indecencies, 
and with very little of Johnson in it. l^roker. 


least disavow such a publication, because 
the world and posterity might with much 
plausible fouhdation say, * Here is a 
volume which was publicly advertised and 
came out in Dr. Johnson’s own time, and, 
by his silence, was admitted by him to be 
genuine.’ ” Johnson : “I shall give my- 
self no trouble about the matter.” 

He was, perhaps, above suffering from 
such spurious publications ; but I could 
not help thinking, that many men would 
be much injured in their reputation, by 
having absurd and vicious sayings imputed 
to them ; and that redress ought in such 
cases to be given. 

He said, “The value of every story 
depends on its being true. A story is a 
picture either of an individual or of 
hiiman nature in general : if it be false, it 
is"a picture of nothing. For instance : 
suppose a man should tell that Johnson, 
befbre setting out for Italy, as he had to 
cross the Alps, sat down to make himself 
wings. This many people would believe ; 
but it would be a picture of nothing. * ♦ * 
« * * * (naming a worthy friend of ours) 
used to think a story, a story, till 1 shewed 
him that truth was essential to it.” I ob- 
served, that Foote entertained us with 
stories which were not true ; but that, in- 
deed, it was properly not as narratives that 
Foote’s stories pleased us, ^ut as collec- 
tions of ludicrous images. Johnson ; 
“ Foote is quite impartial, for he tells lies 
of every body.” 

The importance of strict and scrupulous 
veracity cannot be too often ^inculcated. 
Johnson was known t{> be so rigidly 
attentive to it, that even in his common 
conversation the slightest circumstance 
was mentioned with exact precision. 
The ^knowledge of his having such a 
principle and habit made his friends have 
a perfect reliance on the truth of every 
thing that he told, however it might have 
been doubted if told by many others. 
As an instance of this, 1 may mention 
an odd incident which he related as 
having haplj)iened to him one night in 
Fleet Street. “A gentlewoman,” said 
he, “ begged 1 woula nve her my arm to 
assist her in crossing the street, which 1 
accordin^l;^ did ; upon which she offered 
I me a shilling, supposing me to be the 
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watchman. I perceived that she was 
somewhat in liquor.” This, if told by 
most peopfb, would have iJeen thought 
an invention ; when told by Johnson, it 
was believed by his friends as much as if 
they had seen what passed. 

We landed at the Temple Stairs, 
where we parted. 

I found him in the evening in Mrs. 
Williams’s room. We talked of religious 
orders. He said : “ It is as unreasonable 
for a man to go into a Carthusian con- 
vent for fear of being immoral, as for a 
man to cut off his hands for fear he 
should steal. There is, indeed, great 
resolution in the immediate act of dis- 
membering himself ; but when that is 
once done, he has no longer any merit : 
for though it is out of his power to steal, 
yet he may all his life be a thief in his 
heart. So when a man has once become 
a Carthusian, he is obliged to contin\ie 
so, whether he chooses it or not. Their 
silence, too, is absurd. We read in the 
Gospel of the Apostles being sent to 
preach, but not to hold their tongues. 
All severity that does not tend to increase 
good, or prevent evil, is idle. I said to 
the Lady Abbess of a convent, * Madam, 

ou are here, not for the love of virtue, 

ut the fear of vice. ’ She said, * She 
should remember this as long as she 
lived.’” I thought it hard to give her 
this view of her situation, when she could 
not help it ; and, indeed, I wondered at 
the whole of what he now said ; because, 
both in his “ Rambler ” and “ Idler,” he 
treats religious ^austerities with much 
solemnity of respect. 

Finding him still persevering in his 
abstinence from wine, I ventured to speak 
to him of it. — Johnson: *‘Sir, I Jiave 
no objection to a man’s drinking wine, if 
he can do it in moderation. I found 
myself apt to go to excess in it, and 
therefore, after having been for some 
time without it, on account of illness, I 
thought it better not to return to it. 
Every man is to judge for hinifblf, accord- 
ing to the effects wnich he experiences. 
One of the fathers tells us, he found fast- 
ing made him so peevish that he did not 
practise it.” 

Though he often enlarged upon the 


evil of intoxication, he was by no means 
harsh and unforgiving to those who in- 
dulged in occasional excess of wine. 
One of his friends, I well remember, 
came to sup at a tavern with him and 
some other gentlemen, and too plainly 
discovered that he had drunk too much 
at dinner. When one who loved mischief, 
thinking to produce a severe censure, 
asked Johnson, a few days afterwards,, 
“Well, Sir, what did your friend say to 
you, as an apology for being in such a 
situation?” Johnson answered, “Sir, he 
said all that a man should say ; he said he 
was sorry for it.” 

I heard him once give a very judicious 
practical advice upon this subject : “A 
man who has been drinking wine at all 
freely, should never go into a new com- 
pany. With those who have partaken wine 
with him, he may be pretty well in unison ; 
but he will probably be offensive, or 
appear ridiculous, to other people.’* 

He allowed very great influence to 
education. “I do not deny. Sir, but 
there is some original difference in minds ; 
but it is nothing in comparison of what 
is formed by education. We may instance 
the science of numbers, which all minds 
are equally capable of attaining : yet we 
find a prodigious difference in the powers 
of different men, in that respect, after 
they are grown up, because their minds 
have been more or less exercised in it : 
and I think the same cause will explain 
the difference of excellence in other things, 
gradations admitting always some differ- 
ence in the first principles. ” 

This is a difficult subject ; but it is best 
to hope that diligence may do a great 
deal. We are sure of what it can do, in 
increasing our mechanical force and 
dexterity. 

I again visited him on Monday. He 
took occasion to enlaige, as he often did, 
upon the wretchedness of a sea-life. “A 
ship is worse than a jail. Tl^ere is, in a 
jail, better air, better company, better 
conveniency of every kind ; and a ship 
has the additional disadvantage of being 
in danger. When men come to like a 
seadife, they are not fit to live on land. ” — 
“ Then,” said I, “it would be cruel in a 
father to breed his son to the sea.”, John- 
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SON : ** It would be cruel in a father wHo 
thinks as I do. Men go to sea be{pre 
they know the unhappiness of that way 
of life ; and when they have come to 
know it, they cannot escape from it, 
because it is then too late to choose 
another profession ; as indeed is generally 
the case with men, when they have once 
engaged in any particular way of life.” 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was 
fixed for our proposed jaunt, we met in 
the morning at the Somerset coffee-house 
in the Strand, where we were taken up 
by the Oxford coach. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect, 
and agentleman of Merton College, whom 
we did not know, had the fourth seat. 
We soon got into conversation ; for it 
was very remarkable of Johnson, that 
the presence of a stranger had no restraint 
upon his talk. I observed that Garrick, 
who was about to quit the stage, would 
soon have an easier life. Johnson : “I 
doubt that. Sir.” Bosvi^ell: “Why, 
Sir, he will be Atlas with the burden off 
his back.” Johnson : “ But I know 
not. Sir, if he will be so steady with- 
out his load. However, he should 
never play any more, but be entirely the 
gentleman, and not partly the player : he 
should no longer subject himself to be 
hissed by a mob, or to be insolently 
treated % performers, whom he used 
to rule with a high hand, and who would 
gladly retaliate.’" Boswell: “I think 
he should play once a year for the benefit 
of decayed actors, as it has been said he 
iReans to dq,” Johnson : “Alas, Sir ! 
he will soon be a decayed actor himself.” 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation 
of ornamental architecture, such as mag- 
nificent columns supporting a portico, or 
expensive pilasters supporting merely 
their own capitals, “because it consumes 
labour disproportionate to its utility.” 
For the same reason he satirised statuary. 
“ Painting,” said he, “ consumes labour 
not disproportionate to its effect ; but a 
fellow will hack half a year at a block of 
marble to make something in stone that 
hardly resembles a man. The value of 
statuary is o^ing to its difficulty. You 
would not value the finest head cut upon 
a carroty” Here he seemed to me to be 


strangely deficient in taste ; for surely 
statuary is a noble art of imitation, and 
preserves a wonderful expression of the 
varieties of the human frame : and 
although it must be allowed that the 
circumstances of difficulty enhance the 
value of a marble head, we should con- 
sider, that if it requires a lon^ time in the 
performance, it has a proportionate value 
in durability. 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. 
Dr. Johnson kept him in subjection, but 
with a kindly authority. The spirit of 
the artist, however, rose against what he 
thought a Gothic attack, and he made a 
brisk defence. “What, Sir, will you 
allow no value to beauty in architecture 
or in statuary? Why should we allow it 
then in writing ? Why do you take the 
trouble to give us so many fine allusions, 
and bright images, and elegant phrases ? 
Y«^u might convey all your instruction with- 
out these ornaments.” Johnson smiled 
with complacency ; but said, “ Why, Sir, 
all these ornaments are useful, because 
they obtain an easier reception for truth ; 
but a building is not at all more conveni- 
ent for being decorated with superfluous 
carved work."* 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to 
make one reply to Dr. Johnson, which he 
allowed to be excellent. Johnson censured 
him for taking down a chur^ which might 
have stood many years, and building a 
new one at a different place, for no other 
reason but that there might be a direct 
road to a new bridge ; and his expression 
was, “ You are taking a chuivh out of the 
way, that the people mrf/ go in a straight 
line to the bridge.’* — “No, Sir,” said 
Gwyn, “ I am putting the church m the 
way, that the people may not go out of 
the Johnson ^with a hearty loud 

laugh of approbation): “ Speak no more. 
Rest your colloquial fame upon this.” 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. John- 
son and I went directly to University 
College, but were disappointed on finding 
that one olT. the fellows, his friend Mr. 
Scott, who accompanied him from New- 
castle to Edinburgh, was gone td the 
country. We put up at the Angel Inn, 
and passed the evening by ourselves in 
easy and familiar conversation. Talking 
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of constitutional melancholy, he observed, 
man so afflicted, Sir, must divert 
distressing thoughts, and not combat with 
them.” B&SWELL: “May not he think 
them down. Sir?” Johnson: “No, 
Sir. To attempt to think them down is 
madness. He should have a lamp constantly 
burning in his bed-chamber during the 
night, and if wakefully disturbed, take a 
book and read, and compose himself to 
rest. To have the management of the 
mind is a great art, and it may be attained 
in a considerable degree by experience 
and habitual exercise.” Boswell : 
“ Should not he provide amusements for 
himself? Would it not, for instance, be 
right for him to take a course of chemis- 
try?” Johnson: “Let him take a 
course of chemistry, or a course of rope- 
dancing, or a course of anything to which 
he is inclined at the time. Let him con- 
trive to have as many retreats for his mind 
as he can, as many things to which it can 
fly from itself. Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy * is a valuable work. It is, 
perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But 
there is a great spirit and great power in 
what Burton says, when he writes from 
his own mind.” 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, 
Master of University College, with whom 
Dr. Johnson conferred on the most ad- 
vantageous mode of disposing of the 
books printed at the Clarendon press, on 
which subject his letter has been inserted 
in a former page. I often had occasion 
to remark, Johnson loved business, loved 
to have his ^isdom actually operate on 
real life. Dr. W|therell and I talked of 
him without reserve in his own presence. 
Wetherell : “ I would have given him 
a hundred guineas if he would have 
written a preface to his ‘ Political Traqts,’ 
by way of a Discourse on the British 
Constitution.” Boswell ; “ Dr. John- 
son, though in his writings, and upon all 
occasions, a great friend to the Constitu- 
tion both in Church and State, has never 
written expressly in support of either. 
There is really a claim upon him for both. 
I am sure he could give a volume of no 
great bulk upon each, which would com- 
prise all the substance, and with his 
spirit would effectually maintain them. 


He should erect a fort on |he confines of 
each.” I could perceive that he was dis- 
ple£6ed with this dialogue. He burst out, 
“ Why should / be always writing ? ” I 
hoped he was conscious that the debt was 
just, and meant to discharge it, though 
he disliked being dunned. 

We then went to Pembroke College, 
and waited on his old friend Dr. Adams, 
the Master of it, whom I found to be a 
most polite, pleasing, communicative man. ■ 
Before his advancement to the headship 
of his college, I had intended to go and 
visit him at Shrewsbury, where he was 
rector of St. Chad’s, in order to get from 
him what particulars he could recollect 
of Johnson’s academical life. He now 
obligingly gave me part of that authentic 
information, which, with what I after- 
wards owed to his kindness, will be found 
incorporated in its proper place in this 
work. 

Dr. Adams had distinguished himself 
by an able answer to David Hume’s 
“ Essay on Miracles.” He told me he 
had once dined in company with Hume 
in London : that Hume shook hands 
with him, and said, “You have treated 
me much better than I deserve ; ” and 
that they exchanged visits. I took the 
liberty to object to treating an infidel 
writer with smooth civility. Where there 
is a controversy concerning a passage in 
a classic author, or concerning a question 
in antiquities, or any other subject in 
which human happiness is not deeply 
interested, a man may treat his antagonist 
with politeness and even respect. But 
where the controversy is co/fcerning the 
truth of religion, it is of such vast im- 
portance to him who maintains it to 
obtain the victory, that the person of an 
opponent ought not to be spared. If a 
man firmly believes that religion is an in- 
valuable treasure, he will consider a 
writer who endeavours to deprive man- 
kind of it as a robber ; he will look upon 
him as odious^ though the infidel might 
think himself in the right. A robber 
who reasons as the gang do in the 
“Beggars* Opera,” who call themselves 
practical philosophers, and may have as 
I much sincerity as pernicious speculative 
I philosophers, is not the less an object of 
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just indignatiofki. An abandoned profli- the victor must have the better of the 
gate may think that it is not wron? to argument, for he may take the weak side ; 
debauch my wife ; but shall I, therefore, but hissuperforityof parts an4>knowledge 
not detest him ? And if I catch him in will necessarily appear : and he to whom 
making an attempt, shall I treat him with he thus shews himself superior is lessened 
politeness? No, I will kick him down in the eyes of the young men. You know 
stairs, or run him through the body ; that it was said, * MalUm cum Scaligero errare 
is, if I really love my wife, or have a true quam cum Clavio recte sapcre,* In the 
rational notion of honour. An infidel same manner take Bentley’s and Jason de 
then shall not be treated handsomely by Nores* ‘Comments upon Horace,’ you 
’a Christian, merely because he endeavours will admire Bentley more when wrong, 
to rob with ingenuity. I do declare how- than Jason when right.” 
ever, that 1 am exceedingly unwilling to We walked with Dr. Adams into the 
be provoked to anger, and could I be Master’s garden, and into the common- 
persuaded that truth would not suffer room. Johnson (after a reverie of 
from a cool moderation in its defenders, meditation): “Ay! here I used to play 
I should wish to preserve good humour, at draughts with Phil. Jones and Fludyer. 
at least, in every controversy ; nor, indeed, Jones loved beer, and did not get very 
do I see why a man should lose his forward in the Church. Fludyer turned 
temper while he does all he can to refute out a scoundrel, a Whig, and said he was 
an opponent. I think ridicule may be ashamed of having been bred at Oxford, 
fairly used against an infidel ; for instance, He had a living at Putney, and got under 
if he be an ugly fellow, and yet absurdly the eye of some retainers to the Court at 
vain of his person, wc may contrast his that time, and so became a violent Whig : 
appearance with Cicero’s beautiful image but he had been a scoundrel all along to 
of Virtue, could she be seen. Johnson be sure.” Boswell: “Was he a scoun- 
coincided with me and said : “ When a drel. Sir, in any other way than that of 
man voluntarily engages in an important being a political scoundrel ? Did he cheat 
controversy, he is to do all he can to lessen at draughts ? ” Johnson : “ Sir, we 
his antagonist, because authority from per- never played for money I' 
sonal respect has much weight with most He then carried me to visit a Dr. 
people, and often more than reasoning. Bentham, Canon of Christ Church, and 
If my antagonist writes bad language, Divinity professor, with whose learned 
though that may not be essential to the and lively conversation we^ were much 
question, 1 will attack him for his bad pleased. He gave us an invitation to 
language.” Adams: “You would not dinner, which Dr. Johnson told me was 
jostle a chimney-sweeper.” Johnson : a high honour. “ Sir, it is a great thing to 
^ Yes, Sir, if it were necessary to jostle dine with the Canons of Chfist Chur^.” 
him down,*^ We could not accept hij invitation, as we 

Dr. Adams told us, that in some of were engaged to dine at University Col- 
the colleges at Oxford, the Fellows had lege. We had an excellent dinner there, 
excluded the students from social inter- with the Master and Fellows, it being 
course with them in the common-room. St.‘Cuthbert’s day, which is kept by them 
Johnson : “ They are in the right. Sir : as a festival, ^ he was a saint of Durham, 
there can be no real conversation, no fair with which this college is much connected, 
exertion of mind amongst them, if the We drank tea with Dr. Home, late 
young men are by ; for a man who has President of Magdalen College, and 
a character does not choose to stake it in Bishop of Norwich, of whose abilities, 
their presence.” Boswell: “But, Sir, in differed* respects, the public has had 
may there not be vei^ good conversation eminent proofs, and the esteem annexed 
without a contest for superiority ? ” John- to whose chai^ter was increased by 
SON: “No animated conversation. Sir, knowing him personally. He had talked of 
for it cannot be but one or other will publishing an edition of Walton’s “Lives,” 
come (\ff superior. I do not mean that twt had laid aside that design, upon Dr« 
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Johnson’s telling him, from mistake, that 
Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had 
wished to negotiate between Lord Hailes 
and him, that one or other should 
perform so good a work. Johnson : 
“In order to do it well, it will be 
necessary to collect all the editions of 
Walton’s “ Lives.” By way of adapting 
the book to the taste of the present age, 
they have, in a late edition, left out a 
vision which he relates Dr. Donne had, 
but it should be restored ; and there 
should be a critical catalogue given of the 
works of the different persons whose lives 
were written by Walton, and therefore their 
works must be carefully read by the editor. ” 
We then went to Trinity College, where 
he introduced me to Mr. Thomas Warton, 
with whom we passed a part of the even- 
ing. We talked of biography. — ^John- 
son : “ It is rarely well executed. They 
only who live with a man can write hv 
life with any genuine exactness and dis- 
crimination ; and few people who have 
lived with a man know what to remark 
about him. The chaplain of a late 
Bishop, whom I was to assist in writing 
some memoirs of his Lordship, could tell 
me scarcely any thing.”^ 

I said, Mr. Robert Dodsley’s life should 
be written, as he had been so much con- 
nected with the wits of his time, and by 
his literary merit had raised himself from 
the station of a footman. Mr. Warton 
said, he had published a little volume 
under the title of “ The Muse in Livery.” 
Johnson : “I doubt whether Dodsley’s 
brother would thank a man who should 
write his life ; ye9 Dodsley himself was 
not unwilling that his original low con- 
dition should be recollected. When Lord 
Lyttelton’s * Dialogues of the Dead ’ came 
out, one of which is between Apicius, ^n 
ancient epicure, and Dartineuf,^ a modern 
epicure, Dodsley said to me, *I knew 

1 It has been mentioned to me by an accurate 
English friend that Dr. Johnson could never 
have used the phrase almost aotk^g^ as not 
being Engli^ ; and therefore I have put another 
in its place. At the same time, I am not quite 
convinced it is not good English. For the best 
writers use this phrase “ little or nothing; ** i..e. 
almost so little as to be nothing. B. i 

^ This gentleman,, whose proper name was 
Charles Dartiquenave (pronounced and com- 


Dartineuf well, for I was f)nce his foot- 
man.’ ” 

BiSgraphy led us to speak of Dr. John 
Campbell, who had written a consider- 
able part of the “ Biographia Britannica.” 
Johnson, though he valued him highly, 
was of opinion that there was not so much 
in his great work, “A Political Survey 
of Great Britain,” as the world had been 
taught to expect and had said to me, 
that he believed Campbell’s disappoint- 
ment on account of the bad success of 
that work, had killed him. He this even- 
ing observed of it, “That work was his 
death.” Mr. Warton, not adverting to 
his meaning, answered, * ‘ I believe so ; 
from the great attention he bestowed on 
it.” Johnson: “Nay, Sir, he died of 
want of attention, if he died at all by that 
book.” 

We talked of a work much in vogue at 
that time, written in a very mellifluous 
style, but which, under pretext of another 
subject, contained much artful infidelity.^ 
I said it was not fair to attack us un- 
expectedly ; he should have warned us of 
our danger, before we entered his garden 
of flowery eloquence, by advertising, 
“Spring-guns and men-traps set here.” 
The author had been an Oxonian, and 
was remembered there for having “ turned 
Papist.” I observed, that as he had 
changed several times— from the Church 
of England to the Church of Rome, — 
from the Church of Rome to infidelity,— 
I did not despair yet of seeing him a me- 
thodist preacher. Johnson, (laughing) : 
“ It is said, that his range has been more 
extensive, and that he has %nce been 
Mahometan. ’ However, now that he has 

monly written DarttneuO- is now only recollected 
as a celebrated epicure [see limitations of 
Horace. Sat. ii. z.] ; but he was a man of wit, 
pleasure, and political importance at the begin- 
ning of the last century,— the associate of Swift, 
Pope, Addison and Steele — a contributor to The 
Tatler^ and a member of the Kit-Cat Club. He 
was Paymaster of the Board of Works, and 
Surveyor of the Royal Gardens, and died in 1737. 
Croker. 

3 Yet surely it is a very u.seful work, and of 
wonderful research and labour for one man to 
have executed. B. 

4 Gibbon’s peat work, the first volume of which 
was published on Feb. z, Z776. 

5 See Macaulay’s essay on Croker’s edition of 
the Life. 
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published his Infidelity, he will probably 
persist in it.” Boswell: “I am not 
quite sure of that, Sir.” 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having 
published his ** Christian Hero,” with the 
avowed purpose of obliging himself to 
lead a religious life ; yet, that his conduct 
was by no means strictly suitable. John- 
son : “ Steele, I believe, practised the 
lighter vices. ” 

Mr. Warton being engaged, could not 
sup with us at our inn ; we had therefore 
another evening by ourselves. I asked 
Johnson, whether a man’s being forward 
to make himself known to eminent 
people, and seeing as much of life, and 
petting as much information as he could 
m every way, was not yet lessening him- 
self by his forwardness. Johnson : “No, 
Sir ; a man always makes himself greater 
as he increases his knowledge. ” 

I censured some ludicrous fantastic 
dialogues between two coach-horses and 
other such stuff, which Baretti had lately 
published. He joined with me, and said, 
“Nothing odd will do long. * Tristram 
Shandy* did not last.” I expre.ssed a! 
desire to be acquainted with a lady who 
had been much talked of, and universally 
celebrated for extraordinary address and 
insinuation.^ Johnson : “ Never believe 
extraordinary characters which you hear 
of people. Depend upon it. Sir, they are 
exaggerated. You do not see one man 
shoot a great deal higher than another.” 
I mentioned Mr, Burke. Johnson ; 
“Yes; Burke is an extraordinary man. 
His stream of mind is perpetual.” It is 
very pleasfiig to me to record, that John- 
.soas high estimation of the talents of 
this gentleman was uniform from their 
early acquaintance. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
informs me, that when Mr. Burke was 
first elected a Member of Parliament, and 
Sir John Hawkins expressed a wonder 
at his attaining a seat, Johnson said, 

1 Margalet Rudd, mistress of one of the 
brothers Perreau, who were about this time 
hanged for forgery. She betrayed her accom- 
plices, who, in return, charged her with the 
forgery, alleging that they were mere dupes and 
instruments in her hands, and exaggerating her 
^wers of address and fascination to the utmost. 
This, according to Croker, was the sole foundation 
for thepharacter given her by Boswell. 


“ Now we who know Mr. Burke, know 
that he will be one of the first men in 
the country.” And once, when Johnson 
was ill, ana unable to exert himself as 
much as usual without fatigue, Mr. 
Burke having been mentioned, he said, 
“That fellow calls forth all my powers. 
Were 1 to see Burke now it would kill 
me.** So much was he accustomed to 
consider conversation as a contest, and 
such was his notion of Burke as aii 
opponent. 

Next morning, Thursday, March 2i, we 
set out in a post-chaise to pursue our 
ramble. It was a delightful day and we 
rode through Blenheim Park. When 1 
looked at the magnificent bridge built by 
John Duke of Marlborough, over a small 
rivulet, and recollected the epigram made 
upon it — 

‘*The lofty arch his high ambition shews, 

•• The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows : ” 

and saw that now, by the genius of 
Brown, a magnificent body of water was 
collected, I said, “They have drowned 
the epigram.** I observed to him, while 
in the midst of the noble scene around us, 
“You and I, Sir, have, I think, seen 
together the extremes of what can be seen 
in Britain — the wild rough island of Mull, 
and Blenheim Park.** 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel 
House, where he expatiated on the felicity 
of England in its taverns and inns, and 
triumphed over the French for not having, 
in any perfection, the tavern life. “ There 
is no private house,** said J|e, “in which 
people can enjoy themf elves so well as in a 
capital tavern. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much gran- 
deur, ever so much elegance, ever so much 
desire that every body should be easy ; in 
the nature of things it cannot be : there 
must always be some degree of care and 
anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests ; the guests 
are anxious to be agreeable to him : and 
no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, 
can as freely command what is in another 
man’s house, as if it were his own. 
Whereas, at a tavern, there is a geneial 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you 
are welcome: and the more noise you 
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make, the more trouble you give, the 
more good things you call ^r, the wel- 
comer you are. No servants will attend 
you with the alacrity which waiters do, 
who are incited by the prospect of an 
immediate reward in proportion as they 
lease. No, Sir ; there is nothing which 
as yet been contrived by man, by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good 
tavern or inn. He then repeated, with 
great emotion, Shenstone’s lines : 

" Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round 
Where'er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” ^ 

My illustrious friend, I thought, did 
not sufficiently admire Shenstone. That 
ingenious and elegant gentleman’s opinion 
of Johnson appears in one of his letters to 
Mr. Greaves, dated Feb. 9, 1760. “I 
have lately been reading one or two voV 
umes of the “ Rambler” ; who, excepting 
against some few hardnesses * in his man- 
ner, and the want of more examples to 
enliven, is one of the most nervous, most 
perspicuous, most concise, most harmon- 
ious prose writers I know. A learned 
. diction improves by time. ” 

In the afternoon, as we were driven 
rapidly along in the post-chaise, he said 

1 Sir John Hankins has preserved very few 
Memorabilia of Johnson. There is, however, to 
be found, in his bulky tome, a very excellent one 
upon this subject. " In contradiction to those, 
who, having a wife and children, prefer domestic 
enjoyments to those which a tavern affords, I 
have heard hin^ assert, that a tavern chair was 
ike throne of human Micity . — * As soon,’ said he, 

' as I enter the door J[ a tavern, I experience an 
oblivion of care, and of freedom from solicitude : 
when 1 am seated, 1 find the master courteous, 
and the servants obsequious to my call ; anxious 
to know and ready to^ supply my wants: wine 
there exhilarates my spirits, and prompts mC to 
free conversation and an interchange of discourse 
with those whom I most love : I dogmatise and 
am contradicted, and in this conflict of opinion 
and sentiments I And delight.’ ” B. 

S We happened to lie this night at the inn at 
Henley, where Shenstone wrote these lines. I give 
them as they are found in the^ corrected edition of 
his Works, publi^ed after his deadft In Dods- 
le/s collection the stanza runs thus : 

** Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Whate'er his various tour has beem 
May sigh to think how oft he found 
warmest welcome at an inn.” B. 

8 He too often makes use of the abstract fpr 
the concrete, Shenstone. B. 


to me, “ Life has not many things better 
than^his.” 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and drank tea and coffee ; and it pleased 
me to be with him upon the classic ground 
of Shakespeare’s native place. 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer’s 
“Fleece.’’ — “The subject. Sir, cannot 
be made poetical. How can a man write 
poetically of serges and druggets! Yet 
you will hear many people talk to you 
gravely of that excellent poem, ‘The 
Fleece.’” Having talked of Grainger’s 
“ Sugar-Cane,” I mentioned to him Mr. 
Langton’s having told me, that this poem, 
when read in manuscript at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, had made all the assembled 
wits burst into a laugh, when, after much 
blank- verse pomp, the poet began a new 
paragraph thus : 

“ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.” 

And what increased the ridicule was, that 
one of the company, who sidy overlooked 
the reader, perceived that the word had 
been originally mice^ and had been 
altered rats^ as more dignified.^ 

This passage does not appear in the 
printed work ; Dr. Grainger, or some of 
his friends, it should seem, haying become 

* Such is this little laughable incident, which 
has been often related. Dr. Percy, the Bishopof 
Dromore, who was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Grainger, and has a particular regard for his 
memory, has communicated to me the following 
explanation: “The passage in question was 
originally not liable to such a perversion : for 
the author having occasion in tb^ part of his 
work to mention the havoc made by rats and 
mice, had introduced the subject in a kind of 
mock heroic, and a parody of Homer’s liattle of 
the frogs and mice, invoking the Muse of the old 
Grecian bard in an elegant and well-turned 
manner. In that state 1 had seen it ; but after- 
wards, unknown to me and other friends, he had 
been persuaded, contrary to his own better 
judgment, to alter it, .so as to produce the un- 
lucky effect above-mentioned.” The above was 
written by the Bishop when he had not the 
poem itself to recur to ; and though ^he account 
given was true of it at one penod, yet as Dr. 
Grainger afterwards altered the pa.ssage in 
I question, the remarks in the text do not now 
I apply to the printed poem. The Bishop gives 
I this character of Dr.^ Grainger : — “ He was not 
only a nun of genius and learning, but had 
many excellent virtues ; being one of the . most 
^nerous, fpendly, and benevolent men I ever 
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sensible that introducing even rats in a 
grave poem, might be liable to bifnter. 
He, however, could not bring himself to 
relinquish the idea ; for they are thus, in 
a still more ludicrous manner, periphrasti- 
cally exhibited in his poem as it now 
stands : 

'* Nor with less waste the whisker’d vermin race, 

A countless clan, despoil the lowland cane.” 

Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was 
an agreeable man ; a man that would do 
any good that was in his power. His 
translation of Tibullus, he thought, was 
very well done ; but “ The Sugar-Cane, 
a Poem,’’ did not please him ; ^ for, he 
exclaimed, ** What could he make of a 
sugar-cane ? One might as well write the 
‘ Parsley-bed, a Poem ; ’ or * The Cab- 
bage-garden, a Poem. ’ ” Boswell : “You 
must then pickle your cabbage with the 
sal atiicum.^* Johnson: “You know 
there is already * The Hop-Garden, a 
Poem : ’ and, I think, one could say a 
great deal about cabbage. The poem 
might begin with the advantages of civil- 
ized society over a rude state, exemplified 
by the Scotch, who had no cabbages till 
Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers introduced 
them ; and one might thus shew how arts 
are propagated by conquest, as they were 
by the Roman arms.” He seemed to be 
much diverted with the fertility of his 
own fancy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was 
writing the history of the wolf in Great- 
Britain. Johnson: “The wolf. Sir! 
why the waif? Why does he not write 
of the bear, which we had formerly ? Nay, 
it is said we had the beaver. Or why 
does he not write of the gray rat, the 
Hanover rat, as it is called, because it is 
said to have come into this country about 
the time that the family of Hanover came ? 
I should like to see ‘ The History of the 
Gray Rat,’ by Thomas Percy, D. D. 
Chaplain tin Ordinary to His Majesty ” 
(laughing immoderately). Boswell ; 
“ I am afraid a Court chaplain could not 
decently write of the gray rat.” JOHN- 

1 Dr. Johnson said to me, “ Percy, Sir, was 
angry with me for laughing at The Sugarcane; 
foe he had a mind to make a greftt thing of 
Gnung*7rats.” B. 


SON : “ Sir, he need not give it the name 
of the Haqover rat.” Thus could he 
indulge a luxuriant sportive imagination, 
when talking of a friend whom he loved 
and esteemed. 

He mentioned to me the singular his- 
tory of an ingenious acquaintance. “ He 
had practised physic in various situations 
with no great emolument. A West India 
gentleman, whom he delighted by his 
conversation, gave him a bond for a 
handsome annuity during his life, on the 
condition of his accompanying him to the 
West Indies, and living with him there for 
two years. He accordingly embarked 
with the gentleman ; but upon the voyage 
fell in love with a young woman who 
happened to be one of the passengers, and 
married the wench. From the impru- 
dence of his disposition he quarrelled with 
the gentleman, and declared he would 
have no connexion with him. So he 
forfeited the annuity. He settled as a 
physician in one of the Leeward Islands. 
A man was sent out to him merely to 
compound his medicines. This fellow set 
up as a rival to him in his practice of 
pnysic, and got so much the better of him 
in the opinion of the people of the island, 
that he carried away all the business, 
upon which he returned to England, and 
soon after died.” *» 

On Friday, March 22, having set out 
early from Henley, where we had lain 
the preceding night, we arrived at Birming- 
ham about nine o’clock, and, after break- 
fast, went to call on his ol(^ schoolfellow 
Mr. Hector. A very^tupid maid, who 
opened the door, told us that, “Her 
master was gone out ; he was gone to the 
country; she could not tell when he 
wo»ild return.” In short, she gave us a 
miserable reception ; and Johnson ob- 
served, “She would have behaved no 
better to people who wanted him in the 
way of his profession.” He said to her, 
“ My name is Johnson ; tell him I called. 
Will you remember the name?” She 
answered^ with rustic simplicity, in the 
Warwickshire pronunciation, “ I don’t 
understand you. Sir.” — “Blockhead,” said 
he, “ I’ll write. ” I never heard the word 
blockhead applied to a woman before, 
though I do not see why it should not, 
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when there is evident occasion for it.^ 
He, however, made anoth^ attempt to 
make her* understand him, and roared 
loud in her ear, '^Johnson^^* and then she 
catched the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of 
the people called Quakers. He too was 
not at home, but Mrs. Lloyd was, and 
received us courteously, and asked us to 
dinner. Johnson said to me, After the 
uncertainty of all human things at 
Hector’s, this invitation came very well.” 
We walked about the town, and he was 
pleased to see it increasing. 

1 talked of legitimation by subsequent 
marriage, which obtained in the Roman 
law, and still obtains in the law of Scot- 
land. Johnson : ** I think it a bad thing ; 
because the chastity of women being of 
the utmost importance, as all property 
depends upon it, they who forfeit it should 
not have any possibility of being restored 
to good character ; nor should the 
children, by an illicit connexion, attain 
the full right of lawful children, by the 

S isterior consent of the offending parties.” 

is opinion upon this subject deserves 
consideration. Upon his principle, there 
may, at times, be a hardship, and seem- 
ingly a strange one, upon individuals ; 
but the general good of society is better 
secured. And, after all, it is unreason- 
able in an individual to repine that he has 
not the advantage of a state which is 
made different from his own, by the social 
institution under which he is bom. A 
woman doe^not complain that her brother, 
who is younger 4han her, gets their com- 
mon father’s estate. Whv then should a 
natural son complain that a younger 
brother, by the same parents lawfully be- 
gotten, gets it ? The operation of« law 
IS similar in both cases. Besides, an ille- 
gitimate son, who has a younger legitimate 

1 My worthy friend Mr. Langton, to whom I 
am under innumerable obligations in the course 
of my Johnsonian history, has furnished me with 
a droll illustration of this question. An honest 
carpenter, after giving someaneedAe, in his pres- 
ence, of the ill treatment which he had received 
from a clergyman’s wife, who was a noted ter- 
magant, and whom he accused of unjust dealing 
in some transaction with him, addM, '* I took 
care to let her know what I thought of her." 
And Mng asked, "What did you say?" an- 
swered, "1 told her she was a tcoundrel,** B. 


brother by the same father and mother, 
has# no stronger claim to the father’s 
estate, than if that legitimate brother had 
only the same father, from whom alone 
the estate descends. 

Mr. Lloyd joined us in the street ; and 
in a little while we met Friend Hector^ 
as Mr. Lloyd called him. It gave me 
pleasure to observe the joy which Johnson 
and he expressed at seeing each other 
again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them to- 
gether, while he obligingly shewed me 
some of the manufactures of this very 
curious assemblage of artificers. We all 
met at dinner at Mr. Idoyd’s, where we 
were entertained with great hospitality. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had been married 
the same year with their Majesties, and 
like them had been blessed with a numer- 
ous family of fine children, their numbers 
being exactly the same. Johnson said, 
“ Marriage is the best state for man in 
general ; and every man is a worse man 
in proportion as he is unfit for the married 
state.’’ 

I have always loved the simplicity of 
manners, and the spiritual-mindedness of 
the Quakers ; and talking with Mr. I-.loyd, 
I observed, that the essential part of re- 
ligion was piety, a devout intercourse 
with the Divinity ; and that many a man 
was a Quaker without knowing it. 

As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the 
morning, while we walked together, that 
he liked individuals among the Quakers, 
but not the sect ; when we were at Mr. 
Lloyd’s, I kept clear of introducing any^ 
questions concerning the peculiarities ot' 
their faith. But I, having asked to look at 
Baskerville’s edition of Barclay’s ** Apol- 
ogy,” Johnson laid hold of it ; and the 
chapter on baptism happening to open, 
Johnson remarked, “He says there is 
neither precept nor practice for baptism 
in the Scriptures ; that is false. ” Here he 
was the aggressor, by no means in a 
gentle manner ; and the go 9 d Quakers 
had the advantage of him ; for he had 
read negligently, and had not observed 
that BaVelay speaks of infant baptism ; 
which they calmly made him perceive. 
Mr. Lloyd, however, was in a great mis- 
take ; for when insisting that the rite of 
baptism Isy water was to cease, when the 
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spiritual administration of Christ began, 
he maintained, that John the Baptist said, 
“ My baptism shall decrease, but his 
shall increase.” Whereas the words are, 

He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
(John iii. 30). 

One of them having objected to the 
“observance of days, and months, and 
years,” Johnson answered, “ The Church 
•does not superstiliously observe days, 
merely as days, but as memorials of im- 
portant facts. Christmas might be kept 
as well upon one day of the year as 
another ; but there should be a stated day 
for commemorating the birth of our 
Saviour, because there is danger that 
what may be done on any day, will be 
neglected.” 

He said to me at another time, “ Sir, 
the holidays observed by our Church are 
of great use in religion.” There can be 
no doubt of this, in a limited sense ; I 
mean if the number of such consecrated 
portions of time be not too extensive. 
The excellent Mr. Nelson’s “Festivals 
and Fasts,” which has, I understand, the 
greatest sale of any book ever printed in 
England, except the Bible, is a most valu- 
able help to devotion ; and in addition to 
it I would recommend two sermons on 
the same subject, by Mr. Pott, Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s, equally distinguished for 
piety and elegance. I am sorry to have 
it to say, that Scotland is the only Chris- 
tian country. Catholic or Protestant, 
where the great events of our religion are 
not solemnly commemorated by its ecclesi- 
astical estaWishment, on days set apart 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Hector was so good as to accom- 
pany me to see the great works of Mr. 
Bolton, at a place which he has called 
Soho, about two miles from Birmingham, 
which the very ingenious proprietor 
shewed me himself to the best advantage. 

I wished Johnson had been with us : for 
it was a sc^e which I should have been 
glad to contemplate by his light. The 
vastness and the contrivance of some of 
the machinery would have “ matched his 
mighty mind.” I shall never forget Mr. 
Bolton’s expression to me. “ I sell here, 
Sir, what all the world desires to have 
— POWBR.” He had about seven^undred 


people at work. I contemplated him as 
an iron chieffain^ and he seemed to be a 
father to his tribe. One of tHem came to 
him, complaining grievously of his land- 
lord for having distrained his goods. 
“ Your landlord is in the right. Smith ; ” 
said Bolton. “But I’ll tell you what : 
find you a friend who will lay down one 
half of your rent, and I’ll lay down the 
other half ; and you shall have your goods 
again.” 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many 
particulars of Dr. Johnson’s early life, 
which, with others that he gave me at 
different times since, have contributed to 
the formation of this work. 

Dr. Johnson said to mein the morning, 
“You will see. Sir, at Mr. Hector’s, his 
sister, Mrs. Careless, a clergyman’s widow. 
She was the first woman with whom I 
was in love. It dropt out of my head im- 
perceptibly ; but she and I shall always 
have a kindness for each other.” He 
laughed at the notion that a man can never 
be really in love but once, and considered 
it as a mere romantic fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Bolton’s, Mr. 
Hector took me to his house, where we 
found Johnson sitting placidly at tea, 

I with his first love ; who though now ad- 
vanced in years, was a genteel woman, 
very agreeable and well bred. 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the 
state of one of their schoolfellows, Mr. 
Charles Congreve, a clergyman, which 
he thus described : “ He obtained, I be- 
lieve, considerable preferment in Ireland, 
but now lives in Lopflon, quite as a 
valetudinarian, afraid to go into any house 
but his own. He takes a short airing in 
his post-chaise every day. He has an 
elderly woman, whom he calls cousin, 
who lives with him, and jogs his elbow 
when his glass has stood too long empty, 
and encourages him in drinking, in which 
he is very willing to be encouraged ; not 
that he gets drunk, for he is a very pious 
man, but he is always muddy. He con- 
fesses to on!' bottle of port every day, and 
he probably drinks more. He is quite 
unsocial ; his conversation is quite mono- 
syllabical ; and when, at my last visits 1 
asked him what a clock it was? that 
signal of my departure had so pleasing 
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an effect on him, that he sprung up to 
look at his watch, like a greyl^und bound- 
ing at a hare.*' When Johnson took leave 
of Mr. Hector, he said, “Don’t grow like 
Congreve ; nor let me grow like him, 
when you are near me.” 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless 
to-night he seemed to have had his affec- 
tion revived ; for he said, “ If I had 
married her, it might have been as happy 
for me.” Boswell: “Pray, Sir, do 
you not^ suppose that there are fifty 
women in the world, with any one of 
whom a man may be as happy, as with 
anyone woman in particular?” John- 
son: “Ay, Sir, fifty thousand.” 

Boswell: “Then, Sir, you are not of 
opinion with some who imagine that 
certain men and certain women are made 
for each other ; and that they cannot be 
happy if they miss their counterparts.” 
Johnson: “To be sure not, Sir. *I 
believe marriages would in general be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were 
all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon 
a due consideration of the characters and 
circumstances, without the parties having 
any choice in the matter.” 

I wished to have stayed at Birmingham 
to-night, to have talked more with Mr. 
Hector ; but my friend was impatient 
to reach his native city ; so we drove on 
that stage in the dark, and were long 
pensive and silent. When we came 
within the focus of the Lichfield lamps, 
“ Now,” said he, “we are getting out of a 
state of deatji.” We put up at the Three 
Crowns, not onegof the great inns, but a 
ood old-fashioned one, which was kept 
y Mr. Wilkins, and was the very next 
house to that in which Johnson was horn 
and brought up, and which was still his 
own property.^ We. had a comfortable 
supper, and got into high spirits. I felt 
all my Toryism glow in this old capital 
of Staffordshire. I could have offered 
incense genio loci; and I indulged in 
libations of that ale, which Boniface, in 

^ I went through the house where my illus- 
trious friend was born, with a reverence with 
which it doubtless will long be visited. An en- 
^ved view of it, with the adjacent buildings, is 
in The GeniUman^s Magazine for February, 
1785. B. 


“ The Beaux Stratagem, recommends 
witlf such an eloquent jollity. 

Next morning he introduced me to 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, his step-daughter. 
She was now an old maid, with much 
simplicity of manner. She had never 
been in London. Her brother, a captain 
in the navy, had left her a fortune of ten 
thousand pounds ; about a third of which 
she had laid out in building a stately 
house, and making a handsome garden, 
in an elevated situation in Lichfield. 
Johnson, when here by himself, used to 
live at her house. She reverenced him, 
and he had a parental tenderness for her. 

We then visited Mr. Peter Garrick, who 
had that morning received a letter from 
his brother David announcing our coming 
to Lichfield. He was engaged to dinner, 
but asked us to tea, and to sleep at his 
house. Johnson, however, would not 
quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the 
Three Crowns. The family likeness of 
the Garricks was very striking ; and 
Johnson thought that David’s vivacity 
was not so peculiar to himself as was 
supposed. “ Sir,” said he, “ I don't know 
but if Peter had cultivated all the arts of 
gaiety as much as David has done, he 
might have been as brisk and lively. 
Depend upon it, Sir, vivacity is much an 
art, and depends greatly on habit.” I 
believe there is a good deal of truth in 
this, notwithstanding a ludicrous story 
told me by a lady abroad, of a heavy 
German baron, who had lived much with 
I the young English at Geneva, and waa. 
ambitious to be as lively as*they ; with 
which view, he, with assiduous exertion, 
was jumping over the tables and chairs in 
his lodgings ; and when the people of the 
house ran in and asked, with surprise, 
what was the matter, he answered, “.SA* 
apprens fetre fif, ” 

We dined at our inn, and had with us 
a Mr. Jackson, one of Johnson’s school- 
fellows, whom he treated with much 
kindness, though he seemed to be a low 
man, dull and untaught. He had a coarse 
gray coat, black waistcoat, greasy leather 
breeches, and yellow uncurled wig ; and 

a Farqu^ar’s Beaux Siratagemt i. 1. The 
scene of the play is lud in Lichfield. 
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his countenance had the ruddiness which 
betokens one who is in no haste to ** leave 
his can.** He drank only ale. He had tried 
to be a cutler at Birmingham, but had 
not succeeded ; and now he lived poorly 
at home, and had some scheme of dress- 
ing leather in a better manner than com- 
mon : to his indistinct account of which, 
Dr. Johnson listened with patient atten- 
tion, that he might assist him with his 
advice. Here was an instance of genuine 
humanity and real kindness in this great 
man, who has been most unjustly repre- 
sented as altogether harsh and destitute | 
of tenderness. A thousand such instances | 
might have been recorded in the course | 
of his long life ; though that his temper 
was warm and hasty, and his manner 
often rough, cannot be denied. 

I saw here, for the first time, oat ale ; 
and oat cakes, not hard as in Scotland, 
but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were 
served at breakfast. It was pleasant to 
me to find, that Oa/j,” the **food of 
horses^' were so much used as the food 
of the people in Dr. Johnson’s own town. 
He expatiated in praise of Lichfield and 
its inhabitants, who, he said, were the 
most sober, decent people in England, 
the genteelest in proportion to their 
wealth, and spoke the purest English.” 

1 doubted as to the last article of this 
eulogv: for they had several provincial 
sounds ; as there pronounced like fear^ 
instead of like fair ; once pronounced 
woonse, instead of wunse or wonse. John- 
son himself never got entirely free of those 
provincial flscents. Garrick sometimes 
used to take him off, squeezing a lemon 
into a punchbowl, with uncouth gesticu- 
lations, looking round the company, and 
calling out, “ Who's for poonsh I” ^ 

Very little business appeared to be 
going forward in Lichfield. 1 found 
however two strange manufactures for so 
inland a place, sau-cloth and streamers 
for ships ; and 1 observed them making 
some saddle-cloths, and dressing sheep- 
skins : but upon the whole the busv hand 
of industry seemed to be quite slacKened. 
“Surely, Sir,” said I, “you are an idle 
set of people.’* “Sir,” said Johnson, 

i Garrick himself, like the Lichfielduvis, always 
uadr^tfremet ehuperior, Burney, 


I “we are a city of philosophers, we work 
with our hei^ds, and make the boobies of 
Birmingham work for us Vith their 
hands.” 

There was at this time a company of 
players performing at Lichfield. The 
manager, Mr. Stanton, sent his compli- 
ments, and begged leave to wait on Dr. 
Johnson. Johnson received him very 
courteously, and he drank a glass of wine 
with us. He was a plain, decent, well- 
behaved man, and expressed his gratitude 
to Dr. Johnson for having once got him 
permission from Dr. Taylor at Ashbourne 
to play there upon moderate terms. Gar- 
rick’s name was soon introduced. John- 
son : “ Garrick’s conversation is gay and 
grotesque. It is a dish of all sorts, but 
dl good things. There is no solid meat 
in it : there is a want of sentiment in it. 
Not but that he has sentiment sometimes, 
and sentiment too very powerful and very 
pleasing : but it has not its full proportion 
m his conversation.” 

When we were by ourselves he told 
me, “Forty years ago. Sir, I was in love 
with an actress here, Mrs. Emmet, who 
acted Flora, in ‘Hob in the Well.*** 
What merit this lady had as an actress, 
or what was her figure, or her manner, I 
have not been informed ; but, if we may 
believe Mr. Garrick, hisoold master’s 
taste in theatrical merit was by no means 
refined ; he was not an elegans formarum 
spectator, Garrick used to tell, that 
Johnson said of an actor, who played Sir 
Harry Wildair at Lichfield, “ There is a 
courtly vivacity about lly> fellow ; ” when 
in fact, according to Garrick’s account, 
“he was the most vulgar ruffian that ever 
went upon boards!* 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to be 
at his theatre on Monday. Dr. Johnson 
jocularly proposed me to write a prologue 
for the occasion: “A Prologue, by 
James Boswell, Es^., from the Hebrides.” 
I was really inclined to take the hint. 
Methought, “Prologue, spoken before 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, at Lichfield, 1776,” 
would have sounded as well as, “Pro^ 
logue, spoken before the Duke of York, 
at Oxford,” in Charles the Second’s time. 
Much might have been said of what 
Lichfield had done for Shakespeare \sf 
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producing Johnson and Garrick. But I 
found he was averse to it. , 

We wMit and viewed the museum of 
Mr. Richard Green, apothecary here, who 
told me he was proud of being a relation 
of Dr. Johnson’s. It was, truly, a won- 
derful collection, both of antiquities and 
natural curiosities, and ingenious works 
of art. He had all the articles accurately 
arranged, with their names upon labels, 
printed at his own little press ; and on 
the staircase leading to it was a board, 
.with the names of contributors marked 
in gold letters. A printed catalogue of 
the collection was to be had at a book- 
seller’s. Johnson expressed his admira- 
tion of the activity and diligence and 
good fortune of Mr. Green, in getting 
together, in his situation, so great a 
variety of things : and Mr. Green told me 
that Johnson once said to him, “Sii^ I 
should as soon have thought of building 
a man of war, as of collecting such a 
museum.” Mr. Green’s obliging alacrity 
in shewing it was very pleasing. His 
engraved portrait, with which he has 
favoured me, has a motto truly character- 
istical of his disposition, Nemo sibi 

A physician being mentioned who had 
lost his practice, because his whimsically 
changing his» religion had made people 
distrustful of him, I maintained that this 
was unreasonable, as religion is uncon- 
nected with medical skill. Johnson : 
“ Sir, it is not unreasonable j for when 
people seev a man absurd in what they 
understand, they may conclude the same 
of him in what they do not understand. 
If a physician were to take to eating 
of horse-flesh, nobody would employ 
him ; though one may eat horse-flesh, and 
be a very skilful physician. If a man 
were educated in an absurd religion, his 
continuing to profess it would not hurt 
him, though his changii^ to it would.” 

We drank tea and cofme at Mr. Peter 
Garrick’s, where was Mrs. ^ston, one of 
the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, 
wife of Johnson’s first friend, and sister 

^ A full account of this museum and of the ulti- 
mate fate of its curiosities will be found in the 
Art Jaufnal for December Some of the 

armour is now in the Tower of London. 


also of the lady of whom Johnson used 
to*speak with the warmest admiration, 
by the name of Molly Aston, who was 
afterwards married to Captain Brodie of 
the navy. 

On Sunday, March 24, we breakfasted 
with Mrs. Cobb, a widow lady, who 
lived in an agreeable sequestered place 
close by the town, called the Friary, it 
having been formerly a religious house. 
She and her niece, Miss Adey, were great 
admirers of Dr. Johnson ; and he behaved 
to them with a kindness and easy pleas- 
antry, such as we see between old and 
intimate acquaintance. He accompanied 
Mrs. Cobb to St. Mary’s Church, and I 
went to the cathedral, where I was very 
much delighted with the music, finding 
it to be peculiarly solemn, and accordant 
with the words of the service. 

We dined at Mr. Peter* Garrick’s, who 
was in a very lively humour, and verified 
Johnson’s saying, that if he had cultivated 
gaiety as much as his brother David, he 
might have equally excelled in it. He 
was to-day quite a London narrator, 
telling us a variety of anecdotes with that 
earnestness and attempt at mimicry 
which we usually find in the wits of the 
metropolis. Dr. Johnson went with me 
to the cathedral in the afternoon. It 
was grand and pleasing to contemplate 
this illustrious writer, now full of fame, 
worshipping in “the solemn temple ” of 
his native city. 

I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. 
Peter Garrick’s, and then found Dr. 
Johnson at the Reverend I^. Seward’s, 
Canon Residentiary, who inhabited the 
Bishop’s palace, in which Mr. Walmsley 
lived, and which had been the scene of 
many happy hours in Johnson’s early life. 
Mr. Seward had, with ecclesiastical hos- 
pitality and politeness, asked me in the 
morning, merely as a stranger, to dine 
with him ; and in the afternoon, when 1 
was introduced to him, ho asked Dr. 
Johnson and me to spend the evening and 
sup with him. He was a genteel, well- 
bred, dignified clergyman, had travelled 
with Lord Charles Fitzroy, uncle of the 
present Duke of Grafton, who died when 
abroad,^ and he had lived much in the 
great world. He was an ingeflious and 
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literary man, had published an edition of 
“Beaumont and Fletcher/* and writtfen 
verses in Dodsley*s collection. His lady 
was the daughter of Mr. Hunter, John- 
son’s first schoolmaster. And now, for 
the first time, I had the pleasure of seeing 
his celebrated daughter, Miss Anna 
Seward, to whom I have since been 
indebted for many civilities, as well as 
some obliging communications concerning 
Johm^on. 

Mr. Seward mentioned to us the obser- 
vations which he had made upon the 
strata of earth in volcanoes, from which it 
appeared, that they were so very different 
in depth at different periods, that no 
calculation whatever could be made as to 
the time required for their formation. 
This fully refuted an anti-Mosaical re- 
mark introduced into Captain Brydone's 
entertaining toiir,^ I hope heedlessly, from 
a kind of vanity which is too common in 
those who have not sufficiently studied 
the most imj)ortant of all subjects. Dr. 
Johnson, indeed, had said before, inde- 
pendent of this observation, “ Shall all 
the accumulated evidence of the history 
of the world ; — shall the authority of what 
is unquestionably the most ancient writ- 
ing, be overturned by an uncertain 
remark such as this?** 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted 
at Mrs. Lucy Porter’s. Johnson had sent 
an express to Dr. Taylor’s, acquainting 
him of our being at Lichfield, and Taylor 
had returned an answer that his post-chaise 
should come for us this day. While we 
sat at breakfiiKt, Dr. Johnson received a 
letter by the post, which seemed to 
agitate him very much. When he had 
read it, he exclaimed, “ One of the most 
dreadful things that has happened in my 
time.” The phrase my time, like the 
word age^ is usually understood to refer 
to an event of a public or general nature. 

I imagined something like an assassination 
of the Kiig — like a gunpowder-plot 
carried into execution — or like another 
fire of London. When asked, “ What is 
it. Sir?” he answered, “Mr. Thrale has 
lost his only son ! ** This was, no doubt, 

1 A Tour through Sicily and Medial by 
Patrick Brydone. London, 1773. See Lock- 
hart’s Lifi^of Scottf X. log. 


a very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, which their friends wpuld con- 
sider accordingly ; but from the manner 
in which the intelligence of it was com- 
municated by Johnson, it appeared for 
the moment to be comparatively small. 
I, however, soon felt a sincere concern, 
and was curious to observe, how Dr. 
Johnson would be affected. He said, 
“ This is a total extinction to their family, 
as much as if they were sold into captiv- 
ity.” Upon my mentioning that Mr. 
Thrale had daughters, who might inherit* 
his wealth ; — “Daughters,”said Johnson, 
warmly, “ he’ll no more value his 
daughters than — ” I was going to speak. 
— “ Sir,” said he, “ don’t you know how 
you yourself think ? Sir, he wishes to 
propagate his name.” In short, I saw 
male succession strong in his mind, even 
whgre there was no name, no family of 
any long standing. I said, it was lucky 
he was not present when this misfortune 
happened. Johnson: “ It is lucky for 
me. People in distress never think that 
you feel enough.*’ Boswell : “And, Sir, 
they will have the hope of seeing you, 
which will be a relief in the mean time ; 
and when you get to them, the pain will 
be so far abated, that they will be capable 
of being consoled by you, which, in the 
first violence of it, I believt;, would not 
be the case.** Johnson: “No, Sir; 
violent pain of mind, like violent pain of 
body, musl be severely felt. ** Boswell ; 
“ I own, Sir, I have not so much feeling 
for the distress of others, as some people 
have, or pretend to ha\F» : but I know 
this, that I would do all in my power to 
relieve them.*’ Johnson: “Sir, it is 
affectation to pretend to feel the distress 
of others, as much as they do themselves. 
It is equally so, as if one should pretend 
to feel as much pain while a friend*s leg 
is cutting off, as he does. No, Sir ; ^ou 
have expressed the rational and just 
nature of sympathy. I would have gone 
to the extreryty of the earth to have pre- 
served this boy.** 

He was soon quite calm. The letter 
was from Mr. Thrale*s clerk, and con- 
cluded, “ I need not say how much they 
wish to see you in London.** He said, 
“ We shall hasten back from Taylor’s.** 
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Mrs. Lucy Porter and some other 
ladies of the place talked a great deal of 
him when he was out of ^le room, not 
only with* veneration but affection. It 
pleased me to find that he was so much 
beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the 
preceding night, and her sister, Mrs. 
Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house 
and garden, and pleasure-ground, prettily 
situated upon Stowhill, a gentle emin- 
ence, adjoining to Lichfield. Johnson 
walked away to dinner there, leaving me 
by myself without any apolo^ ; I 
wondered at this want of that facility of 
manners, from which a man has no 
difficulty in carrying a friend to a house 
where he is intimate ; I felt it very 
unpleasant to be thus left in solitude in 
a country town, where I was an entire 
stranger, and began to think myself 
unkindly deserted : but I was soon 
relieved, and convinced that my friend, 
instead of being deficient in delicacy, 
had conducted the matter with perfect 
propriety, for I received the following 
note in his handwriting : “ Mrs. Gastrel, 
at the lower house on Stowhill, desires 
Mr. Boswell’s company to dinner at 
two.” I accepted of the invitation, and 
had here another proof how amiable his 
character was in the opinion of those 
who knew 4iim best. I was not in- 
formed, till afterwards, that Mrs. Gastrel’s 
husband was the clergyman who, while 
he lived at Stratford-upon-Avon, where 
he was proprietor of Shakespeare’s garden, 
with Gotlyc barbarity cut down his 
mulberry-tree,^ #ind, as Dr. Johnson told 
me, did it to vex his neighbours. His 
lady, I have reason to believe, on the | 
same authority, participated in the guilt | 
of what the enthusiasts of our imifiortal 
bard deem almost a species of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, on the death of her 
son. 1 said it would be very distressing 
to Thrale, but she would soon forget it, 
as she had so many things to think of. 
Johnson: “No, Sir, Thrale will forget 

1 See an accurate and animated statement of 
Mr. Gastrel’s barbarity, by Mr. Malone, in a 
note on Some Account of the Life of William 
Shakeepearet prefixed to his admirable edition 
of that poet’s works, vol. i. p. iiB. B. 


it first. She has manyathings that she 
may think of. He has many things that 
\itPfnust think of.” This was a very just 
remark upon the different effects of those 
light pursuits which occupy a vacant and 
easy mind, and those serious engagements 
which arrest attention, and keep us from 
brooding over grief. 

He observed of Lord Bute, “It was 
said of Augustus, that it would have 
been better for Rome that he had never 
been born, or had never died. So it 
would have been better for this nation if 
Lord Bute had never been minister, or 
had never resigned.” 

In the evening we went to the Town 
Hall, which was converted into a tem- 
porary theatre, and saw “Theodosius,” 
with “The Stratford Jubilee.” I was 
happy to see Dr. Johnson sitting in a 
conspicuous part of the pit, and receiving 
affectionate homage from all his acquaint- 
ance. We were quite gay and merry. 
I afterwards mentioned to him that I 
condemned myself for being so, when 
poor Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were in such 
distress. Johnson: “You are wrong. 
Sir: twenty years hence Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale will not suffer much pain from 
the death of their son. Now, Sir, you 
are to consider, that distance of place, 
as well as distance of time, operates 
upon the human feelings. I would not 
have you be gay in the presence of the 
distressed, because it would shock them ; 
but you may be gay at a distance. Pain 
for the loss of a friend, or of a relation 
whom we love, is occasioned by the want 
which we feel. In time tlte vacuity is 
filled with something else ; or sometimes 
the vacuity closes up of itself.” 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another 
clergyman here, supped with us at our 
inn, and after they left us, we sat up late 
as we used to do in London. 

Here I shall record some fragments of 
my friend’s conversation during this jaunt. 

“ Marriage, Sir, is much«more neces- 
sary to a man than to a woman : for he 
is much less able to supply himself with 
domestic comforts. You will recollect my 
saying to some ladies the other day, that 
I had often wondered why young women 
should marry, as they have so much more 
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freedom, and so much more attention 
paid to them wmle unmarried, than when 
married. 1 indeed did not mention (die 
strong reason for their marrying — the 
mechanical reason.” Boswell ; ** Why 
that is a strong one. But does not 
imagination make it much more important 
than it is in reality? Is it not, to a 
certain degree, a delusion in us as well as 
in women?” Johnson: “Why, yes. 
Sir ; but it is a delusion that is always 
begiifhing again.” Boswell: “I don't 
know but there is upon the whole more 
misery than happiness produced by that 
passion.” Johnson : “1 don’t think so, 
Sir.” 

“Never speak of a man in his own 
presence. It is always indelicate, and 
may be offensive.” 

“ Questioning is not the mode of con- 
versation among gentlemen. It is 
assuming a superiority, and it is particu- 
larly wrong to question a man concern- 
ing himself. There may be parts of his 
former life which he may not wish to be 
made known to other persons, or even 
brought to his own recollection.” 

“A man should be careful never to tell 
tales of himself to his own disadvantage. 
People may be amused and laugh at the 
time, but they will be remembered and 
brought out against him upon some sub- 
sequent occasion.” 

“ Much may be done if a man puts his 
whole mind to a particular object. By 
doing so, Norton^ has made himself the 
great lawyer that he is allowed to be.” 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, 
a secretary, who was a very religious man, 
who not only attended regularly on public 
worship with those of his communion, 
but made a particular study of the 
Scriptures, and even wrote a commentary 
on some parts of them, yet was known to 
be very licentious in indulging himself 
with women ; maintaining that men are 
to be saved by faith alone, and that the 
Christian reli^on had not prescribed any 
fixed rule for the intercourse between the 

1 Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and in x/Sa created 
Baron Grantley. MeUone. Dr. Hill quotes a 
variety of contemwar>' authorities to show that 
Norton was both a bad lawyer and a bad 
character. 


sexes. Johnson : “ Sir, there is no 
trusting to that crazy piety.” 

I observed that it was strange how well 
Scotchmen were known to one another in 
their own country, though bom in very 
distant counties ; for we do not find that 
the gentlemen of neighbouring counties 
in England are mutually known to each 
other. J ohnson, with his usual acuteness, 
at once saw and explained the reason of 
this: “Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, 
where the gentlemen from all your 
counties meet, and which is not so large 
but they are all known. There is no such 
common place of collection in England, 
except London, where from its great size 
and diffusion, many of those who reside 
in contiguous counties of England, may 
long remain unknown to each other.” 

On Tuesday, March 26 , there came for 
us an equipage properly suited to a 
wealthy well-feneficed clergyman : Dr. 
Taylor’s large, roomy post-chaise, drawn 
by four stout plump horses, and driven by 
two steady jolly postilions, which con- 
veyed us to Ashbourne ; where I found 
my friend’s schoolfellow living upon an 
establishment perfectly corresponding 
with his substantial cremtable equipage ; 
his house, garden, pleasure-grounds, table, 
in short every thing good, and no scant- 
iness, appearing. Every man should 
form such a plan of living as he can 
execute completely. Let him not draw 
an outline wider than he can fill up. I 
have seen many skeletons of show and 
magnificence which excite at once ridicule 
and pity. Dr. Taylor had a. good estate 
of his own, and good pc^ferment in the 
Church, being a prel^ndary of West- 
minster, and rector of Bosworth. He 
was a diligent justice of the peace, and 
presided over the town of Ashbourne, 
to the inhabitants of which I was told he 
was very liberal ; and as a proof of this 
it was mentioned to me, he had, the 
preceding winter, distributed two 
nundred pounds amon^ such of them as 
stood in nee^.of his assistance. He had 
consequently a considerable political 
interest in the county of Derby, which 
he employed to support the Devonshire 
familv ; for though the schoolfellow and 
friend of Johnson, he was a Whig. 1 
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could not perceive in his character much 
congeniality of any sort with that of 
Johnson, yho, however, syiid to me. 

Sir, he has a very strong understanding. ” 
His size, and figure, and countenance, 
and manner, were that of a hearty 
English squire, with the parson super- 
induced : and I took particular notice of 
his upper-servant, Mr. Peters, a decent 
grave man, in purple clothes, and a large 
white wig, like the butler or major domo 
of a bishop. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with 
great cordiality ; and Johnson soon gave 
him the same sad account of their school- 
fellow, Congreve, that he had given to 
Mr. Hector ; adding a remark of such 
moment to the rational conduct of a man 
in the decline of life, that deserves to be 
imprinted upon every mind: “There is 
nothing against which an old man should 
be so much upon his guard as putting 
himself to nurse.” Innumerable have 
been the melancholy instances of men 
once distinguished for firmness, resolution, 
and spirit, who in their latter days have 
been governed like children, by interested 
female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who 
was known to him and Dr. Johnson, and 
said : ** I fight many battles for him, as 
many people in the country dislike him.*’ 
Johnson : “ But you should consider. 
Sir, that by every one of your victories 
he is a loser ; for, every man of whom 
you get the better, will be very angry, 
and resolve not to employ him ; whereas 
if people get the better of you in 
argument abou^ him, they’ll think, 
^ We’ll send for Dr. [Butler]^ neverthe- 
less.’” This was an observation deep 
and sure in human nature. 

. Next day we talked of a book in which 
an eminent judge was arraigned before 
the bar of the public, as having pro- 
nounced an unjust decision in a great 
cause. Dr. Johnson maintained that this 
publication would not give any uneasiness 
to the judge. “ For,” said jje, “ either 
he acted honestly, or he meant to do 
injustice. If he acted honestly, his own 

1 Dr. Butler of Derby afterwards practised in 
London and att^ed Johnson in his last illness. 
Cfv^. 


consciousness will protec| him ; if he 
meant to do injustice, he will be glad to 
see 4he man who attacks him, so much 
vexed.”® 

Next day, as Dr. Johnson had acquaint- 
ed Dr. Taylor of the reason for his 
returning speedily to London, it was 
resolved that we should set out after 
dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor’s neighbours 
were his guests that day. 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbatiqn of* 
one who had attained to the state of the 
philosophical wise man, that is, to have 
no want of anything. “Then, Sir,” 
said I, “the savage is a wise man.” 
“Sir,” said he, “I do not mean simply 
being without, — ^but not having a want.” 
I maintained, against this proposition, 
that it was better to have fine clothes, for 
instance, than not to feel the want of 
them. Johnson : “No, Sir ; fine 
clothes are good only as they supply the 
want of other means of procuring respect. 
Was Charles the Twelfth, think you, less 
respected for his coarse blue coat and 
black stock ? And you find the King of 
Prussia dresses plain, because the dignity 
of his character is sufficient.” I here 
brought myself into a scrape, for I heed- 
lessly said, “ Would not j^ou. Sir, be the 
better for velvet embroidery ? ” Johnson : 
“Sir, you put an end to all argument 
when you introduce your opponent him- 
self. Have you no better manners? 
There is j^our want I' I apologised by 
saying, I had mentioned him as an 
instance of one who wanted as little as 
any man in the world, and yet, perhaps, 
might receive some additionifMustre from 
dress. 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, 
we stopped to change horses at Derby, and 
availed ourselves of a moment to enjoy 
the conversation of my countryman. Dr. 
Butter, then physician there. He was 
in great indignation because Lord 
Mountstuart’s bill for a Scotch militia had 
been lost. Dr. Johnson wa» as violent 
against it. “I am glad,” said he,“ that 
Parliament has had the spirit to throw it 
out. You wanted to take advantage of 

® Andrew Stuart’s Letters to Lord Monoid 
OH the Douglas Cause, Croker, 
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the timidity of ^ur scoundrels** (meaning, 
I suppose, the 'Ministry). It may be ob- 
served, that he used the epithet scoundrel 
very commonly, not quite in the sense in 
^hich it is generally understood, but as a 
strong term of disapprobation ; as when 
he abruptly answered Mrs. Thrale, who 
had asked him how he did, “ Ready to be- 
come a scoundrel, Madam ; with a little 
more spoiling you will, I think, make me 
•a complete rascal : ” {^Anecdotes y p. 176) 
— ^he meant, easy to become a capricious 
and self-indulgent valetudinarian ; a char- 
acter for which I have heard him express 
great disgust. 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, 
“II Palmerino d’ Inghilterra,” a romance 
praised by Cervantes ; but did not like it 
much. He said, he read it for the lan- 
guage, by way of preparation for his 
Italian expedition. — We lay this night at 
l^oughborough. 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued 
our journey. I mentioned that old Mr. 
Sheridan complained of the ingratitude 
of Mr. Wedderburn and General Fraser, 
who had been much obliged to him when 
they were young Scotchmen entering upon 
life in England. Johnson : “ Why, Sir, 
a man is very apt to complain of the in- 
gratitude of those who have risen far above 
him. A man when he gets into a higher 
sphere, into other habits of life, cannot 
keep up all his former connexions. Then, 
Sir, those who knew him formerly upon 
0. level with themselves, may think that 
they ought still to be treated as on a level, 
which cannot be ; and an acquaintance 
in a former <A\tuation may bring out things 
which it would be very disagreeable to 
have mentioned before higher company, 
though, perhaps, eveiy body knows of 
them. ’* He placed this subject in a new 
light to me, and showed, that a man who 
has risen in the world, must not be con- 
demned too harshly for being distant to 
former acquaintance, even though he may 
have been^much obliged to them. It 
is, no doubt, to be wished that a proper 
degree of attention should be shewn by 
great men to their early friends. But if 
either from obtuse insensibility to differ- 
ence of situation, or presumptuous for- 
wardness, which will not submit even to 


an exterior observance of it, the dignity 
of high place cannot be preserved, when 
they are admitted into the company of 
those raised above the state iri which they 
once were, encroachment must be repelled, 
and the kinder feelings sacrificed. To 
one of the very fortunate persons whom I 
have mentioned, namely, Mr. Wedder- 
burn, now Lord Loughborough, I 
must do the justice to relate that I have 
been assured by another early acquaint- 
ance of his, old Mr. Macklin, who assist- 
ed in improving his pronunciation, that 
he found him very grateful. Macklin, I 
suppose, had not pressed upon his allevi- 
ation with so much eagerness, as the gen- 
tleman who complained of him. Dr. 
Johnson’s remark as to the jealousy en- 
tertained of our friends who rise far above 
us, is certainly very just. By this was 
withered the early friendship between 
Charles Townshend and Akenside ; 
add many similar instances might be 
adduced. 

He said, “ It is commonly a weak man 
who marries for love.” We then talked 
of marrying women of fortune ; and I 
mentioned a common remark, that a man 
may be, upon the whole, richer by marry- 
ing a woman with a very small portion, 
because a woman of fortune will be pro- 
portionally expensive ; whereas a woman 
who brings none will be vejry moderate in 
expenses. Johnson: “ Depend upon it. 
Sir, this is not true. A woman of fortune 
being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously : but a woman who 
gets the command of money ,for the first 
time upon her marriagq, has' such a gust 
in spending it, that ^e throws it away, 
with great profusion. ” 

He praised the ladies of the present 
age,, insisting that they were more faith- 
ful to their husbands, and more virtuous 
in every respect, than in former times, 
because their understandings were better 
cultivated. It was an undoubted proof 
of his good sense and good disposition, 
that he was never queniTous, never prone 
to inveigh against the present times, as 
is so common when superficial minds are 
on the fret. On the contrary, he was 
willing to speak favourably of his own 
age ; and, indeed, maintained its super- 
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iority in every respect, except in its rev- 
erence for government ; the relaxation of , 
which he inflputed, as its grand cause, to 
the shock which our monarchy received 
at the Revolution, though necessary ; and 
secondly, to the timid concessions made 
to faction by successive Administrations in 
the reign of his present Majesty. I am 
happy to think that he lived to see the 
Crown at last recover its just influence. ^ 

At Leicester we read in the newspaper 
that Dr. James was dead. I thought that 
the death of an old schoolfellow, and one 
with whom he had lived a good deal in 
London, would have affected my fellow- 
traveller much : but he only said, “ Ah ! 
poor J amy. ” Afterwards, however, when 
we were in the chaise, he said, with more 
tenderness,*' Since I set out on this jaunt, 

1 have lost an old friend and a young one ; 
— Dr. James and poor Harry ” (meaning 
Mr. I'hralo’s son). 

Having lain at St. Alban’s, on Thurs- 
day, March 28, we l)reakfasted the next 
morning at Barnet. I expressed to him 
a weakness of mind which I could not 
help ; an uneasy apprehension that my 
wife and children, who were at a great 
distance from me, might, perhaps, be ill. 

" Sir, ’’said he, “ consider how foolish you 
would think it in them to be apprehensive 
that are ilU” This sudden turn re- 
lieved me for the moment ; but I after- 
wards perceived it to be an ingenious 
fallacy. I might to be sure, be satisfied 
that they had no reason to be apprehensive 
about me, begause I ktmv that I myself 
was well : but w^i might have mutual 
anxiety, without the charge of folly ; be- 
cause each was, in some degree, uncertain 
as to the condition of the other. 

I enjoyed the luxury of our approjich 
to London, that metropolis which we both 
loved so much, for the high and varied 
intellectual pleasure which it furnishes. I 
experienced immediate happiness while 
whirled along with such a companion, and 
said to him: “ Sir, you observed one day at 
General Oglethorpe’s, that a man is never 
happy for the present, but. when he is 
drunk. Will you not add, — or when 

^ This alludes to the triumph of the King 
and Pitt over the Coalition Ministry in 1784. 
Croker. 


driving rapidly in a post-chaise ? ” John- 
son^ “ No, Sir, you are driving rapidly 
from something, or to something. ” 

Talking of melancholy, he said: " Some 
men, and very thinking men loo, have 
not those vexing thoughts. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is the same all the year round. 
Beauclerk, except when ill and in pain, 
is the same. But I believe most men 
have them in the degree in which they 
are capable of having them. If I were 
in the country, and were distressed by 
that malady, 1 would force myself to 
take a book ; and every time I did it I 
should find it the easier. Melancholy, 
indeed, should be diverted by every means 
but drinking.’' 

We stopped at Messieurs Dilly’s, book- 
sellers in the Poultry ; from whence he 
hurried away, in a hackney coach, to Mr. 
Thrale’s in the Borough. 1 called at hi.s 
house in the evening, having promised 
to acquaint Mrs. Williams of his safe 
return ; when, to my surprise, I found 
him sitting with her at tea, and, as 1 
thought, not in a very good humour : for, 
it seems, when he had got to Mr. Thrale’s, 
he found the coach w.as at the door wait- 
ing to carry Mrs. and Miss Thralc, and 
Signor Baretti, their Italian master, to 
Bath. This was not shewing the atten- 
tion which might have been expected to 
the “Guide, Philosopher, and Friend 
the Jmlac who had hastened from the 
country to console a distressed mother, 
w'ho he understood was very anxious for 
his return. They had, I found, without 

2 Thephra.se “ vexing thoughts,” is, I ihinic, 
very expressive. It has been famili.ar to me from 
my childhood ; for it is to be found in the Psalms 
in Metre, used in the churches (1 believe T should 
.say of Scotland, Psal. xliii. 5. 

“ Why art thou then cast down, my soul ? 

What should discourage thee? 

And why with vexing thoughts art thou 

.Disquieted in me?” 

Some allow.ance must no douht be m.'ide for early 
prepossession. But at a maturer p^iod of life, 
.after looking at various metrical versions of the 
Psalms, I am well satisfied that the version u.sed 
in Scotland, is, upon the whole, the best : and 
that it is vain to think of having a better. It has 
in general a simplicity and unction of sacred poesy; 
and in many parts its transfusion is admirable. 
B. Sir Walter Scott held the same opinion ; see 
his/tfwrMfl/. vol. i. 411-12 and and ii. 290- 
8 1 and note. 
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ceremony, proceeded on their intended 
journey. I was glad to understand from 
him that it was still resolved that his tour to 
Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale should 
take place, of which he had entertained 
some doubt, on account of the loss which 
they had sufiered ; and his doubts after- 
wards appeared to be well founded. He 
observed, indeed very justly, that, “Their 
• loss was an additional reason for their 
going abroad ; and if it had not been 
fixed that he should have been one of the 
party, he would force them out ; but he 
would not advise them unless his advice 
was asked, lest they might suspect that he 
recommended what he wished on his own 
aecount.” I was not pleased that his 
intimacy with Mr. Thralc’s family, though 
it no doubt contributed much to his com- 
fort and enjoyment, was not without some 
degree of restraint ; not, as has been 
grossly suggested, that it was required of 
him as a task to talk for the entertainment 
of them and their company ; but that he 
was not quite at his ease ; which, how'ever, 
might partly be owing to his own honest 
pride — that dignity of mind which is 
always jealous of appearing too com- 
pliant. 

On Sunday, March 31,1 called on him, 
and shewed him as a curiosity which I 
had discovered, his “ Translation of 
Lobo’s Account of Abyssinia,” which 
Sir John Pringle had lent me, it being 
then little known as one of his works. 
He said, “ Take no notice of it,” or 
“don’t talk of it.” He seemed to think 
it beneatlftim, though done at six-and- 
twenty. I said to him, “ Your style, Sir, 
is much improved since you translated 
this.” He answered with a sort of 
triumphant smile, “ Sir, I hope it is.” 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning 
I found him very busy putting his books 
in order, and as they were generally very 
old ones, clouds of dust were dying 
around hifii. He had on a pair of large 
gloves such as hedgers use. His present 
appearance put me in mind of my uncle 
Dr. Boswell’s description of him, “ A 
robust genius, born to grapple with whole j 

1 gave him an account of a cqpversation | 
which ^ad i^assed between me and Captain | 


Cook, the day before, at dinner at Sir 
John Pringle’s ^ ; and he was much 
pleased with the conscientio'us accuracy 
of that celebrated circumnavigator, who 
set me right as to many of the exaggerated 
accounts given by Dr. I lawk es worth of 
his Voyages. I told him that while I 
was with the Captain, I catched the 
enthusiasm of curiosity and adventure, 
and felt a strong inclination to go wdth 
him on his next voyage. Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, a man cIm's feel so, till he 
considers how very little he can learn 
from such voyages.” Boswell : “But 
one is carried away with the general 
grand and indistinct notion of A VOYAGE 
ROUND THE World.” Johnson : “Yes, 
Sir, but a man is to guard himself against 
taking a thing in general.” I said I was 
certain that a great part of what we are 
tpld by the travellers to the South Sea 
must be conjecture, because they had not 
enough of the language of those countries 
to understand so much as they have 
related. Objects falling under the obser- 
vation of the senses might be clearly 
known ; but every thing intellectual, 
every thing abstract — politics, morals, 
and religion, must be darkly guessed. 
Dr. Johnson w^as of the same opinion. 
He upon another occasion, when a friend 
mentioned to him several extraordinary 
facts, as communicated to him by the 
circumnavigators, slily observed : “ Sir, I 
never before knew how much I was 
respected by these gentlemen ; they told 
me none of these things.” 

He had been in com^^any with Omai, a 
native of one of the South Sea Islands, 
after he had been some time in this 
country. He was struck with the elegance 
of 'his behaviour, and accounted for it 
thus : “ Sir, he had passed his time, while 
in England, only in the best company ; 
so that all that he had acquired of our 
manners was genteel. As a proof of this. 
Sir, Lord Mulgrave and he dined one 
day at Sifeatham ; they sat with their 
backs to the light fronting me, so that I 
could not see distinctly : and there was 
so little of the savage in Omai, that I was 

^ At this time President of the Royal Society. 
Crofter. . 
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afraid to speak to either, lest I should 
mistake one for the other.” 

We agrtfed to dine to-day at the Mitre 
Tavern, after the rising of the House of 
Lords, where a branch of the litigation 
concerning the Douglas Estate, in which 
I was one of the counsel, was to come on. 
I brought with me Mr. Murray, Solicitor- 
General of Scotland, now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session, with the 
title of Lord Ilenderland. I mentioned 
Mr. Solicitor’s relation, Lord Charles 
Hay, with whom I knew Dr. Johnson 
had been acquainted.^ Johnson : “I 
wrote something for Lord Charles ; and 
I thought he had nothing to fear from a 
court-martial. I suffered a great loss when 
he died ; he was a mighty pleasing man 
in conversation, and a reading man. The 
character of a soldier is high. They who 
stand forth the foremost in danger, for 
the community, have the respect of man- 
kind. An officer is much more respected 
than any other man who has as little 
money. In a commercial country money 
will always purchase respect. But you 
find an officer who has, properly speaking, 
no money, is every where well received 
and treated with attention. The character 
of a soldier always stands him in stead.” 
Boswell : “Yet, Sir, I think that com- 
mon soldiers are worse thought of than 
other men in the same rank of life ; such 
as labourers.” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, a 
common soldier is usually a very gross 
man, and any quality which procures 
respect may Jje overwhelmed by grossness. 
A man of learning may be so vicious or 
so ridiculous that you cannot respect him. 
A common soldier, too, generally eats 
more than he can pay for. But when a 
common soldier is civil in his quarter.^, his 
red coat procures him a degree of respect.” 
The peculiar respect paid to the military 

1 Third son of the third Marquis of Tweeddale. 
He distinguished himself at Fontenoy, where he 
is said to nave been the officer who invited the 
French Guards to fire first. He ^erwards held 
a command in Lord Loudon's^xpedition to 
Canada in 1757, where he was put under arrest 
for disre.spectful language and sent home to be 
tried by court-martial, but died before the sen- 
tence was delivered. It is said that he had gone 
mad in America, as had happened to him before, 
but that the family were anxious " to disavow the 
disorder." Croker. 


character in France was mentioned. 
B^well: “I should think that where 
military men arc so numerous, they would 
be less valued as not being rare.” John- 
son : “Nay, Sir, wherever a particular 
character or profession is high in the esti- 
mation of a iicojile, those who arc of it 
will be valued above other men. We 
value an Englishman high in this 
country, and yet Englishmen are not rare 
in it.” 

Mr. Murray praised the ancient philoso- 
phers for the candour and good humour 
with which those of different sects disputed 
with each other. Johnson : “ Sir, they 
disputed with good humour, because they 
were not in earnest as to religion. Had 
the ancients been serious in their belief, 
we should not have had their gods exhibit- 
ed in the manner we find them represented 
in the poets. The people would not have 
suffered it. They disputed with good 
humour upon the fanciful theories, because 
they were not interested in the truth of 
them : when a man has nothing to lose, 
he may be in good humour with his op- 
ponent. Accordingly you see in Lucian, 
the Epicurean, who argues only negatively, 
keeps his temper ; the wStoic, who has 
something positive to preserve, grows 
angry. Being angry with one who con- 
troverts an opinion which you value, is a 
necessary consequence of the uneasiness 
which you feel. Every man who attacks 
my belief, diminishes in some degree my 
confidence in it, and therefore makes me 
uneasy ; and I am angry with him who 
makes me uneasy. Thosc^only who 
believed in revelation have been angry at 
ha%ing their fiiith called in question ; be- 
cause they only had somethingupon which 
they could rest as matter of fact.” 
Murray : “It seems to me that we are 
not angry at a man for controverting an 
opinion which we believe and value ; we 
rather pity him.” Johnson : “ Why, 
Sir ; to be .sure when you wisifi a man to 
have that belief which you think is of 
infinite advantage, you wish well to him ; 
but your primary consideration is your 
own quiet. If a madman were to come 
into this room with a stick in his hand, 
no doubt we should pity the state of his 
mind ; fiut our primary consideration 
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wrould be to take care of ourselves. We 
should knock him down first, and ^ity 
him afterwards. No, Sir ; every man 
will dispute with great good humour upon 
a subject in which he is not interested. 
I will dispute very calmly upon the proba- 
bility of another man’s son being hanged ; 
but if a man zealously enforces the proba- 
bility that my own son will be hanged, I 
•shall certainly not be in a very good 
humour with him. ” I added this illustra- 
tion ; ** If a man endeavours to convince 
me that my wife, whom I love very much, 
and in whom I place great confidence, is 
a disagreeable woman, and is even un- 
faithful to me, I shall be very angry, for he 
is putting me in fear of being unhappy.** 
Murray : “ But, Sir, truth will always 
bear an examination.*’ Johnson : “Yes, 
Sir, but it is painful to be forced to defend 
it. Consider, Sir, how should you like, 
though conscious of your innocence, to be 
tried before a jury for a capital crime, 
once a week.” 

We talked of education at great schools; 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
which Johnson displayed in a luminous 
manner ; but his arguments preponderate 
so much in favour of the benefit which a 
boy of good parts might receive at one of 
them, that I have reason to believe Mr. 
Murray was very much influenced by 
what he had heard to-day, in his determi- 
nation to send his own son to Westminster 
School. — I have acted in the same manner 
with regard to my own two sons : having 
placed the eldest at Eton, and the second 
at Westmlhster — I cannot say which is 
best. But in justice to both those noble 
seminaries, 1 with high satisfaction declare, 
that my boys have derived from them a 
great deal of good, and no evil : and I 
trust they will, like Horace, be grateful 
to their father for giving them so valuable 
an education. 

I introduced the topic, which is often 
ignorantly^ urged, that the Universities of 
England are too rich ; i so that learning 
does not flourish in them as it would do 

^ Dr. Adam Smith, who was for some time a 
professor in the University of Glasgow, has 
uttered, in his Wealth of Nations^ some reflec- 
tions UTOn this subject which are certainly not 
well founded, and seem to be invidious. B. 


if those who teach had smaller salaries, 
and depended on their assiduity for a 
great part o? their income, i Johnson-: 
** Sir, the very reverse of this is the 
trath ; the English Universities are not 
rich enough. Our fellowships are only 
sufficient to support a man during his 
studies to fit him for the w^d, and 
accordingly in general they areflield no 
longer than till an opportunity offers of 
getting away. Now and then, perhaps, 
there is a fellow who grows old in his 
college ; but this is against his will, 
unless he be a man very indolent indeed. 
A hundred a year is reckoned a good 
fellowship, and that is no more than is 
necessary to keep a man decently as a 
scholar. We do not allow our fellows to 
marry, because we consider academical 
institutions as preparatory to a settlement 
in the world. It is only by being em- 
ployed as a tutor, that a fellow can 
obtain any thing more than a livelihood. 
To be sure, a man who has enough with- 
out teaching, will probably not teach ; 
for we would all be idle if we could. In 
the same manner, a man who is to get 
nothing by teaching, will not exert him- 
self. Gresham College was intended as 
a place of instruction for London ; able 
professors were to read lectures gratis, 
they contrived to have,, no scholars ; 
whereas, if they had been allowed to 
receive but sixpence a lecture from each 
scholar, they would have been emulous 
to have had many scholars. Every body 
will agree that it should be the interest 
of those who teach to lui ve scholars ; and 
this is the case in our Universities. That 
they are too rich is certainly not true ; for 
they have nothing good enough to keep 
a njan of eminent learning with them for 
his life. In the foreign Universities a 
professorship is a high thing. It is as 
much almost as a man can make by his 
learning ; and therefore we find the most 
learned men abroad are in the Universi- 
ties. It is not so with us. Our Univer- 
.sities are Smpoverished of learning by 
the penury of their provisions. 1 wisn 
there were many places of a thousand a 
year at Oxford, to keep first-rate men of 
learning from quitting the University.” 
Undoubtedly if this were the case. 
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Literature would have a still greater 
dignity and splendour at Oxford and 
there wouW be grander livAig sources of 
instruction. 

I mentioned Mr. Maclaurin’s uneasi- 
ness on account of a degree of ridicule 
carelessly thrown on his deceased father, 
in Goldsmith’s “ History of Animated 
Nature,'* in which that celebrated mathe- 
matican is represented as being subject 
to fits of yawning so violent as to render 
him incapable of proceeding in his 
lecture ; a story altogether unfounded, 
but for the publication of which the law 
would give no reparation.^ This led us to 
agitate the question, whether legal redress 
could be obtained, even when a man’s 
deceased relation was calumniated in a 
publication. Mr. Murray maintained 
there should be reparation, unless the 
author could justify himself by proving 
the fact. Johnson: ‘‘Sir, it is of lo 
much more consequence that truth should 
be told, than that individuals should not 
be made uneasy, that it is much better 
that the law does not restrain writing 
freely concerning the characters of the 
dead. Damages will be given to a man 
who is calumniated in his lifetime, because 
he may be hurt in his worldly interest, or 
at least hurt in his mind ; but the law 
does not regard that uneasiness which a 
man feels on having his ancestor calumni- 
ated. That is too nice. Let him deny 
what is said, and let the matter have a 
fair chance by discussion. But if a man 
could say nc^thing against a character but 
what he can pro^, history could not be 
written ; for a great deal is known of 
men of which proof cannot be brought. 
A minister may be notoriously known to 
take bril)es, and yet you may not be iible 
to prove it.” Mr. Murray suggested, 
that the author should be obliged to shew 

3 Dr. Goldsmith was dead before Mr. Mao 
laurin discovered the ludicrous error. But Mr. 
Nourse, the bookseller, who wa^he proprietor 
of the work, upon being applied by Sir John 
Pringle, agreed very handsomely to have the leaf 
on ^ich it was contained cancelled, and re- 
printed without it, at his own expense.^ B. This 
was never done, but after the first edition a foot- 
note was added denying the truth of the story, 
which is not quite as Boswell tells it ; see Napier^ 
tii. 67 } noU 


some sort of evidence, though he would 
not^ require a strict legal proof : but 
Johnson firmly and resolutely opposed 
any restraint whatever, as adverse to a 
free investigation of the characters of 
mankind." 

3 What Dr. Johnson has here said, is undoubt- 
edly good sense : yet I am afraid that law, though 
defined by Lord Coke “the perfection of reason,” 
is not altogether with him ; for it is held in the* 
books, that an attack on the reputation even of a 
dead man, may be punished as a libel, because 
tending to a breach of the peace. There is, how- 
ever, 1 believe, no modern decided case to that 
effect. In the King’s Bench, Trinity Term^ 17 ^, 
the question occurred on occasion of an indict- 
ment, The King y. Topham^yrhOy as a proprietor 
of a newspaper, entitled The IVoriti, was found 
guilty of a libel against Earl Cowper, deceased, 
because certain injurious charges against his 
Lordship were published in that paper. An .arrest 
of judgment having been moved for, the case was 
.afterwards solemnly argued. ^ My friend, Mr. 
Const, whom 1 delight in having an opportunity 
to praise, not only for his abilities but his man- 
ners ; a gentleman whose ancient German blood 
has been mellowed in England, and who may be 
truly smd to unite the Baron and the Barrister^ 
was one of the counsel for Mr. Topham. He 
displayed much learning and ingenuity upon the 
general question ; whi^, however, was not de- 
cided, as the Court granted an arrest chiefly on 
the informality of the indictment^ No man has 
a higher reverence for the law of England than I 
have : but, with all deference, I cannot help 
thinking, that prosecution by indictment, if u 
defendant is never to be allowed to justify, must 
often be very oppressive, unless^ juries, whom 1 
am more and more confirmed in holding to be 
judges of law as well as of fact, resolutely inter- 
pose. Of late, an act of Parliament has passed 
declaratory of their full right to one as well as 
the other, in matter of libel ; and the bill having 
been brought in by a popular gentleman [Fox] 
many of nis party have in most extravagant 
terms declaimed on the wonderfut’%cquisition to 
the liberty of the press. For _my own part, I ever 
was clearly of opinion that this right was inherent 
in the very constitution of a jury, and indeed in 
sense and reason inseparable from their important 
function. To establish it, therefore, by statute, 
is, I think, narrowing its foundation, which is the 
broad and deep b.asis of Common Law. Would 
it not rather weaken the right of primogeniture, 
or any other old and universally-acknowledged 
right, .should the legi.slature pass an act in favour 
of it? In my Letter to the People of Scotland^ 
against diminishing the number %f^ the Lords 
of Session^ published in 1785, there is the follow- 
ing passage^ which, as a concise, and 1 hope a 
fair and rational state of the matter, I presume to 
quote : “ The juries of England are jud|;es of 
law as well as o^fnet in many civile and in ail 
criminal trials. That my principles of resistance 
may not be misapprehended any more than my 
principles pf submission^ I protest that^l should 
M the last man in the world to encourage juries 
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On Thursda}', April 4, having called 
on Dr. Johnson, I said, it was a pity Ijiat 
truth was not so firm as to bid defiance to 
all attacks, so that it might be shot at 
as much as people chose to attempt, and 
yet remain unhurt. Johnson : “ Then, 
Sir, it would not be shot at. Nobody 
attempts to dispute that two and two 
make four ; but with contests concerning 
moral truth, human passions are generally 
mixed, and therefore it must ever be 
liable to assault and misrepresentation.” 

On Friday, April 5, being Good 
F riday, after having attended the morn- 
ing service at St. Clement’s Church, I 
walked home with Johnson. We talked 
of the Roman Catholic religion. John- 
son : “In the barbarous ages, Sir, 
priests and people were equally deceived ; 
but afterwards there were gross corrup- 
tions introduced by the clergy, such 
as indulgences to priests to have concu- 
bines, and the worship of images, not, 
indeed, inculcated, but knowingly per- 
mitted,” lie strongly censured the 
licensed stews at Rome. Ros\vei.i. : 

“ So then. Sir, you would allow no 
irregular intercourse whatever between 
the sexes?” JOHNSON; “To be sure I 
would not. Sir. I would punish it much 
more than it is done, and so restrain it. 
In all countries there has been fornica- 
tion, as in all countries there has been 
theft ; but there may be more or less of 
the one, as well as of the other, in propor- 
tion to the force of law. All men will 
naturally commit fornication, as all men 
will natuiattjr steal. And, Sir, it is very 
absurd to argue, as has been often done, 
that prostitutes are necessary to prevent 
the violent effects of appetite from violat- 
ing the decent order of life ; nay, should 
be permitted, in order to preserve the 

lo contradict rashly, wantonly, or perversely, the 
opinion of the judges. On the contrary, I would 
have them listen respectfully to the advice they 
receive from uie Bench, by which they may often 
be well directed in forming their <nun^ opinion ; j 
which, 'and not .'mother’s,' is the opinion they ' 
are to return upon their oaths. But where, after 
due attention to all that the judge has said, they 
are decidedly of a different opinion from him, they 
have not only a power and a ri^ht^ but they are 
boftnd in conscience to bring in a verdict ac- 
cordinglyc* B. 


chastity of our wives and daughters. 
Depend upon it. Sir, severe laws, 
steadily enforced, would be* sufficient 
against those evils, and would promote 
marriage.” 

I stated lo him this case : — “ Suppose 
a man has a daughter, who he knows has 
be: n seduced, but her misfortune is con- 
cealed from the world ; should he keep her 
in his house ? Would he not, by doing 
so, be accessory to imposition ? And, per- 
Imps, a worthy, unsuspecting man might 
come and marry this w^oman, unless the 
father inform him of the truth.” John- 
son ; “ Sir, he is accessory to no imposi- 
tion. His daughter is in his house ; and 
if a man courts her, he takes his chance. 
If a friend, or, indeed, if any man, asks 
his opinion whether he should marry her, 
he ought to advise him .against it, without 
telling why, because his real opinion is 
thfen required. Or if he has other 
daughters who know of her frailty, he 
ought not to keep her in his house. You 
are to consider the state of life is this ; 
we are to judge of one another's characters 
as well as we can ; and a man is not 
bound ill honesty or honour to tell us 
the faults of his daughter or of himself. 
A man who has debauched his friend’s 
daughter is not obliged to say to every 
body — ‘ Take care of me ;f don’t let me 
enter your house without suspicion. I 
once debauched a friend's daughter. I 
may debauch yours. ’ ” 

Mr. Thralc called upon him, and 
appeared to bear the loss of Ijis son with 
a manly composure. $ There was no 
affectation about him ; and he talked, as 
usual, upon indifferent subjects. He 
seemed to me to hesitate as to the in- 
tended Italian tour, on which, I flattered 
myself, he and Mrs. Thrale and Dr. John- 
son were soon to set out ; and, therefore, 
I pressed it as much as I could. I men- 
tioned that Mr. Reauclerk had said, that 
Barctli, whom they were to carry with 
them, would keep them so long in the 
i little towns tif his own district, that they 
would not have time to see Rome. I 
mentioned this to put theifi on their guard. 
Johnson :* “ .Sir, we do not thank Mr. 
Beauclerk for supposing that we aretol^e 
directed by Baretti. No, Sir ; Mr. Thrde 
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is to go by my advice, to Mr. Jackson * 
(the all-knowing), and get from him a 
plan for seaing the most that can be seen 
m the time that we have to travel. We 
must, to be sure, see Rome, Naples, 
Florence, and Venice, and as much more 
as we can.” (Speaking with a tone of 
animation. ) 

When I expressed an earnest wish for 
his remarks on Italy, he said, “I do not 
see fhat I could make a book upon Italy ; 
yet I should be glad to get 200/. or 500/. 
by such a work. ” This shewed both that 
a journal of his Tour upon the Continent 
was not wholly out of his contemplation, 
and that he uniformly adhered to that 
strange opinion which his indolent dispo- 
sition made him utter: “No man but a 
blockhead ever wrote, except for money. ” 
Numerous instances to refute this will 
occur to all who are versed in the history 
of literature. » 

He gave us one of the many sketches 
of character which were treasured in his 
mind, and which he was wont to produce 
quite unexpectedly in a very entertaining 
manner. “I lately,” said he, “received 
a letter from the East Indies, from a 
gentleman whom I formerly knew very 
well ; he had returned from that country 
with a handsome fortune, as it was reck- 
oned, before ipeans were found to acquire 
those immense sums which have been 
brought from thence of late ; he was a 
scholar, and an agreeable man, and lived 
very prettily in London, till his wife died. 
After her death, he took to dissipation 
and gaming, ai^l lost all he had. One 
evening he lost i,cxx)/. to a gentleman 
whose name I am sorry I have forgotten. 
Next morning he sent the gentleman 
500/. with an apology that it was all he 
had in the world. The gentleman* sent 
the money back to him, declaring he 
would not accept of it ; and adding, that 
if Mr. had occasion for 5CX)/. more, 

1 A gentleman, who, from his extraordinary 
stores of knowledge, has been si^d omniscient. 
Johnson, I think very properly, ^ered it to all- 
knowing, as it b a veroum so/enuej appropriated 
to the Supreme Being. B. Richard Jackson 
was a barrister, a fellow of the RoyaVSociety, and 
M.P. for New Romney. He was^ Lord of the 
Treasury in Lord Shelburne’s Administration in 
1782. Croker. 
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he would lend it to him. He resolved to 
go out again to the East Indies, and make 
his^ortunc anew. He got a considerable 
appointment, and I had some intention of 
accompanying him. Had I thought then 
as I do now, I should have gone ; but at 
that time, I had objections to quitting 
England. 

It w'as a very remarkable circumstance 
about Johnson, whom .shallow observers 
have supposed to have been ignorant of 
the world, that very few men had seen 
greater variety of characters ; and none 
could observe them better, as was evident 
from the strong, yet nice portraits which 
he often drew. 1 have frequently thought 
that if he had made out what the P'rench 
call une catalogue raisonnee of all the 
people who had passed under his observa- 
tion, it would have afforded a very rich fund 
of instruction and entertainment. The 
suddenness with which his accounts of 
some of them started out in conversation, 
was not less pleasing than surprising. I 
remember he once observed tt) me, “It 
is wonderful, Sir, what is to be found in 
London. The most literary conversation 
that I ever enjoyed was at the table of 
Jack Ellis, a money-scrivener behind the 
Royal Exchange, with whom I at one 
period used to dine generally once a 
week. ”3 

^ This genlleman is said by Croker to have 
been Joseph Fowke, at one time in the East 
India Company's service, and afterwards trading 
as a merchant in Calcutta. In the latter place 
he and his son were indicted for being concerned 
in Nuncomar’s ^ conspiracy against Warren 
Hastings. See Sir James Steph^^ Nnneomar 
and Impey. 

This Mr. Ellis was, I believe, the last of that 
profession called Scriveners^ which is one of the 
London companies, but of which the business is 
no longer carried on sejiarately, but is transacted 
by attorneys and others. He was a man of litera- 
ture and talents. He was the author of a Hudi- 
brastic version of Maphxus*s Canto, in addition to 
the yEneid ; of some poems in Dodslcy’s Col- 
lections ; and various other .small pieces ; but 
being a very modest man, never put his_ name to 
any thing. He shewed me a triAslation which 
he had made of Ovid’s Epistles^ very prettily 
done. There is a good engraved portrait of him 
by Pether, from a picture by Fry, wliich hangs 
in the hall of the Scriveners’ company. I visited 
him October 4, 1790, in his ninety-third year, and 
found his judgment distinct and clear and his 
memory, though faded so as to fail him occasion- 
ally, yet,«is he assured me, and 1 ii^deed per- 
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Volumes woj-.ld be required to contain 
a list of his numerous and various ac- 
quaintance, none of whom he ever forgot ; 
and could describe and discriminate them 
all with precision and vivacity. He 
associated with persons the most widely 
dilTcrent in manners, abilities, rank, and 
accomplishments. He was at once the 
companion of the brilliant Colonel Forrest- 
er of the Guards, who wrote “The Polite 
Philosopher,” and of the awkward and 
uncouth Robert Levett ; of Lord Thurlow, 
and Mr. Sastres, the Italian master ; and 
has dined one day with the beautiful, gay, 
and fascinating Lady Craven,^ and the 
next with good Mrs. Gardiner, the tallow- 
chandler on Snow Hill. 

On my expressing my wonder at his 
discovering so much of the knowledge 
peculiar to different professions, he told 
me, “I learnt what I know of law chiefly 
from Mr. Ballow,^ a veiy able man. I 
learnt some too from Chambers ; but was 
not so teachable then. One is not will- 
ing to be taught by a young man. ” When 
1 expressed a wish to know more about 
Mr. Ballow, Johnson said, “ Sir, I have 
seen him Init once these twenty years. 
The tide of life has driven us different 
ways.” I was sorry at the time to hear 
this ; but w'hoever quits the creeks of 
private connexions, and fairly gets into 
the great ocean of London, will, by 
imperceptible degrees, unavoidably ex- 
perience such cessations of acquaintance. 

ceived, able lo serve him very well, after a little 
recollection. It was agreeable to observe, that 
he was frcciTom the discontent and fretfulness 
which loo often inole.st old age. He in the sum- 
mer of that year walked lo^ Rotherhithe, where 
he dined, and walked home in the evening. He 
died on the Hist of December, 1791. 13 . 

^ ^ Lord Macartney, ^ who with his other dis- 
tinguished qualities, is remarkable also for an 
elegant pleasantry, told me that he met Johnson 
at Lady Craven's, and that he seemed jealous of 
any interference : “ So," said his Lordship, smil- 
ing, I A’e/t back." 15 . 

- There is .an account of him in Sir John 
Hawkins’s /.//I* p. 244. 13 . Thomas 

Dallow was author of Treatise of Equity ^ printed 
anonymously in 1742, and lately republished with 
valuable additions by John Konblanque, Esq. 
He died suddenly in lx>ndon, July 26, 1782, aged 
seventy-five, and is* mentioned in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for that year as “ a great Greek 
Scholar, and famous for his knowledge of the old 
philosophi'." Malone. \ 


“ My knowledge of physic,” he added, 
“I learnt from Dr. James, whom I helped 
in writing th^ proposals for his Dictionary, 
and also a little in the Dictionary itself.^ 
I also learnt from Dr. Lawrence, but was 
then grown more stubborn. ” 

A curious incident happened to-day, 
while Mr. Thralc and I sat with him. 
Francis announced that a large packet 
was brought to him from the post-office, 
said to have come from I.isbon, and it 
was charged 7/. lOf. He would not receive 
it, supposing it to be some trick, nor did he 
even look at it. But upon inquiry after- 
wards he found that it was a real packet 
for him, from that very friepd in the East 
Indies of whom he had .been speakings 
and the ship which carriea it having come 
lo Portugal, this packet, with others, had 
been put into the post-office at Lisbon. 

I mentioned a new gan>ing-club, of 
which Mr. Beauclcrk had given me an 
account, where the members played to a 
desperate extent.* Johnson : “Depend 
upon it, Sir, this is mere talk. Who is 
mined by gaming? You will not find 
six instances in an age. There is a strange 
rout made about deep play : whereas you 
have many more people ruined by adven- 
turous trade, and yet we do not hear such 
an outcry against it. ” Thrale : ‘ ‘ There 
may be few people absolutely ruined by 
deep play ; but very many are much hurt 
in their circumstances by it. ” Johnson : 
“ Ves, Sir, and so are very many by other 
kinds of expense.” I had heard him talk 
once before in the same manper ; and at 
Oxford he said, “ he | wished he had 
learned to play at cards.” The truth, 
however, is, that he loved to display his 
ingenuity in argument ; and therefore 

t 

3 1 have in vain cndc.avoured to find out what 
parts Johnson wrote for Dr. James. Perhaps 
medical men may. 13 . 

^ Almack’s. Lord Lauderdale informed me 
that Mr. Fox told him that the deepest play he 
had ever known was about this period, between 
the year 1772 and the beginning of the American 
War. Lord l^^iderdale iwlanccd 4^,000 being 
staked on a single card at Taro, and ne talked of 
>^70,000 lost and won in a night^^ Croker. See 
also Sir G. 'rrevelyan’s Earn History of Foje, 
45S* notOf and elsewhere. The club now known 
as Brooks' was originally formed by Almack, a 
wine merchant, who, when Brooks took the house 
over, opened another on his own account. 
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would sometimes in conversation main- 
tain opinions which he was sensible were 
wrong, but*in supporting which, his rea- j 
soning and wit would be most conspicu- 
ous. He would begin thus : “ Why, Sir, 
as to the good or evil of card-playing — ** 
“Now,** said Garrick, “he is thinking 
which side he shall take.** He appeared 
to have a pleasure in contradiction, 
especially when any opinion whatever was 
delivered with an air of confidence ; so ' 
that there was hardly any topic, if not 
one of the great truths of religion and 
morality, that he might not have been 
incited to argue, either for or against. 
Lord Elibank/ had the highest admiration 
gf his powers. J[Ie once observed to me : 
“Whatever opinion Johnson maintains, 1 
will not say that he convinces me ; but he 
never fails to shew me, that he has good 
reasons for it.’* I have heard Johnson 
pay his Lordship this high compliinenf : 
“ I never was in Lord Elibank's company 
without learning something.” 

We sat together till it was too late for 
the afternoon service. Thrale said, he 
had come with intention to go to church 
with us. We went at seven to evening 

rayers at St. Clement's Church, after 

aving drunk coffee ; an indulgence, 
which I understood Johnson yielded toon 
this occasion ig compliment to Thrale. 

On Sunday, April 7 , Easter Day, aftci 
having been at St. Paul’s Cathedral, I 
came to Dr. Johnson, according to my 
usual custom. It seemed to me, that 
there was always something peculiarly 
mild and pl£:id his manner upon this 
holy festival, the commemoration of the 
most joyful event in the history of our 
world, the resurrection of our Lord and 
Saviour, who, having triumphed pver 
death and the grave, proclaimed immor- 
tality to mankind. 

I repeated to him an argument of a 
lady of my acquaintance, who maintained, 
that her husband’s having been guilty of 
numberless infidelities, released her from 
conjugal oTsligalions, becau^ they were 
reciprocal. . ^HNson ; “ This is miser- 
able stuff, Sir.* To the contract of 
marriage, besides the man and wife, there 

1 Patrick, Lord Elibank, who died in 1778. B. 


is a third party — Society ;^nd if it be con- 
sidered as a vow — G od : and, therefore, 
it cannot be dissolved by their consent 
alone. Laws are not made for particular 
cases, but for men in general. A woman 
may be unhappy with her husband ; but 
she cannot be freed from him without 
the approbation of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical power. A man may be unhappy, 
because he is not so rich as another ; but. 
he is not to seize upon another’s property 
with his own hand.” Bosvvem. : “ But, 
Sir, this lady does not want that the con- 
tract should be dissolved ; she only argues 
that she may indulge herself in gallantries 
with ecpial freedom as her husband does, 
provided she takes care not to introduce 
a spurious issue into his family. You 
know, Sir, what Macrobius has told of 
Julia.” Johnson : “ This lady of yours, 
Sir, I think, is very fit for a brothel. ” 

Mr. Macbean, author of the “ Diction- 
ary of Ancient Geography, ” came in. He 
mentioned that he had been forty years ab- 
sent from Scotland. “ Ah, Boswell ! ” said 
Johnson, smiling, “what would you give 
to be forty years from Scotland ? ” I said, 
“I should not like to be so long absent 
from the seat of my ancestors.” This 
gentleman, Mrs. Williams, and Mr. 
Levett, dined with us. 

Dr. Johnson made a remark, which 
both Mr. Macbean and I thought new. 
It was this : that “ The law against usury 
is for the protection of creditors as well 
as debtors ; for if there were no such 
check, people would be apt, from the 
temptation of great interest,.-^o lend to 
desperate persons, by whom they would 
lose their money. Accordingly there are 
instances of ladies being ruined, by 
having injudiciously sunk their fortunes 
for high annuities, which, after a few 
years, ceased to be paid, in consequence 
of the ruined circumstances of the 
borrower.” 

Mrs. Williams was very pqpvish ; and 
I wondered at Johnson’s patience with 
her now, as I had often done on similar 
occasions. The truth is, that his humane 
consideration of the forlorn and indigent 

“ Nunquam enim nisi navi plena tollo vec* 
torem.” Bib. ii. c. vi. B. . 
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state in which (this lady was left by her 
father, induced him to treat her with the 
utmost tenderness, and even to be desirous 
of procuring her amusement, so as some- 
times to incommode many of his friends, 
by carrying her wdth him to their houses, 
where, from her manner of eating, in 
consequence of her blindness, she could 
not but offend the delicacy of persons of 
nice sensations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon 
service in St. Clement’s Church. Observ- 
ing some beggars in the street as wc 
walked along, I said to him I supposed 
there was no civilized country in the 
W'orld, where the misery of want in the 
lowest classes of the people was prevented. 
Johnson : “I believe, Sir, there is not ; 
but it is better that some should be un- 
happy, than that none should be happy, 
which would be the case in a general 
state of equality. ” 

When the service was ended, I went 
home with him, and we sat quietly 
by ourselves. lie recommended Dr. 
Cheyne’s books. I said, I thought 
Cheyne had been reckoned whimsical. — 
“ So he w'as,” said he, “ in some things ; 
but there is no end of objections. 'I'here 
are few books to which some objection or 
other may not be made.” He added, 
“ I would not have you read any thing 
else of Cheyne, but his book on ‘ Health,’ 
and his ‘ English Malady.’ ” ^ 

Upon the question whether a man who 
had been guilty of vicious actions would 

^ George Cheyne (1671-1743), a Scotchman^ 
who came (^^ondon in 1702, where he acquired 
considerable practice as a doctor, though he does 
not appear to have received any regular diploma. 
He was a voluminous writer on theological and 
scientific, as well as on medical subjects. It was 
only on the latter that his work was of any value. 
The two books here mentioned were his be.st, and 
are notable as advocating temperance iii^ an 
intemperate age ; The English Malady is a 
treatise on hypochondria, and ne^ous disorders 
generally, considered from that point of view. A 
free-liver himself he grew in middle life enor- 
mously corpulent, at one time weighing, it is said, 
as much as 32 stone. He then became a convert 
to vegetariani.sm, which he both practised and 
preached with much fervour, and of course some 
extravagance. On the whole, however, his ideas 
on diet were both-practical and sensible. Though, 
as Boswell says, apt to be whimsical, he was a well 
educated and clever man, and a general favourite 
for his pleasant manners, except with Aic doctors. 


do well to force himself into solitude and 
sadness? Johnson: “No, Sir, unless it 
prevent hiiA from being virious again. 
With some people, gloomy penitence is 
only madness turned upside down. A 
man may be gloomy, till, in order to be 
relieved from gloom, he has recourse 
again to criminal indulgences.” 

On Wednesday, April 10, I dined with 
him at Mr. Thrale’s, where were Mr. 
Murphy and some other company. 
Before dinner. Dr. Johnson and I passed 
some time by ourselves. I was sorry to 
find it was now resolved that the proposed 
journey to Italy should not take place 
this year. He said, “ I am disappointed, 
to be sure ; but it is not a great disap- 
pointment.” I wondered to see him 
bear, with a philosophical calmness, what 
would have made most people peevish 
and fretful. I perceived, however, that 
hte had so warmly cherished the hope of 
enjoying classical scenes, that he could 
not easily part with the scheme ; for he 
said, “ I shall probably contrive to get to 
Italy some other way. But I won’t 
mention it to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, as it 
might vex them.” I suggested, that 
going to Italy might have done Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson: “I rather 
believe not, Sir. While grief is fresh, 
every attempt to divert ,,only irritates. 
You must wait till grief be digested^ and 
then amusement will dissipate the remains 
of it.” 

At dinner, Mr. Murphy entertained us 
with the history of Mr. Joseph Simpson, 
a schoolfellow of I^r. Johnson^ a 
barrister-at-law, of good parts, but who 
fell into a dissipated course of life, in- 
compatible with that success in his pro- 
fession which he once had, and would 
otherwise have deservedly maintained ; 
yet he still preserved a dignity in his 
deportment. He wrote a tragedy 
on the story of Leonidas, entitled “ The 
Patriot.” He read it to a company of 
lawyers, who found so many faults that 
he wrote fr' over again : so then there 
were two tragedies on the same subject 
and with the same titlfe. Dr. Johnson 
told us, that one of them was still in his 
possession. This very piece was, after 
his death, published by some pemon who 
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had been about him, and, for the sake of 
a little hasty profit, was fallaciously 
advertised, <90 as to make it be* believed to 
have been written by Johnson himself. 

I said, I disliked the custom which 
some people had of bringing their I 
children into company, because it in a ' 
manner forced us to pay foolish compli- 
ments to please their parents. Johnson : 
“ You are right. Sir. We maybe excused 
for not caring much about other people’s | 
children, for there are many who care ! 
very little about their own children. It j 
may be observed, that men, who from 
being engaged in business, or from their 
course of life in whatever way, seldom see 
their children, do not care much about 
them. I myself should not have have 
had much fondness for a child of my 
own.” Mrs. Thrale : “ Nay, Sir, 
how can you talk so ? ” Johnson : 
“ At least, I never wished to have h 
child.” 

Mr. Murphy mentioned J)r. Johnson’s 
having a design to publish an edition of : 
Cowley. Johnson said, he did not know ] 
but he should ; and he . expressed his 
disapprobation of Dr. Hurd, for having 
published a mutilated edition under the 
title of “ Select Works of Abraham 
Cowley.” Mr. Murphy thought it a bad 
precedent ; obierving, that any author 
might be used in the same manner ; and 
that it was pleasing to see the variety of 
an author’s compositions, at different 
periods. 

We talkec^ of Flatman’s poems ; and 
Mrs. Thrale* obs^jrved, that Pope had 
partly borrowed from him, “ The Dying 
Christian to his Soul.” Johnson repeated 
Rochester’s verses upon Flatman, which, 

I think, by much too severe : 

“ Nor that slow drudge in swift Pindunct 

strains, , I 

Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, > 

And rides a j.aded Muse, whipt with loosel 
reins.” * 

I like to recollect all the passages that I 
heard Johnson rdfeat ; it stamps a value 
on them. 

He told us, that the book entitled** The 
Lives of the Poets,” by Mr. Cibber, was 


entirely supplied by Shiels,^ a 

1 A STAtf Monthly Review {ox May 1792, there 
is such a^ correction of the above passage, as I 
should think myself very culpable not to subjoin. 
“ This account is very inaccurate. The following 
statement of facts we know to be true, in every 
material circumstance : — Shiels was the princi- 
pal collector and digester of the materi.als for 
the work : but as he was very raw in author- 
.ship, an indifferent writer in prose, and his 
language full of Scotticisms, Cibber, who was 
a clever, lively fellow, and then soliciting 
employment among the booksellers, was engaged 
to correct the style and diction of the whole work, 
then intended to make only four volumes, with 
power to alter, expunge, or add, as he liked. He 
was also to supply notes,^ occasionally, especially 
concerning those dramatic poets with whom he 
had been chiefly conversant. He also engaged to 
write seven'll of the Lives ; which (as we are told) 

! he, accordingly, performed. He was farther 
I useful in striking out the J.acobitical and Tory 
sentiments, which Shiels had industriously inter- 
spersed wherever he could bring them in ; — and 
I as the success of the work appeared, after all, 

I very doubtful, he was content with 2z/. for his 
! labour, besides a few sets of the books, to dispense 
I among his friends. — Shiels had nearly ^ol. besides 
' the advantage of many of the best Lives in the 
work being communicated by friends to the under- 
taking ; and for which Mr. Shiels had the same 
I consideration ajs for the rest, being paid by the 
sheet, for the whole. He was, however, so angry 
with his Whiggish supervisor (Thk., like his 
father, being a violent stickler for the political 
principles which prevailed in the reign of^GeorjCje 
the Second), for so unmercifully mutilating ms 
copy, and .scouting liis politics, that he wrote 
Cibber a challenge ; but was prevented from 
sending it, by^ the publisher, who fairly laughed 
him out of his fury. The proprietors, too, were 
discontented, in the^ end, on account of Mr. 
Cibber's unexpected industry ; for his corrections 
and alterations in the proof-sheets were so numer- 
ous and considerable,^ that the printer made for 
■ them a grievous addition to his bill ; and, in fine, 

' all parties were dissatisfied. On the whole, the 
I work was productive of no profit 18 the undcr- 
' takers, who had agreed, in case of success, to 
; make Cibber a present of some addition to the 
: twenty i^uineas which he had received, and for 
I which his receipt is now in the bookseller’s hands. 

I We are farther assured, that he actually obtained 
j an additional sum; when he, soon after (in the- 
I year 1758), unfortunately embarked for Dublin, 

I on an engagement for one of the theatres there : 

! but the .ship was cast away, and every person on 
[ board periled. There were about sixty passen- 
! gers, among whom was the Earl of Drogheda, 
with many other persons of consequence and 
property. As to the alleged design of making 
the compilement pass for the work of old Mr. 
Cibber, the charges seem to have been founded 
on a somewhat uncharitable construction. Wc 
are assured that the thought was not harboured 
by some of the proprietors, who 'are still living; 
and we hope that it did not occur to the first 
designer ofthe work, who was also the printer of 
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Scotchman, dhe of his amanuenses. 
“The booksellers,” said he, “gave 
Theophilus Cibber, who was then in 
prison, ten guineas to allow Mr, Cibber 
to be put upon the title-page, as the 
author ; by this, a double imposition was 
intended : in the first place, that it was 
the work of a Cibber at all ; and, in the 
second place, that it was the work of old 
Cibber.” 

Mr. Murphy said, that “The Memoirs 
of Gray’s Life set him much higher in his 
estimation than his poems did ; for you 
there saw a man constantly at work in 
literature.” Johnson acquiesced in this; 
but depreciated the book, I thought very 
unreasonably. For he said, “ I forced 
myself to read it, only because it was a 
common topic of conversation. I found 
it mighty dull ; and, as to the style, it is 
fit for the second table.” Why he thought 
so I was at a loss to conceive. He now 
gave it as his opinion, that “ Akenside 
was a superior poet both to Gray and 
Mason.” 

Talking of the Reviews, Johnson said, 
“ I think them very impartial : I do not 
know an instance of partiality.” He 
mentioned what had passed upon the i 
subject of the “ Monthly ” and “ Critical ” 

it, and who bore a respectable character. We 
have been induced to enter thus circumstantially 
into the foregoing detail of facts relating to the 
Lives of the Poets, compiled by Messrs. Cibber 
and Shiels, from a sincere regard to that sacred 
principle of Truth, to which Dr. Johnson so 
rigidly adhered, according to the best of his 
knowledge ; and which, we believe, no considera- 
tion would prevailed on him to violate. In 
regard to the matter, which wc now di.smiss, he 
had, no doubt, been misled by partial and wrong 
information : Shiels was the Doctor’s |tmanuensts ; 
he had quarrelled with Cibber ; it is natural to 
suppose that he told his story in his own way ; 
and it is certain that he was not * a very sturdy 
moralist.’ ” This explanation appears to me 
very satisfactory. It is, however, to be observed, 
that the story told by Johnson does not rest solely 
upon my record of his conversation ; for he him- 
self has published it in his Life of Hammond^ 
where he sayf, “ The manuscript oi Shiels is now 
in my possession. ” V ery probably he had trusted 
to Sniels’s word, and never looked at it so as to 
compare it with The Lives of the Poets, as 
published under Mr. Cibber's name. What be- 
came of that manuscript 1 know not. 1 should 
have liked much to examine it. I suppose it was 
thrown into the fire in that impetuous combustion 
of papers, which Johnson, 1 think, rashjy executed 
when moribundus. B. ' 


Reviews, in the conversation with which 
his Maje.sty^ had honoured him. He 
expatiated a little more oif them this 
evening. “The Monthly Reviewers, 
said he, “are not Deists ; but they are 
Christians with as little Christianity as 
may be: and are for pulling down all 
establishments. The Critical Reviewers 
I are for supporting the Constitution both 
in Church and State. The Critical 
Reviewers, I believe, often review 
without reading the books through ; 
but lay hold of a topic, and write chiefly 
from their own minds. The Monthly 
Reviewers are duller men and are glad to 
read the books through.” 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton’s extreme 
anxiety as an author; observing, that 
“He was thirty years in preparing his 
“ History,” and that he employed a man 
to point it for him ; as if (laughing) 
another man could point his sense better 
than himself.” Mr. Murphy said, he 
understood his “ History” was kept back 
several years for fear of Smollett.^ 
Johnson : “ This seems strange to 
Murphy and me, who never felt that 
anxiety, but sent what we wrote to the 
press, and let it take its chance.” Mrs. 
Thrale: “The time has been. Sir, 
when you felt it.” Johnson: “Why 
really. Madam, I do not rrcollect a time 
when that was the case.” 

Talking of “ The Spectator,” he said ; 
“It is wonderful that there is such a 
proportion of bad papers, in the half of 
the work which was not, written by 
Addison ; for there wai ■ all the world to 
write that half, yet not a half of that half 
is good. One of the finest pieces in the 
English language is the paper on Novelty, 
yet jve do not hear it talked of. It was 
written by Grove, a dissenting teacher'* 
He would not, I perceived, call him a 
clergyman^ though he was candid enough 
to allow very great merit to his composi- 
tion. Mr. Murphy said, he remembered 
when there were several people alive in 
London, wnb enjoyed a considerable 
reputation merely from Eaving written a 
paper in “ The Spectator” He mentioned 

^ Smollett was the founder, and for many years 
editor of The Critical Peview, Croker. 
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particularly Mr. Ince, who used to 
frequent Tom’s Coffee-House. “But” 
said Johnson, “you must consider how 
highly Steele speaks of Mr. Ince.” He 
would not allow that the paper on carry- 
ing a boy to travel, signed Philip 
Homebred^ which was reported to be 
written by the Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke had merit. He said, “ It was 
quite vulgar, and had nothing luminous. ” 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry’s^ 
“System of Physic.” “ He was a man,” 
said he, “who had acquired a high 
reputation in Dublin, came over to 
England, and brought his reputation with 
him, but had not great success. His 
notion was, that pulsation occasions death 
by attrition ; and that, therefore, the way 
to preserve life is to retard pulsation. 
But we know that pulsation is strongest in 
infants, and that we increase in growth 
while it operates in its regular course ; jfo 
it cannot be the cause of destruction.” 
Soon after this, he said something very 
flattering to Mrs. Thrale, which I do not 
recollect ; but it concluded with wishing 
her long life. “Sir,” said I, “if Dr. 
Barry’s system be true, you have now 
shortened Mrs. Thrale’s life, perhaps, 
some minutes, by accelerating her 
pulsation.” 

On Thursds^^, April n, I dined with 
him at General Paoli’s, in whose house I 
now resided, and where I had ever after- 
wards the honour of being entertained 
with the kindest attention as his constant 
guest, while I was in London, till I had a 
house of my*own,^here. I mentioned my 
having that morning introduced to Mr. 
Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemish noble- 
man of great rank and fortune, to whom 
Garrick talked of Abel Drugger as a 
small part ; and related, with pleasant 
vanity, that a Frenchman who had seen 
him in one of his low characters, ex- 
claimed, “ Comment! je ne le crois pas. 
Congest pasy Monsieur Garricky ce grand 
homme!” Garrick added, with an 
appearance of grave recolla^ion, “ If I 
were to begin life again, 1 think I should 
not play these fow characters.” Upon 
which I observed, “ Sir, you would be in 

1 Sir Edward Barry, Baronet. B. 


the wrong ; for your gre^ excellence is 
your variety of playing, your representing 
so well characters so very different.” 
Johnson: “Garrick, Sir, was not in 
earnest in what he said ; for to be sure 
his peculiar excellence is his variety : and, 
perhaps there is not any one character 
which has not been as well acted by some- 
body else, as he could do it.” Boswell : 
“Why then. Sir, did he talk so?” 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, to make you 
answer as you did.” Boswell: “1 
don’t know, Sir ; he seemed to dip deep 
into his mind for the reflection.” John- 
son : “ He had not far to dip. Sir : he 
had said the same thing, probably, twenty 
times before.” 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early 
period to high office, he said, “ His parts, 
Sir, are pretty well for a Lord ; but would 
not be distinguished in a man who had 
nothing else but his parts. ” 

A journey to Italy was still in his 
thoughts. He said, “ A man who has not 
been in Italy, is always conscious of an 
inferiority, from his not having seen what 
it is expected a man should see. The 
grand object of travelling is to see the 
shores of the Mediterranean. On those 
shores were the four great empires of 
the world : the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman. — All our 
religion, almost all our law, almost all 
our arts, almost all that sets us above 
savages, has come to us from the shores 
of the Mediterranean.” The General 
observed, that “The Mediterranean 
would be a noble subject for aj)oem.” 

We talked of translation. I said I 
could not define it, nor could I think of a 
similitude to illustrate it ; but that it 
appeared to me the translation of poetry 
could be only imitation. Johnson : 
“You may translate books of science 
exactly. You may also translate histop^, 
in so far as it is not embellished with 
oratory, which is poetical.^ Poetry, 
indeed, cannot be translated ; and, there- 
fore, it is the poets that preserve the 
languages ; for we would not be at the 
trouble to learn a language, if we could 

3 Lord Shelbourne, who had been Just made 
Secretary of State in his twenty-ninth year. 
Croher. 
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have all that i| written in it just as well 
in a translation. But as the beauties of 
poetry cannot be preserved in \ny 
language except that in which it was 
originally written, we learn the 
language.” 

A gentleman maintained that the art 
of printing had hurt real learning, by 
disseminating idle writings. — ^Johnson : 
“ Sir, if it had not been for the art of 
printing, we should now have no learning 
at all ; for books would have perished 
faster than they could have been tran- 
scribed.” This observation seems not 
just, considering for how many ages 
books were preserved by writing alone. 

The same gentleman maintained, that 
a general diffusion of knowledge among a 
people was a disadvantage ; for it made 
the vulgar rise above their humble sphere. 
Johnson: “Sir, while knowledge is a 
distinction, those who are possessed of it 
will naturally rise above those who are 
not. Merely to read and write was a 
distinction at first ; but we see when 
reading and writing have become general, 
the common people keep their stations. 
And so, were higher attainments to 
become general, the effect would be the 
same. ” 

“Goldsmith,” he said, “ referred every 
thing to vanity ; his virtues, and his 
vices too, were from that motive. He 
was not a social man. lie never ex- 
changed mind with you.” 

We spent the evening at Mr. Hoole’s. 
Mr. Mickle, the excellent translator of 
“The Lugiad,” was there. I have pre- 
served little of the conversation of this even- 
ing. Dr. Johnson said : “ Thomson had 
a true poetical genius, the power of view- 
ing every thing in a poetical light. His 
fault is such a cloud of words sometimes, 
that the sense can hardly peep through. 
Shiels, who compiled Cibber's “ Lives of 
the Poets, was one day sitting with me. 
I took down Thomson, and read aloud a 
large portion of him, and then asked, — 
“Is not this fine?” Shiels having ex- 
pressed the highest admiration, “ Well, 
Sir,” said I, “ I have omitted every other 
line.” 

^ Sec attfe ^ p. 363, note i. B. 


1 related a dispute between Goldsmith 
and Mr. Robert Dodsley, one day when 
they and I \(rere dining at Tom Davies’s, 
in 1762. Goldsmith asserted, that there 
was no poetry produced in this age. 
Dodsley appealed to his own “Collec- 
tion,” and maintained that though you 
could not findapalacelikeDryden’s “Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day,” you had villages 
composed of very pretty houses ; and he 
mentioned particularly “The Spleen.” 
Johnson: “I think Dodsley gave up 
the question. He and Goldsmith said 
the same thing ; only he said it in a softer 
manner than Goldsmith did ; for he 
acknowledged that there was no poetry, 
nothing that towered above the common 
mark. You may find wit and humour in 
verse, and yet no poetry. ' ITudibras’ 
has a profusion of these ; yet it is not to 
be reckoned a poem. ‘The Spleen,* in 
Dodslcy’s ‘ Collection,’ on which you say 
he chiefly rested, is not poetry.** Bos- 
WTCLL : “Does not Gray’s poetry. Sir, 
tower above the common mark ? ” John- 
son ; “ Yes, Sir; but we must attend to 
the difference between what men in general 
cannot do if they would, and what every 
man may do if he would. Sixteen-string 
Jack ® towered above the common mark. ” 
Boswell : “ Then, Sir, what is poetry ? ” 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, it„is much easier 
to say what it is not. We all what 
light is : but it is not easy to tell what it 
is.” 

On Friday, April 12, I dined with him 
at our friend Tom Davies’s, where we 
met Mr. Cradock, 9^ L*eicestershire, 
author of “ Zobeide,” a tragedy ; a very 
pleasing gentleman, to whom my friend 
Dr. Farmer's very excellent “Essay on the 
Learning of .Shakespeare ” is addressed ; 
and Dr. Harwood, who has written and 
published various works ; partiailarly a 
fantastical translation of the New Testa- 
ment, in modem phrase and with a 
Socinian twist. 

1 introduced Aristotle's doctrine in his 

2 A noted highwayman, [by name John Kann] 
who after having been se^^^l times tried and 
acquitted, was at last hanged. He was remark- 
able for foppery in his dress, and particularly for 
wearing a bunch of sixteen strings at the knees 
of his breeches. B. 
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“ Art of Poetry,” of “ the KdOapffis rS»v 
iraO^jfiiruVf the purging of the passions,” 
as the purpose of tragedy. ' “ But how 

are the passions to be purged by terror 
and pity ?” said I, with an assumed air of 
ignorance, to incite him to talk, for 
which it was often necessary to employ 
some address. Johnson: “Why, Sir, 
you are to consider what is the meaning 
of purging in the original sense. It is to 
expel impurities from the human body. 
The mind is subject to the same imjier- 
fection. The passions are the greatest 
movers of human actions ; but they arc 
mixed with such impurities, that it is 
necessary they should be purged or 
refined by means of terror and pity. For 
instance, ambition is a noble passion ; 
but by seeing upon the stage, that a man 
who is so excessively ambitious as to raise 
himself by injustice, is punished, we are 
terrified at the fatal consequences of such 
a passion. In the same manner a certain 
degree of resentment is necessary ; but if 
we see that a man carries it too far, we 
pity the object of it, .and arc taught to 
moderate that passion. ” My record upon 
this occasion does great injustice to John- 
son’s expression, which was so forcible 
and brilliant, that Mr. Cradock whispered 
me, ‘ ‘ Oh, that his words were written 
in a book ! ” • 

I observed the great defect of the 
tragedy of “Othello” was, that it 
had not a moral : for that no man could 
resist the circumstances of suspicion which 
were artfully suggested to Othello’s mind. 
Johnson : “ Ii* the fir.st place, Sir, we 
learn from * Othello ’ this very useful 
moral, not to make an unequal match ; 
in the second place, we learn not to 
yield too readily to suspicion. ♦The 
handkerchief is merely a trick, though a 
very pretty trick ; but there are no other 
circumstances of reasonable suspicion, 
except what is related by lago of Cassio’s 
warm expressions concerning Desdemona 
in his sleep ; and that depended entirely 
upon the assertion of one man. No, Sir, 
I think * OthelJ^ ' has more moral than 
almost any play.” 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of 

1 See an ingenious essay on this subject by the 
late Dr. Moor, (Jreek professor at Glasgow. B. 
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our aequaintance, Johnsorfsaid, “Sir, he 
is narrow, not so much from avarice, as 
from impotence to spend his money. He 
cannot find in his heart to pour out a 
bottle of wine ; but he woulcl not much 
care if it should sour.” 

He said, he wished to see John 
Dennis’s “Critical Works” collected. 
Davies said they would not sell. Dr. 
Johnson seemed to think otherwise. 

D.'ivies s.aid of a well-known dramatic 
author, that “ potted stories, 

and that he made his way as Hannibal 
did, by vinegar ; having begun by attack- 
ing people, particularly the players.”* 

lie reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. 
Murphy’s having paid him the highest 
compliment that ever was paid to a lay- 
man, by asking his pardon for repeating 
some oaths in the course of telling a 
story. 

Johnson and I supped this evening at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in com- 
pany with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Nairnc, now one of the 
Scotch judges, with the title of Lord 
Dunsinan, and my very worthy friend. 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. 

We discussed the question whether 
drinking improved conversation and 
benevolence. Sir Joshua maintained 
it did. Johnson : “ No, Sir : before 
dinner men meet with great inequality of 
understanding ; and those w^ho are con- 
scious of their inferiority, have the modesty 
not to talk. When they have drunk 
wine, every man feels himself happy, 
and loses that modesty, Mind grows 
impudent and vociferous : but he is not 
improved : he is only not sensible of his 
defects.” Sir Joshua said the Doctor 
was talking of the effects of excess in 
wine ; but that a moderate gl.ass enlivened 
the mind, by giving a proper circulation 
to the blood. “ I am,” said he, “ in very 
good spirits, when I get up in the moi-n- 
ing. By dinner-time I air^ exhausted ; 
wine puts me in the same state as when 
I got up ; and I am sure that moderate 

2 Sir James Mackintosh thought Cumberland 
was meant. The reference immediately following 
makes Croker’s suggestion of Murphy more 
pro^ble^ But Cumberland’s character would fit 
the story better. 
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drinking makes people talk better/* 
Johnson: “No, Sir; wine gives not 
light, gay, ideal hilarity ; but tumultudus, 
noisy, clamorous merriment. I have 
heard none of those drunken, — nay, 
drunken is a coarse word, — none of those 
vinous flights.” SiR JosHUA : “ Because 
you have sat by, quite sober, and felt an 
envy of the happiness of those who were 
drinking." Johnson: “Perhaps, con- 
tempt. — And, Sir, it is not necessary to 
be drunk one’s self, to relish the wit of 
dninkenness. Do we not judge of the 
drunken wit, of the dialogue between 
lago and Cassio, the most excellent in 
its kind, when we are quite sober? Wit 
is wit, by whatever means it is produced ; 
and, if good, will appear so at all times. 
I admit that the spirits are raised by 
drinking, as by the common participa- 
tion of any pleasure : cock-fighting, or 
bear-baiting, will raise the spirits of a 
company, as drinking does, though surely 
they will not improve conversation. I 
also admit, that there are some sluggish 
men who are improved by drinking ; 
as there are fruits which are not good 
till they are rotten. There are such 
men, but they are medlars. I indeed 
allow that there have been a very few men 
of talents who were improved by drink- 
ing ; but I maintain that I am right as to 
the effects of drinking in general : and 
let it be considered, that there is no 
position, however false in its universality, 
which is not true of some particular man.” 
Sir William Forbes said, “ Might not a 
man warm^ with wine be like a bottle 
of beer, which is made brisker by being 
set before the fire ?” — “ Nay," said John- 
son laughing, “ 1 cannot answer that : that 
is too much for me.” 

I observed that wine did some people 
harm, by inflaming, confusing, and irritat- 
ing their minds ; but that the experience 
of mankind had declared in favour of 
moderate drinking. Johnson : “ Sir, I 
do not say^t is wrong to produce self- 
complacency by drinking ; I only deny 
that it improves the mind. When I 
drank wine, I scorned to drink it when 
in company. I have drunk many a bottle 
by myself ; in the first place, because I 
had need of it to raise my spiritsi; in the 


second place, because I would have no- 
body to witness its effects upon me. ” * 

lie told us ! “ Almost all his 'oRamblers ’ 
were written just as they were wanted for 
the press ; that he sent a certain portion 
of the copy of an essay, and wrote the 
remainder, while the former part of it 
was printing. When it was wanted, .and 
he had fairly sat down to it, he was sure 
it would be done.” 

He said, that for general improvement, 
a nian should read whatever his immediate 
inclination prompts him to ; though to be 
sure, if a man has a science to learn, he 
must regularly and resolutely advance. 
He added : “ What we read with inclina- 
tion makes a much stronger impression. 
If we read without inclination, half the 
mind is employed in fixing the attention ; 
so there is but one half to be employed 
on what we read.” He told us, he read 
Fielding’s “Amelia” through without 
stopping.® He said : “If a man begins 
to read in the middle of a book, and feels 
an inclination to go on, let him not quit 
it, to go to the beginning. He may per- 
haps not feel again the inclination. ” 

Sir Joshua mentioned Mr. Cumberland’s 
“ Odes,” which were just published. 
Johnson : “Why, Sir, they would have 
been thought as good as odes commonly 
are, if Cumberland had not. put his name 
to them ; but a name immediately draws 
censure, unless it be a name that bears 

1 “ The strongest liquors,” said Hawkins, “ and 
in very large quantities, {produced no other effect 
on him than moderate exhilaration. 'Once, and but 
once, he is known to have ha(: his dose ; a circum- 
stance which he himself discovered on finding one 
of his sesquipedalian words hang fire ; he then 
started up, and gravely observed, — ‘ I think it 
time we should go to bed.’ " Mrs. Piozzi tells us 
that his favourite beverage was port, in large 
draughts sweetened with sugar or capillaire ; but 
that was in his earlier days. " After a ten years’ 
forbearance of every fluid except tea and sherbet, 
I drank,” said he to Hawkins, **one gla.ss of 
wine to the health of Sir Joshua Reynolds on the 
evening of the day [Dec. 1768] on which he was 
knighted. I never swallowed another drop till 
old Madeira 4■;as prescribed^ to me as a cordial 
during myprSent indisposition; but this liquor 
did not relish as formerly, and 1 therefore dis- 
continued it.” Croker.^ ^ 

We have here an involuntary testimony to 
the excellence of this admirable writer, to wnom 
we have seen that Dr. Johnson directly allowed 
so little merit. B. 
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down everything before it. Nay, Cumber- 
land has made his odes subsidiary to 
the fame oftanother man.^ ^hey might 
have run well enough by themselves; 
but he has not only loaded them with 
a name, but has made them carry double.” 

We talked of the “ Reviews,” and Dr. 
Johnson spoke of them as he did at 
Thrale’s. Sir Joshua said, what I have 
often thought, that he wondered to find 
so much good writing employed in them, 
when the authors were to remain unknown 
and so could not have the motive of fame. 
Johnson : “ Nay, Sir, those who write 
in them, write well in order to be paid 
well.” 

Soon after this day he went to Bath 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I had never 
seen that beautiful city, and wished to 
take the opportunity of visiting it, while 
Johnson was there. Having written to 
him, I received the following answer : *• 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Why do you talk of neglect? When did I 
neglect you ? 1 f you will come to Bath, we shall all 
1)c glad to sec you. Come, therefore, as soon as 
you can. 

“ But I have a little business for you at Lon- 
don. Bid Francis look in the paper-drawer of 
the chest of drawers in my bed-cnamber, for two 
cases ; one for the Attorney-General, and one for 
the Solicitor-General. They lie, 1 think, at the 
top of my papers ; Otherwise they are somewhere 
else, and will give me more trouble. 

“ Please to write to me immediately, if they 
can be found. Make my compliments to all our 
friends round the world, and to Mrs. Williams at 
home. 

“ 1 am. Sir, yours, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ Search for the papers as soon as you can, 
that, if it is necessary, 1 may write to you again 
before you come down." 

On the 26th of April, 1 went to Bath ; 
and on my arrival at the Pelican Inn, 
found lying for me an obliging invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by whom I 
was agreeably entertained almost con- 
stantly during my stay. They were gone 

1 Mr. Romney, the painter, who has now de- 
servedly established ^igh reputation. 1^. /i 
Ode to the Sun^ andr another addressed to Dr. 
James on the recovery of Cumberland’s second son 
from a dangerous fever, “effected under Provi- 
dence by his celebrated powders" were published 
in 1776 and dedicated to Romney. Napier. 


to the Rooms : but there vfis a kind note 
from Dr. Johnson, that he should sit at 
hom'^ all the evening. I went to him 
directly, and before Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
returned, we had by ourselves some hours 
of tea-drinking and talk. 

I shall group together such of his say- 
ings as I preserved during the few days 
that I was at Bath. 

Of a person who differed from him in 
politics, he said: “In private life he is 
a very honest gentleman ; but I will 
not allow him to be so in public life. 
People viay be honest, though they are 
doing wrong : that is, between their 
Maker and them. But we^ who are suf- 
fering by their pernicious conduct, are 
to destroy them. We are sure that 
[Burke] acts from interest. We know what 
his genuine principles were. They who 
allow their passions to confound the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, are 
criminal. They may he convinced ; but 
they have have not come honestly by 
their conviction.” 

It having been mentioned, I know not 
with what truth, that a certain female 
political writer [Mrs. Macaulay] whose 
doctrines he disliked, had of late be- 
come very fond of dress, sat hours to- 
gether at her toilet, and even put on 
rouge: — ^Johnson; “She is better em- 
ployed at her toilet than using her pen. 
It is better she should be reddening her 
own cheeks, than blackening other 
people's characters.” 

lie told us that, “ Addison wrote Bud- 
gell's papers in the ‘ Spectator.^ at least 
mended them so much, that he made 
them almost his own ; and that Draper, 
Tonson’s partner, assured Mrs. Johnson, 
that the much admired Epilogue to ‘ The 
Distressed Mother,’ which came out in 
Budgell’s name, was in reality written by 
Addison. ” 

“ The mode of government by one 
may be ill adapted to a smsjl society, 
but is best for a great nation. The 
characteristic of our own government at 
present is imbecility. The magistrates 
dare not call the Guards for fear of being 
hanged. The Guards will not come for 
fear of being given up to the blind rage 
of populaf juries.” 

u B 
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Of the fath^ of one of our friends [the 
elder Langtoi^ he observed : “He never 
clarified his notions, by filtrating them 
through other minds. He had a canal 
upon his estate, where at one place the 
bank was too low. — I dug the canal 
deeper, " said he. 

lie told me that “ So long ago as 1748 
he had read ‘The Grave, a Poem,’^ but 
did not like it much.” I differed from 
him ; for though it is not equal through- 
out, and is seldom elegantly correct, it 
abounds in solemn thought, and poetical 
imagery beyond the common reach. The 
world has differed from him ; for the 
poem has passed through many editions, 
and is still much read by people of a 
serious cast of mind. 

A literary lady of large fortune [Mrs. 
Montagu] was mentioned, as one who did 
good to many, but by no means “ by 
stealth,” and instead of “ blushing to find 
it fame,” acted evidently from vanity. 
Johnson : “I have seen no beings who 
do as much good from benevolence, as 
she does from whatever motive. If there 
are such under the earth, or in the clouds, 

I wish they would come up, or come down. 
What Soame Jenyns says upon this sub- 
ject is not to be minded ; he is a wit. 
No, Sir ; to act from pure benevolence is 
not possible for finite beings. Human 
benevolence is mingled with vanity, in- 
terest, or some other motive,” 

He would not allow me to praise a lady 
then at Bath ; observing, “ She does not 
gain upon me. Sir ; I think her empty- 
headed. He was, indeed, a stern critic 
upon characters and manners. Even Mrs. 
Thrale did not escape his friendly animad- 
version at times. When he and I were 
one day endeavouring to ascertain article 
by article, how one of our friends [Langton] 
could possibly spend as much money in 

1 I am sorry that there arc no memoirs of the 
Reverend Robert Blair, the author of this poem. 
He was tl» representative of the ancient family 
of Blair or Blair in Ayrshire, but the estate had 
descended to a female, and afterwards passed to 
the son of her husband by another marriage. He 
was minister of the parish of Athelstaneford, 
where Mr. John Home was his successor ; so that 
it may truly be called classic ground. His son, 
who is of the same name, and a man eminent for 
talents and learning, is now, with universal ap- 
probation, Solicitor-General of Scotland. B. 


his family as he told us he did, she inter- 
rupted us by a lively extravagant sally, on 
the expense of clothing his children, de- 
scribing it in a very ludicrous and fanciful 
manner. Johnson looked a little angry, 
and said, “Nay, Madam, when you are 
declaiming, declaim ; and when you are 
calculating, calculate.” At another time 
when she said, perhaps affectedly, “1 
don’t like to fly — ^Johnson : “With 
your wings, Madam, you must fly : but 
have a care, there are clippers abroad.” 
How very well was this said, and how 
fully has experience proved the truth of 
it ! But have they not clipped rather 
rudely^ and gone a great deal closer than 
was necessary ? “ 

A gentleman expressed a wish to go 
and live three years at Otaheite, or New 
Zealand, in order to obtain a full acquaint- 
ance with people, so totally different from 
nil that we have ever known, and be satis- 
fied what pure nature cs^n do for man. 
Johnson : “ What could you learn. Sir? 
What can savages tell, but what they 
themselves have seen? Of the past, or 
the invisible, they can tell nothing. The 
inhabitants of Otaheitd and New Zealand 
are not in a state of pure nature ; for it 
is plain they broke off from some other 
people. Had they grown out of the 
ground, you might have judged of a state 
of pure nature. Fanciful people may 
talk of a mythology being amongst them ; 
but it must be invention. They 
have once had religion, which has been 
gradually debased. And what account 
of their religion can ^vou Suppose to be 
learnt from savages ? Only consider. Sir, 
our own slate : our religion is in a book ; 
we have an order of men whose duty it is 
to^ teach it ; we have one day in the week 
set apart for it, and this is in general 
pretty well observed: Yet ask the first 
ten gross men you meet, and hear what 
they can tell of their religion. ” 

On Monday, April 29, he and I made 
an excursion to Bristol, where I was en- 

‘•i An allusion to the many sarcastic observations 
published against Mrs. Phlai, on her lamentable 
marriage, and particularly to Baretti’s brutal 
strictures in Thi European Magazine for 1788, 
which even Boswell, with all his enmity tovrauds 
her, could not approve. Croker* 
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tcrtained with seeing him inquire upon the 
spot, into the authenticity of Rowley’s 
poetry, as I had seen him ihquire upon 
the spot into the authenticity of Ossian’s, 
poetry. George Catcot the pewterer, 
who was as zealous for Rowley, as Hugh 
Rlair was for Ossian (I trust my reverend 
friend will excuse the comparison ), attend- 
ed us at our inn, and with a triumphant air 
of lively simplicity called out, “ I’ll make 
Dr. Johnson a convert.” Dr. Johnson, 
at his desire, read aloud some of Chatter- 
ton’s fabricated verses, while Catcot stood 
at the back of his chair, moving himself 
like a pendulum, and beating time with 
his feel, and now and then looking into 
Dr. Johnson’s face, wondering that he 
was not yet convinced. We called on 
Mr. Rarret, the surgeon, and saw some of 
the originals as they were called, which 
were executed very artificially j but from 
a careful inspection of them and a con- 
sideration of the circumstances with which 
they were attended we were quite satisfied 
of the imposture, which, indeed, has been 
clearly demonstrated from internal evi- 
dence, by several able critics.' 

Honest Catcot seemed to pay no atten- 
tion whatever to any objections, but in- 
sisted as an end of all controversy, that 
we should go with him to the tower of the 
church of St. l^Iary, Rcdcliffe, and view 
with our own eyes the ancient chest in 
which the manuscripts were found. To 
this. Dr. Johnson good-naturedly agreed ; 
and though troubled with a shortness of 
breathing, laboured up a long flight of 
steps, till we cam^to the place where the 
wondrous chest stood. “ ThcreP said 
Catcot, with a bouncing confident cre- 
dulity, ** there is the very chest itself.” 
After this ocular demonstration^ there )yas 
no more to be said. He brought to 
my recollection a Scotch Highlander, a 
man of learning too, and who had seen 
the world, attesting, and at the same time 
giving his reasons for the authenticity of 
Fingal : — “I have heard all that poem 
when I was young.” — “ Ha^^you, Sir ? 

1 Mr. Tyrwhitt, li# Warton, Mr. Malone. B. 
.See the Aldine Edition of Chatterton’s Poetical 
IVorks, yfith an “ Essay on the Rowley Poems," 
W the Rev. W. W. Skeat, London, 1875. and 
The Quarterly Review for July, 1879. 


I Pray what have you heard?” — “I have 
heard Ossian, Oscar, ana every one of 
theihP 

Johnson said of Chatterton, “This is 
the most extraordinary young man that 
has encountered my knowledge. It is 
wonderful how the whelp has written such 
things. ” 

We were by no means pleased with our 
inn at Bristol. 

“ Let us see now,” said I, “how we 
should describe it.” Johnson was ready 
with his raillery. “Describe it, Sir? — 
Why, it was so bad that Boswell wished 
to be in Scotland ! ” 

After Dr. Johnson’s return to London, 
I was several times with him at his house, 
where I occasionally slept in the room 
that had been assigned for me. I dined 
with him at Dr. Taylor’s, at General Ogle- 
thorpe’s, and at General Pjioli’s. To 
avoid a tedious minuteness, I shall group 
together what I have preserved of his con- 
versation during this period also, with- 
out specifying each scene where it passed, 
except one, which will be found so remark- 
able as certainly to deserve a very par- 
ticular relation. Where the place or the 
persons do not contribute to the zest of 
the conversation, it is unneccssaiy to 
encumber my page with mentioning 
them. To know of what vintage our 
wine is, enables us to judge of its 
value, and to drink it with more relish ; 
but to have the produce of each vine 
of one vineyard, in the same year, kept 
separate, would serve no purpose. To 
know that our wine (to use an ?..j}vertising 
phrase) is “ of the stock of an Ambassador 
lately deceased, ” heightens its flavour ; but 
it signifies nothing to know the bin where 
each bottle was once deposited. 

“ Garrick, ” he observed, ‘ * does not play 
the part of Archer in ‘ The Beaux Strata- 
gem ’ well. The gentleman should break 
out through the footman, which is not the 
case as he does it.” 

“ Where there is no educafion, as in 
savage countries, men will have the 
upper hand of women. Bodily strength, 
no doubt, contributes to this ; but it would 
be so, exclusive of that ; for it is mind that 
always governs. When it comes to dry 
understanding, man has the better..” 

B B 2 
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“ The volumes entitled ‘ Res- 

publicse/ which are very well done, were 
a bookseller’s work. ” ^ • 

“ There is much talk of the misery 
which we cause to the brute creation ; but 
they are recompensed by existence. If 
they were not useful to man, and there- 
fore protected by him, they would not be 
nearly so numerous.” This argument is 
to be found in the able and benignant 
Hutchinson’s “ Moral Philosophy.” But 
the question is, whether the animals who 
endure such sufferings of various kinds, 
for the service and entertainment of man, 
would accept of existence upon the terms 
on which they have it. Madame de 
Sevigne, who, though she had many en- 
joyments, felt with delicate sensibility the 
prevalence of misery, complains of the 
task of existence having been imposed 
upon her without her consent. 

* * That man is never happy for the present 
is so true, that all his relief from unhappi- 
ness is only forgetting himself for a little 
while. Life is a progress from want to 
want, not from enjoyment to enjoyment.” 

“Though many men are nominally in-: 
trusted with the administration of hospitals 
and other public institutions, almost all the 
good is done by one man, by whom the 
rest are driven on ; owing to confidence in 
him, and indolence in them.” 

“Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
son, I think, might be made a very pretty 
book. Take out the immorality, and it 
should be put in the hands of every young 
gentleman. An elegant manner and easi- 
ness of hphaviour are acquired gradually 
and imperceptibly. No man can say 
‘I’ll be genteel.* There are ten genteel 
women for one genteel man, because they 
are more restrained. A man without some 
degree of restraint is insufferable ; but 
we arc all less restrained than women. 
Were a woman sitting in company to put 
out her legs before her as most men do, we 
should be^tempted to kick them in. ” No 
man was a more attentive and nice ob- 
server of behaviour in those in whose 
company he happened to be, than John- 
son ; or, however strange it may seem to 

} The/des/u3/icaE/zgz/tfidMa(DK /f///), con- 
taining accounts of the principal States of 
£urop<^ Croker. • 


many, had a higher estimation of its re- 
finements. Lord Eliot informs me, that 
one day wlien Johnson and^he were at 
dinner in a gentleman’s house in London, 
upon Lord Chesterfield’s Letters being 
mentioned, Johnson surprised the com- 
pany by this sentence : “ Every man of any 
education would rather be called a rascal, 
than accused of deficiency in the graces. " 
Mr. Gibbon, who was present, turned to 
a lady who knew Johnson well, and lived 
much with him, and in his quaint manner, 
tapping his box, addressed her thus : 
“Don’t you think, Madam (looking 
tow'ards Johnson), that among ait our ac- 
quaintance you could find otie exception ? ” 
The lady smiled, and seemed to acquiesce. 

“ I read,” said he, “ Sharpe’s ‘ Letters 
on Italy,* over again when I was at 
Hath. There is a great deal of matter in 
them.” 

• “ M rs. Wil 1 iams was angry that Thrale’s 
family did not send regularly to her every 
time they heard from me while I was in 
the Hebrides. Little people are apt to 
be jealous : but they should not be 
jealous ; for they ought to consider, that 
superior attention will necessarily be paid 

- Colman, in his Random Records Z2x), has 
given a lively sketch of the appearance and man- 
ners of Johnson and Gibbon in society. “The 
learned Gibbon was a curious counterbalance to 
the learned (may 1 not say less learned ?) Johnson. 
'I'heir manners and taste, both in writing and 
conversation, were as different as their habili- 
ments. On the day 1 first sat down with John- 
son, m his rusty brown suit and his black worsted 
stockings. Gibbon was placed opposite to me in a 
suit of flowered velvet with a bag and sword. 
Each had his measured p^aseolbgy ; and John- 
.son’s famous parallel between Dryden and Pope 
might be loosely parodied in reference to himself 
and Gibbon : Johnson’s .style was grand and 
Gibbon’s elegant : the stateliness of the former 
was sometimes pedantic, and the latter was 
ocdasionally finical. Johnson marched to kettle- 
drums and trumpets ; Gibbon moved to flutes and 
hautboys: Johnson hewed passages through the 
Alps, while Gibbon levelled paths through parks 
and gardens. Mauled as 1 had been by Johnson, 
Gibbon poured balm upon my bruises by con- 
descending once or twice in the course of the 
evening to talk with me : the g^reat historian was 
light and |ii*>yful, suiting his matter to the 
capacity of the boy ; but it was done more suo ; 
— ^still his mannerism prewiled ; sfill he tapped 
his snuflf-l^x ; still he srnmeed and smiled, and 
sounded his periods with the same air of good-- 
breeding, as if he were conversing with men. 
His mouth, mellifluous as Plato's, was a round 
hole nearly in the centre of his visage.” Croker. 
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to superior fortune or rank. Two persons 
may have equal merit, and on ^lat account 
may have ah equal claim to attention ; 
but one of them may have also fortune and 
rank, and so may have a double claim.*’ 

Talking of his “Notes on Shakespeare,” 
he said, “ I despise those who do not see 
that I am right in the passage where as 
is repeated, and ‘ asses of great charge ’ 
introduced. That on ‘ To be, or not to 
be,* is disputable.** ^ 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting 
with him one morning, said, that in his 
opinion the character of an infidel was 
more detestable than that of a man notori- 
ously guilty of an atrocious crime. I dif- 
fered from him, because we arc surer of the 
odiousness of the one, than of the error 
of the other. Johnson; “Sir, I agree 
with him ; for the infidel would be guilty 
of any crime if he were inclined to it.’J 

“Many things which are false are 
transmitted from book to book, and gain 
credit in the world. One of these is the 
ciy against the evil of luxury. Now the 
truth is, that luxury produces much good. 
Take the luxury of buildings in London. 
Does it not produce real advantage in the 
conveniency and elegance of accommoda- 
tion, and this all from the exertion of 
industry? People will tell you, with a 
melancholy fac«, how many builders arc 
in jail. It is plain they are in jail, not 
for building ; for rents are not fallen. — 
A man gives half a guinea for a dish of 
green ^Deas. How much gardening does 
this occasion % how many labourers must 
the competition toWiave such things early 
in the market keep in employment ? You 
will hear it said veiy gravely, * Why was 
not the half-guinea, thus spent in luxury, 
given to the poor ? To how many might 

1 It may be observed, that Mr. Malone, in his 
very valuable edition of Shakespeare, has fully 
vindicated Dr. Johnson from the idle censures 
which the first of these notes h.as given rise to. 
The interpretation of the other passage, which 
Dr. Johnson allows to be disfi^blej he has 
clearly shewn to be erroneous. ». The first 
note is on Hamlet v.^ where Johnson has rather 
gone out of his waytfb charge Shakespeare with 
. a quibble ; in the second Johnson, very absurdly 
as Croker observes, contends that in the famous 
soliloquy Hamlet was debating not whether he 
should put an end to^ his existence here, but 
whether there is any existence hereafter. 


it have afforded a good llbcal.’ Alas ! 
has not gtme to the industriotis poor, 
whom it is better to support than the idle 
poor? You are much surer that you are 
doing good when you pay money to those 
who work, as the recompense of their 
labour, than when you give money merely 
in charity. Suppose the ancient luxury of a 
dish of peacocks’ brains were to be revived, 
how many carcases would be left to the 
poor at a cheap rate : and as to the rout 
that is made about people who are ruined 
by extravagance, it is no matter to the 
nation that some individuals suffer. 

I When so much general productive exer- 
tion is the consequence of luxury, the 
nation does not care though there are 
debtors in jail : nay, they would not care 
though their creditors were there too.** 

The uncommon vivacity of General 
Oglethorpe’s mind, and variety of know- 
ledge, having sometimes made his con- 
vei*sation seem too desultory, Johnson 
oKserved, “ Oglethorpe, Sir, never com^ 
phtes what he has to say. ** 

He on the same account made a 
similar remark on Patrick Lord Elibank : 
“Sir, there is nothing conclusive in his 
talk.” 

When I complained of having dined 
at a splendid table without hearing one 
sentence of conversation worthy of being 
remembered, he said, “Sir, there seldom 
is any such conversation.” Boswell : 
“ Why then meet at table ? ” Johnson ; 
“ Why, to eat and drink together, and to 
promote kindness ; and. Sir, this is better 
done where there is no solid conversation ; 
for when there is, people differ in opinion, 
and get into bad humour, or some of the 
company who are not capable of such 
conversation, are left out, and feel them- 
selves uneasy. It was for this reason. 
Sir Robert Walpole said, he always talked 
bawdy at his table, because in that all 
could join.” 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ® 
ask Mr. Levett a variety of questions con- 
cerning him when he was sitting by, he 
broke out, “ Sir, you have but two 
topics, yourself and me. I am sick of 
both.” “ A man,” said he, “ should not 

3 There need be little doubt that this g<intleinan 
was Boswell himself. 
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talk of himself nor much of any particular 
person. He should take care nof tp be 
made a proverb ; and, therefore, should 
avoid having any one topic of which 
people can say, * We shall hear him upon 
It.’ There was a Dr. Oldfield, who was 
always talking of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. He came into a coffee-house one 
day, and told that his Grace had spoken 
in the House of Lords for half an hour. 

‘ Did he indeed speak for half an hour ? * 
said Belchier, the surgeon. — ‘Yes.* — 

* And what did he say of Dr. Oldfield ? ’ 
— ‘Nothing.* — ‘Why, then, Sir, he was 
very ungrateful ; for Dr. Oldfield could 
not have spoken for a quarter of an hour, 
without saying something of him.’” 

“ Every man is to take existence on 
the terms on which it is given to him. 
To some men it is given on condition of 
not taking liberties, which other men may 
take without much harm. One may drink 
wine, and be nothing the worse for it ; 
on another, wine may have effects so 
inflammatory as to injure him both in 
body and mind, and perhaps make him 
commit something for which he may 
deserve to be hanged.” 

“ Lord Hailes’s ‘ Annals of Scotland ’ 
have not that painted form which is the 
taste of this age ; but it is a book which 
will always sell, it has such a stability of 
dates, such a certainty of facts, and such 
a punctuality of citation. I never before 
read Scotch history with certainty.” 

I asked him whether he would advise 
me to read the Bible with a commentary, 
and what^ommentaries he would recom- 
mend. Johnson : “ To be sure, Sir, I 
would have you read the Bible with a 
commentary ; and I would recommend j 
Lowth and Patrick on the Old Testament, 
and Hammond on the New.” 

During my stay in London this spring, 

I solicited his attention to another law- 
case, in which I was engaged. In the 
course of ,a contested election for the 
Borough of Dunfermline, which I at- 
tended as one of my friend Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Archibald) Campbell’s 
counsel ; one of his political agents, who 
was charged with having been unfaithful 
to his employer, and having deserted to 
opposite party for a pecuniaVy reward 


— attacked very rudely in a newspaper th< 
Reverend Mr. James Thomson, one of thi 
ministers of that place, on Account of i 
supposed allusion to him in one of hisser 
mons. Upon this the minister, on i 
subsequent Sunday, arraigned him b] 
name from the pulpit with some severity 
and the agent, after the sermon was over, 
rose up and asked the minister aloud. 
“ What bribe he had received for telling 
so many lies from the chair of verity.” ] 
was present at this very extraordinary 
scene. The person arraigned, and hi: 
father and brother, who also had a share 
both of the reproof from the pulpit, anc 
in the retaliation, brought an action againsi 
Mr. Thomson, in the Court of Session, 
for defamation and damages, and I was 
one of the Counsel for the reverend de- 
fendant. The liberty of the pulpit was 
qur great ground of defence ; but wc 
argued also on the provocation of th€ 
previous attack, and on the instant retali 
ation. The Court of Session, howevei 
— the fifteen judges, who are at the same 
time the jury, decided against the minister, 
contrary to my humble opinion ; ant- 
several of them expressed themselves witl 
indignation against him. He was ar 
aged gentleman, formerly a military 
chaplain, and a man of high spirit anc 
honour. Johnson was satisfied that th« 
judgment was wrong, and dictated to me 
the following argument in confutation o: 
it: 

** Of the censure pronounced ffom the pulpit 
our determination must formed, as in othei 
cases, by a consideration of the act itself, and th< 
particular circumstances with which it is in 
vested. 

“ The right of censure and rebuke seems neces 
5ari|y appendant to the pastoral office. He, t( 
whom the care of a congregation is intrusted, i: 
considered as the she^em of a flock, as the 
teacher of a school, as the father of a family. A: 
a shepherd tending not his own sheep, but those 
of his master, he is answerable for those tha 
stray, and those that lose themselves by straying 
But no man can be answerable for losses whicl 
he has not power to prevent, or for vagrancy 
which he has%...t authority to restrain. 

" As a teacher giving instruction for wages 
and liable to reproach, if tltjse whom he under 
takes to inform make no proficiency, he mus 
have the power of enforcing attendance, o 
awakening negligence, and repressing contra 
diction. 

"As 9 , father, he possesses the paterpa 
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authority of admonition, rebuke, and punishment. 
He cannot, without reducing his office to an 
empty name, be hindered from tlfe exercise of 
any practice necessary to stimulate the idle, to 
reform the vicious, to check the petulant, and 
correct the stubborn. 

“ If we inquire into the practice of the primi- 
tive Church, we shall, I believe, find the ministers 
of the word, exercising the whole authority of 
this complicated character. We shall find them 
not only encouraging the good by exhortation, 
but terrifying the wicked by reproof and denuncia- 
tion.^ In the earliest ages of the Church, while 
religion^ was yet pure from secular advantages, 
the punishment of sinners was public censure, ami 
open penance ; penalties inflicted merely by 
ecclesiastical authority, at a time while the 
Church ' had yet no help from the civil power ; 
while the hand of the magistrate lifted only the 
rod of persecution; and when governors were 
ready to afford a refuge to all those who fled from 
clerical authority. 

That the Church, therefore, had once a power 
of public censure is evident, because that power 
was frequently exercised. That it borrowed not 
its imwer from the civil authority, is likewise 
certain, because civil authority was at that lime 
its enemy. 

“ The hour came at length, when after three 
hundred years of struggle and distress, truth took 
possession of imperial power, and the civil laws 
lent their aid to the ecclesiastical constitutions. 
The magistrate from that time co-operated with 
the priest, and clerical sentences were made 
efficacious by secular force. But the State, when 
it came to the a.s.sistance of the Church, had no 
intention to diminish its .authority. Tho.se re- 
bukes and those censures which were lawful 
before, were lawful still. But they had hitherto 
operated only upon voluntary submission. The 
refractory and contemptuous were at first j-in no 
danger of temporal severities, except what they 
might suffer from the reproaches of conscience, 
or the detestation of their fellow Christians. 
When religion obtained the support of law, if 
admonitions and censures had no effect, they 
were seconded by the magistrates with coercion 
and punishmei^. 

It therefore appflhrs from eccle.siastical his- 
tory, that the right of inflicting .shame b^ public 
censure has been always considered as innerent 
in the Church and that this right was not con- 
ferred by the civil power ; for it was exercised 
when the civil power operated against it. B»thc 
civil power it was never taken away ; for the 
Christian magistrate interposed his office, not to 
re.scue sinners from censure, but to supply more 
powerful means of reformation ; to add pain 
where shame was insufficient; and when men 
were proclaimed unworthy of the society of the 
faithful, to restrain them by imprisonment, from 
sprea^ng abroad the contagion o^ickedness. 

“ It is not improbable that fro^^this acknow- 
ledged power of public censure, grew in time the 
practice of auncutfr confession. Those who 
dreaded the blast of public reprehension, were 
willing to submit themselves to the priest, by a 
private accusation of themselves ; and to obtain 
a reconciliation with the Church by a kind of 
clandestine absolution and invisible penance; 


conditions with which the priest would, in times 
of ignorance and corruption, easily comply, as 
they mcrcased his influence, by adding the know- 
ledge of .secret sins to that of notorious offences, 
and enlarged his authority, by making him the 
sole arbiter of the terms of reconcilement. 

“ From this bondage the Reformation set us 
free. The minister has no longer power to press 
into the retirements of conscience, to torture us 
by interrogatories, or to put himself in possession 
of our secrets and our lives. But though we have 
thus controlled his usurpations, his just and 
original power remains unimpaired. He may 
still see, though he may not pry : he may yet 
hear, though nc may not question. And th.nt 
knowledge which his eyes and cars force upon 
him it is still his duty to use, for the benefit of 
his flock. A father who lives near a wicked 
neighbour, may forbid a .son to frequent his com- 
pany. A minister who has in his congregation a 
man of opeii and sctandalous wickedness, may 
warn his parishioners to shim his conversation. 
To warn them is not only lawful, but not to warn 
them would he criminal. He may warn them one 
by one in friendly converse, or by a parochial visita- 
tion. But if he may warn each man singly, wlint 
shall forbid him to w.'irn them all together? Of 
that which is to be made known to all, how is 
there any difference whether it be cominunicatetl 
to each singly, or to all together? What is known 
to all, must necessarily be public. Whether it 
shall be public at once, or public by degrees, ' is 
the only question. And of a sudden and solemn 
publication the impression is deeper, and the 
warning more effectual. 

“It may ea.sily he urged, if a mini.ster be thus 
left at liberty to delate sinners from the pulpit, 
and to publish at will the crimes of a parishioner, 
he may often blast the innocent, and distress the 
timorou.s. He may be suspicious, and condemn 
without evidence he may be rash, and judge 
without examination ; he m.ay he severe, and 
treat slight offences with too much harshness; 
he may be malignant and partial, and gratify his 
private interest or resentment under the shelter 
of his pastoral character. 

“Of all this there is possibility, and of .all this 
there is danger. But if possibility of evil he to 
exclude good, no good ever can ilone. If 
nothing is to be attempted in which there is 
danger, we must all sink into hopcle.ss mactivily. 
The evils that may he feared from this practice 
arise not from any defect in fthe institution, hut 
from the infirmities of human nature. Power, in 
whatever hands it is placed, will be sometimes 
improperly exerted ; yet courts of law must judge, 
though they will sometimes judge amiss. A 
father must instruct his children, though he him- 
self may often want instruction. A minister must 
censure sinners, though his censure m.ay be some- 
times erroneous by want of judgmewt, and .some- 
times unjust by want of honesty. 

“ rf we examine the circumstances of the 
present case, we shall find the sentence neither 
erroneous nor unjust ; wc .shall find no breach of 
private confidence, no intrusion into secret trans;^ 
actions. The fact was notorious and indubitable ; 
so easy to be proved, that no proof was desired. 
I'he act w:^ base and treacherous, the oeriiet ra- 
tion insolent and open, and the example naturally 
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mischievous. The minister, however, being re- 
tired and reclustr, had not yet heard what M‘as 
publicly known throughout the parish ; ai^ on 
occasion of a public election, warned his peo^ile, 
according to his duty, against the crimes which 
public elections frequently {produce. His warning 
was felt by one of his parishioners, as pointed 
particularly at himself. 13 ut instead of producing, 
as might be wished, private compunction and im- 
mediate reformation, it kindled only rage and 
resentment. He charged his minister, in a public 
paper, with scandal, defamation, and falsehood. 
The minister, ^ thus reproached,^ had^ his own 
character to vindicate, upon which his pastoral i 
authority must necessarily depend. To be 
charged with a defamatory he is an injury which 
no man patiently endures in common life. To be 
charged with polluting the pastoral office with 
scandal and falsehood, was a violation of character 
still more atrocious, as it affected not only his 
personal but his clerical veracity. His indigna- 
tion naturally rose in proportion to his honesty, 
and with all the fortitude of injured hone.sty, he 
dared this calumniator in the church, and at 
once exonerated himself from censure, and rescued 
his flock from deception and from danger. The 
man whom he accuses pretends not to be innocent ; 
or at least onlj' pretends ; for he declines a trial. 
The crime of which he is accused^ has frequent 
opportunities and strong temptations. It has 
already spread far, with much depravation of 
private morals, and much injury to public hap- 
piness. To warn the people, therefore, again.st it 
was not wanton .and oflicious, but necessary and 
pastoral. 

“ What then is the fault with which this worthy 
minister is charged? He has u.surped no domin- 
ion over conscience. He has exerted no authority 
in support of doubtful and controverted opinions. 
He has not dragged into light a bashful and cor- 
rigible sinner. His censure was directed against 
a breach of morality, against an act which no man 
justifies. The man who appropriated this censure 
to_ himself, is evidently and notoriously guilty. 
His consciousness of his own wickedne.ss incited 
him to attack his faithful reprover with open 
insolence and printed accusations. Such an at- 
tack made defence necessary ; and we hope it will 
be at last d«fi:ded that the means of defence were 
just and lawful. ” 

When I read this to Mr. Burke, he was 
highly pleased, and exclaimed, “Well; 
he does his work in a workman-like 
manner.’*^ 

Mr. Thomson wished to bring the cause 
by appeal before the House of L.ords, but 
was dissuaded by the advice of the noble 

1 As a prdbf of Dr. Johnson’s extraordinary 
powers of composition, it appears from the original 
manuscript of this excellent dis.sertation, of which 
he dictated the first eight paragraphs on the xoth 
of May, and the remainder on the 13th, that there 
are in the whole only seven correction.s, or rather 
variations, and those not considerable. Such 
were at once the vigorous and accurate emana- 
tions of l»s mind. Jj. 


person who lately presided so ably in that 
most honourable House, and who was 
then Attonley-General. Asomy readers 
will no doubt be glad also to read the 
opinion of this eminent man upon the 
same subject, I shall here insert it. 

Cask. 

“ There is herewith laid before you, 

“ I. Petition for the Reverend Mr. James 
Thomson, minister of Dunfermline. 

“2. Answers thereto. 

** 3. Copy of the judgment of the Court of 
Session upon both. 

“ 4. Notes of the opinions of the Judges, 
being the reasons upon which their 
decree is grounded. 

“ These papers you will please to peruse and 
give your opinion, 

Whether there is a probability of the above 
decree of the Court of Session’s being re- 
versed, if Mr. Thomson should appeal from 
the same?” 

, “ I don’t think the appeal advisable : not only 
because the value of the judgment is in no degree 
adequate to the expense ; but because there are 
many chances, that upon the general complexion 
of the case, the impression will be taken to the 
disadvantage of the appellant. 

“ It is impossible to approve the style of that 
sermon. But the complaint was not Ic.ss un- 
gracious from that man, who had behaved so ill 
by his original libel, and, at the time, when he 
received the reproach he complains of. In the 
last article, all the plaintiffs are equally concerned. 
It struck me also with some wonder, that the 
judges should think so much fervour apposite to 
the occasion of reproving the defendant foralittb; 
excess. 

“ Upon the matter, however, I agree with them 
in condemning the behaviour of the minister ; 
and in thinking it a subject fit for ecclesiastical 
censure ; and even for an action, if any individual 
could qualify'^ a wrong, and a damage arising 
from it. But this I doubt. ,,The circumstance of 
publishing the reproach in'a pulpit, though^ ex- 
tremely indecent, and culpable in another view, 
does not constitute a different sort of wrong, or 
any other rule of law, than would have obtained, 
if the same words had been pronounced elsewhere. 
I doft’t know, whether there be any difference in 
the law of Scotland, in the definition of slander, 
before the Commissaries, or the Court of Session. 
The common law of England does not give way 
to actions for every reproachful word. An action 
cannot be brought for general damages, upon any 
words which import less than an offence co^iz- 
able by law ; consequently, no action could have 


2 It is curious to observ^hat Lord Thurlow 
has here, perhaps in compHnmt to North Britain, 
made use of a term of the Sebteh Law, which to 
an English reader may require explanation. To 
qualify a wrong, is to point out and establish 
It. B. 
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been brought here, for the words in question. 
Both laws admit the truth to be a justification in 
action words; and the law^f England does 
the same in actions for libels. The judgment, 
therefore, seems to me to have been, wrong, in 
that the Court repelled that defence. 

“E. Thurlow.” 

I am now to record a very curious inci- 
dent in Dr. Johnson’s Idfe, which fell 
under my own observation ; of which pai s 
magna jiii, and which I am persuaded 
will, with the liberal-minded, be much to 
his credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with 
celebrated men of every description, had 
made me, much about the same time, 
obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. Two 
men more different could perhaps not be 
selected out of all mankind. They had 
even attacked one another with sojne 
asperity in their writings ; yet T lived in 
habits of friendship with both. I could 
fully relish the excellence of each ; for 1 j 
have ever delighted in that intellectual I 
chemistry, which can separate good ! 
qualities from evil in the same person. I 

Sir John Pringle, **minc own friend 
and my father’s friend,” between whom | 
and Dr. Johnson 1 in vain wished to 
establish an aquaintance, as 1 respected 
and lived in intimacy with both of them, 
observed to me once, very ingeniously : 
“It is not in friendship as in mathematics 
where two things, each equal to a third, 
are equal between themselves. Y ou agree 
with Johnson as a middle quality, and you 
agree with me a middle quality ; but 
Johnson and I should not agree.” Sir 
John was not sufficiently flexible ; so I 
desisted ; knowing, indeed, that the re- 
pulsion was equally strong on the part of 
Johnson ; who, 1 know not from what 
cause, unless his being a Scotchman, had 
formed a very erroneous opinion of Sir 
John. But I conceived an irresistible 
wish, if possible, to bring Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Wilkes together, flow to man- 
age it, was a nice and difficult matter. 

My worthy Jj^oksellers and friends 
Messieurs Dilly in the Poultry, at whose 
hospitable and well-covered table I have 
seen a greater number of literary men 
than at any other, except that of Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, had incited me to meet 
M|*. Wilkes and some more gentlemen, 
on Wednesday, May 15 . “Pray,” said 
I, “let us have Dr. Johnson.” — “What, 
with Mr. Wilkes? not for the world,” 
said Mr. Edward Dilly : “ Dr. Johnson 
would never foi^ive me.” — “Come,” 
said I, “if you’ll let me negotiate for you 
I will be answerable that all shall go 
well.” Dilly : “ Nay, if you will take 
it upon you, I am sure I sh.all be very 
happy to see them both here. ” 

Notwithstanding the high veneration 
which I entertained for Dr. Johnson, I 
was sensible that he was sometimes a 
little actuated by the spirit of contradic- 
tion, and by means of that I hoped I 
should gain my point. I was persuaded, 
that if I had come upon him with a 
direct proposal, “Sir, will you dine in 
company with Jack Wilkes ? ” he would 
have flown into a passion, and would 
probably have answered, “Dine with 
Jack Wilkes, Sir ! I’d as soon dine with 
Jack Ketch. ” ^ I therefore, while we were 
sitting quietly by ourselves at his house 
in an evening, took occasion to open my 
plan thus: — “Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends his 
respectful compliments to you, and would 
be happy if you would do him the honour 
to dine with him on Wednesday next 
along with me, as I must soon go to 
Scotland.” Johnson : “ Sir, T am 

obliged to Mr. Dilly. I will wait upon 
him — ” Boswell: “Provided, Sir, I 
suppose, that the company which he is 
to have, is agreeable to you.” Johnson : 
“What do you mean. Sir ?-• What do 
you take me for ? Do you think I am so 
ignorant of the world, as to imagine that 
I am to pr-escribe to a gentleman what 
company he is to have at his table?” 
Boswell : “I beg your pardon, Sir, for 
wishing to prevent you from meeting 
people whom you might not like. Per- 
haps he may have some of what he calls 
his patriotic friends with hicn.” John- 
son : “Well, Sir, and what then? What 
care / for his patriotic friends ? Poh ! ” 
Boswell : “I should not be .surprised 
to find Jack Wilkes there.” JOHNSON: 

1 This has been circulated as if actually said 
by Johnson : when the truth is, it wasy^nly s»/’ 
posed by me, B, 
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** And if Jack ^Vilkes should be there, 
what is that to Sir ? My dear friend, 
let us have no more of this. I am so^ 
to be angry with you ; but really it is 
treating me strangely to talk to me as if 
1 could not meet any company whatever, 
occasionally.” Boswell : “Pray for- 
give me, Sir : I meant well. But you 
shall meet whoever comes, for me.” Thus 
I secured him, and told Dilly that he 
would find him very well pleased to be 
one of his guests, on the day appointed. 

Upon the much-expected Wednesday, 
1 called on him about half an hour before 
dinner, as I often did when we were to 
dine out together, to see that he was 
ready in time, and to accompany him. 
1 found him buffeting his books, as upon 
a former occasion, covered with dust, and 
making no preparation for going abroad. 
“ How is this, Sir ? ” said I. “ Don’t you 
recollect that you are to dine at Mr. 
Dilly’s?’* Johnson: “Sir, I did not 
think of going to Dilly’s : it went out of 
my head. I have ordered dinner at home 
with Mrs. Williams.” Boswell: “But, 
my dear Sir, you know you were engaged 
to Mr. Dilly, and I told him so. He will 
expect you, and will be much disappointed 
if you don’t come.” Johnson : “ You 
must talk to Mrs. Williams about this.” 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared 
that what I was so confident I had secured 
would yet be frustrated. He had accus- 
tomed himself to shew Mrs. Williams 
such a degree of humane attention, as 
frequently imposed some restraint upon 
him ; and knew that if she should be 
obstinate, he would not stir. I hastened 
down stairs to the blind lady’s room, and 
told her I was in great uneasiness, for 
Dr. Johnson had engaged to me to dine 
this day at Mr. Dilly's, but that he had 
told me he had for|;otten his engagement, 
and had ordered dinner at home. “Yes, 
Sir,” said she, pretty peevishly, “Dr. 
Johnson is tq dine at home.” — “ Madam, 
said I, “ his respect for you is such, that 
I know he will not leave you, unless you 
absolutely desire it. But as you have so 
much of his company, I hope you will 
be good enough to forego it for a day ; 
as Mr. Dilly is a very worthy man, has 
frequently had agreeable partied at his 


house for Dr. Johnson, and will be vexed 
if the Doctor peglccts him to-day. And 
then. Madam, be pleased to consider my 
situation ; I carried the message, and I 
assured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnson was 
to come ; and no doubt he has made a 
dinner, and invited a company, and 
boasted of the honour he expected to have. 
I shall be quite disgraced if the Doctor is 
not there.’’ She gradually softened to 
my solicitations, which were certainly as 
earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon 
any occasion, and was graciously pleased 
to empower me to tell Dr. Johnson, 
“ That all things considered, she thought 
he should certainly go. ” I flew back to 
him, still in dust, and careless of what 
should be the event, “ Indifferent in his 
choice to go or stay ; ” but as soon as I 
had announced to him Mrs. Williams’s 
consent he roared, “ Frank, a clean 
shirt,” and was very soon dressed. When 
I had him fairly sealed in a hackney 
coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
fortune-hunter, who has got an heiress 
into a post-chaise with him, to set out for 
Gretna Green. 

When we entered Mr, Dilly’s drawing- 
room, he found himself in the midst of a 
company he did not know. I kept 
myself snug and silent, watching how he 
would conduct himself. I qbserved him 
whispering to Mr. Dilly, “Who is that 
gentleman, Sir?” — “Mr. Arthur Lee.” — 
Johnson ; “ Too, too, too ” (under his 
breath), which was one of his habitual 
mutterings. Mr Arthur Lee^could not 
but be very obnoxious to t^ohnson, for he 
was not only a patriot but an American, 
He was afterwards minister from the 
United States at the court of Madrid. 
“ An^. who is the gentleman in lace ? ” — 
“Mr. Wilkes, Sir.” This information 
confounded him still more ; he had some 
difficulty to restrain himself, and taking 
up a book, sat down upon a window- 
seat and read, or at least kept his eye 
upon it intently for some time, till he 
composed hiiftself. His feelings, I dare 
say, were awkward enough. But he 
no doubt recollected hdrhaving rated 
nae, for supposing that he could be at all 
disconcerted by any company, and he, 
therefore, resolutely set himself to behave 
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quite as an easy man of the world, who | 
could adapt himself at once to the disposi- 
tion and rtanners of those wnora he might 
chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of, “Dinner is 
upon the table,” dissolved his reverie, 
and we all sat down without any symptom 
of ill humour. There were present, 
beside Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, 
who was an old companion of mine when 
he studied physic at Edinburgh, Mr. 
(now Sir John) Miller, Dr. I^ettsom, and 
Mr. Slater the druggist. Mr. Wilkes 
placed himself next to Dr. Johnson, and 
behaved to him with so much attention 
and politeness, that he gained upon him 
insensibly. No man ate more heartily 
than Johnson, or loved better what was 
nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very 
assiduous in helping him to some fine 
veal. “Pray give me leave, Sir; — It is 
better here — A little of the brown — Some 
fat. Sir — A little of the stuffing — Some 
gravy — Let me have the pleasure of giving 
you some butter — Allow me to recom- 
mend a squeeze of this orange ; — or the 
lemon, perhaps, may have more zest. ” — 
“Sir, Sir, I am obliged to you. Sir,” 
cried Johnson, bowing and turning his 
head to him with a look for some time of 
“ surly virtue,”^ but, in a short while, of 
complacency.* 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, 

“ He is not a good mimic.” One of the 
company added, “ A merry- Andrew, a 
buffoon.” Johnson: “But he has wit 
too, and is^ot deficient in ideas, or in 
fertility and variety of imagery, and not 
empty of reading ; he has knowledge 
enough to fill up his part. One species 
of wit he has in an eminent degree, that 
of escape. You drive him into a corner 
with botli hands ; but he’s gone. Sir, 
when you think you have got him — like 
an animal that jumps over your head. 
Then he has a great range for wit ; he 
never lets truth stand between him and a 
jest, and he is sometimes mighty coarse. 
Garrick is under many i?5traints from 
which Foote is J^e.” Wilkes : “ Gar- 
rick’s wit is morelike Lord Chesterfield’s.” 
Johnson: “The first time I was in 

1 Johnson’s London^ v. 145 . B. 


company with Foote, was^t Fitzherbert’s. 
Having no good opinion of the fellow, I 
was resolved not to be pleased ; and it is 
very difficult to please a man against his 
will. I went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind him. But 
the dog was so very comical, that I was 
obliged to lay down my knife and fork, 
throw myself back upon my chair, and 
fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, he was 
irresistible. ^ lie upon one occasion 
expericnceil, in an extraordinary degree, 
the efficacy of his pow-ers of entertaining. 
Amongst the many and various modes 
which he tried of getting money, he 
became a partner with a small beer 
brewer, and he was to have a share of 
the profits for procuring customers 
amongst his numerous accpiaintance. 
Fitzherbert was one who took his small- 
beer ; but it was so bad that the servants 
resolved not to drink it. They were at 
some loss how to notify their resolution, 
being afraid of offending their master, 
who they knew liked Foote much as a 
companion. At last they fixed upon a 
little black boy, who was rather a 
favourite, to be their deputy, and clelivcr 
their remonstrance ; and having invested 
him with the whole authbrity of the 
kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitzher- 
bert, in all their names, upon a certain 
day, that they would drink Foote’s 
small-becr no longer. On that day 
F oote happened to dine at Fitzherbert’s, 
and this boy served at table ; he was so 
delighted with Foote’s stories, and merri- 
ment, and grimace, that whra he went 
down stairs, he told them : ‘ This is the 
finest man 1 have ever seen. I will not 
deliver your message. I will drink his 
small-beer.’ ” 

Somebody observed that Garrick could 
not have done this. Wilkes : “ Garrick 
j would have made the small beer still 
I .smaller. He is now leaving the stage ; 
but he will play Scrub all Jis life.” I 
I knew that Johnson would let nobody 
attack Garrick but himself, as Garrick 
.said to me, and I had heard him praise his 
liberality ; so to bring out his commenda- 

, 2 Foote told me, that Johnson said of him, 

I “ For loud obstreperous broad-faced mirth, I 
i know noAis equal.” B, 
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tion of his celebrated pupil, 1 said, loudly, 
“I have heard Garrick is libera^.” 
Johnson : “ Yes, Sir, I know that 
Garrick has given away more money 
than any man in England that I am 
acquainted with, and that not from 
ostentatious views. Garrick was very 
poor when he began life ; so when he 
came to have money, he probably was 
very unskilful in giving away, and saved 
when he should not. But Garrick began 
to be liberal as soon as he could ; and I 
am of opinion, the reputation of avarice 
which he has had, has been very lucky 
for him, and prevented his having many 
enemies. You despise a man for avarice, 
but do not hate him. Garrick might 
have been much better attacked for 
living with more splendour than is suit- 
able to a player : if they had had the wit 
to have assaulted him in that quarter, 
they might have galled him more. But 
they have kept clamouring about his 
avarice, which has rescued him from 
much obloquy and envy. 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtain- 
ing authentic information for biography, 
Johnson told us, ** When I was a young 
fellow I wanted to write the ‘Life of 
Dryden,’ an(f in order to get materials, I 
applied to the only two persons then alive 
who had seen him ; these were old 
Swinney, and old Cibber. Swinney's 
information was no more than this, 

‘ That at Will’s coffee-house Drydcn had 
a particular chair for himself, which was 
set by the fire in winter, and was then 
called his X, Inter-chair ; and that it was 
carried out for him to the balcony in 
summer, and was then called his summer- 
chair.' Cibber could tell no more but 
‘ That he remembered him a decent old 
man, arbiter of critical disputes at 
Will’s.’ You are to consider that Cibber 
was then at a great distance from 
Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in the 
room, and dvrst not draw in the other.” 
Boswell : “ But Cibber was a man of 
observation?” Johnson; “I think 
not.” Boswell; “You will allow his 
' Apology ’ to be well done.” Johnson ; 
“ Very well done, to be sure, Sir. That 
book is a striking proof of the justice of i 
Pope's r^ark ; 


‘ Each might his several province well com- 
mand, 

Would all bulfstoop to what they understand. ' ” 

Boswell: “And his plays are good.” 
Johnson: “Yes; but that was his 
trade ; t esprit du corps ; he had been all 
his life among players and play-writers. 
1 wondered that he had so little to say in 
conversation, for he had kept the best 
company, and learnt all that can be got 
by the ear. He abused Pindar to me, 
and then shewed me an ode of his own, 
with an absurd couplet, making a linnet 
soar on an eagle’s wing. I told him that 
when the ancients made a simile, they 
always made it like something real. ” 

Mr. Wilkes remarked that, “Among all 
the bold flights of Shakespeare’s imagin- 
ation, the boldest was making Birnam- 
wood march to Dunsinane ; creating a 
wood where there never was a shrub ; a 
wood in Scotland ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ” And 
he also observed that, “The clannish 
slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was 
the single exception to Milton’s remark of 
‘The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty,’ 
being worshipped in all hilly countries.” 
— “When I was at Inverary,” said he, 
“ on a visit to my old friend, Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle, his dependants congratu- 
lated me on being such a favourite of his 
Grace. I said, ‘ It is theni gentlemen, 
truly lucky for me ; for if I had displeased 
the Duke, and he had wished it, there is 
not a Campbell among you but would 
have been ready to bring John Wilkes’s 
head to him in a charger.^ It .vould have 
been only 

‘ Off with his head ! So much for Aylesbury.' 

I was then Member for Aylesbury.” 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes talked of 
the contested passage in Horace’s “ Art of 
Poetry,” Difficile est proffide communia 
dicere.** Mr. Wilkes, according to my 
note, gave the interpretation thus; “It 
is difficult t^^ speak with propriety of 
common things ; as, if a poet had to speak 
of Queen Caroline drinkv^ tea, he must 
endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups 
and saucers. ” But upon reading my note 
he tells me that he meant to say, that 
“ The word communia being a Roman 
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law-term, signifies here things communis 
jtirist that is to say, what have never yet 
been treated by any body ; • and this ap- 
pears clearly from what followed, 

“ tuque 

Rectius liiacuni carmen deducis in actus, 

Quain si proferres ignota indictaque primus.'’ 

You will easier make a tragedy out of the 
** Iliad ” than on any subject not handled 
before.^ Johnson : “He means that it 

] My very pleasant friend himself, as well as 
others who remember old stories^ will no doubt 
lie surprised, when I observe that John. Wilkes 
here shows himself to be of the Waruurtonian 
School. It is nevertheless true, as appears 
from Dr. Hurd the Bishop of Worcester s very 
elegant commentary and notes on the Ejtisiola 
ad Pisones. It is necessary to a fair considera- 
tion of the question, that the whole passage in 
which the words occur should be kept in view : 

Si quid inexpertum scena: committis, et audes 
Personam formarc novam, servetur ad imum « 
Qualis ab inccepto processerit, et sibi constet. 
Difficile cst propric communia dicerc ; tuque 
Rectius lliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 
Publica materies pnvati juris erit, si 
Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Intcrpres, nec desilics imitator in arctuin, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis 
lex.*' 

The Commentarjf thus illustrates ip ‘‘ But 
the formation of quite new characters is a work 
of great difficulAy^ and hazard. For here there is 
no generally received and fixed archetype to work 
after, but every one judges of common right, ac- 
cording to the extent and comprehension of his 
own idea ; therefore, he advises to labour and 
refit old characters and new subjects., particularly 
those made known and authorized by the 
practice of Homer and the Epic writers." The 
“Note” is “Dillftile est pkoj'kie comml'ma 
niCEKE.” Lanibin’s Comment is “Communia 
hoc loco appellat Horatius argumenta fabularum 
a nullo adhuc tractata : et ita, qua: cuivis 
exposita sunt et in medio quodammodo posita, 
mxasi vacua et a nemine occupata.” Aiid that 
uiis is the true meaning communia, is evidently 
fixed by the words ignota indictaque, which are 
explanatory of it ; so that the .sense given it in 
the Commentary is unquestionably the right one. 
Yet, notwithstanding the clearness of the case, a 
late critic has thU strange passage : “ Difficile 
quidem esse proprie communia dicere, hoc est, 
materiam vulgarem, notam et^ medio petitam, 
ita immutare atque exornare, u^ova et scriptort 
propria videatur, ultro^ concedimus ; et maximi 
procul dubio por 4 reris ista est obseryatio. Sed 
omnibus utrinque collatis,^ et turn difficilis turn 
venusti, tarn judicii quam ingenii ratione habita, 
major videtur esse gloria fabulam formare pent- 
tus novam, quam veterem, uteunque mutataiu, 


is difficult to appropriate to particular 
persons qualities which afe common to all 
mtnkind, as Homer has done.” 

Wilkes : “ Wehaveno City-Poet now : 
that is an office which has gone into dis- 

deiiovoexhibere." (Poet. Pral. n. 164.) Where 
having first put a wrong construction on the word 
communia, he employs it to introduce an imper- 
tinent criticism. For where does the poet prefer 
the glory of refitting old subjects to that of in- 
venting new ones ? The contrary is implied in what 
he urges about the superior difficulty of the latter, 
from which he dissuades his countrymen, ^only in 
respect of their abilities and inexperience in these 
matters ; and in order to cultivate in them, which 
is the main view of the Epistle, a spirit of correct- 
ness by sending them to the old subjects, treated by 
the Greek writers. For my own part (with all 
deference for Dr. Hurd, who thinks tne case clear), 

1 consider the passage, “Difficile est proprie 
communia dicere,” to be a crux for the critics on 
Horace. The expljcation which My I.ord of 
Worcester treats with so much contempt, is 
neverthele.ss countenanced by authority which I 
find quoted by the learned Baxter, in his edition 
of Horace, “ Difficile est proprie cotnmunia 
dicere, h, e. res vulgares di.sertis verbis enarrare, 
vel humile thema cum dignitate tractare. Diffi- 
cile est communes res propriis e.xplicare verbis. 
Vet. Schol." I was much disappointed to find 
that the great critic, Dr. Bentley, has no note upon 
this very difficult passage, as from his vigorous 
and illuminate mind, I should have expected to 
receive more satisfaction than 1 have yet had. 
Sanadon thus treats of it: Proprie communia 
dicere ; e’est h dire, qu’il n’est pas ais^dc former 
k ces personnages d’lmagination, dcs caracteres 
particuliers et cependant vraisemblables. Commu 
Ton a le maitre de les former tels qu'on a 
voulu, les fautes (]uc Ton fait en cela sont moins 
pardonnables. C’est pourquoi Horace conseille 
de prendre toujours des sujets connus, tels que 
sont, par exemple, ceux que Ton peut tirer des 
pocmes d’Homere.” And Dacier observes upon 
It : “Apres avoir marqu^ les deux qualit^s qu’il 
faut donner au.x personnages qu’on invente, il 
conseille aux Poctes tragiiiues, de lAser pas trop 
facilcment de ceitc liberty qu’ils out d’en inventer, 
car il cst tres difficile de reussir dans ces nouveaux 
caracteres. 1 1 est mal ais^, dit Horace, de traiter 
proprement, c’est a convenablement, des 
sujets communs ; c’est k dire, des sujets inventus, 
et qui n'ont aucun fondement ni dans I’Histoire 
I nidans la Fable ; etil les appelle communs, parce 
qu’ils sont en dLsposition a tout le monde et 
que tout le monde a le droit de les inven- 
ter, et qu’ils sont, _ comme 011 dit, au premier 
occupant.” ^ See his observations at large on 
this expression and the followiiil;. After all, I 
cannot help entertaining some doubt whether the 
words, “ Difficile est proprie communia dicere,” 
may not have been thrown in by Horace to form 
a separate article in a “choice of difficulties” 
which a poet has to encounter, who chooses a new 
subject ; in which case, it must be uncertain 
which of the various explanations is the true one, 
and every reader has a right to ducidf^as it may 
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use. Thelast was Elkanah Settle.^ There 
is something ii^fiames which one ?annot 
help feeling. Now Elkanah Settle soufids 
so qucer^ who can expect much from that 
name ? We should have no hesitation to 
give it for John Drydcn, in preference to 
Elkanah Settle, from the names only, 
without knowing their different merits.” 
Johnson : “ I suppose, Sir, Settle did 
as well for Aldermen in his lime, as John 
Home could do now. Where did Beck- 
ford and Trecothick learn English ? ” ^ 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch 
who had taken possession of a barren part 
of America, and wondered why they 
should choose it. ^ Johnson : “ Why, 
Sir, all barrenness is comparative. The 
Scotch would not know it to be barren.” 
Boswell : ** Come, come, he is flattering 
the English. You have now been in 
Scotland, Sir, and say if you did not see 
meat and drink enough there?” John- 
son ; “ Why yes. Sir ; meat and drink 
enough to give the inhabitants sufficient 
strength to runaway from home.” All 
these quick and lively sallies were said 
sportively, quite in jest, and with a smile 
which shewed that he meant only wit. 
Upon this topic, he and Mr. Wilkes could 
perfectly assimilate ; here was a bond of 
union between them, and I was conscious 

strike his own fancy. And even should the words 
be understood as they generally are, to be con- 
nected both with what goes before and what comes 
after, the exact sense cannot be absolutely ascer- 
tained ; for instance, whether proprie is meant to 
signify in an appropriated manner, as Dr. 
Tohnson here understands it, or, as it is often used 
by Cicero, propriety, or elegantly. In 
snort, it is a rare instance of a defect in perspic- 
uity in an admirable writer, who with almost 
every species of excellence, is peculiarly remark- 
able for that quality. The length of this note 
perhaps requires an apology. Many of my 
readers, I doubt not, will admit that a critical 
discussion ef a passage in a favourite classic is 1 
very engaging. B. 

1 He is the hero of one of the wittiest lines in 
The Dunciad, perhaps in all Pope’s writings. 

"Now night descending, the proud scene was 
o’er, ^ '* 

But lived in Settle’s numbers one day more." 

2 Alderman Beckford, the champion of Wilkes, 
and sometime patron of Chatterton, was bom in 
J amaica of English parents. Barlow Trecothick, 

succeeded Beckford as Lord Mayor, was in 
the American trade, but as much an Kn g lUhmun 
as Johnson himself. 


that as both of them had visited Caledo- 
nia, both were fully satisfied of the strange 
narrow ignoAince of^ those who imagine 
that it is a land of famine. But they amused 
themselves with persevering in the old 
jokes. When I claimed a superiority for 
Scotland over England in one respect, 
that no man can be arrested there for a 
debt, merely because another swears it 
it against him ; but there must first be 
the judgment of a court of law ascertain- 
ing its justice ; and that a seizure of the 
person, before judgment is obtained, can 
take place only, if his creditor should 
swear that he is about to fly from the 
country, or, as it is technically expressed, 
is in meditatioiie fuga: WiLKES : “ That, 
I should think, may be safely sworn of 
all the Scotch nation. Johnson (to 
Mr. Wilkes) : “ You must know. Sir, I 
lately took my friend Boswell, and shewed 
hhn genuine civilized life in an English 
provincial town. I turned him loose at 
Lichfield, my native city, that he might 
sec for once real civility : for you know 
he lives among savages in Scotland, and 
among rakes in I^ondon.” Wilkes : 
“ Except when he is with grave, sot)er, 
decent people, like you and me. ” John- 
son (smiling) : “ And we ashamed of 
him.” 

They were quite franjc and easy, 
Johnson told the story of his asking Mrs. 
Macaulay to allow her footman to sit down 
with them, to prove the ridiculousness of 
the argument for the equality of mankind ; 
and he said to me afterwards, with a nod 
[of satisfaction, “You saw Mr. Wilkes 
acquiesced.” Wilkes talked with all im- 
aginable freedom of the ludicrous title 
given to the Attorney-General, Diabolus 
Eegts / adding, “ I have reason to know 
something about that officer ; for I was 
prosecuted for a libel.” Johnson, who 
many people would have supposed must 
have been furiously angry at hearing this 
talked of so lightly, said not a word. 
He was now, indeed^ “a good-humoured 
fellow.” 

After dinner, we had an accession of 
Mrs. Knowles, the Qu^er lady, well 
known for her various talents, and of Mr. 
Alderman Lee. Amidst some patriotic 
groans, somebody, I think the Alderman, 
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said, “Poor old England is lost.” 
Johnson : “ Sir, it is not so much to be 
lamented^hat Old Englandis lost, as that 
the Scotch have found it.”^ Wilkes : 
“Had Lord Bute governed Scotland 
only, I should not have taken the trouble 
to write his eulogy, and dedicate 
‘Mortimer* to him.** 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to show a 
fine print of a beautiful female figure 
which hung in the room, and pointed out 
the elegant contour of the bosom, with 
the finger of an arch connoisseur. He 
afterwards, in a conversation with me, 
waggishly insisted, that all the time 
Johnson showed visible signs of a fervent 
admiration of the corresponding charms 
of the fair Quaker.^ 

This record, though by no means so 
perfect as I could wish, will serve to give 
a notion of a very curious interview, 
which was not only pleasing at the time, 
but had the agreeable and benignant 
effect of reconciling any animosity, and 
sweetening any acidity, which in the 
various bustle of political contest, had 
been produced in the minds of two men, 
who though widely different, had so 
many things in common — classical learn- 
ing, modem literature, wit and humour, 
and ready repartee — that it would have 
been much Jo be regretted if they had 
been for ever at a distance from each 
other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for 
this successful negotiaiion ; and pleasantly 


1 It woul^not become me to expatiate on this 
strong and pointc* remark, in which a very great 
deal of meaning is condensed. B. 

a The following i^ ohnson’s own good-humour- 
ed account to Mrs. Thrale of this meeting. " For 
my part I begin to settle and keep company with 
^avt Aldertnen. I dined yesterday Mn the 
Poultry with Mr. Alderman WilkeSj and Mr. 
Alderman Lee, and Councillor l.ee his brother. 
There sat you the while thinking, *What is 
Johnson doing?’ What should he be doing? 
He is breaking jokes with Jack Wilkes upon the 
Scotch. Such, Madam, are the vicissitudes of 
things! And there was Mrs.^ Knowles, the 
Quaker, that works the sutil^iictures, who is 
a great admirer of your conversation." Letters^ 
i. 335. These sutUe pictures (misprinted in the 
Letters as /»/tV/pictures) were done in needle- 
work. Mrs. Knowles, the widow of a phy- 
sician, was at this time about fifty years old. 
and, according to Croker. certainly not admired 
by her contemporaries for her beauty. 


said, That there was nothing equal to it 
in the whole history of Ae Corps Diplo- 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had 
the satisfaction to hear him tell Mrs. 
Williams how much he had been pleased 
with Mr. Wilkes’s company, and what an 
agreeable day he had passed. 

I talked a good deal to him of the 
celebrated Margaret Caroline Rudd, 
whom I had visited, induced by the fame 
of her talents, address, and irresistible 
power of fascination. To a lady who 
disapproved of my visiting her, he 
said, on a former occasion : “Nay, 
Madam, Boswell is in the right ; I 
should have visited her myself, were it 
not that they have now a trick of jnitting 
every thing into the newspapers.** This 
evening he exclaimed, “I envv him his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Rudd.’’® 

I mentioned a scheme which I had of 
making a tour to the Isle of Man, and 
giving a full account of it ; and that Mr. 
Burke had playfully suggested as a 
motto, 

“The proper study of mankind is Man." 

Johnson : “ Sir, you will get more by 
the book than the jaunt will eost you ; so 
you will have your diversion for nothing, 
and add to your reputation.” 

On the evening of the next day, I took 
leave of him, being to set out for Scotland. 
I thanked him with great warmth for all 
his kindness. “ Sir,^’ said he, “you are 
very welcome. Nobody repays it with 
more.” 

How very false is the notion that has 
gone round the world, of the rough, and 
passionate, and harsh manners of this 
great and good man. That he had 
occasional sallies of heat of temper, and 
that he was sometimes, perhaps, too 
“ easily provoked ” by absurdity and 
folly, and sometimes too desirous of 
triumph in colloquial contest, must be 
allowed. The quickness both of his 
perception and sensibility disposed him 
to sudden explosions of satire ; to which 
his extraordinary readiness of wit was a 
strong and almost irresistible incitement. 

8 See aniSf p. 348, note z. 
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To adopt one of the finest images in Mr. 
Home’s “Dou^s,” 

“ — ; ——On each glance of thought* 

Decision followed, as the thunderbolt 

Pursues the flash ! ” 

I admit that the beadle within him was 
often so eager to apply the lash, that the 
judge had not time to consider the case 
with sufficient deliberation. 

That he was occasionally remarkable 
for violence of temper may be granted : 
but let us ascertain the degree, and not 
let it be supposed that he was in a per- 
petual rage, and never without a club in 
his hand to knock down every one who 
approached him. On the contrary, the 
tiTith is, that by much the greatest part of 
his time he was civil, obliging, nay, polite 
in the true sense of the word ; so much 
so, that many gentlemen who were long 
acquainted with him never received, or 
even heard a strong expression from him. 

The following letters concerning an 
epitaph which he wrote for the monument 
of Dr. Goldsmith, in Westminster Abbey, 
afford at once a proof of his unaffected 
modesty, his carelessness as to his own 
writings, and of the great respect which 
he entertained for the taste and judgment 
of the excellent and eminent person to 
whom they are addressed : 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I HAVE been kept away from you, 1 know 
)iot well how, and of those vexatious hindrances 
1 know not when there will be an end. 1 there- 
fore send yWi the poor dear Doctor’s epitaph. 
Read it first yourself ; and if you then think it 
ri^ht, shew it to the Club. I am, you know, 
willing to be corrected. If you think any thing 
much amiss, keep it to yourself, till we come to- 
gether. I have .sent two copies, but prefer the 
card. The ddates must be settled by Dr. Percy. 
I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

** May 16, 1776." 

“to the same. 

“Sir, 

“ Miss Reynolds has a mind m send the 
epitaph to Dr. Beattie ; 1 am very willing, but 
having no copy, cannot immediately recollect it. 
She tells me you have lost it. Try to recollect, 
and put down as much as you retain ; you 
perhaps may have kept what 1 have dropped. 
The lines (^r which I am at a loss are sciuetning 


of rerum civilium sive naiuraliumJ^ It was a 
sorry trick to lose it ; help me if you can. I am, 
Sir, your most bumble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“June 22, 1776. 

“ The gout grows better, but slowly.” 

It was, I think, after I had left London 
in this year, that this epitaph gave 
occasion to a remonstrance to the 
Monarch of Literature, for an 
account of which I am indebted to Sir 
William Forbes of Pitsligo. 

That my readers may have the subject 
more fully and clearly before them, I 
shall first insert the epitaph. 

“ Olivarii Goldsmith,^ 

Poets, Physici, Historic!, 

Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit. 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 

Sive risus essent movendi, 

Sive lacrymac, 

Aflfectuuni potens at lenis domin.ator 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, yenustus : 

Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 

Amicorum fides, 

Lcctorum veneratio. 

Natus in Hibernia Fornia: Longfordiensis, 

In loco cui nomcn Pallas, 

Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXl *, 

Eblanae literis institutus ; 

Obiit Londini, 

April IV, mdcclxxiv.* 2 

Sir William Forbes writes to me thus : 

“ I enclose the Round Robin. This jeu ^esprit 
took its rise one day at dinner at our friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s. All the company present, 
t myself, were friends A'id acquaintance of 
oldsmith. The epitaph, written for him by 
I Dr. Johnson, became the subject of conversation, 

: and various emendations were suggested, which 
! it was agreed should be submitted to the Doctor’s 
I consideration. — But the question was, who should 
i have the courage to propose them to him ? At 
last it was hinted, that there could be no way so 
good as that of a Round Robin^ as the sailors call 
It, which they make use of when they enter into 
a conspiracy, so as not to let it be known who 
puts his name first or last to the paper. This 
proposition was instantly assented to : and Dr. 
Barnard, Dean of Derry, now BUhop of Killaloe, 
drew up an address to Dr. Johnson on the 

1 'rhese words must have^een in the other 
ropy. They are not in that which was preferred. 

2 According to Forster’s Life of Goldtfuith^ he 
was born ou November zo, 1728. 
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occ^ion, replete with wit and humour, but 
which It was feared the Doctor might think 
^eated the subject with too much levity. Mr. 
Burke then igoposed the address as it stands in 
the paper in writing, to which I had the honour 
to omciate as clerk. 


desired Sir Joshua to tell the gentlemen, that he 
would alter the epitaph in manner they 
pieced, as to the sense of it ; but he would never 
consent td disgrace the walls of Westminster 
A hhey^ with an English inscription. 

I consider this Round Rohm as a species of . 



who 


" Sir Joshua agreed to. carry it ^Dr. Johnson, 
bo received it with much gooonumour,! and 


literary curiosity worth preserving, as it marks 
in a certain degree, Dr. Johnson’s character.” 


1 He, however, upon seeing Dr. Warton s 
name to the suggestion, that the epitaph should 
be in English, observed to Sir Joshua, wonder 
that Jo^arton, a scholar by profession, should 


be such a fool.” He said too, ‘‘I should have 
thought Mund Burke would have had more 
sense.” Mr. Langton. who was one of the 
company an Sir Joshua s, like a sturdy tscholar, 
C C 
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My readers (ue presented with a faith- 
ful transcript S’ a paper, which I doubt 
not of their being desirous to see. 

Sir William Forbes’s observation is very 
just. The anecdote now related proves, 
in the strongest manner, the reverence and 
awe with which Johnson was regarded by 
some of the most eminent men of his time 
in various departments, and even by such 
of them as lived most with him ; while 
it also confirms what I have again 
and again inculcated, that he was by 
no means of that ferocious and iras- 
cible character which has been ignorantly 
imagined. 

This hasty composition is also to be re- 
marked, as one of the thousand instances 
which evince the extraordinarv promp- 
titude of Mr. Burke ; who while he is 
equal to the greatest things, can adorn the 
least ; can, with equal facility, embrace 
the vast and complicated speculations of 

refused resolutely to sign the Round Robin. The 
epitaph is engraved upon Dr. Goldsmith's monu- 
ment without any alteration. At another time, 
when somebody endeavoured to argue in favour 
of its being in English, Johnson said, *‘The 
language of the^ country of which a learned man 
wu a native, is not the jangua^e fit for his 
epitaph, w'hich should be^ in ancient and per- 
manent language. Consider, Sir, how you 
should feel, were you to find at Rotterdam an 
epitaph upon Erasmus in Dutch ! " — For my own 
part 1 think it would be best to have epitaphs 
written both in a learned language, and in the 
language of the country ; so that they might have 
the advantage of being more universally under- 
stood^ and at the same time be secured of classical 
stability. I cannot, however, but be of opinion, 
that it IS ^t sufficiently discriminative. Apply- 
ing to GoIdsmitlFequally the epithets of Poets, 
Historici, Fhysici,'^’ is surely not ri^ht ; for as to 
his claim to the last of those epithets, 1 have 
heard Johnson himself say, Goldsmith, Sir, 
will give us a veiy fine book upon the subject ; 
but if he can distinguish a cow from a horse, that, 
I believe, may be the extent of his knowledge of 
natural history.” His bMk U indeed an ex- 
cellent performance, though in some instances he 
appears to have trusted too much to Buifon, who, 
with all his theoretical ingenuity and extraordin- 
ary eloqjuenqe, 1 suspect had little actual informa- 
tion in the science on which he wrote so admirably. 
For instance, he tells us that the cow sheds her 
horns every two years; a most palpable error, 
which Goldsmith has faithfully transferred into 
his book. It is wonderful that Buffon, who, 
lived so much in the country, at his noble seat, 
should have fallen into such a blunder. 1 sup- 
he has confounded the cow with the deer. 


politics, or the ingenious topics of literary 
investigatioi^' 

'^DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 

• ” Madam, 

You must not think me uncivil in omitting 
to answer the letter with which you favoured me 
some time ago. I imagined it to have lifnta 
written without Mr. Boswell's knowledge, and 
therefore supposed the answer to require, what 1 
could not find, a private conveyance. 

*'The difference with Lord Auchinleck is now 
over ; and since young Alexander ha.s appeared, 

! I hope no more difficulties will arise among you ; 
; for I sincerely wish you all happy. Do not teach 
the young ones to dislike me, as you dislike me 
yourself ; but let me at least have Veronica's kind- 
ness, because she is my acquaintance. 

“You will now have Mr. Boswell home : it is 
well that you have him ; he has led a wild life. 
I have taken him to Lichfield, and he has followed 
Mr. Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of him, 
and tame him. The only thing. in which I have 
the honour to agree with you is, in loving him ; 
a.id while we are so much of ar mind in a matter 
of so much importance, our Other quarrels will, 
I hope, produce no great bitterness. 

“ I am, Madam, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“May i6, 1776.” 


“MR. UOSWELL TO 4r. JOHNSON. 

A . 

“Edinburgh, June, 25, 1776. 

“You have formerly complained that my 
letters wxre too long. Therq.is no danger of 
that complaint being made at present ; for 1 find 
it difficult for me to write to you at all. [Here 
an account of having been affiicted with a return 
of melancholy or bad spirits.] 

“ The boxes of books ^ which you sent to me 
are arrived *, but 1 have not yet examined the 
contents. 


“ 1 send you Mr. Maclaurin's paper for the 
negro who claims his freedom in the Court of 
Session.” 


“dk. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ These black fits of which you complaun, 
perhaps hurt your memory as well as your 
imagination. When did I complain that your 


1 Beside this Latin epitaph, Johnson honoured 
the memory of his frien^Goldsmith with one 
short one in Greek. B. ante, p. 277. 

3 Upon a settlement of our account of expenses 
on a tour to the Hebrides, there was a balance 
due to me, which Dr. Johnson chose to dischaige 
by sending books. B. 
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letters were too‘long?l Your last letter, after a 
very long delay, brought very bad news. [Here 
a series of reflections upon melancholy, and— 
what 1 could not help thinking sn-angely unrea- 
sonable in him who had suffered so much from it 
himself, — z. good deal of severity and reproof, as 
if it were owing to my ownij^lt, or that 1 was 
perhaps affecting it from a^Plle of distinction.] 
** Read Cheyne’s ‘ English Malady ; ' but do 
not let him teach you a foolish notion that 
melancholy is a proof of acuteness.* * * * * 
^ To hear that you have not opened your boxes 
of books is very offensive. The examination and 
arrangement of so many volumes might have 
affor&d you an amusement very seasonable at 
present, and useful for the whole of life. I am, I 
confess, very angry that you manage yourself so 
ill. ***** 

" I do not now say any more, than that I am 
with great kindness and sincerity, dear Sir, your 
humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

" July 3i 1776. 

"It was last year determined by T..ord Mans- 
fleld, in the Court of King's Bench, that a negro 
cannot be taken out of the kingdom without his 
own consent. 


"dr. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I MAKE haste to write again, lest my la.st 
letter should give you too much pain. If you 
are really oppres.sed with overpowering and 
involuntary melancholy, you are to be pitied 
rather than reproached. 

tt « « tt 

" Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with 

? uarrels and with censure. Let me know whether 
have not sent you a pretty library. There are, 
perhaps, many books among them which you 
never need read through; but there are none 
which it is not proper for you to know, and some- 
times to consult. Of these books, of which the 
use is only occasional, it is often sufficient to 
know the coi^tents, that, when any question 
arises, you may know where to look for informa- 
tion. 

"Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. 
Maclaurin’s plea, and think it excellent. How 
is the suit carried on ? If by subscription, I com- 
mission you to contribute, in mjr name, wjjiat is 
proper. Let nothing be wanting in such a case. 
Dr. Drummond , 4 1 see, is superseded. His 


^ Baretti told me that Johnson complained of 
my writing very long letters to him when 1 was 
upon the Continent ; which was most certainly 
true ; but it seems my friend did not remember it. 
B. 

3 See aniet p. 362, noit x. 

9 See an article on " Granville Sharp and the 
Slave Trade " in Magusin^t J zaaaxy 

‘TTh. son of Johnson’s old friend, Mr. William 
Drummond [see pp. 181*3!. He was a young man 
of such distinguished merit, that he was nomin- 


father would have grieved; but he lived to 
obtain the pleasure of his.son'^election, and died 
before that pleasure was abatea. 

^^Langton's lady has brought him a girl, and 
both are well ; I dined with him the other day. 

* * tt « « 

"It vexes me to tell you, that on the evening 
of the 29th of May I was seized by the gout, and 
am not quite well. The pain has not been vio- 
lent, but the weakness and tenderness were very 
troublesome, and what is said to be very uncom- 
mon, it has not alleviated my other disorders. 
Make use of youth and health while you have 
them ; make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 

" I am, my dear Sir, your most affectionate 
“Sam. Johnson. 

"July 6, 1776.” 


"mu. nO.SWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, July 18, 1776. 

"My dear Sir, 

" Your letter of the second of this month was 
rather a harsh medicine ; but I was delighted with 
that spontaneous tenderness which, a few days 
afterwards, sent forth such balsam as your next 
brought me. I found myself for some time .so ill 
that all I could do was to preserve a decent 
appearance,^ while all within was weakness and 
distress. Like a reduced garrison that has some 
spirit left, I hung out flags, and planted all the 
force I could muster, upon the walls. I am now 
inuch better, and I sincerely thank you for your 
kind attention and friendly counsel.’^ 

*«**•* 

" Count Manucci * came here last week from 
travelling in Ireland. I have shewn him what 
civilities I could on his account, on yours, and on 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. He has had a fall 
from his horse, and been much hurt. I regret this 
unlucky accident, for he seems to be a very 
amiable man." 

As the evidence of what I have men- 
tioned at the beginning of this year, 1 

ated to one of the medical professorships in the 
College of Edinburgh, without solicitation, while 
he was at Naples. Having other views, he did 
not accept of the .honour and soon afterwards 
died. B. ^ 

B A Florentine nobleman, mentioned by John- 
son, in his notes of his tour in France. 1 had 
the pleasure of beci^ing acquainted with him in 
London, in the spring of this year. B. Croker 
quotes the following note from Mr. Bosville, 
brother of Godfrey Bosville of Thorpe in 
Yorkshire: "Signor Manucci was neitner a 
Florentine nobleman, nor a count, nor an officer 
of cavalry, but a private gentleman of Prato in 
Tuscany. The title of count and character of 
officer were both assumed ; and the writer of this 
heard the said Signor describe his embarrassment 
when, upon first entering France and appearing 
in uniform, he was questioned by some French 
officers abqut military matters." 


C C 2 
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select from his private register the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ July 95, 1776. O Goo, who hast ordained 
that whatever is to be desired should be sought 
by labour, and who, by thy blessing, bringest 
honest labour to good effect, look with mercy upon 
my studies and endeavours. Grant me^ O Lord, 
to design only what is lawful and right ; and 
afford me calmness of mind, and steadiness of 
purpose, that I may so do thy will in this short 
life, as to obuin happiness in the world to come, 
for the sake of J esus Christ our Lord. Amen, i 
KFr. and Med, 59.) 

It appears from a note subjoined, that 
this was composed when he purposed 
to apply vigorously to study, particularly 
of the Greek and Italian tongues. ” 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the 
age of sixty-seven, is admirable and en- 
couraging; and it must impress all the 
thinking part of my readers with a con- 
solatory confidence in habitual devotion, 
when they see a man of such enlarged 
intellectual powers as Johnson, thus, in 
the genuine earnestness of secrecy, im- 
ploring the aid of that Supreme Being, 
“from whom cometh down every good 
and every perfect gift.” 

"to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

" Sir, 

"A YOUNG man, whose name is Paterson, j 
offers himself this evenine to the Academy. He | 
is the son of a man for whom 1 have long had a I 
kindness, and who is now abroad in distress. 1 1 
shall be glad that you will be pleased to shew him j 
any little countenance, or pay him any small dis- 
tinction. How much it is in your power to favour 
or to forward a youn^ man 1 do not know ; nor do 
I know how much this candidate deserves favour 
by his persi0L.al merit, or what hopes his proficiency 
may now give of future eminence. 1 recommend 
him as the son of my friend. Your character and 
station enable you to give a young man great en- 
couragement by very easy means. You have 
heard of a man who asked no other favour of Sir 
Robert Walpole, than that he would bow to him 
at his levie. 1 am, Sir, vour most humble 
ervant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

“Aug. 3, 1776.” 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, August 30, 1776. 

[After giving him an account of mv 
having examined the chest of books which 
he had sent to me, and which contained 


what may be truly called a numerous and 
miscellaneous Stall Library^ thrown to- 
gether at rairiom :— ] 

" Lord Hailes was against the decree in the 
case of my client, ^ minister ; not that he justi- 
fied the minister, )«|hecause the parishioner both 
provoked and retort^ I sent his Lordship your 
able argument upon the case for his perusal. 
His observation u^n it in a letter to me was, * Dr. 
Johnson's Suasorium is pleasantly^ and artfully 
composed. 1 suspect, however, that he has not 
convinced himself; for I believe that he i.s better 
read in ecclesiastical history than to imagine that 
a Bishop or Presbyter has a right to begin censure 
or discipline I cathedrA*'^ 

# # V # H # 

" For the honour of Count Manucci, as well as 
to observe that exactness of truth which you have 
taught me, 1 must correct what I said in a former 
letter. He did not fall from his horse^ which 
might have been an imputation on his skill as an 
officer of cavalry ; his horse fell with him. 

" I have, since I saw you^ read every word of 
Granger’s ' Biographical History.' It has enter- 
tained me exceedingly, and 1 do not think him 
the IVhig that you supposed. Horace Walpole|s 
b^in^ his patron is, indeed, no good sign of his 
political principles. But he denied to Lord 
Mountstuart that he was a Whig, and said he had 
been accused by both parties of partiality. It 
seems he was like Pope, 

* While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.' 

I wish you would look more into his book ; and as 
Lord Mountstuart wishes much to find a proper 
person to continue the work upon Granger’sjplan, 
and has desired I would mention it to you j if such 
a man occurs, please to let me know. His Lord- 
ship will give him generous encouragement." 

"to MR. ROBERT LEVETT.® 

"Dear Sir, 

" Having spent about six weeks at this place, 
we have at length resolved upon returning. 1 
expect to see you all in Fleet Street on the 30th 
of this month. ^ * 

1 Why his Lordship uses the epithet//(raja»/i^ 
when speaking of a grave piece of reasoning. I 
cannot conceive. But different men have different 
notimis of pleasantry. I happened to sit by a 
gentleman one evenmg at the Opera House in 
London, who at the moment when Medea ap- 
peared to be in great agony at the thought of 
killing her children, turned to me with a smile, 
and said, " Funny enough. " B. 

3 Dr. Johnson afterwards told me, that he was 
of opinion that a clergyman had this right B. 

8 For this and Dr. Johnson's other Tetters to 
Mr. Levett, I aso Indebted to my oldacquaintance, 
Mr. Nathamiel Thomas, whose worth and ingen- 
uity have been long knoik2 to a respectable 
though not a wide circle ; ana whose collection sdl 
medals would do credit to persons of greater opu- 
lence. B. [Mr. Thomas was for many years 
editor of the St, Jantidt ChrmtUk, malmi0,\ 
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y I did not go into the sea till last Friday, but 
think to go most of this week, thojuh I know not 
that it doesi me any good. My nights are 
very restless and tiresome, but 1 am otherwise 
well. 

“ I have written word of my coming to Mrs. 
Williams. Remember me kindly to Francis and 
Betsey. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
"Sam. Johnson." 

" Brighthelinstone, Oct. 21, 1776.” 

1 again wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 
2ist of October, informing him, that my 
father had, in the most liberal manner, 
paid a large debt for me, and that 1 had 
now the happiness of being upon very 
good terms with him, to which he returned 
the following answer : — 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, EStj. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I HAD great pleasure in hearing that you aA: 
at last on good terms with your father. Cultivate 
his kindness by all honest and manly means. 
Life is but short ; no time can be afforded but 
for the indulgence of real sorrow, or contests 
upon questions seriously momentous. Let us 
not throw away any of our days upon useless 
resentment, or contend who shall hold out longest 
in stubborn malignity. 1 1 is best not to be angry ; 
and best, in the next place, to be quickly recon- 
ciled. May you ^ and your father pass the re- 
mainder of your time in reciprocal benevolence ! 

tt * tt « « 

" Do y i ever hear from Mr. Langton ? I visit 
him sometimes, out he does not talk. 1 do not 
like his scheme of life ; but as I am not permitted 
to understand it, 1 cannot set any thing^ right 
that is wrong. His children are sweet babies. 

" 1 hope my irreconcilable enemy, Mrs. Bos- 
well, is well. Desire her not to transmit her 
malevolence tcithe young people. Let me have 
Alexander, and Veitnica, and Euphemia, for my 
friends. 

" Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as one 
of your well-wishers, is in a feeble and languish- 
ing state, with little hopes of growing better. 
She went for some part of the autumn intq the 
country, but is little benefited ; and Dr. Lawrence 
confesses that his art is at an end. Death is, how- 
ever, at a distance : and what more than that can 
we say of ourselves ? I am sorry for her pain, 
and more sorry for her decay. Mr. Levett is 
sound, wind and limb. 

" 1 was some weeks this autumn at Brighthelm- 
stone. The place was very dull^nd 1 was not 
well ; the expedition to the Hebrides was the 
most pleasant journ^ that I ever made. Such 
an effort annually Wiuld give the world a little 
diversification. 

" Every year, however, we cannot wander, and 
must therefore endeavour to spend our time at 
home an well as we can. I believe it is best to 
throw life into a method, that every hour may 


bring its employment, and every employment 
have its hour. Xenophon Observes, in his 
‘ Trtatise of Economy, that if every thing be 
kept in a certain place, when any thing is worn 
out or consumed, the vacuity which it leaves will 
shew what is wanting ; so if every part of time 
has its duty, the hour will call into remembrance 
its proper engagement. 

"1 have not practised all this prudence myself, 
but I have suffered much^ for want of it ; and 1 
would have you, by timely recollection and 
steady resolution, escape from those evils which 
have Iain heavy upon me. I am, my dearest 
Boswell, your most bumble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 

“ Bolt Court, Nov. 16, 1776.” 

On the 1 6 th of November I informed 
hm that Mr. Strahan had sent me twelve 
copies of the “Journey to the Western 
Islands,” handsomely bound, instead of 
the tiventy copies which were stipulated ; 
but which, I supposed, were to be only in 
sheets ; requested to know how they should 
be distributed : and mentioned that 1 had 
another son born to me, who was named 
David, and was a sickly infant. 

"to JAMES UOSWELI,, ESQ. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I HAVE been for some time ill of a cold, 
which, perhaps, I made an excuse to myself 
for not writing, when in reality 1 knew not 
what to say. 

" The books you must at last distribute as you 
think best, in my name, or your own, as you are 
inclined, or as you judge most proper. Every 
body cannot be obliged ; but I wish that nobody 
may be offended. Do the best you can. 

"I congratulate you on the increase of your 
family, and hope that little David is 1 w this time 
well, and his mamma perfectly recover. I am 
much pleased to hear of the re-establishment of 
kindness between you and your father. Cul ti vate 
his paternal tenderness as much as you can. To 
live at variance at all is uncomfortable ; and 
variance with a father is still more uncomfortable. 
Besides that, in the whole dispute you have the 
wrong side ; at least you gave the first provo- 
cations, and some of them very offensive. Let it 
now be all over. As you have no reason to think 
that your new mother l has shewn you any foul 
play, treat her with respect, and with some degree 
of confidence ; this will secure yourTather. When 
once a discordant family has felt the pleasure of 
peace they will not willingly lose it. If Mrs. 


1 Lord Auchinleck had lately married his first 
cousin Elizabeth, sister of Claude Irvine Boswell, 
afterwards a Lord of Session by the title of Lord 
Balmuto. Of this marriage there was no issue. 
Creker. 
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Boswell would bitf be friends with me, we might 
now shut the temple of Janus. 

" What came of Dr. Memis’s cause ? I 5 #the 
question about the ne»o determined ? Has Sir 
Allan any reasonable hopes ? What is become of 
poor Macquarry?! Let me know the event of all 
these litigations. I wish particularly well to the 
. negro and Sir Allan. 

” Mrs. Williams has been much out of order ; 
and though she is something better, is likely, 
in her ^j^ician’s opinion, to endure her 
malady for fife, though she may, perhaps, die of 
some other. Mrs. 1 nrale is big, and fancies that 
she carries a boy ; if it were very reasonable to 
wish much about it, I .should wish her not to be 
disappointed. The desire of male heirs is not 
appendant only to feudal tenures. A son is 
almost necessary to the continuance of Thrale's 
fortune ; for what can misses do with a brew* 
house? Lands are fitter for daughters than 
trades. 

“ Baretti went away from Thrale’s in some 
whimsical fit of disgiut, or ill-nature, without 
taking any leave. It is well if he finds in any 
other place as good an habitation, and as many 
conveniences. He has got five-and-twenty 
guineas by translating Sir Joshua's ‘Discourses’ 
mto Italian, and Mr. Thrale gave him an hun- 
dred in the .spring ; so that he is yet in no 
difficulties. 

"Colman has bought Foote’s patent, and is to 
allow Foote for life x,6oo/. a year, as Reynolds 
told me, and to allow him to play so often on 
such terms that he may gain ^oo/. more. What 
Colman can get by this bargain, 2 but trouble and 
hazard, I do not see. I am, dear Sir, your 
liumble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Dec. 21, 1776.’’ 

The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who 
had long been admired as a preacher at 
Edinburgh, thought now of diffusing his 
excellent sermons more extensively, and 
increasing his reputation by publishing a 
collection' of them. He transmitted the 
manuscript to Mr. Strahan, the printer, 
who after keeping it for some time, wrote 
a letter to him, discouraging the publica- 
tion. Such at first was the unpropitious 
state of ojpe of the most successful theo- 
logical books that has ever appeared. 
Mr. Strahan, however, had sent one of 
the sermons to Dr. Johnson for his 
opinion ; apd after his unfavourable letter 
to Dr. Blair had been sent off, he re- 

1 Macquany was the chief of Ulva's Isle, which 
had been in his family for nine hundred years, till 
his debts forced him to sell it. Dr. Hill. 

2 It turned out, however, a very fortunate 
bueain, for Foote, though not then fifty-six, 
died at ap inn in Dover, in less than lyyear, Oct. 
21, Z777. Malone. 


ceived from Johnson on Christmas Eve, a 
note in whiph was the following para- 

raph : “I have read over Dr. Blair’s 

rst sermon with more than approbation ; 
to say it is good, is to say too little.” 

I believe Mr. Strahan had very soon 
after this time a conversation with Dr. 
Johnson concerning them ; and then he 
very candidlv wrote again to Dr. Blair, 
enclosing Johnson’s note, and agreeing to 
purchase the volume, for which he and 
Mr. Cadell gave too/. The sale was so 
rapid and extensive, and the approbation 
of the public so high, that to their honour 
be it recorded, the proprietors made Dr. 
Blair a present first of one sum, and after- 
wards of another of 50/., thus voluntarily 
doubling the stipulated price ; and when 
he prepared another volume, they gave 
him at once 300/., being in all 500/. by an 
agreement to which 1 am a subscribing 
witness ; and now for a third octavo 
volume he has received no less than 600/. 

In 1777, it appears from his “ Prayers 
and Meditations,” that Johnson suffered 
much from a state of mind unsettled 
and perplexed,” and from that constitu- 
tional gloom, which, together with his 
extreme humility and anxiety with regard 
to his religious state, made him contem- 
plate himself through too dark and un- 
favourable a medium. It fnay be ^id of 
him, that he “saw God in clouds.” 
Certain we may be of his injustice to him- 
self in the following lamentable paragraph, 
which it is painful to think came from the 
contrite heart of this great man, to whose 
labours the world is so^much indebted : 
“When I survey my past life, I discover 
nothing but a barren waste of time, with 
some disorders of body, and disturbances 
of the mind, very near to madness, which 
I hope He that made me will suffer to 
extenuate many faults, and excuse many 
deficiencies.” [Pr. and Med. p. 155.] 
But we find his devotions in ttiis year 
eminentl)r fervent ; and we are comforted 
by observing^intervals of quiet composure, 
and gladnessf' 

On Easter Day we ^d the following 
emphatic prayer : 

“Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
secst all our miseries, and knowest all our 
necessities, look down upon me and pity me. 
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Defend me from the violent incursion of evil 
thoughts, and enable me to form and keep such 
resolutions as ^ay conduce to th#(lischarge of 
the duties which thy providence shall appoint 
me ; and so help me by thy Holy Spirit, that my 
heart may surely there be fixed, where true joys 
are to be found, and that 1 may serve thee with 
pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have mercy 
upon me, O God, have mercy upon me ; years 
and infirmities oppress me, terror and anxiety be- 
set me. Have mercy upon me, my Creator and 
my Judge. In all perplexities relieve and free 
me ; and so help me by thy Holy Spirit, that 1 
may now so commemorate the death of ^y Son 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, as that when this 
short and painful life shall have an end, I may, 
for his sake, be received to everlasting happiness. 
Amen.” \Pr. and Med. p. 158.] 

While he was at church, the agreeable 
impressions upon his mind are thus com- 
memorated : 

" I was for some time distressed, but at last 
obtained, I hope from the God of Peace, more 
quiet than I have enjoyed for a long time. I had 
made no resolution, but as my heart grew lighter, 
my hopes revived, and my courage increased; 
and I wrote with my pencil in my Common Prayer 1 
Book, 

' Vita ordinanda. 

Biblia le^enda. 

Theologix opera danda. 

Serviendum et laetandum. ' ” 

Mr. Steevens, whose generosity is well 
known, joined Dr. Johnson in kind assist- 
ance to a female relation of Dr. Goldsmith, 
and desired that on her return to Ireland 
she would procure authentic particulars 
of the life of her celebrated relation. 
Concerning her is the following letter : 

“to'^eoi^e steevens, esq. 

*‘Dkar Sir, 

“ You will be glad to hear that from M»- 
Goldsmith, whom we lamented as drowned, 1 
have received a letter full of gratitude to us all, 
with promises to make the inquiries which we 
recommended to her. 

y 1 would have had the honour of conveying 
this intelligence to Miss Caulfield, but that her 
letter is not at hand, and 1 know not the direction. 
You will tell the good news. I am. Sir, your 
most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ February 25, 1777." 

“MR. BOSWJLL to dr. JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 14, 1777. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ My state or epistolary accounts with you 
at present is extraordinary. The balance, as to 


number, is on your side. 1 am indebted to you 
for two letters ; one dated the x6th of November, 
upon which very day 1 wrote to you, so that our 
letters were exactly exchanged, and one dated the 
2ist of December last. 

“ My heart was warmed with gratitude by the 
truly kind contents of both of them; and it is 
amazing and vexing that I have allowed so much 
time to elapse without writing to you. But delay 
is inherent in me, by nature or by bad habit. 1 
waited till I should have an opportunity of pay- 
ing you my compliments on a new year. I have 
procrastinated till the new year is no longer 
new. 


“Dr. Memis'.s cause was determined against 
him with 40/. costs. The Lord President, and 
two other of the judges, dissented from the 
majority, upon this ground ; that although there 
may have been no intention to injure him by call- 
ing him Doctor 0/ Medicine^ instead oi Ph^sicictn^ 
yet, as he remonstrated against the designation 
before the charter was printed off, and repre.sented 
that it was disagreeable, and even hurtful to him, 
it was ill-nature to refuse to alter it, and let him 
have the designation to which he was certainly 
entitled. My own opinion is, that our court has 
judged wrong. The defendants were in mala 
fide^ to persist in naming him in a way that he 
disliked. You remember poor Goldsmith, when 
he grew important, and wished to appear Doctor 
Major^ could not bear your calling him Goldy. 
Would it not have been wrong to have named 
him so in your ‘Preface to Snakc.speare,’ or in 
any serious permanent writing of any sort? The 
difficulty is, whether an action should be allowed 
on such petty wrongs. De ■minimis non curat 
lex. 


“The negro cause is not yet decided. A 
memorial is preparing on the side of slavery. 1 
.shall send you a copy as soon as it is printed. 
Maclaurin is made happy by yonr approbation of 
his memorial for the black 

“ Macquarry was here in the winter, and we 
passed an evening together. Ihe sale of his 
estate cannot be prevented. 

“ Sir Allan Maclean’s suit against the Duke of 
Argyle, for recovering the ancient inheritance of 
his family, is now fairly before all o.>a^udges. 1 
spoke for him yesterday, and Maclaurin to-day ; 
Crosbie spoke to day against him. 'Ihree more 
counsels are to be heard, and next week the 
cause will be determined. I send you the In- 
formations., or Cases, on each side, which I hope 
you will read. You pid to me when we were 
under Sir Allan’s hospitable roof, ‘ I will help him 
with my pen.’ You said it with a generous 
glow ; ana though his Grace of Argyle did after- 
wards mount you upon an excellent horse, upon 
which 'you looked like a Bishem,’ you must not 
swerve from your purpose at liichkenneth. 1 
wish you may understand the points at issue, 
amidst our Scotch law principles and phrases. 

[Here followed a full state of the case, in which 
I endeavoured to make it as clear as 1 could to an 
Englishman who had no knowledge of the formu- 
laries and technical language of the law of Scot- 

“ 1 shall inform you how the cause^is decided 
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here. But as it may be brought under the review 
of our judges, anf| is certainly to be carried by 
appeal to the House of Lords, the assistance of 
such a mind as yours will be of^ consequence. 
Yout paper on Vicious Intromission is a noble 
roof of what you can do even in Scotch 
iw. 

****** 

have not yet distributed all your books. 
Lord Hailes and Lord Monboddo have each 
received one, and return you thanks. Monboddo 
dined with me lately,' and having drank tea, we 
were a good while by ourselves, and as I knew 
that he had read the ‘Journey’ superficially, as 
he did not talk of it as I wished, I brought it to 
him, and read aloud several pasages ; and then 
he talked so, that I told him he was to have a 
copy from the author. He begged that might 
be marked on it. 

" I ever am, my dear Sir, your most faithful and 
affectionate humble .servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


SIR ALEXANDER DICK, TO DR. SAMUEL JOil.N- 
SON. 

“ Prestonfield, Feb. 17, 1777. 

‘‘Sir, 

“I HAD yesterday the honour of receiving 
your book of your ‘Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland,’ which you were so good as 
to send me, by the hands of our mutual friend, 
Mr. Boswell, of Auchinleck ; for which I return 
you my most hearty thanks : and after carefully 
reading it over again, shall deposit it in my little 
collection of choice books, next our worthy 
friend’s ‘ Journey to Corsica.’ As there are many 
things to admire in both performances, 1 have 
often wished that no travels or journey should be 
published but those undertaken by persons of 
integrity and capacity, to judge well, and describe 
faithfully, and in good language, the situation, 
condition, and manners of the countries passed 
through. Indeed our country of Scotland, in 
spite of the union of the crowns, is .still in most 
places so devoid of clothing, or cover from hedges 
and plantaffions, that it was well you gave your 
readers a sound Monitoire with respect to that 
circumstance. The truths you have told, and the 
purity of the language in which they are ex- 
pressed, as your ^Journey' is universally read, 
may, and already appear to have a verv good ef- 
fect. For a man of my acquaintance, who has the 
largest nursery for trees and hedges in the country, 
tells me, that of late the demand upon him for 
these articles is doubled, and sometimes tripled. 
1 have, therefore, listed Dr. Samuel Johnson in 
some of my memorandums of the principal plant- 
ers and favourers of the enclosures, under a name 
which 1 took the liberty to invent from the Greek, 
Papadendrion, Lord Auchinleck and some few 
more are of the list. 1 am told that one acntle- 
man in the shire of Aberbeen, viz. Sir Aroiibald 
Grant, hat planted above fifty millions of trees on 
a piece of very wild, ground at Monimusk : I 
must inquire if he has fenced them well, before 
he enters piy 11'“ * for, that Is the soul rf enclos- 


ing. I began myself to plant a little, our ground 
being too valuable for much, and that is now fifty 
years ago; and the trees, now in my seventy- 
fourth year, 1 look up to with rdtrerence, and 
shew them to my elde.<(t son now in his fifteenth 
year, and they are full the height of my country- 
house here where 1 had the pleasure of receiving 
you, and hope again to have that satisfaction with 
our mutual friend, Mr. Boswell. I shall always 
continue with th« truest e.steem, dear Doctor, 
your most obliged and obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

“Alexander Dick.’’^ 


" TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, ^ * 

“ It is so long since I heard any thing from 
you , 3 that I am not easy about it ; write some- 
thing to me next post. When you sent your last 
letter, every thing seemed to be mending ; I hope 
nothing has lately grown worse. I suppose 
young Alexander continues to thrive, and Veron- 
ica is now very pretty company. 1 do not 
suppo.se the lady is yet reconciled to me, yet let 
hei* know that I love her very well, and value her 
very much. 

‘'^Dr. Blair is printing some .sermons. If they 
are all like the first, which I have read, they are 
sermones aurei^ ac auro magds aurei. It is 
excellently written both as to doctrine and lan- 
guage. Mr. Watson’s book > seems to be much 
esteemed. 


“Poor Beauclerk still continues very ill. 
Langton lives on as he used to do. His children 
are very pretty, and, I think, his lady loses her 
Scotch. Paoli I never see. 

‘‘ I have been so distressed "by difficulty ©f 
breathing, that 1 lost, as was computed, six-and- 
thirty ounces of bl(^ in a few da^. I am 
better, but not well. 

“ I wish you would be vigilant and get me 
Graham’s ‘Telemachus’ that was printed at 
Glasgow, a very little book; and ^Johnstoni 
Poemata,’ another little book prinf&d at Middle- 
burgh. 

“Mrs. Williams sends her eomjiliments, and 
promises that when you come hither, she will 
accommodate you as well as ever she can in the old 
room. She wishes to know whether you sent her 
book to Sir Alexander Gordon. 

“ My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to 
me : for your kindness is one of the pleasures of 
my life, which I should be sorry to lose. 1 am, 
Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Feb. 18, 1777." 


^ For a character of this vqgy amiable man see 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ 3d edit. p. 36. 

3 By the then course of the post, my long letter 
of the z4th had not yet reached him. B. 

3 History of Philip the Second. B. 


S^A 1V*S ERSE GRAMMAR 


“ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

« ^ ^ ** Edinburgh, Ptb. 34, 1777- 

'*Dear Siif, 

*' Your letter dated the z8th instant, I had the 
pleasure to receive last post. Although my late 
long neglect, or rather delayj was truly culpable, 

I am tempted not to regret it, since it has pro- 
duced me so valuable a proof of your regard. I 
did, indeedj during that inexcusable silence, 
sometimes divert the reproaches of my own mind, 
by fancying that I should hear again from you, 
inquiring with some anxiety about me, because, 
for aught you knew, I might have been ill. 

**You are pleased to shew me, that my kind- 
ness is of some consequence to you. My heart is 
elated, at the thought. Be assured, my dear Sir, 
that my affection and reverence for you are 
exalted and steady. 1 do not believe that a 
more perfect attachment ever existed in the 
history of mankind. ^ And it is a noble attach- 
ment ; for the attractions are Genius, Learning, 
and Piety. ^ 

Your difficulty of breathing alarms me, and 
brings into my imagination an event, which 
although in the natural course of things, I must 
expect at some period, 1 cannot view witl^ 
composure. 

** My wife is much honoured by what you say 
of her. She begs you may accept of her best 
compliments. She is to send you some marma- 
lade of oranges of her own making, 

tt tt « « tt * 

** 1 ever am, my dear Sir, your most obliged 
and faithful humble servant, 

James Boswell. 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Dear Sir, • 

" 1 HAVE been much pleased with your late 
letter, and am glad that my old enemy, Mrs. 
Boswell, begins to feel some remorse. As to Miss 
Veronica’s Scotch, I think it cannot be helped. 
An English maid you might easily have; but 
she would still imitate the greater number, as 
they would be* likewise those whom she must 
most respect. Her dialect will not be ctoss. Her 
mamma has not much Scotch, and you have 
yourself very little. I hope she knows my name, 
and does not call me Johnston}- 

" The immediate cause of my writing is this : — 
One Shaw, who seems a modest and a detent 
man, has writen an Erse Grammar, which a very 
learned Highlander, Macbean, has, at my request, 
examined and approved. 

"The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has 
been persuaded by his friends to set it at half a 

S iinea, though 1 advised only a crown, and 
oujght mysdf liberal. You, whom the author 
considers as a great encouragerof^genious men, 
will receive a parcel of his proposals and receipts. 

1 Johnim is the m& common English forma- 
tion of the surname from John ; Johnston the 
Scotch. My illustrious friend observed, that 
many North Britons pronounced his name in 
their own way. B. 


m 


I have undertaken to give you notice of them, 
and to solicit your countenanctl You must ask 
no pqpr man, because the price is really too high. 
Yet such a work deserves patronage. 

"It is proposed to augment our club from 
twenty to thirty, of which 1 am glad ; for as we 
have several in it whom 1 do not much like to 
consort with ,3 I am for reducing it to a mere 
miscellaneous collection of conspicuous men, 
without any determinate character. 

• ***•* 

" 1 am, dear Sir, most affectionately yours, 
"Sam. Johnson. 

" March 14, 1777. 

"My respects to Madam, to Veronica, to 
Alexander, to Euphemia, to David." 


" MR. BOSWELL TO UR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, April 4, 1777. 

[After informing him of the death of my little 
son David, and that 1 could not come to London 
this spring : — ] 

" I THINK it hard that I should be a whole 
year without seeing you. May I presume to 
petition for a meeting with you in the autumn? 
You have, 1 believe, seen all the cathedrals in 
England, except that of Carlisle. If you are to 
be with Dr. Taylor, at Ashbourne, it would not be 
a great journey to come thither. We may pass a 
few most agreeable days there by ourselves, and 
I will accompany you a good part of the way to 
the southward again. Pray think of this. 

" You forget that Mr. Shaw’s Erse Grammar 
was put into your hands by myself last year. 
Lord Eglinton put it into mine. I am glad that 
Mr. Macbean approves of it. I have received 
Mr. Shaw’s proposals for its publication, which 
I can perceive are written oy the hand of a 
Master. 


‘‘ Pray get me all the editions of Walton’s 
* Lives. [ 1 have a notion that the republication of 
them with Notes will fall upon me, between Dr. 
Horne and Lord Hailes." 

Mr. Shaw’s proposals + for “ An 
Analysis of the Scotch Celtic Language,” 
were thus illuminated by the pen of 
Johnson ; 

"Though the Erse Dialect of the Celtic lan- 
guage has, from the earliest times, been spoken 
in Britain, and still subsists in the northern parts 
and adjacent islands, yet, by the negligence of a 
people rather warlike than lettered, ft has hither- 
to been lefl to the caprice and judgment of every 
speaker, and has floated in the living voicej with- 
out the steadiness of analogy, or direction of 
rules. An Erse Grammar is an addition to the 
stores of literature ; and its author hopes for the 


2 On account of their differing from him as to 
religion ant? politics. B. 
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indulgence always shewn to those that attempt to 
do wnat was newer done before. If this work 
shall be found defective, it is at least all his 0|fvn : 
he is not like other grammarians, a compiler or 
transcriber ; what he delivers,^ he has learned by 
attentive observation among his countr3rmen, who 
perhaps will be themselves surprised to see that 
speech reduced to principles, which they have 
used only by imitation. 

*‘The use of this book will, however, not be 
confined to the mountains and islands ; it will 
afford a pleasing and important subject of specula- 
tion, to those whose studies lead'them to trace the 
affinity of languages, and the migrations of the 
ancient races of mankind.*' 


“to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“Glasgow, April 24, 1777. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“Our worthy friend Thrale’s death having 
appeared in the newspapers, and been afterwards I 
contradicted, 1 have been placed in a state of I 
very uneaw uncertainty, from which I hoped to 
be relieved by you : but my hopes have as yet | 
been vain. How could you omit to write to me j 
on such an occasion ? 1 shall wait with anxiety. | 

“ 1 am going to Auchinleck to stay a fortnight , 
with my mther. It is better not to be there very . 
long at one time. But frequent renewals of 
attention are agreeable to him. 

“Pray tell me about this edition of 'The 
English Poets, with a Preface, biographical and 
critical, to each Author, by Samuel Johnson. 
LL.D.' which I see advertised. I am delighted 
with the prospect of it. Indeed I am happv to 
feel that I am capable of being so much delighted 
with^ literature. But^ is not the charm of this 
publication chiefly owing to the vtagnum nomen 
in the front of it? 

“What do you say of Lord ChesfCrfield’s 
Memoirs and last Letters? 

“ My wife has made marmalade of oranges for 
you. I left her and my daughters and Alexander 
all well yesterday. I have taught Veronica to 
speak of you thus ; — Dr. John.r<;«, not Johnj/<7«. 

I remaii^mv dear Sir, your most affectionate, 
and oblige humble servant, 

“James Boswell.** 


“to jambs BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear .Sir, 

“The story of Mr. Thrale’s death, as he 
had neither been sick nor in any other danger, 
made so little impression upon me, that I never 
thought about obviating its effects on any body 
else. It is opposed to have been produced by 
the English custom of making April fools, that is, 
of sending one another on some foolish errand on 
the first of April. 

“Tell Mrs. Boswell that I .shall taste her 
marmalade cautiously at first. Timeo Danaos 
etdona/erentes. Beware, says the Italian pro- 
verb, or a reconciled enemy. But when I find it 
does me no harm, I shall then receive it and be 
thankful for it, as a pledge of Arm, aiM I hope, of ^ 


unalterable kindness. She is, after all, a dear, 

' dear lady. 

I “ Please to Ceturn Dr. Blair thanks for his 
sermons. The Scotch write English' wonderfully 
well. 

**«**» 

“ Your frequent visits to Auchinleck, and your 
short stay there, are very laudable and very 
judicious. Your present concord with your father 
gives me great pleasure; it was all that you 
seemed to want. 

“ My health is very bad, and my nights are 
very unquiet. What can 1 do to mend them? I 
have for this summer nothing better in prospect 
than a jouniey into Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
perhaps with Oxford and Birmingham in my 
way. 

''Make my compliments to Miss Veronica ; 1 
must leave it to her philosophy to comfort you for 
the loss of little David. You must remember, 
that to keep three out of four is more than your 
share. Mrs. Thrale has but four out of eleven. 

“ I am engaged to write little Lives, and little 
Prefaces, to a little edition of the English Poets. 
1 think I have persuaded the booksellers to insert 
some thing of Thomson ; and if you could give 
np some information about him, for the life which 
we have is very scanty, I should be glad. I am, 
dear Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May 3, 1777-'’ 

To those who deli|;ht in tracing the 
progress of works of literature, it will be 
an entertainment to compare the limited 
design with the ample execution of that 
admirable performance, “The Lives of 
the English Poets,’' which is the richest, 
most beautiful, and indee(|. most perfect, 
production of Johnson’s pen. His notion 
of it at this time appears in the preceding 
letter. He has a memorandum in this 
year, “ 29 May, Easter Eve, I treated 
with booksellers on a bargain, but the 
time was not long.”** [A*, and Med, 
p. 155.] The bargain was concern- 
ing that undertaking ; but his tender 
conscience seems alarmed, lest it should 
have intruded too much on his devout 
preparation for the solemnity of the 
ensuing day. But, indeed, very little 
time was necessa^ for Johnson’s con- 
cluding a treaty with the booksellers ; as 
he had, I believe, less attention to profit 
from his labours, than any man to whom 
literature hii» been a profession. I shall 
here insert from a lettgr to me from my 
late worthy friend Mr. Edward Dilly, 
though of a later date, an account of 
this plan so happily conceived ; since it 
was the occasion of procuring for us an 
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elegant collection of the best biography 
and criticism of which our language can 
boast • 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESf^. 

“ Southill, Sept. 26, 1777. 

“Dear Sir, 

“You will find by this letter, that I am still 
in the same calm retreat, from the noise and 
hustle of London as when 1 wrote to you last. I 
am happy to find you had such an agreeable 
meeting with your old friend Dr. Johnson ; I 
have no doubt your stock is much increased by 
the interview ; few men, nay I may say, scarcely 
any man, has got that fund of knowledge and 
entertainment as Dr. Johnson in conversation. 
When he opens freely, every one is attentive to 
what he says, and cannot fail of improvement as 
well as pleiuure. 

“The edition of the Poets, now printing, will 
do honour to the English press ; and a concise 
account of the life of each author, by Dr. John - 1 
son, will be^ a very valuable addition, and stamp 
the reputation of this edition superior to any thing 
that is gone before. The first cause that gave rise 
to this undertaking, 1 believe, was owing to the 
little trifling edition of the Poets, printing hy the 
Martins at Edinburgh, and to be sold by Bell in 
I.ondon.^ Upon examining the volumes which 
were printed, the type was found so extremely 
small, that many persons could not read them ; 
not only this inconvenience attended it, but the 
inaccuracy of the press was very conspicuous. 
These reasons, as well as the idea of an invasion 
of what we call our Literary Property, induced 
the London booksellers to print an elegant 
and accurate edition of all the English poets 
of reputation, from Chaucer to the present 
time. 

“ Accordingly a select number of the most re- 
spectable booksellers met on the occasion *, and, 
on consulting together, agreed that all the pro- 

rietors of copyright in the various poets should 

e summoned together and when their opinions 
were given, to proceed immediately on the busi- 
ness. Accord^gly a meeting was held, consisting 
of about forty of thsmost respectable booksellers 
of London, when it was a»eed that an elegant 
and uniform edition of '^he English Poets' 
should be immediately printed, with a concise 
account of the life of each author, by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson : and that three persons should be 
deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnson, to solicit him 
to undertake the Lives, viz. T. Davies, Strahan, 
and Cadell. The Doctor very politely undertook 
it, and seemed exceedingly pleased with the pro- 
posal. As to the terms, it was left entirely to the 
Doctor Vo name his own ; he mentioned two 
hundred guineas ; ^ it was immediately agreed to ; 

^ Johnson’s moderation in dAhanding so small 
a suih is extraordinary. Had he i^ked one 
thousand, or even fifteen hundred guineas, the 
booksellers, who knew the value of his name, 
would doubtless have readily given it. They 
have probably got five thousand guineas by this 
work in the course of twenty-five years. 
MeUone. 


and a farther compliment. 1 believe, will be made 
him. A committee was likewisi appointed to en- 
gage the best engravers, viz. Bartolozzi, Sherwin, 
Hall, &c. Likewise another committee for giving 
directions about the paper, printing, &c. so that 
the whole will be conducted with spirit, and in 
the best manner,^ with respect to authorship, 
editorship, engravings, &c. &c. My brother will 
give you .a list of the Poets we mean to give, 
many of which are within^ the time of the Act of 
Queen Anne, which Martin and Bell cannot give, 
as they have no property in them ; the proprietors 
are almost all the bookseUers in lA>ndon, of con- 
sequence. I am, dear Sir, ever yours, 

“Edward Dilly." 

1 shall afterwards have occasion to 
consider the extensive and varied range 
which Johnson took, when he was once 
led upon ground which he trod with a 
l^eculiar delight, having long been inti- 
mately acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of it that could interest and 
please. 

“dK. JOHNSON TO CHARLES O’CONNOK, ESQ.- 

“ Sir, 

“ Having had the pleasure of conversing 
with Dr. Campbell about your character and 
your literary undertaking, I am resolved to 
gratify myself by renewing a correspondence 
which began and ended a great while ago, and 
ended, I am afraid, by my fault ; a fault which, 
if you have not forgotten it, you must now 
forgive. 

“ If I have ever disappointed you, give me 
leave to tell you, that you have likewise disap- 
pointed me. I expected great discoveries in Irish 
antiquity, and large publications in the Irish 
language ; but the world still remains as it was, 
doubtful and ignorant. What the Irish language 
is in itself, and to what l^guages it has affinity 
are very interesting questions, whicb-'Mrery man 
wishes to see resolved that has any philological 
or historical curiosity. Dr._ Leland begins his 
history too late : the ages which deserve an exact 
inquiry are those times (for such they were) when 

2 Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, 
Dublin, who obligingly communicated to me this 
and a former letter from Dr. Johnson to the same 
gentleman [for which see p. 107], writes to me as 
follows : — “ Perhaps it would gratify you to have 
some account of Mr. O’Connor. He is an 
amiable, learned, venerable old gentleman, of an 
independent fortune, who lives at Belanagare, in 
the county of Roscommon ; he is an Mmired 
writer, and member of the Irish Academy. — ^The 
above letter is alluded to in the preface to the 2d 
edit, of his Dissert, p. 3.’’ — Mr. O’Connor after- 
wards died at the age of eighty-two, July 1 . 1791. 
See a well drawn character of him in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for August X70X. See also 
Napier’s edition, vol. iii. Appendix 4. 
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Ireland was the rchool of the west, the quiet 
habitation of sanctity and literature. 
could give a history, though in^rfect, of the Irish 
nation from its conversion to Christianity to the 
invasion from England, you would amplify 
knowledge with new views and new objects. Set 
about it therefore, if you can : do what you can 
easily do without anxious exactness. Lay the 
foundation, and leave the suMrstructure to pos- 
terity. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May 19, 1777." 

Early in this year came out, in two 
volumes quarto, the posthumous works of 
the learned Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop 
of Rochester ; being “ A Commentary 
with Notes, on the four Evangelists and 
the Acts of the Apostles,” with other 
theological pieces. Johnson had now 
an opportunity of making a grateful 
return to that excellent prelate, who, we 
have seen, was the only person who gave 
him any assistance in the compilation of 
his Dictionary. The Bishop had left 
some account of his life and character, 
written by himself. To this Johnson 
made some valuable additions, and 
also furnished to the editor, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Derby, a Dedication, which 
I shall here insert, both because it 
will appear at this time with peculiar 
propriety; and because it will tend to 
propagate and increase that “fervour of 
Loyalty J which in me, who boast of the 
name of Tory, is not only a principle, 
but a passion. 

“ TO THE KING. 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 PR^UMK to lay before your Majesty the 
last laboui^f a learned Bishop, who died in the 
toils and duties of bis calling. He is now beyond 
the reach of all earthly honours and rewards ; and 
only the hope of inciting others to imitate him, 
makes it now fit to m remembered, that he 
enjoyed in his life the favour of your Majesty.^ 

“ Ihe tumultuary life of Princes seldom permits 
them to survey the wide extent of national interest 
without losing sight of private merit ; to exhibit 
qualities whiw may be imitated by the highest 
and the humblest of mankind; and to be at 
once amiable and great. 

“ Such chardeters, if now and then they appear 
in history, are contemplated with admiration. 
May it be the ambition of all your subjects to 
make haste with their tribute of reverence ; and 
as posterity may learn from your Majesty how 
Kings should live, may they learn likewise from 
your people how they should be honoured. 1 am, 
may it please your Mmesty, with the most pro- 
found resyect, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
devoted subject and servant.” 


In the summer he wrote a prologue 
which was ^oken before “A Word to 
the Wise,” a comedy by *Mr. Hugh 
Kelly, which had been brought upon the 
stage in 1770 ; but he being a writer for 
the Ministry in one of the newspapers, it 
fell a sacrifice to popular fury, and, in the 
playhouse phrase, was damned. By the 
generosity of Mr. Harris, the proprietor 
of Covent Garden theatre, it was now 
exhibited for one night, for the benefit of 
the author’s widow and children. To 
conciliate the favour of the audience was 
the intention of Johnson’s prologue, 
which, as it is not long, I shall her 
I insert, as a proof that his poetical taleots 
were in no degree impaired. 

“ This night presents a play, which public rage. 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage : 
From zeal or malice, now no more we dread, 
«For English vengeance wars not with the deeut. 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom Fate has laid where all must 
lie. 

To wit, reviving from its author's dust. 

Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just : 

I.et no renewed hostilities invade 
Th' oblivious grave's inviolable shade. 

Let one great payment every claim appease. 
And him who cannot hurt, allow to please ; 

To please by scenes, unconscious of offence, 

By harmless merriment, or useful sense. 

Where aught of brigh t or fair the piece displays, 
^prove it only ; — 'tis too late to praise. 

If want of skill or want of care'appear. 

Forbear to hiss ; — the poet cannot hear. 

By all, like him, must praise and blame be 
found, 

At last, a fleeting gleam, or empty sound ; 

Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night. 
When liberal pity dignified delight ; 

When pleasure fir'd her torph atVirtue’s flame. 
And mu'th was bounty with an humbler name.” 

A circumstance which could not fail to 
be very pleasing to Johnson, occurred 
this year. The tragedy of “ Sir Thomas 
Overbury,” written by his early com- 
panion in London, Richard Savage, was 
brought up with alterations at Drury 
Lane theatre.^ The prologue to it was 
written by Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan ; in which, after describing very 
pathetically tilt wretchedness of ^ 

“ Ill-fated Savage, at whose^irth was giv’n 
No T>arent but the Muse, no friend but 
Heav'n:" 


1 Malone has corrected this, on Kemble's 
authority, to Covent Garden. 
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he introduced an elegant compliment to 
Johnson on his Dictionary, that wonder- 
ful performance which canno^be too often 
or t<w highly praised ; of which Mr. 
Harris, in his “ Philological Inquiries ” ^ 
[part I. chap. 4,] justly and liberally 
observes, “Such is its merit, that our 
language does not possess a more copi- 
ous, leaped, and valuable work.** The 
concluding lines of this prologue were 
these : 

“ So pleads the tale ^ that gives to future times 

The son’s misfortunes and the parent’s crimes ; 

There shall his fame (if own'd to-night) survive. 

Fix’d by the hand that bids our lan- 
guage LIVE.” 

Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour 
to his taste and to his liberality of senti- 
ment, by shewing that he was not 
prejudiced from the unlucky difference 
which had taken place between his worthy 
father and Dr. Johnson. I have already 
mentioned, that Johnson was very 
desirous of reconciliation with old Mr. 
Sheridan. It will, therefore, not seem 
at all surprising that he was zealous in 
acknowledging the brilliant merit of his 
son. While it had as yet been displayed 
only in the drama, Johnson proposed him 
as a member of The Literary Club, 
observing that, “ He who has written 
the two best^ comedies of his age, is i 
surely a considerable man.’* And he had, 
accordingly, the honour to be elected ; 
for an honour it undoubtedly must be 
allowed to be, when it is considered of 
whom that doci^y consists, and that a 
single black ball excludes a candidate. 


which 1^ see around me a verdant grove, and 
beyond it the lofty mountain called Arthur’s 
Seat. I 

“^our last letter, in which you desire me to 
send you some additional information concerning 
Thomson, reached me very fortunately just as 
1 was going to Lanark, to put my wife’s two 
nephews, the young Campbells, to school there, 
under the care of Mr Thomson, the master of 
it, whose wife is sister to the author of ‘ The 
Seasons.* She is an old woman ; but her memory 
is very good ; and she will with pleasure give me 
for you every particular that you wish to know, 
and she can tell. Pray then take the trouble to 
send me such questions as may lead to biographical 
materials. You say that the Life which we have 
of Thomson is scanty. ^ Since I received your 
letter, I have read his Life published under the 
name of Cibber, but as you told me, really written 
by a Mr. Shields ; 2 that written by Dr. Murdoch; 
one prefixed to an edition of the * Seasons,* pub- 
lish^ at Edinburgh, which is compounded of 
both, with the addition of an anecdote of Quin’s 
relieving Thomson from prison ; the abndge- 
ment of Murdoch’s account of him in the 
‘ Biogrwhia Britannica,’ and another abridge- 
ment or it in the * Biographical Dictionary,* 
enriched with Dr. Joseph Warton’s critical 
panegyric on the ' Seasons * in his ‘ Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Pope * : from all 
these it appears to me that we have a pretty full 
account of this poet. However, you will, 1 
doubt not, shew me many blanks, and 1 shall do 
what can be done to have them filled up. As 
Thomson never returned to Scotland (which vow 
will think very w'ise), his sister can speak from 
her own knowledge only as to the early part of 
his life. She has some letters from him, which 
may probably give light as to his more 
advanced progress, if she will let us see them, 
which I suppose she will. 1 believe Georg^e 
Lewis Scott V and Dr. Armstrong are now ms 
only surviving companions, while he lived in and 
about London ; and they, 1 dare say, can tell 
more of him than is yet known. My own notion 
is, that Thomson was a much coarser man than 
his friends are^ willing to acknowledge. His 
' Seasons ’ are indeed full of elegant and pious 
sentiments ; but a rank .soil, nay, a dunghill, will 
produce beautiful flowers. 

“ Your edition 4 of the * English Poets,* will be 


**MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

.<w c “J«iy9. */f7- 

" Mv dear Sir, 

For the health of my wife and children I 
have taken the little country house at which you 
visited my uncle. Dr. Boswell, who having lost 
his wife is gone to live with his son. We took 
possession of our villa about a week ago ; we have 
a garden of three quarters of an acre, well stocked 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and^^joseberries and 
currants, and p^e and beansj and cabbages, &c. 
&c. and my childrM are quite happy. I now 
write to you in a little study, from the window of 


1 Life of Richard S«vage\iyT>x. Johnson. B. 


2 See p. 363, note i. 

2 An amiable and learned man, formerly Sub- 
preceptor to his present Majesty, and afterwards 
appointed a Commissioner of Excise. He died 
in lyfc* Malone. 

4 Dr. Johnson was not the editor of this Col- 
lection of the English Poets ; he merely furnished 
the biographical prefaces with which it is enriched, 
as is r^htly stated in a subsequtflit page. He 
indeed, from a virtuous motive, recommended the 
works of four or five poets (whom he has named) 
to be added to the collection ; but he is no other- 
wise answerable for any which are found there, or 
any which are omitted. — The poems of Goldsmith 
(whose life I know he intended to write, for 1 
collected some materials for it by his desire) were 
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very valuable, on account of the * Prefaces and 
Lives.' But I h^e seen a specimen of an edition 
of the Poets at tile Apollo press, at Edinbu^h, 
which, for excellence in printing and engra^ng, 
highly deserves a liberal encouragement. 

Most sincerely do I regret the bad health and 
bad rest with which you have been afflicted ; and 
1 hope you are better. I cannot believe that the 
prologue which you generously gave to Mr. 
Kellis widow and children the other day, is the 
effusion of one in sickness and in disquietude : but 
external circumstances are never sure indications 


of the state of man. 1 send you a letter which 1 
wrote to you two years ago at Wilton : and did 
not send it at the time, for fear of being reproved 
as indulging too much tenderness ; and one 
written to you at the tomb of Melancthon, which 
I kept back lest I should appear at once too 
superstitious and too enthusiastic. I now 
imagine that perhaps they may please you. 

“You do not take the least notice of my pro- 
posal for our meeting at Carlisle.! Though I 
nave meritoriously refrained from visiting London 


“ Without doubt you have read what is called 
‘ The Life of David Hume,' written by himself, 
with the letter from Dr. Adam Smith subjoined 
to it. Is nott*thi3 an age of daring effrontery? 
My friend Mr. Anderson, Profes^r of Natural 
Philosophy at Glasgow, at whose house you and 
I supped, and to whose care Mr. Windham, of 
Norfolk, was intrusted at that University, paid 
me a visit lately ; and after we had talked with 
indignation and contempt of the poisonous pro* 
duenons with which this age is infested, he said 
there was now an excellent opportunity for Dr. 
Johnson to step forth. I agreed with him that 
you might knock Hume’s and Smith's heads to- 
gether, and make vain and ostentatious infidelity 
exceedingly ridiculous. Would it not be worth 
your whue to crush such noxious weeds in the 
moral garden? 

“You have said nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. 1 
know not how you think on that subject *, though 
the newspapers give us a saying of yours in favour 
of mercy to him. But I own I am very desirous 
that the royal prerogative of remission of punish- 


1 should be two yeais without having the benefit ' 
of your conversation, when, if you come down as : 
far as Derbyshire, we may meet at the expense of ' 
a few days journeying, and not many pounds. 1 
wish you to see Carlisle, which made me mention j 
that place. But ifyou have nota desire to complete j 
your tour of the English cathedrals, I will take a ' 
larger share of the road between this place and 
Ashbourne. So tell me where you will fix for our 
pa.ssing a few days by ourselves. Now don't cry 
*fooli.sli fellow,^ or 'idle dog.' Chain your 
humour, and let your kindness play. 

“ You will rejoice to hear that Miss Macleod 
of Rasay is married to Colonel Mure Campbell, 
an excellent man, with a pretty ^ood estate of his 
own, and the prospect of having the Earl of 
Loudoun's fortune and honours. Is not this a 
noble lot for our fair Hebridean? How happy 
am 1 that she is to be in Ayrshire. We shall 
have the Laird of Rasay, and old Malcolm, and 
1 know not how many gallant Macleods, and bag- 
pipes, ftc. &c. at Auchinleck. Perhaps you may 
meet them all there. 

omitted^i consequence of a petty exclusive 
interest in some of them, vested in Mr. Carnan, a 
bookseller. Malone. 

! Dr. Johnson had him.self talked of our seeing 
Carlisle together. High was a favourite word of 
his to denote a person of rank. He said to me, 

“ Sir, I believe we may meet at the house of a 
Homan Catholic lady in Cumberland : a high 
mdy. Sir." 1 afterwards discovered that he 
meant Mrs. Strickland, sister of Charles Townley. 
Esq. whose very noble collection of statues and 
pictures is not more to be admired, than his ex- 
traordinary and polite readiness in shewing it, 
which I and several of my friends have agreeably 
experienced. They who are possessed of valuable 
stores of {[ratification to persons of taste, should ex- 
ercise thmr benevolence in imparting the pleasure. 
Grateful acknowledgments are due to Welbore 
Ellis Agar, Esq. for the liberal access which he 
is pleased to allow to his exquisite collection of 
picture^ B. 


instance of the regard which GOD’S Vicegerent 
will ever shew to piety and virtue. If for ten 
righteous men the Almighty would have spared 

f odom, shall not a thousand acts of goodne.ss 
one by Dr. Dodd counterbalance one crime? 
Such an instance would do more to encourage 
goodness, than his execution would do to deter 
from vice. I am not afraid of any bad conse- 
quence to society ; for who will persevere for a 
long course of years in a distinguished discharge 
of religious duties, with a view to commit a 
forgery with impunity ? 

“ Pray make nw best compliments acceptable 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by assuring them of mp 
hearty joy that the Master^ as you call him, is 
alive. 1 hope I shall often taste his champagne 
— soberly. 

“ 1 have not heard from Lajigton for a long 
time, I suppose he is as usual, 

'Studious the busy moments to deceive.' 

“ I remain, my dear Sir* your most affectionate 
and faithful humble servant, 

I “James Boswell." 

On the 23rd of June, I again wrote to 
Dr. Johnson, enclosing a ship-master’s 
receipt for a jar of orange-marmalade, 
and a large packet of Lord Hailes^s 
** Annals of Scotland.” 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I HAVE iust received your packet from Mr. 
Thrale's, but c^ve not daylight enough to look 
much into it. 1 am glad that 1 have crMit enough 
with Lord Hmles to be trAited with more copy. 
I hope to take more care of it than of the last. I 
return Mrs. Boswell my affectionate thanks for 
her present, which 1 value as a token of xeeoo* 
ciliation. 
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“ Poor Dodd was put to death jresterday, in 
^pasition to the recommendation of the 
jury, — the petition of the cit> of London, ! 
— and a suwequent petition signed by three- 
and-twenty thousand hands. Surely the 
voice of the public, when it call's so loudly, 
and only for mercv, ought to be heard. 

" The saying that was given me in the papers 
I never spoke ; but I wrote many of his petitions, 
and some of his letters. He applied to me very 
often. He was, I am afraid, long flattered with 
hopes of life ; but I had no part in the dreadful de- 
lusion : for as soon as the King had signed his sen- 
tence,! 1 obtained from Mr. Chamier an account 
of the disposition of the court towards him, with 
a declaration that there ^vas no hope even of a 
respite. This letter immediately was laid before 
Dodd; but he believed those whom he wished to be 
right, as it is thought,^ till within three days of his 
end. He died with pious composure and resolu- 
tion. 1 have just seen the Ordinary that attended 
him. His address to his fellow-convicts offended 
the Methodists ; but he had a Moravian with him 
much of his time. His moral character is very 
bad : I hope all is not true that is charged upon 
him. Of his behaviour in prison an account will 
be published 

‘‘I give you joy of your country-house afld 
your pretty garden ; and hope some time to see 
you in your felicity. I was much pleased with 
your two letters that had been kept so long in 
store ; S and rejoice at Miss Rasay's advance- 
ment, and wish Sir Allan success. 


! This is an erroneous expression. The King 
signs no sentences or death-warrants ; but out of 
respect to the royal prerogative of mercy ex- 
pressed by the old adage. The Kin^s face gives 
gracet the case of criminals convicted in London, 
where the King is supposed to be resident, were 
reported Co him Hy the Recorder, that his Majesty 
might have an option of pardoning. Hence it 
was seriously doubted whether a Recorder's 
report need or indeed could be made at Windsor. 
AU his Majesty did on these occasions was to ex- 
press verbally nis assent or dissent to or from' the 
execution of the sentence ; and though the King 
was on such oj%asi<ms attended by his Ministers 
and the great legal rrivy Coimcillors, the business 
was not technically a council business, but the in- 
dividual act of the King. On the accession of 
Queen Victoria, the nature of some cases that it 
might be necessary to report to her Majesty 
occasioned the abrogation of a practice whicfi 
was certainly so far unreasonable that it made a 
difference between London and the rest of the 
kingdom. I have thought it worth while, in 
correcting the popular error as to the Kings’ 
signing death-warrants, to explain a custom 
always a little obscure, and now obsolete. 
Croker^ 1846. 

3 Since they have been .so m^h honoured by 
Dr. Johnson, 1 shall here insert uiem. To Mr. 
Samuel Johnson. .My ever dear and much 
respected Sir, — You Know my solemnienthusiasm 
of mind. You love me for it, and I respect myself 
for it, because in so far I resemble Mr. Johnson. 
You will be agreeably surprised, when you learn 
the reason of my writing this letter. 1 am at 


“ 1 hope to meet you somewhere towards the 
north, but am loath to comejquite to Carlisle. 
Can we not meet at Manchester ? But we will 
settih it in some other letters. 

“ Mr. Seward , 9 a great favourite at Streatham, 
has been, I think, enkindled by our travels, with 
a curiosity to see the Highlands. I have given 
him letters to you and Beattie.^ He desires that 
a lodging may be taken for him at Edinburgh, 
against his arrival. He is just_ setting out. 

“ Langton has been exercising the militia. 
Mrs. Williams is, I fear, declining. Dr. 
Lawrence says, he can do no more. She is 


Wittemberg in Saxony. I am in the old church 
where the Reformation was first preached, and 
where some of the Reformers lie interred. 1 cannot 
resist the serious pleasure of writing to Mr. John- 
son from the tomb of Melancthon. My paper 
rests upon the grave-stone of that great and good 
man, who was undoubtedly the worthiest of all 
the reformers. He wished to reform abuses which 
had been introduced into the Church ; but had no 
private resentment to gratify. So mild was he, 
that when his aged mother consulted him with 
anxiety on the perplexing disputes of the times, 
he advised her ‘ to keep to the old religion.’ At 
this tomb, then, my ever dear and respected 
friend ! I vow to thee an eternal attachment. It 
shall be my study to do what I can to render your 
life happy : and if you die before me, 1 shall en- 
deavour to do honour to your memory ; and, 
elevated by the remembrance of you, persist in 
noble piety. May God, the father of all beings, 
ever bless you ! and may you continue to love 
your most affectionate friend, and devoted 
servant, James Boswell, Sunday. Sept, 30, 1764." 
— “to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. Wilton House, 
April 22, 1775. My dear Sir. — Every scene 
of my life confirms the truth of what you 
have told me, ' there is no certain happiness 
in this state of being.’ — 1 am here, amidst 
all that you know is at Lord Pembroke’s; 
and yet 1 am weary and gloomy. I am just 
setting out for the house of an old fnend in Devon- 
shire, and shall not get back to London for a week 
yet. ^ You said to me last Good Friday, with a 
cordiality that warmed my heart, that if I came 
to settle in London we should have ''^rtTay fixed 
every week, to meet by ourselves and talk freely. 
To TO thought worthy of such a privilege cannot 
but exalt me. During my present absence from 
you, while, notwithstanding the gaiety which you 
allow me to possess, I am darkened by temporary 
clouds, 1 beg to have a few lines from you ; a few 
lines merely of kindness as a viaticum till I .see 
you ^ain. In your Vanity 0/ Human iVishes^ 
and in Parnell’s Contentment^ I find the only sure 
means of enjoying happiness ; or, at least, the 
hopes of happiness. 1 ever am, with reverence 
and affection, most faithfully yours, James 
Boswell.” 

9 William Seward, Esq. F.R.S. editor of 
Anecdotes of some Distinguished Persons^ &c. in 
four volumes, 8yo. well known to a numerous and 
valuable acquaintance for his literature^ love of 
the fine arts and .social virtues. I am indebted 
to him for several communications concerning 
Johnson. ^B. 
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gone to summer In the country, with as many 
conveniences alxmt her as she can expect ; but 1 
have no great h(^. We must all die : may we 
all be prepared ! ^ 

** I suppose Miss Iloswell reads her book, and 
young Alexander takes to his learning. Let 
me hear about them ; for every thing that belongs 
to you, belongs in a more remote degree, and not, 
1 hope, very remote, to, dear Sir, yours affec- 
tionately, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“June 28, 1777.” 


“to the same. 

“Dear Sir, 

“This gentleman is a great favourite at 
Streatham, and therefore you will easily believe 
that he has veiy valuable qualities. Our narrative 
has kindled him with a desire of visiting the High- 
lands after having already seen a great part of 
Europe. You must receive him as a friend^ and 
when you have directed him to the curiosities of 
Edinburgh, give him instructions and recommen- 
dations mr the rest of his journey. I am, dear 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“June 24, 1777.’' 

Johnson’s benevolence to the unfor- 
tunate was, I am confident, as steady 
and active as that of any of those who 
have been most eminently distinguished 
for that virtue. Innumerable proofs of 
it I have no doubt will be for ever con- 
cealed from mortal eyes. We may, 
however, form some judgment of it, from 
the many and very various instances 
which have been discovered. One, which 
happened in the course of this summer, ' 
is remarkable from the name and con- 
nexion of the person who was the object 
of it. The circumstance to which 1 
allude jb,ascertained by two letters, one 
to Mr. Langton, and another to the 
Reverend Dr, Vyse, rector of Lambeth, 
son of the respectable clergyman at 
Lichfield, who was contemporary with 
Johnson^ and in whose father’s family 
Johnson had the happiness of being 
kindly received in his early years. 


an hospital, and 1 am afraid 1 have not strength 
enough to get him into the Chartreux. He ua 
painter, who ^ever rose higher than to get his 
immediate living, and from that, eighty-three, 
he is disabled by a .slight stroke oCthe palsy, such 
as does not make him at all helpless on common 
occasions, though his hand is not steady enough 
for his art. 

“ My request is, that you will try to obtain a 
promise of the next vacancy, from the Bishop of 
Chester. It is not a great thing to a^k, and 1 
hope we ahall obtain it. Dr. Warton has pro- 
mised to favour him with his notice, and I hope 
he may end his days in peace. 

“I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“June 29, x777.“ 


“to the reverend dr. vyse, at LAMBETH. 
“Sir, 

“ I DOUBT not but you will readily forgive 
me for taking the liberty of requesting your 
assistance in recommending an old friend to his 
Grace the Archbishop as Governor of the 
Charterhouse. 

“ His name is De Groot ; he was bom at 
Gloucester ; I have known him many years. He 
has all the common claims to charity, being old, 
poor, and infirm in a great degree. He has like- 
wise another claim, to which no scholar can refuse 
attention ; he is by several descents the nephew 
of Hugo Grotius ; of him from whom perhaps 
every man of learning has learnt something. Let 
it not be said that in any lettered country a 
nephew of Grotius asked a chanty and was 
refused. I am, reverend Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“July 9, 1777 .” 


: “to the reverend dr. vyse, at LAMBETH. 

“Ip any notice should be taken of the recom- 
mendation which I took the liberty of sending 
you, it will be necessary to know that Mr. De 
Groot is to be found at N*). 8 , in Pye Street, 
Westminster. This information, when I wrote, I 
could tnot give you ; and being going soon to 
Lichfield, think it necessary, to be left behind 
me. 

More 1 will not say. You will want no per- 
suasion to succour the nephew of Grotius. I am, 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“July 22, 1777." 


“ dr. JOHNSON TO BBNNET LANGTON, ESQ., 


“ 1 HAVE lately been much disordered by a 
difficulty of breathing, but am now better. I 
hope your house is well. 

You know we have been talking lately of St. 
Cross, at Winchester ; I have an oldacquaintance 
whose distress makes him very desirous of 


“the reverend dr. vyse TO MR. BOSWELL. 

“ Lambeth, June 9, 1787. 

“ I have searched in vtf a for the letter which 
1 spoke of, and which I wished, at your desire, 
to communicate to you. It was from Dr. John- 
son, to return me thanks for my application to 
Archbishop Cornwallis in favour of poor De Groot. 
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He rejoices at the success it met with, and is ; 
lavish in the praise he bestows upon his favourite, 1 
Hugo Grotius. I am really sorry 4hat^ I cannot 
find this letter as it is worthy of the writer. That 
which I send you enclosed [the preceding letter] 
is at your service. It is very short, and will not 
perhaps be thought of any consequence, unless 
you should judge proper to consider it as a proof 
of the very humane part which Dr. Johnson took 
in behalf of a distressed and deserving person. I 
am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ W. yysE.” 


“dK. JOHNSON TO MK. W. SHAKl'.l 

“ Sir, 

“ To the collection of English Poets I have 
recommended the volume of Dr. Watts to ^ 
added ; his name has long been held by me in 
veneration, and 1 would not willingly be reduced 
to tell of him only that he was born and died. 
Yet of his life I know very little, and therefore 
must pass him in a manner very unworthy of his 
character, unless some of his friends will favour 
me with the necessary information ; many of them 
must be known to you : and by your influence 
perhaps I may obtain some instruction. _ My plaii 
does not exact much ; but I wish to distinguish 
Watts, a man who never wrote but for a good 
purpose. Be pleased to do for me what you can. 
1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 

“July 7, I777-” 


“to DK. SAMUEL JOII.NSO.S. 

“ Edinburgh, July 15, 1777. 

My uemk biH^ 

“ The fate of poor J)r. Dodd made a dismal 
impression upon my mind. 

“ 1 had sagacity enough to divine that you 
wrote his speech to the Recorder, Ijefore sentence 
was pronounced. I am glad you have written .so 
much for him ; ivd I hope to be favoured with 
an exact list of th? several pieces, when we 
meet. 

“ I received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. 1 
and Mrs. Thrale, and as a gentleman reconi- 1 
mended by Dr. John.son to my attention. 1 have 
introduced him to Lord Kanies, Lord Monboc5do, 
and Mr. Nairne. He is gone to the Highlands 
with Dr. Gregory ; when he returns, I ^all do 
more for him. 

“Sir Allan Maclean has carried that branch of 
his cause, of which we had good hopes : the Presi- 
dent and one other judge only were against him. 

1 wish the House of Lords may do as well as the 
Court of Se.ssion has done. But Sir Allan has not 


1 Boswell has erronJ;>usly given this letter as 
addressed to Mr. Edward Dilly. It was ad- 
dressed to Air. William Shai^^ Junior^ who 
possessed Watts* correspondence. See Gent. 
Mag, 1787, p. 90. Croker. 


the lands of Brolos quite cleared by this judg- 
ment, till a long account is made up of debts and 
interest on the one side, and rents on the other. 
I amy however, not much afraid of the balance. 

“Macquarry’s estates, Staffa and all, were 
sold yesterday, and bought by .a Campbell. I fear 
he will have little or nothing left out of the pur- 
chase money. 

“ I .send you the case against the negro, by 
Mr. Cullen, son to Dr. Cullen, in opposition to 
Maclaurin’s for liberty^ of which you have ap- 
proved. Pray read this, and tell me what you 
think as a politician^ as well as a poet, upon this 
subject. 

“Be so kind as to let me know how your time 
is to be distributed next autumn. I will meet 
you at Manchester, or where you please ; but I 
wish you would complete your tour of the cathe- 
drals, and come to Carlisle, and 1 will accompany 
you a part of the way homewards. I .'itn ever, 
most faithfully yours, 

“Jamks Boswkll.” 


“ TO JA.MES BO.SWELL, KSJ^. 

“ Dkak Sir, 

“Your notion of the necessity of an yearly 
interview is very pleasing to both my vanity and 
tenderness. 1 shall, perhaps, come to Carlisle 
another year; but my money has not held out so 
w'ell as it u.sed to do. I shall go to Ashbourne, 
and I purpose to make Dr. Taylor invite you. 11 
ou live awhile with me at his house, we shall 
ave much time to ourselves, and our stay will be 
no expense to us or him. I shall leave London 
the 28th ; and after some stay at Oxford and 
Lichfield, sliall probably come to Ashbourne about 
the end of your session ; but of all this you shall 
have notice. Be satisfied we will meet some- 
where. 

“What passed between me .and poor Dr. Dodd, 
you shall know more fully when we meet. 

“ Of law-suits there is no end ; poor Sir Allan 
must have another trial, for which, however, his 
antagonist cannot be much blamed, h.aving two 
judges on his side. I am more afraid of the debts 
than of the House of Lords. It is scarcely to be 
imagined to what debts will .swell, that are daily 
increasing by small additions, and how'CtfPelessly 
in a .state of desperation debts arc contracted. 
Poor Macquarry was far from thinking that when 
he sold his islands he should receive nothing. For 
what Averc they sold? And what was their yearly 
value? _ The admi.ssion of money into the High- 
lands will .soon put an end to the feudal modes of 
life, by making those men landlords who were not 
chiefs. I do not know that the people will suffer 
by the change ; but there was in the patriarchal 
authority something venerable ana pleasing. 
Every eye must look wdth pain on a Campbell 
turning the Maeguarries at will Out of their 
sedes avitce, their hereditary island. 

“Sir Alex.^nder Dick is the only Scot.sman 
liberal enough not to be angry that I could not 
find trees, where trees were not. I was much 
delighted by his kind letter. 

“1 remember Rasay with too much pleasure 
not to partake of the happine.s3 of any part of 
that ainiable,family. Our ramble in the, islands 
D D 
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hangs upon my imagination ; I can hardly help 
imagining thatcwe shall go again. Pennant 
seems to nave seen a great deal which we did not 
see: when we travel again, let us look ^ttet 
about us. 

'* You have done right in taking your uncle's 
house. Some change in the form of life, gives 
from time to time a new epocha of existence. In 
a new place there is something new to be done, 
and a aiffercnt system of thoughts arises in the 
mind. I w'ish 1 could gather currants in your 
garden Now fit up a little study, and have your 
books ready at hand ; do not spare a little money, 
to make your habitation pleasing to yourself. 

“ I have dined lately with poor dear [Langton]. 

I do not think he goes on well. His table is 
rather coarse, and he has his children too much 
about him.l But he is a very good man. 

Mrs. Williams is in the country, to try if she 
can improve her health ; she is very ill. Matters 
have come so about, that she is in the country 
with very good accommodation ; but age, and 
sickness, and pride, have made her so peevLsh, 
that 1 was forced to bribe the maid to stay with 
her, by a secret stipulation of half a crown a week 
over her wages. 

“ Our Club ended its session about six weeks . 
ago. We now only meet to dine once a fortnight. | 
Mr. Dunning, the great lawyer, is one of our 
members. The Thralcs are well. 

“I long to know how the negro's cause will 
be decided. What is the opinion of Lord Auchtn- 
leek, or Lord Hailes, or Lord Monboddo ? 1 am, 
dear Sir, your most affectionate, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

“July 22, 1777." 


“UR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 

“ Madam, 

“Though I am well enough pleased with 
the taste of sweetmeats, very little of the pleasure 
which 1 received at the arrival of your jar of 
marmalade arose from eating it. 1 received it as 
a token of friendship, as a proof of reconciliation, 
things much sweeter than sweetmeats, and upon 
this consideration 1 return you, dear Madam, my 
sincereMfeithanks. By having your kindne.ss i 
think 1 have a double security for the continuance 
of Mr. Boswell’s, which it is not to be expected 
that ai^ man can long keep, when the influence 
of a lady so highly and so justly valued operates 
against him. Mr. Boswell will tell you that I 
was always faithful to ycur interest, and always 
endeavoured to exalt you in his estimation. You 


1 This very just remark 1 hope will be con- 
stantly held in remembrance by parents, who are 
in general too apt t > indulge their own fond feel- 
ings for thdtr children at the expense of their 
friends. The common custom of introducing 
them after dinner is highly injudicious. It is 
agreeable enough that they should appear at any 
other time ; but they should not be suffered to 
poison the moments of festivity by attracting the 
attention of the compwy, and in a manner com- 
pelling them from politeness to say what they do 
notthipk. B. 


must now do the same for me. We must all help 
one another, and you must now consider me as 
dear Madam, ^ur most obliged and most humble 
servant, c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“July 32 , 1777.” 


“ MR. BOSWELL TO OR. JOHNSON. 

^ r. “ Edinburgh, July 38, 1777. 

“ Mv i5kAR Sir, 

“ This is the day on which you were to leave 
London, and I have been amusing myself in the 
interval.s of my law-drudgery, with flaring you 
in the Oxford post-coach. I doubt, however, if 
you have had so merry a journey as you and I had 
in that vehicle last year, when you made so much 
sport with Gwyn, the architect. Incidents upon 
a journey are recollected with peculiar pleasure ; 
they are preserved in brisk spirits, and come up 
again in our minds, tinctured with that gaiety, or 
at least that animation with which we first ^r- 
ceived them.” 


[I added, that something had occurred, which 
J was afraid might prevent me from meeting him ; 
and that my wife had been affected with com- 
plaints which threatened a consumption, but was 
now better.] 


“to JAMES BO.SWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Do not disturb yourself about our inter* 
views ; I hope we shall have many ; nor think it 
any thing hard or unusual, that your design of 
meeting me is interrupted. We have both en- 
dured greater evils, and have greater evils to 
expect. , 

Mrs. Boswell’s illne^ makes a more serious 
distress. Does the blood rise from her lungs or 
from her stomach ? From little vessels broken in 
the stomach there is no danger. Blood from the 
lungs is, I believe, always frothy, as mixed with 
wind. Your physicians know very well what is 
to be done. The loss of such /• lady would, in- 
deed, be very afflictive, anC' I hope she is in no 
danger. Take care to keep her mind as easy as 
is possible. 

“I have left Langton in London. He has 
been down with the militia, and is again quiet at 
hopie, talking to his little people, as, I supposei 

S u do sometimes. Make my compliments to 
iss Veronica.^ The rest are too young for 
ceremony. 

“ I cannot but hope that you have taken your 
country house at a very seasonable time, and that it 
may conduce to restore or establish Mrs. Boswell’s 


9 Thisyouivjady, the author’s eldest daughter, 
and at Uiis time about five years old, died in 
London, of a consumptioi^ four months after hei 
father, Sept. 36, X795. maUme, When she was 
about four months old, Boswell declared that she 
should have ^^500 of additional fortune on account 
of her fondness for Johnson. See Boswell’s /f(rf 
rfdSrr, Aug. 15, X773> Dr, Hill, 
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health, as well as provide room and exercise for 
the young ones. That you and vour lady may 
both be happy, and long enjoy you? happiness, is 
the sincere aiM earnest wish of, dear Sir, your 
most, &c 

" Sam. Johnson. 

*' Oxford, Aug. 4, 1777. ” 


"mK. BOSWELL. TO DR. JOHNSON. 

[Informing him that my wife had coritinued to 
grow better, so that my alarming apprehensions 
were relieved ; and that I hoped to disengage 
myself from the other embarrassment which had 
op:urred, and therefore requesting to know par- 
ticularly when he intended to be at Ashbourne.] 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I AM this day come to Ashbourne, and have 
only to tell you,^ that Dr. Taylor says you shall 
be welcome to him, and you know how welcome 
you will be to me. Make haste to let me know 
when you may be expected. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, ana* 
tell her, I hope we shall be at variance no more. 
I am, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"Aug. 30, 1777." 


"to JAMES nOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Dear Sir, 

" On Saturday I wrote a very short letter, 
immediately upon my arrival hither, to shew you 
that I am not less desirous of the interview than 
yourself. Life qflmits not of delays ; when 
leasure can be had, it is lit to catch it: every 
our takes away part of the things that please us, 
and perhaps part of our disposition to be pleased. 
When 1 came to Lichfield, 1 found my old friend 
Harry Jackson dead. It was a loss, and a loss 
not to be repaired, as he was one of the compan- 
ions of my childhjjjod. I hope we may long con- 
tinue to gain friend; but the friends which 
merit or usefulness can procure us, are not able 
to supply the place of old acquaintance, with 
whom jhe days of youth may be retraced, and 
those images revived whidi gave the earliest 
delight. If you and I live to be much older,i^we 
shall take great delight in talking over the 
Hebridean Journey. 

" In the mean time it may not be amiss to con- 
trive some other little adventure, but what it can 
be I know not ; leave it, as Sidney says, 

* To virtue, fortune, time, and woman’s breast ; ' ^ 


1 By an odd mistake, in the first three editions 
we find a reading in tHe line, to which Dr. John- 
son would by no means have subscribed ; wine 
having been substituted for time. That error 
probably was a mistake in the transcript of John- 
son's oiwnal letter, his hand-writing being often 
very difficult to read. The other deviation in the 


for I believe Mrs. Boswell must have some part in 
the consultation. 

" One thing you will like. The Doctor, so far 
as I *can judge, is likely to leave us enough to 
ourselves. He was out to-day before I came 
down, and, I fancy, will stay out to dinner. 1 
have brought the papers about poor Dodd, to 
shew you, but you will soon have dispatched 
them. 

" Before I came away, I sent poor Mrs. 
Williams into the country, very ill of a pituitous 
defluxion, which wastes her gradually away, and 
which her physician declares himself unable to 
stop. I supplied her as far as could be desired, 
w'itn all conveniences to make her excursion and 
abode pleasant and useful. But I am afraid she 
can only linger a short time in a morbid state of 
weakness and pain. 

"The Thrales, little and great, are all well, 
and purpose to go to Brighthelmstone at Michael- 
mas. They will invite me to go with them, and 
perhaps 1 may go, but 1 hardly think 1 shall like 
to stay the whole time ; but of futurity we know 
but little. 

" Mrs. Porter is well ; but Mrs. Aston, one of 
the ladies at Stowhill, has lieen struck witli a 
palsy, from which she is not likely ever to recover. 
How soon may such a stroke fall upon us ! 

" Write to me, and let us know when we may 
expect you. I am, dear Sir, your most humble 
servant 

“Sam. Johnson. 

" Ashbourne, Sept, i, 1777." 


"mk. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, Sept. 9, 1777. 

[After informing him that 1 was to set out next 
day, in order to meet him at Ashbourne : — ] 

"1 have a present for you from Lord Hailes ; 
the fifth book of ' Lactantius,’ which he has pub- 
lished with Latin notes. He is also to give you 
a few anecdotes for your ‘ Life of Thomson,' who 
I find was private tutor to the present Earl of 
Hadington, Lord Hailes’s cousin, a circumstance 
not mentioned by Dr. Murdoch. I have keen 
expectations of delight from your editiC!ii*of the 
English Poets. 

" 1 am .sorry for poor Mrs. Williams’s situation. 
You will, however, liave the comfort of reflecting 
on your kindness to her. Mr. Jackson’s death, 
and Mrs. Aston’s palsy, are gloomy circum- 
stances. Yet surely we should be habituated to 
the uncertainty of life and health. When my 
mind is unclouded by melancholy, I consider the 
temporary distresses of this state of being, ^ as 
Might afmetions,’ by stretching my mental view 
into that glorious after-existence, when they will 
appear to be as nothing. But presont pleasures 


beginning of the line ^irtue instead of naiure) 
must be attributed to his memory having deceived 
him ; and therefore has not been disturbed. The 
verse quoted, is the concluding line of a sonnet of 
Sidney’s, of which the earliest c(^, 1 believe, is 
found in Harrington’s translation of Ariosto, 
1591, in the Aotes on the eleventh book. Malcm* 
D D 2 
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and present pains must be felt. I lately read 
* Rasselas ’ over tgain with great satisfaction. 

“Since you are desirous to hear about Mac* 
(luarry's sale, I shall inform you particularly. 
The gentleman who purchased Ulva, is Mr. Camp- 
liell, of Auchnaba : our friend Macquarry was 
proprietor of two'thirds of it, of which the rent, 
was 156/. 5J. \\d. This parcel was set up at 
4,069/. 5s. id. but it sold for no less than 5,540/. 
The other third of Ulva, with the i.sland of StaflTa, 
belonged to Macquarry of Ormaig. Its rent, 
including that of Staffa, 83/. xas. 2^^.— set 
up at 2,178/. x^. 4</. — sold for no less than 
3,540/. The Laird of Col wished to purchase 
Ulva, but he thought the price too high. There 
may, indeed, be great improvements made 
there, both in fishing and agriculture ; but the 
interest of the purchase-money exceeds the rent, 
so very much, that 1 doubt if the bargain wall be 
profitable. There is an island called Little Col- 
onsay, of 10/. yearly rent, which I am informed 
has belonged to the Macquarrys of Ulva for many 
ages, but which was lately claimed by the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Argyll, in consequence of a 
grant made to them by Queen Anne, It is 
believed that their claim will be dismissed, and 
that little Colonsay will also be sold for the ad- 
vantage of Macquarr3*'s creditors. What think 
you of purchasing this island, and endowing a 
.school or college there, the master to be a clergy- 
man of the church of England? How venerable 
would such an institution make the name of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, in the Hebrides! I have, 
like yourself, wonderful pleasure in recollecting 
our travels in those islands. The pleasure is, I 
think, greater than it reasonably should be, con- 
sidering that we had not much either of beauty 
or elegance to charm our imaginations, or of rude 
novelty to astonish. Let us, by all means, have 
another expedition. I shrink a little from our 
.scheme of going up the Baltic. ^ 1 am sorry you 


It appears that Johnson, now in his sixty- 
eighth year, was seriously inclined to realise the 
project of our going up the Baltic, which 1 had ' 
started when we were in the isle of Sky ; for he < 
thus writes to Mrs. Thrale {Letters^ vol. i. p. 
366) l-ve^shbourne, Sept. 13, 1777., Boswell, 

1 believe, is coming. He talks of being here to- 
day : I shall be glad to see him : but he shrinks 
from the Baltic expedition, which, I think, is the 
best scheme in our power : what we shall substi- 
tute, I know not. He wants to see Wales ; but, 
except the woods of Bachycraigk^ what is there 
in Wales, that can fill the hunger of ignorance, 
or quench the thirst of curiosity? We may, 
perhaps, form some scheme or other : but, in the 
phrase of Hockley in the HoUt it is pity he has 
not a better bottom** Such an ardour of mind, i 
and vigour pf enterprise, is admirable at any age : j 
but more particularly so at the advanced period { 
at which Johnson was then arrived. 1 am sorry j 
now that I did not insist on our executing that 
scheme. Besides the other objects of curiosity 
and observation, to have seen my illustrious friend 
received, as he probably would have been, by a 
prince so eminently distinguished for his variety 
of talents and acc]uisitions as the late King of 
Swedeh ; and by the Empress of Russia, whose 


have already been in Wales ; for I wish to see it. 
Shall we go to Ireland, of which I have seen but 
little ? We sHhll try to strike out a plan when we 
are at Ashbourne. I am ever youtr most faithful 
humble servant, 

“ James Boswell." 


“to JAMES UOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I WRITE to be left at Carlisle, as you direct 
me ; but you cannot have it. Your letter, dated 
Sept. 6, was not at this place till this day Thurs- 
day, Sept. XI ; and 1 hope you will be here before 
this is at Carlisle .2 However, what you have not 

ra , you may have returning ; and as 1 believe 
1 not love you less after our interview, it 
will then be as true as it is now, that I set a very 
I high value upon your friendship^ and count your 
1 kindness as one of the chief felicities of iny life. 
Do not fancy that an intermission of writing is^ a 
decay of kindness. No man is always in a dis- 
po.sition to write ; nor has any man at all times 
something to say. 

“ That distrust which intrudes so often on your 
mind is a mode of melancholy, which^ if it be the 
business of a wise man to be happy, it is foolish 
to indulge ; and, if it be a duty to preserve our 
faculties entire for their proper use, it is criminal. 
Suspicion is very often an useless pain. From 
that, and all other pains, I wish you free and 
safe; for I am, dear Sir, most affectionately 
yours, 

“Sam. Johnson. 
“Ashbourne, Sept, ii, 1777.“ 


On Sunday evening, Sept. 14 , I 
arrived at Ashbourne, an^ drove directly 
up to Dr. Taylor’s door, Dr. Johnson 
and he appeared before I had got out of 
the post-chaise, and welcomed me cor- 
dially. 

1 told them that 1 had travelled all the 
preceding ni^ht, and g^^ne fb bed at Leek 
m Staffordshire ; and that when I rose to 
go to church in the afternoon, 1 was 
informed there had been an earthquake, 
of which, it seems, the shock had been 
felt in some degree at Ashbourne. 
Johnson: “Sir, it will be much ex- 
aggerated in popular talk : for, in the 
first place, the common people do not 

extraordinary abilities, information, and mag- 
nanimity, astgnish the world, would have af- 
forded a no^ subject for contemplation and 
record. This reflection ngxy possibly be thought 
too visionary by the more sedate and cold-blooded 
part of my readers; yet 1 own^ 1 frequently 
indulge it with an earnest, unavmling regret. B. 

^ It so happened. The letter was forwarded to 
my house at Edinburgh. B. 
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accurately adapt their thoughts to the 
objects ; nor secondly, do^ they accu- 
rately adaptitheir words to their thoughts : 
they do not mean to lie ; but taking no | 
pains to be exact, they give you veiy 
false accounts. A great part of their 
language is proverbial. If any thing 
rocks at all, they say it rocks like a 
cradle ; and in this way they go on. ” 

The subject of grief for the loss of 
relations and friends being introduced, I 
observed that it was strange to consider 
how soon it in general wears away. 
Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman of 
the neighbourhood as the only instance 
he had ever known of a person who 
had endeavoured to retain grief. He 
told Dr. Taylor, that after his lady’s 
death, which affected him deeply, he 
resolved that the grief, which he cher- 
ished with a kind of sacred fondness, 
should be lasting ; but that he founa 
he could not keep it long. Johnson : 
“ All grief for what cannot in the 
course of nature be helped, soon weal's 
away ; in some sooner, indeed, in some 
later ; but it never continues very long, 
unless where there is madness, such as 
will make a man have pride so fixed in 
his mind, as to imagine himself a king ; 
or any other passion in an unreasonable 
way : for all iwmecessary grief is unwise, 
and therefore will not long be retained 
by a sound mind. If, indeed, the cause 
of our grief is occasioned by our own 
misconduct, if grief is mingled with 
remorse of conscience, it should be 
lasting.” BoIsvwill; “But, Sir, we do 
not approve of a man who very soon 
forgets the loss of a wife or a friend.” 
Johnson : “ Sir, we disapprove of him, 
not because he soon forgets his grief ;,for 
the sooner it is forgotten the letter, but 
because we suppose, that if he forgets his 
wife or his friend soon, he has not had 
much affection for them.” 

I was somewhat disappointed in find- 
ing that the edition of the English Poets, 
for which he was to writc^Prefaces and 
Lives, was not ^ undertaking directed 
by him : but that he was to furnish a 
Preface and Life to any poet the book- 
sellers pleased. I asked him if he 
would do this to any dunce’s works, 


if they asked him. Johnson : “ Yes, 

Sir ; and say he was a dunce. ” My 
frierjd seemed now not much to relish 
talking of this edition. 

On Monday, September 15, Dr. John- 
son : observed that every body commended 
such parts of his “Journey to the West- 
ern Islands,” as were in their own way. 
“For instance (said he), Mr. Jackson 
(the all-knowing) told me there was more 
good sense upon trade in it, than he 
should hear in the House of Commons in 
a year, except from Burke. Jones com- 
mended the part which treats of 
language ; Burke that which describes 
the inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries.” 

After breakfast, Johnson carried me 
to see the garden belonging to the school 
of Ashbourne, which is very prettily 
formed upon a bank, rising gradually 
behind the house. The Reverend Mr. 
Langley, the headmaster, accompanied 
us. 

While we sat basking in the sun upon 
a seat here, I introduced a common 
subject of complaint, the very small 
salaries which many curates have, and I 
maintained that no man should be 
invested with the character of a clergy- 
man, unless he has a security for such an 
income as will enable him to appear 
respectable ; that therefore, a clergyman 
should not be allowed to have a curate, 
unless he gives him a hundred pounds a 
year ; if he cannot do that, let him 
perform the duly himself.” Johnson : 
“To be sure, Sir, it is wrong /Jjjit any 
clergyman should be without a reasonable 
income ; but as the Church revenues 
were sadly diminished at the Reforma- 
tion, the clergy who have livings cannot 
afford, in many instances, to give good 
salaries to curates, without leaving them- 
selves too little ; and if no curate were to 
be permitted unless he had a hundred 
pounds a year, their number would be 
very small, which would be ti disadvan- 
tage, as then there would not be such 
choice in the nursery for the Church, 
curates being candidates for the higher 
ecclesiastical offices, according to their 
merit and good behaviour.” He ex- 
plained the system of the English 
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Hierarchy exceedingly well. ** It is not 
thought nt (sifid he) to tnist a man with 
the care of a parish till he has given 
proof as a curate that he shall deserve* 
such a trust.” This is an excellent 
theory : and if the practice were according 
to it, the Church of England would hi 
admirable indeed. However, as I have 
heard Dr. Johnson observe as to the 
Universities, bad practice does not infer 
that the constitution is bad. 

We had with us at dinner several of 
Dr. Taylor's neighbours, good civil 
gentlemen, who seemed to understand 
Dr. Johnson very well, and not to con- 
sider him in the light that a certain 
person [George Garrick] did, who being 
struck, or rather stunned by his voice 
and manner, when he was afterwards 
asked what he thought of him, answered, 
“ He's a tremendous companion.” 

Johnson told me, that ** Taylor was a 
very sensible acute man, and had a strong 
mind ; that he had great activity in some 
respects, and yet such a sort of indolence, 
that if you should put a pebble upon 
his chimney-piece you would find it there, 
in the same state, a year afterwards,” 

And here is a proper place to give an 
account of Johnson’s humane and zealous 
interference in behalf of the Reverend 
Dr. William Dodd, formerly Prebendary 
of Brecon, and chaplain in ordinary to 
his Majesty ; celebrated as a very 
popular preacher,^ an encourager of 

1 Horace Walpole gives the following account 
(to Montagu, Jan. 28, 1760) of Dodd’s exhibition 
as a pwuW preacher at the Mag^dalen Asylum 
before Prince Edward and a fashionable party. 
“ As soon as we entered the chapel the organ 
played, and the Magdalenssungahymn in parts. 
YOU cannot imagine how well, ’The chapel was 
dressed with orange and myrtle, and there wanted 
nothing but a little incense to drive away the 
devil, or to invite him. Prayers then began; 
psalms and a sermon ; the latter by a young 
clergyman, one Dodd, who contributed to the 
Polish idea one had imbibed by haranguing 
entirely in the French style, and very eloquently 
and touchingly. He apostrophied the lost sheep, 
who sobbed'^and cried from their souls ; so did 
my Lady Hertford and Fanny Pelham ; till I 
believe ttie city dames took them for Jane Shores. 
The confessor then turned to the audience and 
addressed himself to his Royal Hijghness, whom 
he called most illustrious princs, beseeching his 
protection. In short it was a very pleasing per- 
formance. and I got the most illustrious to desire 
ft might be printed. ’* Croktr^ 


charitable institutions, and author of a 
variety of. works, chiefly theological. 
Having unnappily contracted expensive 
habits of living, partly occasioned by 
licentiousness of manners, he in an evil 
hour, when pressed by want of money, 
and dreading an exposure of his circum- 
stances, forged a bond of which he 
attempted to avail himself to support 
his credit, flattering himself with hopes 
that he might be able to repay its 
amount without being 46tected. The 
person, whose name he thus rashly and 
criminally presumed to falsify was the 
Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had 
been tutor, and who he, perhaps, in the 
warmth of his feelings, flattered himself 
would have generously paid the money 
in case of an alarm being taken, rather 
than suffer him to fall a victim to the 
dreadful consequences of violating the 
^aw against forgery, the most dangerous 
crime in a commercial country ; but the 
unfortunate divine had the mortification 
to find that he was mistaken. His noble 
pupil appeared against him, and he was 
capitally convicted. 

Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd was 
very little acquainted with him, having 
been but once in his company, many years 
previous to this period (which was 
precisely the state of myi own 'acquaint- 
ance with Dodd) ; but in his distress 
he bethought himself of Johnson’s per- 
suasive power of writing, if haply it 
might avail to obtain for him the royal 
mercy. He did not apply to him 
directly, but, extraordina^ as it may 
seem, through the late Countess of 
Harrington, who wrote a letter to John- 
son, asking him to employ his pen in 
favour of Dodd. Mr. Allen, the printer, 
who was Johnson’s landlord and next 
neighbour in Bolt Court, and for whom 
he had much kindness, was one of 
Dodd’s friends, of whom, to the credit 
of humanity be it recorded, that he had 
many who did not desert him, even 
after his infringement of the law had 
reduced him to the sta|e of a man under 
sentence of death. Mr. Allen told me 
that he carried Lady Harrington’s letter 
to Johnson, that Johnson read it walkine 
up and dQwn his chamber, and seemea 
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much agitated, after which he said, “I 
will do what I can ; — ” and certainly he 
did make ektraordinary exertions. 

He this evening, as he had obligingly! 
promised in one of his letters, put into 
my hands the whole series of his 
writings upon this melancholy occasion, 
and 1 shall present my readers with the 
abstract which I made from the collection ; 
in doing which I studied to avoid copying 
what had appeared in print, and now 
make part of the edition of Johnson’s 
Works, published by the booksellers of 
London, but taking care to mark John- 
son’s variations in some of the pieces 
there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the first place, 
Dr. Dodd’s “Speech to the Recorder of 
London,” at the Old Bailey, when 
sentence of death was about to be 
pronounced upon him. ^ 

He wrote also“ The Convict’s Address 
to his unhappy Brethren,” a sermon 
delivered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel of 
Newgate. According to Johnson’s 
manuscript it began thus after the text. 
What shall I do to be saved? — “These 
were the words with which the keeper, to 
whose custody Paul and Silas were 
committed by their prosecutors, addressed 
his prisoners, when he saw them freed 
from thbir tends by the perceptible 
agency of divine favour, and was, there- 
fore, irresistibly convinced that they were 
not offenders against the laws, but 
martyrs to the truth.” 

Dr. Johnsc^ was so good as to mark I 
for me with his 9Wn hand, on a copy of | 
this sermon which is now in my posses- 
sion, such passages as were added by Dr. 
Dodd. They are not many : whoever 
will take the trouble to look at the printed 
copy, and attend to what I mention, will 
be satisfied of this. 

There is a short introduction by Dr. 
Dodd, and he also inserted this sentence, 
“You see with what confusion and dis- 
honour I now stand before you no 
more in the pulpit of instr^ion, but on 
this humble seat with yourselves.” The 
notes are entirely Dodd’s own, and John- 
son’s writing ends at the words, “the thief 
whom he pardoned on the cross. ” What 
follows was supplied by Dr. Dodd himself. 
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The other pieces mentioned by Johnson 
in the above-mentioned "collection, are 
two*letters, one to the Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst (not Lord North, as is errone- 
ously supposed), and one to Lord 
Mansfield ; — A Petition from Dr. Dodd 
to the King; — A Petition from Mrs. 
Dodd to the Queen ; — Observations of 
some length inserted in the newspapers, 
on occasion of Earl Percy’s having 
presented to his Majesty a petition for 
mercy to Dodd, signed by twenty 
thousand people, but all in vain. He 
told me that he had also written a petition 
from the city of London ; “but (said he 
with a significant smile) they mended it." ^ 

The last of these articles which Johnson 
wrote is “Dr. Dodd’s last solemn 
-Declaration,” which he left with the sheriff 
at the place of execution. Here also my 
friend marked the variations on a copy of 
that piece now in my possession. Dodd 
inserted, “ I never knew or attended to 
the calls of frugality, or the needful 
minuteness of painful economy ; ” and 
in the next sentence he introduced the 
words which I distinguish by tlalics ; 

1 Having unexpectedly, by the favour of Mr. 
Stone, of London Field, Hackney, seen the 
original in Johnson's hand-writing, of The 
1 Petition of the City of London to his Majesty^ 
in favourJMr, Dodd^ I now present it to my 
rcadeis, with such passages as were omitted, 
enclosed in crotchets, and the additions or varia- 
tions marked in italics. "That William Dodd, 
Doctor of Laws, now lying under .sentence of 
death in your Majesty* s jail of Newgate^ for the 
crime of forgery, has for a great part of his life 
set a useful and laudable example of (kV^^nce in 
his calling [and as we have reason to believe, has 
exercised his ministry' with great fidelity and 
efficacy], which, in many instances, has produced 
the most happy effect. That he has been the 
first institutor, [or] and a very earnest and active 
promoter of several inodes of useful charity, and 
[that] therefore [he] may be considered as having 
been on many occasions a benefactor to the public. 
[That when they consider his past life, they are 
willing to suppose his late crime to have been not 
the consequence of habitual depravity, but the 
suggestion of some sudden and violent tempta- 
tion.] [That] Your^ Petitioners therefore con- 
sidering his case, as in some of its circumstances 
unprecedented and peculiar, and encouraged by 
your Majesty's known clemency, [th^J most 
humbly recommend the said William Dodd to 
[Yds] your Majesty’s most gracious consideration, 
in hopes that he will be found not altogether 
[unfit! unworthy to stand an example of royal 
mercy.” Es 
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“My life foi- some few utihappy years 
past has been dreadfully errotteous," 
Johnson’s expression was hypocritical; 
but his remark on the margin is “ With 
this he said he could not charge himself.” 

Having thus authentically settled what 
part of the “ Occasional Papers,” con- 
cerning Dr. Dodd’s miserable situation, 
came from the pen of Johnson, I shall 
proceed to present my readers with my 
record of the unpublished writings 
relating to that extraordinary and 
interesting matter. | 

I found a letter to Dr. Johnson from 
Dr. Dodd, May 23, 1777, in which “The 
Convict’s Address ” seems clearly to be 
meant : 

“ I am so penetrated, my ever dear Sir, with a 
sense of your extreme benevolence towards me, 
that I cannot find words equal to the sentiments 
of my heart. * * * * ^ | 

“ You are too conversant in the world to need 
the .slightest hint from me, of what iniintte utility 
the speech 1 on the awful day has been to me. ^ I 
experience, every hour, some good effect from it. 

1 am sure that effects still more salutary and im- 
portant, must {d\<m {torn your kind and intended 
favour. 1 will labour — God being my helper — 
to do justice to it from the pulpit. 1 am sure, 
had 1 your sentiments constantly to deliver from 
thence, in all their mighty force and power, not 
a soul could be left unconvinced and unper- 
suaded.” 

**#*i«**» 

He added, “May Gon Almighty 
bless and reward, with his choicest 
comforts, your ])hilanthropic actions, and 
enable me at all times to express what I 
feel of the high and uncommon obligation 
whiclv^owe to the first man in our times.” 

On Sunday, June 22, he writes, begging 
Dr. Johnson’s assistance in framing a 
supplicatory letter to his Majesty; “If 
his Majesty would be pleased of his royal 
clemency to spare me and my family the 
horrots and ignominy of a public death, 
which the public itself is solicitous to 
waive, and to grant me in some silent 
distant corner of the globe to pass the 
remainder of my days in penitence and 
prayer, I would bless his clemency and 
be humbled.” 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnson 
when in church. He stooped down and 

\ His speech at the Old Bailey, when found 
guilty. 1 


read it, and wrote, when he went ho 
the following letter for Dr. Dodd to me 
I King; 

“Sir, 

“ May it not offend your Majesty, that the 
most miserable^ of men applies him.self to your 
clemency, as his last hope and his last refuge ; 
that your mercy is most earnestly and humbly 
implored by a clergyman, whom your laws and 
judges have condemned to the horror and 
Ignominy of a public execution. 

“1 confess the crime, and own the enormity of 
its consequences, and the danger of its example. 
Nor have I the confidence to petition for impunity ; 
but humbly hope, that public security may oe 
established, without the spectacle of a clergyman 
dragged through the streets, to a death of infamy, 
amidst the derision of the profligate and profane; 
and that justice may be satisfied with irrevocable 
exile, perpetual disgrace, and hopeless penury. 

“ My life, Sir, has not been useless to man- 
kind. I have benefited many. But my offences 
again.<;t (jOD are numberless, and I have had 
little time for repentance. Preserve me. Sir, by 
your prerogative of mercy from the necessity of 
appearing unprepared at that tribunal, before 
which Kings and Subjects must stand at last to- 
gether. Permit me to hide my guilt in some ob- 
scure corner of a foreign country, where, if I can 
ever attain confidence to hope that my prayers 
will be heard, they shall be poured with all the 
fervour of gratitude for the life and happiness of 
your Majesty. I am, Sir, 

“Your Majesty’.s, &c.” 

Subjoined to it was written as follows ; 

“to dr. nODTA. 

“ .Sir, 

" I MO.ST seriou.sly enjoin you not to let it be 
at all known that 1 have written this letter, and 
to return the copy to Mr. Allen in a cover to me. 
1 hope I need not tell you, that I wish it success. 
— But do not indulge hope. — Tell nobody.” 

It happened luckily that Mr. Allen 
was pitched on to assist in this melancholy 
office, for he was a great friend of Mr. 
A^erman, the keeper of Negate. Dr. 
Johnson never went to see Dr. Dodd. 
He said to me, “It would have done him 
more harm, than good to Dodd, who 
once expressed a desire to see him, but 
not earnestly.” 

Dr. Johnson, on the 20th of June, 
wrote the following letter ; 

“to the right honourable CHARLES 

JENKINSOK. 

“Sir, 

“ Since the conviction and condemnation of 
Dr. Pod 4, 1 have by the igterventtop of a 
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friend, some intercourse with him, and I am sure 
T shall lose nothing in your opinion by tenderness 
and commi^ration. Whatever oe the crime, it is 
not easy to nave any knowledge of the delinquent 
without a wish that his life may be spared ; rs 
least when no life has been taken away by him. 

1 will, therefore, take the^ liberty of suggesting 
some reasons for which I wish this unhappy being 
to e.scape the utmost rigour of his sentence. 

“ He is, so far as I can recollect, the first clergy- 
man of our church who has suffered public execu- 
tion for immorality ; and I know not whether it 
would not be more for the interests of religion to 
bury such an offender in the obscurity of per- 
petual exile, than to expose him in a cart, and on | 
the gallows, to all who for any reason are enemies 
to the clergy. 

*‘The supreme power has, in all ages, paid 
some attention to the voice of the people ; and 
that voice does not least deserve to be heard, 
when it calls out for mercy. ^ There is now a veiy 

f eneral desire that Dodd's life should be spared. 

fore is not wished ; and, perhaps, this is not too 
much to be granted. 

“If you, Sir, have any opportunity of enforcing 
these reasons, you may, perhaps, think them 
worthy of consideration : but whatever •you 
determine, 1 most respectfully entreat that you 
will be pleased to pardon for this intrusion. Sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson.” 

It has been confidently circulated, with 
invidious remarks, that to this letter no 
attention whatever was paid by Mr. 
Jenkinson (afterwards Earl of Liverpool) ; 
and that he did not even deign to shew 
the common civility of owning the 
receipt'of it.« I could not but wonder at 
such conduct in the noble Lord, whose 
own character and just elevation in life, I 
thought, must have impressed him with 
all due regard for great abilities and 
attainments^ As the story had been much 
talked of, aiW apparently from good 
authority, I could not but have anim- 
adverted upon it in this work, had it 
been as was alleged ; but from my 
earnest love of truth, and having &)und 
reason to think that there might be a 
mistake, 1 presumed to write to his 
Lordship, requesting an explanation ; 
and it is with the sincerest pleasure that 
I am enabled to assure the world, that 
there is no foundation g)r it, the fact 
being, that owing to smhe neglect, or 
accident, johnsem^ letter never came to 
Lord Liverpool’s hands. I should have 
thought it strange indeed, if that noble 
Lord had undervalued my illustrious 
friend ; but instead of this being the case, 
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his Lordship, in the very polite answer 
with which he was pleaifed immediately 
tolionour me, thus expresses himself : — 
“ I have always respected the memory of 
Dr. Johnson, and admire his writings ; 
and 1 frequently read many parts of them 
with pleasure and great improvement.” 

All applications for the royal mercy 
having failed. Dr. Dodd prepared himself 
for death ; and with a warmth of gratitude, 
wrote to Dr. Johnson as follows : — 

“June 2S, Midnight. 

“Accept, thou great and good heart, my 
earnest and fervent thanks and prayers for all thy 
benevolent and kind efforts in my behalf. — Oh ! 
Dr. Johnson as 1 sought your knowledge at an 
early hour in life, would to heaven 1 had culti- 
vated the love and acquaintance of so excellent a 
man !— I pray God most sincerely to bless you 
with the highest transport's — the infelt satisfaction 
of humane oxA benevolent exertions !— And ad- 
mitted, as I trust 1 shall be, to the realms of bliss 
before you, I .shall hail your arrival there with 
transports, and rejoice to acknowledge that you 
was my comforter, my advocate, and my friend I 
God be ever with yo^i I ” 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd 
this solemn and soothing letter ; 

“ TO THE RF.VERE.ND DR. DODD. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ That which is appointed to all men is now 
coming upon you. Outward circumstances, the 
eyes and the thoughts of men, arc below the 
notice of an immortal being about to stand the 
trial for eternity, before the Supreme Judge of 
heaven and earth. Be comforted : your crime, 
morally or religiously considered, has no very 
deep dye of turpitude. It corruptc 5 %o man’s 
principles ; it attacked no man’s life. It involved 
only a temporary and reparable injury. Of this, 
and of all other sins, you are earnestly to repent ; 
and may God, who knoweth our frailty, and 
desireth not our death, accept your repentance, 
for the sake of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

“In requital of those well intended offices 
which you are pleased so emphatically to acknow- 
ledge, let me beg that you make in your devo- 
tions one petition for my eternal welfare. 1 am, 
dear Sir, your most affectionate servant, 

“ Sa.m. Johnson. 

“June 26, 1777." 

Under the copy of this letter I found 
written, in Johnson’s own hand, “Next 
day, June 27, he was executed.” 

To conclude this interesting episode 
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with an useful application, let us now 
attend to the (ejections of Johnson at 
the end of the “Occasional Papefe,” 
concerning the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. — 
^^Such were the last thoughts of a man 
whom we have seen exulting in popu- 
larity, and sunk in shame. For his 
reputation, which no man can give to 
himself, those who conferred it are to 
answer. Of his public ministry the 
means of judging were sufficiently 
attainable. He must be allowed to 
preach well, whose sermons strike his 
audience with forcible conviction. Of 
his life, those who thought it consistent 
with his doctrine, did not originally form 
false notions. He was at first what he 
endeavoured to make others ; but the 
world broke down his resolution, and he 
in time ceased to exemplify his own 
instructions. 

“Let those who are tempted to his 
faults, tremble at his punishment ; and 
those whom he impressed from the pulpit 
with religious sentiments, endeavour to 
confirm them, by considering the regret 
and self-abhorrence with which he re- 
viewed in prison his deviations from 
rectitude.*’^ 

Johnson gave us this evening, in his 
happy discriminative manner, a portrait 
of the late Mr. Fitzherbert of Der^shire. 
“There was (said he) no sparkle, no 
brilliancy in Fitzherbert ; but I never 

1 Hawkins says: “Johnson was deeply concerned 
at the failure of the petitions in^ behalf of Dr. 
iJodd. But although he assisted in the solicita- 
tioRS fonwdon, yet in his private judgment he 
thought I^d unworthy of it, haying been known 
to say that, had he been the adviser of the King, 
he ^ould have told him that, in pardoning Dodd, 
his justice in consigning the Perreaus to their 
sentence would have been called in question." 
There is no doubt that the King's personal wish 
was to have saved Dodd's life ; but the recent 
fate of the Perreaus, and the unhaimy man's 
own previous character, had some innuence in 
the opposite direction. Indeed, it somewhat 
alleviates the pain with which, even at this dis- 
tance of time,jrine reads this lamentable story, to 
recollect that Dodd's offence was not the moment- 
ary aberration of an otherwise good and pious 
man ; but that his whole life haoDeen inegular. 
and some of it scandalous ; he had been dismissed 
from being one of the King's chaplains for 
an attempt at simony. Croktr. In a subsequent 
conversation, however (see April i8, X78O, John- 
son allowed that he would have been plea^ to 
see Dodd'l sentence changed to transportation. 


knew a man who was so generally 
acceptable. ^ made every body quite 
easy, overpowered nobody by the super!- 
^ rity of his talents, made no man think 
worse of himself by being his rival, 
seemed always to listen, did not oblige 
you to hear much from him, and did not 
oppose what you said. Every body liked 
him ; but he had no friend, as I under- 
stand the word, nobody with whom he 
exchanged intimate thoughts. People 
were willing to think well of everything 
about him. A gentleman was making an 
affected rant, as many people do, of 
great feelings about *his dear son,' who 
was at school near London ; how anxious 
he was lest he might be ill, and what he 
would give to see him. 'Can’t you 
(said Fitzherbert) take a post-chaise and 
go to him.* This, to be sure, finished 
tl^ affected man, but there was not much 
in it.* However, this was circulated as 
wit for a whole winter, and I believe 
part of a summer too ; a proof that he 
was no very witty man. He was an 
instance of the truth of the observation, 
that a man will please more upon the 
whole by negative qualities than by 
positive ; by never offending, than by 
giving a great deal of delight. In the 
first place, men hate more steadily than 
they love ; and if I have said something 
I to hurt a man once, 1 shall not get the 
better of this, by saying many things to 
please him.” 

Tuesday, September 16, Dr. Johnson 
having mentioned to me the y traordinary 
size and price of some Chttle reared by 
Dr. Taylor, I rode out with our host, 
surveyed his farm, and was shewn one 
cow which he had sold for a hundred and 

aifr. Gisborne, Physician to his Majesty's 
Household, has obIijg;ingly communicated to me a 
fuller account of this story than had reached Dr. 
Johnson. The affected gentleman was the late 
John Gilbert Cooper, Esq., author of a life of 
Socrates, and of some poems in Dodsley's col- 
lection. Mr. Fitzherbert found him one morning, 
apparently, in such violent agitation on account 
of the inoispositidh of his son, as to seem beyond 
the imwer of comfort. At length, however, he 
exclaimed, “I’ll write an tlegy.’ Mr. Fitz- 
herbert being satisfied, ^ thi^ the sincerity 
of his emotions^ slyly said, “ Had not you better 
take a post-chaise and go and see him T ' It was 
the shrewdness of the insinuation which made the 
story be circulated. B. 
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twenty guineas and another for which he 
had l^en offered a hundrgd and thirty. 
Taylor thus described to me his old 
schoolfellow and friend, Johnson : “ Hjb 
is a man of a very clear head, great 
power of words, and a very gay imagina- 
tion ; but there is no disputing with him. 
He will not hear you, and having a 
louder voice than you, must roar you 
down.” 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. 
Johnson to like the poems of Mr. 
Hamilton of Bangour, which I had 
brought with me : I had been much 
pleased with them at a very early age : 
the impression still remained on my mind ; 
it was confirmed by the opinion of my 
friend the Honourable Andrew Erskine, 
himself both a good poet and a good 
critic, who thought Hamilton as true a 
poet as ever wrote, and that his iY>t 
having fame was unaccountable. ^ John- 
son, upon repeated occasions, while I was 
at Ashbourne, talked slightingly of 
Hamilton. He said there was no power 
of thinking in his verses, nothing that 
strikes one, nothing better than what you 
generally find in magazines ; and that the 
highest praise they deserved was, that 
they were very well for a gentleman to 
hand about among his friends. He said 
the imitation of l7e sit ancilla tibi amor, 
dr*r., was too solemn ; he read part of it 
at the beginning. He read the beautiful 
pathetic song, “Ah the poor shepherd’s 
mournful fate,” and did not seem to give 
attention ta what 1 had been used to 
think tende^Hlfeant strains, but laughed 
at the rhyme, in Scotch pronunciation 
wts/ies and blushes^ reading wushes — and | 
there he sto]med. He owned that the 
epitaph on Lord Newhall was ^vetty 
well done. He read the “Inscription in 
a Summer-house,” and a little of the 
Imitations of Horace’s Epistles ; but said 
he found nothing to make him desire to 

1 Hamilton was of i^shire, Boswell's own 
country and fought for Princ A Charles at Cullo- 
den. Croker. His poems were first published at 
Edinburgh in 17^18 And a second edition followed 
in 1758. Boswell does not mention the best piece 
in the collection, Busk ye, biuk ye, my bonny, 
bonny bride," which, besides its own merits, is 
famous for having suggested Wordsworth's three 
beautiful lyrics on Yarrow, jVb/iirr, 


read on. When I urged that there were 
some good poetical pass^es in the book, 
“Where,” said he, “will you find so 
large a collection without some?” I 
thought the description of Winter might 
obtain his approbation : 

“ See Winter, from the frozen north 
Drives^ his iron chariot forth 1 
His grisly hand in icy chains 
Fair Tweeda’s silver flood constrains,” &c. 

lie asked why an iron chariot?” and 
said “icy chains” was an old image. 1 
was stnick with the uncertainty of taste, 
and somewhat sorry that a poet whom 1 
had long read with fondness, was not 
approved by Dr. Johnson. I comforted 
myself with thinking that the beauties were 
too delicate for his robust perceptions 
Garrick maintained that he had not a 
taste for the finest productions of genius : 
but I was sensible, that when he took the 
trouble to analyze critically, he generally 
convinced us that he was right. 

In the evening the Reverend Mr. 
Seward, of Lichfield, who was passing 
through Ashbourne in his way home, 
drank tea with us. Johnson described 
him thus : — “ Sir, his ambition is to be a 
fine talker ; so he goes to Buxton, and 
such places, where he may find companies 
to listen to him. And, Sir, he is a vale- 
tudinarian, one of those who are always 
mending themselves. I do not know a 
more disagreeable character than a vale- 
tudinarian, who thinks he may do any- 
thing that is for his ease, and indulges 
himself in the grossest freedom*: -.■■*Sir,-he 
brings himself to the state of a hog in a 
stye.” 

Dr. Taylor’s nose happening to bleed 
he said, it was because he had omitted 
to have himself blooded four days after 
a quarter of a year’s interval. Dr. John- 
son, who was a great dabbler in physic, 
disapproved much of periodical bleeding. 
“ For,” said he, “ you accustom yourself 
to an evacuation which Nature cannot 
perform of herself, and therefore she can- 
not help you, should you from forgetful- 
ness or any other cause omit it ; so you 
may be suddenly suffocated. You may 
accustom yourself to other periodical eva- 
cuation? because, should you omit them, 
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Nature can supply the omission ; but 
Nature cannot bpen a vein to blood you.” 
— ** I do not like to take an emetic,” ^id 
Taylor, “ for fear of breaking some small 
vessels.” — “Poh!” said Johnson, “if 
you have so many things that will break 
you had better break your neck at once, 
and there’s an end on’t. You will break 
no small vessels:” (blowing with high 
derision. ) 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David 
Hume’s persisting in his infidelity, when 
he was dying, shocked me much. 
Johnson : “ Why should it shock you, 
Sir? Hume owned he had never read 
the New Testament with attention. Here 
then was a man who had been at no pains 
to inquire into the truth of religion, and 
had continually turned his mind the other 
way. It was not to be expected that the 
prospect of death would alter his way of 
thinking, unless God should send an 
angel to set him right.” I said, I had 
reason to believe that the thought of an* 
nihilation gave Hume no pain. John- 
son : “It was not so. Sir. He had a 
vanity in being thought easy. It is more 
probable that he should assume an appear- 
ance of ease, than so very improbable a 
thing should be, as a man not afraid of 
going (as, in spite of his delusive theory, 
he cannot be sure but he may go) into an 
unknown state, and not being uneasy at 
leaving all he knew. And you are to con- 
sider, that upon his own principle of an- 
nihilation he had no motive to speak the 
truth.” The horror of death which I 
had alnnys observed in Dr. Johnson, 
appeared strong to-night. I ventured to 
tell him, that I had been, for moments in 
my life, not afraid of death ; therefore I 
could suppose another man in that state of 
mind for a considerable space of time. He 
said, he “ never had a moment in which 
death was not terrible to him. ” He added, 
that it had been observed, that scarce any 
man dies ip public, but with apparent 
resolution ; from that desire of praise 
which never quits us. I said. Dr. Dodd 
seemed to be willing to die, and full of 
hopes of happiness. ‘ * Sir,” said he, ‘ ‘ Dr. 
D^d would have given both his hands 
and both his legs to have lived. The 
better a*man is, the more afraicKis be of 


death, having a clearer view of infinite 
purity.” He owned, that our being in an 
unhappy uncertainty as to ouiv salvation, 

^ ELS mysterious ; and said, “Ah! we 
ust wait till we are in another state of 
being, to have many things explained to 
us. ” Even the powerful mind of J ohnson 
seemed foiled by futurity. But I thought, 
that the gloom of uncertainty in solemn 
religious speculation, being mingled with 
hope, was yet more consolatory than the 
emptiness of infidelity. A man can live 
in thick air, but perishes in an exhausted 
receiver. 

Dr. Johnson was much pleased with a 
remark which I told him was made to me 
by General Paoli : — “ That it is impossi- 
ble not to be afraid of death ; and that 
those who at the time of dying are not 
afraid, are not thinking of death, but of 
applause, or something else, which keeps 
death out of their sight : so that all men 
are equally afraid of death when they see 
it ; only some have a power of turning 
their sight away from it better than 
others.” 

On Wednesday, September 17, Dr. 
Butter, physician at Derby, drank tea 
with us ; and it was settled that Dr. John- 
son and I should go on Friday and dine 
with him. Johnson said, “I’m glad of 
this.” He seemed wearjFof the uni- 
formity of life at Dr. Taylor’s. 

Talking of biography, I said, in WTiting 
a life, a man’s peculiarities should be 
mentioned, because they mark his char- 
acter. Johnson : “ Sir, thejje is no doubt 
as to peculiarities : 'this' question is, 
whether a man’s vices should be men- 
tioned ; for instance, whether it should 
be mentioned that Addison and Parnell 
drank too freely ; for people will probably 
more easily indulge in drinking from know- 
ing this ; so that more ill may be done by 
the example, than good by telling the 
when truth. ” Here was an instance of his 
varying from himself in talk ; for when 
Lord Hailes and he sat one morning 
calmly coiivemng in my house at Edin- 
burgh, I well remembenthat Dr. Johnson 
maintained, that “ If a man is to write A 
Pane^ric^ he may keep vices out of sight ; 
but if he professes to write A Life^ he 
must represent it really as it was ; ” and 
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when I objected to the danger of telling 
that Parnell drank toexcess^he said that, 
** It would produce an instructive caution 
to avoid drinking, when it was seen thcl 
even the learning and genius of ParneA 
could be debased by it.” And in the 
Hebrides he maintained, as appears from 
my “Journal” [3rd ed. p. 240], that a 
man’s intimate friend should mention his 
faults, if he writes his life. 

He had this evening, partly, T suppose, 
from the spirit of contradiction to his 
Whig friend, a violent argument with Dr. 
Taylor, as to the inclinations of the peo- 
ple of England at this time towards the 
Royal Family of Stuart. He grew so 
outrageous as to say, “ That, if England 
were fairly polled, the present King 
would be sent away to-night, and his 
adherents hanged to-morrow.” Taylor, 
who was as violent a Whig as Johnspn 
was a*Tory, was roused by this to a pitch 
of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what 
Johnson said ; and maintained that there 
was an abhon-ence against the Stuart 
family, though he admitted that the peo- 
ple were not much attached to the present 
King.' Johnson : “ Sir, the state of the 
country is this : the people knowing it to 
be agreed on all hands that this king has 
not the hereditary right to the crown, and 
there being »no hope that he who has it 
can be restored, have grown cold and 
indifferent upon the subject of loyalty, 
and have no warm attachment to any 
king. They would not, therefore, risk 
any thing to restore the exiled family. 
They would n®P give 20j. a piece to bring 
it about. But if a mere vote could do it, 
there would be twenty to one ; at least, 
there would be a very great majority of 
voices for it. For, Sir, you are to, con- 
sider, that all those who think a king has 
a right to his crown, as a man has to his 
estate, which is the just opinion, would be 
for restoring the king who certainly has 
the hereditary right, could he be trusted 
with it ; in which ther^ would be no 

1 Dr. Taylor was very ready to make this ad- 
mission, because tlft party with which he was con- 
nected was not in power. There was then some 
truth in it, owing to the pertinacity of factious 
clamour. Had he lived till now. it would have 
lieen impossible for him to deny tnat his Majesty 
possesses the warmest affection of his people. B. 


danger now, when laws and every thing 
else are so much advanced : and every 
king will govern by the laws. And 
you must also consider, Sir, that there is 
nothing on the other side to oppose this ; 
for it is not alleged by any one that the 
present family has any inherent right : so 
that the Whigs could not have a contest 
between two rights.” 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the ques- 
tion as to hereditary right were to be tried 
by a poll of the people of England, to be 
sure the abstract doctrine would be given 
in favour of the family of Stuart ; but he 
said, the conduct of that family, which oc- 
casioned their expulsion, was so fresh in 
the minds of the people, that they would 
not vote for a restoration. Dr. Johnson, 

I think, was contented with the admission 
as to the hereditary right, leaving the 
original point in dispute, viz. what the 
people upon the whole would do, taking 
in right and affection ; for he said, i)eople 
were afraid of a change, even though they 
think it right. Dr. Taylor said some- 
thing of the slight foundation of the here- 
ditary right of the House of Stuart. “ Sir,” 
said Johnson, “the House of Stuart 
succeeded to the full right of both the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, whose 
common source had the undisputed right. 
A right to a throne is like a right to any 
thing else. Possession is sufficient, where 
no better right can be shewn. This was 
the case with the Royal Family of Eng- 
land, as it is now with the King of France : 
for as to the first beginning of the right 
we are in the dark. ” 

Thursday, September 18. Last night 
Dr. Johnson had proposed that the crystal 
lustre, or chandelier, in Dr. Taylor’s large 
room, should be lighted up some time or 
other. Taylor said, it should be lighted 
up next night. “ That will do very well ” 
said I, “ for it is Dr. Johnson’s birthday.” 
When we were in the Isle of Sky, Johnson 
had desired me not to mention his birth- 
day. He did not seem pleased at this time 
that I mentioned it, and said (somewhat 
sternly) “he would noi have the lustre 
lighted the next day.” 

Some ladies, who had been present yes- 
terday when I mentioned his birthday, 
came t9 dinner to-day, and plagued him 
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unintentionally by wishing him joy. I 
know not why^Jie disliked having his 
birthday mentioned, unless it were ma^it 
reminded him of his approaching nearer 
to death, of which he had a constant dread. 

I mentioned to him a friend of mine 
who was formerly gloomy from low spirits, 
and much distressed by the fear of death, 
but was now uniformly placid, and con- 
templated his dissolution without any 
perturbation. “ Sir,** said Johnson, “this 
is only a disordered imagination taking a 
different turn.** 

We talked of a collection being made 
of all the English Poets who had pub- 
lished a volume of poems. Johnson told 
me that “a Mr. Coxeter, whom he 
knew, had gone the greatest length 
towards this ; having collected, I think, 
about five hundred volumes of poets 
whose works were little known ; but tha< 
upon his death Tom Osborne bought them, 
and they were dispersed, which he thought 
a pity, as it was curious to see any series 
complete ; and in every volume of poems 
something good may be found.** 

He observed, that a gentleman of emin- 
ence in literature had got into a bad style 
of poetry of late. ^ “ He puts,** said he, “ a 
ve^ common thing in a strange dress till 
he does not know it himself, and thinks 
other people do not know it.** Boswell : 
“That is owing to his being so much 
versant in old English poetry. ** J ohnson : 
“ What is that to the purpose. Sir ? If I 
say a man is drunk, and you tell me it is 
owing to his taking much drink, the 
matter 4 ^ not mended. No, Sir, — — 
has taken to an odd mode. F or example ; 
he*d write thus : 

* Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Wearing out life’s evening gray.’ 

1 Thomas Warton. His poems were published 
in Z777. It was to ridicule them ('* but remember 
t^t I dearly love the fellow, for all 1 laugh at 
him ”) that Johnson composed the following lines 
(see Mrs. Piozri’s AnecaaieSf p. 64) : 

“ Wheresoe'er I turn my view. 

All is strange, yet nothing new : 

Endless labour all along, 

Endless labour to be wrong ; 

Phrase that Time has flung away ; 
Uncouth words in disarray 
Tricked in antique ruff and bonnet, 

Ode^ and elegy, and sonnet.” C^ker, 


Gray evening is common enough ; but 
evening ^ay think fine. — Stay; — 
we*ll make out the stanza : — 

^ ' Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Wearing out life’s evenine gray ; 

Smite thy bosom, sage, ana tell, 

What IS bliss ? and which the way ? ’ ’* 

Boswell: “But why smite his bosom. 
Sir ? ’* Johnson : “ Why, to shew he was 
in earnest ** (smiling). — He at an after 
period added the following stanza : 

" Thus I spoke ; and speaking sigh'd } 

— Scarce repress’d the starting tear ; — 
When the smiling sage reply’d — 

—Come, my lad, and drink some beer. ”3 

I cannot help thinking the first stanza 
very good solemn poetry, as also the first 
three lines of the second. Its last line is 
an excellent burlesque surprise on gloomy 
sefltimental inquirers. And, perhaps, the 
advice is as good as can be given to a 
low-spirited, dissatisfied being : — “ Don’t 
trouble your head with sickly thinking : 
take a cup, and be merry.** 

Friday, September 19, after breakfast, 
Dr. Johnson and I set out in Dr. Taylor’s 
chaise to go to Derby. The day was fine 
and we resolved to go by Keddlestone, 
the seat of Lord Scarsdale, that I might 
see his Lordship’s fine ho^Tse. >-1 was 
struck with the magnificence of the build- 
ing ; and the extensive park, with the 
finest verdure, covered with deer, and 

2 As some of my readers may be gratified by 
reading the progress of this liH’e^mposition, 1 
shall insert it from my notes. When Dr. John- 
son and I were sitting tite-d-tite at the Mitre 
Tavern. May e, 1778, he said, ' Where is bliss,' 
would be better. lie then added a ludicrous 
stanza, but would not repeat it, lest I should take 
it down- It was somewhat as follows ; the last 
line I am sure 1 remember : 

‘ While I thus cried, 

seer, 

The hoary reply d. 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer. 

" In spring, I77P, when in better humour, he 
made the second stanza as in the text. There 
was only one variation afterwmds made on my 
su^aestion, which was changing ^A^ary in the 
thud line to smiling^ both to avoid a sameness 
with the epithet in the first line, and to describe 
the hermit in hispleasantry. He was then very 
well pleased that 1 should preserve it.” B. 
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cattle, and sheep, delighted me. The 
number of old oaks, of an i|pmense size, 
filled me ^th a sort of resp^tful admira- 
tion : for one of them 6o/. was offered.] 
The excellent smooth gravel roads ; they 
large piece of water formed by his Lord- 
ship from some small brooks, with a 
handsome barge upon it ; the venerable 
Gothic church, now the family chapel, 
just by the house ; in short, the grand 
group of objects agiuted and distended 
my mind in a most agreeable manner. 
“One should think,” said I, “that the 
proprietor of all this must be happy.” — 
“ Nay, Sir,” said Johnson, “ all this ex- 
cludes but one evil — poverty.” ^ 

Our names were sent up, and a well- i 
dressed elderly housekeeper, a most distinct 
articulator, shewed us the house ; which 
I need not describe, as there is an account 
of it published in Adams’s “Works in 
Architecture.” Dr. Johnson thought 
better of it to-day, than when he saw it 
before; for he had lately attacked it 
violently, saying : “It would do excel- 
lently for a town-hall. The large room 
with the pillars,” said he, “ would do for 
the judges to sit in at the assizes ; the 
circular room for a jury-chamber ; and 
the room above for prisoners.” Still he 
thought the large room ill-lighted, and of 
no use but fgg: dancing in ; and the bed- 
chambers but indifferent rooms ; and that 
the immense sum which it cost was inju- 
diciously laid out. Dr. Taylor had put 
him in mind of his pleased with 

the house. “But,” said he, “that was 
when Lord S^aisdale was present. Polite- 
ness obliges us to appear pleased with a 
man’s works when he is present. No 
man will be so ill-bred as to question you. 
You ma^ therefore pay compliments with- 
out saying what is not true. 1 should 
say to Lord Scarsdale of his large room, 


1 When I mentioned Dr. Johnson's remark to 
a lady of admirable good sense and quickness of 
understanding, she observed, It is true all this 
excludes only one evil ; but now much good does 

it let in?” To this obser >tion much praise 

has been justly given. Let me then now do my- 
self the honour toiimention that the lady who 
made it was the late Margaret Montgomerie, my 
very valuable wife, and the^ very affectionate 
mother of my children, who, if they inherit her 
goc^ qualities, will have no reason to complain of 
yieir lot. Dos magma /aremtum virtus. B. 
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* My Lord, this is the most costly room 
that I ever saw ; ’ which ij true.” 

Qr. Manningham, physician in London, 
who was visiting at Lord Scarsdale’s, ac- 
companied us through many of the rooms, 
and soon afterwards my Lord himself, to 
whom Dr. Johnson was known, appeared 
and did the honours of the house. We 
talked of Mr. Langton. Johnson, with a 
warm vehemence of affectionate regard, 
exclaimed, “The earth does not bear a 
worthier man than Bennet Langton.” 
We saw a good many fine pictures, which 
I think are described in one of Young’s 
Tours. There is a printed catal^ue of 
them, which the housekeeper put into my 
hand ; I should like to view them at 
leisure. I was much struck with Daniel 
interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, by 
Rembrandt. — We were shewn a pretty 
large library. In his Lordship's dressing- 
room lay Johnson’s small Dictionary : he 
shewed it to me, with some eagerness, say- 
ing, ’ ‘ Look ye ! Quee regio in terris nostri 
non plena labons,*' He observed, also, 
Goldsmith’s “Animated Nature”; and 
said, “Here’s our friend! The poor 
Doctor would have been happy to hear 
of this.” 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed 
his love of driving fast in a post-chaise. 
“ If,” said he, “I had no duties, and no 
reference to futurity, I would spend my 
life in driving briskly in a post-chaise with 
a pretty woman ; but she should be one 
who could understand me and would add 
something to the conversation.” I ob- 
served, that we were this day tOc'^p just 
where the Highland army did in 1745. 
Johnson ; “ It was a noble attempt.” 
Boswell ; “I wish we could have 
an authentic history of it.” John- 
son ! “If you were not an idle dog 
you might write it, by collecting from 
every l^y what they can tell, and putting 
down your authorities.” Boswell: 
“ But I could not have the advantage of 
it in my lifetime.” JoHNsbN : “You 
might have the satisfaction of its fame, by 
printing it in Holland : and as to profit, 
consider how long it was before writing 
came to be considered in a pecuniary 
view. Baretti says, he is the first man 
that eve'f received copy-money ip Italy.” 
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I said that I would endeavour to do 
what Dr. Johpson suggested ; and I 
thought that 1 might write so as to venture 
to publish my ** History of the the Civil 
War in Great Britain in 1745 1746,” 

without being obliged to go to a foreign 
press. ^ 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr. 
Butter accompanied us to see the manu- 
factory of china there. I admired the 
ingenuity and delicate art with which a 
man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, 
or a tea-pot, while a boy turned round a 
wheel to give the mass rotundity. I 
thought this as excellent in its species of 
power, as making good verses in its 
species. Yeti had no respect for this: 
potter. Neither, indeed, has a man of j 
any extent of thinking for a mere verse- 1 
maker, in whose numbers, however ; 
perfect, there is no poetry, no mind. The 
china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnson 
justly observed it was too dear ; for that 
he could have vessels of silver, of the same 
size, as cheap as what were here made of 
porcelain. 

I felt a pleasure in walking about 
Derby, such as I always have in walking 
about any town to which I am not accus- 
tomed. There is an immediate sensation 
of novelty ; and one speculates on the 
way in which life is passed in it, which, 
although there is a sameness every 
where upon the whole, is yet minutely 
diversified. The minute diversities in 
every thing are wonderful. Talking of 
shaving the other night at Dr. Taylor’s, 
son said, **Sir, of a thousand 
shavers, two do not shave so much alike 
as not to be distinguished. ” 1 thought 
this not possible, till he specified so many 
of the varieties in shaving ; — holding the 
razor more or less perpendicular ; drawing 
long or short strokes : — beginning at the 
upper part of the face, or the under — at 
the right side or the left side. Indeed, 
when one considers what variety of sounds 
can be utt^i'ed by the wind-pipe, in the 

^ I am now happy to understand that Mr. John 
Home, who was himself gallantly in the field for 
the reigning femily in that interesting warfare, 
but is^ generous enough to do justice to the other 
side, is preparing an account of it for the press. 
B. It was published in 1802, but produced little 
sensation^ Croker, 


compass of a very small aperture, we 
may be convinced how many degrees of 
difference th&e may be in the application 
t f a razor. 

* We dined with Dr. Butter, whose lady 
is daughter of my cousin Sir John Doug- 
las, whose grandson is now presumptive 
heir of the noble family of Queensberry. 
Johnson and he had a good deal of medi- 
cal conversation. Johnson said, he had 
somewhere or other given an account of 
Dr. Nichols’s discourse “ De Animd Me- 
dicA.** He told us : “That whatever a 
man’s distemper was. Dr. Nichols would 
not attend him as a physician, if his mind 
was not at ease ; for he believed that no 
medicines would have any influence. He 
once attended a man in trade, upon whom 
he found none of the medicines he 
prescribed had any effect ; he asked 
the man’s wife privately whether his 
affairs were not in a bad way ? She said 
no. He continued his attendance some 
time, still without success. At length 
the man’s wife told him, she had dis- 
covered that her husband’s affairs were 
in a bad way. When Goldsmith was 
dying. Dr. Turton said to him, ‘ Your 
pulse is in greater disorder than it should 
be, from the degree of fever which you 
have : is your mind at ease ? ’ Goldsmith 
answered it was not.” 

After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with 
me to see the silk-mill which Mr. John 
Lombe- had had a patent for, having 
brought away the contrivance from Italy. 
I am not very conversant with mechanics ; 
but the simplicity of th^;, jp^chine, and 
its multiplied operations, struck me with 
an agreeable surprise. I had learnt from 
Dr. Johnson, during this interview, not 
to think with a dejected indifference of 
the ‘Works of art, and the pleasures of life, 
because life is uncertain and short ; but 
to consider such indifference as a failure 
of reason, a morbidness of mind ; for 
happiness should be cultivated as much 
as we can, and the objects which are in- 
strumental to it should be steadily con- 

2 See Hutton's History of Derby ^ a book which 
is de.servedly esteemed for its information, ac- 
curacy, and good narrative. ^ Inde^ the age in 
which we live is eminently distinguished by typo- 
graphical excellence. 13 . 
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sidered as of importance, with a reference 
not only to ourselves, but ib multitudes 
' successive agqs. Though it is proped 
to value small parts, as 

" Sands make the mountain, moments make the 
year" (Voutig's Lave of Fame^ vi) ; 

et we must contemplate, collectively, to 

ave a just estimation of objects. One 
moment’s being uneasy or not, seems of 
no consequence ; yet this may bethought 
of the next, and the next, and so on, till 
there is a large portion of misery. In the 
same way one must think of happiness, of 
learning, of friendship. We cannot tell 
the precise moment when friendship is 
formed. As in filling a vessel drop by 
drop, there is at last a drop which makes 
it run over : so in a series of kindnesses 
there is at last one which makes the heart 
run over. We must not divide objects ci 
our attention into minute parts, and think 
separately of each part. It is by contem- 
plating a large mass of human existence, 
that a man, while he sets a just value on 
his own life, does not think of his death 
as annihilating all that is great and pleas- 
ing in the world, as if actually contained 
in his mindf according to Berkeley’s 
reverie. If his imagination be not sickly 
and feeble, it “wings its distant way” 
far beyoftd hiaiself, and views the world 
in unceasing activity of every sort. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that 
Pope’s plaintive reflection, that all things 
would be as gay as ever on the day of 
his death, is t^tur al and common. We 
are apt to trans!9^ to all around us our 
own gloom, without considering that at 
any given point of time there is, perhaps, 
as much youth and gaiety in the world 
as at another. Before I came into this 
life, in which I have had so many pleasant 
scenes, have not thousands and ten thou- 
sands of deaths and funerals happened, 
and have not families been in grief for 
their nearest relations? But have those 
dismal circumstances at alLaffected nie ? 
Why then should the gloomy scenes 
which I experienie, or which I know, 
affect others? Let us guard against 
imagining that there is an end of felicity 
upon earth, when we ourselves grow old, 
or are unhappy. 


Dr. Johnson told us at tea, that when 
some of Dr. Dodd’s pio js friends were 
tryibg to console him by saying that he 
was going to leave “ a wretched world,” 
he had honesty enough not to join in the 
cant : — “No, no,” said he, “it has been 
a very agreeable world to me.” Johnson 
added, “ I respect Dodd for thus speaking 
the truth ; for, to be sure, he had for 
several years enjoyed a life of great vol- 
uptuousness. ” 

He told us, that Dodd’s city friends 
stood by him so, that a thousand pounds 
were ready to be given to the jailer if he 
would let him escape. He added, that 
he knew a friend of Dodd’s, who walked 
about Newgate for some time on the 
evening before the day of his execution, 
with flve hundred pounds in his pocket, 
ready to be paid to any of the turnkeys 
who could get him out ; but it was too 
late ; for he was watched with much cir- 
cumspection. He said, Dodd’s friends 
had an image of him made of wax, which 
was to have been left in his place ; and he 
believed it was carried into the prison. 

Johnson disapproved of Dr. Dodd’s 
leaving the world persuaded that “The 
Convict’s Address to his unhappy Breth- 
ren ” was of his own writing. “ But, 
Sir,” said I, “you contributed to the 
deception ; for when Mr. Seward ex- 
pressed a doubt to you that it was not 
Dodd’s own, because it had a great deal 
more force of mind in it than any thing 
known to be his, you answered, — ‘Why 
should you think so? Depend upon it. 
Sir, when a man knows he is‘’'fo Tfe 
hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his 
mind wonderfully.’” Johnson: “Sir, 
as Dodd got it from me to pass as his own, 
while that could do him any good, that 
was an implied promise that I should not 
own it. To own it, therefore, would 
have been telling a lie, with the addition 
of breach of promise, which was worse 
than simply telling a lie to ipake it be 
believed it was Dodd’s. Besides, Sir, I 
did not directly tell a lie : I left the 
matter uncertain. Perhaps I thought 
that Seward would not believe it the less 
to be mine for what I said ; but I would 
not put it in his power to say 1 had owned 
it.” 

B E 
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He praise^ Blair’s sermons: “Yet,” 
said he, (willing to let us see he^was 
aware that fashionable fame, however 
deserved, is not always the most lasting,) 
“perhaps they may not be reprinted 
after seven years ; at least not after Blair’s 
death.” 

He said : “ Goldsmith was a plant that, 
flowered late. There appeared nothing 
remarkable about him when he was 
young ; though when he had got high in 
fame, one of his friends began to recollect 
something of his being distinguished at 
College. Goldsmith in the same manner 
recollected more of that friend’s early 
years, as he grew a greater man.” 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told 
me, he awaked every morning at four, 
and then for his health got up and walked 
in his room naked, with the window open, 
which he called taking an air ba h ; after 
which he went to bed again, and slept 
tw’o hours more. Johnson, who was 
always ready to beat down any thing that 
seemed to be exhibited with disproportion- 
ate importance, thus observed: “I sup- 
pose, Sir, there is no more in it than this, 
he w'akes at four, and cannot sleep ti l he 
chills himself, and makes the warmth of 
the bed a grateful sensation. ” 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the 
morning. Dr. Johnson told me that, 
“The learned Mrs. Carter, at that period 
when she was eager in study, did not 
awake as early as she wished, and she 
therefore had a contrivance, that, at a 
ferta^B hour, her chamber-light should 
burn a string to which a heavy weight 
was suspended, which then fell with a 
strong sudden noise : this roused her from 
her slee)>, and then she had no difficulty 
in getting up. ” But I said that was my , 
difficulty ; and wished there could be some j 
medicine invented which would make one 
rise without pain, which I never did, 
unless after lying in bed a very long time. 
Perhaps there may be something in the 
stores of Nature which could do this. I 
have thought of a pulley to raise me 
gradually ; but that would give me pain, 
as it would counteract my internal inclin- 
ation. 1 would have something that can 
dissipate the vis inertia^ and give elas- 
ticity to the muscles.* As I imagine that 


the human body may be put, by the 
operation ot other substances, into any 
:state in which it has ever been ; and as I 
have experienced a state in which rising 
from bed was not disagreeable, but easy, 
nay, sometimes agreeable ; I suppose 
! that this state may be produced, if we 
knew by what. We can heat the body, 
we can cool it ; we can give it tension or 
relaxation ; and surely it is possible to 
bring it into a state in which rising from 
bed will not be a pain. 

Johnson observed, that, “A man should 
take a sufficient quantity of sleep, which 
Dr. Mead says is between seven and nine 
hours.” I told him, that Dr. Cullen 
said to me, that a man should not take 
more sleep than he can take at once. 
Johnson : “This rule, Sir, cannot hold 
in all cases ; for many people have their 
^leep broken by sickness ; and surely, 
Cullen would not have a man to get up, 
after having slept but an hour. Such a 
regimen would soon end in a long sleep. 

Dr. Taylor remarked, I think very justly, 
that, ‘ * A man who does not feel an inclin- 
ation to sleep at the ordinary times, 
instead of being stronger than other 

eople, must not be well ; for a man in 

ealth has all the natural inclinations to 
eat, drink, and sleep in a strong degree. ” 

Johnson advised me fo-night not to 
refine in the education of my children. 
“Life,” said he, “will not bear refine- 
ment ; you must do as other people do.” 

As we drove back to Ashbourne, Dr. 
Johnson recommended to«ne, as he had 

^ This regimen was, however, practised by 
Bishop Ken, of whom Hawkins \not Sir John) 
*.n his life of that venerable prelate, p. 4, tells us, 
“And that neither his study might be the 
aggre. sor on his hours of instruction, or what he 
judged his duty, prevent his improvements; or 
both, his closet addresses to his « jOD ; he strictly 
accustomed himself to but one sleep, which often 
obliged him to rise at one or two of the clock in 
the morning, and sometimes sooner ; and grew m 
habitual, that it continued with him almost till 
his last illness.^ And so lively and cheerful was 
his temper, that he would be very facetious and 
entertaining to his friends in the evening, even 
when it was perceived that with difficulty he 
kept his eyes open ; and then seemed to go to rest 
with no other purpose than the refreshing and 
enabling him with more vigour and cheerfulness, 
to sing his morning hymn, as he then used to do 
; to hislute. before he put on his clothes.” B. 
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often done, to drink water only ; “For/’ 
said he, ‘ ‘ you are then silhre not to get 
drunk ; \Jhereas, if you drink wine, y<,ii 
are never sure.” I said drinking wiile 
was a pleasure which I was unwilling fo 
give up. “ Why, Sir,” said he, “ there 
is no doubt that not to drink wine is a 
great deduction from life : but it may be 
necessary. ” He however owned, that in 
his opinion a free use of wine did not 
shorten life ; and said, he would not give 
less for the life of a certain Scotch Lord 
(whom he named) celebrated for hard 
drinking, than for that of a sober man. 
“ But stay,” said he, with his usual in- 
telligence, 4nd accuracy of inquiry, “does 
it take much wine to make him drunk ? ” 
I answered, “ A great deal either of wine 
or strong punch.” — “Then,” said he, 
“that is the worse. I presume to 
illustrate my friend’s observation thtis : 
“A fortress which soon surrenders has 
its walls less shattered, than when a long 
and obstinate resistance is made.” 

I ventured to mention a person who 
was as violent a Scotchman as he was an 
Englishman ; and literally had the same 
contempt for an Englishman compared 
with a Scotchman, tiiat he had for a 
Scotchman compared with an English- 
man ; and that he would say of Dr. John- 
son, “*Damhed rascal I to talk as he does 
of the Scotch.” This seemed, for a mo- 
ment, “ to give him pause.” It, perhaps, 
presented his extreme prejudice against 
the Scotch in a point of view somewhat 
new to him b^the effect of contrast. 

By the time when we returned to Ash- 
bourne, Dr. Taylor was gone to bed. 
Johnson and I sat up a long time by our- 
selves. 

He was much diverted with an article 
which I shewed him in the “Critical 
Review ” of this year, giving an account 
ot <1 curious publication, entitled, “A 
Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies,” by John 
Rutty, M.D, Dr. Rutty was one of 
the people called Quaker^ a physician of 

1 Sir James Mackintosh told me that he 
believed Lord Errol was meant here, as well 
as Post April 98, 1778, and this seems likely from 
a passage in Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides^ 
Aug. 94, Z773. Johnson would not have made a 
gOM purchase of his life, for he died next year 
(June 3, 1778) aged 53. Croker, 


some eminence in Dublin, and author of 
several works. This diary, which was 
k^t from 1753 to 1775, the year in which 
he died, and was now published in two 
volumes octavo, exhibited in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, a minute and honest 
register of the state of his mind ; which, 
though frequently laughable enough, was 
not more so than the history of many 
men would be, if recorded with equal 
fairness, 

The following specimens were ex- 
tracted by the reviewers : 

“ Tenth month, 1753. 

23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

“Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriac ob- 
nubilation from wind and indigestion. 

“ Ninth month, 28. An over-dose of whisky. 

“2^. A dull, cross, choleric day. 

“First month, 1757 — 22. A little swinish at 
dinner and repast. 

“31. Dogged on provocation. 

“ Second month, 5. Very dogged or snappish. 

“ 14. Snappish on fasting. 

“26. Cursed snappishness totho.se under me, 
on a bodily indi.sposition. 

“ Third month, i z. On a provocation, exercised 
a dumb resentment for two days, instead of 
scolding. 

“ 22. Scolded too vehemently. 

“ 23. Dogged again. 

“ Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and sinfully 
dogged.” 

Johnson laughed heartily at this good 
Quietist’s self-condemning minutes : par- 
ticularly at his mentioning, with such a 
serious regret, occasional instances of 
** swinishness in eating, and doggedness 
of temper He thought the observations 
of the Critical Reviewers upon thAmftfrt- 
ance of a man to himself so ingenious, 
and so well expressed, that 1 shall here 
introduce them. 

After observing, that “ There are few 
writers who have gained any reputatiorf 
by recording their own actions,” they 
say; 

“ We may reduce the egotists to four classes. 
In the first we have Julius Cae.saw. he relates his 
own transactions; but he relates them with 
peculiar grace and dignity, and his narrative is 
supported by the greatness of his character and 
achievements. In the second class ^ we have 
Marcus Antoninus : this writer has given us a 
series of reflections on his own life ; but his sen- 
timents are so noble, his morality so sublime, that 
his meditations are universally admired. In the 
third cl&s we have some others of tolerable 
E E 2 
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credit, who have given importance to their own 
private history an intermixture of literary 
anecdotes, and the occurrences of their own titles ; 
the celebrated Huetins has publishe I an enter- 
taining volume upon this nlan, * De rebus ad enm 
^rtincntibus.' In the fourth class we have the 
journalists, temporal and spiritual : Elias 
Ashmole, William Lilly, George Whitefield, John 
Wesley, and a thousand other old women and 
fanatic writers of memoirs and meditations. 

I mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh 
Blair, in his lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, which I heard him deliver 
at Edinburgh, had animadverted on the 
Johnsonian style as too pompous; and 
attempted to imitate it, by giving a sen- 
tence of Addison in “ The Spectator,” 
No. 411, in the manner of Johnson. 
When treating of the utility of the plea- 
sures of imagination in preserving us from 
vice, it is observed of those “who know 
not how to be idle and innocent, ” that 
“their very first step out of business is 
into vice or folly ; ” which Dr. Blair 
supposed would have been expressed in 
“ 'I'he Rambler,” thus : “ Their very first 
step out of the regions of business is into 
the perturbation of vice, or the vacuity of 
folly.” ^ Johnson : “Sir, these are not 
the words 1 should have used. No, Sir ; 
the imitators of my style have not hit it. 
Miss Aikin has done it the best ; for she 
has imitated the sentiment as well as the 
diction.”® 

I intend before this work is concluded, 
to exhibit specimens of imitation of my 
friend^s style in various modes ; some 
caricaturing or mimicking it, and some | 
fohhed^pon it, whether intentionally or 
with a degree of similarity to it, of which, 
perhaps, the writers were not conscious. 

In Baretti’s Review, which he pub- 
lished in Italy, under the title of 
“ Frusta Letteraria,” it is observed, 

^ When Dr. Blair published his Lectures he 
was inviduously attacked for having omitted his 
censure on Johnson's style, and, on the contrary, 
praising it highly. But bnore that time John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets had appeared, in which 
his style was considerably easier than when he 
wrote The Rambler. It would, therefore, have 
been uncandid in Blahr, even supposing his 
criticism to have been just, to have preserved 
it. B. 

® Probably in an‘* Essay on Imitation ” by Miss 
Aikin(Mrs. Barbauld) in a volumeof miscellaneous 
pieces by'her and Dr. Aikin, in 177^ Croker 


I that Dr. Robertson, the historian, had 
I formed his st^ le upon that of “// cilbbre 
\ ^amuele Johnson'' My frieiSd himself 
1 ^as of that opinion ; for he once said to 
! r le, in a pleasant humour, “ Sir, if 
Robertson’s style be faulty, he owes it to 
: me ; that is, having too many words, and 
those too big ones. ’’ 

I read to him a letter which Lord 
Monboddo had written to me, containing 
some critical remarks upon the style of 
his “Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland.” His Lordship praised the 
very fine passage upon landing at 
Icoimkill ; ® but his own style being ex- 
ceedingly dry and hard, he disapproved 
of the richness of Johnson’s langu^e, and 
of his frequent use of metaphorical ex- 
pressions. Johnson : “ Why, Sir, this 
criticism would be just if in my style, 
superfluous words, or words too big for 
the thoughts, could be pointed out ; but 
this 1 do not believe can be done. For 
instance ; in the passage which Lord 
Monboddo admires, * We were now tread- 
ing that illustrious region,’ the word 
illustrious contributes nothing to the 
mere narration ; for the fact mi^t be told 
without it : but it is not, therefore, super- 
fluous ; for it wakes the mind to peculiar 
attention, where something of more than 
usual importance is to bo presented. 

3 *( We were now treading that illustrious 
island, which was once the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of know- 
ledge and the blessings of religij^. To abstract 
the mind^ from all local erndTiixi* would be im- 
pc^sible, if it were endeavoured, and would be 
foolish if it were possible. Whatever withdraws 
us from the power of our senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, predominate 
over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me, and fiom my 
friends, be such frigid philosophy, as may conduct 
us,^ indifferent and unmovea, over any ground 
which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
virtue.^ The man is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would pot grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” Had our tour pro- 
duced nothing elle but this sublime passage, the 
world must have acknowl^ged that it was not 
made in vain. Sir Joseph Btaks, the present re- 
spectable President of the Ro3ral Society, told me, 
he was so much struck on reading it, that he 
clasped his handf together, and remamed for 
some time in an attitude of silent admiration. 
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* Illustrious 1 ’ — for what ? find then the 
sentence jvoceeds to expand the circuni 
stances connected with Iona. And, Siii 
as to metaphorical expression, that is k 
great excellence in style, when it is usea 
with propriety, for it gives you two ideas 
for one ; — conveys the meaning more 
luminously, and generally with a percep- 
tion of delight.” 

He told me, that he had been asked to 
undertake the new edition of the “ Biogra- 
phia Britannica,” but had declined it ; 
which he afterwards said to me he re- 
gretted. In this regret many will join, 
because it would haVe procured us more 
of Johnson’s most delightful species of 
writing ; and although my friend Dr. 
Kippis has hitherto discharged the task 
judiciously, distinctly, and with more im- 
partiality than might have been expected 
from a Separatist, it were to have been 
wished that the superintendence of this 
literary Temple of Fame had been assigned 
to a friend to the constitution in Church 
and State.” We should not then have 
had it too* much crowded with obscure 
dissenting teachers, doubtless men of 
merit and worth, but not quite to be num- 
bered amongst “ the most eminent per- 
sons who have flourished in Great Britain 
and Irdand.i’ ^ 


1 In this censure, which has been carelessly 
uttered, I carelessly joined. But in justice to Dr. 
Kippis, who with that manly candid ^ood temper 
which marks his character, set me right, I now 
with pleasure retract it ; and I desire it may be 
particularly o bserve d, .*is pointed out by him to 
me that, “ Th^lWlv lives of dissenting Divines, 
in the first four volumes of the second edition of 
the Bio^aphia Britannica^ are those of John 
Abernethy, Thomas Amory, George Benson, 
Hugh Broughton, the learned Puritan, Simon 
Browne, Joseph Boyse of^ Dublin, Thomas 
Cartwright the learned Puritan, and Sdmuel 
Chandler.” The only doubt I have ever heard 
suggested is, whether there should have been an 
arucle of Dr. Amory. But 1 was convinced, and 
am still convinced, that he was entitled to one, 
from the reality of his learning, and the excellent 
and candid nature of his practical writings. 
“ The new lives of clergymen of the Church of 
England, in the same four*volumes, are as 
follows: John Balguy, Edward Bentham, George 
Berkeley Bishop oi^Cloyne, William Berriman, 
Thomas Birch, William Borlase, Thomas Bott, 
James Bradley, Thomas Broughton, John Brown, 
John Burton, Josej^ Butler ^isht^ of Durham. 
Thomaa Carte, Edmund Castell, Edmund 
GUshulL Charles Churchill, .William Clarke, 
Robert Clayton Bishop of Clogher, John Cony- 
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On Saturday, Septejpber 20 , after 
breakfast, when Taylor was gone out to 
his farm. Dr. Johnson and 1 had a serious 
conversation, by ourselves, on melancholy 
and madness; which he was, I always 
thought, erroneously inclined to confound 
together. Melancholy, like “great wit,” 
may be “ near allied to madness ; ” but 
there is, in my opinion, a distinct separa- 
tion between them. When he talked of 
madness, he was to be understood as 
speaking of those who were in any great 
degree disturbed, or, as it is commonly 
expressed, “troubled in mind.” Some 
of the ancient philosophers held, that all 
deviations from right reason were mad- 
ness ; and whoever wishes to see the 
opinions both of ancients and moderns 
upon this subject, collected and illus- 
trated with a variety of curious facts, 
may read Dr. Arnold’s very entertaining 
work.® 

Johnson said, “ A madman loves to be 
with people whom he fears ; not as a dog 
fears the lash ; but of whom he stands in 
awe.” I was struck with the justness of 
this observation. To be with those of 
whom a person, whose mind is wavering 
and dejected, stands in awe, represses 
and composes an uneasy tumult of spirits, 
and consoles him with the contemplation 
of something steady, and at least com- 
paratively great. 

He added : “ Madmen are all sensual 
in the lower stages of the distemper. 
They arc eager for gratifications to soothe 
their minds, and divert their riUealicm 

beare Bishop of Bristol, George Costard, and 
Samuel Croxall. — 1 am not conscious (says 
Kippis) of any partiality in conducting the work. 
1 would not willingly insert a Dissenting Minister 
that does not justly deserve to be noticed, or 
omit an Established Clergyman that does. At 
the .same time, 1 shall not be deterred from in- 
troducing Dissenters into the Bio^aphia, when 
1 am satisfied that they are entitled to that dis- 
tinction, from their writings, learning and 
merit.” Let me add that the expression “A 
friend to the constitution in Chur& and State,” 
was not meant by me, as any reflection upon this 
reverend gentleman, p if he were an enemy to 
the political constitution of his country, as estab- 
lished at the revolution, but, from my steady and 
avowed predilection for a Tory^ was quoted from 
Johnson’s Dictionary, where that distinction is 
so defined. B. 

9 Ohsemtations on Insanity^ by Thomas 
Arnold, M.D. London, 1783 . B. 
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from the miseryc which they suffer : but 
when they grow very ill, pleasure is tpo 
weak for them, and they seek for pain.^ 
Employment, Sir, and hardships prevent 
melancholy. I suppose in all our army 
in America there was not one man who 
went mad.*’ 

We entered seriously upon a question 
of much importance to me, which John- 
son was ple«ascd to consider with friendly 
attention. 1 had long complained to him 
that I felt discontented in Scotland, as 
too narrow a sphere, and that I wished to 
make my chief residence in London, the 
great scene of ambition, instruction, and 
amusement : a scene, which was to me, 
comparatively speaking, a heaven upon 
earth. Johnson : Why, Sir, I never 
knew any one who had such a gust for 
London as you have : and I cannot blame 
you for your wish to live there : yet. Sir, 
were I in your father’s place, I should not 
consent to your settling there ; for I have 
the old feudal notions, and I should be 
afraid that Auchinleck would be deserted, 
as YOU would soon find it more desirable 
to have a country-seat in a better climate. 
I own, however, that to consider it as a 
duty to reside on a family estate is a pre- 
judice ; for we must consider, that work- 
ing-people get employment equally, and 
the produce of the land is sold equally, 
whether a great family resides at home or 
not ; and if the rents of an estate be 
carried to London, they return again in 
the circulation of commerce ; nay. Sir, 
• wd^KiUs^iperhaps allow, that carrying the 
rents to a distance is a good, because it 

1 We read in the Gospels, that those unfortunate 
per^ns who were possessed with evil spirits 
(which, after all, 1 think is the most probable 
cause of madness, as was first suggested to me by 
my respectable friend Sir John PringleJ, had re- 
course to pain, tearing themselvesj and jumping 
sometimes into the fire, sometimes into the water. 
Mr. Seward has furni.shed me with a remarkable 
anecdote in confirmation of Dr. Johnson’s observa- 
tion. A tradefman who had acquired a large 
fortune in London, retired from business, and 
went to live at Worcester. His mind, being 
without its usual occupation, and having nothing 
else to supply its place, preyed upon itself, so that 
existence was a torment to him. At last he was 
Kized with the stone ; and a friend who found him 
in one of its severest fits, having expressed his 
concern, No, no, Sir,” said he, “ doa t pity me ; 
what I now feel is ease, compared with that 
torture of mind from which it relieves me.” B. 


contributes to ^hat circulation. We must 
however, allow, that a welliregulated 
gi'eat family may improve a neighbour- 
h| pd in civility and elegance, and give an 
example of good order, virtue, and piety ; 
and so its residence at home may be of 
much advantage. But if a great family 
be disorderly and vicious, its residence at 
home is very pernicious to a neighbour- 
hood. There is not now the same induce- 
ment to live in the country as formerly ; 
the pleasures of social life are much better 
enjoyed in town ; and there is no longer 
in the country that power and influence 
in proprietors of land which they had in 
old times, and which made the country 
so agreeable to them. The Laird of 
Auchinleck now is not near so great a 
man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a 
hundred years ago. ” 

1 told him, that one of my ancestors 
never went from home without being at- 
tended by thirty men on horseback. 
Johnson’s shrewdness and spirit of in- 
quiry were exerted upon every occasion. 
“ Pray,” said he, “ how did your ancestor 
support his thirty men and thirty horses 
when he went at a distance from home, in 
an age when there was hardly any money 
in circulation?” I suggested the same 
difficulty to a friend who, mentioned 
Douglas’s going to the Holy Land with a 
numerous train of followers. Douglas 
could, no doubt, maintain followers 
enough while living upon his own lands, 
the produce of which supplied them with 
food ; but he could not that food 

to the Holy Land ; and as there was no 
commerce by which he could be supplied 
with money, how could he maintain them 
in forpign countries 

1 suggested a doubt, that if I were to 
reside in London, the exquisite zest with 
which I relished it in occasional visits 
might go off, and I might grow tired of 
it Johnson : “Why, Sir, you find no 

2 Sir ^ames Dofiglas was killed in Spain fight- 
ing against the Saracens, on ^ way to Palestine 
to lay the heart of Robert vruce in the Holy 
Sepulchre. The heart was brought back to 
Scotland and interred under the high altar in 
Melrose Abbey. It is in memory of this expedi- 
tion that the Douglases bear the cognizance of 
a bloody heart surmounted by a crown. Sm 
T ytler’s HM^ry of Scotland^ if. 4 — 6 . 
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maiii at all intellectual, who is willing to 
leave London. No, Sir, wh%n a man isi 
tired of Ldhdon he is tired of life ; for', 
there is in London all that life cani 
afford.” • 

To obviate his apprehension, that by 
settling in London 1 might desert the 
seat of my ancestors, I assured him 
that I had old feudal principles to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm ; and that 1 felt all the 
dulccdo of the natale s> /um. I reminded 
him, that the Laird of Auchinleck had an 
elegant house, in front of which he could 
ride ten miles forward upon his own terri- 
tories, upon which he had upwards of 
six hundred people attached to him ; 
that the family-seat was rich in natural 
romantic beauties of rock, wood, and 
water: and that in my “morn of life” 

I had appropriated the finest descriptions 
in the ancient classics, to certain scenes 
there, which were thus associated in my 
mind. That when all this was considered 
I should certainly pass a part of the year 
at home, and enjoy it the more from 
variety, and from bringing with me a 
share of the intellectual stores of the me- 
tropolis. He listened to all this, and 
kindly “hoped it might be as 1 now 
supposed.” 

He said, a country gentleman should 
bring his lady^to visit London as soon as 
he can, that they may have agreeable 
topics for conversation when they arc by 
themselves. 

As I meditated trying my fortune in 
Westminster Hall, our conversation 
turned upon the profession of the law in 
England. Johnson ; “ You must not 
indulge too sanguine hopes, should you 
be called to our bar. I w'as told, by a 
very sensible lawyer, that there are a 
great many chances against any man’s 
success in the profession of the law ; the 
candidates are so numerous, and those 
who get large practice so few. lie said 
it was by no means true that any man of 
good parts and applicati<|n is sure of 
having business, though he indeed al- 
lowed that if siA:h a man could but 
appear in a few causes, his merit would 
be known, and he would get forward ; 
but that the great risk was, that a man 
might pass half a life-nine in the Courts, , 


and never have an opportunity of shewing 
his abilities. ^ 

We talked of employment being 
absolutely necessary to preserve the mind 
from wearying and growing fretful, 
especially in those who have a tendency 
to melancholy ; and I mentioned 
to him a saying which somebody had 
related of an American savage, who, 
when a European was expatiating on all 
the advantages of money, put this ques- 
tion : “Will it purchase occtipation 
Johnson: “Depend upon it. Sir, this 
saying is too refined for a savage. And, 
Sir, money will purchase occupation ; it 
will purchase all the conveniences of life *, 
it will purchase variety of company; it 
will purchase all sorts of entertainment.” 

1 talked to him of Forster’s “Voyage 
to the South Seas,” which pleased me ; 
but I found he did not like it. “ Sir,” 
said he, “there is a great affectation of 
fine writing in it.” Boswell : “ But he 
carries you along with him.” Johnson : 
“No, Sir; he docs not carry me along 
with him : he leaves me behind him : 
or rather, indeed, he sets me before him ; 
for he makes me turn over many leaves 
at a time.” 

On Sunday, September 12 , we went 
to the church of Ashbourne, w'hich is one 
of the largest and most luminous that I 
have seen in any town of the same size. 
I felt great satisfaction in considering 
that I was supported in my fondness for 
solemn public worship by the general con- 
currence and munificence of mankind. 

I Johnson and Taylor were so dillefeni 
from each other, that 1 vrondered at their 
preserving an intimacy. Their having 
been at school and college together, 
might, in some degree, account for this ; 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished 
me with a stronger reason ; for Johnson 

1 Now, at the distance of fifteen years since this 
conversation passed, the observations which 1 
have had an opportunity of making in West- 
minster Hall, has convinced me, that however 
true the opinion of Dr. Johnson’s legal friend may 
have been s me lime ago, the same certainty of 
success cannot now be promised to the same dis- 
I play of merit. I'he reasons, however, of the rapid 
I rise of some, and the disappointment of others 
equally respectable, are such as it might seem 
invidious to mention, and would require a longer 
detail thanVould be proper for this work. B. 
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mentioned to that he had been told 
by Taylor he was to be his heir. I ^all 
not take upon me to animadvert upon this ; 
but certain it is that Johnson paid great 
attention to Taylor. He now, however, 
said to me : “ Sir, I love him ; but I do 
not love him more ; my regard for him 
does not increase. As it is said in the 
Apocrypha, * his talk is of bullocks. I 
do not suppose he is very fond of my 
comoany. His habits are by no means 
sutnciently clerical : this he knows that 1 
see ; and no man likes to live under the 
eye of perpetual disapprobation.” 

I have no doubt that a good many 
sermons were composed for Taylor by 
Johnson. At this time I found, upon his 
table, a part of one which he had newly 
begun to write : and Condo pro Tayloro 
appears in one of his diaries. When to 
these circumstances we add the internal 
evidence from the power of thinking and 
style in the collection which the Reverend 
Mr. Hayes had published, with the 
signicant title of ** Sermons lejt for publi- 
cation by the Reverend John Taylor, 
LL.D.” our conviction will be com- 
plete. 

I, however, would not have it thought, 
that Dr. Taylor, though he could not 
write like Johnson (as, indeed, who 
could ?), did not sometimes compose 
sermons as good as those which we 
generally have from very respectable 
divines. He shewed me one with notes 
on the margin in Johnson’s hand-writ- 
^d I was present when he read 
another to Johnson, that he might have 
his opinion of it, and Johnson said it was 
“very well.” These, we may be sure, 
were not Johnson’s : for he was above 
little arts, or tricks of deception. 

Johnson was by no means of opinion, 
that every man of a learned profession 
should con-sider it as incumbent upon him, 
or as necessary to his credit, to appear as 
an author. • When, in the ardour of 
ambition for literary fame, I regretted to 
him one day that an eminent judge had 
nothing of it, and therefore would leave 

1 Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii. 25. The whole 
chapter may be read as an admirable illustration 
of the superiority of cultivated mindi over the 
gross andT illiterate. B. 


no perpetual monument of himself to 
posterity; “Alas, Sir,” sai^ Johnson, 
If * what a mass of confusion should we have, 
hf every bishop, and ev^ry judge; every 
lawyer, physician, and divine, were to 
write books.” 

I mentioned to Johnson a respectable 
person of a very strong mind, who had 
little of that tenderness which is common 
to human nature ; as an instance of 
which, when I suggested to him that he 
should invite his son, who had been 
settled ten years in foreign parts, to come 
home and pay him a visit, his answer 
was, “ No, no, let him mind his busi- 
ness.” Johnson; I do not agree with 
him, Sir, in this. Getting money is not 
all a man’s business ; to cultivate kind- 
ness is a valuable part of the business of 
life.” 2 

‘ In the evening, Johnson, being in very 
good spirits, entertained us with several 
characteristical portraits ; I regret that 
any of them escaped my retention and 
diligence. I found from experience, that 
to collect my jfnend’s conversation so as 
to exhibit it with any degree of its 
original flavour, it was necessary to write 
it down without delay. To record his 
sayings, after some distance of time, was 
like preserving or pickling ]png-kept and 
faded fruits, or other vegetables, which, 
when in that state, have little or nothing 
of their taste when fresh. 

1 shall present my readers with a series 
of what I gathered this evening from the 
Johnsonian garden. 

“ My friend, the La Cork, 

had a great desire to mi literary 

character of his family ; ne was a genteel 
man, but did not keep up the dignity 
of his rank. He was so generally civil, 
that nobody thanked him for it.” 

“Did we not hear sc much said of 
Jack Wilkes, we should think more 
highly of his conversation. Jack has a 
great variety of talk. Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has <he manners of a gentle- 
man. But after hearing his name 
sounded from pole to pme as the phoenix 
of convivial felicity, we are disappointed 

9 He means his father. Lord Auchinleck ; and 
the absent son was David, who spent so many 
years in Spain. Croker. 
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in his company. He has ali^ays been at 
me: but I, would do Jack a kindness A 
rather than not. The contest is now' 
over.” i 

“ Garrick’s gaiety of conversation haJ 
delicacy and elegance : Foote makes you 
laugh more ; but P'oote has the air of a 
buffoon paid for entertaining the com- 
pany. He, indeed, well deserves his 
hire.” 

** Colley Cibber once consulted me as to 
one of his birthday odes, a long time be- 
fore it was wanted. I objected very freely 
to several passages. Cibber lost patience, 
and would not read his ode to an end. 
When we had done with criticism, we 
walked over to Richardson’s, the author of 
’Clarissa Harlowe,* and I wondered to 
find Richardson displeased that I ’ did not 
treat Cibber with more respect* Now, 
Sir, to talk of respect for a player I ' 
(smiling disdainfully. ) Boswell : 
“There, Sir, you are always heretical: 
you never will allow merit to a player.” 
JOHNSON: “Merit, Sir, what merit? 
Do you respect a rope-dancer, or a 
ballad-singer ? ” Boswell : ’ ’ No, Sir ; 
but we respect a great player, as a man 
who can conceive lofty sentiments, and 
can express them gracefully.” Johnson : 
“ What,* Sir, ^ fellow who claps a hump 
on his back, and a lump on his leg, and 
cries, */ am Richard the Third V 
Nay, Sir, a ballad-singer is a higher man, 
for he does two things ; he repeats and 
he sings : there is both recitation and 
music in his^^iperformance ; the player 
only recites.” Boswell: “My dear 
Sir ! you may turn anything into ridicule. 
1 allow, that a player of farce is not 
entitled to respect ; he does a little 
thing : but he who can represent exalted 
characters, and touch the noblest pas- 
sions, has very respectable powers : and 
mankind have agreed in admiring 
great talents for the stage. We 
must consider, too, that a great 
player does what very fAv people are 
capable to do ; Bis art is a very rare 
faculty. Who xan repeat Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, ‘To be, or not to be,’ as 
Garrick does it ? ” Johnson : “ Any 
body may. Jemmy, there (a boy about 
eight years old, who was in the room), 


will do it as well in week.” Bos- 
WEJ.L : “ No, no. Sir : and as a proof of 
the merit of great acting, and of the 
value which mankind set upon it, Garrick 
has got 100,000.” Johnson: “Is 
getting 100,000 a proof of excellence ? 
That has been done by a scoundrel 
commissary.” 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I 
was surCf for once, that I had the best 
side of the argument. I boldly main- 
tained the just distinction between a 
tragedian and a mere theatrical droll ; 
between those who rouse our terror and 
pity, and those who only make us laugh. 
“ If,” said I “ Betterton and Foote were to 
walk into this room, you would respect 
Betterton much more than Foote.” 
Johnson: “If Betterton were to walk 
into this room with Foote, Foote would 
soon drive him out of it. Foote, Sir, 
quatenus Foote, has powers superior to 
them all.” 

On Monday, September 22, when at 
breakfast, 1 unguardedly said to Dr. 
Johnson, “ I wish I saw you and Mrs. 
Macaulay together.” He grew very 
angry ; and after a pause, while a cloud 
gathered on his brow, he burst out, 
“No, Sir ; you would not see us quarrel, 
to make you sport. Don’t you know 
that it is very uncivil to pit two people 
against one another?” Then, checking 
himself, and wishing to be more gentle, 
he added, “ I do not say you should be 
hanged or drowned for this ; but it is 
very uncivil.” Dr. Taylor thoughtJiiabiil 
the wrong, and spoke to him privately of 
it ; but I afterwards acknowledged to 
Johnson that I was to blame, for I 
candidly owned, that I meant to express a 
desire to see a contest between Mrs. 
Macaulay and him ; but then I knew how 
the contest would end ; so that I was to 
see him triumph. Johnson : “ Sir, you 
cannot be sure how a contest will end ; and 
no man has a right to engage people in 
a dispute by which their passions may be 
inflamed, and they may part with bitter 
resentment against each other. I would 
sooner keep company with a man from 
whom 1 must guard my pockets, than 
with a ^an who contrives to bring me 
into a dispute with somebody that he 
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may hear it. ^.This is the great fault 

of ^(naming one of our friends), 

endeavouring to introduce a subject upon 
which he knows two people in the com- 
pany differ.” Boswell : “ But he told 
me, Sir, he does it for instruction.” 
Johnson: “Whatever the motive be. 
Sir, the man who does so, does very 
wrong. He has no more right to instruct 
himself at such risk, than he has to 
make two people fight a duel, that he 
may learn how to defend himself.” 

He found great fault with a gentleman of 
our acquaintance for keeping a bad table. 
“Sir,” said he, “when a man is invited 
to dinner, he is disappointed if he does 
not get something good. I advised Mrs. 
Thrale, who has no card-parties at her 
house, to give sweet-meats, and such 
good things in an evening as are not 
commonly given, and she would find 
company enough come to her : for every- 
body loves the palate to have things 
which please put in their way, without 
trouble or preparation. ” Such was his 
attention to the minutia of life and 
manners. 

He thus characterized the Duke of | 
Devonshire, grandfather of the present j 
representative of that very respectable 
family : “ He was not a man of superior 
abilities, but he was a man strictly faithful 
to his word. If, for instance, he had 
promised you an acorn, and none had 
grown that year in his woods, he would 
not have contented himself with that 
e)iSUiS(W» he would have sent to Denmark 
for it. So unconditional w'as he in keep- 
ing his word ; so high as to the point of 
honour.” This was a liberal testimony 
from the Tory Johnson to the virtue of a 
great Whig nobleman. 

Mr. Burke’s “ Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol, on the affairs of America,” being 
mentioned, Johnson censured the com- 
position much, and he ridiculed the 
definition df a free government, viz. 

“ For any practical pupose, it is what the 
people think so.” — “ I will let the King 
of France govern me on those conditions ” 
said he, “for it is to be governed just as I 
please.” And when Dr. Taylor talked 

1 Langton is no doubt meant here,tand in the 
next paragraph. Croker. 


of a girl being sent to a parish work- 

i ouse, and a^ed how much sl^ could be 
bliged to work, “ Why,” said Johnson, 

[ as much as is reasonable : and what 
» that ? as much as she thinks reason- 
able.” 

Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry 
me to see Ham, a romantic scene, now 
belonging to a family of the name of 
Port, but formerly the seat of the Con- 
greves. ^ I suppose it is well described 
in some of the Tours. Johnson described 
it distinctly and vividly, at which 1 could 
not but express to him my wonder ; be- 
cause, though my eyes, as he observed, 
were better than his, I could not by any 
means equal him in representing visible 
objects. I said, the difference between 
us in this respect was as that between a 
man who has a bad instrument, but plays 
\^ell on it, and a man who has a good 
instrument, on which he can play very 
imperfectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre, 
surrounded with hills covered with 
woods, and walks neatly formed along 
the side of a rocky steep, on the quarter 
next the house, with recesses under pro- 
jections of rock, overshadowed with 
trees ; in one of which recesses, w'c were 
told, Congreve wrote his “ OJd Ba^'helor.” 
We viewed a remarkable natural curiosity 
at Ham ; two rivers bursting near each 
other from the rock, not from immediate 
springs, but after having run for many 
miles under ground. Plott, in his 
“History of StaffordsW-w^” gives an 
account of this curiosity ; but Johnson 
I would not believe it, though we had the 
attestation of the gardener, who said, he 
had put in corks, where the river Many* 
sinks into the ground, and had 
catched them in a net, placed before one 
of the openings where the water bursts 
out. Indeed, such subterraneous courses 
: of water are found in various parts of our 
globe.® 

Talking of D.*. Johnson’s unwillingness 
to believe extraordinary^hings, I ventured 

^ It had belonged to the Ports time out of 
mind ; but Congreve used to visit there, and a 
bench in the garden was shown as his fikvourite 
seat. Croker, 

® See Plott’s History of Staffordshire, p. 889, 
and the authorities referred to by him. B. 
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to say, “ Sir, you come n^r Hume*s 
argument against miracles, ^That it is 
more probable witnesses should lie, or 
be mistaken, than that they should 
happen.* ’* Johnson : “ Why, Sir, 

Hume, taking the proposition simply, is 
right. But the Christian revelation is 
not proved by the miracles alone, but as 
connected with prophecies, and with the 
doctrines in confirmation of which the 
miracles were wrought.” 

He repeated his observation, that the 
differences among Christians arc really 
of no consequence. “For instance,** 
said he, “if a Protestant objects to a 
Papist, ‘You worship images;* the 
Papist can answer, *I do not insist on 
your doing it ; you may be a very good 
Papist without it : I do it only as a help 
to my devotion.* ’* I said, the great 
article of Christianity is the revelation' 
of immortality. Johnson admitted it 
was. 

In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, 
who was on a visit at Dr. Taylor*s, 
attempted to dispute with Johnson in 
favour of Mungo Campbell, who shot 
Alexander, Earl of Eglinton, upon his 
having fallen, when retreating from his 
Lordship who he believed was about to 
seize his gun, he had threatened to do. 
He said, he should have done just as 
Campbell did. Johnson: “Whoever 
would do as Campbell did, deserves to 
to be hanged ; not that I could, as a 
juryman, have found him legally guilty 
of murder; bLiiil am glad they found 
means to convict him.** The gentleman- 
farmer said,*’ “ A poor man has as much 
honour as a rich man : and Campbell 
had that to defend. ” J ohnson exclaimed, 
“A poor man has no honour.” TLc 
E nglish yeoman, not dismayed, pro- 
ceeded: “Lord Eglinton was a damned 
fool to run on upon Campbell, after being 
warned that Campbell would shoot him 
if he did.** Johnson, who could not 
bear any thing like swesfring, angrily 
replied, “He was^/i^/ a damned fool: 
he only thought too well of Campbell. 
He did not iSlieve Campbell would be 
such a damned scoundrel, as to do so 
damned a thing.** His emphasis on 
damned^ accompanied with frowning 


looks, reproved his oppon^^nt’s want of 
iUccorum in his presence.^ 

/ Ta/king of the danger of being mortified 
oy rejection, when making approaches to 
She acquaintance of the great, I observed, 
“ I am, however, generally for trying, 
‘Nothing venture, nothing have.”* 
Johnson : “Very true. Sir ; but I have 
always been more afraid of failing, than 
hopeful of success. ** And, indeed, though 
he had all just respect for rank, no 
man ever less courted the favour of the 
great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, 
Johnson seemed to be more uniformly 
social, cheerful, and alert, than I had 
almost ever seen him. He was prompt on 
great occasions and on small. Taylor, who 
praised every thing of his own to excess, 
in short, “ whose geese were all swans,” 
us the proverb says, expatiated on the 
excellence of his bull-dog, which, he told 
us, was “perfectly well shaped.” John- 
son, after examining the animal atten- 
tively, thus repressed the vain-glory of 
our host: — “No, Sir, he is not well 
shaped ; for there is not the quick transi- 
tion from the thickness of the forepart, to 
the tenuity — the thin part — behind, — 
which a bull-dog ought to have.** This 
tenuity was the only hard word that I 
heard him use during this interview, and 
it will be observed, he instantly put 
another expression in its place. Taylor 
said a small bull-dog was as good as a 
large one. Johnson: “No, Sir; for, 
in proportion to his size, he has strcmtl^t, 
and your argument would prove, tnat a 
good bull-dog may be as small as a 
mouse.” It was amazing how he entered 
with perspicuity and keenness upon every 
thing that occurred in conversation. 
Most men, whom I know, would no 
more think of discussing a question 
about a bull-dog, than of attacking a 
bull. 

I cannot allow any fragment* whatever 
that floats in my memory concerning the 

1 Campbell was an exciseman who had caught 
one of Lord Eglinton's servants smuggling. He 
was trespassing on his lordship’s grounds, after 
having been expressly warned off, when the affair 
happened. The day after his trial Campbell 
hanged himself in prison. Ann, Reg, xiii. sso. 
Dr Hilt. 
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»eat subject^of this work to be lostlning to fa?.. Johnson: “There must 
Though a small particular majr appearf; be a diseased mind, where there is a fail- 
trifling to some, it will be relished bw ure of memory at seventy. A man’s head, 
others ; while every little spark addsjl Sir, must be morbid, if he fails so soon.” 


something to the general blaze ; and to 
please the true, candid, warm admirers of 
Johnson, and in any degree increase the 
splendour of his reputation, I bid defiance 
to the shafts of ridicule, or even of malig- 
nity. Showers of them have been dis- 
charged at my “Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides ; ” yet it still sails unhurt along 
the stream of time, and as an attendant 
upon Johnson, 

" Pursues the triumph, and partakes the gale.*' 

One morning after breakfast, when the 
sun shone bright, we walked out together 
and “ pored ’’for some time with placid 
indolence upon an artificial water-fall, 
which Dr. Taylor had made by building 
a strong dyke of stone across the river 
behind the garden. It was now some- 
what obstructed by branches of trees and 
other rubbish, which had come down the 
river, and settled close to it. Johnson, 
partly from a desire to see it play more 
freely, and partly from that inclination to 
activity which will animate, at times, the 
most inert and sluggish mortal, took a 
long pole which was lying on a bank, and 
pu£ed down several parcels of this wreck 
with painful assiduity, while I stood 
quietly by, wondering to behold the sage 
thus curiously employed, and smiling 
with a humorous satisfaction each time 
^Wscirtie carried his point. He worked 
till he was quite out of breath ; and having 
found a large dead cat so heavy that he 
could not move it after several efforts, 

“ Come,” said he (throwing down the j 
pole), you shall take it now ; ” which I 
accordingly did, and being a fresh man, 
soon made the cat tumble over the cascade. 
This may be laughed at as too trifling to 
record ; but it is a small characteristic trait 
in the Flemish picture which I give of my 
friend, and in which, therefore, I mark 
the most minute particulars. And let it 
be remembered, that “ ^Esop at play ” is 
one of the instructive apolo^es of 
antiquity. 

. I mentioned an old gentlemiui of our 
acquaintance whose memory was begin- 


My friend, being now himself sixty-eight, 
might think thus : but I imagine, that 
threescore and ten, the Psalmist’s period 
of sound human life in later ages, may 
have a failure, though there be no disease 
in the constitution. 

Talking of Rochester’s Poems, he said, 
he had given them to Mr. Steevens to 
castrate for the edition of the poets, to 
which he was to write Prefaces. Dr. 
Taylor (the only time I ever heard him 
say anything witty observed, that “If 
Rochester had been castrated himself, 
his exceptionable poems would not have 
been written.” I asked if Burnet had 
/lot given a good Life of Rochester. 
Johnson: “We have a good Death: 
there is not much Life.** I asked whether 
Prior’s poems were to be printed entire : 
Johnson said, they were. I mentioned 
Lord Hailes’s censure of Prior, in his 
Preface to a collection of “ Sacred 
Poems,” bjr various hands, published by 
him at Edinburgh a great many years 
ago, where he mentions, “ Those impure 
tales which will be the eternal opprobrium 
of their ingenious author/’ Johnson : 

Sir, Lord Hailes has forgot. There is 
nothing in Prior that will excite to lewd- 
ness. If Lord Hailes thinks there is, he 
must be more combustible than other 
people.” I instanced the tale of “ Paulo 
Purganti and his Wifc^’ Johnson : 
“ Sir, there is nothing there, but that his 
wife wanted to be kissed, when poor 
Paulo was out of pocket. No, Sir, Prior 
is f lady’s book. No lady is ashamed to 
have it standing in her library.” 

The hypochondriac disorder being men- 
tioned, Dr. Johnson did not think it so 
common as I supposed. “Dr. Taylor,” 
said he, “ is the same one day as another. 
Burke and Reynolds are the same. 
Beauclerk, ei^cept when in pain, is the 
same. I am not so m^iself ; but this I do 
not mention commonly.” 

1 complained of a wretched changeful- 

1 I am told, that Horace, Earl of Orford, hasa 
collection eXhon mots by persons who never said 
but one. B« 
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ness, so that I could not preserve, for 
any long continuance, the sa'fttie views of j 
anything. ?t was most comfortable to me ' 
to experience, in Dr. Johnson’s company, 
a relief from this uneasiness. His steady^ 
vigorous mind held firm before me those 
objects which my own feeble and tremu- 
lous imagination frequently presented, in 
such a wavering state, that my reason 
could not judge well of them. 

Dr. Johnson advised me to-day, to have 
as many books about me as I could ; 
that 1 might read upon any subject upon 
which 1 had a desire for instruction at the 
time. * ‘ What you read said he, 

“you will remember; but if you have 
not a book immediately ready, and the 
subject moulds in your mind, it is a 
chance if you have again a desire to study 
it.” He added, “ If a man never has an 
eager desire for instruction, he should 
prescribe a task for himself. But it is 
better when a man reads from immediate 
inclination.” 

He repeated a good many lines of 
Horace’s Odes, while we were in the 
chaise ; I remember particularly the ode 

Eheu^ fugaces'^ 

He said, the dispute as to the compar- 
ative excellence of Homer or Virgil ^ was 
inaccurate. “We must consider,” said 
he, “ whfethei* Homer was not the great- 
est poet, though Virgil may have pro- 
duced the finest poem. Virgil was in- 
debted to Homer for the whole invention 
of the structure of an epic poem, and for 
many of his b^^ies. ’’ 

He told me, mat Bacon was a favourite 
author with him ; but he had never read 
his works till he was compiling the 
English Dictionary, in which he said, I 
might see Bacon ve^ often quoted. \Ir. 
Seward recollects his having mentioned, 
that a dictionary of the English language 
might be compiled from Bacon’s writings 
alone, and that he had once an intention of 

1 I am informed by Mr. Langton, that a great 
many years ago he was present ^en this question 
was agitated betwe^ Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Burke; and, to u% Johnson’s phrase, they 
*' talked their best ; ” Johnson for Homer, Burke 
for Virgil. It may well be supposed to have been 
one of the ablest and most brilliant contests that 
ever was eidiibited. How much must we regret 
that it has not been preserved. B. 


giving an edition of Bacon, at least of 
his English works, and witting the Life 
of th tt great man. Had he executed this in- 
tention, there can be no doubt that he would 
have done it in a most masterly manner. 
Mallet’s “ Life of Bacon ” has no incon- 
siderable merit as an acute and elegant dis- 
sertation relative to its subject ; but 
Mallet’s mind was not comprehensive 
enough to embrace the vast extent of 
Lord Verulam’s genius and research. 
Dr. Warburton therefore observed, with 
witty justness, “That Mallet in his 
‘ Life of Bacon ’ had forgotten that he 
was a philosopher; and if he should 
write the Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, which he had undertaken to 
do, he would probably forget that he was 
a general.” 

Wishing to be satisfied what degree of 
truth there was in a story which a friend 
of Johnson’s and mine had told me to his 
disadvantage, I mentioned it to him in 
direct terms ; and it was to this effect : 
that a gentleman who had lived ii\ great 
intimacy with him, shewn him much &nd- 
ness, and even relieved him from a 
spunging-house, having afterwards fallen 
into bad circumstances, was one day, when 
Johnson was at dinner with him, seized 
for debt, and carried to prison ; that 
Johnson sat still undisturbed, and went 
on eating and drinking ; upon which the 
|. gentleman’s sister, who was present, 
could not suppress her indignation : 
“What, Sir,” said she, “ are you so un- 
feeling, as not even to offer to go to my 
brother in his distress ; you who’^fent ‘ 
been so much obliged to him ? ” And 
that Johnson answered, “ Madam, I owe 
him no obligation ; what he did for me 
he would have done for a dog.” 

Johnson assured me, that the story was 
absolutely false : but like a man conscious 
of being in the right, and desirous of 
completely vindicating himself from such 
a charge, he did not arrogantly rest on a 
mere denial, and on his general character, 
but proceeded thus : — “Sir, I was very 
intimate with that gentleman, and was 
once relieved by him from an arrest ; but 1 
never was present when he was arrested, 
never knew that he was arrested, and 
I believe he never was in difficulties 
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after the time when he relieved me. I 
loved him mvch : yet, in talking of his 
general character, I may have said, thoughj 
I do not remember that I ever did say so, 
that as his generosity proceeded from nol 
principle, but was a part of his profusion,' 
he would do for a dog what he would do 
for a friend : but I never applied this 
remark to any particular instance, and 
certainly not to his kindness to me. If a 
profuse man, who does not value his 
money, and gives a large sum to a whore, 
gives half as much, or an equally large 
sum to relieve a friend, it cannot be es- 
teemed as virtue. This was all that I 
could say of that gentleman ; and, if said 
at all, it must have been said after his 
death. Sir, I would have gone to the 
world’s end to relieve him. The remark 
.about the dog, if made by me, was such 
a sally as might escape one when paint- 
ing a man highly. ” ^ 

On Tuesday, September 23, Johnson 
was remarkably cordial to me. It being 
necessary for me to return to Scotland 
soon, I had fixed on the next day for my 
setting out, and I felt a tender concern at 
the thought of parting with him. He 
had, at this time, frankly communicated 
to me many particulars, which are inserted 
in this work in their proper places ; and 
once, when I happened to mention that 
the expense of my jaunt would come to 
much more than I had computed, he said, 
“ Why, Sir, if the expense were to be an 
inconvenience, you would have reason to 
regret it : but, if you have had the money 
fevepend, I know not that you could have 
purchased as much pleasure with it in any 
other way.” 

During this interview at Ashbourne, 
Johnson and I frequently talked with 
wonderful pleasure of mere trifles which 
had occurred in our tour to the Hebrides ; 
for it had left a most agreeable and lasting 
impression upon his mind. 

He found fault with me for using the 
phrase to \iiake money. “ Don’t you see,” 
said he, “the impropriety of it? To 
make money is to coin it : you should say 
money.” The phrase, however, is, I 

1 It appears that the friend who told the story 
was Beauclerk, and the gentleman arrestea 
Henry Hervey. Creker, 


think, pretty current.^ But Johnson was 
at all time^'jealous of infractions upon the 
genuine English language, *and prompt 
to repress colloquial barbarisms ; such as 
pledging my self y for undertaking; lincy 
for department or branchy as the civil lincy 
the banking line. He was particularly 
indignant against the almost universal use 
of the word idea in the sense of notion or 
opiniony when it is clear that idea can 
only signify something of which an image 
can be formed in the mind. We may 
have an idea or image of a mountain, a 
tree, a building ; but we cannot surely 
have an idea or image of an argument or 
proposition. Yet we hear the sages of 
the law “ delivering their ideas upon the 
question under consideration ; ” and the 
first speakers in Parliament “ entirely 
coinciding in the idea which has been ably 
rstated by an honourable member ; ” — or 
“reprobating an idea unconstitutional, 
and fraught with the most dangerous con- 
sequences to a great and free country.” 
Johnson called this “modern cant.” 

I perceived that he pronounced the word 
heardy as if spelt with a double Cy heerd^ 
instead of sounding it herdy as is most 
usually done. He said, his reason was, 
that if it were pronounced htrdy there 
would be a single exception from the En- 
glish pronunciation of thb syllable eary 
and he thought it better not to have that 
exception. 

He praised Grainger’s “ Ode on Soli- 
tude,” in Dodsley’s collection, and re- 
peated, with great energy the exordium : 

'* O Solitude, romantic maid, 

Whether by nodding towers you tread ; 

Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes’ clifted side. 

Or by the Nile's coy source abide ; 

Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From Hecla view the thawing deep ; 

Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

Tadmor’s marble waste survey.” 

observing, “ This, Sir, is very noble.” 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, 
and two others, ent^tained themselves 

3 Johnson himself admits it in this sense in his 
Dictionary : " To make , to raise a profit from 
anything^ with an example from Shakespeare 
(Measure for Afeasurst iv, 3). ''He made five 
marks ready money.” Croker. 
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and the company with a great number of 
tunes on the fiddle. JohnsAn desired trt 
have “ Lfct ambition fire thy mind,* 
played over a^ain, and appeared to give a 
patient attention to it ; though he owneii 
to me that he was very insensible to the 
power of music. I told him that it af- 
fected me to such a degree, as often to 
agitate my nerves painfully, producing in 
my mind alternate sensations of pathetic 
dejection, so that I was ready to shed 
tears ; and of daring resolution, so that I 
was inclined to rush into the thickest 
part of the battle. “ Sir,’* said he, “I 
should never hear it, if it made me such a 
fool.” 

Much of the effect of music, I am satis- 
fied, is owing to the association of ideas. 
That air, which instantly and irresistibly 
excites in the Swiss, when in a foreign 
land, the maladie du pais^ has, I am told, 
no intrinsic power of sound. And I know 
from my own experience, that Scotch 
reels, though brisk, make me melancholy, 
because 1 used to hear them in my early 
years, at a time when Mr. Pitt called for 1 
soldiers “from the mountains of the 
north,” and numbers of brave High- 
landers were going abroad, never to return. 
Whereas the airs in ‘ ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,” many of which arc very soft, 
never Tail 'to render me gay, because 
they are associated with the warm sen- 
sations and high spirits of London. 
— This evening, while some of the tunes 
of ordinary composition were played with 
no great skill,^y frame was agitated, and 
I was consciofc of a generous attachment 
to Dr. Johnson, as my preceptor and j 
friend, mixed with an affectionate regret 
that he was an old man, whom I should 
probably lose in a short time. I thought 
I could defend him at the point of my 
sword. My reverence and affection for 
him were in full glow. I said to him, 
“ My dear Sir, we must meet every year, 
if you don’t quarrel with me.” Johnson : 
^'Nay, Sir, you are more, likely to quarrel 
with me, than I with yOu. My regard 
for you is greater almost than I have 
words to express ; but I do not choose to 
be always repeating it ; write it down in 
the first leaf of your pocket-book, and 
never doubt of it again.* 


I talked to him of misery being the 
“ doom of man,” in this life, as displayed 
in his “Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
Yet I observed that things were done up- 
on the supposition of happiness; grand 
houses were built, fine gardens were made, 
splendid places of public amusement were 
CO trived, and crowded with company. 
Johnson : “ Alas, Sir, these are all only 
struggles for happiness. When I first en- 
tered Ranclagh, it gave an expansion and 
gay sensation to my mind, such as I 
never experienced any where else. But, 
as Xerxes wept when he viewed his im- 
mense army, and considered that not one 
of that great multitude would be alive a 
hundred years afterwards, so it went to 
my heart to consider that there was not 
one in all that brilliant circle, that was 
not afraid to go home and think ; but that 
the thoughts of each individual there, 
would be distressing when alone.” This 
reflection was experimentally just. The 
feeling of languor, ^ which succeeds the 
animation of gaiety, is itself a very severe 
pain ; and when the mind is then vacant, 
a thousand disappointments and vexa- 
tions rush in and excruciate. Will not 
many even of my fairest readers allow this 
to be true ? 

I suggested, that being in love, and 
flattered with hopes of success ; or having 
some favourite scheme in view for the next 
day, might prevent that wretchedness of 
which we had been talking. Johnson : 
“Why, Sir, it may sometimes be so as 
you suppose ; but my conclusion is in 
general but too true.” 

While Johnson and I stood in c 
conference by ourselves in Dr. Taylor s 
garden, at a pretty late hour in a serene 
autumn night, looking up to the heavens, 
I directed the discourse to the subject of 
a future state. My friend was in a placid 
and most benignant frame of mind. “ Sir, ” 

1 Pope mentions, 

Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair.” 

But 1 recollect a couplet quite apposite to my 
subject in Virtue^ an Ethic Epistle^ a beautiful 
and instructive poem, by an anonymous writer, 
in 1758; who, treating of pleasure in excess, 
says, 

” Till languor, suffering on the rack of bliss. 

Confe'-s that man was never made for this.'* B. 
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said he, ****1 do not imagine that all things 
will be made clear to us immedia^tel^ after 
death, but that the ways of Providence 
will be explained to us vexy gradually.” 
I ventured to ask him whether, although 
the words of some texts of Scripture 
seelhed strong in support of the dreadful 
doctrine of an eternity of punishment, 
we might not hope that the denunciation 
was figurative, and would not literally be 
executed. Johnson: “Sir, you are to 
consider the intention of punishment 
in a future state. We have no reason 
to be sure that we shall then be no longer 
liable to offend against God. We do 
not know that even the angels are quite 
in a state of security ; nay, we know that 
some of them have fallen. It may there- 
fore, perhaps, be necessary, in order to 
preserve both men and angels in a state of 
rectitude, that they should have continu- 
ajly before them the punishment of those 
who have deviated from it ; but we may 
hope that by some other means a fall fVom 
rectitude may be prevented. Some of the 
texts of Scripture upon this subject, are, 
as you obser\'e, yndeed strong ; but 
they may admit of a mitigated inter- 
pretation.” He talked to me upon this 
awful and delicate question in a gentle 
tone, and as if afraid to be decisive. 

After supper 1 accompanied him to his 
apartment, and at my request he dictated 
to me an argument in favour of the negro 
who was then claiming his liberty, in an 
action in the Court of Session in Scot- 
land. He had always been very zealous 
aglRnST slavery in every form, in which I 
with all deference thought that he dis- 
covered “a zeal without knowledge.” 
Upon one occasion, when in company 
with some very grave men at Oxford, his 
toast was, “ Here's to the next insurrec- 
tion of the negroes in the West Indies.” 
His violent prejudice against our West 
Indian and American settlers appeared 
whenever there was an opportunity. 
Towards the conclusion of his “ Taxa- 
tion no Tyranny,” he says, “How is 
it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? ” 
and in his conversation with Mr. Wilkes ^ 
he asked, “Where did Beckford and 
^ See p. 38a, and note a. t 


Trecefhick learn English?” That 
Trecothick OUuld both speak 'and write 
Hood English is well known# I mj^lf 
was favoured withhis correspondence con- 
ferning the brave Corsicans. And that '* 
Beckford could speak it with, a spirit of 
honest resolution even to his Majesty, as 
his “faithful Lord-Mayor of Londpn,” 
is commemorated by the noble monument 
erected to him in Guildhall. 

The argument dictated by Dr. Johnson, 
was as follows ; 

I 

*'It must be agreed that in most ages many 
countries havfc had part of their inhabitants in a 
state of slavery ; yet it vemp be doubted whether 
slavery can ever be supposed the natural condition 
of man. It is impossible not to conceive that men 
in their original state were equal ; and very diffi- 
cult to imagine how one would be subjected to 
another but by violent compulsion. An individual 
may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by a crime ; but 
he cannot by that crime forfeit the liberty of his 
cmldren. What is true of a criminal .seems true 
likewise of a captive. A man may accrat life from 
a conquering enemy on condition of perpetual 
servitude ; but it is very doubtful whether he can 
entail that servitude on his descendants ; for no 
man can stipulate without commission for another. 
The condition which he himself accepts, his son or 
grandson perhaps would have rejected. If we 
.should admit, what perhaps may with more reason 
be denied, that there are certain relations between 
man and man which may make slavery necessary 
and just, yet it can never be proved that he who 
is now suing for his freedom ever stood in any of 
those relations. He is certainly subject by no law, 
but that of violence, to his present master ; who 
pretends no claim to his obedience, but that he 
bought him from a merchant of slaves, whose 
right to sell him never was examined. It is 
said that according to the constitutions of Jamaica 
he was legally enslaved ; these constitutions are 
merely positive ; and apparently injurious to the 
rights of mankind, because wliln er is exposed to 
sale is condemned to slavery without impeal ; by 
whatever fraud or violence he might have been 
originally brought into the mercbant’s power. In 
our own time princes have been sold, by wretches 
to whose care they were intrusted, that they might 
have^a European education ; but when once they 
were brought to a market in the plantations, little 
would avail either their dignity or their wrongs. 
The laws of Jamaica afford a negro no redress. 
His colour is considered as a sufficient testimony 
against him. It is to be lamented that moral 
right should ever give way to political con- 
venience. But if temptations of inte-est are 
sometimes too string for human virtue, let us at 
least retain a virtue where there is no temptation ■ 
to quit it. In the present ci^e there is apparent 
right on one side, and no convenience on the other. 

. Inhabitants of this island can neither gain riches 
nor power by taking aw^ the liberty of any part 
of the human species. The sum of the argument • 
is this:— No man is hy nature the property of 
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anotaer : l^e defendant is, therefore, by nature 
free : The rights of nature must be some fray for- 
feited before they can be justlg taken awa^ 
That the defendant has by any act forfeited th| 
rights of natA-e we require to be proved ; and if 
no proof of such forfeiture can be ^iven, we doubt 
not but the justice of the court will declare hiri 
free.” I 

I record Dr. Johnson’s argument fairly 
upon this particular case ; where, perhaps, 
he was in the right. But 1 beg leave to 
enter my most solemn protest against his 
general doctrine with respect to the Slave 
Trade, For 1 will resolutely say — that 
his unfavourable notion of it was owing 
to prejudice, and imperfect or false in- 
formation. The w^ and dangerous at- 
tempt which has for some time been per- 
sisted in to obtain an act of our Legislature 
to abolish so very important and necessary 
a branch of commercial interest, must 
have been crushed at once, had not the 
insignificance of the zealots who vainly 
took the lead in it, made the vast body 
of planters, merchants, and others, whose 
immense properties Jire involved in that 
trade, reasonably enough suppose that 
there could be no danger. The en- 
couragement which the attempt has re- 
ceived excites my wonder and indigna- 
tion ; and though some men of superior 
abilities have supported it — whether from 
a love of temporary popularity, when 
prosperous, or a love of general mischief 
when desperate, — my opinion is unshaken. 
To abolish a status, which in all ages 
God has sanctioned, and man has con- 
tinued, would not only be robbery to an 
innumerable class of our fellow-subjects ; 
but it would T* extreme cruelty to the 
African savages, a portion of whom it 
saves from massacre, or intolerable bond- 
age in their own country, and introduces 
into a much happier stale of life ; especi- 
ally now when their passage to the West 
Indies and their treatment there is hu- 
manely regulated. To abolish this trade 
would be to 

** shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 

Whatever may have pas|pd elsewhere 
concerning it, the House of Lords is 
wise and independvit : 

Intaminatis fulget honoribus ; 

Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis auTse. 

(Hor. Od. iiii a.) 


I have read, conversed, and thought 
much upon the subject, gJoA. would re- 
commend to all who are capable of con- 
viefron, an excellent tract by my learned 
and ingenious friend John Ranby, Esq., 
entitled “Doubts on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade.” To Mr. Ranby’s 
“Doubts,” I will apply Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke’s expression in praise of a 
Scotch Law Book, called “ Dirleton’s 
Doubts ; ” “ His Doubts,*^ said his Lord- 
ship, “ arc better than most people’s 
Certainties. ” 

When I said now to Johnson, that I 
was afraid I kept him too late up, “ No, 
Sir,” said he, “1 don’t care though I sit 
all night with you.” This was an ani- 
mated speech from a man in his sixty- 
ninth year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease 
him as I ought to have been, I know not 
but this vigil might have been fulfilled ; 
but I unluckily entered upon the contro- 
versy concerning the right of Great 
Britain to tax America, and attempted to 
argue in favour of our fellow-sut^ects on 
the other side of the Atlantic. I insisted 
that America might be very well governed, 
and made to yield sufficient revenue by 
the means of influence, as exemplified in 
Ireland, while the people might be pleased 
with the imagination of their participating 
of the British Constitution, by having a 
body of representatives without whose 
consent money could not be exacted from 
them. Johnson could not bear my thus 
opposing his avowed opinion, which he 
had exerted himself with an ex^sae^w 
degree of heat to enforce ; and the violent 
agitation into which he was thrown, 
while answering, or rather reprimanding 
me, alarmed me so, that I heartily re- 
pented of my having unthinkingly intro- 
duced the subject. I myself, however, 
grew warm, and the change was great 
from the calm state of philosophical dis- 
cussion in which we had a little before 
been pleasingly employed. • 

I talked of the corruption of the British 
Parliament, in which I alleged that any 
question, however unreasonable or unjust, 
might be carried by a venal majority ; 
and I spoke with high admiration of the 
Roman Senate, as if composed of men 
V F 
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sincerely desirous to resolve what they 
should think best for their country. My 
friend would allow no such character to 
the Roman Senate : and he maintained 
that the British Parliament was not cor- 
rupt, and that there was no occasion to 
corrupt its members ; asserting, that 
there was hardly ever any question of 
great importance before Parliament, any 
question in which a man might not very 
well vote either upon one side or the other. 
He said there had been none in his time 
except that respecting America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which 
was produced by my want of caution ; and 
he was not then in the humour to slide 
into easy and cheerful talk. It therefore 
so happened, that we were after an hour 
or two very willing to separate and go to 
bed. 

On Wednesday, September 24 , I went 
into Dr Johnson’s room before he got up, 
and finding that the storm of the preceding 
night was quite laid, I sat down upon his 
bed-side, and he talked with as much 
readiness and good humour as ever. He 
recommended to me to plant a consider- 
able part of a largtf moorish farm which 
1 had purchased, and he made several 
calculations of the expense and profit ; for 
he delighted in exercising his mind on the 
science of numbers. He pressed upon 
me the importance of planting at the first 
in a very sufficient manner, quoting the 
saying ‘ ‘ Jn bello mn licet bis errare . and 
adding, “this is equally true in planting.” 

I spoke with gratitude of Dr, Taylor’s 
llAf^tality ; and as evidence that it was 
not on account of his good table alone that 
Johnson visited him often, I mentioned 
a little anecdote which had escaped my 
friend’s recollection, and at hearing which 
repeated, he smiled. One evening, when 
I was sitting with him, Frank delivered 
this message : ** Sir, Dr. Taylor sends his 
compliments to you, and begs you will 
dine with him to-morrow. He has got a 
hare.” — “'My compliments,” said John- 
son, “and I’ll dine with him — hare or 
rabbit.” 

After breakfast 1 departed, and pur- 
sued my journey northwards. I took my 
post-chaise from the Green Man, a very 
good inn at Ashbourne, the mistress of 


which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, 
r«urtseying ^ry low, presented me with 
f^n en^^raving of the sign of her house ; 
to which she had subjoined, in her own 
handwriting, an address in such singular 
fimplicity of style, that I have preserved 
it pasted upon one of the boards of my 
original Journal at this time, and shall 
here insert it for the amusement of my 
readers : 

KILLINGLEV^S duty waits 
upon Mr, Boswell, is exceedingly obliged 
to him for this favour ; whenever he 
comes this 7vay, hopes for a continuance 
of the same, WmW Mr, Bosivell name 
the house to his extensive acquaintance, it 
would be a singular favour conferred on 
one who has it not in her power to make 
any other return hut her most grateful 
thanks, and sincerest prayers for his hap' 
^iness in time, and in a blessed eternity, 

“ Tuesday morn,'' 

F rom this meeting at Ashbourne I de- 
rived a considerable accession to my 
Johnsonian store. I communicated my 
original Journal to Sir William Forbes, 
in whom I have always placed deserved 
confidence ; and what he wrote to me 
concerning it is so much to my credit as 
the biographer of Johnson, that my 
readers will, I hope, granf me their in- 
dulgence for here inserting it : “ It is not 
once or twice going over it,” says Sir 
William, “ that will satisfy me ; for I find 
in it a high degree of instruction as well 
as entertainment ; an(J^ derive more 
benefit from Dr. Johnson’s admirable dis- 
cussions than I should be able to draw 
from his personal conversation ; for, I 
suppose there is not a man in the world 
tc/* whom he discloses his sentiments so 
freely as to yourself.” 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance 
which occurred at Edensor Inn, close by 
Chatsworth, to survey the magnificence 
of which I had gone a considerable way 
out of my riiad to Scotland. The inn 
was then kept by a very jolly landlord, 
whose name, I think)* was Malton. He 
happened to mention that ** the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson had been in his house.” I 
inquired who this Dr. Johnson was, that 
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I might hear my host’s notion of him. 
“Sir,” said he, ** Johnson, the grest 
writer ; Oddity ^ as they call him. He| 
the greater writer in England ; he writes 
for the Ministry ; he has a correspond- 
ence abroad, and lets them know whatj^ 
going on.” 

My friend, who had a thorough depend- 
ance upon the authenticity of my relation 
without any embellishment^ as falsehood 
or fiction is too gently ca^ed, laughed a 
good deal at this representation of 
himself. 


“ MR. DOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. I 

“ Edinburgh, Sept. 29, 1777. 

‘‘My DEAR Sir, 

“By the first post I Inform you of my safe 
arrival at my own house, and that I had the com- 
fort of finding my wife and children all in good 
health. 

“ When I look back upon our late interview, «t 
appears to me to have answered expectation 
better than almost any scheme of happiness that 
I ever put in execution. My journal is stored 
with wisdom and wit ; and my meniury is filled 
with the recollection of lively and affectionate 
feelings, which now, I think, yield me more 
satisfaction than at the time when they were first 
excited. I have experienced thi.s upon other 
occasions. 1 shall be obliged to you if you will 
explain it to me ; for it seems wonderful that 
pleasure should be more vivid at a distance than 
when near, 1 wish you may find yourself in a 
humour to do me this favour ; but I flatter my- { 
self with ao str^pg hope of it ; for 1 have observed, 
that unless upon very serious occasions, your 
letters to me are not answers to those which 1 
write." 

[1 then expressed much uneasiness that I had 
mentioned to him the name of the gentleman who 
had told me the story so much to his disadvantage, 
the truth of whj^i he had completely refuted ; 
for that my having done so might be interpreted 
as a breach of confidence, and offend one whose 
society I valued : — therefore earnestly requesting 
that no notice might be taken of it to any body, 
till I should be in ^ Loudon, and have an 
opportunity to talk it over with the geitle- 
man.] 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ You will wonder, or you have wondered, 
why no letter has come from me. What you 
wrote at ydNir return, had in it such a strain of 
cowardly caution as gave me*no pleasure. 1 
could not well do what you wished ; 1 had no 
need to vex you wiA a refusal. 1 have seen 
Mr. ’ ■ — , and as to him have set all right, with- 
out any inconvenience, so far as I know, to you. 
Mrs. Thrale had forgot the story. You may now 
beatease. 


“And at ease 1 certainly wish. you, for the 
kindness that you shewed in coming so long a 
journey to see me. It was pilty to keep you so 
long in pain, but, upon reviewing the matter, I 
do not see what 1 could have done better than 1 
did. 

“ I hope you found at your return my dear 
enemy and all her little people quite well, and had 
no reason to repent of your journey. I thiifk on 
it with great gratitude. 

“ I was not well when you left me at the 
Doctor’s, and I grew worse ; yet I stayed on, 
at Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, however, 
did not make me worse ; and when 1 came to 
I.A>ndon, I complied with a summons to go to 
Brighthclinstone, where I saw Beauclerk and 
stayed three days. 

“ Our Club has recommenced last Friday, but 
I was not there. Lan:;ton has another wench.l 
Mrs. Thrale is in hopes of a young brewer. 
They got by their tiad'i last year a very large 
sum, and their erepenses are proportionate. 

Mrs. Williams's health is very bad. And 1 
have had for some time a very difficult and 
laborious respiration ; but I am better by purges, 
abstinence, and other methods. I am yet, how- 
ever, much behindhand in my health and 
rest. 

“ Dr. Blair’s sermons are now universally com- 
mended ; but let him think that I had the honour 
of first finding and first praising his excellences. 
I did not stay to add my voice to that of the 
public. 

“ My dear friend, let me thank you once more 
for your visit ; you did me great honour, and 1 
hope met with nothing that displeased you. 1 
stayed long at Ashbourne, not much pleased, yet 
awkward at departing. 1 then went to Inchfield, 
where I found my friend at Stow Hill [Mrs. Aston] 
very dangerously diseased. Such is life. Let 
us try to pass it well, whatever it be, for there is 
surely something beyond it. 

“ Well, now, 1 hope all is well. Write as soon 
as you can, to, dear Sir, your affectionate servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Nov. 29, 1777." 


“to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 1777. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ This day’s post has at length relieved me 
from much uneasiness, by bringing me a letter 
from you. 1 was, indeed, douhly uneasy ; — on 
my own account and yours. 1 was very anxious 
to be secured against any bad consequences from 
my imprudence in mentioning the gentleman’s 
name who had told me a story to your disadvan- 
tage : and as 1 could hardly suppo^p it possible, 
that you would delay so long to make me easy, 
unless you were ill, I was not a little apprehensive 
about you. You must not be offended when I 
venture to tell you that you appear tome to have 
been too rigid upon this occasion. The ‘ cowardly 
caution which gave you no pieeuure^ was sug- 


1 A daughter born to him. B. 

F F 2 
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jested to me^y a friend her<, to whoiii 1 men- 
tioned the trance story and the detection of its 
falsitv, as an insrance how one may be deceived 
by what is-apparently very good authority, ^ut, 
as I am still persuaded, that as I might have ob- 
tained the truth, Without mentioning the gentle- 
man’s name, it was wron^ in me to do it, I can- 
not see that you are just in blaming my caution. 
But if you were ever so just in your disapprobation, 
might you not have dealt more tenderly with me ? 

went to Auchinleck about the middle of 
October, and passed some time with my father 
very comfortably. 

“ I am engaged in a criminal prosecution 
against a country schoolmaster, for indecent 
behaviour to his female scholars. There is no 
statute against such abominable conduct ; but it 
is punishable at common law. I shall be obliged 
to_ you for your assistance in this extraordinary 
trial. I ever am, my dear Sir, your faithful 
humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

About this lime I wrote to Johnson 
gmng him an account of the decision of 
the Negro cause, by the Court of Session, 
which by those who hold even the mild- 
est and best regulated slavery in abomin- i 
atioA (of which number I do not hesitate 
to declare that I am none), should be re- 
membered with high respect, and to the i 
credit of Scotland ; for it went upon a * 
much broader ground than the case of! 
Somerset, which was decided in England 
being truly the general question, whether 
a perpetual obligation of service to one 
master in any mode should be sanctified by 
the law of a free country. A negro, then 
called Joseph Knight, a native of Africa, 
who having been brought to Jamaica in 
the usual course of the slave-trade, and 
^HMwbnsed by a Scotch gentleman in that 
island, had attended his master to Scot- 
land, where it was officiously suggested 
to him that he would be found entitled to 
his liberty without any limitation. He 
accordingly brought his action, in the 
course of which the advocates on both 
sides did themselves great honour. Mr. 
Maclaurin has had the praise of Johnson, 
for his argument in favour of the negro, 

c 

1 Sec State Trials, xi. p. 339, and Mr. Har- 
grave’s argument. B. 

s The motto to it was happily chosen : 

*' Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus 
esses.” 

1 cannot avoid mentioning a circumstance no less 
-Strange than true, that a brother advocate in con- 
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and Mr. Macconochie distinguished him- 
|telf on the Aame side, by his ingenuity 
^nd extraoroanary research. Mr. Cullen, 
on the part of the master, discovered good 
mformation and sound reasoning; in 
fvhich he was well supported by Mr. 
James Ferguson, remarkable for a manly 
understanding, and a knowledge both of 
books and the world. But I Cannot too 
highly praise the speech which Mr. Henry 
Dundas generously contributed to the 
cause of the sooty stranger. Mr. Dun- 
das’s Scottish accent, which has been so 
often in vain obtruded as an objection to 
his powerful abilities in Parliament, was 
no disadvantage to him in his own coun- 
try. And I do declare, that upon this 
memorable question he impressed me, 
and 1 believe all his audience, with such 
feelings as were produced by some of the 
most eminent orations of antiquity. This 
testimony I liberally give to the excel- 
lence of an old friend, with whom it has 
been my lot to differ very widely upon 
many political topics ; yet I persuade my- 
self without malice. A great majority of 
the Lords of Session decided for the negro. 
But four of their number, the Lord Presi- 
dent, Lord Elliock, Lord Monboddo, and 
Lord Covington, resolutely maintained 
the lawfulness of a status, which has been 
acknowledged in all ages and countries, 
and that when freedom flourished, as in 
old Greece and Rome. 

‘*TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

*' This is the time of thiP^ear in which all 
express^ their good wishes to their friends, and I 
send mine to you and your family. May your 


siderable practice, but of whom it certainly cannot 
be said, Ingenuas^ didicit Jideliter artes, asked 
Mrf Maclaurin, with a face of flippant assurance, 
“Are the.se words your own?*’ B. In the 
famous case of Knight which terminated the 
right of a .slave to freedom if he landed in 
Scotland Maclaurin pleaded the cause of the 
negro. The counsel opposite was the celebrated 
Wight, an excellent lawyer, but of a very homely 
appearanc^ with heavy matures, a blipd eye whicn 
projected from bhe socket, a swag belly and a 
limp. To him Maclaurin applied the lines of 
Virgil— 

“Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus 
esses, 

O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori." 

Sir Walter ScotU 


SAUNDERS WELCH 


lives be long, happy, and good. I have bean 
much out of order, but, 1 hope, d^not grow work. 

" The crigie of the schoolmaster whom you aTe 
engaged to prosecute is very great, and may be 
suspected to be too common. In our law it would 
be a breach of the peace and a misdemeanour : tl-iit 
is, a kind of indefinite crime, not capital, tmt 
punishable at the discretion of the Court. You 
cannot want matter ; all that needs to be said will 
easily occur. 

“ Mr. Shaw, the author of the Gaelic Grammar, 
desires me to make a request for him to Lord 
Eglinton, that he may be appointed chaplain to 
one of the new-raised regiments. 

“All our friends areas they were ; little has 
happened to them of either good or bad. Mrs. 
Thrale ran a great black hair-dressing pin into 
her eye ; but by great evacuation she kept it from 
inflaming, and it is almost well. Miss Reynolds 
has been out of order, but is better. Mrs. 
Williams is in a very poor state of health. 

“ If I should write on, I should, perhaps, write 
only complaints, and therefore I will content my* 
self with telling you, that I love to think on you, 
and to hear from you ; and that I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“December 27, 1777.” 


“ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


“ Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1778. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your congratulations upon a new year .are 
mixed with complaint : mine must be so too. 
My wife has for some time been very ill, having 
been confined to the house these three months by 
a severe cold, attended with alarming symp- 
toms. 

[Here*] gavf a particular account of the distress 
which the person, upon every account most dear 
to me, suffered ; and of the dismal state of 
apprehension in which 1 now was : adding, that 
I never stood more in need of his consoling 
philosophy.] 

“ Dio you ever look at a book written by Wilson, 
a Scotchman, upder the Latin name of Volusenusy 
according to the custom of literary men at a cer- 
tain period. It is entitled ^ De Animi Tran- 
quilliiate.' I earnestly desire tranquillity. ^ Bona 
res quies ; but 1 fear I shall never attain it : for 
when unoccupied,! grow gloomy, and occupation 
agitates me to feverishness. 


“ I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“DearISir, . . 

“To a letter so interesting as your last, it is 
proper to return sgpe answer, however little I 
may be disposed to write. 

“Your alarm at your lady's illness was reason- 
able, and not disproportionate to the appear- 
ance of the disorder. I hope your plwsical 
friend's conjecture is now verified, and an fear of 
/i consumption at an end ; a liule care and exer- 
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cise will then restore her. London is a good ah 
for ladies ; and if you bring Nbr hither, 1 will d<f 
fonher what she did for me— I will retire front 
my apartments for her accommodation. Behavn 
kindly to her. and keep her cheerful. 

“You always .seem to call for tenderness. 
Know then, that in the first month of the present 
year I very highly e.stcem and very cordially love 
you. I hope to tell you this at the beginning of 
every year as long as we live ; and iimy .should 
we trouble ourselves to tell or hear it oftencr ? 

“Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, 
that I wish them, as well as their parents, many 
happy years. 

“ You have ended the negro’s cause much to 
my mind. Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord 
Hailes were on the side of liberty. Lord 
Hailes’ s name reproaches me ; but if he saw my 
languid neglect of my own affairs, he would 
rather pity than resent my neglect of his. I hope 
to mend, ui et ntihi vivant et am ids. 

“ I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

“ Sa.m. Johnson. 

“January 24, 1778. 

“ My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph.” 


Johnson maintained a long and inti- 
mate friendship with Mr. Welch, who 
succeeded the celebrated Henry Fielding 
as one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Westminster ; kept a regular 
office for the police of that great district ; 
and discharged his important trust, for 
many years, faithfully and ably. John- 
son, who had an eager and unceasing 
curiosity to know human life in all its 
variety, told me that he attended Mr. 
Welch in his office for a w'hole winter, to 
hear the examinations of the culprits ; 
but that he found an almost uniform 
tenor of misfortune, wretchedness, and 
profligacy, Mr. Welch’s health 
impaired, he was advised to try the effect 
of a warm climate ; and Johnson, by his 
interest with Mr. Chamicr, procured him 
leave of absence to go to Italy, and a 
promise that the pension or salary of two 
hundred pounds a year, which Govern- 
ment allowed him, should not be discon- 
tinued. Mr. Welch accordingly went 
abroad, accompanied by his daughter 
Anne, a young lady of uncoiflmon talents 
and literature. 

“to SAUNDERS WELCH, ESQ. AT THE 
ENGLISH COFFEE-HOUSE, ROME. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ To have suffered one of my best and 
dearest ftfends to pass almost two years in foreign 
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cotintries without a letter, has a very shameful 
appearance of iiftittention. But the truth is, 
that there was no particular time in which I^ad 
anything particular to say ; and general expres- 
sions of good will, 1 hope, our long friendship 
is grown too solid to want. 

*'Of public affairs you have information 
from the newspapers wherever you go, for the 
English keep no secret ; and of other things, Mrs. 
Nollekens informs you. My intelligence could 
therefore be of no use ; and Miss Nancy’s letters 
made it unnecessary to write to you for informa- 
tion : 1 was likewise for some time out of humour, 
to And that motion and nearer approaches to the 
sun, did not restore your health so fast as I 
expected. Of your health, the accounts have 
lately been more pleasing ; and I have the gratifi- 
cation of imaging to myself a length of years 
which 1 hope you have gained, and of which the 
enjoyment will be improved by a vast accession 
of images and observations which your journeys 
and various residence have enabled you to make 
and accumulate. You have travelled with this 
felicity, almost peculiar to yourself, that your 
companion is not to part from you at your 
journey’s end; but you are to live on together, to 
help each other’s recollection, and to supply each 
other’s omissions. The world has few greater 
pleasures than that which two friends enjoy, in 
tracing back, at some distant time, those trans- 
actions and events through which they havepas.sed 
together. One of the dd man’s miseries is, that 
he cannot easily And a companion able to partake 
with him of the past. You and your fellow- 
traveller have this comfort in store, that your 
conversation will be not easily exhausted ; one 
will always be glad to say what the other will 
always be willing to hear. 

“ That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your 
health must have your constant attention. I sup- 
pose you propose to return this year. There is 
no need of haste : do not come hither before the 
height of summer, that you may fall giadually into 
the inconveniences of your native clime. July 
seems to be the proper month, August and 
September will prepare you for the winter. After 
Imving travelled so far to And health, you must 
nifMre not to lose it at home; and 1 hope a little 
care will effectually preserve it. 

**Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a constant 
ind copious journal. She must not expect to be 
welcome when she returns, without a great mass 
of information. Let her review her journal often, 
and set down what she Ands herself to have 
omitted, that she may trust to memory as little 
as possible, for memory is .soon conAised by a quick 
succession of things; and she will grow every 
day less conAdent of the truth of her own 
narratives, unless she can recur to some written 
memorials. , If she has satisAed^ herself with 
hint.s, instep of full representations, let her 
supply the deAciencies now while her memory is 
fresh, and while her father’s memory may 
p her. If she observes this direction, she 
will not have travelled in vain ; for she will bring 
home a book with which she may entertain her- 
self to the end of life. If it were not now too 
late, I would advise her to note the impression 
V^llich the Arst sight of anything new sn 4 wonder- 


J [1 made upon^er mind. now set her 

loughts dowiras she can a Vvvwiiwwb them; for 
lint as they may already be, they will grow every 
day fainter. 

“ Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably 
v.hen I imagine that you may wish to know 
Ajmethingof me. I can gratify your benevolence 
with no account of health. The hand of time, 
or of disease, is very heavy upon me. ^ I pass 
restless and uneasy nights, harassed with con- 
vulsions of my breast, and flatulences at my 
stomach ; and restless nights make heavy days. 
But nothing will mended by complaints, and 
therefore 1 will make an end. When we meet, 
we will try to forget our cares and our maladies, 
and contribute, as we can, to the cheerfulness of 
each other. If I bad gone with you, I believe I 
should have been better ; but I do net know that 
it was in my power. 

“ I Jim, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“Feb. 3. 1778." 

This letter, while it gives admirable 
ailvice how to travel to the best advan- 
tage, and will therefore be of very general 
use, is another eminent proof of Johnson’s 
warm and affectionate heart. ^ 


“to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1778. 

“My dear Sir, 

“ Why I have delayed, for near a month, to 
thank you for your last affectionate letter, I can- 
not say ; for my mind has been in better health 
these three weeks than for some years past. 1 
believe I have evaded till I could send you a copy 
of T..ord Hailes’s opinion on the negro’s cause, 
which he wishes you to read, and correct any 
errors that there may be in the language ; for 
(says he), 'we live in a critical, though not a 
learned age ; and 1 seek to sgj M n myself under 
the Shield of Ajax.’ I comf^nicated to him 
your apology for keeping the sheets of his ' Annals’ 
so long. ^ He says, ' 1 am sorry to see that Dr. 
Johnson is in a state of langour. Why should a 
sober Christian, neither an enthusiast nor a 
fany.ic,^ be very merry or very s^ ? * I envy his 
Lordship's comfortable constitution ; but well do 
I know that langour and dejection will afflict the 
best, however excellent their principles. I am in 
possession of Lord Hailes’s opinion in his own 
hand-writing, and have had it for some time. 


^ The friendship between Mr. Welch and him 
was unbroken. Mr. Welch died not many months 
before him, and bequeathed him Ave guineas for 
a ring[, which Johnson received with tenderne.ss 
as a kind memorial. His regard was constant for 
his friend Mr. Welph’s daughters ; whom, 
Jane is married to Mr. Nollekens the statuary, 
whose merit is too well known to require any 
praise from me* Bf 
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My excuse then for procrastination must be, that 
I wanted to have it copied ; and 4 have now pil 
that off so long, that it will be better to bring il 
with me thaif send it, as 1 shall probably ^et you 
to look at it sooner, when 1 solicit you in per- 
son. 

" My wife, who is, thank God, a good deil 
better, is much obliged to you for your very 
olite and courteous offer of your apartment : 
ut, if she goes to London, it will be best for her, 
to have lodgings in the more airy vicin' ty of Hyde 
Park. I, however, doubt much if I shall be able 
to prevail with her to accompany me to the 
metropolis ; for she is so diffei^nt from you^ and 
me,^ that she dislikes travelling ; and she is so 
anxious about her children, that she thinks she 
.should be unhappy if at a distance from them. 
She therefore wishes rather to go to some country 
lace in Scotland, where she can have them with 
er. 

** I purpose being in London about the 20th of 
next month, as I think it creditable to appear in 
the House of Lords as one of Douglas's counsel, 
in the great and last competition between Duke 
Hamilton and him. 

** I am sorry poor Mrs. Williams is so iil : 
though her temper is unplea.sant, she has always 
been polite and obliging to me. I wish many 
happy years to good Mr. Levet, who I suppose 
holas his usual ^ace at your breakfast*table. 1 I 
ever am, my dear Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell." 


“to the same. 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1778. 
‘*My dear Sir, 

“ Ydu an: at present busy amongst the 
English poets, preparing, for the public instruc* 
tion and entertainment, prefaces, biographical and 
critical. It will not, therefore, be out of season 
to appeal to you for the decision of a controversy 
which has arisen between a lady and me concern* 
ing a passage in Parnell. That poet tells us, that 
his Hermit qui^i^l his cell 

— — to know the world by sight. 

To find if or swains report it right : 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 
Whose feet came wand’ring o’er the nightly 
dew.)’ • 

I maintain, that there is an inconsistency here ; 
for as the Hermit’s notions of the world were 
formed from the reports both of ioohsand swains^ 
he could not justly be said to know by swains 
alone. Be pleased to judge between us, and let 
us have your reasons.2 

“ What do you say to ‘ Taxtu^ion no Tyranny ^ 


^ Dr Percy, the bishop of Dromore, humor- 
ously observed, that Levet used to breakfast on 
the crliii of a roll, which Johnson, after tearing 
out the* dmmb for himself, threw to .bis humble 
friend. B. 

3 Sec under May 3, x779' 


now, after Lord North's declaration, or confession, 
or whatever else his conciliatorv speech should be 
called ? I never differed from you in politics but 
upo'A two points,— the Middlesex Election, and 
the Taxation of the Americans by the British 
Houses of Representatives,^ There is a charm 
in the word Parliament^ so 1 avoid it. As 1 am 
a steady and a warm Tory, I regret that the King 
does not sec it to be better for him to receive con- 
stitutional supplies from his American subjects by 
the voice of their own assemblies, where his 
Royal Person is represented, than through the 
medium of his British subjects. 1 am persuaded 
that the power of the Cruwn which 1 wish to 
increase, would be greater when in contact with 
all its dominions, than if ‘the rays of regal 
bounty, 8 were ‘to shine’ upon America, through 
that dense troubled body, a modern British Par- 
liament. But, enough of this subject ; for your 
angry voice at Ashbourne upon it, still sounds 
awful ‘ in my mind’s ears* I ever am, my dear 
Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell." 


“to the same. 

“Edinburgh, March Z2, 1778. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“The alarm of your late illness distressed 
me but a few hours ; for on the evening of the 
day that it reached me, 1 found it contradicted 
in ‘ The London Chronicle,’ which I could depend 
upon as authentic concerning you, Mr. Strahan 
being the printer of it. I did not see the paper 
in which ' the approaching extinction of a bright 
luminary’ was announced. Sir William Forbes 
told me of it ; and he says he saw me so uneasy, 
that he did not give me the report in such strong 
terms as he read it. He afterwards sent me a 
letter from Mr. Langton to him, which lelieved 
me much. I am, however, not quite easy, as I 
have not heard from you ; and now I shall not 
have that comfort before I see you, for I set out 
for London to-morrow before the post comes in. 

: I hope to be with you on Wednesday morning ; 

I and 1 ever am, with the highest veneration, my 
dear Sir, your most obliged, faithful, at. iMsffcC- 
tionate, humble .servant, 

“James Boswell." 

On Wednesday, March 18, I arrived 
in London, and was informed by good 
Mr. Francis, that his master was better, 
and was gone to Mr. Thrale*s at Streat- 
ham, to which place I wrote to him, 
begging to know when he would be in 
town. He was not expected for some 
time; but next day having called on 

S Alluding to a line in his Vanity of Human 
Wishes describing Cardinal Wolsey in his state 
of elevation : 

“Through him the rays of regal bounty shine.” 
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Dr. Taylor, In Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
I found him there, and was told he had 
come to town for a few hours. He fmet 
me with his usu^kindness, but instantly 
returned to the miting of something on 
which he was employed when I came in 
and on which he seemed much intent. 
Finding him thus engaged, I made my 
visit very short, and had no more of his 
conversation, except his expressing a 
serious regret that a friend of ours was 
living at too much expense, considering 
how poor an appearance he made : “If,"’ 
said he, “a man has splendour from his 
expense, if he spends his money in pride 
or in pleasure, he has value : but if he 
lets others spend it for him, which is 
most commonly the case, he has no 
advantage frooi^it.” 

On Friday, March 20, I found him at 
his own house, sitting with Mrs. Williams, 
and wa^nformed that the room formerly 
allotted to me was^ now appropriated to a 
charitable purpose ; Mrs. Desmoulins,* 
and I think h^ daughter, and a Miss 
'Cvmichael, beii||.all lodged in it. Such 
wis his humanity, and such his generosity, 
that Desmoulins herself told me, 
he allowed her half-a-guinea a week. 
Let it be remembered, that this was above 
a twelfth part of his pension. 

His liberality, indeed, was at all 
periods of his life very remarkable. Mr. 
Howard, of Lichfield, at whose father’s 
house Johnson in his early years 
been kindly received, told me, that when 
he was a boy at the Charter House, his 
fatlR?' wrote to him to go and pay a visit 
to Mr. Samuel Johnson, which he accord- 
ingly did, and fou^ him in an upper room 
of poor appearance. Johnson received 
him with much courteousness, and talked 
a great deal to him, as to a schoolboy, 
of the course of his educadon, and other 
particul^S. When he afterwards came 
to know and understand the high char- 
acter of thir goeat man, he recollected his 
condescension with wonder. He added, 
that when he was going away, Mr. John- 
son presented him with half-a- guinea ; 
and this, said Mr. Howa^,. was at a 

1 Daughter of Dr. Swufen. Johnson’s godfather, 
and widow of Mj. Dcwiulios, a writing-maater. 


i;ime when he probably had not 
[another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to 
another room. Tom Davies soon after 

ined us. He had now unfortunately 

iled in his circumstances, and was much 
indebted to Dr. Johnson’s kindness for 
obtaining for him many alleviations of his 
distress. After he went away, Johnson 
blamed his folljr in quitting the stage, by 
which he and his wife got 500/. a year. 
I said, 1 believed it was owing to Church- 
hill’s attack upon him, 

‘‘ He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.” 

Johnson : “ 1 believe so too. Sir. But 
what a man is he, who is to b^driven 
from the stage by a line ? Anotner line 
would have driven him from his shop. ” 

I told him that I was engaged as coun- 
sel at the bar of the House of Commons 
to oppose a road -bill in the county of 
Stirling, and asked him what mode he 
would advise me to follow in addressing 
such an audience. Johnson : “ Why, 
Sir, you must provide yourself with a good 
deal of extraneous matter, which you are 
to produce occasionally, so as to fill up 
the time ; for you must consider, that they 
do not listen much. If you begin with 
the strength of your cause, iV may be lost 
before they begin to listen. When you 
catch a moment of attention, press the 
merits of the question upon them.” He 
said, as to one point of the merits, that 
he thought, “ It would b^ wrong thing 
to deprive the small lan^olders of the 
privilege of assessing themselves for 
making and repairing the high roads ; it 
was destroying actrtain portion of liberty^ 
without a good reason^ which was always 
a bad thing'* When I mentioned this 
observation next day to Mr. Wilkes, he 
pleasantly said, “ What ! does he talk of 
liberty? Liberty is as ridiculous in his 
mouth as Religion in mine** Mr. 
Wilkes’s advio? as to the best mode of 
speaking at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, was not more fespectful towards 
the senate, than that of Dr. JUnson. 
“ Be as impudent as you can, as flBirry as 
you can, and say whatever comes upper- 
most. Jack Lee is the best heard there 
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of any counsel ; and he is the most im- 
pudent dog, and always abSsing us.” ^ | 

In my interview with Dr. Johnson this 
evening, I was quite easy, quite as his 
companion; upon which I find in njy 
Journal the following reflection : “ ilo 
ready is my mind to suggest matter for 
dissatisfaction, that I felt a sort of regret 
that I was so easy. I missed that awful 
reverence with which I used to contem- 
plate Mr. Samuel JoAnson, in the 
complex magnitude of his literary, moral, 
and religious character. I have a won- 
derful superstitious love of mystery ; when, 
perhaps, the truth is, that it is owing to 
the cloudy darkness of my own mind. I 
should be glad that I am more advanced 
in my^rogress of being, so that I can 
view T)r. Johnson with a steadier and 
clearer eye. My dissatisfaction to-night 
was foolish. Would it not be foolish 'to 
regret that we shall have less mystery in 
a future state ? That * we now see in a 
glass darkly,* but shall ‘then see face to 
face ? ’ ” — This reflection, which I thus 
freely communicate, will be valued by the 
thinking part of my readers, who may 
have themselves experienced a similar 
state of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to 
Mr. Thrale’s ; where, as Mr. Strahan 
once compRlined to me, “he was in a 
great measure absorbed from the society 
of his old friends. ” I was kept in London 
by business, and wrote to him on the 27th, 
that “ a separation from him for a week, 
when we werjf so near, was equal to a 
separation for a year, when we were at 
four hundred miles distance.” I went to 
Streatham on Monday, March 30. IJcfore 
he appeared, Mrs. Thrale made a very 
characteristical remark : — “ I do not Itnow 
for certain what will please Dr, Johnson : 
but I know for certain that it will displease 
him to praise any thing, even what he 
likes, extravagantly.” 

At dinner he laughed at querulous de- 
clamations against the ag^, on account of 
luxury, — increase of London, — scarcity of 
provisions, — aiftl other such topics. 
“Hoaiies,” said he, “will be built till 

1 Afterwards Solicitor-General under Rock- 
ingham and Attorney-General under Portland. 
(fritter and Dr, 


rents fall ; and com is more plentiful now 
than ever it was.** 

I had before dinner repeated a ridicu- 
lous story told me by , an old man, who 
had been a passengel^**with me in the 
stage-coach to-day. . Mrs. Thrale, having 
taken occasion to allude to it, in talking 
to me, called it “The story told you by 
the old woman.” — “Now, Madam,” said 
I, “give me leave to catch you in the 
fact : it was not an old 7 voman, but an 
old maUf whom I mentioned as having 
told me this.*’ I presumed to take an 
opportunity, in presence of Johnson, of 
shewing this lively lady how ready she 
was, unintentionally, to deviate from 
exact authenticity of narration. 

Thomas a Kempis (he observed) must 
be a good book, as the world has opened 
its arms to receive it. Tt is said to have 
been printed, in one language or other, 
as many times as there have be^ months 
since it first came out.® I always was 
struck with this sentence in it : “ Be not 
angry that you cannot make others as you 
wish them to be, since^^ou cannot ixiake 
yourself as you wish to be. ” 

He said: “I was angry Ivith Hurd 
about Cowley, for having published a se- 
lection of his works : but, upon better 
consideration, I think there is no impro- 
priety in a man’s publishing as much as 
he chooses of any author, if he does not 
put the rest out of the w^ay. A man, for 
instance, may print thi> ‘ Odes ’ of Horace 
alone.” He seemed to be in a more in- 
dulgent humour, than when this subject 
was discussed between him and Mr. 
Murphy. 

When we were at tea and coffee, there 
came in Lord Trimlestown, in whose 
family was an ancient Irish peerage, but 
it suffered by taking the generous side in 
the troubles of the last century. He was 
a man of pleasing conversation, and was 
accompanied by a young gentleman, his 
son. 

1 mentioned that I had in my possession 

2 As the Imitatio Ckristi was first published 
in 1492, Johnson, if correctly reported, would 
seem here to have lapsed from what Boswell 
declares to have been a distinctive mark of his 
character, the incredu^s odi; or to have for- 
I gotten, as Drj/rHill obsgnws, hi^ favourite cure for 

exaggeration, -^ouninr. 
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the Life of Sir Robert Sibbald, the cele- 
brated Scottish kntiquary, and founder of 
the Royal College of Physicians at Ec^jn- 
buigh, in the original manuscript in his 
own handwriting ; and that it was, I 
believed, the most natural and candid 
account of himself that ever was given by 
any man. As an instance, he tells that 
the Duke of Perth, then Chancellor of 
Scotland, pressed him very much to come 
over to the Roman Catholic faith : that 
he resisted all his Grace’s arguments for 
a considerable time, till one day he felt 
himself, as it were, instantaneously con- 
vinced, and with tears in his eyes ran in- 
to the Duke’s arms, and embraced the 
ancient religion ; that he continued very 
steady in it for some time, and accom- 
panied his Grace to London one winter, 
and lived in his household j that there he 
found the rigid fasting prescribed by the 
Church very severe upon him ; that this 
disposed him to reconsider the controversy, 
and having then seen that he was in 
the wrong, he returned to Protestantism. 
I talked of some time or other publishing 
this curious life. Mrs. Thrai.e : ** I think 
you had as well let alone that publication. 
To discover such weakness exposes a man 
when he is gone.” Johnson; “Nay, 
it is an honest picture of human nature. 
How often are the primary motives of our 
greatest actions as small as Sibbald’s for 
his re-conversion?” Mrs. Thrale : 
“ But may they not as well be forgotten? ” 
Johnson : “No, Madam, a man loves 
tti review his own mind. That is the use 
of a^niry, or journal.” Lord Trimles- 
TOWN ; “True, Sir. As the ladies love 
to see themselves in a glass ; so a man 
likes to see himself in his journal.” 
Boswell; “A very pretty allusion.” 
Johnson: “Yes, indeed.” Boswell; 
“ And as a lady adjusts her dress before 
a mirror, a man adjusts his character by 
looking at his journal.” I next year 
found the \ery same thought in .Atter- 
bury’s “Funeral Sermon on Lady Cutts ; ” 
where, having mentioned her diary, he 
says, “ In this glass she every day dressed 
her mind.” This is a proof of coinci- 
dence, and not of plagiarism ; for 1 had 
never read that sernmn before. 

Next morning, wrak we wm at break- 


fast, Johnson gave a very earnest recom- 
njpndation oP what he himself practised 
vath the utmost conscientiousness : 1 mean 
a strict attention to truth, even in the 

X st minute particulars. “ Accustom 
ir children,” said he, “ constantly to 
this ; if a thing happened at one window, 
and they, when relating it, say that it 
happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them ; you do not 
know where deviation from truth will 
end.” Boswell ; “It may come to the 
door : and when once an account is at all 
varied in one circumstance, it may by 
degrees be varied so as to be totally 
different from what really happened.” 
Our lively hostess, whose fancy was im- 
patient of the rein, fidgeted at this, and 
‘ventured to say, “Nay, this is too%iuch. 
If Mr. Johnson should forbid me to 
drink tea, I would comply, as I should 
feel the restraint only twice a day ; but 
little variations in narrative must happen 
a thousand times a day, if one is not per- 
petually watching.” Johnson; “Well, 
Madam, and you to be perpetually 
watching. It is more from carelessness 
about truth than from intentional lying, 
that there is so much falsehood in the 
world.” 

In his review of Dr. Warton’s “ Essay 
on the Writings and Genius» of ^’ope,” 
Johnson has given the following salutary 
caution upon this subject : 

''Nothing but experience could evince the 
frequenc>r of false information, or enable any man 
to conceive that so many gn^ndless reports 
should be propagated, as every man of eminence 
may hear of himself. Some men relate what they 
think, as what they know ; some men of confused 
memories and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one 
man what belongs to another ; and some talk on, 
without thought or care. A few men are sufficient 
to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards inno- 
cently diffused by succe.ssive relaters." Literary 
Magazinct 1756, p. 37. 

Had he lived to read what Sir John 
Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have related 
concerning himgelf, how much would he 
have found his observation illustrated. 
He was indeed so muck impressed with 
the prevalence of falsehood, volunkay or 
unintentional, that I never kn^ any 
person who upon hearing an extraordin- 
ary circumstance told, discovered more 
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of the incredulus odi, would sr^y 
with a signihcant look and aecisive toniif, 
“It is not%o. Do not tell this again.” ' 
He inculcated upon all his friends the 
importance of perpetual vigilance again‘«t 
the slightest degrees of falsehood ; tl^ 
effect of which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
observed to me, has been, that all who 
were of his school are distinguished for a 
love of truth and accuracy, which they 
would not have possessed in the same 
degree, if they had not been acquainted 
with Johnson. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, “It is won- 
derful that five thousand years have now 
elapsed since the creation of the world, 
and still it is undecided whether or not 
there has ever been an instance of the 
spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it ; but all belief 
is for it.” ' 

He said, “John Wesley’s conversation 
is good, but he is never at leisure. He 
is always obliged to go at a certain hour. 
This is very disagreeable to a man who 
loves to fold his legs and have out his 
talk, as I do.” 

On Friday, April 3, I dined with him 
in I^ondon, in a company where were 
present several eminent men, whom I 
.shall not name, but distinguish their parts 
in the convfl-sation by different letters. ^ 

F. “I have been looking at this famous 

1 The following plausible but over-prudent 
counsel on this subject is given by an Italian 
writer, quoted by ** Rhedi de generatione 
insectartim" .v^th the epithet of ^'divini 
poetce." 

Sempr' h quel ver ch’a faccia di menzogna 

De' i’uom chiudere le labbra quanto ei puote ; 

Per6 che senza colpa fa vergogna." B. 

It is strange that Boswell should not havt* dis- 
covered that these lines are from Dante’s Infemo^ 
xvi. Z24. The following is Wright’s translation : 

“ That truth which bears the semblance of a lie 
Should never pass the lips, if possible ; 

Though crime be absent, still disgrace is nigh." 

Croker, 

8 The Club. Croker has fou^d, from the books, 
that the members present were Johnson (presi- 
dent), Burke, Bos^ll, Dr. Fordyce, Giobon, 
Reynolds, Lord Upper Ossory, and Sheridan. 
He has jfuessed at the initials, but in his own con- 
fession very varaely. We m^ assume, however, 
that R. stands Tor Reynolds, F. for Foroyce, ana 
E. for Edmund Burke. 


antique marble dog of Mr. Jennings, 
valued at a thousand guii^as, said to be 
Alfibiades’s dog.” Johnson: “His 
tail then must be docked. That was the 
mark of Alcibiades’s dog.” E. “A 
thousand guineas 1 The representation 
of no animal whatever is worth so much. 
At this rate a dead dog would indeed be 
better than a living lion.” Johnson : 

“ Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, but 
of the skill in forming it, which is so 
highly estimated. Everything that en- 
larges the sphere of human powers, that 
shows man he can do what he thought he 
could not do, is valuable. The first man 
who balanced a straw upon his nose ; 
Johnson, who rode upon three horses at a 
time ; in short, all such men deserved the 
applause of mankind, not on account of 
the use of what they did, but of the 
dexterity which they exhibited.” Bos- 
well : “ Yet a misapplication of time and 
assiduity is not to be encouraged. Ad- 
dison, in one of his * Spectators ’ com- 
mends the judgment of a king, who, as a 
suitable reward to a man that by long 
perseverance had attained to the art of 
throwing a barley-corn through the eye 
of a needle, gave him a bu.shel of barley. ” 
Johnson : “ He must have been a King 
of Scotland, where barley is scarce. ” F. 
“ One of the most remarkable antique 
figures of an animal is the boar at Flo- 
rence.” Johnson: “ The first boar that 
is well made in marble, should be 
preserved as a wonder. When men 
arrive at a facility of making boars^ well, 
then the workmanship is not of such 
value, but they should however be pre- 
served as examples, and as a greater 
security for the restoration of the art, 
should it be lost.” 

E. “We hear prodigious complaints 
at present of emigration. I am convinced 
that emigration makes a country more 
populous.” J. “That sounds very much 
like a paradox. ” E. “ Exportation of men, 
like exportation of all other commodities, 
makes more be produced.” Johnson : 
“ But there would be more people were 
there not emigration, provided there were 
food for more.” E. “No; leave a few 
breeders, and you’ll have more people 
than if there were no emigration,” John- 
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SON : “Nay, Sir, it is plain there will be 
more people, il^here are more breeders^ 
Thirty cows in good pasture will pro(iuce 
more calves than ten cows, provided they 
have good bulls. ** E. “ There are bulls 
enough in Ireland.’* Johnson (smiling) : 
“ So, Sir, I should think from your argu- 
ment.” Boswell: “ You said, exporta- 
tion of men, like exportation of other com- 
modities, makes more be produced. But 
a bounty is given to encourage the expor- 
tation of corn, and no bounty is given for 
the exportation of men ; though, indeed, 
those who go, gain by it.” R. “But the 
bounty on the exportation of corn is paid 
at home.” E. “ That’s the same thing.” 
Johnson; “No, Sir.” R. “A man 
who stays at home, gains nothing by his 
neighbour’s emigrating.” Boswell: 
“I can understand that emigration may 
be the cause that more people may be 
produced in a country ; but the country 
will not therefore be the more populous ; 
for the people issue from it. It can only 
be said that there is a flow of people. It 
is an encouragement to have children, to 
know that they can get a living by emi- 
gration.” R. “Yes, if there were an 
emigration of children under six years of 
age. But they don’t emigrate till they 
could earn their livelihood in some way 
at home.” C. “ It is remarkable that the 
most unhealthy countries, where there 
are the most destructive diseases, such as 
Egypt and Bengal, are the most populous. ” 
Johnson : “ Countries which are the 
(post populous have the most destructive 
fliseases. That is the true state of the 
proposition.” C. Holland is very un- 
healthy, yet it is exceedingly populous. ” 
Johnson ; “ I know not that Holland is 
unhealthy. But its populousness is owing 
to an influx of people from all other 
countries. Disease cannot be the cause 
of populousness, for it not only carries off 
a great proportion of the people ; but 
those who a^e left are weakened, and unfit 
for the purposes of increase.” 

R. “ Mr. E. I don’t mean to flatter, 
but when posterity reads one of your 
speeches in Parliament, it will he difficult 
to believe that you took so much pains, 
knowing with certainty that it could pro- 
duce no effect, that not one vote ^oiddb^ 


rained by it.” E. “ Waiving your com- 
pliment to me, I shall say in general, 
that it is very well worth whilP for a man 
to take pains to speak well in Parliament. 
A man, who has vanity, speaks to display 
ms talents ; and if a man speaks well, 
he gradually establishes a certain reputa- 
tion and consequence in the general 
opinion, which sooner or later will have 
its political reward. Besides, though 
not one vote is gained, a good speech 
has its effect. Though an act which has 
been ably opposed passes into a law, yet 
in its progress it is modelled, it is softened 
in such a manner, that we see plainly the 
Minister has been told, that the members 
attached to him are so sensible of its in- 
justice or absurdity from what they have 
heard, that it must be altered.” John- 
son ; “And, Sir, there is a gratification 
of pride. Though we cannot out-vote 
them we will out-argue them. They shall 
not do wrong without its being shown 
both to themselves and to the world. ” E. 
“The House of Commons is a mixed 
body (I except the minority, which I 
hold to be pure [smiling], but I take the 
whole House). It is a mass by no means 
pure ; but neither is it wholly comipt, 
though there is a large proportion of cor- 
ruption in it. There arc many i^embcrs 
who genc^rally go with the Afmister, who 
will not go all lengths. There are many 
honest, well-meaning country gentlemen 
who are in Parliament only to keep up 
the consequence of their families. Upon 
most of these a good specc^will have in- 
fluence.” Johnson ; “ We are all more 
or less governed by interest. But interest 
will not make us do everything. In a case 
which admits of doubt, we try to think on 
the •side which is for our interest, and 
generally bring ourselves to act accord- 
ingly. But the subject must admit of 
diversity of colouring ; it must receive a 
colour on that side. In the House of 
Commons there are members enoug[h who 
will not vote ivhat is grossly unjust or 
absurd. No, Sir, there must always be 
right enough, or appearance of right, to 
keep wrong in countenance. ” Boswell : 
“There is surely always a majority in 
Parliament who have places, or who want 
to hav^ them^ and who therefore will b^ 
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generally ready to support Government 
without requiring any pjpptext.” Eij 
“True, Sir; that majority will always 
follow 

‘Quo clamor vocat et turba faventiuin.'” . 

Boswell: “Well now, let us take the 
common phrase, Place-hunters. I thought 
they had hunted without regard to any- 
thing, just as their huntsman the Minis- 
ter, leads, looking only *0 the prey.”^ 
J. “ But taking your metaphor, you know 
that in hunting there are few so desper- 
ately keen as to follow without reserve. 
Some do not choose to leap ditches and 
hedges and risk their necks, or gallop 
over steeps, or even to dirty themselves 
in bogs and mire.” Boswell: “ I am 
glad there are some good, quiet, moderate 
political hunters.” E. “ I believe in any 
body of men in England I should ha^fe 
been in the minority ; I have always 
been in the minority.” P. “ The House of 
Commons resembles a private company. 
How seldom is any man convinced by 
another’s argument ; passion and pride 
rise against it.” R. “ What would be 
the consccjuence, if a Minister, sure of a 
majority m the House of Commons, 
should resolve that there should be no 
speaking at all upon his side? ” E. “ He 
must soon « go out. That has been 
tried ; but it was found it would not 
do.” 

E. “ The Irish language is not primi- 
tive ; it is Teutonic, a mixture of the 
northern tongues : it has much English 
in it.” Johnson : “It may have been 
radically Teutonic ; but the English and 
High Dutch have no similarity to the eye, 
though radically the same. Once, when 
looking into Low Dutch, I found, in a 
whole page, only one word similar to 
English ; stroem, like stream^ and it 
signified E. “ I remember having 
seen a Dutch sonnet, in which 1 found 

1 Lord Bolingbroke, who, however detestable as 
a metaphysician, must be albwed to have had 
admirable talents as a political writer, thus 
describes the House of Commons, in his Letter 
to Sir WiUietnt H^yndhant ; — “ You know the 
nature of that assembly ; they grow, like hounds, 
fond of the man who shows them game, and by 
whose halloo they are used to be encouraged.^’ 
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this word, roesnopies. Nobody would at 
first think that this could be English ; 
but, when we inquire, we^find roes^ rose, 
and nopie, knob ; so we have rosebuds*' 

Johnson: “I have been reading 
Thicknesse’s ‘Travels,’ which I think are 
entertaining.” Boswell: “ What, Sir, 
a good book ? ” Johnson : “Yes, Sir, 
to read once ; I do not say you are to 
make a study of it, and digest it ; and I 
believe it to be a true book in his inten- 
tion. All travellers generally mean to 
tell truth ; though Thicknesse observes, 
upon Smollett’s account of his alarming 
a whole town in France by firing a 
blunderbuss, and frightening a French 
nobleman till he made him tie on his 
portmanteau, that he would be loath to 
say Smollett had told two lies in one 
page ; but he had found the only town 
in France where these things could have 
happened. Travellers must often be 
mistaken. In everything, except where 
mensuration can be applied, they may 
honestly differ. There has been, of late, 
a strange turn in travellers to be dis- 
pleased. ” 

E. “From the experience which I 
have had, — and I have had a great deal, 
— I have learnt to think better of man- 
kind.” Johnson : “ F rom my experience 
I have found them worse in commercial 
dealings, more disposed to cheat, than I 
had any notion of ; but more disposed to 
do one another good than I had con- 
ceived.” J. “Less just and more bene- 
ficent.” Johnson : “ And really it is 
wonderful, considering how much ftyen.. . 
tion is necessary for men to take care of 
themselves, and ward off immediate evils 
which press upon them, it is wonderful 
how much they do for others. As it is 
said of the greatest liar, that he tells more 
truth than falsehood ; so it may be said 
of the worst man, that he does more good 
than evil.” Boswell : “ Perhaps from 
experience men may be found happier 
than we suppose.” Johnson: “No, 
Sir ; the more we inquire we shall find 
men less happy.” P. “As to thinking 
better or worse of mankind from experi- 
ence, some cunning people will not be 
satisfied unless they have put men to the 
test, as they think. There is a very good 
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Story told of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in his 
character of a justice of the peace. A 
gentleman brolight his servant before 
him, upon an accusation of having stolen 
some money from him ; but it having 
come out that he had laid it purposely in 
the servant’s way, in order to try his 
honesty. Sir Godfrey sent the master to 
prison.” ^ Johnson : “ To resist temp- 
tation once, is not a sufficient proof 
of honesty. If a servant, indeed, 
were to resist the continued temptation 
of silver lying in a window, as some 
people let it lie, when he is sure his 
master does not know how much there is 
of it, he would give a strong proof of 
honesty. But this is a proof to which 
you have^no right to put a man. You 
know, humanly speaking, there is a 
certain degree of temptation, which will 
overcome any virtue. Now, in so far as 
you approach temptation to a man, you 
do him an injury j and, if he is overcome, 
you share his guilt.” P. ** And, when 
once overcome, it is easier for him to be 
got the better of again.” Boswfxl: 
“Yes, you are his seducer; you have 
debauched him. I have known a man 
resolved to put friendship to the test, 
by asking a friend to lend him money, 
merely with that view, when he did not 
want it.” Johnson: “That is very 
wrong, Sir. Your friend may be a nar- 
row man, and yet have many good quali- 
ties ; narrowness may be his only fault. 
Now you are trying his general character 
as a friend, by one particular singly, in 
^hich he happens to be defective, when, 
in flflth, his character is composed of 
many particulars. ” 

£. “I understand the hogshead of 
claret, which this society was favoured 
withbyourfriend the Dean, [Dr. Barnard, 
Dean of Kerry] is nearly out ; 1 think he 
should be written to, to send another of 
the same kind. Let the request be made 
with a happy ambiguity of expression, so 
that we mjiy have the chance of his 

^ Pope thus introduces this story : — 

Faith, in such case if you should prosecute, 

1 think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit, 

Who sent the thief who stole the cash away, 

'And punish'd him that put it in his way." 

Imitations of Horace ^ ii. a. B. 


I sending U also as a present.” JOHNSON ; 

am willing to offer my services as sec- 
retary on this occasion.” P. “As many 
as are for Dr. Johnson being secretary 
hold up your hands.-— Carried unanimous- 
ly.” Boswell: “He will be our 
ftictator.” Johnson : “ No, the com- 
pany is to dictate to me. I am only to 
write for wine ; and I am quite disinter- 
ested, as I drink none ; I shall not be 
suspected of having forged the application. 
I am no more man humble scribe '' E. 
“ Then you shall /r^scribe.” Boswell : 
“ Very well. The first play of words to- 
day.” J. “ No, no ; the btillsm Ireland.” 
Johnson: “Were I your Dictator you 
should have no wine. It would be my 
business cavere ne quid detrimenti Res* 
publica caperet^ and wine is dangerous. 
Rome was ruined by luxury ” (smiling). 
E. “If you allow no wine as Dic- 
tator, you shall not have me for your 
Master of Horse. ” 

On Saturday, April 4 , I drank tea 
with Johnson at Dr. Taylor’s, where he 
had dined. He entertained us with an 
account of a tragedy written by a Dr. 
Kennedy (not the Lisbon physician). 
“The catastrophe of it,” said he, “was, 
that a king, who was jealous of his queen 
with his prime-minister, castrated him- 
self.* This tragedy was actuall}^ shown 
about in manuscript to sevtrral "people, 
and, amongst others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, 
who repeated to me two lines of the 
prologue : 

* Our hero’s fate we have but gently touch’d ; 

The fair might blame us, •If it were less 
couched.’ 

It is hardly to be believed what absurd 
and indecent images men will introduce 
intc^ their writings, without being sensible 
of the absurdity and indecency. I remem- 
ber Lord Orrery told me, that there was 

* The reverse of the stoiy of Comhahus^ on 
which Mr. David Hume told Lord Macartney that 
a friend of his had written a tragedy. It is, how- 
ever, possible that I may have been inaccurate in 
my perception of what Dr. Johnson related, and 
that he may have been talkaig of the same ludic- 
rous trancal subject that Mr. Hume had men- 
tioned. B. The story of Combabus, which was 
originally told \y Lucian, may be fouM in Bayle's 
Dictionary. Malone. 
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a pamphlet written against Sir Robert 
Walpole, the whole of which was an al- 
legory on the PHALLICK OBSCENITV. 
The DucHiess of Buckingham asked Lord 
Orrery who this person was? He an- 
swered he did. not know. She said, she 
would send to Mr. Pulteney, who, sae 
supposed, could inform her. So then, 
to prevent her from making herself ridicu- 
lous, Lord Orrery sent her Grace a note, 
-in which he gave her to understand what 
was meant.” 

He was very silent this evening ; and 
read in a variety of books : suddenly 
throwing down one, and taking up another. 

He talked of going to Streatham that 
night. Taylor : “ You’ll be robbed, if 
you do : or you must shoot a highwayman. 
Now I would rather be robbed than do 
that ; I would not shoot a highwayman.” 
Johnson : “ But I would rather shoot 
him in the instant when he is attempting 
to rob me, than afterwards swear against 
him at the Old Bailey, to take away his 
life, after he has robbed me. I am surer I 
am right in the one case, than in the other. 
I may be mistaken as to the man when I 
swear : 1 cannot be mistaken if 1 shoot 
him in the act. Besides, we feel less re- 
luctance to take away a man’s life, when 
we are heated by the injury, than to do it 
at a distance of time by an oath, after we 
have cool^.” Boswell: “So, Sir, 
you would rather act from the motive of 
private passion, than that of public advan- 
tage.” Johnson: “Nay, Sir, when I 
shoot the highwayman, I act from both.” 
Boswell: ^^Very well, very well. — 
There is no catching him.” Johnson : 
“At the same time, one docs not know 
what to say. For perhaps one may, a 
year after, hang himself from uneasiness 
for having shot a highwayman.^ Few 

1 The late Duke of Montrose was generally 
said to have been uneasy on that account ; but 1 
can contradict the report from his Grace’s own 
authority. As he used to admit yie to very easy 
conversation with him, I took the liberty to 
introduce the subject. His Grace told me, that 
when riding one night near London, he was 
attacked by two highwaymen on horseback, and 
that he instantly s%t one of them, upon which 
the other gallopra off ; that his servant, who was 
very well mounted, prraosed to pursue him and 
take him, but that his Grace said, “ No, we ha^ 
had blood enough : I hope the man may live to 


minds are fit to be tnistcd with so great 
a thing.” Boswell : “ Then, Sir, you 
would not shoot him ? ” Johnson : “ But 
I might be vexed afterwards for that tOo.” 

Thrale’s carriage not having come for 
him, as he expected, I accompanied him 
some part of the way home to his own 
house. I told him, that I had talked of 
him to Mr. Dunning a few days before, 
and had said, that in his company we did 
not so much interchange conversation, as 
listen to him ; and that Dunning observed, 
upon this, “ One is alwa)rs willing to listen 
to Dr. Johnson : ” to which I answered, 
“That is a great deal from you. Sir.” — 
“ Yes, Sir,” said Johnson, “a great deal 
I indeed. Here is a man willing to listen, 
to whom the world is listening all the rest 
of the year.” Boswell : “ I think. Sir, 
it is right to tell one man of such a hand- 
some thing, which has been said of him 
by another. It tends to increase be- 
nevolence.” Johnson : “ Undoubtedly 
it is right. Sir.” 

On Tuesday, April 7, I breakfasted 
with him at his house. He said, “ Nobody 
was content.” I mentioned to him a 
respectable person in Scotland whom he 
knew^ [Lord Auchinleck] ; and I asserted, 
that I really believed he was always con- 
tent. Johnson: “No, Sir, he is not 
content with the present ; he has always 
some new scheme, some new plantation, 
something which is future. Y ou know he 
was not content aS a widower ; for he 
married again.” Boswell: “But he 
is not restless.” Johnson: “Sir, he is 
only locally at rest. A chemist is Jqcally.^ 
at rest ; but his mind is hard at work. 
This gentleman has done with external ex- 
ertions. It is too late for him to engage 
in distant projects.” Boswell : “ He 
seems to amuse himself quite well ; to 
have his attention fixed, and his tran- 
quillity preserved by very small matters. 
I have tried this ; but it would not do 
with me.” Johnson: (laughing) “No, 
Sir ; it must be bom with a man to be 
contented to take up with little things. 
Women have a great advantage that they 

repent.” His Grace, upon my presuming to put 
the question, assured me, that his mind was not 
at all cloudM by what he had thus done in self- 
defence. B. 
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may take up with little things, without 
disgracing themselves ; a man cannot, 
except with fidiling. Had I learnt to 
fiddle, I should have done nothing els#.'* 
Boswell : “ Pray, Sir, did you ever play 
on .any musical instrument ?" Johnson : 
“No, Sir. I once bought me a flageolet 
but I never made out a tune.” Boswell : 
“ A flageolet, Sir ! — so small an instru- 
ment ? 1 I should have liked to hear you 
play on the violoncello. That should 
have been your instrument. ” Johnson i 
“ Sir, I might as well have played on the 
violoncello as another ; but I should have 
done nothing else. No, Sir ; a man 
would never undertake great things, could 
he be amused with small. T once tried 
knotting. Dempster’s sister undertook 
to teach me ; but I could not learn it.” 
Boswell : “ So, Sir ; it will be related 
in pompous narrative, ‘Once for his 
amusement he tried knotting ; nor did 
this Hercules disdain the distaff.” 
Johnson: “Knitting of stockings is 
a good amusement. As a freeman of 
Aberdeen I should be a knitter of 
stockings.” He asked me to go down 
with him and dine at Mr. Thrale’s 
at Streatham, to which I agreed. I had 
lent him “ An Account of Scotland, in 
1702,” written by a man of various in- 
quiry, an English chaplain to a regiment 
stationed there. Johnson : “It is sad 
stuff, Sir, miserably written, as books in 
general then were. There is now an ele- 
gance of style universally diffused. No 
man now writes so ill as Martin’s 
“Account of the Hebrides*’ is written. 
A man could not write so ill, if he should 
try. Set a merchant’s clerk now to 
write, and he*ll do better. ” 

He talked to me with serious concern 
of a certain female friend’s “laxity of 
narration, and inattention to truth.” — 
“ I am as much vexed,** said he, “ at the 
case with which she hears it mentioned to 
her, as at the thing itself. I told her, 

* Madam, y#u are contented to hear every 

^ When 1 told this to Miss Seward, she smiled, 
and repeated, with admirable readiness, from Ads 
and Galatea^ 

“ Bring me a hundred reeds of ample growth. 
To make a pipe for my capacious mouth.’ 

B. 


day said to you, what the highest of man- 
kind have died for, rather than bear.' — 
Vou know, Sr, the highest of mankind 
have died rather than bear to bH told they 
had uttered a falsehood. Do talk to her 
of it: I am weary.” 

*Boswell : “Was not Dr. John. 
Campbell. a very inaccurate man in his 
narrative, wSir? He once told me, that 
he drank thirteen bottles of port at a 
sitting.” ® Joij^SON : “ Why, Sir, I do 
not know that tampbell ever lied with 
pen and ink ; but you could not entirely 
depend on any thing that he told you 
in conversation, if there was fact mixed 
with it. However, I loved Campbell : 
he was a solid, orthodox man : he had a 
reverence for religion. Though defective 
in practice, he was religious in principle ; 
and he did nothing grossly wrong that 
I have heard.” 

1 told him, that I had been present the 
day before when Mrs. Montague, the 
literary lady, sat to Miss Reynolds for her 
picture ; and that she said, “ She had 
bound up Mr. Gibbon’s ‘ History * without 
the last two offensive chapters ; for that 
she thought the book so far good, as it 
gave, in an elegant manner, the sub- 
stance of the bad writers medii avi, which 
the late Lord Lyttelton advised her to 
read.** Johnson : “ Sir, she has not 
read them : she shows none oHrhis impetu- 
osity to me : she does not know Greek, 
and, 1 fancy, knows little Latin. She is 
willing you should think she knows them ; 

S Lord Macartney observes upon this passage : 
“ I have heard him tell many things, which, 
though embellished by their mode of narrative, 
had their foundation in truth ; but 1 never re- 
member any thing approaching to this. If he had 
written it, 1 should have supposed some wag had 
put Hie figure of one before the three.”—! am. 
however, absolutely certain that Dr. Campbell 
told me it, and I gave particular attention to it, 
being myself a lover of wine, and therefore curious 
to hear whatever is remarkable concerning drink- 
ing. There can be no doubt that some men can 
drink, _ without suffering any injury, such a 
quantity as to bthersappears incredible, It is but 
fair to add, that Campbell told me, he took a 
very long time to inis great potation ; and I have 
heard Dr. Johnson say, ”^Sir, If a man drinks 
i very slowly, and lets one glaft evaporate before he 
I takes another, I know not how long he may 
drink.” Dr. Campbell mentioned a Colonel of 
I Militia who sat with him all the time, and drank 
equally. B. 
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but she does not say she does.” Bos- 
well: “Mr. Harris, who fvas present! 
agreed with her.” Johnson : “ Harrisj 
was laughing at her. Sir. Harris is 
a sound sullen scholar ; he does not 
like interlopers. Harris, however, is a 
prig, and a bad prig.^ 1 looked into 
his book, and thought he did not under- 
stand his own system. ” Boswell : j 
“ He says plain things in a formal and 
abstract way, to be sure ; ^ut his method 
is goDd : for to have clear notions upon 
any subject, we must have recourse to 
analytic arrangement.’* Johnson : “ Sir, 
it is what everybody does, whether they 
will or no. But sometimes things may 
be made darker by definition. I see a 
coiv ; I define her. Animal quadmpes 
ruminans cornutum. But a goat rumi- 
nates, and a cow may have no horns. 
C<nu is plainer.” Boswell: “I thin^ 
Dr. Franklin’s definition of Man a good 
one — ‘ A tool-making animal.’ ” John- 
son : “But many a man never made a 
tool: and suppose a man without arms, 
he could not make a tool. ” 

Talking of drinking wine, he said, “ I 
did not leave oflf wine, because I could 
not bear it. I have drunk three bottles 
of port without being the worse for it. 
University College has witnessed this.” 
30SWEU. : ** Why then, Sir, did you 
leave it off?” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, 
because it is so much better for a man to 
be sure that he is never to be intoxicated, 
never to lose the power over himself. 

I shall not begin to drink wine till 1 
grow old and v^ant it.” Boswell; “I| 
think, Sir, you once said to me, that not i 
to drink wine was a great deduction from 
life.” Johnson : “ It is a diminution I 
of pleasure, to be sure ; but I do not say 
a diminution of happiness. There* is 
more happiness in being rational.” 
Boswell ; “ But if we could have 

1 What my friend meant by these words con- 
cerning the amiable philosopher of Salisbury, I 
am at a loss to understand. A friend suggests, 
that Johnson thought his ma^fter as a writer 
affected, while at the same time the matter did 
not compensate for tlgit fault. In shorty that he 
meant to make a remark quite different from that 
which a celebrated gentleman made on a very 
eminent physician: “He is a coxcomb, but a 
satisfactory coxcomb.** B. The celebrated 
gentleman was Gerard Hamilton. Malone. 


pleasure always, should not wc be happy ? 
The greatest part of men would compound 
for pleasure.” Johnson : “ Supposing 
we^ould have pleasure always, an intel- 
lectual man would not comi)ound for it. 
The greatest part of men would compound 
because the greatest part of men are 
gross.” Boswell ; “ I allow there may 
be greater pleasure than from wine, I 
have had more pleasure from your con - 
versation. I have indeed ; I assure you 
I have.” Johnson : “ When we talk of 
pleasure, we mean sensual pleasure. 
When a man says, he had jdeasure with 
a woman, he does not mean conversation, 
but something of a very different nature. 
Philosophers tell you, that pleasure is 
contrary to happiness. Gross men i)refer 
animal pleasure. So there are men who 
have preferred living among savt-igcs. 
Now what a wretch must he be, who is 
content with such conversation as can be 
had among savages ! You may remem- 
ber an officer at Fort Augustus, who had 
served in America, told us of a woman 
whom they were obliged to bind^ in order 
to get her back from savage life.” Bos- 
well : “ She must have been an animal, 
a beast.” Johnson: “Sir, she was a 
speaking cat.” 

I mentioned to him that I had become 
very weary in a company where I heard 
not a single intellectual sentence, except 
that, “ A man who had been settled ten 
years in Minorca was become a much in- 
ferior man to what he was in London, 
because a man’s mind grows narrow in a 
narrow place.” Johnson : “A min’s 
mind grows narrow in a narrow place, 
whose mind is enlarged only because he 
has lived in a large place : but what is 
got by books and thinking is preserved 
in a narrow place as well as in a large 
place. A man cannot know modes of 
life as well in Minorca as in London ; but 
he may study mathematics as well in 
Minorca.” Boswell: “I don’t know. 
Sir : if you had remained ten ^ears in the 
Isle of Col, you would not have been the 
man you now are.” Johnson: “Yes, 
Sir, if I had been there from fifteen to 
twenty-five ; but not if from twenty-five 
to thirty- five.” Boswell ; “ I own. Sir, 
the spirits which I have in London make 
G G 
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, me do everything with more readiness 
and vigour. I trail talk twice as much in 
London as anywhere else. ” ^ 

Of Goldsmith, he said : “He was not 
an agreeable companion, for he talked 
always for fame. A man who does so, 
never can be pleasing. The man who 
talks to unburthen liis mind, is the man 
to delight you. An eminent friend of 
ours is not so agreeable as the variety of 
his knowledge would otherwise make 
him, because he talks partly from osten- 
tation.” * 

Soon after our arrival at Thralc’s, I 
heard one of the maids calling eagerly on 
another, to go to Dr. Johnson. 1 won- 
dered what this could mean. 1 after- 
wards learnt, that it was to give her a 
Bible, which he had brought from London 
as a present to her. 

He was for a considerable lime occu- 
]iied in reading, “Memoircs de Fon- 
tenellc,” leaning and swinging upon the 
low gate into the court, without his 
hat. 

I looked into Lord Kaimes’s “ Sketches 
of the History of Man ; ” and mentioned 
to Dr. Johnson his censure of Charles 
the Fifth for celebrating his funeral ob- 
sequies in his life-time, which, I told 
him, 1 had been used to think a solemn 
and affecting act. Johnson : “ Why, 
Sir, a man may dispose his mind to 
think so of that act of Charles ; but it is 
so liable to ridicule, that if one man out 
of ten thousand laughs at it, he’ll make 
^..Ihe other nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine laugh too. ” I could not 
agree with him in this. 

Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish 
that I would ask Dr. Johnson’s opinion 
what were the best English sermons for 
style. I took an opportunity to-day of 
mentioning several to him. Atterbury ? 
Johnson : “Yes, Sir, one of the best.” 
Boswell: TillotsonV* Johnson: 

‘ ‘ Why, nqt now. I should not advise a 
preacher at this day to imitate Tillotson’s 

1 Every editor has assumed this eminent 
friend " to be 13urke. Dr. Hill, however, has 
pointed out that a few years later Johnson ex- 
pressed a different opinion : “ Burke^s talk is the 
ebullition of his mind. He does not talk from a 
desire of distinction, but because his mind is 
full." 


style ; though I don’t know ; I should 
te cautious df objecting to what has been 
applauded by so many suffrages. — South 
is one of the best, if you except his pe- 
culiarities, and his violence, and some- 
times coarseness of language. — Seed has 
a very fine style ; but he is not very theo- 
logical.— sermons are very ele- 
gant. — Sherlock's style too is very elegant, 
though he has not made it his principal 
study. — And lyou may add Smallridge, 
All the latter preachers have a good style. 
Indeed, nobody now talks much of^le ; 
everybody composes pretty well. There 
arc no such inharmonious periods as there 
were a hundred years ago. I should re- 
commend Dr. Clarke's sermons, were he 
orthodox. However, it is very well 
known cohere he is not orthodox, which 
was upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as to 
V. hich he is a condemned heretic : so one 
is aware of it.” Boswell: “I like 
Ogden’s ‘ Sermons on Prayer ’ very much, 
both for neatness of style and subtilty of 
reasoning.” Johnson: “I should like 
to read all that Ogden has written.” 
Boswell: “What I wish to know is, 
what sermons afford the best specimen of 
English pulpit eloquence.” Johnson : 
“We have no sermons addressed to the 
passions, that arc good for anything ; if 
you mean that kind of clctiuence.” A 
Clergyman : (whose name 1 do not 
recollect.) “Were not Dodd’s ser- 
mons addressed to the passions ? ” 
Johnson : “They were nothing, Sir, be 
they addressed to what they may.” 

At dinner Mrs. Thrale expressed a wish 
to go and see Scotland. Johnson : 
“ Seeing Scotland, Madam, is only seeing 
a worse England. It is seeing the flower 
gradually fade away to the naked stalk. 
Seeing the Hebrides, indeed, is seeing 
quite a different scene.” 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, 
was soon to have a benefit at Drury Lane 
Theatre, as some relief to his unfortunate 
circumstances,^ We were all warmly 
interested for* his success, and had con- 
tributed to it. Howgyer, we thought 
there was no harm in having our joke, 
when he could not be hurt by it. 1 pro- 
posed that he should be brought on to 
speak a prologue upon the occasion ; and 
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I began to mutter fragments of what it 
might be j as, that when no^ grown 
he Was o1:)^iged to cry, * ‘ Poor Tom’s 
a-cold; ’’ — that he owned he had been 
driven from the stage by a Churchill, but 
that was no disgrace, for a Churchill haA 
beat the French ; — that he had been 
satirized as ** mouthing a sentence as 
ours mouth a bone,” but he was now 

f lad of a bone to pick. “Nay,” said 
ohnson, “ I would have hijn to say, 

* Mad Tom is come to see the world again.' " 

He and I returned to town in the 
evening. Upon the road I endeavoured 
to maintain in argument that a landed 
gentleman is not under any obligation 
to reside upon his estate ; and that by 
living in London he does no injury to 
his country. Johnson ; “ Why, Sir, he 
ddes no injury to his country in genera^ 
because the money which he draws from 
it gets back again in circulation ; but to 
his particular district, his particular 
parish, he does an injury. All that he 
has to give away is not given to those 
who have the first claim to it. And 
though 1 have said that the money cir- 
culates back, it is a long time before that 
happens. Then, Sir, a man of family 
and estate ought to consider himself as 
having t*be Tharge of a district, over 
which he is to diffuse civility and 
happiness.”^ 

Next day I found him at home in the 
morning. He praised Delany’s “ Obser- 
vations on Swift ; said that his book 
and Lord Orrery’s might both be true, 
though one viewed Swift more, and the 
other less, favourably ; and that, between 
both, we might have a complete notion 
of Swift. 

Talking of a man’s resolving to deny 
himself the use of wine, from moral and 
religious considerations, he said : “ He 
must not doubt about it. When one j 
doubts as to pleasure, we know what 
will be the conclusion. I vow no more 
think of drinking wine, than a horse does. 
TTie wine upon thc*table is no more for 
me, than for the dog that is under the 
table.” 

^ See p. 422 for a soinev hat different opinion. | 


On Thursday, April 9, I dined with 
him at Sir Joshua ReyntJds’s, with the 
Bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Shipley) Mr. 
All^ Ramsay, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Langton. Mr. Ramsay 
had lately returned from Italy, and en- 
tertained us with his observations upon 
Horace’s villa, which he had examined 
with great care. I relished this much, as it 
brought fresh into my mind what I had 
viewed with great pleasure thirteen years 
before. The Bishop, Dr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Cambridge, joined with Mr. 
Ramsay, in recollecting the various lines 
in Horace relating to the subject. 

Horace’s journey to Brundusium being 
mentioned, Johnson observed, that the 
brook which he describes is to be seen 
now exactly as at that time ; and that he 
had often wondered how it happened, 
that small brooks, such as this, kept the 
same situation for ages, notwithstanding 
earthquakes, by which even mountains 
have been changed, and agriculture, 
which produces such a variation upon the 
surface of the earth. Cambridge: “A 
Spanish writer has this thought in a 
poetical conceit. After observing that 
most of the solid structures of Rome are 
totally perished, while the Tiber remains 
the same, he adds, 

* Lo que era Firme hiiid solamente, 

Lo Fugitive perinanece y dura."’ 

Johnson : “ Sir, that is taken from 

Janus Vitalis : 

* immota labescun^/, 

£t quae perpetuo sum agitata manent.’ ” 

The Bishop said, it appeared from 
Horace’s writings that he was a cheerful, 
contented man. Johnson : “ We have 
no reason to believe that, my Lord. Are 
we to think Pope was happy, because 
he says so in his writings ? We see in 
his writings what he wished the state of 
his mind to appear. Dr. Ypiing, who 
pined for preferment, talks with contempt 
of it in his writings, and affects to 
despise every thing that he . did not 
despise.” Bishop of St. Asaph : “ He 

Things fixed and firm away have passed ; 
The f^itive remain and last.” Croker. 

G G 2 
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was like other chaplains, looking for 
vacancies : bu^ that is not peculiar to 
the clergy. I remember when I was with 
the army, after the battle of Lafeldt,*the 
officers seriously grumbled that no general 
was killed.”^ Cambridgk : “We may 
believe Horace more, when he says, 

' Romx Tibur amem ventosus, Tibiire I^mam ; ' 

{E^ist. i. viii. la.) 

than when he boasts of his consistency : 

* Me constare mihi scis, et discedere tristem, 
Quandocunque trahunt invisa negotia Roniam.' “ 
(Epist. i. xiv. i6.) 

Boswell: “How hard is it that man 
can never be at rest.’* Ramsay : “ It is 
not in his nature to be at rest. When 
he is at rest, he is in the worst state that 
he can be in ; for he has nothing to 
agitate him. He is then like the man in 
the Irish song, 

' There liv'd a young man in Ballinacrazy, 

Who wanted a wife for to make him una/sy.'*' 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson 
observed, that it was long before his 
merit came to be acknowledged : that he 
once complained to him, in ludicrous 
terms of distress, “Whenever I write 
any thing, the public make a point to 
know nothing about it : ” but that his 
“Traveller” brought him into high 
reputation. Langton : “ There is not 
ope bad line in that poem ; no one of 
Dryden’s careless verses.” SiR JoSHUA : 
“ I was glad to hear Charles Fox say, it 
wa? one of the finest poems in the 
English language.” Langton : “Why 
were you glad ? Y ou surely had no doubt 
of this before.” Johnson: “No; the 
merit of ‘ The Traveller ’ is so well 
established, that Mr. Fox’s praise cannot 
augment it, nor his censure diminish it.” 
Sir Joshua: “But his friends may 
suspect they had too great a partiality 
for him.”^ Johnson : “Nay, Sir, t’-- 
partiality of his friends was alwj.^.. 
against him. It was with difficulty we 
could give him a hearing. Goldsmith 
had no settled notions upon any subject ; 

^ Dr. Shipley was chaplain to the Duke of 
Cumberland. The battle was fought July ao, 
1747. Croker. 


’ so he talked always at random. It 
teemed to his intention to blurt out 
whatever was in his mind, and see what 
would become of it. He was angry too, 
when catched in an absurdity ; but it 
did not prevent him from falling into 
another the next minute. 1 remember 
Chamier, after talking with him some 
time, said, ‘ Well, I do believe he wrote 
this poem himself : and, let me tell you, 
that is believ^g a great deal.’ Chamier 
once asked him, what he meant by slow, 
the last word in the first line of * The 
Traveller,' 

I 

' Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,’ — 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion ? 
Goldsmith, who would say something 
without consideration, answered, ‘ Yes.* 
J was sitting by, and said, * No, Sir ; you 
do not mean tardiness of locomotion ; 
you mean, that sluggishness of mind 
which comes upon a man in solitude.’ 
Chamier believed then that I had written 
the line, as much as if he had seen me 
write it. Goldsmith, however, was a 
man who, whatever he wrote, . did it 
better than any other man could do. He 
deserved a place in Westminster Abbey ; 
and every year he lived, would have 
deserved it better. He had, indeed, been 
at no pains to fill his mind wiih know- 
ledge. He transplanted it from one 
lace to another ; and it did not settle in 
is mind ; so he could not tell what was 
in his own books. ” 

We talked of living in the country. 
Johnson: “No wise man will go to 
live in the country, unless he has some- 
thing to do which can be better done in 
the country. For instance : if he is to 
shht himself up for a year to study a 
science, it is better to look out to the 
fields, than to an opposite wall. Then if 
a man walks out in the country, there is 
nobody to keep him from walking in 
again ; but if a man walks out in 
London, he <s not sure when he shall 
walk in again. A great city is, to be 
sure, the school for studying life ; and 
* The proper study of mankind is man,* 
as Pope observes.” Boswell: “I 
fancy London is the best place for 
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society ; though I have he|r(l that tho 
very first society of Paris is still beyond 
any thing tHat we have here.*’ Johnson : 
“ Sir, I question if in Paris such a com- 
pany as is sitting round this table could 
be got together in less than half a ycari 
They talk in France of the felicity of 
men and women living together : the 
truth is, that there the men are not higher 
than the women, they know no more than 
the women do, and they are^iot held down 
in their conversation by the presence of 
women.” Ramsay: “ Literature is upon 
the growth, it is in its spring in France : 
here it is rather passee.” Johnson : 
** Literature was in France long before 
we had it. Paris was the second city 
for the revival of letters: Italy had it 
first, to be sure. What have we done for 
literature, equal to what was done by the 
Stephani and others in France? Our 
literature came to us through France. 
Caxton printed only two books, Chaucer 
and Gower, that were not translations 
from the French ; and Chaucer, we know, 
took much from the Italians. No, Sir, 
if literature be in its spring in France, it 
is a second spring ; it is after a winter. 
We are now before the French in litera- 
ture ; but we had it long after them. 
In England, any man who wears a sword 
and a powefered wig is ashamed to be 
illiterate. I believe it is not so in France. 
Yet there is, probably, a great deal of 
learning in France, because they have 
such a number of religious establishments ; 
so many men who have nothing else to 
do but to study. I do not know this ; 
but I take it upon the common prin- 
ciples of chance. Where there are many 
shooters, some will hit.** 

We talked of old age. Johnson (nftw 
in his seventieth year), said, “It is a 
man*s own fault, it is from want of use, 
if his mind grows torpid in old age.” 
llie Bishop asked, if an old man does 
not lose faster than he gets. Johnson : 
“ I think not, my Lord, if he exerts him- 
self.** One of the company rashly ob- 
served, that he thdhght it was happy for 
an old man that insensibility comes upon 
him. Johnson : (with a noble elevation 
and disdain), “No, Sir, I should never 
be happy by being less rational. ** Bishop 


OF St. Asaph : “Your wish then, Sir, 
is, yripdcKfiv ZtdaffKdfievosf^* ^ JOHNSON : 
“ Y(es, my Lord.** His Lordship men- 
tioned a charitable establishment in Wales 
where people were maintained, and sup- 
plied with everything, upon the condition 
of their contributing the weekly produce 
of their labour ; and he said, they grew 
quite torpid for want of property. John- 
son : “ They have no object for hope. 
Their condition cannot be better. It is 
rowing without a port.** 

One of the company asked him the 
meaning of the expression in Juvenal, 
unius lacerlce. Johnson : “I think it 
clear enough ; as much ground as one 
may have a chance to find a lizard 
upon.” 

Commentators have differed as to the 
exact meaning of the expression by which 
the poet intended to enforce the senti- 
ment contained in the passage where 
these words occur. It is enough that 
they mean to denote even a very small 
possession, provided it be a man’s own : 

“ Est aliquid, quocunque loco, quocunque recessu, 

Unius sese dominum fecisse lacerta:.'* 

(Sat. iii. 230) 

This season, there was a whimsical 
fashion in the newspapers of applying 
Shakespeare’s words to describe living 
persons well known in the world ; which 
was done under the title of “ Modern 
Characters from Shakespeare ; ** many of 
which were admirably adapted. The 
fancy took so much, that they were after- 
wards collected into a pamphlet. Some- 
body said to Johnson, across the table, 
that he had not been in those characters. 
“Yes,” said he, “I have. I should 
have l^en sorry to be left out. ” He then 
repeated what had been applied to him, 

“ You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth.” 

{As You Like It, iii. 2.) 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving«t once the 
meaning of this, he was obliged to ex- 
plain it to her, which had something of 
an awkward and ludicrous effect. “ Why, 
Madam, it has a reference to me, as 

I TifpaaKta atei iroAXa 5 ifia<r«e<Sfiei'o$, I grow 
in learning as in years. ” Plutarch's Life if Solon, 
Dr. mu. 
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using big words, which require the 
mouth of a gfant to pronounce them. 
Gargantua is the name of a giant in 
‘ Rabelais.’ ” Boswell : “But, Sir, mere 
is another amongst them for you : 

' He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder.' *’ 

{CoriolanuSt iii. x.) 

Johnson : “There is nothing marked 
in that. No, Sir, Gargantua is the best.” 
Notwithstanding this ease and good 
humour, when I, a little while afterwards, 
repeated his sarcasm on Kenrick, [p. 171] 
which was received with applause, he 
asked, “ Who said that?” and on my 
suddenly answering Gargantua^ he looked 
serious, which was a sufficient indication 
that he did not wish it to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing-room, 
there was a rich assemblage. Besides 
the company who had been at dinner, 
there were Mr. Garrick, Mr. Harris of 
Salisbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, the 
Honourable Mrs. Cholmondeley, Miss 
Hannah More, &c., &c. 

After wandering about in a kind of 
pleasing distraction for some time, I got 
into a comer, with Johnson, Garrick, 
and Harris. Garrick : (to Harris.) 
“ Pray, Sir, have you read Potter’s 
• Aischylus ’ ? ” Harris : “ Yes ; and 
think it pretty.” Garrick: (to John- 
son.) “ And what think you. Sir, of it ? ” 
Johnson : “1 thought what I read of it 
verbiage : but upon Mr. Harris’s recom- 
mendation, I will read a play. (To Mr. 
Hafris.) Don’t prescribe two.” Mr. 
Harris suggested one, I do not remember 
which. Johnson : “ We must tiy its 
effect as an English poem ; that is the 
way to judge of the merit of a translation ; 
translations are, in general, for people 
who cannot read the original.” I men- 
tioned the vulgar saying, that Pope’s 
Homer was not a good representation of 
the originaj. Johnson : “ Sir, it is the 
greatest work of the kind that has ever 
been produced.” Boswell : “ The 
truth is, it is impossible perfectly to 
translate poetry. In a different language 
it may be the same tune, but it has not 
the ^me tone. Homer plays it on a bas- 
soon ; Pope on a flageolet.” «Harris : 


1“ I think heroic poetry is best in blank 
'verse ; yet if appears that rhyme is essen- 
tial to English poetry, from our deficiency 
in metrical quantities. In my opinion, 
the chief excellence of our language is 
^numerous prose.” Johnson : “Sir 
William Temple was the first writer who 
gave cadence to English prose [see p. 72]. 
Before his time they were careless of 
arrangement, and did not mind whether 
a sentence enfied with an important word 
or an insignificant word, or with what 
part of speech it was concluded.” Mr. 
Langton, who now had joined us, com- 
mended Clarendon. Johnson : “ He is 
objected to for his parentheses, his in- 
volved clauses, and his want of harmony. 
But he is supported by his matter. It is, 
indeed, owing to a plethory of matter 
that his style is so faulty : every substance^ 
(smiling to Mr. Harris,) has so many 
denis , — To be distinct, we must talk 
analytically. If we analyze language, 
we must speak of it grammatically ; if we 
analyze argument, we must speak of it lo- 
gically.” Garrick: “Of all the trans- 
lations that ever were attempted, I think 
Elphinston’s ‘Martial’ the most extra- 
ordinary. He consulted me upon it, who 
am a little of an epigrammatist myself, you 
know. I told him freely, ‘You don’t 
seem to have that turn.’ I^uskdd him if 
he was serious ; and finding he was, I 
advised him against publishing. Why, 
his translation is more difficult to under- 
stand than the original. 1 thought him 
a man of some talents ; but he seems crazy 
in this.” Johnson : “ Sir, you have done 
what I had not courage to do. But he 
did not ask my advice, and 1 did not 
force it upon him, to make him angry 
wkh me.” Garrick : “ But as a friend 
Sir, — Johnson: “Why, such a 
friend as I am with him — ^no.” Gar- 
rick : “ But if you see a friend going to 
tumble over a precipice ? ” Johnson : 
“ That is an extravagant case, Sir. You 
are sure a friepd will thank you for hin- 
dering him from tumbling over a preci- 
ice : but, in the other case, I should 
urt his vanity and do him no ^ood. He 
would not take my advice. His brother- 
in law, Strahan, sent him a subscription 
of 504 and said he would send him 50/* 
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more, if he would not publish.” Gai^- 
rick: “What! eh 1 is Stiahan a good 
judge of aR epigram ? Is not he rather an 
obtuse man, eh ? ” Johnson : “ Why, 
Sir, he may not be a judge of an epigram : 
but you see he is a judge of what is 
an epigram.” Bosvveli. : “It is ea^ 
for you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to an author 
as you talked to Elphinston ; you, who 
have been so long the manager of a 
theatre, rejecting the playsef poor authors. 
You arc an old judge, who have often 
pronounced sentence of death. You are 
a practised surgeon, who have often am- 
utated limbs ; and though this may have 
ecn for the good of your patients, they 
cannot like you. Those who have under- 
gone a dreadful operation, are not very 
fond of seeing the operator again. 
Garrick : “ Yes, I know enough of that. 
There was a reverend gentleman (Mr. 
Hawkins), who wrote a tragedy, the 
SIEGE of something, ‘ which I refused.” 
Harris: “So, the siege was raised. 
Johnson : “ Ay, he came to me and 
complained ; and told me, that Garrick 
said his play was wrong in the concoction. 
Now, what is the concoction of a play ? ” 
(Here Garrick started, and twisted him- 
self, and seemed sorely vexed ; for John- 
son told me he believed the story was true. ) 
GarrickW* I— I— I--said,/r.y^ concoc- 
tion.”® Johnson, (smiling): “Well he 
left out first. And Rich, he said, refused 
him in false English : he could shew it 
under his hand.” Garrick: “He 
wrote to me in violent wrath, for having 
refused his play : * Sir, this is growing a 
very serious and terrible affair. I am 
resolved to publish my play. I will ap- 
peal to the world ; and how will your 
judgment appear ! * I answered, ‘^ir, 
notwithstanding all the seriousness, and 
all the terrors, I have no objection to 

J ^our publishing your play ; and as you 
ive at a great distance (Devonshire, I 
believe), if you will send it to me, I will 

1 It was called TAc Siege of Aleppo, Mr. 
Hawkins, the authePof itj was formerly Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. It is printed in his Miscel- 
lanieSt 3 vols. octavo. B. 

3 Garrick had hi^h authority^ for this expres- 
sion. Dryden uses it in one of his critical essays. 
pialone. 
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convey it to the press.’ I never heard 
more of it, ha 1 ha ! ha ! ” 

On Friday, April 10, I found Johnson 
at^ome in the morning. We resumed 
the conversation of yesterday. He put 
me in mind of some of it which had 
escaped my memory, and enabled me to 
record it more perfectly than I otherwise 
could have done. He was much pleased 
with my paying so great attention to his 
recommendation in 1763, the period 
when our acquaintance began, that I 
should keep a journal ; and I could per- 
ceive he was secretly pleased to find so 
much of the fruit of his mind preserved ; 
and as he had been used to imagine and 
say that he always laboured when he saul 
a good thing, — it delighted him, on a 
review, to find that his conversation 
teemed with point and imagery. 

I said to him, “You were yesterday. 
Sir, in remarkably good humour ; but 
there was nothing to offend you, nothing 
to produce irritation or violence. There 
was no bold offender, 'rhcrc was not 
one capital conviction. It was a maiden 
assize. You had on your white gloves.” 

He found fault with our friend Langton 
for having been loo silent. “ Sir,” said I, 
“you will recollect that he very properly 
took up Sir Joshua for being glad that 
Charles Fox had praised Goldsmith’s 
‘Traveller,’ and you joined him.” 
Johnson: “Yes, Sir, I knocked Fox 
on the head, without ceremony. Rey- 
nolds is too much under Fox and llurkc 
at present. He is under the Eox slar^ 
and the Irish constellation. He is always 
under some planet.” Boswell: “There 
is no Foxstar.” Johnson: “But there 
is a dog star.” Boswell: “They say, 
indeed, a fox*, and a dog arc the same 
animal.” 

I reminded him of a gentleman, who, 
Mrs. Cholmondeley .said, was first 
talkative from affectation, and then 
silent from the same cause ; ^hat he first 
thought, “I shall be celebrated as, the 
liveliest man in every company ; ” and 
then, all at once, “O 1 it is much more 
respectal:)le to be grave and lopk wise.” 
“ He has rcverseil the Pythagorean 
discipline, by being first talkative, and 
then sil(int. He revei*ses the course of. 
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Nature too ; he )was first the gay butter- 
fly, and then creeping worm.” John- 
son laughed loud and long at this ^ex- 
pansion and illustration of what he 
himself had told me. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott 
(now Sir William Scott, his Majesty’s 
Advocate-General), at his chambers in the 
Temple, nobody else there. The company 
being small, Johnson was not in such 
spirits as he had been the preceding day, 
and for a considerable time little was said. I 
At last he burst forth: “Subordination 
is sadly broken down in this age. No 
man, now, has the same authority which 
his father had, — except a gaoler. No 
master has it over his servants : it is dim- 
inished in our colleges ; nay, in our 
grammar schools.” Bosvvkll : “What 
is the cause of this, Sir?” Johnson: 
“Why, the coming in of the Scotch,” 
(laughing sarcastically). Boswell : 
“ That is to say, things have been turned 
topsy-turvy. — 13ut your serious cause.” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, there are many 
causes, the chief of which is, I think, the 
great increase of money. No man now 
depends upon the Lord of a Manor, when 
he can send to another country, and fetch 
provisions. The shoe-black at the entry 
of my court does not depend on me. I 
can deprive him but of a penny a day, 
which he hopes somebody else will bring 
him ; and that penny I must carry to 
another shoe-black, so the trade suffers 
nothing. I have explained, in my * Journey 
to the Heb||des,’ how gold and silver 
destroy feudal subordination. But, be- 
sides, there il a general relaxation of 
reverence. No son now depends upon 
his father, as in former times. Paternity 
used to be considered as of itself a great | 
thing, which had a right to many claims. 
That is, in general, reduced to very small I 
bounds. My hope is, that as anarchy 
produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation 
will producg; freni striciio.” 

talking of fame, for which there is so 
great a desire, I observed, how little there 
is of it in reality, compared with the other 
objects q|[,human attention. “ Let every 
man recollect, and he will be sensible 
how small a part of his lime is employed 
in talking or thinking of Shakespeare, 


yoltaire, or any of the most celebrated 
men that c\Sr lived, or are now supposed 
to occupy the attention and admiration of 
the world. Let this be extracted and 
compressed ; into what a narrow space 

S ill it go ! ” I then slily introduced Mr. 

arrick’s fame, and his assuming the airs 
of a great man. Johnson : “ Sir, 

it is wonderful how little Garrick assumes. 
No, Sir, Garrick forttmani reverenter 
habet. Consider, Sir ; celebrated men, 
such as you have mentioned, have had 
their applause at a distance ; but Garrick 
had it dashed in his face, sounded in his 
ears, and went home every night with 
the plaudits of a thousand in his cranium. 
Then, Sir, Garrick did not find^ but 
made his way to the tables, the levies, 
and almost the bed-chambers of the 
great. Then, Sir, Garrick had under 
hfm a numerous body of people ; who, 
from fear of his power and hopes of his 
favour, and admiration of his talents, 
were constantly submissive to him. And 
here is a man who has advanced the 
dignity of his profession. Garrick has made 
a player a higher character.” Scott : 
“ And he is a very sprightly writer too.” 
JOHNSON: “Yes, Sir; and all this 
supported by great wealth of his own 
acquisition. If all this had happened to 
me, I should have had aP^coViple of 
fellows with long poles walking before 
me, to knock down everybody that stood 
in the way. Consider, if all this had 
happened to Cibber or Quin, they’d have 
jumped over the moon. — Yet Garrick 
speaks to usj (smiling). Boswell : 
“And Garrick is a very good man, a 
charitable man.” Johnson: “Sir, a 
liberal man. He has given away more 
moi cy than any man in England. There 
may be a little vanity mixed : but he has 
shewn that money is not his first object.” 
Boswkli. : “ Yet Foote used to say of 
him, that he walked out with an inten- 
tion to do a generous action ; but turning 
the corner of a(6trcet, he met with the 
ghost of a halfpenny, which frightened 
him.” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, that is 
very true, too ; for I never knew a man 
of whom it could be said with less cer- 
tainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, 
than Garrick ; it depends so much on his 
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humour at the time.*’ Scott : “ I am 
glad to hear of his Hberalfty. He has 
been represented as very saving.’*^ John- 
son : “With his domestic saving we 
have nothing to do. I remember drink- 
ing tea with him long ago, when Pen 
Woffington made it, and he grumbled ai 
her for making it too strong.^ He had 
then begun to feel money in his purse, 
and did not know when he should have 
enough of it.” • 

On the subject of wealth, the proper 
use of it, and the effects of that art which 
is called economy, he observed, “It is 
wonderful to think how men of very 
large estates not only spend their yearly 
incomes, but are often actually in want 
of money. It is cleai they have not value 
for what they spend. Lord Shelburne told 
me, that a man of high rank, who looks 
into his own affairs, may have all that 
ought to have, all that can be bf any use, 
or appear with any advantage, for 5,000/. 
a year. Therefore a great proportion 
must go in waste ; and, indeed, this is 
the case with most people, whatever 
their fortune is.” Boswell: “I have 
no doubt. Sir, of this. But how is it ? 
What is w'aste?” Johnson: “Why, 
Sir, breaking bottles, and a thousand 
other things. Waste cannot be accurately 
told, thbugh we are sensible how de- 
structive it is. Economy on the one hand, 
by which a certain income is made to 
maintain a man genteelly, and waste on 
the other, by which, on the same income, 
another man lives shabbily, cannot be 
defined. It is a very nice thing ; as one 
man wears his coat out much sooner than 
another, we cannot tell how.” 

We talked of war. Johnson : “ Every 
man thinks meanly of himself for vot 
having been a soldier, or not having been 
at sea.” Boswell: “Lord Mansfield 
does not.** Johnson: “Sir, if Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of general 
officers and admirals who have been in 
service, he would shrink he*d wish to 
creep under the table.** Boswell : 
“No ; he’d think Jic could them all.’* 

1 When Johnson told this little anecdote to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, he mentioned a circumstance 
which he omitted to-day : — “ Why,” said Garrick, 
“ it U as red as blood,*' p. 


Johnson : “ Yes, if he could catch them: 
but they*d try him much sooner. No, 
Sir: were Socrates ana Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden both present in .any 
company, and Socrates to say, * Follow 
me, and hear a lecture in philosophy ; * 
and Charles, laying his hand on his 
sword, to say, * Follow me, and dethrone 
the Czar ; * a man would be ashamed, to 
follow Socrates. Sir, the impression is 
universal : yet it is strange. As to the 
sailor, when you look down from the 
quarter-deck to the space below, you see 
the utmost extremity of human misery : 
such crowding, such filth, such stench ! ” 
Boswell : “Yet .sailors are happy.” 
Johnson: “They are happy as brutes 
are happy, with a piece of fresh meat, — 
with the grossest sensuality. But, Sir, 
the profession of soldiers and sailors has 
the dignity of danger. Mankind rever- 
ence those who have got over fear, which 
is so general a weakness.** Scott: 
“ But is not courage mechanical, and to 
be acquired?” Johnson: “Why yes. 
Sir, in a collective sense. Soldiers con- 
sider themselves only as part of a great 
machine.** Scott: “We find people 
fond of being sailors.** Johnson: “I 
cannot account for that, any more than I 
can account for other strange perversions 
of imagination.*’ 

His abhorrence of the profession of a 
sailor was uniformly violent ; but in 
conversation he always exalted the pro- 
fession of a soldier. And yet .1 have, in 
my large and various collation of his 
writings, a letter to an eminent friend, in 
which he expresses himself thus: “My 
godson called on me lately. He is weary, 
and rationally weary of a military life. 
If you can place him in some other state, 
I think you may increase his happiness, 
and secure his virtue. A soldier’s time 
is passed in distress and danger, or in 
idleness and corruption.** Such was his 
cool reflection in his study ; bi^t whenever 
he was warmed and animated by the pre- 
sence of company, he, like other philoso- 
phers, whose minds are impregnated with 
poetical fancy, caught the comjpon en- 
thusiasm for splendid renown. 

He talked of Mr. Charles Foje, of 
whose abilities he thought highly, but 
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observed, that he did not talk much at 
our Club. I|.have heard Mr. Gibbon 
remark, “ That Mr. P^ox could not be 
afraid of Dr. Johnson ; yet he ccrtslinly 
was very shy of saying anything in Dr. 
Johnson’s presence.” Mr. Scott now 
quoted what was said of Alcibiades by a 
Greek poet, to which Johnson assented.^ 

lie told us, that he had given Mi's. 
Montagu a catalogue of all Daniel De- 
foe’s works of imagination ; most, if not 
all of which, as well as of his other works, 
he now enumerated, allowing a considera- 
ble share of merit to a man, who, bred 
a tradesman, had written so variously 
and so well. Indeed, his Robinson 
Crusoe,” is enough of itself to establish 
his reputation. 

He expressed great indignation at the 
imposture of the Cock Lane Ghost, and 
related, with much satisfaction, how he 
had assisted in detecting the cheat, and 
had published an account of it in the 
newspapers. Upon this subject I incau- 
tiously offended him, by pressing him 
with too many questions, and he shewed 
his displeasure. I apologized, saying that, 

I asked questions in order to he instruct- 
ed and entertained ; I repaired eagerly 
to the fountain ; but that the moment he 
gave me a hint, the moment he put a lock 
upon the well, I desisted.” — “But, Sir,” 
Si^id he, “ that is forcing one to do a dis- 
agreeable thing : ” and he continued to 
rate me. “ Nay, Sir,” said I, “ when 
you have put a lock upon the well, so 
that 1 can no longer diink, do not make 
the fountain of your wit play upon me 
and wet me.” 

He sometimes could not bear being 
teased with questions. I was once pre- 
sent when a gentleman [of course, Boswell 
himself], asked so many, as, “ What di<l 
you do. Sir?” — “What did you say. 
Sir ? ” that he at last grew enraged, and 
said, “I will not be put to the question. 
Don’t you, consider. Sir, that these are 
not the manners of a gentleman ? I will 
not be baited with what and why ; what 
is this ? what is that ? why is a cow’s tail 

^ Scott probably made the very obvious com- 

g irison of Fox to Alcibiades, whom, as an orator^ 
upolis had contrasted with the talker Phaeax. 
(See Plutarch’s Life of Alcibiades^ Oroker, 


^long? why is a fox’s tail bushy?” The 
gentleman, ^ho was a good deal out of 
countenance, said, “Why, ^r, you are 
so good, that I venture to trouble you.” 
Johnson : “ Sir, my being so good is no 
reason why you should be so f//.” 

Talking of the Justitia hulk jit Wool- 
wich, in which criminals were punished 
by being confined to labour, he said, “I 
do not see that they are punished by this : 
they must hav 2 worked equally, had they 
never been guilty of stealing. They now 
only work ; so, after all, they have gained ; 
w'hat they stole is clear gain to them ; 
the confinement is nothing. Every man 
who works is confined : the smith to his 
shop, the tailor to his garret.” Bos- 
well : “ And Lord Mansfield to his 
Court.” Johnson: “Yes, Sir. You 
know the notion of confinement may be 
extended, as in the song, * Every island 
is a prison*.’ There is, in Dodslcy’s col- 
lection, a copy of verses to the author ol 
that song.” 

Smithes Latin verses on Pococke, the 
great traveller, * were mentioned. He 
repeated some of them, and said they 
were Smith’s l>est verses. 

He talked with an uncommon anima- 
tion of travelling into distant countries : 
that the mind was enlarged by it, and 
that an acquisition of dignit>of character 
was derived from it. He expressed a 
particular enthusiasm with respect to 
visiting the wall of China. I catched it 
for the moment, and said I really believed 
I should go and see the wall of China had 
I not children, of whom it was my duty 
to take care. “ Sir,” said he, “by doing 
so, you would do what would be of im- 
portance in raising your children to emi- 
ncfice. There would be a lustre reflected 
upon them from your spirit and curiosity. 
They would be at all times regarded as 
the children of a man who had gone to 
view the wall of China ; I am serious. Sir.” 

2 The song beans ' Welcome, welcome, brother 
debtor,” but is^ot, according to Malone, in 
Dodsley’s collection. 1 1 is, however, says Croker, 
in Ritson’s and others. • 

•* Smith’s verses are on Edward Pococke, Canon 
of Christ Church and Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford. Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory. 
who lived just a century later, is usually callra 
“ the great traveller.” Kearney and 'Qrpker^ 
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When wc had left Mr. Scott’s he said, 
“ Will you go home with me? *’ — “ Sir,^’ 
said I, “ il^is late ; but I’ll go with you for 
three minutes.” Johnson: “Or 
We went to Mrs. 'Williams’s room, where 
we found Mr. Allen the printer, who wgs 
the landlord of his house in Bolt Coiiri, 
a worthy obliging man, and his very old 
acquaintance ; and what was exceedingly 
amusing, though he was of a very diminu- 
tive size, he used, even^ in Johnson’s 
presence, to imitate the stately periods 
and slow and solemn utterance of the 
great man. — I this evening boasted, that 
although 1 did not write what is called 
stenography, or short-hand, in appro- 
riated characters devised for the purpose, 
had a method of my own of writing 
half words, and leaving out some alto- 
gether, so as yet to keep the substance 
and language of any discourse which I had 
heard so much in view, that F could give 
it very completely soon after I had taken 
it down. He defied me, as he had once 
defied an actual short-hand writer ; and 
he made the experiment by reading slow- 
ly and distinctly a part of Robertson’s 
“ History of America,” while I endeav- 
oured to write it in my way of taking 
notes. It was found that I had it very 
imperfectly ; the conclusion from which 
was, thUf^s excellence was principally 
owing to a studied arrangement of words, 
which could not be varied or abridged 
without an essential injury. 

On Sunday, April 12, I found him at 
home before dinner ; Dr. Dodd’s poem 
entitled “ Thoughts in Prison,” was lying 
upon his table. This appearing to me 
an extraordinary effort by a man who 
was in Newgate for a capital crime, I was 
desirous to hear Johnson’s opinion ofiit : 
to my surprise, he told me he had not 
read a line of it. I took up the book, 
and read a passage to him. Johnson : 
“ Pretty well, if you are previously dis- 
posed to like them.” I read another 
passage, with which Jie was better 
pleased. He then took the book into his 
own hands, and* having looked at the 
prayer at the end of it, he said, “ What 
evidence is there that this was composed 
the night before he suffered ? / do not 
believe it.” He then read aloud where 


he prays for the King, &c. and observed, 
“ Sir, do you think that .3 man, the night 
before he is to be hanged, cares for the 
I succession of a royal family ? — Though 
he may have composed this prayer, then. 
A man who has been canting all his life, 
may cant to the last. — And yet, a man 
who has been refused a pardon after so 
mueh petitioning, would hardly be pray- 
ing thus fervently for the King.” 

He and I, and Mrs. Williams, went to 
dine with the Reverend Dr. Percy. 
Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson said, he 
was very envious. 1 defended him, by 
observing that he owned it frankly upon 
all occasions. Johnson : “ .Sir, you are 
enforcing the charge. He had so much 
envy, that he could not conceal it. He 
was so full of it that he overflowed. He 
talked of it, to be sure, often enough. 
Now, Sir, what a man avows, he is not 
ashamed to think ; though many a man 
thinks what he is ashamed to avow. 
Wc are all envious naturally ; but by 
checking envy, we get the better of it. 
So we arc all thieves naturally ; a child 
always tries to get at what it wants the 
nearest way ; by good instruction and 
good habits this is cured, till a man haa 
not even an inclination to seize what is 
another’s ; has no struggle with himself 
about it.” 

And here I shall record a scene of too 
much heat between Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Percy, which I should have suppressed, 
were it not that it gave occasion to dis- 
play the tnily tender and benevolent 
heart of Johnson, who as soon as he 
found a friend was at all hurt by any 
thing which he had “said in his wrath,” 
was not only prompt and desirous to be 
reconciled, but exerted himself to make 
ample reparation. 

Books of Travels having been men- 
tioned, Johnson praised Pennant very 
highly, as he did at Dunvegan, in the 
Isle of Sky. Dr. Percy knowing himself 
to be the heir male of the ancient 
Percies,^ and having the warmest and 

1 See this accurately stateil, and the descent of 

I his family from the Earls of Northumberland 
clearly deduced, in the Reverend Dr. Nash’s ex- 
cellent Historv of^ Worcestershire^ ii, 318. The 
Doctor has subjoined a note, in which he says, 
“ The Editor hath seen and carefully examined 
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most dutiful attachment to the noble 
House of NoUthumberland, could not 
sit quietly and hear a man praised, who 
had spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick 
Castle and the Duke’s pleasure-grounds, 
especially as he thought meanly of his 
travels. He therefor^ opposed Johnson 
eagerly. Johnson: “Pennant in what 
he has said of Alnwick, has done what 
he intended ; he has made you very 
angry.” Percy: “He has said the 
garden is trim, which is representing | 
it like a citizen’s parterre, when the 
truth is, there is a very large extent of 
fine turf and gravel walks.” Johnson : 
“According to your own account. Sir, 
Pennant is right. It is trim. Here is 
grass cut close, and gravel rolled smooth. 
Is not that trim ? The extent is nothing 
against that ; a mile may be as trim as a 
square yard. Your extent puts me in 
mind of the citizen’s enlarged dinner, 
two pieces of roast-beef and two puddings. 
There is no variety, no mind exerted in 
laying out the ground, no trees. ” Percy : 
“ He pretends to give the natural history of 
Northumberland, and yet takes no notice 
of the immense number of trees planted 
there of late.” Johnson: “That, Sir, 
has nothing to do with the natural 
history ; that is civil history. A roan 
who gives the natural history of the oak, 
is not to tell how many oaks have been 
planted in this place or that. A man 
who gives the natural history of the cow, 
is not to tell how many cows are milked 
at Islington. The animal is the same, 
whether milked in the Park or at Isling- 

the proofs of all the particulars above-mentioned, 
now in the possession of the Reverend Thomas 
Per<y.” The same proofs 1 have also myself 
carefully examined, and have seen some additional 
roofs which have occurred since the Doctor’s 
00k was published ; and both as a lawyer accus- 
tomed to the consideration of evidence, and as a 
genealogist versed in the study of pedigrees, 1 am 
fully satisfied. 1 cannot help observing, as a 
circumstance of no small moment, that in tracing 
the Bishop of Dromore’s nnealog^, essentUU aid 
was given by the late Elizabeth Duchess of 
Northumberland, heiress of that illustrious 
House ; a lady not only of high dignity of spirit, 
such as became her noble bloM, but of excellent 
understanding and lively talents. With a fair 
pride I can boast of the honour of her Grace’s 
correspondence, specimens of which adorn my 
archives. B, 


tpn.” Percy ; “ Pennant does not 
describe welf’; a carrier who goes along 
the side of Lochlornond would describe 
it better.” Johnson: “I think he 
describes it very well.” Percy: “I 
tp veiled after him.” Johnson: “And 
/travelled after him.’^ PERCY: “But, 
my good friend, you are short-sighted, and 
do not see so well as I do.” I wondered 
at Dr. Percy’s venturing thus. Dr. 
Johnson said Nothing at the time : but 
inflammable particles were collecting for 
a cloud to burst. In a little while Dr. 
Percy said something more in disparage- 
ment of Pennant. Johnson : (pointedly) 
“This is the resentment of a narrow 
mind, because he did not find everything 
in Northumberland.” Percy : (feeling 
the stroke) “ Sir, you may be as rude as 
^u please.” JOHNSON: “Hold, Sir! 
Dbn’t talk of rudeness ; remember. Sir, 
you told mb, (puffing hard with passion 
struggling for a vent) I was short-sighted. 
We have done with civility. We are to 
be as rude as we please. ” Percy : 
“ Upon my honour. Sir, I did not mean 
to be uncivil.” Johnson : “ I cannot say 
so. Sir ; for I i/id mean to be uncivil, 
thinking had been uncivil.” Dr. 
Percy rose, ran up to him, and taking 
him by the hand, assured him affection- 
ately that his meaning had^ beSn mis- 
understood ; upon which a reconciliation 
instantly took place. Johnson : “My 
dear Sir, I am willing you shall Aang 
Pennant.” Percy : (resuming the former 
subject) “Pennant complains that the 
helmet is not hung out to invite to the hall 
of hospitality. Now I never heard that 
it was a custom to hang out a heltnet.'* ^ 
Johnson ; “ Hang him up, hang him 
up.’t Boswell : (humouring the joke) 
“ Hang out his skull instead of a helmet, 
and you may drink ale out of it in your 
hall of Odin, as he is your enemy ; that 
will be truly ancient. TAere wUl be 
* N orthern Antiquities. ’ ” ® J OHNSON : 
“ He’s a Whigp Sir ; a sad dog^ (smiling 
at his own violent expressions, merely 

1 Kearney quotes a j^ssage from Perceforcti 
(a French romance of the sixteenth century), iii, 
X08, to show that it was a custom. 

^ The title of a book translated by Dj. Percy, 
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iox pvluical difference of opinion). But 
he’s the best traveller I oyer read ; he 
observes n^ore things than any one else 

I could not help thinking that this was 
too high praise of a writer who traversed 
a wide extent of country in such hasU( 
that he could put together only curt 
frittered fragments of his own, and after- 
wards procured supplemental intelligence 
from parochial ministers, ^nd others not 
the best qualified or most impartial narra> 
tors, whose ungenerous prejudice against 
the House of Stuart glares in misrepresen- 
tation ; a writer, who at best treats mere- 
ly of superficial objects, and shews no 
philosophical investigation of character 
and manners, such as Johnson has ex- 
hibited in his masterly ''Journey,” over 
part of the same ground ; and who it 
should seem from a desire of ingratiatiqg 
himself with the Scotch, has flattered the 
people of North Britain so inordinately 
and with so little discrimination, that the 
judicious and candid amongst them must 
be disgusted, while they value more 
the plain, just, yet kindly report of 
Johnson. 

Having impartially censured Mr. Pen- 
nant, as a traveller in Scotland, let me 
allow him from authorities much better 
than mmep4iis deserved praise as an able 
zoologist ; and let me also from my own 1 
understanding and feelings, acknowledge 
themeritofhis “London,” which, though 
said to be not quite accurate in some par- 
ticulars, is one of the most pleasing topo- 
graphical performances that ever ap- 
peared in any language. Mr. Pennant, 
like his countrymen in general, has the 
true spirit of a gentleman. As a proof of 
it, I shall quote from his “ London ” 
the passage, in which he speaks of* my 
illustrious friend. 

“I must by no means omit Bolt Courts the 
long residence of Doctok Samuel Johnson, a 
man of the strongest natural abilities, great 
learning, a most retentive menyry, of the deepest 
and most unaffected piety and morality, mingled 
with those numerous weaknesses and prejudices 
which his friends ha'fe kindly taken care to draw 
from their dread abode.^ 1 brought on myself his 


1 This is the common cant against faithful bio- 
graphy. Does the worthy gentleman mean that 


transient anger, by observing that ‘In his tour in 
ScotlaruU he once had long and woful experience 
of oats being the food of men in Scotland as they 
were of horses in England * It was a national 
refl<|ction unworthy of him, and 1 shot my bolt. 
In return he gave me a tender hug. Con antore 
he also said of me ‘ The dog is a Whig.* 1 ad- 
mired the virtues of Lord Kussell^ and pitied his 
fall. I should have been a Whig at the Revolu - 
tion. There have been periods since, in which 1 
should have been, what 1 now am, a moderate 
Tory, a supporter, as far as my little influence 
extends, of a well-poised balance between the 
Crown and the people: but should the scale 
preponderate ^ against the Salus populi^ that 
moment may it be said ‘ The dog’s a Whig!'" 

We had a calm after the storm, stayed 
the evening and supped, and were pleas- 
ant and gay. But Dr. Percy told me he 
was very uneasy at what had passed ; for 
there was a gentleman there who was ac- 
quainted with the Northumberland family, 
to whom he hoped to have appeared more 
respectable by shewing how intimate he 
was with Dr. Johnson, and who might 
now, on the contrary, go away with an 
opinion to his disadvantage. lie begged 
I would mention this to Dr. Johnson, 
which I afterwards did. Ilis observation 
upon it was, “ This comes of a stratagem ; 
had he told me that he wished to appear 
to advantage before that gentleman, he 
should have been at the top of the House 
all the time.” He spoke of Dr. Percy 
in the handsomest manner. “Then, 
Sir,” said I, “ may I be allowed to sug- 
gest a mode by which you may effectually 
counteract any unfavourable report of 
what passed. I will write a letter to you 
upon the subject of the unlucky contest 
of that day, and you will be kind enough 
to put in writing as an answer to that 
letter, what you have now said, and as 
Lord Percy is to dine with us at General 
Paoli’s soon, I will take an opportunity 
to read the correspondence in his Lord- 
ship’s presence.” This friendly scheme 
was accordingly carried into execution 
without Dr. Percy’s knowledge. Johnson’s 
letter placed Dr. Percy’s ui^uestionable 
merit in the fairest point of view : and I 
contrived that Lord Percy should hear 

1, who was taught discrimination of clmracter by 
Johnson, should have omitted his frailties, and, 
in short, have bedaubed him as the worthy 
gentleman has bedaubed Scotland?— B. 
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the correspondence, by introducing it at 
General Paoli’s. as an instance of Dr. 
Johnson’s kind ^disposition towards one 
in whom his Lordship was interested. 
Thus every unfavourable impression was 
obviated, that could possibly have been 
made on those by whom he wished most 
to be regarded. I breakfasted the day 
after with him, and informed him of my 
scheme, and its happy completion, for 
which he thanked me in the warmest 
terms, and was highly delighted with Dr. 
Johnson’s letter in his praise, of which 1 
gave him a copy. He said, “ I would 
rather have this than degrees from all the 
Universities in Europe. It will be for 
me, and my children and grandchildren.” 
Dr. Johnson having afterwards asked me 
if I had given him a copy of it, and being 
told 1 had, was offended, and insisted 
that I should get it back, which I did. 
As, however, he did not desire me to 
destroy cither the original or the copy, 
or forbid me to let it be seen, I think 
myself at liberty to apply to it his general 
declaration to me concerning his own 
letters ; “ That he did not choose they 
should be published in his lifetime ; but 
had no objection to their appearing after 
his death.” I shall therefore insert this 
kindly correspondence, having faith- 
fully nariated the circumstances accom- 
panying it. 


“to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“My dear Sir, 

“ 1 DEG leave to address you in behalf of our 
friend Dr. Percy, who was much hurt by what you 
said to him that day we dined at his house j 
when in the course of the dispute as to Pennant’s 
merit- as a traveller, you told Percy that ‘ he had 
the resentment of a narrow mind against Pennant, 
because he did not^ find everything in North- 
umberland.* Percy is sensible that you did not 
mean to injure him; but he is vexed to think 
that your behaviour to him on that occasion may 
be interpreted as a proof that he is despised by 
you, which 1 know is not the case. 1 have tola 
him, that the charge of being narrow-minded was 
only as to the particular point in question ; and 
that he had the merit of being a martyr to his 
noble family. 

“ Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next 
Friday ; and I should be sincereljr glad to have it 
in my power to satisfy his Lordship how well you 
think of Dr. Percy, who, 1 find, apprehends that 
your good opinion of him may be of very essential 
consequence ; and who assures me, that he has 


the highest respect and the warmest affection for 
you. . 

“ 1 have onl^to add, that my suggesting this 
occasion for the exercise of your ^andour and 
generosity, is altogether unknown to Dr. Percy, 
and proceeds from my good-will towards him, and 
my persuasion that you will be happy to do him 
an essential kindnes.s. 1 am, more and more, my 
dl'ar Sir, your most faithful and affectionate 
humble servant, 

“Jambs Boswell.*’ 


„ g ** BOSWELL, ESQ. 

** The debate between Dr. Percy ^d me is 
one of those foolish controversies, which begin 
upon a question of which neither party cares how 
it is decided, and which is, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to acrimony by the vanity with which 
every man resists confutation. Dr. Percy’s 
warmth proceeded from a cause, which perhaps 
does him more honour than he could have derived 
from juster criticism. His abhorrence of Pennant 
proceeded from his opinion that Pennant had 
wantonly and indecently censured his patron. 
His anger made him resolve, that, for naving 
been once wong, he never should be right. 
Pennant has^ much in his notions that I do not 
like ; but .still I think him a very intelligent 
traveller. If Percy is really offended, 1 am 
sorry ; for he is a man whom 1 never knew to 
offend any one. He is a man very willing to 
learn, and very able to teach ; a man out of whose 
company I never go without having learned 
something. It is sure that he vexes me some- 
times, but I am afraid it is by making me feel 
my own ignorance. So much extension of mind 
and so much minute accuracy of inquiry, if you 
survey your whole circle of acquaintance, you will 
find so scarce, if you find it at alljjK’iS you will 
value Percy by comparison. Lord Iiailes is some- 
what like him : but Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, 
go beyond him in research ; and 1 do not know that 
he equals him in elegance. Percy's attention to 
poetry has given grace and splendour to ^ his 
studies of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a 
rugged being. 

“ Upon the whole, you see that what I might 
say in sport or petulance to him is very consistent 
with full conviction of his merit. 1 am, dear Sir, 
your most, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“^pril 23, 1778.’* 


“to the reverend dr. PERCY, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND HOUSE. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 WROTE to Dr. Johnson on the subject of 
the Pennantian controversy ; and have received 
from him an ansy|:r which will delight you. 1 
read it yesterday to Dr. Robertson at the exhibi- 
tion: and at dinner to I^rd Percy, General 
Oglethorpe, &c., who dinea with us at General 
Paoli’s ; who was also a witness to the high Usti* 
many to your honour. 

“General Paoli desires the favour of your 
company next Tuesday to dinner to meet Dr. 
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Johnson. If 1 can, 1 will call on you to-day.^ 1 
am, wilh sincere regard, your ^ost obedient 
humble servant, 

I “James Boswei.l.i 

“South Audley Street, April 25.“ 

On Monday, April 13, I dined withi 
Johnson at Mr. Langton’s, where were 
Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of Chester, now 
of London, and Dr. Stinton. He was 
at first in a very silent mood. Before 
dinner he said nothing but ‘ ‘ Vretty Baby, ” 
to one of the children. Langton said 
vei7 well to me afterwards, that he could 
repeat Johnson’s conversation before 
dinner, as Johnson had said that he could 
repeat a complete chapter of “The 
Natural History of Iceland,” from the 
Danish of Hot‘reb<nu, the whole of which 
was exactly thus : 

“Chap. LXXII. Concerning ^nahes. 

“ There are no snakes to be met with through- 
out the whole island." 

At dinner we talked of another mode 
in the newspapers of giving modern 
characters in sentences from the classics, 
and of the passage 

“ Purcus deorum cultor ct infrequens, 

1 rjiSiy^ntis duin sapientiae 
LonSultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
(.'o^or relictos : ” 

(Hor. Od, i. 34.) 

being well applied to Soame Jenyns ; 
who, after having wrindered in the wilds 
of infidelity, had returned to the Christian 
faith. Mr. Langton asked Johnson as 
to the jDropriety of sapi entice consultus, 
Johnson : “ Though consultus was 

primarily an adjective, like aniicui it 
came to be used as a substantive. So we 
have juris consultus, a consult in law. ” 

We talked of the styles of diflerent 

1 Though the Bishop^ of Dromore kindly 
answered the letters which i wrote to him, 
relative to Dr. Johnson's early history, yet, in 
justice to him, I thii^ it proper to add, that the 
account of the foregoing conversation, and the 
subsequent transaction, as well as of some other 
conversations in which he is mentioned, has 
been given to the public without previous com- 
munication with his Lordship. B. 


painters, and how certainly a connoisseur 
could distinguish tlicm. I asked, if there 
was as clear a difference of styles in lan- 
guage as in painting, or even as in hand- 
writing, so that the composition of every 
individual may be distinguished? John- 
son : “Yes. Those who have a style 
of eminent excellence, such as Dryden 
and Milton, can always be distinguished.” 
1 had no doubt of this ; but what 1 
wanted to know was, whether there was 
really a peculiar style to every man what- 
ever, there is certainly a peculiar hand- 
writing, a peculiar countenance, not widely 
diffeient in many, yet always enough to 
be distinctive : 

“ ; facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa lamen." 

(Ovid, Jl/et. ii. 13.) 

'Phe liishop thought not ; and said, he 
supposed that many pieces in Dodsley’s 
collection of poems, though all very 
pretty, had nothing appropriated in their 
style, and in that particular could not be 
at all distinguished. Johnson: “Why, 
Sir, I think eveiy man whatever has a 
peculiar style, which may be discovered 
by nice examination and comparison 
with others: but a man must write a 
great deal to make his style obviously 
discernible. As logicians say, this appro- 
priation of style is infinite in potestatc, 
limited in actu. ” 

Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the 
evening, and he and Dr. Johnson and I 
stayed to supper. It was mentioned that 
Dr. Dodd had once wished to be a mem- 
ber of the Literary Club. Johnson : 
“I should be sorry if any of our Club 
were hanged. I will not say but some of 
them deserve it.” Beauclerk: (sup- 
posing this to be aimed at persons for 
whom he had at that time a wonderful 
fancy, which, however, did not last long®) 
was irritated, and eagerly said, “You, 
Sir, have a friend (naming him) who de- 
serves to be hanged ; for he siifeaks behind 
their backs against those with whom he 
lives on the best terms, and attacks 

2 Fox, Burke, Lord Spencer, and some other 
extreme members of the opposition. The friend 
who “ ought to be kicked^' is supposed to have 
been George Steevens. Croker. 
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them in the newspapers. He certainly 
ought to be kicked."' Johnson: “Sir, 
we all do this tn some degree : * veniam 
petimus damusque vidssim.* To be cure 
it may be done so much, that a man may 
deserve to be kicked.” Bkauclerk : 
“He is very malignant.” Johnson: 
“ No, Sir ; he is not malignant. He is 
mischievous, if you will. He would do 
no man an essential injury ; he may, in* 
deed, love to make sport of people by 
vexing their vanity. I, however, once 
knew an old gentleman who was abso* 
lutely malignant. He really wished evil 
to others, and rejoiced at it.” Boswell : 
“ The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, against 
whom you are so violent, is, I know, a 
man of good principles.” Beauclerk : 
“Then he does not wear them out in 
practice.” 

Dr. Johnson, who, as I have observed 
before, delighted in discrimination of 
character, and having a masterly know- 
ledge of human nature, was willing to 
take men as they are, imperfect and with 
a mixture of good and bad qualities, I 
suppose thought he had said enough in 
defence of his friend, of whose merits, not- 
withstanding his exceptionable points, 
he had a just value ; and added no more 
on the subject. 

On Tuesday, April 14, I dined with 
him at General Oglethorpe’s with General 
Paoli and Mr. Langton. General Ogle- 
thorpe declaimed against luxury. John- 
son : “ Depend upon it. Sir, every state 
of society is as luxurious as it can be. 
Men always take the best they can get.” 
Oglethorpe: “But the best depends 
much upon ourselves ; and if we can be 
as well satisfied with plain things, we are 
in the wrong to accustom our palates to 
what is high-seasoned and expensive. 
What says Addison in his ‘ Cato,* speak- 
ing of the Numidian? 

* Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chace, 
Amid the running stream he slakes his thirst. 
Toils all tha day, and at the approach of night 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn ; 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an uiitasted spring. 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxuiy. ' 

L«t us have that kind of luxury, Sir, if 
you will.” Johnson: “But hold, Sir; 


to be merely satisfied, is not enough. It is 
I in refinement and elegance that the civil- 
ized man differs from the savage. A great 
part of our industry, and all our ingenuity 
is exercised in procuring pleasure ; and, 
Sir, a hungry man has not the same pleas- 
ure in eating a plain dinner, that a hungry 
man has in eating a luxurious dinner. 
You see I put the case fairly. A hungry 
man may have as much, nay, more pleas- 
ure in eating plain dinner, than a man 
grown fastidious has in eating a luxurious 
dinner. But 1 suppose the man who 
decides between the two dinners, to be 
equally a hungry man.” 

Talking of different governments, — 
Johnson : “ The more contracted power 
is, the more easily it is destroyed. A 
country governed by a despot is an in- 
verted cone. Government there cannot 
1^ so firm, as when it rests upon a broad 
basis gradually contracted, as the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, which is founded 
on the Parliament, then is in the Privy- 
Council, then in the King.” Boswell : 
“Power, when contracted into the per- 
son of the despot, may be easily destroyed, 
as the prince may be cut off. So Cali- 
gula wished that the people of Rome had 
but one neck, that he might cut them off 
at a blow.” Oglethorpe ; “It was of 
the Senate he wished that. Thff Senate 
by its usurpation controlled both the 
Emperor and the people. And don’t you 
think that we see too much of that in our 
own Parliament ? ” ^ 

Dr, Johnson endeavoured to trace the 
etymology of Maccaronic verses, which 
he thought were of Italian invention from 
Maccaroni : but on being informed that 
this would infer that they were the most 
common and easy verses, maccaroni 
beftig the most ordinary and simple fbod, 
he was at a loss ; for he said : “ He rather 
should have supposed it to import in its 
primitive signification, a composition 
of several things ; ^ for Maccaronic 

1 Boswell was fright, and Oglethorpe wrong; 
the exclamation in Suetonius is ** Utinam populus 
Romanus unam cervicem haberet.” Calig. xxx. 
Croker. 

^ Dr. Johnson was right in supposing that this 
kind of poetry derived its name from macchetwie. 
See Warton’s Hist, of Eng. Poet. ii. 357. 
Malone. 
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verses are verses made out of a mixture 
of different languages, thatois, of one 
language with the termination of an- 
other. ” .1 suppose we scarcely know of 
a language in any country where there 
is any learning, in which that motley _ 
ludicrous species of composition may notij 
be found. It is particularly droll in Low 
Dutch. The Polcmo-mUdinia" of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, in which 
there is a jumble of maiiy languages 
moulded as if it were all in Latin, is well 
known. Mr. Langton made us laugh 
heartily at one in the Grecian mould, by 
Joshua Barnes, in which are to be found 
such (^mical Anglo-hellenisms as K\i;j8- 
floKTiv ^0avxO€v : they were banged with 
clubs. 

On Wednesday, April IC, I dined with 
Dr. Johnson at Mr. Dilly’s and was in 
high spirits, for I had been a good part«| 
of the morning with Mr. Orme« the able 
and eloquent historian of Hindostan, who 
expressed a great admiration of Johnson. 

“ I do not care,” said he, “ on what subject 
Johnson talks ; but I love better to hear 
him talk than any body. He either gives 
you new thoughts, or a new colouring. 
It is a shame to the nation that he has 
not been more liberally rewarded. Had 
I been George the Third, and thought as 
he did aljQjjj America, I would have 
given Johnson three hundred a year for 
his ‘Taxation no Tyranny,’ alone.” I 
repeated this, and Johnson was much 
pleased with such praise from such a 
man as Orme. 

At Mr. Dilly’s to-day were Mrs. 
Knowles, the ingenious Quaker Lady,^ 
Miss Seward, the poetess of Lichfield, 
the Reverend Dr. Mayo, and the Rev. 
Mr. Beresford, tutor to the Duke of 
Bedford. Before dinner Dr. Johnsdh 
seized upon Mr. Charles Sheridan’s^ 
“ Account of the late Revolution in 
Sweden,” and seemed to read it raven- 
ously, as if he devoured it, which was to 
all appearance his method of studying. 

1 Dr. Johnson, describing her needle-work in 
one of his letters to M«. Thrale, vol. i. 287, 
uses the learned word aitile ; which Mrs. Thrale 
has mistaken, and made the phrase injurious by 
writing ''‘futiU pictures." B. 

2 The elder brother of R. B. Sheridan. He 
died in x8o6. Malone, 


“ He knows how to read better than any 
one,” said Mrs. Knowles ; “he gets at the 
substance of a book direftly ; he tears 
out Ijie heart of it.” He kept it wrapt 
up in the tablecloth in his lap during the 
time of dinner, from an avidity to have one 
entertainment in readiness, when he 
should have finished another ; resembling 
(if I may use so coarse a simile) a dog 
who holds a bone in his paws in reserve, 
while he eats something else which has 
been thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery having been 
very naturally introduced at a table where 
Johnson, who boasted of the niceness of 
his palate, owned that “ he always found 
a good dinner,” he said : “ I could write 
a better book of cookery than has ever 
yet been written ; it should be a book 
upon philosophical principles. Pharmacy 
is now made much more simple. Cookery 
may be made so too. A prescription 
which is now compounded of five 
ingredients, had formerly fifty in it. So 
in cookery, if the nature of the ingredi- 
ents be well known, much fewer will do. 
Then, as you cannot make bad meat good, 
I would tell what is the best butcher’s 
meat, the best beef, the best pieces ; 
how to choose young fowls ; the proper 
seasons of different vegetables ; and then 
how to roast and boil, and compound.” 
Dilly : “ Mrs. Glassc’s ‘Cookery,* which 
is the best, was written by Dr. Hill. 
Half the trade'^ Vnoivi this. Johnson; 
“ Well, Sir. This shews how much 
better ihe subject of cookery may be 
treated by a philosopher. I doubt if the 
book be wu-itten by Dr. Hill ; for in Mrs. 
Glasse’s ‘ Cookery,’ which I have looked 
into, saltpetre and sal-pmnella are spoken 
of as different substances, whereas sal- 
prunella is only saltpetre burnt on char- 
coal ; and Hill could not be ignorant of 
this. However, as the greatest part of 
such a book is made by transcription, 
this mistake may have been carelessly 
adopted. But you shall see wlfat a book 
of cookery I shall make ! I shall agree 
with Mr. Dilly for the copyright.” Miss 

3 As physicians are called the Feuuliy^ and 
counsellors at law the^ Profession^ the booksellers 
of London are denominated ihe Trade. Johnson 
disapproved of these denominations. B. 

H H 
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Seward : “ That would be Hercules 
with tfie distaff indeed.” Johnson : 
“No, MadanP. Women can spin very 
well ; but they cannot make a good book 
of cookeiy.” 

Johnson : “ O ! Mr. Dilly — you must 
know that an English Benedictine monk 
at Paris has translated *The Duke of 
Berwick’s Memoirs,* from the original 
French, and has sent them to me to sell. 
I offered them to Strahan, who sent them 
back with this answer ; — * That the first 
book he had published was the Duke of 
Berwick’s ‘ Life,’ by which he had lost : 
and he hated the name.* — Now I honestly 
tell you, that Strahan has refused them ; 
but I also honestly tell you, that he did 
it upon no principle, for he never looked 
into them.” Dilly: “Are they well 
translated. Sir ? ” Johnson : “ Why 

Sir, very well — in a style very current 
and very clear. I have written to the 
Benedictine to give me an answer upon 
two points ; — What evidence is there that 
the letters are authentic? (for if they 
are not authentic they are nothing) 
And how long will it be before the 
original French is published ? For if the 
French edition is not to appear for a 
considerable time, the translation will be 
almost as valuable as an original book. 
They will make two volumes in octavo ; 
and I have undertaken to correct every 
sheet as it comes from the press.” ^ Mr. 
Dilly desired to see them, and said he 
would send for them. He asked Dr. 
Johnson if he would write a preface for 
them. Johnson: “No, Sir. The 
Benedictines were veiy kind to me, and 
1*11 do what I undertook to do ; but 1 
will not mingle my name with them. 1 
am to gain nothing by them. 1*11 turn 
them loose upon the world, and let them 
take their chance.”^ Dr. Mayo : “ Pray, 
Sir, are Ganganelli’s letters authentic ? ** 
Johnson : “ No, Sir. Voltaire put the 
same question to the editor of them, that 
I did to' Maepherson — Where are the 
originals ? ** 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that 
men had much more liberty allowed 

^ The English monk was the Abb^ H(Mk, and 
the Memoirs were published by Cadell in 1779. 
Matkiniosh. 


them than women. Johnson : “ Why, 
Madam, women have all the liberty they 
should wish to have. We have all the 
labour and the danger, and the women 
all the advantage. We go to sea, we 
build houses, we do every thing, in short, 
r.o pay our court to the women.” Mrs. 
Knowles: “The Doctor reasons very 
wittily, but not convincingly. Now, take 
the instance of building ; the mason’s 
wife, if she k ever seen in liquor, is 
ruined ; the niason may get himself drunk 
as often as he pleases, with little loss of 
character ; nay, may let his wife and 
children starve.” Johnson: “Madam, 
you must consider, if the mason does get 
himself drunk, and let his wife and 
children starve, the parish will oblige 
him to find security for their maintenance. 
We have different modes of restraining 
evil. Stocks for the men, a ducking- 
stool for women, and a pound for beasts. 
If we require more perfection from 
women than from ourselves, it is doing 
them honour. And women have not the 
same temptations that we have ; they 
may always live in virtuous company: 
men must mix in the world indiscrimin' 
ately. If a woman has no inclination to 
do what is wrong, being secured from it 
is no restraint to her. 1 am at liberty to 
walk into the Thames ; but if I were to 
try it, my friends would restrain me in 
Bedlam, and I should be obliged to 
them.” Mrs. Knowles : “ Still, Doctor, 
I cannot help thinking it a hardship that 
more indulgence is allowed to men than 
I to women. It gives a superiority to men, 
to which I do not see how they are en- 
titled.” Johnson: “ It is plain. Madam, 
one or other must have the superiority. 
As Shakespeare says, ' If two men ride 
on a horse,, one must ride behind.*” 
Dilly: “I suppose. Sir, Mrs. Knowles 
would have them ride in panniers, one on 
each side.” Johnson ; “ Then, Sir, the 
horse would throw them both.” Mrs. 
Knowles ; “ Well, I hope that in 
another world the sexes will be e^ual.” 
Boswell : “ That is being too ambitious. 
Madam. We might «s well desire to be 
equal with the angels. We shall all, 1 
hope, be happy in a future state, but we 
must not expect to be all happy in the 
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same degree. It is enough, if we be 
happy according to our several capacities. 
A worthy carman will get to heaven as 
well as Sir Ysaac Newton. Yet, though 
equally good, they will not have the 
same degrees of happiness. Johnson : 
“Probably not.” * | 

Upon this subject I had once before 
sounded him, by mentioning the late 
Reverend Mr. Brown of Utrecht^s image : 
that a great and small glass, though 
equally full, did not hold an equal 
quantity; which he threw out to refute 
David Hume’s saying, that a little miss, 
going to dance at a ball, in a fine new 
dress, ^as as happy as a great orator after 
having made an eloquent and applauded 
speech. After some thought, Johnson 
said, “I come over to the parson.” 
As an instance of coincidence of think- 
ing, Mr. Dilly told me, that Dr. King, 9^ 
late dissenting minister in Loi^on, said 
to him, upon the happiness in a future 
state of good men of different capacities, 
“ A pail does not hold so much as a tub ; 
but, if it be equally full, it has no reason 
to complain. Every saint in heaven will 
have as much happiness as he can hold.” 
Mr. Dilly thought this a clear, though a 
familiar illustration of the phrase, “ One 
star differeth from another in brightness.” 

Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson’s 
opinion of Soame Jenyns’s “ View of 
the Internal Evidence of the Christian 
Religion Johnson : “I think it a 
pretty book ; not very theological indeed ; 
and there seems to be an affectation of 
ease and carelessnesss, as if it were not 
suitable to his character to be very serious 
about the matter.” Boswell: “He may 
have intended this to introduce his book 
the better among genteel people, who 
might be unwilling to read too grave •&, 
treatise. There is a general levity in 
the age. We have physicians now with 
bag-wigs ! may we not have airy divines, 
at least somewhat less solemn in their 
appearance than they used to be ? ” 
Johnson ; “ Jenyns might^ean as you 
say.” Boswell : Von should like his 
book, Mrs. Knowlft;, as it maintains, as 
you friends do, that courage is not a 
Christian virtue.” Mrs. Knowles : 

Yes, indeed, I like him there ; but I 


cannot agree with him, that friendship is 
not a Christian virtue.” Johnson : 
“ Why, Madam, strictly sfeaking, he is 
righ^ All friendship is preferring the 
I interest of a friend, to the neglect or, 
perhaps, against the interest of others ; so 
that an old Greek said, * He that has 
friends has no friend* Now Christian- 
ity recommends universal benevolence, — 
to consider all men as our brethren ; 
which is contrary to the virtue of 
friendship, as described by the ancient 
philosophers. Surely, Madam, your sect 
must m^prove of this ; for, you call all 
men friends** Mrs. Knowles: “ Wc 
are commanded to do good to all men, 
‘but especially to them who are of 
the household of Faith.’ ” Johnson : 
“ Well, Madam. The household of 
Faith is wide enough.” Mrs. Knowles : 
“But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve 
apostles, yet there was one whom he 
loved. John was called ‘ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.’” Johnson (with 
eyes sparkling benignantly) : “Very 
well, indeed. Madam. You have said 
very well.” Boswell : “A fine ap- 
plication. Pray, Sir, had you ever 
thou|;ht of it ? ” Johnson : “I had not, 

From this pleasing subject, he, I know 
not how or why, made a sudden transition 
to one upon which he was a violent 
aggressor ; for he said, “ I am willing to 
love all mankind, except an American : ” 
and his inflammable corruption bursting 
into horrid fire, he “ breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter ; ” calling 
them, “rascals — robbers — pirates;” and 
exclaiming, he’d “burn, and destroy 
them.’* Miss Seward, looking to him 
with mild but steady astonishment, said, 
“ Sir, this is an instance that we are 
always most violent against those whom 
wc have injured.” — He was irritated still 
more by this delicate and keen reproach ; 
and roared out another tremendous volley, 
which one might fancy could* be heard 
across the Atlantic. During this tem- 
jrest I sat in great uneasiness, lamenting 
his heat of temper ; till, by degrees, I 
diverted his attention to other topics. 

Dr. Mayo (to Dr. Johnson) : “ Pray, 
Sir, have you read Edwards, of New 
TI H 2 
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England, on Grace ? ” Johnson : “ No, 
Sir.” Boswell: “It puzzled me so 
much as to fhe freedom of the human 
will, by stating, with wonderful ficute 
ingenuity, our being actuated by a series 
of motives which we cannot resist, that 
the only relief I had was to forget it.” 
Mayo ; “ But he makes the proper dis- 
tinction between moral and physical 
necessity.” Boswell: “ Alas, Sir, they 
come both to the same thing. You may 
be bound as hard by chains when covered 
by leather, as when the iron appears. 
The argument for the moral necessity of 
human actions is always, I observe, forti- 
fied by supposing universal prescience to 
be one of the attributes of the Deity.” 
Johnson : “ You are surer that you ai*e 
free, than you are of prescience ; you are 
surer that you can lift up your finger or 
not as you please, than you are of any 
conclusion from a deduction of reasoning. 
But let us consider a little the objection 
from prescience. It is certain I am 
cither to go home to-night or not ; that 
does not prevent my freedom.” Bos- 
well ! “ That it is certain you are either 
to go home or not, does not prevent your 
freedom : because the liberty of choice 
between the two is compatible with that 
certainty. But if one of these events be 
certain you have no future power 
of volition. ^ If it be certain you are to go 
home to-night, you must go home.” 
Johnson: “If I am well acquainted 
with a man, I can judge with great 
probability how he will act in any case, 
without his being restrained by my 
judging. God may have this probability 
increased to certainty. ” Boswell : 
“ When it is increased to certainty, free- 
dom ceases, because that cannot be 
certainly foreknown, which is not certain 
at the time ; but if it be certain at the 
time, it is a contradiction in terms to 
maintain that there can be afterwards any 
contingency upon the exercise 

of wiU or any thing else.” Johnson : 

All theory is against the freedom of the 
will; all experience for it.” — I did not 
push the subject any farther. I was glad 
to find him so mild in discussing a ques- 
tion of the most abstract nature, involved i 
with theological tenets which he generally | 


would not suffer to be in any degree 
opposed.* 

He, as usual, defended luxury : “ You 
cannot spend money in luimry without 
doing good to the poor. Nay, you do 
more good to them by spending it in 
^.luxury, you make them exert industry, 

■ whereas by giving it, you keep them idle. 
I own, indeed, there may be more virtue 
in giving it immediately in charity, than 
in spending it in luxury; though there 
may be pridt in that too.” Miss Seward 
asked, if this was not Mandeville’s 
doctrine of “ private vices, public bene- 
fits.” Johnson : “ The fallacy of that 
book is, that Mandeville defines neither 
vices nor benefits. He reckons among 
vices everything that gives pleasure. He 
takes the narrowest sj’stem of morality, 
monastic morality, which holds pleasure 
itself to be a vice, such as eating salt 
'with our fish, because it makes it eat 
better ; and he reckons wealth as a 
public benefit, which is by no means 
always true. Pleasure of itself is not a 
vice. Having a garden, which we all 
know to be perfectly innocent, is a great 
pleasure. At the same tinr.e, in this 
state of being there are many pleasures 
vices, which however are so immediately 
agreeable that we can hardly abstain 
from them. The happiness of Heaven 
will be, that pleasure and Virtue will be 
l>erfectly consistent. Mandeville puts the 
case of a man who gets drunk at an ale- 
house; and says it is a public benefit, 
because so much money is got by it to 
the public. But it must be considered, 
that all the good gained by this, through 
the gradation of alehouse-keeper, brewer, 
malstcr and farmer, is overbalanced by 
the evil caused to the man and his family 
by his getting drunk. This is the way to 
try what is vicious, by ascertaining 
whether more evil than good is produced 
by it upon the whole, which is the case 
in all vice. It may happen that good is 
produced by vice, but not as vice ; for 

1 If any of liy readers are disturbed by. this 
thorny question, I beg leave to recommend to 
them Letter 6p of Montesquieu's Lettres Per- 
sannes ; and the late Mr. John Palmer of Isling- 
ton’s Answer to Dr. Priestley’s mechanical arj{u- 
roents for what he absurdly calls “ Philosophical 
necessity." B. 
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instance, a robber may take ^oney from 
its owner, and give it to one who will 
make a betfhr use of it. Here is good 
produced ; but not by the robbery as 
robbery, but as translation of property. 

I read Mandeville forty, or, I believe,^ 
fifty years ago. He did not puzzle me ; 
he opened my views into real life very 
much. No, it is clear that the happiness 
of society depends on virtue. In Sparta, 
theft was allowed by general consent : 
theft, therefore, was there not a crime, 
but then there was no security ; and what 
a life must they have had, when there 
was ijp security. Without truth there 
must & a dissolution of society. As it is, 
there is so little truth, that we are almost 
afraid to trust our ears ; but how should 
we be, if falsehood were multiplied ten 
times ! Society is held together by com- 
munication and information ; and I re- 
member this remark of Sir* Thomas 
Brown’s, ‘Do the devils lie? No, for 
then Hell could not subsist.’ ” 

Talking of Miss [Hannah More], a 
literary lady, he said, “ I was obliged to 
speak to Miss Reynolds, to let her know 
that I desired she would not flatter me so 
much.” Somebody now oljserved, “She 
flatters Garrick.” Johnson; “She is 
in the right to flatter Garrick. She is in 
the right 'two reasons ; first, because 
she has the world with her, who have 
been praising Garrick these thirty years ; 
and secondly, because she is rewarded for 
it by Garrick. Why should she flatter 
me ? I can do nothing for her. Let her 
carry her priise to a better market. (Then 
turning to Mrs. Knowles), You, Madam, 
have been flattering me all the evening ; 
I wish you would give Boswell a little 
now. If you knew his merit as well astl 
do, you would say a great deal ; he 
is the best travelling companion in the 
world.” 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend 
Mr. Mason’s prosecution of Mr. Murray, 
the bookseller, for having inserted in a 
collection of Gray’s “ Poems ” only fifty 
lines, of which Mu Mason had still the 
exclusive property under the statute of 
Queen Anne ; and that Mr. Mason had 
persevered, notwithstanding his being 
requested to name his own terms of com- 


penSiilion.^ Johnson signified his dis- 
pleasure at Mr. Mason ’seconduct very 
stroi^ly ; but added, by way of shewing 
that ne was not surprised at it, “ Mason’s 
a Whig.” Mrs. Knowles (not hearing 
distinctly): “What, a prig, Sir?” 
Johnson : “Worse, Madam, ; a Whig ! 
But he is both. ” 

I expressed a horror at the thought of 
death. Mrs. Knowles : “Nay, thou 
shouldst not have a horror for what is 
the gate of life.” Johnson (standing 
upon the hearth rolling about, with a 
serious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy 
air) ; “No rational man can die without 
uneasy apprehension. ” M k s. Knowles : 
“The Scriptures tell us, ‘The righteous 
shall have hope in his death.’ ” Johnson : 
“Yes, Madam ; that is he shall not have 
despair. But, consider, his hope of salva- 
tion must be founded on the terms on 
which it is promised that the me<liation 
of our Saviour shall be applied to us, — 
namely, obedience ; and where obedience 
has failed, then, as suppletory to it, 
repentance. But what man can say that 
his obedience has been such as he would 
approve of in another, or even in himself 
upon close examination, or that his 
repentance has not been such as to 
require being repented of? No man can 
be sure that his obedience and repentance 
will obtain salvation.” Mrs. Knowles : 
“But divine intimation of acceptance 
maybe made to the soul.” Johnson: 
“ Madam, it may ; but I should not think 
the better of a man who should tell me 
on his death-bed, he was sure of salvation. 
A man cannot be sure himself that he has 
divine intimation of acceptance ; much 
less can he make others sure that he has 
it.” Boswell: “Then, Sir, wc must 
be contented to acknowledge that death 
is a terrible thing.” Johnson: “Yes, 
Sir. I have made no approaches to a 
slate which can look on it as not 
terrible.” Mrs. Knowles (seeming to 
enjoy a pleasing serenity in the per- 
suasion of benignant divine light) : “ Does 
not St. Paul say, ‘ I have fought the 
good fight of faith, I have finished my 

1 See A Letter to W . Mason ^ A . M .^ front 
J . Murray ^ bookseller in London ; 2d edit, p. 
20. B. 
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course ; henceforth is laid up for me a 
crown of life ? ’ ” Johnson : “ Yes, 

Madam ; but here was a man inspirp], a 
man who had been converted by super- 
natural interposition.” UOSWELL : “In 
prospect death is dreadful ; but in fact 
we find that people die easy.” Johnson : 

Why, Sir, most people have not thought 
much of the matter, so cannot say much, 
and it is supposed they die easy. Few 
believe it certain they arc then to die; 
and those who do, set themselves to 
behave with resolution, as a man does 
who is going to be hanged : — he is not 
the less unwilling to be hanged.” Miss 
Seward : “ There is one mode of the 

fear of death, which is certainly absurd : 
and that is the dread of annihilation, 
which is only a pleasing sleep without a 
dream.* Johnson : “ It is neither 

pleasing, nor sleep j it is nothing. Now 
mere existence is so much better than 
nothing, that one would rather exist 
even in pain, than not exist.” Boswell : 
“ If annihilation be nothing, then existing 
in pain is not a comparative state, but is 
a positive evil, which 1 cannot think we 
should choose. I must lie allowed to 
differ here ; and it would lessen the hope 
of a future state founded on the argu- 
ment that the Supreme Being, who is 
good ifthe is great, will hereafter com- 
pensate for our present sufferings in this 
life. For if existence, such as we have 
it here, be comparatively a good, we 
have no reason to complain, though no 
more of it should be given to us. But if 
our only state of existence were in this 
world, then we might with some reason 
complain that we are so dissatisfied with 
our enjoyments compared with our 
desires.” Johnson: “The lady con- 
founds annihilation, which is nothing, with 
the apprehension of it, which is dreadful. 
It is in the apprehension of it that the 
horror of annihilation consists.” 

Of John Wesley, he said, “ He can 
talk well on any subject.” Boswell : 
“Pray, Sir, what has he made of his 
story of the ghost?** JOHNSON ; “ Why, 
Sir, he believes it ; but not on sufficient 
authority. He did not take time enough 
to examine the girl. It was at Newcastle, 
where the ghost was said tothavc ap- 


peared to a^young woman several times, 
mentioning something about the right to 
an old house, advising application to be 
made to an attorney, which was done ; 
and, at the same time, saying the attorney 
.would do nothing, which proved to be 
The fact. * This,* says John, * is a proof 
that a ghost knows our thoughts.* Now 
(laughing) it is not necessary to know 
our thoughts, to tell that an attorney will 
sometimes def nothing. Charles Wesley, 
who is a more stationary man, does not 
believe the stosy. I am sorry that John 
did not take more pains to inquire into 
the evidence for it.’* Miss Seward 
(with an incredulous smile) : “ Whal, Sir ! 
about a ghost ? ** Johnson (with 
solemn vehemence) : Yes, Madam ; this 
is a question which, after five thousand 
Years, is yet undecided : a question, 
whether in theology or philosophy, one 
of the m*ost important that can come 
before the human understanding.** 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned as a proselyte 

to Quakerism, Miss a young 

lady well known to Dr. Johnson, for 
whom he had shown much affection ; 
while she ever had, and still retained, a 
great respect for him. Mrs. Knowles at 
the same time took an opportunity of 
letting him know, “that the amiable 
young creature was sorry at'uhtling that 
he was offended at her leaving the 
Church of England and embracing a 
simpler faith ;’* and, in the gentlest and 
most persuasive manner, solicited his 
kind indulgence for what was sincerely 
a matter of conscience. J ohnso’n (frown- 
ing very angrily): “Madam, she is an 
odious wench. She could not have any 
proper conviction that it was her duty to 
change her religion, which is the most 
important of all subjects, and should be 
studied with all care, and with all the 
helps we can get. She knew no more 
of the Church which she left, and that 
which she embraced, than she did of the 
difference between the Copemican and 
Ptolemaic systems.** Mrs. Knowles : 
o 

^ Jane Harry, the natural daughter of a West 
Indian planter and a mulatto woman, who had 
been sent to England for her education and 
converted by Mrs. Knowles to Quakerism. 
Croker. 
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“She had the New Testsynent before 
her.” Johnson : “ Madam, she could 
not understund the New Testament, the 
most difficult book in the world, for 
which the study of a life is required.” 
Mrs. Knowles : “ It is clear as to 
essentials.” Johnson: “But not as to 
controversial points. The heathens were 
easily converted, because they had nothing 
to give up ; but we ought not, without 
very strong conviction indeed, to desert 
the religion in which we have been edu- 
cated. That is the religion given you, the 
religion in which it may be said Provi- 
dence has placed you. If you live con- 
sderftiously in that religion, you may be 
safe. But error is dangerous indeed, if 
you err when you choose a religion for 
yourself.” Mrs. Knowles: “Must we 
then go by implicit faith?” Johnson : 
“ Why, Madam, the greatest part of oifr 
knowledge is implicit faith ;*and as to 
religion, have we heard all that a disciple 
of Confucius, all that a Mahometan, can 
say for himself?” He then rose again 
into passion and attacked the young 
proselyte in the severest terms of reproach, 
so that both the ladies seemed to be much 
shocked.^ 

We remained together till it was pretty 
late. Notwithstanding occasional ex- 
plosions Of violence, we were all delighted 
upon the whole with Johnson. I com- 
pared him at this time to a warm West 
Indian climate, where you have a bright 

1 Mrs. Knowles, not satisfied with the fame of 
her needlework, the sutile pictures mentioned by 
Johnson, in which she has indeed displayed much 
dexterity, nay, with the fame of reasoning better 
than women generally do, as I have fairly shewn 
her to have done, communicated to me a dialogue 
of considerable length, which, after many years 
had elapsed, she wrote down as having paised 
between Dr. Johnson and her at this interview. 
As I had not the least recollection of it, and did 
not find the smallest trace of it in my record taken 
at the time, I could not, in consistency with my firm 
regard to authenticity, insert it in work. It 
has, however, been published in TheGeniUmatCs 
Mag€uine for June 1791. It ^iefly relates to 
the principles of the sect called and no 

doubt the lady appears to have greatly the 
advantage of Dr. Jenson in argument as well 
as expression. From what I have now stated 
and from the internal evidence of the paper itself, 
any one who may have the curiosity to peruse it, 
will judge whether it was wrong in me to reject it 
however willing to gratify Mrs. Knowles. B. 


sun, quick vegetation, luxuriant foliage, 
luscious fruits ; but where^the same heat 
sometimes ijroduces thunder, lightning, 
earlfiquakes, in a terrible degree. 

April 17, being Good Friday, I waited 
on Johnson as usual. I observed at 
breakfast that althoi^h it was a part of 
his abstemious discipline on this most 
solemn fast, to take no milk in his tea, 
yet when Mrs. Desmoulins inadvertently 
poured it in, he did not reject it. I 
talked of the strange indecision of mind, 
and imbecility in the common occurrences 
of life, which we may observe in some 
people. Johnson: “Why, Sir, I am 
in the habit of getting others to do things 
for me.” Boswei.l : “ What, Sir ! have 
you that weakness?” Johnson : “Yes, 
Sir. But I always think afterwards I 
should have done better for myself.” 

I told him that at a gentleman’s house 
where there was thought to be such 
extravagance or bad management, that 
he was living much beyond his income, 
his lady had objected to the cutting of a 
pickled mango, and that I had taken an 
opportunity to ask the price of it, and 
found that it was only two shillings ; so 
here was a very poor saving. Johnson : 
* * Sir, that is the blundering economy of 
a narrow understanding. It is stopping 
one hole in a sieve.” 

I expressed some inclination to publish 
an account of my travels upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, for which I had a 
variety of materials collected. Johnson : 
** I do not say. Sir, you may not publish 
your travels ; but I give you my opinion, 
that you would lessen yourself by it. 
What can you tell of countries so well 
known as those upon the continent of 
Europe, which you have visited? ” Bos- 
well : “ But I can give an entertaining 
narrative, with many incidents, anec- 
dotes, and remarks, so as to 
make very pleasant reading.” Johnson ; 
“ Why, Sir, most modem travellers in 
Europe who have published tneir travels, 
have been laughed at : I would not have 
you added to the number.*^ The world 

3 I believe, however, I shall follow my own 
opinion ; for the world has shewn a very flattering 
partiality to my writings, on many occasions. 
B. He di<| not follow it. 
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is now not contented to be merely enter- tion to-day at St. Clement’s Church, 
tained by a Jraveller’s narrative ; they which Dr Jcfiinson said he observed with 
want to learn something. Now some of pleasure. ► 

my friends asked me why I did not ‘give And now I am to give a pretty full 
some account of my travels in France, account of one of the most curious in- 
The reason is plain ; intelligent readers cidents in Johnson’s life, of which he 
had seen more of France than I had. i'limself has made the following minute on 
Yon might have liked my travels in this day : “ In my return from church, I 
France, and The Club might have was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow- 
liked them ; but, upon the whole, there collegian, who had not seen me since 
would have been more ridicule than good 1729. He knew me, and asked if I 
produced by them.” Boswell : “I remembered one Edwards ; I did not at 
cannot agree with you. Sir. People first recollect the name, but gradually as 
would like to read what you say of any we walked along recovered it, and told 
thing. Suppose a face has been painted him a conversation that had passed at an 
by fifty painters before ; still we love to see alehouse between us. My purpose* is to 
it done by Sir Joshua.” Johnson : “True, continue our acquaintance.” {^Prayers 
Sir, but Sir Joshua cannot paint a face and Meditations, 164.) 
when he has not time to look on it.” It was in Butcher Row that this meet- 
Boswell : “ Sir, a sketch of any sort by ing happened. Mr. Edwards, who was 
him is valuable. And, Sir, to talk to d decent-looking elderly man in gray 
you in your own style (raising my voice, clothes anfi a wig of many curls, accosted 
and shaking my head), you should have Johnson with familiar confidence, know- 
given us your travels in France. I am ing who he was. while Johnson returned 
sure I am right, and therds an end on'tP his salutation with a courteous formality, 
I said to him that it was certainly true, as to a stranger. But as soon as Edwards 
as my friend Dempster had observed in had brought to his recollection their 
his letter to me upon the subject, that a having been at Pembroke College to- 
great part of what was in his “Journey gether nine-and-forty years ago, he 
to the Western Islands of Scotland,” had seemed much pleased, asked where he 
been in his mind before he left London, lived, and said he should be glad to see 
Johnson: “Why yes. Sir, the topics him at Bolt Court. EDWARC&-: “Ah, 
were ; and books of travels will be good Sir I we are old men now.” Johnson 
in proportion to what a man has previously (who never liked to think of being old) : 
in his mind ; his knowing what to observe ; “Don’t let us discourage one another.’ 
his power of contrasting one mode of life Edwards : “ Why, Doctor, you look 
with another. As the Spanish proverb stout and hearty. I am happy to see you 
says, * He, who would bring home the so ; for the newspapers told us you were 
wealth of the Indies, must carry the very ill.” Johnson: “Ay, Sir, they 
wealth of the Indies with him.’ So it is are always telling lies of us oldfellowsP 
in travelling ; a man must carry know- Wishing to be present at more of so 
ledge with him, if he would bring home singular a conversation as that between 
knowledge.” Boswell: “The proverb, two fellow-collegians, who had lived forty 
1 suppose. Sir, means, he must carry a years in London without ever having 
large stock with him to trade with.” chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr. 
Johnson ; “Yes, Sir.” Edwards that Dr. Johnson was going 

It was a delightful day : as we walked home, and that he had better accompany 
to St. C]e*ment’s Church, 1 again re- him now. S(t Edwards walked ^ong 
marked that Fleet Street was the most with us, 1 eagerly assisting to keep up 
cheerful scene in the world. “Fleet the conversation. Mr. Edwards informed 
Street,” said I, “is in my mind more de- Dr. Johnson that he had practised long 
li|[htful than Temp6.” Johnson : “ Av, as a solicitor in Chancery, but that he 
Sit ; but let it be compared with Mull.” now lived in the country upon a little 
There was a very numerous pngrega- farm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage 
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in Hertfordshire, and th^ he came to 
London (to Barnard’s Inn, No. 6) 
generally ^wice a week, Johnson ap- 
pearing to me in a reverie, Mr. Edwards 
addressed himself to me, and expatiated on 
the pleasure of living in the countrv. 
Boswell: “I have no notion of this. 
Sir. What you have to entertain you, 
is, I think, exhausted in half an hour.” 
Edwards : “ What ! don’t you love to 
have hope realized? I set» my grass, and 
my com, and my trees growing. Now, for 
instance, I am curious to see if this frost 
has not nipped my fruit-trees.” Johnson 
(who we did not imagine was attending) : 
“Y^u find. Sir, you have fears as well 
as hopes.” — So well did he see the whole, 
when another saw but the half of a 
subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson’s house 
and were seated in his library, the dia- 
logue went on admirably. Edwards ; 
“Sir, I remember you would not let us 
say prodigious at college. For even 
then, Sir (turning to me), he was delicate 
in language, and we all feared him.”^ 
Johnson (to Edwards): “From your 
having practised the law long, Sir, I pre- 
sume you must be rich.” Edwards ; 
“No, Sir ; I got a good deal of money ; 
but I had a number of poor relations to 
whom 1^'^iive great part of it.” John- 
son : ‘ ‘ Sir, you have been rich in the 
most valuable sense of the word.” Ed- 
wards : “ But I shall not die rich.” 
Johnson : “Nay, sure, Sir, it is better 
to live rich, than to die rich. ” Edwards : 
“1 wish I had continued at college.” 
Johnson : “ Why do you wish that, Sir ? ” 
Edwards : “ Because I think I should 
have had a much easier life than mine has 
been. I should have been a parson, and 
had a good living, like Bloxham and 
several others, and lived comfortably.” 
Johnson : “Sir, the life of a parson, of 
a conscientious clergyman, is not easy. 
I have always considered a clergyman as 
the father of a larger family than he is 
able to maintain. 1 would rather have 
Chancery suits upsn my hands than the 

^ Johnson said to me afterwards, "Sir, they 
respected me for literature ; and yet it was not 
great but by comparison. Sir, it is amazing how 
fittle literature there is in the world.” B. 


cure of souls. No, Sir, I do not envy a 
clergyman’s life as an eajy life, nor do 1 
envy the clergyman who makes it an easy 
lifA” — Here taking himself up all of a 
sudden, he exclaimed, “ O ! Mr. Edwards! 
I’ll convince you that I recollect you. 
Do you remember our drinking together 
at an alehouse near Pembroke Gate ? At 
that time, you told me of the Eton boy, 
who, when verses on our Saviour’s 
turning water into wine were prescribed 
as an exercise, brought up a single line, 
which was highly admired : 

* Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum.' 2 

And I told you of another fine line in 
‘Camden’s Remains,’ a eulogy upon one 
of our Kings, who was succeeded by his 
son, a prince of equal merit : 

* Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla secutaest.’ ” 

Edwards: “You are a philosopher. 
Dr. Johnson. I have tried too in my 
time to be a philosopher ; but, I don’t 
know how, cheerfulness was always 
breaking in.” — Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, 
and, indeed, all the eminent men to 
whom I have mentioned this, have thought 
it an exquisite trait of character. The 
truth is, that philosophy, like religion, is 
too generally supposed to be hard and 
severe, at least so grave as to exclude all 
gaiety. 

Edwards; “I have been twice 
married. Doctor. You, 1 suppose, have 
never known what it was to have a wife.” 
Johnson : “Sir, I have known what it 
was to have a wife, and (in a solemn, 
tender, faltering tone) 1 have known what 
it was to lose a wife. — It had almost broke 
my heart.” 

Edwards : “ How do you live. Sir? 
For my part, I must have my regular 
meals, and a glass of good wine. I find 

2 " Unde rubor vestrls et non*sua purpura 
lymphis ? 

Qux rosa mirantes tarn nova mutat aquas ? 
Numen, convivae, pra:sens agnoscite numen, 

Nympha pudica Drum vidit, et erubuit.” 

The lines are Crashaw's (who was a Charter- 
house boy), and were first published in his 
Epigramn^ta Sacra at Cambridge iif 1634. 
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I require it.” Johnson : “I now drink 
no wine, Sir. i''.arly in life 1 drank wine : 
fot many years I drank none, I then 
for some years drank a great desfl.” 
Edwards : ** Some hogsheads, I warrant 
you.” Johnson : “ I then had a severe 
illness, and left it off, and I have never 
began it again. I never felt any dif- 
ference upon myself from eating one thing 
rather than another, nor from one kind 
of weather rather than another. There 
are people, I believe, who feel a differ- 
ence ; but I am not one of them. And 
as to regular meals, I have fasted from 
the Sunday’s dinner to the Tuesday’s 
dinner without any inconvenience. I be- 
lieve it is best to eat just as one is hungry: 
but a man who is in business, or a man 
who has a family, must have stated meals. 
I am a straggler. I may leave this town 
and go to Grand Cairo, without being 
missed here or observed there. 
Edwards : “ Don’t you eat supper. Sir ? ” 
Johnson ; “ No, Sir.” Edwards : 
“For my part, now, I consider supper as 
a turnpike through which one must pass, 
in order to get to bed. ” ^ 

Johnson: “You are a lawyer, Mr. 
Edwards. Lawyers know life practically. 
A bookish man should always have 
them to converse with. They have what 
he wants.” Edwards: “I am grown 
old: I am sixty-five.” Johnson : “I 
shall be sixty-eight next birthday. Come, 
Sir, drink water, and put in for a hun- 
dred.” 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman 
who had left his whole fortune to Pem- 
broke College. Johnson : “ Whether 
to leave one’s whole fortune to a college 
be right, must depend upon circumstances. 
I would leave the interest of a fortune I 
bequeathed to a college to my relations 
or my friends, for their lives. It is the 
same thing to a college, which is a per- 
manent society, whether it gets the money 
now or twenty years hence ; and I would 
wish to make my relations or friends feel 
the benefit of it.” 

This interview confirmed my opinion of 
Johnson’s most humane and benevolent 

^ I am not absolutely sure but this was my own 
suggestion, though it is truly in the character of 
Edwards. 'B. 


heart. His cordial and placid behaviour 
to an old fellow-collegian, a man so 
different from himself ; and ^is telling 
him that he would go down to his 
farm and visit him, shewed a kindness 
of disposition very rare at an advanced 
age. He observed, “ How wonderful it 
was that they had both been in London 
forty years, without having ever once met, 
and both walkers in the street too ! ” 
Mr. Edwards, iwhen going away, again 
recurred to his consciousness of senility, 
and looking full in Johnson’s face, said to 
him, “You’ll find in Dr. Young, 

* O my coevals ! remnants of yourselves.* *’ 

Johnson did not relish this at all ; but 
shook his head with impatience. Ed- 
wards walked off seemingly highly 
pfeased with the honour of having been 
thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. When he 
was gone, I said to Johnson, I thought 
him but a weak man. Johnson ; “ Why 
yes. Sir. Here is a man who has passed 
through life without experience: yet I 
would rather have him with me than a 
more sensible man who will not talk readily. 
This man is always willing to say what 
he has to say.” Yet Dr. Johnson had 
himself by no means that willingness 
which he praised so much, anti ^1 think 
so justly ; for who has not felt the painful 
effect of the dreary void, when there is 
a total silence in a company for any 
length of lime ; or, which is as bad, or 
perhaps worse, when the conversation is 
with difficulty kept up by a perpetual 
effort ? 

Johnson once observed to me, “ Tom 
Tyers described me the best : ‘ Sir,’ said 
he, « you are like a ghost : you never speak 
till you are spoken to.’ 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly 
mentioned was Mr. Thomas Tyers, son 
of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the founder of 
that excellent place of public amusement, 
Vauxhall Gardens, which inust ever be an 
estate to its proprietor, as it is peculiarly 
adapted to the taste ^of the English 
nation ; there being a mixture of curious 

S He is described in Th$ Idler (^8) under the 
name of Tom Restless, as was pointed out .to : 
Nicholsby Johnson himself. Croker, 
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show, — gay exhibition, — nmsic, vocal and 
instrumental, not loo refined for the 
general erfr ; — for all which only a shilling 
is paid and, though last, not least, good 
eating and drinking for those who choose 
to purchase that regale. Mr. Thonias 
Tyers was bred to the law ; but having^ a 
handsome fortune, vivacity of temper, 
and eccentricity of mind, he could not 
confine himself to the regularity of prac- 
tice. He therefore ran iibout the world 
with a pleasant carelessness, amusing 
everybody by his desultory conversation. 
He abounded in anecdote, but was not 
sufficiently attentive to accuracy. I there- 
for^ cannot venture to avail myself much 
of a biographical sketch of Johnson 
which he published, being one among 
the various persons ambitious of append- 
ing their names to that of my illustrious 
friend. That sketch is, however, an en- 
tertaining little collection of fragments. 
Those which he published of Pope and 
Addison are of higher merit ; but his 
fame must chiefly rest upon his “ Political 
Conferences,” in which he introduces 
several eminent persons delivering their 
sentiments in the way of dialogue, and 
discovers a considerable share of learning, 
various knowledge, and discernment of 
character. This much may I be allowed 
to say^T a man who was exceedingly 
obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. 
Johnson in as easy a manner as almost 
any of his very numerous acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that 
Dr. Johnson should have been of a profes- 
sion. I repeated the remark to J ohnson that 
1 might have his own thoughts on the sub- 
ject. Johnson: ** Sir, it have been 
better that I had been of a profession! I 
ought to have been a lawyer.” Bos- 
well : ** 1 do not think, Sir, it would 
have been better, for we should not have 
had the English Dictionary. ” Johnson : 

1 In summer 1792, addition#! and more expen- 
sive decorations having been introduced, the 
price of admission was raised to 2 s. 1 cannot 

approve of this, xhe company may be more 
select ; but a number of the honest commonalty 
are, 1 fear, excluded from sharing in elegant and 
innocent entertainment. An attempt to abolish 
the ij. gallery at the playhouse has been very 
properly counteracted. B. 


But you would have had Reports.” 
Boswell : “ Ay ; but 2iiere would not 
have been another who could have 
wfitten the Dictionary. There would 
have l3een many very good judges. 
Suppose you had been Lord Chancellor ; 
you would have delivered opinions with 
more extent of mind, and in a more 
ornamental manner, than perhaps any 
Chancellor ever did, or ever will do. 
But, I believe, causes have been as 
judiciously decided as you could have 
done.” Johnson: “Yes, Sir. Property 
has been as well settled.” 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambi- 
tion floating in his mind, and had, un- 
doubtedly, often speculated on the 
possibility of his supereminent powers 
l)eing rewarded in this great and liberal 
country by the highest honours of the 
State. Sir William Scott informs me 
that, upon the death of the late Lord 
Lichfield, who was Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, he said to Johnson ; 
“What a pity it is, Sir, that you did not 
follow the profession of the law. You 
might have been I.ord Chancellor of 
Great Britain, and attained to the dignity 
of the I^eerage ; and now that the title of 
Lichfield, your native city, is extinct, 
you might have had it.” Johnson, upon 
this, seemed much agitated ; and, in an 
angry tone, exclaimed, “Why will you 
vex me by suggesting this when it is too 
late?” 

But he did not repine at the prosperity 
of others. The late Dr. Thomas Leland 
told Mr. Courtenay that, when Mr. 
Edmund Burke shewed Johnson his fine 
house and lands near Beaconsfield, John- 
son coolly said, ‘ Nbji eqttidem tnvideo ; 
miror 

2 I am not entirely without suspicion that 
Johnson may have felt a little momentary envy ; 
for no man loved the good things of this life better 
than he did ; and he could not but be conscious 
that he deserved a much larged share of them 
than he ever had. I attempted in a newspaper 
to comment on the above passage in the manner 
of Warburton, who must bc^ allowed to have 
shewn uncommon ingenuity in giving to any 
author's text whatever meaning he chose it should 
carry. As this imitation may amuse my readers, 
1 shall here introduce it : *' No saying of Dr. 
Johnson's has been more misunderstood than his 
applyingito Mr. Bukke when he first saw him at 
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Yet no man had a higher notion of the 
dignity of literatrre than Johnson, or was 
more determined in maintaining the re- 
spect which he justly considered as due 
to it. Of this, besides the general tenor 
of his conduct in society, some character- 
istical instances may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that once 
when he dined in a numerous company 
of booksellers, where, the room being 
small, the head of the table, at which he 
sat, was almost close to the fire, he per- 
severed in suffering a great deal of incon- 
venience from the heat, rather than quit | 
his place, and let one of them sit above 
him. 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, 
complained one day, in a mixed company, 
of Lord Camden. “ I met him,” said he, 
** at Lord Clare’s house in the country, and 
he took no more notice of me than if 1 
had been an ordinary man. ” The company 
having laughed heartily, Johnson stood 
forth in defence of his friend. “Nay, 
gentlemen,” said he, “Dr. Goldsmith is 
in the right. A nobleman ought to have 
made up to such a man as Goldsmith ; 
and 1 think it is much against Lord 
Camden that he neglected him.” 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear 
that such respect as he thought due only 
to higher intellectual qualities, should be 
bestowed on men of slighter, though 

erhaps more amusing, talents. I told 

im, that one morning, when 1 went to 
breakfast with Garrick, who was very 
vain of his intimacy with Lord Camden, 
he accosted me thus “ Pray now, did 
you— did you meet a little lawyer turning 

his fine place at Beaconsfield, Non equidem in- 
video ; vtiror wagis. These two celebrated men 
had ^en friends for many years before Mr. 
Burke entered on his parliamentary career. They 
were both writers, both members of The Liter- 
ary Club; when, therefore, Dr. Johnson saw 
Mr. Burke in a situation so much more splendid 
than that to which he himself had attained, he did 
not mean to express that he thought it a dispro- 
portionate prosperity ; but while he, as a philoso- 
pher, asserted an exemption from envy, non 
equidem invideo^ he went on in the words of the 
poet, miror ntagis ; thereby signifying, either 
that he was occupied in admiring what he was 
glad to see ; or, perhaps, that considering the 
general lot of men of superior abilities, he won- 
dered, that Fortune, who is represented as blind, 
should, in this instance, have been so ii^t.” B. 


the comer, eiji? — “No, Sir,” said I 
“ Pray what do you mean by the ques- 
tion ? ” — ‘ ‘ Why ” ( replied GatHck, with 
an affected indifference, yet as if standing 
on tiptoe), “Lord Camden has this 
nmment left me. We have had a long 
walk together.” Johnson: “Well, 
Sir, Garrick talked very properly. Lord 
Camden was a little lawyer to be associat- 
ing so familiarly with a player.” 

Sir Joshua ^^eynolds observed, with 
great truth, that Johnson considered 
Garrick to be as it were his property. He 
would allow no man either to blame or 
to praise Garrick in his presence, without 
contradicting him. 

Having fallen into a very serious frame 
of mind, in which mutual expressions of 
kindness passed between us, such as. 
would be thought too vain in me to 
repeat, I talked with regret of the sad 
inevitable certainty that one of us must 
survive the other. Johnson ; “Yes, 
Sir, that is an affecting consideration. 1 
remember Swift, in one of his letters to 
Pope, says, * I intend to come over, that 
we may meet once more ; and when we 
must part, it is what happens to all 
human beings.’ ” Boswell r “ The hope 
that we shall see our departed friends 
again must support the mind.” 
Johnson : “ Why yes, Sir. ” Boswell ; 
“ There is a strange unwillingness to part 
with life, independent of serious fears as 
to futurity. A reverend friend of ours 
(naming him) tells me, that he feels an 
uneasiness at the thoughts of leaving his 
house, his study, his books.” Johnson ; 
“This is foolish in [Percy.] A man 
need not be uneasy on these grounds ; 
for, as he will retain his consciousness, 
he may say with the philosopher, Omnia 
mea mecum porto*' Boswbll : “ True, 
Sir ; we may carry our books in our 
heads ; but still there is something pain- 
ful in the thought of leaving for ever 
what has given us pleasure. I remember, 
many years ago, when my imagination 
was warm, and 1 happened to be in a 
melancholy mood, it distressed me to 
think of going into a state of being in 
which Shakespeare’s poetry did not exist. 
A lady whom I then much admired, a 
very amiable woman, humoured my 
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fancy, and relieved me by saying, ‘ The 
first thing you will mee^ in the other 
world, will be an elegant copy of 
Shakespd&re’s works presented to you. * ” 
Dr. Johnson smiled benignantly at this, 
and did not appear to disapprove of the 
notion. ^ 

We went to St. Clement’s Church again 
in the afternoon, and then returned and 
drank tea and coffee in Mrs. Williams’s 
room ; Mrs. Desmoulins doing the 
honours of the teadabl«!. I observed 
that he would not even look at a proof- 
sheet of his “ Life of Waller” on Good 
Friday. 

l^r. Allen, the printer, brought a book 
on agriculture, which was printed, and 
was soon to be published. It was a very 
strange performance, the author having 
mixed in it his own thoughts upon 
various topics, along with his remarkspn 
ploughing, sowing, and other farming 
operations. He seemed to t^e an absurd 
rofane fellow, and had introduced in 
is book many sneers at religion, with 
equal ignorance and conceit. Dr. 
Johnson permitted me to read some 
passages aloud. One was, that he re- 
solved to work on Sunday, and did work, 
but he owned he felt some weak com- 
punction ; and he had this very curious 
reflect^n — “ I was born in the wilds of 
Christianity, and the briars and thorns 
still hang about me.” Dr. Johnson 
could not help laughing at this ridiculous 
image, yet was very angry at the fellow’s 
impiety. “However,” said he, “the 
reviewers will make him hang himself.” 
He, however, observed, “ That formerly 
there might have been a dispensation 
obtained for working on Sunday in the 
time of harvest.” Indeed in ritual 
observances, were all the ministe?s of 
religion what they should be, and what 
many of them are, such a power might 
be wisely and safely lodged with the 
Church. 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea 
with him. He praiseld the late Mr. 
Duncombe, of Canterbury, as a pleasing 
man. “ He usiM to come to me ; I did 
not seek much after him. Indeed 1 
never sought much after any body.” 
Boswell: “Lord Orrery, I suppose.” 


Johnson ; “No, Sir ; I never went to 
him but when he sent for me. ” Boswell : 
“ Richardson ? ” Johnjon : “ Yes, Sir. 
But I sought after George Psalmanazar 
the most. I used to go and sit with him 
at an alehouse in the city. ” ^ 

I am happy to mention another 
instance which I discovered, of his seek- 
ing after a man of merit. Soon after 
the Honourable Daines Barrington had 
published his excellent “ Observations 
on the Statutes,” Johnson waited on 
that worthy and learned gentleman ; 
and, having told him his name, 
courteously said, “I have read your 
book, Sir, with great pleasure, and wish 
to be better known to you.” Thus began 
an acquaintance, which was continued 
with mutual regard as long as Johnson 
lived. 

Talking of a recent seditious delin- 
quent,® he said, “ They should set him 
in the pillory, that he may be punished 
in a way that would disgrace him.” I 
observed, that the pillory does not always 
j disgrace. And I mentioned an instance 
of a gentleman, who I thought was not 
dishonoured by it.® Johnson : “ Ay, but 
he was. Sir. He could not mouth and 
strut as he used to do, after having been 
there. People are not willing to ask a 
man to their tables, who has stood in the 
pillory.” 

The gentleman (see p. 461) who had 
dined with us at Dr. Percy’s came in. 
Johnson attacked the Americans with 
intemperate vehemence of abuse. I said 
something in their favour ; and added 
that I was always sorry when he talked 
on that subject. This, it seems, exasper- 
ated him ; though he said nothing at the 
time. The cloud was charged with 
sulphureous vapour, which was after- 
wards to burst in thunder. — We talked 
of a gentleman [Langton] who was run- 

1 For this pious impostor see his own memoirs, 

P ublished in 1764, and Appendix A. vol. iii. of 
)r. Hill’s edition. He is mentioned also in 
Humphry Clinker. 

^ Horne Tooke, who, in the previous winter, 
had been sentenced to a year 3 imprisonment and 
a fine of i^aoo for a seditious libel. Croker. 

3 Probably Dr. Shebbeare, a political writer in 
1758. who, after having been twice convicted and 
punished for seditious libels on the government, 
ended as its pensioner. 
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ning out his fortune in London ; and I 
said, “We must get him out of it. 
All his friends must quarrel with him, 
and that will soon drive him away.” 
Johnson: “Nay, Sir, we’ll send you 
to him. If your company does not 
drive a man out of his house nothing 
will.” 

This was a horrible shock, for which 
there was no visible cause. I afterwards 
asked him, why he had said so harsh a 
thing. Johnson: “Because, Sir, you 
made me angry about the Americans.” 
Boswell : “ But why did you not 
take your revenge directly?” Johnson 
(smiling) : “ Because, Sir, I had nothing 
ready. A man cannot strike till he has 
weapons.” This was a candid and 
pleasant confession. 

He showed me to-night his drawing- 
room, very genteelly fitted up ; and said, 
“ Mrs. Thrale sneered, when I talked of 
my having asked you and your lady to 
live at my house. I was obliged to tell 
her, that you would be in as respectable 
a situation in my house as in hers. Sir, 
the insolence of wealth will creep out.” 
Boswell : “ She has a little both of the 
insolence of wealth, and the conceit of 
parts.” Johnson : “ The insolence of 
wealth is a wretched thing ; but the 
conceit of parts has some foundation. 
To be sure it should not be. But who is 
without it?” Boswell: “Yourself, 
Sir.’' Johnson; “Why I play no tricks: 
I lay no traps.” Boswell : “ No, Sir. 
You are six feet high, and you only do 
not stoop. ” 

We talked of the numbers of people 
that sometimes have composed the house- 
hold of great families. 1 mentioned that 
there were a hundred in the family of 
the present Earl of Eglinton’s father. 
Dr. Johnson seeming to doubt it, I 
began to enumerate. ‘ ‘ Let us see : my 
Lord and my Lady two.” Johnson : 
“ Nay, Sir, if you are to count by twos, 
you may be long enough.” Boswell : 
“ Well, but now I add two sons and seven 
daughters, and a servant for each, that 
will make twenty ; so we have the fifth 
part already.” Johnson: “Very true. 
You gel at twenty pretty readily ; but you 
will not so readily get farther on. We 


grow to five feet pretty readily ; but it is 
not so easy to^row to seven.” 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter 
Day, after the solemnities of the festival 
in St. Paul’s Church, I visited him but 
could not stay to dinner. I expressed a 
wish to have the arguments for Christian- 
ity always in readiness, that my religious 
faith might be as firm and clear as any 
proposition whatever, so that I need not 
be under the least uneasiness, when it 
should be attacl&d. Johnson ; “ Sir, you 
cannot answer all objections. You have 
demonstration for a First Cause : you see 
he must be good as well as powerful, 
because there is nothing to make him 
otherwise, and goodness of itself* is 
preferable. Yet you have against this, 
what is very certain, the unhappiness of 
human life. This, however, gives us 
reason to hope for a future state of com- 
pensation, that there may be a perfect 
system. But of that we were not sure, 
till we had a positive revelation.” I told 
him, that his “ Rasselas ” had often 
made me unhappy ; for it represented the 
misery of human life so well, and so 
convincingly to a thinking miild, that if 
at any time the impression wore off, and 
I felt myself easy, I began to suspect 
some delusion. 

On Monday, April 20, I found him at 
home in the morning. We talked of a 
gentleman [Langton], who we appre- 
hended was gradually involving his 
circumstances by bad management. 
Johnson : “ Wasting a fortune is evap- 
oration by a thousand imperceptible' 
means. If it were a stream, they’d stop 
it. You must speak to him. It is really 
miserable. Were he a gamester, it 
could be said he had hopes of winning. 
Were he a bankrupt in trade, he might 
have grown rich ; but he has neither 
spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare. 
He does not spend fast enough to have 
pleasure from it. He has the crime of 
prodigality, and the wretchedness of 
parsimony. If :^man is killed in a duel, 
he is killed as many a one has been 
killed ; but it is a sad thfhg for a man to 
lie down and die; to bleed to death, 
because he has not fortitude enough to 
sear the wound, or even to stitch it up.” I 
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cannot but pause a moment to admire the 
fecundity of fancy, and choicf of language, 
which in this instance, and indeed, on 
almost air occasions he displayed. It 
was well observed by Dr. Percy, now 
Bishop of Dromore : “ The conversation 
of Johnson is strong and clear, and mj^^yr 
be compared to an antique statue, where 
every vein and muscle is distinct and 
bold. Ordinary conversation resembles 
an inferior cast. ** 

On Saturday, April 25 * I dined with 
him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with the 
learned Dr. .Musgrave, Counsellor 
Leyland of Ireland, son to the historian, 
Mrs^ Cholmondeley, and some more 
ladies. “The Project,” a new poem, 
was read to the company by Dr. 
Musgrave. Johnson : “ Sir, it has no 
power. Were it not for the well-known 
names with which it is filled, it would |;)c 
nothing : the names carry the poet, not 
the poet the names.” Musgrave: “A 
temporary poem always entertains us.” 
Johnson : “ So does an account of the 
criminals hanged yesterday entertain 
us.” 

He proceeded : — “ Demosthenes 
Taylor, as he was called (that is, the 
editor of Demosthenes), was the most 
silent man, the merest statue of a man 
that I have ever seen. I once dined in 
company with him, and all he said during 
the whole time was no more than 
Richard. How a man should say only 
Richard, it is not easy to imagine. But 
it was thus : Dr. Douglas was talking of 
Dr. Zachary Grey, and was ascribing to 
him something that was written by Dr. 
Richard Grey. So to correct him, Taylor 
said (imitating his affected sententious 
emphasis and nod), ^ Richard.'* 

Mrs, Cholmondeley, in a high flo\r of 
.spirits, exhibited some lively sallies of 
hyperltolical compliment to Johnson, 
with whom she had been long acquainted, 
and was very easy. He was quick in 
catching the manner of the moment, and 
answered her somewhat’ in the style of 
the hero of a romance, “Madam, you 
crown me with idifading laurels.” 

I happened, I know not how, to say 
that a pamphlet meant a prose piece. 
Johnson ? “ No, Sir. A few sheets of 
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poetry unbound are a panijihlet, as much 
as a few sheets of prose.” Musgrave : 
“A pamphlet may bd understood to 
mean a poetical piece in Westminster 
H^l, that is, in formal language ; but in 
common language it is understood to 
mean prose.” Johnson (and here was 
one of the many instances of his knowing 
clearly and telling exactly how a thing 
is): “A pamphlet is understood in 
common language to mean prose, only 
from this, that there is so much more 
prose written than poetry ; as when we 
say a book^ prose is understood for the 
same reason, though a book may as well 
be in poetry as in prose. We understand 
what is most general, and we name what 
is less frequent. ” 

We talked of a lady’s verses on Ire- 
land. Miss Reynolds: “Have you 
seen them. Sir?” Johnson: “No, 
Madam, I have seen a translation from 
Horace, by one of her daughters. She 
showed it mo. ” M iss Reynolds : “ And 
how was it. Sir?” Johnson: “Why, 
very well for a young Miss’s verses ; — 
that is to say, compared with excellence, 
nothing ; but, very well for the person 
who wrote them. I am vexed at being 
shown verses in that manner.” Miss 
Reynolds : “ But if they should be 

good, why not give them hearty praise ? ” 
Johnson : “ Why, Madam, because I 
have not then got the better of my bad 
humour from having been shown them. 
You must consider, Madam ; beforehand 
they may be bad, as well as good. 
Nobody has a right to put another under 
such a difficulty, that he must either hurt 
the person by telling the tnith, or hurt 
himself by telling what is not true.” 
B0.SWELL: “A man often shows his 
writings to people of eminence, to obtain 
from them, either from their good-nature, 
or from their not being able to tell the 
truth firmly, a commendation of which 
he may afterwards avail himself. ” J OHN- 
soN : “ Very true. Sir. 'Uierefore the 
man, who is asked by an author, what he 
thinks of his work, is put to the torture, 
and is not obliged to speak the truth ; so 
that what he says is not considered as his 
opinion ; yet he has said it, and cannot 
I retract it ; and this author, when man- 
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kind are hunting him with a canister at 
his tail, can say, ‘ I would not have pub- 
lished, had not /ohnson, or Reynolds, or 
Musgrave, or some other good judge 
commended the work.* Yet T consifter 
it as a very difficult question in conscience, 
whether one should advise a man not to 
publish a work, if profit be his object ; 
for the man may say, * Had it not been 
for you, I should have had the money.’ 
Now you cannot be sure ; for you have 
only your own opinion, and the public 
may think very differently.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds : “You must upon such an 
occasion have two judgments ; one as to 
the real value of the work, the other as 
to what may please the general taste at 
the lime.” Johnson : “ But you can be 
sure of neither ; and therefore 1 should 
scruple much to give a suppressive vote. 
Both Goldsmith’s comedies were once 
refused ; his first by Garrick, his second 
by Colman, who was prevailed on at last 
by much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, 
to bring it on. His ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
I myself did not think would have had 
much success. It was written and sold 
to a bookseller, before his ‘Traveller;’ 
but published after ; so little expectation 
had the bookseller from it. Had it been 
sold after the ‘ Traveller,’ he might have 
had twice as much money for it, though 
sixty guineas was no mean price. The 
bookseller had the advantage of Gold- 
smith’s reputation from * The Traveller ’ 
in the sale, though Goldsmith had it not 
in selling the copy.” Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds: “ ‘The Beggars’ Opera* affords 
a proof how strangely people will differ 
in opinion about a literary performance. 
Burke thinks it has no merit.” John- 
son : “It was refused by one of the 
houses; but I should have thought it 
would succeed, not from any great excel- 
lence in the writing, but from the novelty, 
and the general spirit and gaiety of the 
piece, which keeps the audience always 
attentive, and dismisses them in good 
humour.” 

We went to the drawing-room, where 
was a considerable increase of company. 
Several of us got round Dr. Johnson, and 
complained that he would not give us an 
exact catalogue of his works, that there j 


might be a complete edition. He smiled, 
and evaded o^r entreaties. That he in- 
tended to do it, I have no doubt, because 
I have heard him say so ; and* I have in 
my possession an imperfect list, fairly 
written out, which he entitles “ Historia 
Studiorum.” I once got from one of his 
fnends a list, which there was pretty 
good reason to suppose was accurate, for 
it was written down in his presence by 
th's friend, who enumerated each article 
aloud, and had^some of them mentioned 
to him by Mr. Levett, in concert with 
whom it was made out ; and Johnson who 
heard all this did not contradict it. But 
when I showed a copy of this list to |)im, 
and mentioned the evidence for its exact- 
ness, he laughed and said, “ I was 
willing to let them go on as they pleased, 
and never interfered.” Upon which 1 
re^d it to him, article by article, and got 
him positively to own or refuse ; and 
then, having obtained certainty so far, I 
got some other articles confirmed by him 
directly, and afterwards, from time to 
time, made additions under his sanction. 

His friend, Edward Cave, having been 
mentioned, he told us, “Cave used to 
sell ten thousand of ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; ’ yet such was then his minute 
attention and anxiety that the sale should 
not suffer the smallest decrease, that he 
would name a particular person’ who he 
heard had talked of leaving off the 
Magazine, and would say, ‘ Let us have 
something good next month.’ ” 

It was observed, that avarice was 
inherent in some dispositions. Johnson : 
“No man was born a miser, because no 
man was born to possession. Every man 
is born cupidus — desirous of getting ; but 
not avarus — desirous of keeping.” Bos- 
weipL : “I have heard old Mr. Sheridafi 
maintain, with much ingenuity, that a 
complete miser is a happy man ; a miser 
who gives himself wholly to the one 
passion of saving.” Johnson: “That 
is flying in the face of all the world, who 
have called an uvaricious man a miser^ 
because he is miserable. No, Sir ; a 
man who both spends aiid saves money is 
the happiest man, because he has both 
enjoyments.” 

The conversation having turned on 
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tfon-mots^ he ^ (quoted, from one of the 
Ana^ an exquisite instance of flattery in a 
maid of honour in France, who being 
asked by tlfe Queen what o’clock it was, 
answered, “What your Majesty pleases. 

He admitted that Mr. Burke’s classical 
pun upon Mr. Wilkes’s being carried on 
the shoulders of the mob, 

“ numerisque fertur 

Lege solutus," (Hor. Od. iv. 2.) 

was admirable ; and though he was 
strangely unwilling to allow to that ex- 
traordinary man Jthc talent of wit,* he 
also laughed with approbation at another 
of hi^playful conceits ; which was, that 
“ Horace has in one line given a descrip- 
tion of a good desirable manor : 

* Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines ; * 
iJSat. i. I.) 

that is to say, a modus as to^he tithes, 
and certain Jines. ” 

He observed, “A man cannot with 
propriety speak of himself, except he 
relates simple facts ; as, ‘ I was at Rich- 
mond ; ’ or what depends on mensura- 
tion ; as, *I am six feet high.’ He is 
sure he has been at Richmond ; he is 
sure he is six feet high ; but he cannot be 
sure he is wise, or that he has any other 
excellent?,. Then, all censure of a man’s 
self is oblique praise. It is in order to 
show how much he can spare. It has all 
the invidiousness of self-praise, and all 
the reproach of falsehood. ” Boswell : 
“ Sometimes it may proceed from a 

^ The anecdote is told by Menage as a 
pleasantry of the Due d'Uzes, ‘'chevalier 
d'honneur ” to Louis X I V. 's queen ; but according 
to another authority the duke was a blundering 
fellow on whom the courtiers used to father ^11 
manner of absurdities. Croker. 

5 * See this question fully investigiitcd in the 
notes upon my Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides^ edit. 3, p. 21, et seq. And here, as 
a lawyer mindful of the maxim Sunm cuique 
tribuitOt 1 cannot forbc.'ir to mention, that the 
additional note beginning with " 1 find since the 
former edition,” is not mine, bitt was obligingly 
furnished by Mr. Malone, who was so kind as to 
Kuperinienti the pre^ while I was in Scotland, 
and the first part 9 [ the second editioit was 
printing. He would not allow me to ascribe it to 
Its proper author ; but, as it is exquisitely acute 
^d elegant, I take this opportunity, without 
his knowledge, to do him justice. B. 


man’s strong consciousness of his faults 
being observed. He knows that others 
would throw him down, sAd therefore he 
ha(^ better lie down softly of his own 
accord.” 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged 
to dine at General Paoli’s, where, as 1 
have already observed, I was still enter- 
tained in elegant hospitality, and with all 
the ease and comfort of a home. I called 
on him, and accompanied him in a 
hackney coach. We stopped first at the 
bottom of Hedge Lane, into which he 
went to leave a letter “ with good news 
for a poor man in distress,” as he told me. 

I did not question him particularly as to 
this.® He himself often resembled Lady 
Bolingbroke’s lively description of Pope : 
that “ he was un politique aux choux et 
! aux raves He would say, “ I dine to- 
day in Grosvenor Square ; ” this might 
be with a duke ; or, perhaps, “ I dine to- 
day at the other end of the town ; ” or, 
“A gentleman of great eminence called 
on me yesterday.* — He loved thus to 
keep things floating in conjecture : Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est, I believe I 
ventured to dissipate the cloud, to unveil 
the mystery, more freely and frequently 
than any of his friends. We stopped 
again at Wirgman’s, the well-known toy- 
shopi in St. James’s Street at the corner 
of St. James’s Place, to which he had 
been directed, but not clearly, for he 
searched about some time, and could not 
find it at first ; and said, “ To direct one 
only to a corner shop is toying with one.” I 
suppose he meant this as a play upon the 
word toy ; it was the first time that I 
knew him stoop to such sport. After he 
had been some time in the shop, he sent 
for me to come out of the coach, and 
help him to choose a pair of silver buckles, 
as those he had were too small. Probably 
this alteration in dress had been sug- 
gested by Mrs. Thrale, by associating 
with whom, his external appearance was 
much improved. He got better clothes ; 

3 A poor painter, Mauritius Lowe, lived at this 
time at 3 Hedge Lane. Charing {Garrick 

Correspondence^ ii. 305). P. Cunningham. One 
of his pictures had been accepted for the Royal 
Academy this year on Johnsoa s recommendation, 
as is shown by a copy of the catalogue in the 
Academy's library. Napier. 

1 I 
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^and the dark colour, from which he never 
deviated, was enlivened by metal buttons. 
His wigs, too, ^ were much better; and 
during their travels in France, he was 
furnished with a Paris-made wig, of hand- 
some construction. This choosing of 
silver buckles was a negotiation : “ Sir,*’ 
said he, I will not have the ridiculous 
large ones now in fashion ; and I will give 
no more than a guinea for a pair. ’* Such 
were the principles of the business ; and, 
after some examination, he was fitted. 
As we drove along, 1 found him in a 
talking^humour, of which 1 availed my- 
self. Boswell : ** I was this morning 
in Ridley’s shop, Sir ; and was told, that 
the collection called * Johnsoniana * has 
sold very much.” Johnson : “ Yet the 
‘ Journey to the Hebrides * has not had a 
great sale.”^ Boswell: '‘That is 
strange.” Johnson: “Yes, Sir; for 
in tl^t book I have told the world a 
great deal that they did not know 
Before.” 

Boswell : “I drank chocolate. Sir, 
this morning with Mr. Eld : and, to my 
no small surprise, found him to be a 
Staffordshire Whig^ a being which I did 
not believe had existed.” Johnson : 
“ Sir, there are rascals in all countries.” 
Boswell: “Eld said, a Tory was a 
creature generated between a non-juring 
parson and one’s grandmother.” John- 
son : “ And I have always said, the first 
Whig was the Devil.” Boswell : “ lie 
certainly was. Sir. The Devil was im- 
atient of subordination ; he was the 
rst who resisted power : 

‘ Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.' ” 

At General Paoli's were Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Marchesc 
Gherardi of Lombardy, and Mr. John 

. ^ Here he either was mistakeiK or had a 
different notion of an extensive sale from what is 
senerally entertained : for the fact is, that four 
Biousand copies of that excellent work were sold 
very quickly.* A new edition has been printed 
since his death, besides that in the collection of. 
his works. B. Another edition has been printed 
since Mr. Boswell wrote the above, besides 
repeated editions in the general collection of his 
works during the last ten years. Malone. 
Hannah More says (/.^yiri. 39) that Cadeli, the 
publisher, told her that 4,000 copies were sold in 
the first week. Croker. 


j Spottiswoode the younger, of Spottis- 
' woode,^ the ^licitor. At this time fears 
of invasion were circulated ; ^to obviate 
which, Mr. Spottiswoode observed, that 
Mr. Fraser the engineer, who had lately 
come from Dunkirk, said, that the French 
bad the same fears of us. Johnson : 
‘‘ It is thus that mutual cowardice keeps 
us in peace. Were one half of mankind 
brave, and one half cowards, the brave 
would be always beating the cowards. 
Were all brav§, they would lead a very 
uneasy life ; all would be continually 
fighting : but l>eing all cowards, we go. 
on very well.” 

We talked of drinking wine. John- 
son : “I require wine, only when 1 am 
alone. I have then often wished for it, 
and often taken it. ” Spottiswoode ; 
“ What, by way of a companion. Sir ?” 
Johnson: “To get rid of myself, to 
send myself away. Wine gives great 
pleasure ; and every pleasure is of itself 
a good. It is a good, unless counter- 
balanced by evil. A man may have a 
strong reason not to drink wine ; and 
that may be greater than the pleasure. 
Wine makes a man better pleased with 
himself. I do not say that it makes him 
more pleasing to others. Sometimes it 
does. But the danger is, that while a 
man grows better pleased wit}), -himself, 
he may be growing less pleasing to others. ® 
Wine gives a man nothing. It neither 
gives him knowledge nor wit ; it only 
animates a man, and enables him to 
bring out what a dread of the company 
has repressed. It only puts in motion 
what has been locked up in frost. But 
this may be good, or it may be bad,” 

2 In the phraseology of Scotland, 1 should 
hayc said, “ Mr. John Spottiswoode, the younger, 
of that ilk." Johnson knew that sense of the 
word very well, and has thus explained it in his 
Dictionary, voce Ilk — “I t also signifies ‘the 
same,’ as, Mackintosh of that ilk^ denotes a 
gentleman whose surname and the title of his 
estate are the same.” B. 

3 It is observed in Waller’s Life, in the 
Biographia Bri^nnica^ that he drank only 
water ; and that while he sat in a company who 
were drinking wine, “ he had the dexterity to 
accommodate his discourse to the pitch of theirs 
as it sunk." If excess in drinking lie meant, the 
remark is acutely just. But surely, a moderate 
use of wine gives a gaiety of spirits which water- 
drinkers know not. B. 
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Spottiswoode : ** So, Sir, wine is a 
key which opens a box ; bu^ this box may 
be either /nil or empty?” Johnson: 
‘‘Nay, Sir, conversation is the key : wine 
is a pick-lock, which forces open the box, 
and injures it. A man should cultivate 
his mind so as to have that confidence 
and readiness without wine, which wine 
gives.” Boswell : “The great difficul- 
ty of resisting wine is from benevolence. 
F or instance, a good, worthy man asks 
you to taste his wine, whicli he has had 
twenty years in his cellar.” Johnson : 
“ Sir, all this notion about benevolence 
arises from a man’s imagining himself to 
be 06 more importance to others than he 
really is. They don’t care a farthing 
whether he drinks wine or not.” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds: “Yes, they do for 
the time.” Johnson: “For the time! 
— if they care this minute, they forget 
the next. And as for the gopd, worthy 
man ; how do you know he is good and 
worthy ? No good and worthy man will 
insist upon another man’s drinking wine. 
As to the wine twenty years in the cellar, 
— of ten men, three say this, merely 
because they must say something ; three 
are telling a lie, when they say they have 
had the wine twenty years ; — three would 
rather save the wine ; — one, perhaps, 
cares. .allow it is something to please 
one’s company ; and people are always 
pleased with those who partake pleasure 
with them. But after a man has brought 
himself to relinquish the great personal 
pleasure which arises from drinking wine, 
any other consideration is a trifle. To 
please others by drinking wine, is some- 
thing only, if there be nothing against it. 
I should, however, be sorry to offend 
worthy men : 

‘ Curst be the verse, how well so e’er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe.’ ” 

Boswell : “ Curst be the springs the 
waier,** Johnson: “But let us con- 
sider what a sad thing it would be, if we 
were obliged to drink or do anything else 
that may happen ^o be agreeable to the 
company where we are.” Langton : 
“ By the same rule you must join with a 
gang of cut-purses.” Johnson: “Yes, 
Sir : but yet we must do justice to wine ; 


we must allow it the power it possesses. 
To make a man pleased with himself, 
let me tell you, is doing a very great 
thijg ; 

S£ pairicR volutuus, si nobis vivere cart* ” 

I was at this time myself a water- 
drinker, upon trial, by Johnson’s lecom- 
mendation. Johnson ; “ Boswell is a 
bolder combatant than Sir Joshua:* he 
argues for wine without the help of wine ; 
but Sir Joshua with it.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; “ But to please one’s com- 
pany is a strong motive.” Johnson ; 
(who from drinking only water, supposed 
every body who drank wine to be ele- 
vated) : “I won’t argue any more with 
you. Sir. You are too far gone.” Sir 
Joshua : “1 should have thought so in- 
deed, Sir, had 1 made such a speech as 
you have now done.” Johnson (drawing 
himself in, and 1 really thought 
blushing) : “Nay, don’t be angry. I did 
not mean to offend you.” Sir Joshua : 
“At first the taste of wine was disagree- 
able to me ; but I brought myself to 
drink it, that I might be like other peo- 
ple. The pleasure of drinking wine is so 
connected with pleasing your company, 
that altogether there is something of 
social goodness in it.” Johnson : “ Sir, 
this is only saying the same thing over 
again.” Sir Joshua : “ No, this is 
new.” Johnson: “You put it in new 
words, but it is an old thought. This is 
one of the disadvantages of wine, it makes 
a man mistake words for thoughts.” 
Boswell ; “ I think it is a new thought ; 
at least, it is in a new attitude'' John- 
son : “ Nay, Sir, it is only in a new coat ; 
or an old coat with a new facing. (Then 
laughing heartily) — It is the old dog in a 
new doublet. — An extraordinary instance, 
however, may occur where a man’s 
patron will do nothing for him, unless he 
will drink : t/iere may be a good reason 
for drinking. ” 

I mentioned a nobleman, who I 
believed was really uneasy if his company 
would not drink hard. J0HN.SON : “That 
is from having had people about him 
whom he has been accustomed to com- 
mand.” Boswell : “ Supposing I should 
1 1 2 
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be with him at table.” John- 
son : ** Sir, there is 'no more reason for 
your drinkingtwith Atw, than his being 
sober with Boswell: “^^hy 

that is true ; for it would do him less 
hurt to be sober, than it would do me to 
get drunk.” Johnson : “Yes, Sir: and 
from what I have heard of him, one would 
not wish to sacrifice himself to such a 
man. If he must always have somebody 
to. drink with him, he should buy 
a slave, and then he would be sure to 
have it. They who submit to drink as 
another ple.ases, make themselves his 
slaves.” Boswell : “ But, Sir, you will 
surely make allowance for the duty of 
hospitality. A gentleman who loves 
drinking, comes to visit me.” Johnson : 
“Sir, a man knows whom he visits, he 
comes to the table of a sober man.” 
Boswell : “ But, Sir, you and I should 
not have been so well received in the 
Highlands and Hebrides, if I had not 
drunk w'ith our worthy friends. Had I 
drunk water only as you did, they would 
not have been so cordial.” Johnson : 
“ Sir William Temple mentions, that in 
his travels through the Netherlands he 
had two or three gentlemen with him ; 
and when a bumper was necessary, he put 
it on them. Were I to travel again 
through the ishands, I w'ould have Sir 
Joshua with me to take the bumpers.” 
Boswell : “ But, Sir, let me put a case. 
Suppose Sir Joshua should take a jaunt 
into Scotland ; he docs me the honour to 
ay me a visit at my house in the country ; 

am overjoyed at seeing him ; we are 
quite by ourselves : shall I unsociably and 
churlishly let him sit drinking by himself ? 
No, no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not 
be treated so, I will take a bottle with 
you.” 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being men- 
tioned (pp. 348 and 383), Johnson : 
“ Fifteen years ago I should have gone to 
sec her.’^ Spottiswoodk : “Because 
she was fifteen years younger?” John- 
son : “No, Sir; but now they have a 
trick of putting every thing into the news- 
papers. ” 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat 
one of the introductory stanzas of the first 
book of Tasso’s “Jerusalem,” which he 


did, and then Johnson found fault with the 
simile of swietening the edges of a cup for 
a child, being transferred from Lucretius 
into an epic poem. The General said he 
did not imagine Homer’s poetry was so 
ancient as is supposed, because he ascribes 
^o a Greek colony circumstances of refine- 
ment not found in Greece itself at a later 
period, when Thucydides wrote. John- 
son : “I recollect but one passage quoted 
by Thucydides from Homer, which is 
not to be fourfd in our copies of Homer’s 
w'orks ; I am for the antiquity of Ilomer, 
and think that a Grecian colony by being 
nearer Persia might be more refined than 
the mother country.” 

On Wednesday, April 29 , 1 dined with 
him at Mr. Allan Ramsay’s, where were 
Lord Binning, Dr. Robertson the 
historian. Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Boscawen, widow of 
the Admiral, and mother of the present 
Viscount Falmouth ; of whom, if it be not 
presumptuous in me to praise her, I 
would say, that her manners are the most 
agreeable, and her conversation the best 
of any lady with whom 1 ever had the 
happiness to be acquainted. Before 
Johnson came we talked a good deal of 
him ; Ramsay said, he had always found 
him a very polite man, and that he treated 
him with great respect, whiqb. he did 
very sincerely. I said, 1 worshipped him. 
Robertson : “But some ofyou spoil him : 
you should not worship him ; you should 
worship no man.” Boswell: “I can- 
not help worshipping him, he is so much 
superior to other men.” Robertson : 
“ In criticism, and in wit and conversa- 
tion, he is no doubt very excellent ; but 
in other respects he is not above other 
men ; he will believe any thing, and will 
stAnuously defend the most minute cir- 
cumstances connected with the Church of 
England.” Boswell: “Believe me. 
Doctor, you are much mistaken as to 
this ; for when you talk with him calmly 
in private he is very liberal in his way of 
thinking.” R’obertson : “He and I 
have been always very gracious ; the first 
time I met him waf one evening at 
Strahan’s, when he had just had an 
unlucky altercation with Adam Smith, to 
whom he had been so rough, that 
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Strahan, after Smith wm gone, had 
remonstrated with him, and lold him that 
1 was coaling soon, and that he was 
uneasy to think that he might behave in 
the same manner to me. ‘ No, no. 
Sir, ’ said Johnson, ‘ I warrant you Robert- 
son and I shall do very well.’ Accord- 
ingly he was gentle and good-humoured 
and courteous with me, the whole even- 
ing ; and he has been so upon every 
occasion that we have met^ since. I have 
often said (laughing), that I have been in 
a great measure indebted to Smith for 
my good receptiAi. ” Boswell: “His 
power of reasoning is very strong, and he 
has t peculiar art of drawing characters, 
which is as rare as good i)ortrait painting. ” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds: “He is un- 
doubtedly admirable in this ; but, in 
order to mark the characters which he 
draus, he overcharges them, and giv^s 
people more than they really have, 
whether of good or bad. ” 

No sooner did he, of whom we had 
been thus talking so easily, arrive, than 
we were all as quiet as a school upon the 
entrance of the head-master ; and were 
very soon sat down to a table covered 
with such variety of good things, as con- 
tributed not a little to dispose him to be 
pleased. 

RamSay : “I am old enough to have 
been a contemporary of Pope. His 
poetry was highly admired in his lifetime, 
more a great deal than after his death.” 
Johnson : “ Sir, it has not been less ad- 
mired since his death ; no authors ever 
had so much fame in their own lifetime 
as Pope and Voltaire ; and Pope’s poetry 
has been as much admired since his death 
as during his life ; it has only not been as 
much talked of, but that is owing tc^its 
being now more distant, and people having 
other writings to talk of. Virgil is less 
talked of than Pope, and Homer is less 
talked of than Virgil ; but they are not less 
admired. We must read what the world 
reads at the moment. Itih^s been main- 
tained that this superfetation, this teeming 
of the press in moiJern times, is prejudicial 
to good literature, because it obliges us to 
read so much of what is of inferior value, 
in order to be in the fashion ; so that 
better works are neglected for want of 


time, liecause a man will have m(jro 
gratification of his vanity in conver- 
sation, from having reaa modern books, 
than from having read the best works of 
antiquity. But it must be considered, 
that we have now more knowledge gen- 
erally diffused ; all our ladies read now, 
which is a great extension. Modern 
writers are the moons of literature ; 
they shine with reflected light, with 
light borrowed from the ancients. Greece 
appears to me to be the fountain of know- 
ledge ; Rome of elegance. ” Ramsay : 
“ I suppose Homer’s ‘ Iliad’ to be a 
collection of pieces which had been 
written before his time. I should like to 
see a translation of it in poetical prose, 
like the book of Ruth or Job. ” Rober i*- 
SON :“ Would you. Dr. Johnson, who are 
master of the English language, but try 
your hand upon a part of it.” Johnson : 
“ Sir, you could not read it without the 
pleasure of verse.” ^ 

We talked of antiquarian researches. 
Johnson : “ All that is really kutrivn of 
the ancient state of Britain is contained 
in a few pages. We can know no more 
than what the old writers have told us ; 
yet what large books have we upon it, 
the whole of which, excepting such parts 
as are taken from those old writers, is all 
a dream, such as Whitaker’s ‘ Manchester. 

I have heard Henry’s * History of 
Britain ’ well spoken of : I am told it is 
carried on in separate divisions, as the 
civil, the military, the religious history ; 
I wish much to have one branch well 
done, and that is the history of manners, 
of common life.” Robertson: “Henry 
should have applied his attention to that 
alone, which is enough for any man ; 
and he might have found a great deal 
scattered in various books, had he read 
solely with that view. Henry erred in 
not selling his first volume at a moderate 
price to the booksellers, that they might 
have pushed him on till he h jd got repu • 
tation. I sold my ‘ History of Scotland ’ 

1 This experiment, which Madame Dacier 
made in vain, has since been tried in our own lan- 
gniage, by the editor of Ossian^ and we must either 
think very meanly of his abilities, or allow that 
Dr. Johnson was in the right. ^ And Mr. Cowper, 

I a man of real genius, has miserably failed in his 
I blank verse translation. B. 
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at a moderate price, as a work by which 
the booksellers might cither gain or not ; 
and Cadell has told me, that Millar and 
he have got six thousand pounds by it. 
I afterwards received a much higher price 
for my writings. ^ An author should sell 
his first work for what the booksellers will 
give, till it shall appear whether he is an 
author of merit, or, 'which is the same thing 
as to purchase-money, an authov who 
jDleases the public.’* 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the charac- 
ter of a certain nobleman [Lord Clive] ; 
that he was one of the strongest minded 
men that ever lived ; that he would sit in 
company quite sluggish, while there was 
nothing to call forth his intellectual vigour; 
but the moment that any important sub- 
ject was started, for instance, how this 
country is to be defended against a French 
invasion, he would rouse himself, and shew 
his extraordinary talents with the most 
powerful ability and animation. John- 
son : “Yet this man cut his own throat. 
The true strong and sound mind is the 
mind that can embrace equally great things 
and small. Now I am told the King of 
Prussia will say to a servant, ‘ Bring me a 
bottle of such a wine, which came in such 
a year ; it lies in such a corner of the 
cellars.’ I would have a man great in 
great things, and elegant in little things.” 

I le said to me afterwards, when we were 
by ourselves, “Robertson was in a 
mighty romantic humour, he talked of 
one whom he did not know ; but I 
downed him with the King of Prussia.’* 
“ Yes, Sir,” said I, “you threw a bo/de a.i 
his head.” 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, 
concerning whom both Robertson and 
Ramsay agreed that he had a constant 
firmness of mind ; for after a laborious 
day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, he would sit down with 
his sisters and be quite cheerful and good- 
humoured. ^ Such a disposition, it was ob- 
served, was a happy gift of nature. 

i oHNsoN : “ I do not think so ; a man 
as from nature a certain portion of mind ; 
the use he makes of it depends upon his 

I Re received >^4,500 for the History of 
Charles V . See Macaulay’s biography of John- 
son ; Misc. Writ. ii. 300, 


own free wijl. Tjiat a man has always 
the same firmness of mind, I do not say ; 
because every man feels his mkid less firm 
at one time than another ; but I think, a 
man's being in a good or bad humour 
depends upon his will.” — I, however, 
#x)uld not help thinking that a man’s 
humour is often uncontrollable by his 
will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking 
wine. “ A nr^n,” said he, “ may choose 
whether he will have abstemiousness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance.’’ 
Dr. Robertson (who is^ very companion- 
able), was beginning to dissent as to the 
proscription of claret. Johnson : "(with 
a placid smile), “ Nay, Sir, you shall not 
differ with me ; as I have said that the 
man is most perfect who takes in the 
most things, I am for knowledge and 
diaret.” Robertson : (holding a glass 
of generoib claret in his hand), “Sir, I' 
can only drink your health.” Johnson : 
“ Sir, 1 should be sorry if you should l>e 
ever in such a state as to be able to do 
nothing more.” Robertson : “Dr. 
Johnson, allow me to say, that in one 
respect I have the advantage of you ; 
when you were in Scotland you would not 
come to hear any of our preachers, where- 
as, when I am here, I attend your public 
worship without scruple, and* indeed, 
with great satisfaction.” Johnson : 
“ Why, Sir, that is not so extraordinary : 
the King of Siam sent ambassadors to 
Louis the Fourteenth ; but Louis the 
Fourteenth sent none to the King of 
Siam.” 2 

Here my friend for onc&A discovered a 
want of knowledge or forgetfulness ; for 
l..ouis the Fourteenth did send an embassy 
to^the King of Siam, and the Abbd Choisi, 
who was employed in it, published an 
account of it in two volumes; 

Next day, Thursday, April 30 , 1 found 
him at home by himself. Johnson : 
** Well, Sir, Ramsay gave us a splendid 
dinner. 1 lo%» Ramsay. You will not 
find a man in whose conversation there is 
more instruction, mor|> information, and 
more elegance, than in Ramsay’s.” Bos- 

2 _Mrs. Piozzi confidently mentions this as 
having passed in Scotland. Anecdotes^ p. 62. 
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WELL: “What T admire m Ramsay, is 
his continuing to be so young.” John- 
son ; “ Wliy, yes, Sir, it is to be admired. 
I value myself upon this, that there is 
nothing of the old man in my conversa- 
tion. I am now sixty-eight, and 1 have 
no more of it than at twenty-eight#” 
Boswell : “ But, Sir, would not you 
wish to know old age ? •He who is never 
an old man, does not know the whole of 
human life ; for old age^ is one of the 
divisions of it.*’ Johnson ; “Nay, Sir, 
what talk is this?” Boswell: “1 
mean. Sir, the •Sphinx’s descrijition of 
it ;--morning, noon, and night. 1 would 
kno%r night, as well as morning and 
noon. Johnson: “What, Sir, would 
you know what it is to feel the evils of 
old age? Would you have the gout? 
Would you have decrepitude?” — Seeing 
him heated, I would not argue any farthA ; 
but I was confident that I wasdn the right. 

I would, in due time, be a Nestor, an 
elder of the people ; and there should 
be some difference between the conversa- 
tion of twenty-eight and sixty-eight. A 
grave picture should not be gay. There 
IS a serene, solemn, placid old age. 
Johnson : “Mrs. Thrale’s mother said 
of me what flattered me much. A clergy- 
man was complaining of want of society 
in the tcunlry where he lived ; and said, 
‘They talk of nwls ; (that is, young 
cows). ‘ Sir,’ said Mrs. Salusbuiy, ‘ Mr. 
Johnson would learn to talk of runts:’ 
meaning that I was a man who would 
make the most of my situation, whatever 
it was.” He added, “1 think myself a 
very polite man.” 

On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where there was 
a very large company, and a great dc:^ of 
conversation ; but owing to some circum- 
stances which I cannot now recollect, I 
have no record of any part of it, except 
that there were several people there by 
no means of the Johnsonian school ; so 
that less attention was p,^id to him than 
usual, which put him out of humour ; and 
upon some imagij^ary offence from me, he 
attacked me with such rudeness, that 1 
was vexed and angry, because it gave 
those persons an opportunity of enlarging 
upon his supixtsed ferocity, and ill treat- 


ment of his best friends. 1 was so much 
hurt, <and had my pride so much roused, that 
I kept away from him fcA: a week ; and, 
pe«haps, might have kept away much 
longer, nay, gone to Scotland without see- 
ing him again, had not we fortunately met 
and been reconciled. To such unhappy 
chances are human friendships liable. 

On Friday, May 8 , 1 dined with him at 
Mr. Langton’s. I was reserved and silent, 
which 1 suppose he perceived, and might 
recollect the cause. After dinner when 
Mr. Langton was called out of the room, 
and we were by ourselves, he drew his 
chair near to mine, and said, in a tone of 
conciliating courtesy, “Well, how have 
you done ? ” Boswell : “ Sir, you have 
made me vei*y uneasy by your behaviour 
to me when we were last at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s. You know, my dear Sir, no 
man has a greater respect and affection 
for you, or would sooner go to the end of 
the world to serve you. Now to treat me 
so — . ” lie insisted that I had interrupted 
him, which I assured him was not the 
c.asc ; and proceeded — “But why treat 
me so before people who neither love you 
nor me?” Johnson: “Well, I am 
sorry for it. I’ll make it up to you twenty 
different ways, as you please. ” Boswell : 
“1 said to-day to Sir Joshua, when he 
observed that you tossed me sometimes — 
I don’t care how often, or how high he 
tosses me, when only friends are present, 
for then I fall upon soft ground : but I do 
not like falling on stones, which is the 
case when enemies arc present. — I think 
this is a pretty good image, Sir.” John- 
son : “Sir, it is one of the happiest I 
have ever heard.” 

The truth is, there was no venom in the 
wounds which he inflicted at any time, un- 
less they were irritated by some malignant 
infusion by other hands. We were in- 
stantly as cordial again as ever, and 
joined in hearty laugh at some ludicrous 
but innocent peculiarities of one of our 
friends. Boswell: “Do* you think, 
Sir, it is always culpable to laugh at a 
man to his face?” Johnson : “Why, 
Sir, that depends upon the man and the 
thing. If it is a slight man, and a sli|;ht 
thing, you may ; for you take nothing 
valuable from him.* 
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He said, “ I read yesterday Dr. Blair's ITe said, “ I have been reading Lord 
sermon on Devotion, from the text Karnes’s ‘fetches of the History of 
‘ Cornelius^ adhout man* His doctrine Man.' In treating of severitycof punish- 
is the best limited, the best expres^d : ment he mentions that of Madame La< 
there is the most warmth without fanat- poiichin, in Russia, but he does not give 
icism, the most rational transport. There it fairly ; for I have looked at Chappe 
is one part of it which I disapprove, and ^ AuU'roc/ig, from whom he has taken it. ^ 
I’d have him correct it ; which is, that He stops where it is said that the spectators 
‘ he who does not feel joy in religion is thought her infiocent, and leaves out 
far from the kingdom of heaven ! ’ there what follows ; that she nevertheless was 
arc many good men whose fear of God guilty. Now^this is being as culpable as 
predominates over their love. It may one can conceive, to misrepresent fact in 
discourage. It was rashly said. A noble a book, and for what motive ? It is like 


sermon it is indeed. I wish Blair would 
come over to the Church of England.” 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the 
“flow of talk” went on. An eminent 
author being mentioned ; — Johnson : 
“ He is not a pleasant man. His con- 
versation is neither instructive nor 
brilliant. He does not talk as if impelled 
by any fulness of knowledge or vivacity 
of imagination. His conversation is like 
that of any other sensible man. He 
talks with no wish either to inform or to 1 
hear, but only because he thinks it does ' 

not become to sit in a company 

and say nothing. ” 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anec- 
dote of Addison having distinguished 
between his powers in conversation and 
in writing, by saying “ I have only nine- 
pence in my pocket ; but 1 can draw for 
a thousand pounds — ^Johnson : “He 
had not that retort ready. Sir ; he had 
prepared it beforehand.” Langton (turn- 
ing to me): “A fine surmise. Set a 
thief to catch a thief.” 

Johnson called the East Indians bar- 
barians. Boswell : “ You will except 
ihe Chinese, Sir?” Johnson: “No, 
Sir. ” Boswell : * ‘ Have they not arts ? ” 
Johnson: “They have no pottery.” Bos- 
well : “ What do you say to the written 
characters of their language?” John- 
son : “ Sir, they have not an alphabet. 
They have not been able to form what all 
other nation! have formed.” Boswell : 
“There is more learning in their lan- 
guage than in any other, from the immense 
num^r of their characters.” Johnson : 

“ It is only more difficult from its rude- 
ness ; as there is more labour in hewing 
down a tree with a stone than with an axe. 


one of those lies widely people tell, one 
cannot see why. The woman’s life was 
spared ; and no punishment wasc; too 
great for the favourite of an Empress, 
who had conspired to dethrone her 
mistress.” Boswell: “He was only 
giving a picture of the lady in her suffer- 
ings.’^ Johnson: “Nay, don’t en- 
deavour t«s palliate this. Guilt is a 
principal feature in the picture. Karnes 
is puzzled with a question that puzzled 
me when I was a very young man. Why 
is it that the interest of money is lower, 
when money is plentiful ; for five pounds 
has the same proportion of value to a 
hundred pounds when money is plentiful, 
as when it is scarce ? A lady explained it 
to me. ‘ It is,’ said she, ‘because when 
money is plentiful there are so many 
more who have money to lend, that they 
bid down one another. Many have then 
a hundred pounds ; and one says, — Take 
mine rather than another’s, and you shall 
have it at four per Boswell: 

“ Does Lord Karnes decide the ques- 
tion ?” Johnson ; “ I think he leaves it 
as he found it.” Boswell ; “ This must 
have been an extraordinary lady, who in- 
stn^cted you. Sir. May I ask who she 
was?” Johnson : “Molly Aston, Sir, 

1 Voyage en Sibirie^ published in 1768. 
Croker. 

^ See p. 22, note 1. Boswell thus translates 
the epigram there quoted by Mrs. Fiozzi ; 

Adieu, Maria ! ^nce you’d have me free ; 

For, who beholds thy charms, a slave must be. 

He adds also the following note on it: 
A correspondent of TAe GentlenieuCs Maga- 
zinCf who subscribes himself ScioL us, to whom 1 
am indebted for several excellent remarks, 
observes, "The turn of Dr. Johnson’s lines to 
Miss Aston, whose Whig principles he had been 
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the sister of those ladies with whom you 

dined at Lichfield. 1 shjfll be at home : 

to-morrow^” Boswell: “Then let us 
dine by ourselves at the Mitre, to keep 
up the old custom, * the custom of the 
manor,* custom of the Mitre.” Johnson : 
“ Sir, so it shall be.” 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our 
purpose of dining by •urselves at the 
Mitre, according to old custom. There 
was, on these occasions, a little circum- 
stance of kind attention to iflrs. Williams, 
which must not be omitted. Before 
coming out, and leavfiig her to dine 
alone, he gave her her choice of a chicken, 
a sweetbread, or any other little nice 
thing, which was carefully sent to her 
from the tavern ready-drest. 

Our conversation to-day, I know not 
how, turned, I think for the only time at 
any length during our long acquaintanc<*, 
upon the sensual intercourse bftween the 
sexes, the delight of which he ascribed 
chiefly to imagination. “ Were it not for 
imagination. Sir,** said he, “a man would 
be as happy in the arms of a chamber-maid 
as ofa duchess. But such is the adventitious 
charm of fancy, that we find men who 
have violated the best principles of 
society, and ruined their fame and their 
fortune, that they might possess a woman 
of rankj*” It would not be proper to 
record the particulars of such a conversa- 
tion in moments of unreserved frankness, 
when nobody was present on whom it 
could have any hurtful effect. That sub- 
ject, when philosophically treated, may 
surely employ the mind in a curious dis- 
cussion, and as innocently, as anatomy ; 
provided that those who do treat it, keep 
clear of inflammatory incentives. 

“From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” — we were soon engaged in viry 
different speculation ; humbly and rever- 

combating, appears to me, to be taken from an 
ingenious epigram in the Menaeiana^ [vol. iii. p. 
376. edit. 1716.] on a young lady who appeared 
at a masquerade, habillS en during the 

fierce contentions of the followers of Molinos 
and Jansenius concerning free-will : 

“ On s'etonne ici que Caliste 
Ait pris I'habit de Moliniste. 

Puisque cette jeune beaut6 
6 te h chacun sa liberty 
N'est ce pas une Janseniste ? ” B. 


4S9 


ently considering and wondering at tlu- 
universal mystery of all things, as our 
imperfect faculties can no# judge of I hem, 
“'Jihere are,** said he, “innumerable 
questions to which the inquisitive mind 
cfin in this state receive no answer : Why 
do you and I exist ? Why was this world 
created ? Since it was to be created, why 
was it not created soonqf ? ” 

On Sunday, May 10, I sup])ed with 
him at Mr. Hoolc's, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. I have neglected the memorial 
of this evening, so as to remember no 
more of it than two particulars ; one that 
he strenuously opposed an argument by 
Sir Joshua, that virtue was preferable to 
vice, considering this life only ; and that 
a man would be virtuous were it only to 
preserve his character : and that ho ex- 
pressed much wonder at the curious 
formation of the bat, a mouse with wings ; 
saying, that it was almost as strange .a 
thing in physiology as if the fabulous 
dragon could be seen. 

On Tuesday, May 12, I waited 011 the 
Earl of Marchmont, to know if his Lord- 
ship would favour J)r. Johnson with in- 
formation concerning Pope, whose Life 
he was about to write. Johnson had not 
flattered himself with the hopes of re- 
ceiving any civility from this nobleman ; 
for he said to me, when I mentioned Lord 
Marchmont as one who could tell him a 
great deal about the Pope, — “Sir, he 
will tell me nothing.” I had the honour 
of being known to his I.ordship, and 
applied to him of myself, without being 
commissioned by Johnson. Ilis Lordship 
behaved in the most polite and obliging 
manner, promised to tell all he recollected 
about l*ope, and was so very courteous as 
to say, “Tell Dr. Johnson, I have a 
great respect for him, and am ready to 
show it in any way I can. I am to be in 
the city to-morrow, and will call at his 
house as 1 return.” His I.ordship how- 
ever asked, “Will he write t^ie Lives of 
the Poets impartially ? He was the first 
that brought Whig and Tory into p. 
Dictionary. And what do you think of 
his definition of excise? Do you know 
the history of his aversion to the word 
transpire ? ” Then taking down the f6li«> 
Dictionary, he shewed it with this censuri 
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on its secondary sense : “ ‘ To escape from 
• secrecy to notice ; a sense lately innovated 
from France, Svithoiit necessity.* The 
truth was, Lord ]3olingbroke, wliOfleft 
the Jacobites, first used it ; therefore, it 
was to be condemned. He should have 
shown what word would do for it, if it 
was unnecessary.** I afterwards put the 
question to Joh^on : “ Why, Sir (said 
he), get abroad^ Boswell: ‘‘That, 
Sir, is using two words.” Johnson : 
“ Sir, there is no end of this. You may 
as well insist to have a word for old age.” 
Boswell: “Well, Sir, Scncctusy 
Johnson: “Nay, Sir, to insist always 
that there should be one word to express 
a thing in English, because there is one 
in another language, is to change the 
language. ** 

1 availed myself of this opportunity to 
hear from his Lordship many particulars 
both of Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, 
which I have in writing. 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that 
he should revise Johnson*s Life of Pope : 
“So (said his Lordship), you would 
put me in a dangerous situation. You 
know he knocked down Osborne, the 
bookseller. ” 

Elated with the success of my spontane- 
ous exertion to procure material and 
respectable aid to Johnson for his very 
favourite work, “The Lives of the Poets,” 
I hastened down to Mr. Thrale’s at Streat- 
ham, where he now was, that I might 
ensure his being at home next day ; and 
after dinner, when 1 thought he would 
receive the good news in the best humour, 
I announced it eagerly : “ I have been at 
work for you to-day. Sir. I have been 
with Lord Marchmont. lie bade me 
tell you, he has a great respect for you, 
and will call on you to-morrow, at one 
o’clock, and communicate all he knows 
about Pope.” — Here I paused, in full 
expectation that he would be pleased 
with this intelligence, would praise my 
active merft, and would be alert to 
embrace such an offer from a nobleman. 
But whether I had shown an over exalta- 
tion which provoked his spleen ; or 
whether he was seized with a suspicion that 
1 had obtruded him on Lord Marchmont, 
and humbled him too much ; or whether 


there was anything more than an unlucky 
fit of ill-hiiiiTour, T know not ; but to my 
surprise, the result was, — ^J ohj^s<jn : “I 
shall not be in town to-morrow. I don’t 
care to know about Pope.” Mrs. 
Thrale : (surprised as I was, and a little 
jngry), “ 1 suppose. Sir, Mr. Boswell 
thought, that as you are to write Pope’s 
Life, you wouW wish to know about 
him.” Johnson: “Wish! why yes. 
If it rained knowledge. I’d hold out my 
hand ; but I would not give myself the 
trouble to go in quest of it. ” There was 
no arguing with him • at the moment. 
Some time afterwards he said, “ Lord 
Marchmont will call on me, and tk^n I 
shall call on Lord Marchmont.” Mrs. 
Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable 
caprice ; and told me, that if I did not 
take care to bring about a meeting 
between Lord Marchmont and him, it 
would nev«r lake place, which would be 
a great pily. I sent a card to his Lord- 
ship, to be left at Johnson’s house, 
acquainting him, that Dr. Johnson could 
not be in town next day, but would do 
himself the honour of waiting on him at 
another time — I give this account fairly, 
as a specimen of that unhappy temper 
with which this groat and good man had 
occasionally to struggle from something 
morbid in his constitution. Let the most 
censorious of my readers suppose himself 
to have a violent fit of the tooth-ache, 
or to have received a severe stroke on the 
shin bone, and when in such a state to 
be asked a question ; and if he has any 
candour he will not be surprised at the 
answers which Johnson sometimes gave 
in moments of irritation, which, let me 
assure them, is exquisitely painful. But 
it must not be erroneously supposed that 
he was, in the smallest degree, careless 
concerning any work which he under- 
took, or that he was generally thus 
peevish. It will be seen that in the 
following year he had a very agreeable 
interview wdth|;Lord Marchmont, at his 
Lordship’s house ; and this very afternoon 
he soon forgot any fr^t^ulness, and fell 
into conversation as usual. 

1 mentioned a reflection having been 
thrown out against four peers for having 
presumed to rise in opposition to the 
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opinion of the twelve judges, in a cause in 
the House of Lords, as if that were 
indecent. foHNSON : ** Sir, there is no 
ground for censure. The peers are 
judges themselves ; and supposing them 
really to be of a different opinion, they 
might from duty be in opposition to tha 
judges, who were there only to be con- 
sulted.” 

In this observation I fully concurred 
with him ; for uiiqucstioijably, all the 
peers are vested with the highest judicial 
powers ; and wl^n they are confident 
that they understand a cause, are not 
obliged, nay ought not to accpiiesce in 
the (pinion of the ordinary law judges, 
or even in that of those who from their 
studies and experience arc called the law 
lords. I consider the peers in general as I 
do a jury, who ought to listen with respect- 
ful attention to the sages of the law ; but, lY 
after hearing them they have a fifm opinion 
of their own, arc bound as honest men to 
decide accordingly. Nor is it so difficult 
for them to understand even law <j^ues- 
lions, as is generally thought ; provided 
they will bestow sufficient attention upon 
them. This observation was made by 
my honoured relation the late Lord Cath- 
cart, who had spent his life in camps 
and courts ; yet assured me, that he 
could form a clear opinion upon most of 
the causes that came before the House of 
Lords, “ as they were so well enucleated 
in the cases.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that a curious 
clergyman of our acquaintance had dis- 
covered a licentious stanza, which Pope 
had originally in his “Universal Prayer,” 
before the stanza, 

" What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns us not to do,” &c. 

It was this : 

*'Can sins of moment claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires ? 

And that offend great Nature’s God, 

Which Nature’s self inches ? ” 

and that Dr. Johnson observed, “it 
had been bon-owed from Guarini” 
There are, indeed, in Pastor Fido 
many such flimsy superficial reasonings 
as that in the last two lines of this stanza. 


IloswEi.i, : In that stanza of Pope’s, 

‘ rod of fires, * is certainly a bad metaphor. ’ ’ 
Mrs. Thrale : “ And ‘Uns of moment^ 
is a faulty expression ; for its true import 
is momentous, w'hich cannot be in- 
tended.” Johnson: “It must have 
been written * of moments f Oi moment, 
is momentous ; of moments, momentary. 
I warrant you however. Pope wrote this 
stanza, and some friend struck it out. 
Boilcaii wrote some such thing, and 
Arnaiid stmek it out, saying, ‘ Vous 
^a^^ierez deux on trots imfies, et ferdrez 
je lie. s^ais comhien des IionnHes gens.* 
These fellows want to say a daring thing, 
and don’t know how to go about it. 
Mere poets know no more of funda- 
mental princii)les than — .” Here he 
was interrupted somehow. Mrs. Thrale 
mentioned Dryden. Johnson : “He 
puzzled himself about predestination. — 
How foolish it was in Pope to give all 
his friendship to lords who thought they 
honoured him by being with him ; and 
to choose such lords as Burlington, and 
Cobham, and Bolingbroke ? Bathurst 
was negative, a pleasing man ; and I 
have heard no ill of Marchmont ; — and 
then always saying, ‘ I do not value you 
for being a lord ; ’ whicli was a s: re proof 
that he did. 1 never say, I do riot value 
Boswell more for being born to an estate, 
liecause I do not care.” BosWF.LT. : 
“ Nor for being a Scotchman ? ” John- 
son : “Nay, Sir, I do value you more 
for being a Scotchman. You are a 
Scotchman without the faults of Scotch- 
men. You would not have been so 
valuable as you are had you not been a 
Scotchman.” 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello’s 
doctrine was not plausible : 

“ He that is robb'd, not Wiajiting what is stolen, 
Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all.” 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined 
against this. Johnson: “Ask any man 
if he’d wish not to know *of such an 
injury.” Boswell : “ Would you tell 
your friend to make him unhappy ? ” 
Johnson : “ Perhaps, Sir, I should not ; 
but that would be from prudence on my 
own account. A man would tell his 
father.” Boswell: “ Yes ; because he 
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would not have spurious Ghildren to get 
any share of the family inheritance.** 
Mrs. Thralt? : “ Or he would tell his 
brother.*’ Boswell: “ Certainly* his 
elder brother. ** J OHNSON : “ Y ou would 
tell your friend of a woman’s infamy, to 
prevent his marrying a whore : there is 
the same reason to tell him of his wife’s 
infidelity, when Jj^e is married, to prevent 
the consequences of imposition. It is a 
breach of confidence not to tell a friend.” 
Boswell : “ Would you tell Mr. 

?” (naming a gentleman who 

assuredly was not in the least danger of 
such a miserable disgrace, thougli mar- 
ried to a fine woman. ) J ohnson : “No, 
Sir ; because it would do no good : he is 
so sluggish, he’d never go to Parliament 
and get through a divorce. ” ^ 

lie said of one of our friends, “He is 
ruining himself without pleasure. A 
man who loses at play, or who i*uns out 
his fortune at court, makes his estate 
less, in hopes of making it bigger [I am 
sure of this word, which was often used 
by him] : but it is a sad thing to pass 
through the quagmire of parsimony, to 
the gulf of ruin. To jmss over the 
flowery path of extravagance is very 
well.** < 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted 
on the walls of the dining-room at 
Slreatham, was Hogarth’s “Modern 
Midnight Conversation,” I asked him 
what he knew of Parson Ford, who 
makes a conspicuous figure in the riotous 
group. Johnson : “ Sir, he was my 
acquaintance and relation, iny mother’s 
nephew. He had purchased a living in 
the country, but not simoniacally. I 
never saw him but in the country. 1 have 
been told he was a man of great parts ; 
very profligate, but I never heard he was 
impious.” Boswell: “Was there not 
a story of his ghost having appeared ? ” 
Johnson: “Sir, it was believed. A 
waiter at thg Hummums,® in which house 
Ford died, had been absent for some 

^ Both these paragraphs refer to Langton, to 
■whom, as Croker justly observes, Boswell never 
lets slip a chance of an offensive allusion. 

^ See ante p. lo, note 2. 

3 Baths are called Hummums in the East, and 
thence this hotel, where there were baths, was 
called by that name. Croker. 


time, and Returned, not knowing 
Ford was dead. Going down to the 
cellar, according to the story, he met 
him ; going down again, he met him a 
second time. When he came up, he 
asked some of the people of the house 
<»vhat Ford could be doing there. They 
told him Ford was dead. The waiter 
took a fever, in which he lay for some 
time. When he recovered he said he 
had a message to deliver to some women 
from Ford ; but he was not to tell what, 
or to whom. He walked out ; he was 
followed ; but somc\Vhcre about St. 
Paul’s they lost him. He came back, 
and said he had delivered the mefeage, 
and the women exclaimed, ‘ Then we are 
all undone ! ’ Dr. Pellet, who was not a 
credulous man, inquired into the truth of 
this story, and he said, the evidence was 
ifresistible. My wife went to the PI urn - 
mums ; (iv is a place where people get 
themselves cupped). T believe she went 
with intention to hear about this story of 
Pord. At first they were unwilling to 
tell her ; but after they had talked to her, 
she came away satisfied that it was true. 
To be sure the man had a fever ; and 
this vision may have been the beginning of 
it. But if the message to the women, 
and their behaviour upon it, were true 
as related, there was something super- 
natural. That rests upon his word ; and 
there it remains.” 

After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, 
John.son and I sat up late. We resumed 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s argument on the 
preceding Sunday, that a man would be 
virtuous, though he had no other motive 
than to preserve his character. John- 
son ; “ Sir, it is not true : for, as to this 
wqrld, vice docs not hurt a man’s 
character.” Boswell: “Yes, Sir, 
debauching a friend’s wife will.” John- 
son : “No, Sir. Who thinks the worse 
of [Beauclerk] for it?” Boswell: 
“Lord [Bolingbroke] was not his friend. ”■* 
Johnson ; “ Tihat is only a circumstance, 
Sir, a slight distinction. He could not 
get into the house buteby Lord JBoling- 
broke]. A man is chosen Knight of the 
Shire not the less for having debauched 
ladies.” Boswell : “ What, Sir, if he 
4 See ante p. 264, and note x. 
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debauched the ladies of gentlemen in the 
county, will not there be a general 
resentment against him?*’ Johnson: 
“ No, Sir. *He will lose those particular 
gentlemen ; but the rest will not trouble 
their heads about it : ” (warmly. ) Bos- 
well : “Well, Sir, I cannot think so.” 
Johnson : “ Nay, Sir, there is no talking ' 
with a man who will dispute what every 
body knows: (angrily.) DonV you know 
this ?” Boswell : “ No, Sir ; and I wish 
to think better of your country than you 
represent it. I knew in Scotland a gen- 
tleman obliged to ^ave it for debauching 
a lady ; and in one of our counties an 
earl’s Jrother lost his election, because he 
had debauched the lady of another earl 
in that county, and destroyed the peace 
of a noble family.” 

Still he would not yield. He pro- 
ceeded : “ Will you not allow, Sir, that; 
vice* does not hurt a man’s character so as 
to obstruct his prosperity in life, when 
you know that [Lord Clive] was loaded 
with wealth and honours : a man who 
had acquired his fortune by such crimes, 
that his consciousness of them impelled 
him to cut his own throat ? ” ^ Hoswei.l : 
“ You will recollect, Sir, that Dr. Robert- 
son said, he cut his throat because he 
was weary of still life ; little things not 
being sufficient to move his great mind.” 
Johnson : (very angry) “ Nay, Sir, 
what stuff is this ? You had no more this 
opinion after Robertson said it, than 
before. I know nothing more offensive 
than repeating what one knows to be 
foolish things, by way of continuing a 
dispute, to see what a man will answer, — 
to make him your butt ! ” (angrier still. ) 
Boswell : “ My dear Sir, 1 had no such 
intention as you seem to suspect : I had 
not indeed. Might not this nobleman 
have felt everything ‘weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,* as Hamlet says?” 
Johnson : “ Nay, if you are to bring in 
gabble, I’ll talk no more. I will not, 
upon my honour.” — My readers will 
decide upon this dispute. 

Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale 

1 For the absurd stories about Clive’s suicide, 
and the true cause of it, see Macaulay's essay, 
and Sir Charles Wilson’s Clive (Macmillan’s 
“ Men of Action"). 


at breakfast, Ijefore he came down, the 
dispute of last night as to the influence of 
character upon success in Kfe. She said 
he was certainly wrong ; and told me, 
that a baronet lost an election in Wales, 
because he had debauched the sister of a 
gentleman in the country, whom he made 
one of his daughters invite as her com- 
panion at his seat in the country, when 
his lady and his other children were in 
London, But she would not encounter 
Johnson upon the subject. 

I stayed all this day with him at Streat- 
ham. He talked a great deal in very 
good hun^our. 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly’s splendid 
edition of Lord Chesterfield’s miscellane- 
ous works, he laughed, and said : “ Here 
are now two speeches ascribed to him, 
both of which were written by me : and 
the best of it is, they have found out that 
one is like Demosthenes, and the other 
like Cicero.” 

He censured Lord Karnes’s “ Sketches 
of the History of Man,” for misrepresent- 
ing Clarendon’s account of the appear- 
ance of Sir George Villier’s ghost, as if 
Clarendon were weakly credulous ; when 
the truth is, that Clarendon only says, 
that the story was upon a better founda- 
tion of credit than usually such discourses 
arc founded upon ; nay, speaks thus of the 
person who was reported to have seen 
the vision, “the poor man, if he had 
been at all waking; ” which Lord Karnes 
has omitted. He added ; “In this book 
it is maintained that virtue is natural to 
man, and, that if we would but consult 
our own hearts, we should be virtuous. 
Now after consulting our own hearts all 
we can, and with all the helps we have, 
we find how few of us are virtuous. This 
is saying a thing which all mankind 
know not to be true.” Boswell: “Is 
not modesty natural?” Johnson: “I 
cannot say, Sir, as we find no people 
quite in a state of nature ; but I think the 
more they arc taught, the m»rc modest 
they arc. The French are a gross, ill- 
bred, untaught people ; a lady there will 
spit on the floor and rub it with her foot. 
What 1 gained by being in France was- 
learning to be better satisfied with my 
own country. Time may be employed to 
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more advantage from nineteen to twenty- 
four almost in any way than in travelling ; 
when you set* travelling against mere 
negation, against doing nothing, Jt is 
better to be sure; but. how much more 
would a young man improve were he to 
study during those years. Indeed, if a 
young man is wild, and must run after 
women and bad company, it is lietter this 
should be done abroad, as, on his return, 
he can break off such connexions, and 
begin at home a new man, with a character 
to form, and acquaintances to make. How 
little does travelling supply to the conver- 
sation of any man who has travelled ; 
how little to Beaiiclerk ? ” Boswell : 

“What say you to Lord ?** 

Johnson : “ I never but once heard him 
talk of what he had seen, and that was of 
a large serpent in one of the pyramids of 
Egypt.” Boswell: “ Well, I happened 
to hear him tell the same thing, which 
made riie mention him.” ^ 

I talked of a country life. — ^Johnson : 
“ Were I to live in the country, I would 
not devote myself to the acquisition of 
popularity ; I would live in a much better 
way, much more happily ; I would have 
my time at my own command.” Bos- 
well : “But, Sir, is it not a sad thing 
to be at a distance from all our literary 
friends?” Johnson : “ Sir, you will by 
and by have enough of this conversation 
which now delights you so much.” 

As he was a zealous friend of subordina- 
tion, he was at all times watchful to 
repress the vulgar cant against the man- 
ners of the great. “High people, Sir,” 
said he, “ are the best ; take a hundred 
ladies of quality, youMl find them better 
wives, better mothers, more willing to 
sacrifice their own pleasure to their 
children, than a hundred other women. 
Tradeswomen (I mean the wives of 
tradesmen) in the City, who are worth 
from lo to 15,000/. are the worst 
creatures upon the earth, grossly ignorant, 
and thinkmg viciousness fashionable. 
Farmers, I think, arc often worthless 
fellows. Few lords will cheat ; and if | 
they do they’ll be ashamed of it : farmers 

] J. lines, first Earl of Charlemont. HU lord- 
ship was to the last in the habit of telling this i 
story rather too often. Croher. 


cheat and are not ashamed of it : they have 
all the sensftal vices too of the nobility, 
with cheating into the barggiin. There 
is as much fornication and adultery 
amongst farmers as amongst noblemen.” 
Boswell: “The notion of the world, 
^ir, however, is, that the morals of 
women of quality arc worse than those in 
lower stations.” Johnson: “Yes, Sir, 
the licentiousness of one woman of quality 
makes more noise than that of a number 
of women in* lower stations ; then, Sir, 
you are to consider the malignity of 
women in the City rt^ainst women of 
quality, which will make them believe 
any thing of them, such as that tho^ call 
their coachmen to bed. No, Sir, so far 
! as I have observed, the higher in rank, 
the richer ladies arc, they are the better 
instructed and the more virtuous.” 

I • This year the Reverend Mr. Homeivib- 
; lished his*“ Letter to Mr. Dunning; on 
the English Particle Johnson read it; 
and though not treated in it with sufficient 
respect, h^e had candour enough to say to 
Mr. Seward, “ Were I to make a new 
! edition of my Dictionary, I would adopt 
i several ® of Mr. Horne’s etymologies ; I 
hope they did not put the dog in the 
pillory for his libel ; he has too much 
literature for that.” 

On Saturday, May 16, I dined with 
him at Mr. Beauclerk^s with Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Steevens, Dr. Higgins, and some 
others. I regret very feelingly every in- 
stance of my remissness in recording his 
memorabilia ; I am afraid it is the con- 
dition of humanity (as Mr. Windham, 
of Norfolk, once observed to me, after 
having made an admirable speech in the 
House of Commons, which was highly 
aimlaudcd, but which he afterwards per- 
ceived might have been better): “that 
we are more uneasy from thinking of 
our wants, than happy in thinking of 
our acquisitions.” This is an unreason- 
able mode of disturbing our tranquillity, 

2 In Mr. Horrre Tooke’s enlargement of that 
" I..etter,’' which he has since published with the 
title of 'Birea irrc^oei^a ; fpr, tke Diversions of 
Pnrley ; he mentions this compliment, as if Dr. 
Johnson instead of ses'etal of his etymologies 
had said all. His recollection having thus 
magnified it, shows how ambitious he was of the 
approbation of so great a man. B. 
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and should be corrected ; lot me then com- travels, as Mr,»Brydone accompanied him 
fort myself with the large * treasure of in his tour to Sicily and Malta. He said : 
Johnson’s conversation which I have prc- ‘‘The information which*we have from 
served for my own enjoyment and that of mcxtprn travellers is much more authentic 
the world, and let me exhibit what I have than what we hadfrom ancient travellers ; 
upon each occasion, whether more or less, ancient travellers guessed ; modern travel- 
whether a bulse,^ or only afewsparksof Icrs measure. The Swiss admit that 
diamond. there is but one error in Stanyan.® If 

He sjiicl, “ Dr. Mead lived more in Ibydonc were more attentive to his 
the broad sunshine of life than almost any Bible he would be a good traveller.” 
inan.”“ He said, “Lord Chatham was a Dicta- 

The disaster of General Burgoyne’s tor ; he possessed the power of putting the 
army was then the common topic of con- State in motion ; now there is no power, 
versation.® It wa^^asked why piling their all order is relaxed.” Boswkll : “Is 
arms was insisted upon as a matter of such there no hope of a change to the better ? ” 
consc#iuence, when it seemed to be a cir- Johnson : “ Why, yes, Sir, when we arc 
cumstance so inconsiderable in itself, weary of this relaxation. So the City of 
Johnson : “Why, Sir, a French author London will appoint its mayors again by 
says, *// y a bcaucoup de puSrililcs dans seniority.” BoswEix : “ But is not that 
Ux j^ieerre.* All distinctions are trillcs, taking a mere chance for having a good 
beQiuso groat things can seldom occui^ or a bad mayor?” Johnson: “Yes, 
and those distinctions are settled by cus- Sir ; but the evil of competition is greater 
tom. A savage would as willingly have than that of the worst mayor that can 
his meat sent to him in the kitchen, as cat come ; besides, there is no more reason to 
it at the table here : as men become civi- suppose that the choice of a rabble will be 
lized, various modes of denoting honor- right, than that chance will be right.” 
able preference are invented.” On Tuesday, May 19, I was to set out 

He this day made the observations upon for Scotland in the evening. He was en- 
the similarity between “Rasselas” and gaged to dine with me at Mr. Lilly’s; I 
“ Candide : ” which I have inserted in waited upon him to remind him of his 
its proper place, when considering his appointment and attend him thither ; he 
admirabte philosophical Romance. He gave me some salutary counsel, and re- 
said “ Candide” he thought, had more commended vigorous resolution against 
power in it than anything that VoUaire any deviation from moral duty. Bos- 
nad written. well : “ But you would not have me to 

He said : “The lyrical part of Horace bind myself by a solemn obligation ?” 
never can be perfectly translated; so Johnson: (much agitated) “What! a 
much of the excellence is in the numbers vow — Oh, no, Sir, avow is a horrible thing, 
and the expression. Francis has done it it is a snare for sin. The man who can- 
thc best ; I’ll take his, five out of six, not go to heaven without a vow — may go 
against them all.” — ” Here standing erect, in the middle 

On Sunday, May 17, I presented to of his library, and rolling grand, his pause 
him Mr. Fullarton of Fullarton, who h*as was truly a curious compound of the 
since distinguished himself so much in solemn and the ludicrous ; he half- 
India,^ to whom he naturally talked of whistled in his usual way, when pleasant, 

1 /(«/»«, from a Portuguese word signify- he paused, as if checked by religious 

ing a purse ; used in India for a certain quantity 

of diamonds. Imp. Diet. less favourably known for his qiiartfl with Picton 

2 See<TM/f, p. ST, note i. over the administration of Trinidad, which re- 

3 His surrender to Gatos al ;a, Oct. 17, suited in the latter being tried for the torture 

1777. Croker. of a Spanish girl, and found guilty, though the 

4 William Fullarton, an A gentleman, vcrdiirt was reversed on appeal. ^ 

played a distinguished part in tne Indian wars, ^ Temple Stanyan, at one time Mimster to 
. first against H yder Ali, and afterAvards against his the Porte, author of an Account of Switzerland 
son Tippoo. He published a and a History of Greece. He died in 1752. 

Interests in India in 1787. In later life he was Croker^ 
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awe. — Methought he woujd have added 
— to Hell — but was restrained. I 
humoured the tlilemma. “ What ! Sir,” 
■.;aict I, “ ciplum jusseris ibit' V' 
alluding to his imitation of it, 

“ And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes.” 

I had mentioned to him a slight fault in 
his noble “ Imitation of the Tenth Satire 
of Juvenal,” a too near recurrence of the 
verb spread, in his description of the 
young enthusiast at College : 

” Through all his veins the fever of renown 
S/nrads from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
t )'cr Hotlley’s dome his future labours spread. 
And llacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head.” 

lie had desired me to change spreads 
to burns, but for perfect authenticity, I 
now had it done with his own hand.^ T 
thought this alteration not only cured the 
fault, but was more poetical, as it might 
carry an allusion to the shirt by which 
Hercules was inflamed. 

We had a quiet comfortable meeting 
at Mr. Dilly’s ; nobody there but our- 
selves. Mr. Dilly mentioned somebody 
having wished that Milton’s “Tractate 
on liducation ” should be printed along 
with his poems in the edition of the 
English Poets then going on. Johnson : 
“ ll would be breaking in upon the plan ; 
but would be of no great consequence. 
So far as it would be any thing, it would 
be wrong. Education in England has 
been in danger of being hurt by two of 
its greatest men, Milton and Locke. 
Milton’s plan is impracticable, and I 
suppose has never been tried. Locke’s, 
I fancy, has been tried often enough, 
but is very imperfect ; it gives too much 
to one side, and too little to the other ; 
it gives too little to literature — I shall 
do what I can for Dr. Watts ; but my 
materials are very scanty. His poems 
are by no means his best works ; I 
cannot praise his poetry itself highly ; 
but I can i^iaise its design.” 

1 'I’he slip of paper on which he made the 
rorrr:oii(.n, is deposited by me iii the noble library 
to which it relates, and to which I have pre- 
sented other pieces of his hand-writing. ^ B. 
'I'hey are not now to be found in the Bodleian. 
Dr. mu. 


My illustrious friend and 1 parted with 
assurances ot' affectionate regard. 

I wrote to him on the 25Jth of May, 
from Thorpe in Yorkshire, one of the 
seats of Mr. Bosville, and gave him an 
account of my having passed a day at 
JLrincoln, unexpectedly, and therefore with- 
out having any letters of introduction, but 
that I had been honoured with civilities 
from the Rev. Mr. Simpson, an acquaint- 
ance of his, and Captain Broadley, of 
the LincolnsHire Militia ; but more par- 
ticularly from the Rev. Dr. Gordon, the 
Chancellor, who first received me with 
great politeness as a stranger, and, when 
I informed him who I was, entertained 
me at his house with the most flattering 
attention ; I also expressed the pleasure 
with which I had found that our worthy 
friend, Langlon, was highly esteemed in 
lr.is own country town. 

“to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“ Edinburgh, June i8, 1778. 

“My dear Sir, 

“Since my return to Scotland, I have been 
again ^ at Tanark, and have had more con- 
versation with Thomson’s sister. It is strange 
that Murdoch, who was his intimate friend, 
should have mi.staken his mother’s maiden name, 
which he says was Hume, whereas Hume was 
the name of his grandmother by thf mother’s 
side. His mother's name was Beatrix Trotter,^ 
a daughter of Mr. Trotter of Fogo, a small 
proprietor of land._ Thomson had one brother, 
whom he^ had with him in^ England as his 
amanuensis ; but he was seized with a con- 
sumption, and having returned to Scotland, to 
try what his native air would do for him^ died 
young. He had three sisters, one married to 
Mr. Bell, minister of the parish of Strathaven ; 
one to Mr. Craig, father of the ingenious archi- 
tect who gave the plan of the New Town of 
Edinburgh ; and one to Mr. Thomson, master of 
the grammar-school at Lanark. ^ He was of a 
humane and benevolent disposition ; not only 
sent valuable pre.scnts to his sisters, but a yearly 
allowance in money, and was always wishing to 
have it in his power to do them more good. 
Ix>rd Lyttelton s observation, that | he loathed 
much to write,’ was very true. His letters to 
his .sister, Mrs. Thomson, were not frequent, 
and in one of them he .says, ‘ All my friends who 
know me, know*how backward 1 am to write 
letters : and never impute the negligence of my 


3 Dr. Johnson was by no means attentive to 
minute accuracy in his Lives of the Poets ; for 
notwithstanding my having detected this mistake, 
he has continued it. H. 
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hand to the coldness of niy_ heart.' 1 send you a 
copy of the last letter which .she4iad from him ; 
she never heard that he had any intention of 
going into li^|y orders. From this late interview 
with his sister, I think much more favourably of 
him, as I hope you will. 1 am eager to see 
more of your Prefaces to the Poets: 1 solace 
myself with the few proofsheets which I have. 

“ 1 send another parcel of Lord Hailes’ii 
‘Annals,’ which you will please to return to me 
as soon as you conveniently can. He says, he 
wishes you would cut a little deeper ; ' but he 
may be proud that there is so little occasion to 
use the critical knife. I ever am, my dear Sir, 
your faithful and affectionate tumble servant, 
“James Boswell." 

Mr. Langton ifts been pleased, at my 
request, to favour me with some particu- 
lars Dr. Johnson’s visit to Warley 
Camp, where this gentleman was at the 
time stationed as a Captain in the Idncoln- 
shirc militia. I shall give them in his own 
words in a letter to me : 

“ It was in the summer of the yc^r 1778, th.it 
he complied with my invitation to come down to 
the camp at Warley, and he stayed with me about 
a week ; the scene appeared, notwithstanding a 
great degree of ill health that he seemed to 
labour under, to interest and amuse him, as 
agreeing with the disposition that 1 believe you 
know he constantly manifested towards inquiring 
into subjects of the milit.iry kind. He sat, with 
a patient degree of attention, to observe the pro- 
ceedings of a regimental court-martial, that 
happened to be called in the time of his stay 
with us ; and one night, as late as at eleven 
o’clock, hft accompanied the Major of the 
regiment in going what are styled the Rounds, 
where he might (^serve the forms of visiting the 
guards, for the seeing that they and tlieir sentries 
are ready in their duty on their several posts. 
He took occa.sion to converse at times on 
military topics, one in particular, that 1 see the 
mention of in your ‘Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides ’ which lies open before me (3rd ed. 
p. iii.) as to gunpowder ; which he spoke of to the 
same effect, in part, that you relate. 

“On one occasion, when the regiment were 
going through their e.'cercise, he went quite close 
to the men at one of the extremities of it, .iml 
watched all their practices attentively; and, 
when he came away, his remark was, ‘ The men 
indeed do load their muskets and fire ^ with 
wonderful celerity.’ He was likewi.se particular 
in requiring to know what was the weight of the 
musket-balls in use, and within what distance 
they might be expected to take effect when fired 
off. 

“In walking among the tents, and observing 
the difference between those of the officers and 
private men, he said, that the superiority of 
accommodation of the better conditions of life to 
that of the inferior ones was never^ exhibited to 
him in so distinct a view. The civilities paid to 
him in the camp were from the gentlemen of the 


Lincolnshire regiment, one of the offirers of 
which accommodated him with a tent in which 
he .slept; and from General Hall, who very 
courteously invited him to dine with him, where 
he ^petared to be very weU pleased with his 
enteftainment, and the civilities he received on 
the part of the General ; 1 the attention likewise of 
the General’s aide-de-camp, Captain Smith, 
seemed to be very welcome to him, as appeared 
by their engaging in a great deal of discourse 
together. The gentlemen of the East York 
Regiment likewise, on ^being informed of his 
coining, solicited his company at dinner, but by 
that time he had fixed his departure, so that he 
could not comply with the invitation." 


"to JAMES BOSWELL, E.SQ. 

“ Siif, 

^ •* 1 HAVE received two letters from you, of 
which the second complains of the neglect shown 
to the first. You must not tie your friends to 
such punctual correspondence. _ You have all 
possible assurances of my affection and esteem ; 
and there ought to be no need of reiterated 
professions. When it may happen that 1 can 
give you either counsel or comfort, I hope it will 
never happen to me that I should neglect you ; 
but you must not think me criminal or cold, if 1 
say nothing when I have nothing to say. 

“ You arc now happy enough. Mrs. Boswell 
is recovered ; and I congratulate you upon the 
probability of her long life. If general appro- 
bation will add anything to your enjoyment, 1 
c.'in tell you that 1 have heard you mentioned as 
a man whom ei'erybody likes. I think life has 
little more to t^ive. 

“[T.angtonJ has gone to In’s regiment. He has 
laid down his coach, and talks of making more 
contractions of his expense : how he will succeed, 
I know not.^ It is difficult to reform a household 
gradually ; it may be better done by a system 
totally new. I am afraid he has .always some- 
thing to hide. When we pressed him to go to 
[LangtonJ, he objected the necessity of attending 
his navigation yet he could talk of going to 
Aberdeen, a place not much nearer his navigation. 
1 believe he cannot bear the thought of living at 
[LangtonJ in a state of diminution ; and of 
appearing among the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood shorn of his beams. This is natural, 
but it is cowardly. What I told him of the 
increasing expense of a growing family, seems to 
have struck him. He certainly had gone on 
with very confused views, and we have, I think, 
shewn him that he is wrong : though, with the 
common deficience of advisers we have not shewn 
him how to do right. 

“ I wish you would a little correct or restrain 
your imagination, and imagine that happiness, 
such os life admits, may be had at o^ier places as 
well as London. Without asserting stoicism, it 


1 When I one day at Court expressed to 
General Hall my sense of the honour he had 
done my friend, he politely answered, “Sir, 1 
did myself )\OTioyxt." B. 

2 The Wey Canal from Guildford to Weybridge 
in which he had a considerable share. Croker, 

K K 
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may be said, that it is our buyness to exempt | 
ourselves as much as we can from the TOwer of ! 
external things, llhere is but one solid basis of i 
happiness ; and that is, the reasonable hope of a 
happy futurity. This may be had everywhei^. 

1 do not blame your preference of London to 
other places, for it is really to be preferred, if 
the choice is free; but few have the choice of 
their place, or tlieir manner of life ; and ^ mere 
pleasure ought not to be the prime motive of 
action. 

“ Mrs. Thnile, poor thing, has a daughter. 
Mr. Thrale dislikes the times, like the rest of us. 
Mrs. Williams is sick ; Mrs. Desmoulinsds poor. 

1 have miserable nights. Nobody is well but 
Mr. Levett. 

1 am, dear Sir, your most, &c, 

'•‘Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, July 3, 1778." 

In the course of this year there was a 
diiTcrcnce between him and his friend Mr. 
Strahan ; the particulars of which it is 
unnecessary to relate. Their reconcilia- 
tion was communicated to me in a letter 
from Mr. Strahan \ in the following 
words ; 

“ The notes I shewed you that passed between 
him and me were dated in March last. The 
matter lay dormant till July 27, when he wrote to 
me as follows : 

* TO WILLIAM STRAHAN, E.SQ. 

* Sir, 

‘ It would be very foolish for us to continue 
strangers any longer. You can never by per- 
sistency make wrong right. If 1 resented too 
acrimoniously, 1 resented only to yourself. No- 
body ever saw or heard what I wrote. You saw 
that my anger was over, for in a day or two I 
came to your house. 1 have given you a longer 
time ; and 1 hope you have made so good use of 
it, as to be no longer on evil terms with, Sir, 
your, &c. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.' 

“On this I called upon him ; and he has since 
dined with me." 

After this time, the same friendship as ' 
formerly continued between Dr. Johnson < 
and Mr. Strahan. My friend mentioned 1 
to me a little circumstance of his attention, ^ 
which, thoi^h we may smile at it, must ! 
be allowed^ to have its foundation in a 
nice and true knowledge of human life. 
“ When 1 write to Scotland,” said he, 
“1 employ Strahan to frank my letters, 
that he may have the consequence of ap- 
pearing a Paiiiament-inan among his 
countrymen.” 


“to captain LANGTONjl W AMP. 

“ Dear Sir, * 

“When I recollect how long ^o I was re- 
ceived with so much kindness at Warley Common, 

1 am ashamed that I have not made some 
inquiries after my friends. 

“ Pray how many sheep-stealers did you con- 
vict? and how did you punish them? When are 
to be cantoned in better habitations? The 
air grows cold , and the ground damp. Longer 
stay in the camp cannot be without much danger 
to the health ol the common men if even the offi- 
cers can escape. 

“You .see thqf Dr. Percy is now Dean of 
Carlisle *, about five hundred a year, with a power 
of presenting himself to some good living. He is 
provided for. 

“The session of the Club is to commence with 
that of the Parliament. Mr. Banks desires to 
be admitted ; he will be a very honourable 
accession. 

“ Did the King please you 7 The Coxheath 
men, 1 think, have some reason to complain ; 
Reynolds says your camp is better than theirs. 

'‘1 hope you find yourself able to encounter 
this weather. Take care of your own health ; 
and, as you can, of your men. Be pleased to 
make my compliments to all the gentlemen 
whose notice 1 have had, and whose kindness I 
have experienced. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“October 31, 1778." 

I wrote to him on the 18th of Augiust, 
the i8lh of September, and the 6th of 
November, informing him of my having 
had another son born whom 1 had called 
Jame.s ; that I had passed some- time at 
Auchinleck ; that the Countess of Lou- 
doun, now in her ninety-ninth year, was 
as fresh as when he saw her, and remem- 
bered him with respect ; and that his 
mother by adoption, the Countess of 
higlinton, had said to me: “Tell Mr. 
Johnson I love him exceedingly ; ” that I 
had again suffered much from bad spirits ; 
and that as it was very long since 1 heard 
from him, I was not a little uneasy. 

*rhe continuance of his regard for his 
friend Dr. Burney appears from the follow • 
ing letters : 

“ TO THE REVEREND DR. WHEELER, OXFORD, 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Dr. BuKNkv, who brings this paper, is en- 
gaged in a History of Music ; and having been 

' ' ^ 

^ Dr. Johnson here addresses his worthy friend, 
Bennet Langton, E.<^. by his title as Captain of 
the Lincolnshire militia, in which he has since 
been most deservedly raised to the rank of 
Major. B. 
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told by Dr, Markham of some MSS. relating to 
his subject, which are in the library of _ your 
college, is desirous to examine them. He is my 
friend : and therefore I take thc_ liberty of en- 
treating your favour and assistance in his 
inquiry : and^ can assure you, with great con- 
fidence, that if you knew him he would not want 
any intervenient solicitation to obtain the kind- 
ness of one who loves learning and virtue as yda 
love them. 

" 1 liavc been flattering myself all the summer 
with the hope of paying my annual visit to my 
friends ; but sometning has obstructed me. I still 
hope not to be long without seeiivg you. 1 should 
V>e glad of a little literary talk ; and glad to shew 
you, by the frequency of my visits, how eagerly 1 
love it, when you talk it. 

" I am, dear Sir, ^ur most humble servant, 

“ .Sam. Johnson. 

"London, November, a, 1778.” 


" TO THE REVEREND DR. EDWARDS, OXFORD. 

".Sir, 

" The bearer. Dr. TIurney, has had sonie 
account of a Welsh Manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, from which he hopes ^ gain some 
materials for his " History of Music " ; hut being 
ignorant of the language, i.s at a los.s where to 
find assistance. I make no doubt but you, Sir, 
can help him through his difficulties, and therefore 
take the liberty of roconimending him to your 
favour, as 1 am sure you will find him a man 
worthy of every civility that can be .shewn, and 
every benefit that can be conferred. 

" But we must not let Welsh drive us from 
Greek. What comes of Xenophon? If you do 
not like the trouble of publishing the book, do not 
let your commentaries be lost ; contrive that they 
may be pRblished somewhere. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

*• .Sam. Johnson. 

"London, November 2, 1778." 

These letters procured Dr. Burney 
great kindness and friendly offices from 
both of these gentlemen, not only on that 
occasion, but in future visits to the 
University. The same year Dr. Johnson 
not only wrote to Dr. Joseph Warton in 
favour of Dr. Burney’s youngest son, Who 
was to be placed in the college of Win- 
chester, but accompanied him when he 
went thither. 

We .surely cannot but admire the 
benevolent exertions of jliis great and 
good man, especially when we consider 
how grievously he was afflicted with bad 
health, and how ifticomfortable his home 
was made by the perpetual jarring of 
those whom he charitably accommodated 
under his roof. He has .sometimes suf- 


fered me to taik jocularly of his group of 
female.s, and call them his Seraglio, He 
thus mentions them together with honest 
Le^tt, in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale : “ Williams hates every body ; 
Levelt hates Desmoulins, and does not 
love Williams : Desmoulins hates them 
both ; Poll [Miss Carmichael] loves none 
of them. ” 


"to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Dear Sir, 

" It is indeed a long time since t wrote, and 
think you must have some rea.son to complain ; 
however you must not let small things disturb 
ou, when you have such a fine addition to youf 
appiness as a new boy, and hope your lady's 
health is restored by bringing him. It seems very 
proKable that a little care will now restore her, if 
any remains of her complaints are left. 

" You seem, if I understand your letter, to be 
gaining ground at Auchinleck, an incident that 
would give me great delight. 

««««** 

" When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or 
perversion of mind, lays hold upon you, make it 
a rule not to publish it by complaints, but exert 
our whole care to hide it, by endeavouring to 
idc it you will drive it away. Be always 
busy. 

" The Club is to meet with the Parliament : we 
talk of electing Banks, the traveller ; he will boa 
reputable member. 

" Langton has been encamped with his com- 
pany of militia on Warlcy Common ; 1 spent five 
days amongst them ; he signalized himself as a 
diligent officer, and has very high respect in the 
regiment. ^ He presided when 1 was there at a 
court-martial ; he is now quartered in Hertford- 
shire ; his lady and little ones arc in Scotland. 
Paoji came to the camp, and commended the 
soldiers. 

" Of myself 1 have no great matters to say. 
My health is not restored, my nights are restless 
and tedious. The best night that I have had 
these twenty years was at Fort Augustus. 

" I hope soon to send you a few Lives to read. 

" 1 am, dear Sir, your most affectionate 
" Sam. Johnson. 

"November, ai, 1778.” 

About this time the Rev. Mr. John 
Hussey, who had been some lime in trade, 
and was then a clergyman ofr the Church 
of England, being about to undertake a 
journey to Aleppo and other parts of the 
East, which he accomplished, Dr. John- 
son (who had long been in habits of 
intimacy with him,) honoured him with 
the following letter : 


K K 2 
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“ TO MR. JOHN lIL'Sfyf.Y. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ 1 HAVE sent you the ‘ Grammar,’ and have 
left you two books more, by which I hope to be 
remembered : write my name in them ; we i*ay 
perhaps see each other no more, you part with my 
good wishes, nor do I despair of seeing you return. 
Let no opportunities of vice corrupt you ; let 
no bad example seduce you ; let the blindness of 
Mahometans confirm you in Christianity. God 
bless you. I am, dear Sir, your affectionate 
humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“December 29, 1778.” 

Johnson this year expressed great satis- 
faction at the publication of the first 
volume of “Discourses, to the Royal 
Academy,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whom he always considered as one of his 
literary school. Much praise indeed is 
due to those excellent Di.scourses which 
are so universally admired, and for which 
the author received from the Empre.ss of 
Russia a gold snuff-box, adorned with her 
profile in bas relief y set in diamonds ; and 
containing what is infinitely more valu- 
able, a slip of paper, on which are written 
with her Imperial majesty’s own hand, 
the following words : Pour le Chevalier 
Reynolds en temoignage du contefitement 
que fai ressentie a la lecture de ses excel- 
lens discours sur la feinture, ” 

This year Johnson gave the world a 
luminous proof that the vigour of his 
mind in all its facultie.s, whether memory, 
judgment, or imagination, was not in the 
least abated ; for this year came out the 
first four volumes of his “ Prefaces, Bio- 
graphical and Critical, to the most Eminent 
of the English Poets,”* published by the 
booksellers of London. The remaining 
volumes came out in the year 1 780, The 
Poets were selected by the several book- 
sellers who had the honorary copyright, 
which is still preserved among them by 
mutual compact, notwithstanding he de- 
cision of the House of Lords against the 
perpetuity of literary property. We have 
his own authority [Life of lVa/ts]y that by 
his recommendation the poems of Black- 
more, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, were 
added to the collection. Of this work I 
shall speak more particularly hereafter. 

On the 22nd of January I wrote to him 
on several topics, and mentioned that as 


he had been so good as to permit me to 
have the probf sheets of his “ Lives of 
the Poets,” 1 had written to his servant 
Francis, to take care of them fox me. 

“MR. HOSWF.U. TO dr. JOHNSON. 

4 “ Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 

My DEAR Sir, 

“ Garkick’.s death is a striking event ; not 
that we should be siirpri.sed with the death of any 
man, wl»o has lived sixty-two years ; but because 
there was a vivacity in our late celebrated friend, 
which drove away^the thoughts of death from any 
association with him. 1 am sure you will be 
tenderly affected with his departure ; and I would 
wish to hear from you uponC he subject. 1 was 
obliged to him in iny days of effervescence in 
Loiulun, when poor Derrick w.as my governor ; 
and since that time I received many civffities 
from him. Do you remember how pleasing it 
was, when 1 received a letter from hina, ^ at 
Inverary, upon our first return to civilized living 
after our Hebridean journey? 1 .shall alway.s 
remember him with affection as well as adinira- 
tidh. 

“On .Saturday last, being the 30th of January, 
I drank coff^ and old port, and had solemn 
conversation with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a 
nonjuring bishop, a very learned and worthy 
man. He^^ave two toasts, which you will believe 
1 drank with cordiality. Dr. Samuel Johmson, 
and Flora Macdonald. 1 sat about four hours 
with him, and it was really as if I had been living 
in the last century. 'I'he Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, though faithful to the Royal House of 
Stuart, hxs never accepted of .any congi d'ilire 
since the Revolution : it is the only true EpLscopal 
Church in Scotland, as it has its own succession 
of bishops. For as to the episcopal cle.-gy who 
take the oaths to the present Government, they 
indeed follow the rites of the Church of England, 
but, as Bishop B'alconer observed, ‘They are not 
Episcopals; for they are under no bishop, as a 
bishop cannot have authority beyond his dio- 
ce.se.’ This venerable gentleman • did me the 
honour to dine with me yesterday, and he laid 
his hands upon the heads of my little ones. We 
had a good deal of curious literary conversation, 
particularly about Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, with 
whom he lived in great friendship. 

“ Any fre.sh instance of the uncertainty of life 
makes one embrace more closely a valuable 
frieitd. My dear and much respected Sir, may 
God preserve you long in this world while 1 am 
in it. 

“lam ever, your much obliged, and affection- 
ate humble servant, 

“Jambs Boswell.” 

On the 23rcl%f February I wrote to 
him again, complaining of his .silence, as 
1 had heard he was ill^ and had written 
to Mr. Thrale for information concerning 
him ; and 1 announced my intention of 
soon being again in London. 
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"to JAMES BOSWEL4,, ESQ. 

"Dear^ir, 

“ Why should you take such delight to make 
a bustle, to write to Mr. Thrale that I am 
negligent, and to Francis to do what is so very 
unnecessary. Thrale, you may be sure, cared 
not about it ; and I shall spare Francis the troulde, 
by ordering a .set both of the Lives and Poets'to 
dear Mrs. Boswell, ^ in acknowledgment of her 
marmalade. Persuade her to accept them, and 
accept them kindly. If I thought she would 
receive them scornfully, I would send them to 
Miss Boswell, who, 1 hope, hqs yet none of her 
mamma’s ill-will to me. 

" I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to 
some other friends to Lord Hailes first. His 
second volume liesby my bed-side ; a book surely 
of great labour, and to every just thinker of great 
delijht. Write me word to whom 1 shall send 
besides ; would it please Lord Auchinlcck ? 
Mrs. Thrale waits in the coach. 

" 1 am, dear Sir, f^c. 

" Sam. Johnson. 

‘‘ March 13, 1779." 

This letter crossed me on •the road to 
London, where I arrived on Monday, 
March 15, and next morning at a late 
hour, found Dr. Johnson sitting over his 
tea, attended by Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. 
Levett, and a clergyman who had come 
to submit some poetical pieces to his 
revision. It is wonderful what a number 
and variety of writers, some of them even 
unknown to him, prevailed on his good- 
nature to look over their works, and 
suggest corrections and improvements. 

My arrival interrupted for a little while 
the important business of this true re- 
presentative of Bayes ; upon its being re- 
sumed, I found that the subject under 
immediate consideration was a transla- 
tion, yet in manuscript, of the Carmen 
Seculare of Horace, which had this year 
been set to music, and performed as a 
public entertainment in London, for^the 
joint benefit of Monsieur Philidor and 
Signor Baretti. When Johnson had 
done reading, the author asked him 
bluntly, “ If upon the whole it was a 
good translation?” Johnson, whose 
regard for truth was umfcmmonly strict, 
seemed to be puzzled for a moment 
what answer to#make, as he certainly, 
could not honestly commend the perform- 
ance ; with exquisite address he evaded 

1 He sent a set elegantly bound and gilt, which 
was received as a very handsome present. B. 


the question thus, “Sir, I do not say 
that It may not be ma^e a very good 
translation.” Here nothing whatever in 
favour of the performance was affirmed, 
and yet the writer was not shocked. A 
printed “ Ode to the Warlike Genius of 
Britain,” came next in review ; the bard 
was a lank bony figure, with short black 
hair ; he was writhing himself in agita- 
tion while Johnson read, and shewing 
his teeth in a grin of earnestness, ex- 
claimed in broken sentences, and in a 
keen sharp tone, “Is that poetry. Sir? — 
Is it Pindar ?” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, 
there is here a great deaf of what is called 
poetry.” Then turning to me, the poet 
cried, “ My muse has not been long upon 
the town, and (pointing to the ode) it 
trembles under the hand of the great 
critic.” Johnson, in a tone of displeasure, 
asked him, “Why do you praise Anson ? ” 

1 did not trouble him by asking his reason 
for this question. He proceeded, “ Here 
is an error. Sir ; you have made Genius 
feminine.” — “Palpable, Sir (cried the 
enthusiast) ; I know it. But (in a lower 
tone) it was to pay a compliment to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, with which her 
Grace was pleased. She is walking 
across Coxheath, in the military uniform, 
and 1 suppose her to be the Genius of 
Britain.” Johnson : “ Sir, you arc 
giving a reason for it ; but that will not 
make it right. Y ou may have a reason 
why two and two should make five ; but 
they will still make but four,” 

Although I was several times with him 
in the course of the following days, such 
it seems were my occupations, or such 
my negligence, that I have preserved no 
memorial of his conversation till Friday, 
March 26, when I visited him. He said 
he expected to be attacked on account of 
his “ Lives of the Poets.” “ However,” 
said he, “I would rather be attacked 
than unnoticed. For the worst thing you 
can do to an author is to h% silent as to 
his works. An assault upon a town is a 
bad thing ; but starving it is still worse ; 
an assault may be unsuccessful ; you may 
have more men killed than you kill ; but 
if you starve the town, you are sure of 
I victory.” 

I 2 A mistake of Boswell’s for Amherst. Dr, Mill. 
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Talking of a friend of oiirs associating 
with persons of very discordant principles 
and character^ I said he was a ’very 
universal man, quite a man of the wo^rld. 
Johnson : “Yes, Sir ; hut one may be 
so much a man of the world, as to be 
nothing in the world. I remember a 
passage in Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ which he was afterwards fool 
enough to expunge ; * I do not love a 
man who is zealous for nothing.’ ” Bos- 
well : “That was a fine passage.” 
Johnson : “ Yes, Sir ; there was another 
fine passage too, which he struck out : 
* When 1 was a young man, being anxious 
to distinguish myself, I was perpetually 
starting new propositions. But I soon 
gave this over ; for, I found that generally 
what was new was false.’ ” I said I did 
not like to sit with people of whom I had 
not a good opinion. Johnson: “But 
you must not indulge your delicacy too 
much ; or you w'ill be a man all 

your life.” 

During my stay in London this spring, 
I find I was unaccountably negligent in 
preserving' Johnson’s sayings, more so 
than at any time when I was happy 
enough to have an opportunity of hearing 
his wisdom and wit. There is no help 
for it now. I must content myself with 
presenting such scraps as I have. But I 
am nevertheless ashamed and vexed to 
think how much has been lost. It is not 
that there was a bad crop this year ; but 
that I was not sufficiently careful in 
gathering it in. I, therefore, in some 
instances can only exhibit a few detached 
fragments. 

Talking of the wonderful concealment 
of the author of the celebrated letters 
signed Junius^ he said : “I should have 
believed Burke to be Junius, because I 
know no man but Burke who is capable 
of writing these letters ; but Burke 
spontaneously denied it to me. The case 
would have been different, had I asked 
him if he was the author ; a man so 
questioned, as to an anonymous publica- 
tion, may think he has a right to deny 
it.” 

He observed that his old friend, Mr. 
Sheridan, had been honoured with extra- 
ordinary attention in his own country, by 


having had, an exception made in his 
favour in an Irish Act of Parliament con- 
cerning insolvent debtors. “Thus to be 
singled out,” said he, “ by legislature, as 
an object of public consideration and 
kindness, is a proof of no common 
^fierit.” 

At Streatham, on Monday, March 29, 
at breakfast, he maintained that a father 
had no right to control the inclinations of 
his daughters ^ marriage. 

On Wednesday, March 31, when I 
visited him, and confessed an excess of 
which I had very seldAm been guilty ; 
that I had spent a whole night in playing 
at cards, and that I could not look 'back 
on it with satisfaction : instead of a harsh 
animadversion, he mildly said, “ Alas, 
Sir, on how few things can we look back 
with satisfaction.” 

‘ On Thursday, April i, he commended 
one of iheiDukes of Devonshire for “a 
dogged veracity ” [see p. 426 J. He said 
too, “ London is nothing to some people ; 
but to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, 
London is the place. And there is no 
place where economy can be so well 
practised as in London ; more can be 
had here for the money even by ladies, 
than any where else. You cannot play 
tricks with your fortune in a small place ; 
you must make an uniform appearance. 
Here a lady may have well- furnished 
apartments, and elegant dress, without 
any meat in her kitchen.” 

I was amused by considering with how 
much ease and coolness he could write or 
talk to a friend, exhorting him not to 
suppose that happiness was not to be 
found as well in other ])Iace5 as in Lon- 
don ; when he himself was at all times 
sensible of its being, comparatively speak - 
ing, a heaven upon earth. The truth is, 
that by those who from sagacity, at 4 cn- 
tion, and experience, have learnt the full 
advantage of London, its pre-eminence 
over every other place, not only for 
variety of enji;)yment, but for comfort, 
will be felt with a philosophical exulta- 
tion. The freedom ^rom remark and 
petty censure, with which life may be 
passed there, is a circumstance which a 
j man who knows the teasing restraint of a 
I narrow circle must relish highly. Mr* 
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Burke, whose orderly and amiable 
domestic habits might maffe the eye of 
observatiqp less irksome to him than to 
most men, said once very pleasantly, in 
my hearing, Though I have the honour 
to represent Bristol, 1 should not like to 
live there ; I should be obliged to be &o 
much upon my good behaviour I"* tn 
London, a man may live in splendid 
society at one time, and in frugal retire- 
ment at another, without animadversion. 
There, and there alone,* a man’s own 
house is truly his eas//e, in which he can 
be in perfect sai#ty from intrusion when- 
ever he pleases. I never shall forget how 
weli this was expressed to me one day by 
Mr. Meynell : “The chief advantage of 
London,’* said he, “is, that a man is 
always so near his burrow” 

He said of one of his old acquaintances : 
“ He is very fit for a travelling governor. 
He knows French very wcB. He is a 
man of good principles ; and there would 
lie no danger that a young gentleman 
should catch his manner; for it is so 
very bad, that it must be avoided. In 
that respect he would be like the drunken 
Helot.” 

A gentleman has informed me, that 
Johnson said of the same person, “ Sir, 
he has the most inverted understanding 
of any vnan whom I have ever known.” 

On Friday, April 2, being Good Friday, 
I visited him in the morning as usual ; 
and finding that we insensibly fell into a 
train of ridicule upon the foibles of one 
of our friends, a very worthy man, I, by 
way of a check, quoted some good ad- 
monition from “ The Government of the 
Tongue,” that very pious book. It 
happened also, remarkably enough, that 
the subject of the sermon preached to us 
to-day by Dr. Burrows, the rector of»St. 
Clement Danes, was the certainty that at 
the last day we must give an account of 
“the deeds done in the body;” and 
amongst various acts of culpability he 
mentioned evil -speaking^ As we were 
moving slowly along in the crowd from 
church, Johnson jogged my elbow, and 
said, “Did you Attend to the sermon?” 
— “Yes, Sir,” said I, “it was very 
applicable to usT He, however, stood 
Upon the defensive. “Why, Sir, the 


sen.se of ridicule is given us, and may be 
lawfully used. The author of * The 
Government of the Tongue ’ would have 
us treat all men alike.” 

tn the interval between morning and 
evening service, he endeavoured to em- 
ploy himself earnestly in devotional 
exercise ; and, as he has mentioned in his 
“Prayers and Meditations” (p. 173), 
gave me “ Les Pensees de Pascal,” that 
I might not interrupt him. I preserve 
the book with reverence. His presenting 
it to me is marked upon it with his own 
hand, and I have found in it a truly 
divine unction. We went to church again 
in the afternoon. 

On Saturday, April 3, I visited him at 
night, and found him sitting in Mrs. 
Williams’s room, with her, and one who 
he afterwards told me was a natural son 
of the second Lord Southwell.^ The 
table had a singular appearance, being 
covered with a heterogeneous assemblage 
of oysters and porter for his company, 
and tea for himself. I mentioned my 
having heard an eminent physician, who 
was himself a Christian, argue in favour 
of universal toleration, and maintain 
that no man could be hurt by another 
man’s differing from him in opinion. 
Johnson : “Sir, you are to a certain 
degree hurt by knowing that even ono 
man does not believe.” 

On Easter Day, after solemn service at 
St. Paul’s, 1 dined with him : Mr. Allen 
the printer was also his guest. He was 
uncommonly silent ; and I have not 
written down anything, except a single 
curious fact, which, having the sanction 
of his inflexible veracity, may be received 
as a striking instance of human insen- 
sibility and inconsideration. As he was 
passing by a fishmonger who was skinning 
an eel alive, he heard him “curse it, 
because it would not lie still.” 

On Wednesday, April 7, I dined with 
him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. I have not 
marked what company was there. John- 
son harangued upon the qualities of 
different liquors ; and spoke with great 
contempt of claret, as so weak, that “a 
man would be drowned by it before it 

1 Mauritius Lowe, the painter mentioned on 
p. 481, Croker, 
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made him drunk.” He was persuaded 
to drink one glass of it, that he might 
judge, not froiS recollection, which might 
be dim, but from immediate sensarion. 
He shook his head, and said: “roor 
stuff! No, Sir, claret is the liquor for 
boys ; port for men ; but he who aspires 
to be a hero (smiling) must drink brandy. 
In the first place, the flavour of brandy 
is most grateful to the palate ; and then 
brandy will do soonest for a man what 
drinking can do for him. There arc, 
indeed, few who are able to drink brandy. 
That is a power rather to be wished for 
than attained. And yet (proceeded he), 
as in all pleasure hope is a considerable 
part I know not but fruition comes too 
quick by brandy. Florence wine I think 
the worst ; it is wine only to the eye ; it 
is ^inc neither while you are drinking it, 
nor after you have drunk it ; it neither 
pleases the taste, nor exhilarates 
the spirits.” I reminded him how 
heartily he and I used to drink wine 
together, when we were first acquainted ; i 
and how I used to have a headache after | 
sitting up with him. He did not like to 
have this recalled, or, perhaps, thinking 
that I boasted improperly, resolved to 
have a witty stroke at me ; “ Nay, Sir, 
it was not the wine that made your head 
ache, but the that I put into it.” Bos- 
well ; “ What, Sir, will sense make the 
headache?” Johnson : “Yes, Sir (with 
a smile), when it is not used to it.” — No 
man who has a true relish of pleasantry 
could be offended at this ; especially if 
Johnson in a long intimacy had given 
him repeated proofs of his regard and 
ood estimation. I used to say, that as 
e had given me £ looo in praise, he had 
a good right now and then to take a 
guinea from me. 

On Thursday, April 8, I dined with 
him at Mr. Allan Ramsay's, with Lord 
Graham ‘ and some other company. We 
talked of Shakespeare’s witches. John- 
son ; “ Tttey are beings of his own 

creation ; they are a compound of malig- 
nity and meanness, without any abilities ; 
and are quite different from the Italian 

1 Afterwards third Duke of Montrose, bom in 
17.SS1 succeeded to the title in 1790, and died in 
S846. Croker, 


magician. King James says in his 
* Dsemonolo^y,’ ‘ Magicians command 
the devils: witches are thei|; servants.* 
The Italian magicians are elegant beings. ” 
Ramsay : “ Opera witches, not Drury 
Lane witches.” — ^Johnson observed, that 
alnlities might be employed in a narrow 
sphere, as in getting money, which he 
said he believed no man could do with- 
out vigorous parts, though concentrated 
to a i^oint. Ramsay : “ Yes, like a 
strong horse ift a mill ; he pulls better.** 
Lord Graham, while he praised the 
beauty of Loch Lomon^f^ on the banks of 
which is his family seat, complained of 
the climate, and said he could not^^bear 
it. Johnson: “Nay, my l.ord, don’t 
talk so : you may bear it well enough. 
Your ancestors have borne it more years 
than 1 can tell.” This was a handsome 
(S^mpliment to the antiejuity of the House 
of Montrege. His Lordship told me 
afterwards, that he had only affected to 
complain of the climate ; lest, if he had 
spoken as favourably of his country as he 
really thought. Dr. Johnson might have 
attacked it. Johnson was very courteous 
to Lady Margaret M acdonald. ‘ ‘ Madam, ” 
said he, “ when I was in the Isle of Sky, 
I heard of the people running to take the 
stones off the road, lest Lady Margaret’s 
horse should stumble.” t 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Dnim- 
mond at Naples as a man of extraordinary 
talents ; and added, that he had a great 
love of liberty. Johnson : “ He i^youn^, 
my Lord,’* looking to his Lordship with 
an arch smile ; “all boys love liberty, till 
experience convinces them they are not 
so fit to govern themselves as they ima- 
gined. We are all agreed as to our own 
liberty ; we would have as much of it as 
wtf can get ; but we are not agreed as to 
the liberty of others : for in proportion as 
we take, others must lose. I believe w^e 
hardly wish that the mob should have 
liberty to govern us. When that was the 
case some time ago, no man was at 
liberty not to nave candles in his win- 
dows.” Ramsay: “ The result is, that 
order is better than c(tifiision.’* John- 
son : “The result is, that order cannot 
be had but by subordination.’* 

On Friday, April 16 , 1 had been present 
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at the trial of the unfortunate Mr. Hack- 
man, who, in a fit of frantic jealous love, 
had shot Miss Ray, the favourite of a 
nobleman.^ Johnson, in whose company 
I had dined to-day with some other 
friends, was much interested by my 
account of what passed, and particular!}^ 
with his prayer for the mercy of heaven. 
He said, in a solemn fervid tone, “I 
hope he shall find mercy. ** 

This day ® a violent altgrcation arose 
between Johnson and Beauclerk, which 
having made much noise at the time, I 
think it proper, i# order to prevent any 
future misrepresentation, to give a minute 
accomt of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson ar- 
gued, as J udge Blackstone had done, that 
his being furnished with two pistols was 
a proof that he meant to shoot two per- 
sons. Mr. Beauclerk said: “No; for 
that every wise man who istended to 
shoot himself, took two pistols, that he 
might be sure of doing it at once. Lord 

’s cook shot himself with 

one pistol, and lived ten days in great 

agony. Mr. , who loved buttered 

muffins, but durst not eat them because 
they disagreed with his stomach, resolved 
to shoot himself ; and then he ate three 
buttered muffins for breakfast, before 
shooting*himself, knowing that he should 
not be troubled with indigestion : he had 
two charged pistols ; one was found ] 
lying charged upon the table by him, 
after he had shot himself with the other.”* 
— “Well,” said Johnson, with an air of 
triumph, “you see here one pistol was 
sufficient.” Beauclerk replied smartly, 
“ Because it happened to kill him.” And 
either then or very little afterwards, being 
piqued at Johnson’s triumphant remark, 
added, ^‘This is what you donft know, 
and I do.” There was then a cessation 
of the dispute ; and some minutes inter- 

1 Hackman was a clergyman who had been in 
the army. The nobleman was the Earl of Sand- 
wich, at this time First Lord gf the Admiralty. 
Croker. 

9 At the Club, when Johnson was President and 
the following mcmber^pre.sent : Lord Althorp, Sir 
Charles Bunbur^, Beauclerk, Boswell, Sir Joseph 
Banks (the “eminent traveller”), Reynolds, and 
George Steevens. Napier. 

9 This looks like the origin of one of Sam 
Weller's famous anecdotes. 


vened, during which dinner and the 
glass went on cheerfully ; when Johnson 
suddenly and abruptly exfiaimed : “ Mr. 
Beajiclerk, how came you to talk so 
petulantly to me, as ‘ This is what you 
don’t know, but what I know?’ One 
thing / know, which you don’t seem to 
know, that you are very uncivil.” Beau- 
clerk : “ Because you began by being 
uncivil (which you always are).” The 
words in parentheses were, I believe, not 
heard by IJr. Johnson. Here again there 
was a cessation of arms. Johnson told 
me, that the reason why he waited at 
first some time without taking any notice 
of what Mr. Beauclerk said, was because 
he was thinking whether he should resent 
it. But when he considered that there 
were present a young 'Lord and an 
eminent traveller, two men of the wojfld 
with whom he had never dined before, 
he was apprehensive that they might 
think they had a right to take such 
liberties with him as Beauclerk did, and 
therefore resolved he would not let it 
pass; adding, “ that he would not appear 
a coward.” A little while after this, 
the conversation turned on the violence 
of Hackman’s temper. Johnson then 
said ; “It was his business to command 
his temper, as my friend, Mr. Beauclerk, 
should have done some time ago.” Beau- 
clerk : “I should learn of youy Sir.” 
Johnson; “Sir, you have given me 
opportunities enough of learning, when I 
have been in your company. No man 
loves to be treated with contempt.” 
Beauclerk (with a polite inclination 
towards Johnson) : “ Sir, you have known 
me twenty years, and however I may 
have treated others, you may be sure I 
could never treat you with contempt.” 
Johnson: “Sir, you have said more 
than was necessary.” Thus it ended ; 
and Beauclerk’s coach not having come 
for him till very late, Dr. Johnson and 
another gentleman sat with him a long 
time after the rest of the company were 
gone ; and he and I dined at Beauclerk’s 
on the Saturday se’nnight following. 

After this tempest had subsided, I 
recollect the following particulars of his 
conversation : 

“I am always for getting a boy for 
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ward in his learning ; foi that is a sure and cherish private virtues.” One of the 
good. I would let him at first read any corniiany Mentioned Lord Chesterfield, 
English book* which happens to engage as a man who had no friend. Johnson : 
his attention ; because you have dc^ne a “ There were more materials to make 
great deal, when you have brought him friendship in Garrick, had he not been so 


to have entertainment from a book. He*!! 
get better books afterwards.” 

“Mallet, I believe, never wrote a 
single line of his projected life of the 
Duke of Marlborough. He groped for 
materials, and thought of it, till he had 
exhausted his mind. Thus it sometimes 
happens that men entangle themselves in 
their own schemes. ” 

“ To be contradicted in order to force 
you to talk is mighty unpleasing. You 
shitte^ indeed ; but it is by being 

Of a gentleman who made some figure 
among the Literati of his time (Mr. 
Fitzherbert), he said, “ What eminence 
he had was by a felicity of manner : he 
had no more learning th.an what he could 
not help.” 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with 
him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Jones (afterwards Sir 
William), Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, 
Mr, Paradise, and Dr. Higgins. I men- 
tioned that Mr. Wilkes had attacked 
Garrick to me, as a man who had no 
friend. Johnson : “I believe he is 
right. Sir. Ot ov ^l\os — He had 

friends but no friend. Garrick was so 
diffused, he had no man to whom he 
wished to unbosom himself. He found 
people always ready to applaud him, and 
that always for the same thing ; so he 
saw life with great uniformity. ” I took 
upon me, for once, to fight with Goliah’s 
weapons, and play the sophist. — “Gar- 
rick did not need a friend, as he got from 
every body all that he wanted. What is 
a friend? One who supports you and 
comforts you, while others do not. 
Friendship, you know, Sir, is the cordial 
drop, ‘ to make the nauseous draught of 
life go do^ : ' but if the draught lie not 
nauseous, if it be all sweet, there is no 
occasion for that drop.” Johnson : 

“ Many men would not be content to 
live so. I hope 1 should not. They 
would wish to have an intimate friend, 
with whom they might compare minds, | 


diffused.” Boswell; “Garrick was 
,pure gold, but beat out to thin leaf. 
Lord Chesterfield was tinsel.” John- 
son ; “ Garrick was a very good man, 
the chcerfulest man of his age ; a decent 
liver in a profession which is supposed to 
give indulgence to licentiousness ; and a 
man who gave away, freely, money ac- 
quired by himself. Il,-* began the world 
with a great hunger for money ; the son 
of a half-pay officer, bred in a^family 
whose study was to make fourpence do as 
much as others made fourpence-halfpenny 
do. But when he had got money, he 
was very liberal.” I presumed to anim- 
•advert on his eulogy on f Garrick, in his 
“ Lives qf the Poets.” “ You say. Sir, 
his death eclipsed the gaiety of nations ” 
[see p. 21.] Johnson: “I could not 
have .said more nor less. It is the truth ; 
eclipsed Xioi extinguished ; and his death 
did eclipse ; it was like a storm.” Bos- 
well; “But why nations? Did his 
gaiety extend farther than his own 
nation ? ” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, some 
exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, 
nations may be said — if we allow the 
Scotch to be a nation, and to have gaiety, 
—which they have not. You are an 
exception, though. Come, gentlemen, 
let us candidly admit that there is one 
Scotchman who is cheerful.” Beau- 
clerk ; “ But he is a very unnatural 
Scotchman.” I, however, continued to 
think the compliment to Garrick hyper- 
bolically untrue. His acting had ceased 
sometime before his death ; at any rate 
Ife had acted in Ireland but a short time, 
at an early period of his life, and never 
in Scotland. I objected also to what 
appears an anticlimax of praise, when 
contrasted with the preceding panegyric, 
—“and dim^ished the public stock of 
harmless pleasure ! ” — “ Is not harmless 
pleasure very tame ? ” Johnson : “ Nay, 
Sir, harmless pleaswe is the highest 
praise. Pleasure is a word of dubious 
import ; pleasure is in general dangerous, 
and pernicious to virtue ; to be able 
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therefore to furnish pleasure that is harm- 
less, pleasure pure and unalloyed, is as 
great a po'ver as man can possess. ” This 
was, perhaps, as ingenious a defence as 
could be made ; still, however, I was not 
satisfied. 

A celebrated wit being mentioned, he 
said : “ One may say of him as was said 
of a French wit, II n'a de I' esprit que contre 
Dien. I have been several times in com- 
pany with him, but never perceived any 
strong power of wit. He produces a 
general effect by various means ; he has 
a cheerful counteJance and a gay voice. 
Besides his trade is wit. It wouid be as 
wild in him to come into company with- 
out merriment, as for a highwayman to 
take the road without his pistols.’* 

Talking of the effects of drinking, he 
said; “ Drinking may be practised with 
great prudence ; a man who exposed 
himself when he is intoxicat(^d, has not 
the art of getting drunk ; a sober man 
who happens occasionally to get drunk, 
readily enough goes into a new company, 
which a man who has been drinking 
should never do. Such a man will under- 
take any thing ; he is without skill in 
inebriation. 1 used to slink home when 
I had drunk too much. A man accus- 
tomed to self-examination will be con- 
scious \then he is drunk, though an 
habitual drunkard will not be conscious 
of it. I knew a physician, who for 
twenty years was not sober ; yet in a 
amphlet, which he wrote upon fevers, 
e appealed to Garrick and me for his 
vindication from a charge of drunkenness. 
A bookseller (naming him) who got a 
large fortune by trade, was so habitually 
and equally drunk, that his most intimate 
friends never perceived that he was more j 
sober at one time than another.” 

Talking of celebrated and successful I 
irregular practisers in physic, he said, ' 
“ Taylor ^ was the most ignorant man I 
ever knew, but sprightly ; Ward, the 
dullest. Taylor challenged me once to 
talk Latin with him (laughing). I quoted 
some of Horace, ^vhich he took to be a 

1 The Chevalier Taylor, the celebrated oculist. 
Maloite. Ward was a well-known quack, satirized 

Pope. Imitations of Horacty epist. 2, i. 


part of my ovm speech. lie said a few 
words well enough.” Bkauclkuk ; “ I 
remember. Sir, 3 ^ou said, that Taylor was 
an ^instance how far impudence could 
carry ignorance.” — Mr. Beauclerk was 
very entertaining this day, and told us a 
number of short stories in a lively elegant 
manner, and with that air of the world 
which has I know not what imi)ressivc 
effect, as if there were something more 
than is expressed, or than perhaps we 
could perfectly understand. As Johnson 
and I accompanied Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in his coach, Johnson said: “There is 
in Beauclerk a predominance over his 
company, that one does not like. But 
he is a man who has lived so mucli in the 
world, that he has a short story on every 
occasion ; he is always ready to talk, ami 
is never exhausted.” 

Johnson and I passed the evening at 
Miss Reynolds’s, Sir Joshua’s sister. I 
mentioned that an eminent friend of ours, 
talking of the common remark that af- 
fection descends, said that, “This was 
wisely contrived for the preservation ot 
mankind ; for which it was not so 
necessary that there should be affection 
from children to parents, as from parents 
to children ; nay, there would be no harm 
in that view though children should at a 
certain age eat their parents. ” Johnson ; 
“ But, Sir, if this were known generally 
to be the case, parents would not have affec- 
tion for children.” Boswkll ; “True, Sir ; 
for it is in expectation of a return that 
parents arc so attentive to their children ; 
and I know a very pretty instance of a 
little girl of whom her father was very 
fond, who once when he was in a melan- 
choly fit, an<l had gone to bed, persuaded 
him to rise in good humour by saying, ‘ My 
dear papa, ])lease to get up, and let me 
help you on with your clothes, that I may 
learn to do it when you are an old man. * ” 

Soon after this time a little incident oc- 
curred, which I will not suppress, because 
I am desirous that my worte should be, 
as much as is consistent with the strictest 
truth, an antidote to the false and in- 
jurious notions of his character, which 
have been given by others, and therefore 
I infuse every drop of genuine sweetnes s 
into my biographical cup, 
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**TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ My dear SiRf 

" I am in great pain with an inflamed foot, 
and obliged to keep my bed, so am prevented 
from havine the pleasure to dine at Mr. Ramsay's 
to-day, whmh is very hard ; and my spirits are 
sadly sunk. Will you be so friendly as to come 
and sit an hour with me in the evening ? 1 am i 
ever your most faithful, and affectionate humble 
servant, 

“James Boswell. 

“ South Audley Street ; 

Monday, April 36." 

“to MR. BOSWELL. 

“Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr. 
Boswell, and will come to him. 

“Harley Street.” 

He came to me in the evening, and 
brought Sir Joshua Reynolds. I need 
scarcely say, that their conversation, while 
they sat by my bedside, was the most 
pleasing opiate to pain that could have 
been administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to 
obtain information concerning Pope than 
he was last year [see p. 490], sent by me to 
my Lord Marchmont, a present of those 
volumes of his ** Lives of the Poets,” which 
were at this time published, with a request 
to have permission to wait on him ; and his 
Lordship, who had called on him twice, 
obligingly appointed Saturday, the ist 
of May, for receiving us. 

On that morning Johnson came to me 
from Streatham, and after drinking choco- 
late at General Paoli’s in South Audley 
Street, we proceeded to Lord March- 
mont’s in Curzon Street. His Lordship met 
us at the door of his library, and with great 
politeness said to Johnson, ** I am not going 
to make an encomium upon mys^f^ by 
telling you the high respect I have for 
you^ Sir.*' Johnson was exceedingly 
courteous ; and the interview, which lasted 
about two hours, during which the Earl 
communicated his anecdotes of Pope, 
was as agreeable as I could have wished. 
When we came out, I said to Johnson, 
that, considering his Lordship's civility, I 
should have been vexed if he had again 
failed to come. “ Sir,** said he, “ I would 
rather have given twenty pounds than 
not have come.** 1 accompanied him to 


Streatham, cwhere we dined, and returned 
to town in the evening. 

On Monday, May 3, I dined with him 
at Mr. Dilly’s ; I pressed him this day for 
his opinion on the passage on Parnell, 
concerning which I had in vain questioned 
^him in several letters, and at length ob- 
tained it in due form of law. 

Case for Dr. Johnson’s Opinion j 
yd of May, 1779. 

“Parnell, in his ‘Hermit,* has the 
following passage : 

‘ To clear this doubt, to know the world W sight 
To find if books and swains report it right : 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
VVhose feet came wand’ring o’er the nightly 
dew.)’ 

4 s there not a contradiction in its being 
first supposed that the Hermit knew both 
what booVs and swains reported of the 
world ; yet afterwards said, that he knew 
it by swains alotte ? ** 

“/ think it an inaccuracy. — He 
mentions two instructors in the 
first line^ and says he had only one 
in the nextf ^ 

1 “ I do not,” says Mr. Malone, “see any diffi- 
culty in this passage, and wonder that f)r. Johnson 
should have acknowledged it to be inaccurate. 
The Hermit, it should be observed, had no actual 
experience of the world whatsoever ; all his 
knowledge concerning it had been obtained in 
two ways ; from books and from the relations of 
those country swains, who had seen a little of it. 
The plain meaning, therefore, is, ‘To clear his 
doubts concerning Providence, and to obtain some 
knowledge of the world by actual experience ; to 
see whether the accounts furnished by books, or 
by the oral communications of swains, were ju.st 
representations of it ; [I say, swains\ for his oral 
or vivA voce information had been obtained from 
that part of mankind eUone^ &c. ’ The word alone 
here does not relate to the whole of the preceding 
line, as has been supposed, but, by a common 
licence, to the words, — of all mankind^ which 
are understood, and of which it is restrictive.” Mr. 
Malone, it must be owned, has shewn much critical 
ingenuity in his explanation of this passage. His 
interpretation, ^owever, seems to me much too 
recondite. The meaning of the passage may be 
certain enough ; but surdy the expression is con- 
fused,and one part of it cof tradictory to the other. 
B. Crokcr has pointed out a misquotation which 
makes all the difference ; the second line should 
run “books or swains.” But in his letter of 
February 38, 1778, Boswell quoted the passage 
' correctly. Nafier, 
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This evening I set out for Scotland. I did not wyte to Johnson, as usual, 

upon my return to my family ; but tried 
“ to MRS. LUCY I'OKTKR, IN LICHFIELD. how he would bc afTccted by my silence. 


“Dear Madam, 

“Mr. Green has informed me that you 
are much better: 1 hope I need not tell you 
that I am glad of it. I cannot lK>ast of 
being much better ; my old nocturnal complaint 
still pursues me, and my respiration is difficult, 
though much easier than when I left you the 
summer before last. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale are 
well ; Miss has been a little indisposed ; but 
she is got well again. They have since the 
loss of their hoy had two dauglners ; but they 
seem likely to want a son. 

“ 1 hope you had some books which I sent you. 

I was sorry for poor RRs. Adey‘s death, and am 
afraid you will be sometimes solitary ; but 
endeavor, whether alone or in company, to keep 
yourselt cheerful. My friends likewise die very 
fast ; but such is the state of man. 1 am, dear 
love, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May 4, 1779.’* 

He had, before I left London^ resumed 
the conversation concerning the appear- 
ance of a ghost at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which Mr. John Wesley believed, but to 
which Johnson did not give credit. I was, 
however, desirous to examine the question 
cio.sely, and at the same time wished to be 
made acquainted with Mr. John Wesley; 
for though;! differed from him in some 
points, I admired his various talents, and 
loved his* pious zeal. At my request, 
therefore. Dr. Johnson gave me a letter 
of introduction to him. 

“to the reverend MR. JOHN WESLEY. 

“ Sir, 

“Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been 
long known to me, is desirous of being known to 

ou, and has asked this recommendation, which 

give him with great willingness, because 1 think 
it very much to be wished that worthy and 
religious men should be acquainted with eaiA 
other. 1 am. Sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May 3, 1779 ’' 

Mr. Wesley being in the course of his 
ministry at Edinburgh, I presented this 
letter to him, and was very politely 
received. I begged to have it returned 
to me, which was accordingly done. — 
His state of the evidence as to the ghost 
did not satisfy me. 


Mr. Dilly sent me a copy of a note which 
he received from him on the 13th of July, 
in these words : 

“ to MR. uilly. 

“Sir, 

“ Since Mr. Boswell’s departure 1 have never 
heard from him ; please to send word what you 
know of him, and whether you have sent my 
books to his lady. I am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.’* 

My readers will not doubt that his 
solicitude about me was very flattering. 

“ TO JAMES nOSWELL, ESy. 

“Dear Sir, 

“What can possibly have happened, that 
keeps us two such strangers to each other? 1 
expected to have heard from you when you came 
home ; 1 expected afterwards. 1 went into the 
country and returned, and yet there is no letter 
from Mr. Boswell. No ill 1 hope has happened ; 
and if ill should happen, why should it be C0..1* 
cealed from him who loves you ? Is it a fit of 
humour that has dispo.sed you to try who caa 
holdout longest without writing? If it be, you 
have the victory. But 1 am afraid^ of some- 
thing bad ; .set me free from my suspicions. 

“ My thoughts are at present employed ui 
guessing the reason of your silence : you must not 
e.xpect that 1 should tell you anything, if 1 hact 
anything to tell. Write, pray write to me, and 
let me know what is, or wnat has been the cause 
of this long interruption. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, your most affectionate 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“July 13, 1779.’’ 


“to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, July 17, 1779. 

“My dear Sir, 

“What may be justly denominated a .supine 
indolence of mind has been my state of existence 
since 1 last returned to Scotland. In a livelier 
state I had often suffered severely from long 
intervals of silence on your part ; and I had_ even 
been chid by you for expre.ssing my uneasiness. 
I was willing to take advantage oib my insensi- 
bility. and while I could bear the experiment, to 
try wnether your affection for me would, after 
an unu.sual silence on my part, make you write 
first. This afternoon I have had very hi^h satis- 
faction by receiving your kind letter of inqmry, 
for which I most gratefully thank you. 1 am 
doubtful if it was right to make the experiment : 
though 1 have gained by it. 1 was beginning to 
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grow lender, and to upbraid myself, especially 
after having dreamt two nights ago that I was 
with you. 1 and my wife, and my four children, 
are all well. I would not delay one post to 
answer your letter ; but ns it is late, I have not 
time to do more. You shall soon hear from me 
upon many and various particulars ; and 1 shall 
never again put you to any test. I am, with 
veneration, my dear Sir, your much obliged, and 
faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.** 

On the 22nd of July, I wrote to him 
again ; and gave him an account of my 
last interview with my worthy friend 
Mr. Kdward Dilly, at his brother’s house 
at Soutliill in Bedfordshire, where he died 
soon after I parted from him, leaving me 
a very kind remembrance of his regard. 

I informed him that Lord Hailes, who 
had promised to furnish him with some 
anecdotes for his “ Lives of the Poets,” 
had sent me three instances of Prior’s bor- 
rowing from GombauUf in Recueil 
(fes Poetes,^' tome 3. Epigram, ** To John 
I ow'ed great obligation,” p. 25. “ To 

tlie Duke of N oailJes, ” p. 32. ‘ ‘ Saunter- 

ing Jack and Idle Joan,” p. 25. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and 
contained a variety of particulars ; but he, 
it should seem, had not attended to it 5 
Tor his next to me was as follows : 

“to JAME.S BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Mv Dear Sir,_ 

“ Are you playing the same trick again, and 
trying who can keep silence longest ? Remember 
that all tricks are either knavish or childish : and 
that it is as foolish to make experiments upon the 
constancy of a friend, as upon the chastity of a 
wife. 

^ “What can be the cause of this second fit of 
silence, I cannot conjecture : but after one trick, j 
I will not be cheated by another, nor will harass j 
my thoughts with conjectures about the motives 1 
of a man who probably acts only by caprice. 1 
therefore suppose you are well, and that Mrs. 
Boswell is well too : and that the fine summer has 
restored Lord Auchinleck. I am much better 
than you left me ; I think I am better than when 
1 was in .Scotland. 

“ 1 forgot whether I informed you that^ poor 
Thrale has l^n in great danger. Mrs. Thrale 
likewise has miscarri^, and been much indisposed. 
Kvery body else is well ; Langton is in camp. 1 
intend to put Lord Hailes’s description of 
l^rj'den 1 into another edition, and as I know his 


1 Which I communicated to him from his 
Lordship, but it has not yet been publi.shed. I 
have a copy of it. B, 


accuracy, wish he would consider the dales, 
which 1 could not always* settle to my own 
mind. 

“Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelftistone about 
Michaelmas, to be jolly and ride a-hunting. ^ I 
shall go to town or perhaps to Oxford. Exercise 
and gaiety, or rather carelessness, will, I hope, 
dissipate all remains of his malady ; and 1 like' 
^ise hope by the change of place to find some 
opportunities of growing yet better myself. 1 
am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Streatliam, Sept. 9, 1779.” 


My readers will not be displeased at 
being told every slight rircumstance of the 
manner in which Dr. Johnson contrived 
to amuse his solitary hours. He somi^times 
employed himself in chemistry, sometimes 
in watering and pruning a vine, sometimes 
in small experiments, at which those who 
may smile, should recollect that there arc 
moments which admit of being soothed 
only by trjfles. 

On the 20th of September, I 

2 In one of his manuscript diaries, there is the 
following entt^, which marks his curious minute 
attention ; “ July 26, 1768. 1 shaved my nail by 
accident in whetting the knife about an eighth of an 
inch from the bottom, and about a fourth from the 
top. This I mea.sure that I may know the growth 
of nails ; the whole is about live-eighths of an 
inch." Another of the .same kind appears, 
“Aug. 7, 1779, Partem hrackii tiextri carpo 
proxhnam et entem pectoris circa mamillam tiex- 
tram rasiy utnoium fieret quanto ttHfiporis pili 
renavarentur. '* And, “Aug. 15, 1783. 1 cut 

from the vine 41 leaves, which weighed five oz. 
and a half and eight scruples : — 1 lay them upon 
my book-case, to see what weight they will lose 
by drying." B. 

“ Dr. Johnson" (Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes^ p. 
237) “ was always exceedingly fond of chemistry ; 
and we made up a sort of laboratory at Streatham 
one summer, and diverted ourselves with drawing 
essences and colouring liquors. But the danger 
in which Mr. Thrale found his friend one day, 
when I had driven to London, and he had got the 
children and servants assembled around him to 
see some experiments performed, put an end to all 
our entertainment ; as Mr. Thrale wasj^rsuaded 
that his short sight would have occasioned his 
destruction in a moment by bringing him close 
to a fierce and violent flame. Indeed^ it was a 
perpetual miracle that he did not set himself on 
fire reading abed, as was bis constant custom, 
when quite unaUIe even to keep clear of mischief 
with our best help ; and accordingly the foretops 
of all his wigs were burned by the candle down 
to the very nework. iTtiture experiments in 
chemistry were, however, too dangerous, and Mr. 
Thrale in.sisted that we should do no more 
towards finding the philosopher’s stone.** 
CroJher, 
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defended myself against his suspicion 
of me, which I did not deserve ; and 
added : “ Pray, let us write frequently. 
A whim strikes me, that wc should send 
off a sheet once a week, like a stage 
coach, whether it be full or not ; nay, 
though it should be empty. Thc^ 
very sight of your handwriting would 
comfort me : and were a sheet to be thus 
sent regularly, we should much oftener 
convey something were it only a few kind 
words. ” 

My friend Colonel James Stuart,^ 
second son of the Karl of Bute, who had 
distinguished himself as a good officer of 
the ^dfordshire militia, had taken a 
public spirited resolution to serve his 
country in its difficulties, by raising a 
regular regiment, and taking the com- 
mand of it himself. This, in the heir of 
the immense property of Wortley, was* 
highly honourable. Having* been in 
Scotland recruiting, he obligingly asked 
me to accompany him to Leeds, then the 
head-quarters of his corps ; from thence 
to London for a short time, and after- 
wards to other places to which the regi- 
ment might be ordered. Such an offer, 
at a time of the year when 1 had full 
leisure, was very pleasing ; especially as 
I was to accompany a man of sterling 
good seAse, information, discernment, 
and conviviality ; and was to have a 
second crop, in one year, of London and 
Johnson. Of this I informed my illustri- 
ous friend, in characteristical warm terms, 
in a letter dated the 30th of September, 
from Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, T called at his 
house before he was up. He sent for me 
to his bedside, and expressed his satis- 
faction at this incidental meeting, with as 
much vivacity as if he had been in the 
gaiety of youth. He called briskly, 
“ Frank, go and get coffee, and let us 
breakfast in splendour P 

During this visit to London I had 
several interviews with him, which it is 
unnecessary to distinguish particularly. 

1 consulted him as to the appointment 

1 Colonel Stuart assumed successively the names 
of Stuart and Mackenzie, but was best known as 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley. He was father of the first 
Lord Wharncliffe, and died in 1814. Croker* 
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of guardians to»my children, in case of my 
death. “ Sir,’* said he, “ do not appoint 
a number of guardians. When there are 
many, they trust one to another, and the 
business is neglected. I would advise 
you to choose only one ; let him be a 
man of respectable character, who, for 
his own credit, will do what is right ; let 
him be a rich man, so that he may be under 
no temptation to take advantage ; and 
let him be a man of business, who is 
used to conduct affairs with ability and 
expertness, to whom, therefore, the 
execution of the trust will not be burden- 
some.” 

On Sunday, October 10, wc dined 
together at Mr. Strahan’s. The conver- 
sation having turned on the prevailing 
practice of going to the Kast-Indies in 
quest of wealth; — ^Johnson: “A man 
had better have 10,000/. at the end of ten 
years passed in England, than 20,000/. at 
the end of ten years passed in India, be- 
cause you must compute what you ^ve for 
money ; and a man who has lived ten 
years in India, has given up ten years of 
social comfort, and all those advantages 
which arise from living in England. 'I'he 
ingenious Mr. Brown, distinguished hy 
the name of Capability Bnnvn^ told me, 
that he was once at the seat of Lord 
Clive, who had returned from India with 
great wealth ; and that he showed him at 
the door of his bed-chamber a large chest, 
which he said he had once had full of gold ; 
upon which Brown observed, *I am 
glad you can bear it so near your bed- 
chamber. ’ ” 

Wc talked of the state of the j)oor in 
London. — Johnson : “ Saunders Welch, 
the Justice, who was once high-constable 
of Holborn, and had the best opportuni- 
ties of knowing the state of the poor, told 
me that I under-rated the number, when 
I computed that twenty a week, that is 
above a thousand a year, died of hunger ; 
not absolutely of immediate hunger, but 
of the wasting and other disenses which 
are the consequences of hunger. This 
happens only in so large a place as 
London, where people are not known. 
What we are told about the great sums 
got by begging is not true : the trade is 
overstocked. And, you may depend 
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upon it, there are many who cannot get 
work. A particular kind of manufacture 
fails ; those who have been used to work 
at it can, for some time, work at nothing 
else. You meet a man begging ; youchhrge 
him with idleness : he says, ‘ I am willing 
to labour. Will you give me work?* — 
‘ I cannot.* — ‘ Why then you have no 
right to charge me with idleness. ’ ** 

We left Mr. Strahan’s at seven, as 
Johnson had said he intended to go to 
evening prayers. As we walked along he 
complained of a little gout in his toe, and 
said : “ I sha*n*t go to prayers to-night ; I 
shall go to-morrow : Whenever I miss 
church on a Sunday, I resolve to go 
another day. But 1 do not always do 
it.’* This was a fair exhibition of that 
vibration between pious resolutions and 
indolence, which many of us have too 
often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had a 
long quiet conversation. 

1 read him a letter from Dr. Hugh Blair 
concerning Pope (in writing whose Idfe 
he was now employed), which I shall 
insert as a literary curiosity. * 


TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“In the year 1763, being at London, I was 
carried by Dr. John Blair, Prebendary of West- 
minster, to dine at old Lord Bathurst’s ; where 
we found the late Mr. Mallet, Sir James Porter, 
who had been Ambassador at Constantinople, the 
late Dr. Macaulay, and two or three more. The 


1 The Rev. Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, in the 

S reface to his valuable edition of Archbishop 
ling’s Essay on the Origin of Evil^ mentions that 
the principles maintained in it had been adopted 
by Pope in his Essay on Man ; and adds : “ The 
fact, notwithstanding such denial (Bishop War- 
burton’s) might have been strictly verified by an 
unexceptionable testimony, vis. that of the late 
Lord Bathurst who saw the very same system of 
the TO piXnov (taken from the Archbishop) in 
Lord Bolingbroke’s own hand, lyi^ before Mr. 
Pope, while he was composing his ^say. ” This 
IS respectable evidence ; but ftiat of Dr. Blair is 
more direct fiipm the fountain-head, as well as 
more full. Let me add to it that of Dr. Joseph 
Warton ; “ ’The late Lord Bathurst repeatedly 
^r**^*^ ^1*® whole scheme of 

The Essay on Man, in the hand-writing of 
colingbroke. and drawn up in a series of propo- 
rtions, which Pope was to versify and illustrate. “ 
6 **B^* anti IVriiings of Pope^ ii. 


conversation turning on Mr. Pope, Lord Bathurst 
told us, that “fThe Essay on Man ’’ was originally 
composed liy Lord Bolingbroke in prose, and that 
Mr. Pope did no more than put it ii^o verse : that 
he had read Lord Bolingbroke’s manuscript in his 
own hand-writing ; and remembered well, that he 
w.'is at a loss whether most to admire the elegance 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s pro.se, or the beauty of Mr. 
Pope’s verse. When Lord Bathurst told this, 
Cvlr. Mallet bade me attend, and remember this 
remarkable piece of information ; as, by the course 
of Nature, 1 might survive his Lordship, and be 
a witne.ss of his having said so. The conversa- 
tion was indeed too remarkable to be forgotten. 

I A few days aftir, meeting with you, who were 
then al.so at London, you will remember that 1 
mentioned to you what had ^ pa.s.sed on this 
.subject, as 1 was much stru#^ with this anecdote. 
But what ascertains my recollection of it beyond 
doubt, is, that being accustomed to keep a journal 
of what pa.ssed when 1 was at London, v^'.ich I 
wrote out every evening, I find the particulars of 
the above information, just as I have now given 
them, distinctly marked ; and am thence enabled 
to fix this conver-sation to have passed on Friday, 
the 22nd of April, 1763. 

• “ I remember also distinctly (though I have not 
for this the authority of my journal), that the 
conversation^ going on concerning Mr. Pope, 1 
took notice of a report which had been sometimes 
propagated that he did not understand Greek. 
l.ord Bathurst said to me that he knew th.at to be 
false ; for the part of the Iliad was translated by 
Mr. Pope in his house in the country ; and that 
in the morning when they assembled at breakfast, 
Mr. Pope used frequently to repe.at, with great 
rapture, the Greek lines which he had been trans- 
lating, and then to give them his version of them, 
and to compare them together. 

“ If these circumstances can be of any use to 
Dr. Johnson, you have my full liber,*,y to give 
them to him, I beg you will, at the same time, 
present to him my most respectful compliments, 
with best wishes lor his success and fame in all his 
literary undertakings. 1 am, with great respect, 
my_ dearest Sir, your most alTcctiouatc, and 
obliged humble servant, 

“ Hugh Blair. 

“Broughton Park, Sept. 21, 1779.” 

Johnson ; ** Depend upon it, Sir, this 
is too strongly stated. Pope may have 
had from Bolingbroke the philosophic 
stamina of his Essay ; and admitting this to 
be true, Lord Bathurst did not intention- 
ally falsify. But the thing is not true in the 
latitude that Blair seems to imagine , we 
are sure that the poetical imagery, which 
makes a great part of the poem, was Pope’s 
own. It is amazing. Sir, what deviations 
there are from prec&e truth, in the 
account which is given of almost every 
thin^. I told Mrs. Thrale, ‘You have 
so little anxiety about truth, that you 
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never tax your memory with the exact 
thing.* Now what is the use of the 
memory to truth, if one is careless of 
exactness ? • I^ord liailcs’s * Annals of 
Scotland ’ are very exact ; but they con- 
tain mere dry particulars. They are to 
be considered as a dictionary. You 
know such things are there ; and may be 
looked at when you please. Robertson 
paints ; but the misfortune is, you are sure 
he does not know the people whom he 
paints ; so you cannot suppose a like- 
ness. Characters should never be given 
by an historian, uidess he knew the people 
whom he describes, or copies from those 
who knew them.** 

Bo^ELL ; “ Why, Sir, do people play 
this trick which I observe now, when I 
look at your grate, putting the shovel 
against it to make the fire bum ? ** 
Johnson : “They play the trick, but it« 
does not make the fire burn. There is 
a better (setting the poker perpendicu- 
larly up at right angles with the grate). 
In days of superstition they thought, as it 
made a cross with the bars, it would 
drive away the witch.** 

Boswell : “By associating with you, 
Sir, I am always getting an accession of 
wisdom. But perhaps a man, after know- 
ing his owm character — the limited 
strength qf his own mind, should not be 
desirous of having too much wisdom, 
considering, quid valeant humeri^ how 
little he can carry.** Johnson : “ Sir, be 
as wise as you can ; let a man be aliis 
Itrtus, sapiens siH : 

* Thoueh pleas'd to see the dolphins play, 

1 mind my compass and my way.’-^TAe 
Spleen.) 

You may be as wise in your study in the 
morning, and gay in company at a 
tavern in the evening. Every man is to 
take care of his own wisdom and his own 
virtue, without minding too much what 
others think.** 

He said: “Dodsley first mentioned 
to me the scheme of an English Diction- 
ary ; but 1 had lox^ thought of it.*’ 
Boswell: ‘*You^id not knerw what 
you were undertaking.** Johnson : 
“Yes, Sir, I knew veiy well what I was 
undertaking,— and very well how to do 


it, — and ha^e done it very well. ** 
Boswell: “An excellent climax! and 
it has availed you. In yo«r preface you 
say, ‘What would it avail me in this 
glootn of solitude?* You have been 
£^reeably mistaken. ** 

In his Life of Milton, he observes, “ T 
cannot but remark a kind of respect, 
perhaps unconsciously, paid to this great 
man by his biographers : every house in 
which he resided is historically men- 
tioned, as if it were an injury to neglect 
naming any place that he honoured by 
his presence.*’ I had, before I read this 
observation, been desirous of showing 
that respect I0 Johnson, by various in- 
quiries. Finding him this evening in a 
very good humour, I prevailed on him to 
give me an exact list of his ]>laces 01 
residence, since he entered the metropolis 
as an author, which I subjoin in a note. ‘ 

I mentioned to him a dispute between 
a friend of mine and his lady, concerning 
conjugal infidelity, which my friend hail 
maintained was by no means so bad in 
the husband as in the wife. Johnson : 
“ Your friend was in the right, Sir. 
Between a man and his Maker it is a 
different question : but between a man 
and his wife, a husband’s infidelity is 
nothing. They are connected by children, 
by fortune, by serious considerations of 
community. Wise married women don’t 
trouble themselves about infidelity in 
their husbands.** Boswell: “To be 
sure there is a great difference between 
the offence of infidelity in a man and 
that of his wife.” Johnson: “The 
difference is boundless. The man im- 
poses no bastards upon his wife.” 

Here it may be questioned whether 
Johnson was entirely in the right. I 
suppose it will not be controverted that 
the difference in the degree of criminality 
is very great, on account of consequences : 

1 (z) Exeter Street, off Catherine Street, Strand. 
(2) Greenwich. (3) Woodstock Street, near 
Hanover Square. (4) Castle Street, Cavendish 
Square, No. 6. (5) Strand. (6) Boswell 

Court. (7) Strand, again. (8) Bow Street. 
(9) Holborn. (10) Fetter Lane, (iz) Holborn, 
again, (za) Gough Square. (z3) Staple Inn. 

I (z4) Gray’s Inn. (15) Inner Temple Lane, No. 
1. (i6> John.son’s Court, No. 7. (17) Bolt Court, 
No. 8. B. 

1. L 
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but still it may be maj;itained, that, 
independent of moral obligation, infidelity 
is by no meanc. a light offence in a hus- 
band : because it must hurt a delicate 
attachment, in which a mutual constancy 
is implied, with such refined sentiments 
as Massinger has exhibited in his play of 
“The Picture.** — Johnson probably at 
another time would have admitted this 
opinion. And let it be kept in remem- 
brance, that he was very careful not to 
give any encouragement to irregular con- 
duct. A gentleman, not adverting to the 
distinction made by him upon this subject, 
supposed a case of singular perverseness 
in a wife, and heedlessly said, “That 
then he thought a husband might do as 
he pleased with a safe conscience.** 
Johnson : “Nay, Sir, this is wild indeed 
(smiling) ; you must consider that forni- 
cation is a crime in a single man : and 
you cannot have more liberty by being 
married. ** 

He this evening expressed himself 
strongly against the Roman Catholics ; 
observing, “ In everything in which they 
differ from us, they are wrong.** He 
was even against the invocation of saints ; 
in short, he was in the humour of opposi- 
tion. 

Having regretted to him that I had 
learnt little Greek, as is too generally 
the case in Scotland ; that I had for a 
long time hardly applied at all to the 
study of that noble language, and that 1 
was desirous of being told by him what 
method to follow ; he recommended to me 
as easy helps, Sylvanus*s “ First Book of 
the Iliad;** Dawson*s “Lexicon to the 
Greek New Testament; ** and “ Hesio^*’ 
with Pasoris Lexicon at the end of it. 

On Tuesday, October 12 , I dined with 
him at Mr. Ramsay’s with Lord New- 
haven, and some other company, none of 
whom I recollect, but a beautiful Miss 
Graham,^ a relation of his Lordship’s, 
who asked Dr. Johnson to hob or nob 
with her. t He was flattered by such 
pleasing attention, and politely told her 
he never drank wine ; but if she would 
drink a glass of water, he was much at 
her service. She accepted. “ Oho, Sir ! 

Now the lady of Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart 


(said Lord Newhaven) you are caught.” 
Johnson : ‘*Nay, I do not see how I am 
caught ; but if I am caught, I don’t want 
to get free again. If I am catight I hope 
to be kept.” Then when the two glasses 
of water were brought, smiling placidly 
to the young lady, he said, “ Madam, let 
\is reciprocate, ” 

Lord Newhaven and Johnson carried 
on an argument for some time concern- 
ing the Middlesex election. Johnson 
said : “ Parliament may be considered as 
bound by law, as a man is bound where 
there is nobody to tie tj)e knot. As it is 
clear that the House of Commons may 
expel, and expel again and again, why 
not allow of the power to incaplicitate 
for that Parliament, rather than have a 
perpetual contest kept up between Parlia- 
ment and the people.” Lord Newhaven 
took the opposite side ; but respectfully 
said, “ 1 speak with great deference to 
you, Dr. Jbhnson ; I speak to be instruct- 
ed.” This had its full effect upon my 
friend. He bowed his head almost as 
low as the table, to a complimenting 
nobleman ; and called out, “ My Lord, 
my Lord, I do not desire all this cere- 
mony : let us tell our minds to one 
another quietly.” After the debate was 
over, he said, “ I have got lights on the 
subject to-day, which I had not before.” 
This was a great deal from him, especially 
as he had written a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed: “The House of Com- 
mons was originally not a privilege of 
the people, but a check, for the Crown, 
on the House of Lords. I remember 
Henry the Eighth wanted them to do 
something ; they hesitated in the morning, 
but did it in the afternoon. He told 
them, * It is well you did ; or half your 
hfeads should have been upon Temple 
Bar.* But the House of Commons is 
now no longer under the power of the 
Crown, and therefore must be bribed.” 
He added, “ I have no delight in talking 
of public affaire.** 

Of his felldw-collegian, the celebrated 
Mr. George Whitefield, he said : “ White- 
field never drew astmuch attention as 
a mountebank does ; he did not draw 
attention by doing better than others, 
but by doing what was strange. Were 
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Astley to preach a sermon standing upon 
his head on a horse’s batk, he would 
collect a n^ultitude to hear him : but no 
wise man would say he had made a 
better sermon for that. I never treated 
Whitefield’s ministry with contempt ; I 
believe he did good. He had devoted 
himself to the lower classes of mankiiut 
and among them he was of use. But 
when familiarity and noise claim the 
praise due to knowledge, art, and ele- 
gance, we must beat d^n such pre- 
tensions.” 

^ What I have [Reserved of his conversa- 
tion during the remainder of my stay in 
London at this time, is only what follows : 
I tofl him that when I objected to keep- 
ing company with a notorious infidel, a 
celebrated friend of ours said to me : ** 1 
do not think that men who live laxly in 
the world, as you and 1 do, can wit4i 
propriety assume such an authority : Dr. 
Johnson nlay, who is uniformly exemplary 
in his conduct. But it is not very con- 
sistent to shun an infidel to-day, and get 
drunk to-morrow.” Johnson : “Nay 
Sir, this is sad reasoning. Because a man 
cannot be right in all things, is he to be 
right in nothing ? Because a man some- 
times gets drunk, is he therefore to steal ? 
This doctrine would very soon bring a 
man to the gallows . " 

After all, however, it is a difficult 
question how far sincere Christians should 
associate with the avowed enemies of 
religion ; for in the first place, almost 
every man’s mind may be more or less 
“ corrupted by evil communications ; ” 
secondly, the world may very naturally 
suppose that they are not really in earnest 
in religion, who can easily bear its 
opponents ; and thirdly, if the profane 
find themselves quite well received by 
the pious, one of the checks upon an 
open declaration of their infidelity, and 
one of the probable chances of obliging 
them seriously to reflect, which their being 
shunned would do, is removed. 

He, I know not why, shewed upon 
all occasions an aversion to go to Ireland, 
where I proposed fb him that we should 
make a tour. Johnson : “It is the last 

g lace where 1 should wish to travel.” 
iosWELL : “ Should you not like to see 
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Dublin, Sir?” Johnson: “No, Sir; 
Dublin is only a worse capital.” Bos- 
well; “Is not the Giant’s Causeway 
worth seeing?” Johnson: “Worth 
seeing ? yes ; but not worth going to see.” 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish 
nation, and thus generously expressed 
himself to a gentleman from that country, 
on the subject of an union which artful 
politicians have often had in view — “Do 
not make an union with us. Sir, we 
should unite with you only to rob you. 
We should have robbed the Scotch, if 
they had had any thing of which we 
could have robbed them.’’ 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whose 
manners and everything about him, 
though expensive, were coarse, he said, 
“ Sir, you see in him vulgar prosperity.” 

A foreign minister of no very high 
talents, who had been in his company for 
a considerable time quite overlooked, 
happened luckily to mention that he had 
read some of his “Rambler” in Italian, 
and admired it much. This pleased him 
greatly ; he observed that the title had been 
translated, “ II Genio errantc,” though 
I have been told it was rendered more 
ludicrously, “ II Vagabondo ; ’’and finding 
that this minister gave such a proof of his 
taste, he was all attention to him, and on 
the first remark which he made, however 
simple, exclaimed, “ The ambassador 
says well ; — His I xcellency observes — 
And then he expanded and enriched the 
little that had been said, in so strong a 
manner, that it appeared something of 
consequence. This was exceedingly 
entertaining to the company who wer*; 
present, and many a time afterwards it 
furnished a pleasant topic of merriment : 
“ The ambassador says well" became a 
laughable term of applause, when no 
mighty matter had been expressed. 

I left London on Monday, October i8, 
and accompanied Colonel Stuart to 
Chester, where his regiment was to lie 
for some time. 

'* MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ Chester, October as, 1779. 

My dear Sir, 

'*1t was not till one o’clock on Monday 
morning, that Colonel Stuart and I left London ; 

L L 2 
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for we chose to bid a cordial adieu to Lord Mount- 
sttiart, who was to set out on that day on his em- 
bassy to Turin. We drove on excellently, and 
retached LiohfieUl iitgood time enough that night. 
The Colonel had heard so preferable a character 
of the George, that he would not put up at^he 
Three Crowns, so that I did not see our host 
Wilkins. We found at the George as good 
accommodations as we could wish to have, and 1 
fully enjoyed the comfortable thought that / was 
in Lickjield again. Next morning it rained very 
hard ; and as 1 had much to do in a little time, I 
ordered a post-chaise, and between eight and nine 
sallied forth to make a round of visits. I first 
went to Mr. Green, hoping to have had him to 
accompany me to all my other friends, but he 
was engaged to attend the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, who was then lying at Lichfield very ill of 
the gout. Having taken a hasty glance at the 
additions to Green’s museum, from which it was 
not so easy to break away, I next went to the 
Friary, where I at first occasioned some tumult in 
the ladies, who were not prepared to receive 
company .so early : but my name^ which h:^ by 
wonderful felicity come to be closely associated 
with yours, soi:>n made all ea.sy ; and Mrs. Cobb 
and M iss Adcy re-assumed their seats at the break- 
fast-table, which they had quitted with some pre- 
cipitation. They received me with the kindness 
of an old acquaintance : and after we had joined 
in a cordial chorus to^^Mr praise, Mrs. Cobb gave 
tne the high satisfaction of hearing that you said, 

' Boswell is a man who I believe never left a house 
without leaving a wish for his return.* And she 
afterwards added, that she bid you tell me, that 
if ever 1 came to Lichfield, she hoped I would 
take a bed at the Friary. From thence I drove to 
Peter Garrick's, where 1 also found a very flattep 
ing welcome. He appeared to me to enioy his 
usual cheerfulness ; and he very kindly asked me 
to come when 1 could, and pa.ss a week with 
him. From Mr. Garrick’s 1 went to the Palace 
to wait on Mr. Seward. I was first entertained 
by his lady and daughter, he himself being in 
Ijed with a cold, according to his valetudinary 
custom. But he desired to see me ; and 1 found 
him dressed in his black gown, with a white 
flannel night-gown above it ; so that he looked 
like a Dominican friar. He was good -humoured 
and polite ; and under his roof too my reception 
was very pleasing. I then proceeded to Stowhill 
and first paid my respects to Mrs. Gastrell, 
whose conversation 1 was not willing to uuit. 
But my sand-glass was now beginning to run low, 
as I could not trespass too long on the Colonel’s 
kindness, who obligingly waited for me ; so I 
hastened to Mrs. Aston’s, whom I found much 
better than 1 feared 1 .should ; and there 1 met a 
brother-in-law of these ladies, who talked much of 
you, and very well too, as it appeared to me. It 
then only remained to visit Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
which 1 did, 1 really believe, with sincere satis- 
faction on both sides. 1 am sure 1 was glad to 
see her again ; and, as I take her to M very 
honest, I trust she was glad to see me again ; for 
she expressed herself so, that 1 could not doubt 
oj her being in earnest. What a great keystone 
of kindness, my dear Sir, were you that morning ! 
for we were all held together by our common 


attachment to you. 1 cannot say that I ever 
passed two ho^rs with more self-complacency 
than I did those two at Lichfield. Let me not 
entertain any suspicion that this is idle vanity. 
Will not you confirm me in my perCmasion, that 
he who finds himself so regarded has just reason 
to be happy? 

“We got to Chester about midnight on Tues- 
day ; and here again 1 am in a state of much 
^joyment. Colonel Stuart and his officers treat 
me with all the civility I could wish ; and 1 play 
my part admirably. Latus aliiSf sapiens sibi, 
the classical sentence which you, 1 imagine, 
invented the other day, is exemplified in my 
present existence. The Bishop,^ to whom I had 
the honour to be ^nown several years ago, shews 
me much attention ; and 1 am eclified by his con- 
versation. I must not omit to tell you, that his 
Lordship admires, very higjT.ly, your prefaces to 
the Poets. I am daily obtaining an extension of 
agreeable acquaintance, so that 1 am kept in 
animated variety; and the study of the'place 
itself, by the assistance of books, and of the 
Bishop, IS sufficient occupation. Chester pleases 
my fancy more than any town I ever saw. But 
1 will not enter upon it at all in this letter. 

(,** How long I shall stay here I cannot yet say. 
I told a very pleasing young lady,^ niece to one 
of the Prebepdaries, at whose house 1 .saw her, 

' I have come to Chester, Madam, I cannot tell 
how ; and far less can 1 tell how 1 am to get away 
from it. Do not think me too juvenile.* 1 beg it 
of you, my dear Sir, to favour me with a letter 
while I am here, and add to the happiness of a 
happy friend, who is ever, with affectionate 
veneration, most sincerely yours, 

“James Boswell. 

“ If you do not write directly, so as to catch 
me here, I shall be disappointed. Two lines from 
you will keep my lamp burning bright.” 


“ TO JAMES ROSWELL, ESQ. 

*‘Dear Sir, 

"Why should you importune me so earnestly 
to write ? Of what importance can it be to hear 
of distant friends, to a man who finds himself 
welcome wherever he goes, and makes new 
friends faster than he can want them? If to the 
delight of such universal kindness of reception, 
any^ thing can be added by knowing that you 
retain my good-will, you may indulge yourself in 
the full enjoyment of that small addition. 

am glad that jrou made the round of Lich- 
field with so much success; the oftener you are 
seen, the more you will be liked. It was pleasing 
to me to read that Mrs. Aston was so well, and 
that Lucy Porter was so glad to see you. 

**In the place where you now are, there is 
much to be observed ; and you will easily procure 
yourself skilful dLectors. But what will you do 
to keep away the black dog that worried you at 
home? If you would, in compliance with your 

1 Dr. Porteous, afterwards Bishop of London. 
Croker. 

Miss Letitia Bamston. B. 
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father's advice, inquire into the oM tenures and old 
characters of Scotlandj you would certainly open 
to yourself many striking scenes of the manners 
of the Middle Ages. The feudal system, in a 
country half-barbarous, is naturally productive of 
great anomalies in civil life. The knowledge of 
past times is naturally growing less in all cases 
not of public record ; and the past time of Scot- 
land is so unlike the present, that it is already 
difTicult for a Scotchman to image the economy of 
his grandfather. Do not be tai^y nor negligent ; 
but gather up eagerly what can yet be found. 1 
*‘We have, I think, once^ talked of another 

f )roject, a history^ of the late irxMirrection in Scot- 
and, with all its incidents. Many falsehoods arc 
passing into uncontradicted history. Voltaire, 
who loved a strikmg story, has told what he 
could not find to be true. 

“ You may make collections for either of these 
projcfts, or for both, as opportunities occur, and 
digest vour materials at leisure. The great direc- 
tion which Burton has left to men disordered like 

{ 'ou, is this, Bt not solitary ; be not idle : which 
would thus modify: — If you are idle be not 
solitary ; if you are solitary, be not idle. 

“ There is a letter for you, from your humUle 
servant, 

“ SANi» Johnson. 

“ London, October 27, 1779.“ 


"to i3r. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

"Carlisle, Nov. 7, 1779. 

"Mv DEAR Sir, 

"That I should importune you to write to 
me at Chester, is not wonderful, when you con.sider 
what an avidity 1 have for delight ; and that the 
amor of pleasure, like the awor nitmtni^ increases 
in proportion with the quantity which we possess 
of It. Your letter, so full of polite kindne.ss and 
masterly counsel, came like a large treasure upon 
me, while already glittering with riches. I was 
quite enchanted at Chester, so that I could with 
difficulty quit it. But the enchantment was the 
reverse of that of Circ^ ; for so far was there from 
being any thing sensual in it, that I was a// tnind. 
I do not mean all reason only : for my fancy was 
kept finely in play. And why not ?— If you please 
I will send you a copy, or an abridgment of my 
Chester journal, whicn is truly a log-book of 
felici^. 

" Toe Bisho]} treated me with a kindness which 
was very flatterinj^. I told him that you regretted 
you had seen so little of Chester. His Lordship 
bade me tell you, that he should be glad to shew 
you more of it. I am proud to find the friendship 
with which you honour me is known in so many 
places. 


1 I have a valuable collection made by my 
father, which, with some additions and illu.'itra- 
tions of my own, I intend to publish. I have 
some hereditary clalfti to be an antiquary ; not 
only from my father, but as being de.scended, by 
the mother’s side, from the able and learned Sir 
John Skene, whose merit bids defiance to all the 
attempts which have been made to lessen his 
fame. B. 
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" I arrived here late last night. Our friend the 
Dean has been gone from ^nce some months ; 
but I am told at my inn, thatme is very populons 
(popular). However, I found Mr. Law, the 
Archdeacon, son to the Bishop, and with him 1 
have breakfasted^ and^ dined very agreeably. I 
got acquainted with him at the assizes here about 
a year and a half ago ; he is a man of great 
variety of knowledge, uncommon genius, and, I 
believe, sincere religion. I received the holy 
sacrament in the cathedral in the morning, this 
being the first Sunday in the month ; and was at 
prayers there in the morning. It is divinely 
cheering to me to think that there is a cathedral 
.•;o near ^ Auchinleck ; and ^ 1 now leave C)kl 
England in such a state of mind as I am thankful 
to God for granting me. 

"The black dog that worries me at home I 
cannot but dread ; yet as I have been for some 
time past in a military train,* 1 trust 1 .shall 
repulse him. To hear from you will animate me 
like the sound of a trumpet ; I therefore hope, 
that soon after my return to the northern field, 1 
shall receive a few lines from you. 

" Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort me 
in his carriage to shew me Liverpool, and from 
thence back^ again to Warrington, where wc 
parted.8 In justice to my valuable wife, I must 
inform you .she wrote to me, that as T was so happy, 
she would not be so selfish as to wish me to 
return sooner than business absolutely required 
my presence. She made iny clerk write to me a 
post or two after to the same purpose, by com- 
mission from her ; and this day a kind letter from 
her met me at the post-office here, acquainting 
me that she and the little ones were well, and ex- 
pressing all their wishes for my return home.^ I 
am, more and more, my dear Sir, your alTection- 
ate, and obliged humble servant, 

" Jami£.s Boswell.” 


" TO JAMES IJOSWELL, ESi». 

"Dear Sir, 

"Your last letter was not only kind but 
fond. But I wish you to get rid of all iii- 
tellectu.Tl exccssc.s, and neither to exalt your 
pleasures, nor aggravate your vexations beyond 
their real and natural slate. Why .should y«>u 
not be as happy at Edinburgh as at Chester ? /« 
culpa cst animus, qui se non effngit itsqnam. 
Please yourself with your wife and children, and 
studies, and practice. 

"I have sent a petition 3 from Lucy Porter, 


2 His regiment was afterwards ordered to 
Jamaica, where he jiccoinpanied it, and almost 
Tost his life by the climate. This impartial order 
I should think a sufficient refutation of the idle 
rumour that " there was still something behind 
the throne greater than the throne itself.” B. 
Boswell refers to the influence over the King 
attributed to Lord Bute, which might have been 
supposed sufficient to save his son’s regiment from 
being ordered to Jamaica. 

3 Requesting me to inquire concerning the 
family of a gentleman who was then paying his 
addresses to Miss Doxy. B. 
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with which I leave it to your discretion whether 
it is proper to comply. Return me her letter, 
which I have sent,ianat you may know the whole 
case, and not be seduced to any thing that you 
may afterwards repent. Miss Doxy perhaps you 
know to be Mr. Garrick’s niece. - , 

“ If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he 
may be very happy. He has in his disposal two 
livings, each equal, or almost equal in value to 
the deanery ; he may take one himself, and give 
the other to his son. 

“ How near is the cathedral to Auchinleck, 
that you are so much delighted with it ? It is, I 
suppose, at least an hundred and fifty miles off. 
However, if you are pleased, it is so far well. 

“ Let me know what reception you have from 
your father, and the state of his health. Please 
him as much as you can, and add no pain to hb 
last years. 

“ Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to 
tell you. I have neither seen nor heard of Lang- 
ton. Beauclerk is just returned from Brighthelm- 
stone, I am told, much better. Mr. Thrale and 
hU family are still there ; and his health is said 
to ^ visibly improved : he has not bathed but 
hunted. 

** At Bolt Court there is much malignity, but of 
late little open hostility [see p. 499]. I have had 
a cold but It is gone. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, &c. 

” I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Nov. 13, 1779.” 

On November 22, and December 21, I 
wrote to him from Edinburgh, giving a 
very favourable report of the family 
of Miss Doxy’s lover ; — that after 
a good deal of inquiry I had dis- 
covered the sister of Mr. Francis Stewart, 
one of his amanuenses when writing his 
Dictionary ; — that I had, as desired by 
him, paid her a guinea for an old pocket- 
book of her brother’s which he had re- 
tained ; and that the good woman, who 
was in very moderate circumstances, but 
contented and placid, wondered at his 
scrupulous and liberal honesty, and re- 
ceived the guinea as if sent her by Pro- 
vidence. — That I had repeatedly begged 
of him to keep his promise to send me 
his letter to Lord Chest erhckl, and that 
this memento^ like Delenda est Carthago^ 
must be in ^ery letter that I should write 
to him, till I had obtained my object. 

In 1780, the world was kept in im- 
patience for the completion of his “ Lives 
of the Poets,” upon which he was em- 
ployed so far as his indolence allowed 
him to labour. 

I wrote to him on January i, and 


March 13, sending him my notes of Lord 
Marchmont’s information concerning 
Pope ; complaining that 1 had''not heard 
from him for almost four months, though 
he was two letters in my debt ; that I 
had suffered again from melancholy; — 
hpping that he had been in so much belter 
company (the Poets), that he had not 
time to think of his distant friends ; for 
if that were the case, I should have some 
recompense fo^ my uneasiness ; that the 
state of my affairs did not admit of my 
coming to London this year ; and begging 
he would return me ^Goldsmith’s two 
poems, with his lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having^^now 
suffered the greatest affliction to which a 
man is liable, and which Johnson himself 
had felt in the most severe manner ; 
Jphnson wrote to him in an admirable 
strain of sympathy and pious consolation. 


"to dr. LAWRENCE. 


"Dear Sir, 

"At a time when all your friends ought to 
shew their kindness, and with a character which 
ought to make all that know you your friends, 
you may wonder that you have yet heard nothing 
from me. 

"1 have been hindered by a vexatious and 
incessant cough, for which within these ten days 
I have lieen bled once, fasted four or five times, 
taken physic five times, and opiates, I think, six. 
This day it seems to remit. 

"The loss, dear Sir, which you have lately 
suffered, 1 felt many years ago, and know there- 
fore how much has been taken from you, and how 
little -help can be had from consolation. He that 
outlives a wife whom he has long loved, sees him- 
self disjoined from the only mind that has 
the same hopes, and fears, and interest ; 
from the only companion with whom he has 
shared much ^ood or evil ; and with whom he 
could set his mind at liberty, to retrace the past 
or anticipate the future. The continuity of being 
is lacerated ; the settled course of sentiment and 
action is stopped ; and life stands suspended and 
motionless, till it is driven by external cau.ses into a 
new channel. But the time of suspense is dreadful. 

" Our first recourse in this distressed solitude, is, 
perhaps for want of habitual piety, to a glTOmy 
acquiescence in necessity. Of two mortal beings, 
one must lose the other; but surely there is a 
higher and better i'omfort to be drawn from the 
consideration of that Providence which watches 


over all, and a belief that the living and the dead 
arc equally in the hands of ftoD, v^o will reunite 
tlio.se whom he has separated ; or who sees that it 
is best not to reunite. 1 am. dear Sir, jrour most 
affectionate, and most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 

"Jan. 20, 1780." 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ,ESQ. 

*‘Dear Sir, 

“ Well,* I had resolved to send you the 
Chesterfield letter ; but I will write once again 
without it. Never impose tasks upon mortals. 
To require two things is the way to have them 
both undone. 

“For the difficulties which you mention 
your affairs, I am sorry *, but difficulty is now 
very general : it is not therefore less grievous, for 
there is less hope of help. I pretend not to give 
you advice, not knowing the state of your affairs ; 
and general counsels about prudence and frugality 
would do you little good. You' are, however, in 
the right not to increase your own perplexity by a 
journey hither; and 1 hope that by staying at 
home you will pleas^our father. 

“ Poor dear Beauclerk — nec^ ui soUSt dahis 
j^His wit and his folly, his acuteness and 
maliciousness, his merriment and reasoning, are 
now over. Such another will not often be found 
among mankind. He directed him^lf to be 
buried by the side of his mother, an instance of 
tenderness which 1 hardly expected. ^ He has left 
his children to the care of Lady Di, and if 
dies, of Mr. Langton, and of Mr. Leicester, his 
relation, and a man of good chfracter. His 
library has been offered to sale to the Russian 
ambassador.! 

“Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of 
the newspapers, has had no literary loss.^ Clothes 
and movables were burnt to the value of about 
lool ; but his papers, and 1 think his books, were 
all preserved. 

“Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger 
from an apoplcctical disorder, and recovered, 
beyond the expectation of his physicians; he is 
now at Bath, that his mind may be quiet, and 
Mrs. Thr§Ie and Miss are with him. 

“ Having told you what has happened to your 
friends, let me say something to you of yourself. 
You are always complaining of melancholy, and I 
conclude from those complaints that you are fond 
of it. No man talks of tnat which he is desirous 
to conceal, and every man desires to conceal that 
of which he is a.shamed. Do not pretend to deny 
|t ; manifestum haJbemus furem ; make it an 
invariable and obligatory law to yourself, never 
to mention your own mental diseases ; if you are 
never to speak of them you will think on them 
but little, and if you think little of them, they 
will molest you rarely. When you talk of them, 
it is plain that you want either praise or pi^ ; 
for praise there is no room, and pity will do ]^u 
no good ; therefore, from this hour speak no 
more, think no more, about them. 

“ Your transaction with Mrs. Stewart gave me 
great satisfaction ; I am much obliged to you for 
your attention. Do not lose sight of her ; your 
countenance may be of great <Tedit, and of con- 
sequence of great advantage to ner. The memory 


! Topham Beaucivic died March ii, 1780. 
His library was sold by public auction in April 
and May 1781, for 5,oxx/. Malone. 

9 By a fire in Northumberland House, where 
he had an apartment, in which 1 have passed 
many an agreeable hour. B. 


of her brother is yet fresh in my mind ; he was an 
ingenious and worthy man. 

“Please to make my compliments to your 
lady and to the young ladie^ I .should like to 
see them, pretty loves. I am, dear Sir, yours 
affeftionately, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ April 8, 1780.” 

Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with 
her husband, the correspondence between 
Johnson and her was carried on briskly. 
I shall present my readers with one of 
her original letters to him at this time, 
which will amuse them probabjy more 
than those well-written but studied epistles 
which she has inserted in her collection, 
because it exhibits the easy vivacity of 
their literary intercourse. It is also of 
value as a key to Johnson’s answer, which 
she has printed by itself, and of which I 
shall subjoin extracts. 

“ MRS. THRALE TO DR. JOHNSON. 

“ I HAD a very kind letter from you yester- 
day, dear Sir, with a most circumstantial date. 
You took trouble with my circulating letter, Mr. 
Evans writes me word, and 1 thank you sincerely 
fur so doing : one might do mischief else not 
being on the spot. 

“Yesterday's evening was passed at Mrs. 
Montagu’s : there was Mr. Melmotli ; 3 I do not 
like him though^ nor he me ; it was expected we 
should have jneased each other ; he is, however, 
just Tory enough to hale the Bishop of Peter- 
borough [Dr. John Hinchliffe) for Whiggism, 
and Whig enough to abhor you for Toryi.sm. 

“Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely;^ so he 
Ihad a good afternoon on't. 'Phis evening we 
spend at a concert. Poor Queeney’s^ sore eyes 
have just released her: she had a long confinement, 
and could neither read ' nor write, so my master 
[Mr. Thrale] treated her very good-naturedly 
with the visits of a young woman in this town, 
a tailor’s daughter, who professes music, and 
teaches so as to give six lessons a day to ladies, 
at five and threepence a lesson. Miss Burney 
says she is a great performer; and I respect 
the wench for getting her living so prettily ; 
she is very modest and pretty-mannered, and not 
seventeen years old. 

“You live in a fine whirl indeed ; if I did not 
write regularly you would half forget me, and 
that would be very wrong, for I felt my regard 
for you in my face last night, when the criticisms 
were going on.^ 

“ This morning it was all connoisseurship ; we 


3 Author of Fitzosbome*s Letters^ and trans- 
lator of the letters of Pliny and Cicero. Croker. 

* A kind of nick-name given to Mrs. Thrale’s 
eldest daughter, whose name being Esther she 
might be assimilated to a Queen. B. 
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went to sec some pictures painted by a gentle- 
man-artist, Mr. Taylor, of this place ; my master 
makes one eveiy whercj and has got a good 
dawdling companion to ride with him now. * * 
* * « « He fooks well enough, but I haye no 
nodon,of health for a man whose mouth cannot be 
sewed up. Burney and I and Queeney tease hjm 
every meal he Mts, and Mrs. Montagu is quite 
serious with him ; but what can one do ? He 
will eat, I think, and if he does eat I know he 
will not live ; it makes me very unhappy, but I 
must bear it. Let me always have your friend- 
ship. I am, most sincerely, 

“ Dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

“ H L T 

“Bath, Friday, April 28.” 


“dr. JOHNSON TO MRS. THRALE. 

“Dearest Madam, 

Mr. Thrale never will live abstinently, 
till he can persuade himself to live by rule.l * * 
• * * * Kneourage, as you can, the musical 
girl. 

“ Nothing is more common than mutual dislike, 
where mutual approbation is particularly ex- 
pected. There is often on both sides a vigilance 
not over-benevolent ; and as attention is strongly 
excited, so that nothing drops unheeded, any 
difference in taste or opinion, and some difference 
where there is no restraint will commonly appear, 
immediately generates dislike. 

“ Never let criticisms operate on your face or 
your mind ; it is very rarely that an author is 
hurt by his critics. The blaze of reputation can- 
not be blown out, but it often dies in the socket; 
a very few names may be considered as perpetual 
lamps that shine unconsumed. From the author 
of ' Fitzosbome's Letters’ I cannot think my self in 
much danger. 1 met him only once about thirty 
years ago, and in .some small dispute reduced him 
to whistle ; having not seen him .since, that is the 
la^ impression. Poor Moore, the fabulist, was 
oire oCjBa company. 

,, “ MB. Montagu’s long stay, against her own 
, incllhation, is very convenient. You would, by 
your own confession, want a companion ; and she 
IS //«»-/■/>/«; conversing with her, you may 
find variety in one.'* 

“ London, May 1, 1780.“ 

On the 2nd of May I wrote to him, 
and requested that we might have 
another meeting somewhere in the North 
of England, in the autumn of this year. 

From Mr. Langton I received soon 
after this time a letter, of which I extract 
a passage, relative both to Mr. Beauclcrk 
and Dr. Johnson. 


Had his talents been directed in any sufficient 
degree as they ought, 1 have always been strongly 
of opinion that they were calculated to make an 
illustrious figure; and that opinitn. as it had 
been in part formed upon Dr. Johnson s judgment, 
receives more and more confirmation by hearing 
what, since his death. Dr. Johnson has said con- 
j ceming them : a few evenings ago, he was at Mr. 
L Vesey^, where Lord Althorp, who was one of a 
; numerous company there, addressed Dr. Johnson 
; on the subject of Mr. Beauclerk’s death, saying, 

! Our Club has had a great loss since we met 
, last.’ He replied, ‘A Toss, that perhaps the 
: whole nation could not repair ! ’ The Doctor 
then went on to speak of his endowments, and 
particularly extolled the wonderful ease with 
i which he uttered what was highly excellent. He 
i said, that ' No man ever vAs so free when he was 
! going to say a good thing, from a look 
that expressed that it was coming ; or^ when 
; he had said it, from a look that expressed 
j that it had come.’ At Mr. Thrale’s, some 
; days before when we were talking on the same 
: subject, he said, referring to the same idea of his 
j wonderful facility, ‘That Beauclerk’s talents 
j ^’ere those which he had felt himself more dis- 
! pose^i to envy, than those of any whom he had 
I known.’ ^ 

“On the evening I have .spoken of above, at 
Mr. Vesey’s, you would have been much gratified, 
as it exhibited an instance of the high importance 
in which Dr. Johnson’s character is held, 1 think 
even beyond any 1 ever before was witness to. 
The company consisted chiefly of ladies, among 
whom were the Duchess Dowager of Portland, the 
Duchess of Beaufort, whom 1 suppose from her 
rank I must name before her mother, Mrs. Bos- 
^ cawen, and her elder sister, Mrs. Lewson, who was 
! likewise there ; Lady Lucan, Lady Clermont, and 
: others of note both for their station and under- 
I standings. Among the gentlemen firere Lord 
I Althorp, whom I have before named, Lord 
Macartney, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Lord Lucan, 

• Mr. Wraxall, whose book you nave probably 
i seen, ‘ The Tour to the Northern Parts of 
; Europe ; ’ a very agreeable ingenious man ; Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Pepys, the Master in Chancery, 
whom 1 believe you know, and Dr. Barnard, the 
Provo.st of Eton. As soon as Dr. Johnson was 
come in, and had taken a chair, the company 
began to collect round him till they became not 
less than four, if not five deep ; those behind 
standing, and listening over the heads of those 
that were sitting near him. The conversation for 
softie time was chiefly between ]!)r. Johnson and 
the Provost of Eton, while the others contributed 
occasionally their remarks. Without attempting 
to detail the particulars of the conversation, which 
perhaps if 1 did, 1 should spin my account out to 
a tedious length, I thoughli my dear Sir, this 
general account of the respect wkh which our 
valued, friend was^attended to, mi^t be accept- 
able." 


“The melancholy information you have re- 
ceived concerning Mr. Beauclerk’s death is true. 


11 have taken the liberty to leave out a few 
lines. B. 


“ TO THE REVEREND DR. FARMER. 

“ May 25, 1780. 

* Sue, 

“ I KNOW your disposition to second any 
literary attempt, and therefore venture upon the 
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libertjT of entreating you to procure from College 
or University registers, all tne dates or other in- 
formations which they can suroly relating to 
Ambrose Pflilips, Broome, and Gray, who were 
all of Cambridge, and of whose lives I am to give 
such accounts as I can gather. Be pleased to 
forgive this trouble from. Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

While Johnson was thus engaged in 
preparing a delightful literary entertain- 
ment for the world, the tranquillity of the 
metropolis of Great Britain was une;c- 
pectedly disturbed by the most horrid 
series of outrages that ever disgraced 
a civilized country. A relaxation of some 
of tlift severe penal provisions against our 
fellow* subjects of the Catholic communion 
had been granted by the legislature, with 
an opposition so inconsiderable, that the 
genuine mildness of Christianity, united 
with liberal policy, seemed to have; 
become general in this islaifd. But a 
dark and malignant spirit of persecution 
soon shewed itself, in an unworthy peti- 
tion for the repeal of the wise and humane 
statute. That petition was brought for- 
ward by a mob, with the evident purpose 
of intimidation, and was justly rejected. 
But the attempt was accompanied and 
followed by such daring violence as is 
unexampled in history. Of this extra- 
ordinary tumult. Dr. Johnson has given 
the following concise, lively, and just 
account in his **I.etters to Mrs. 
Thrale : ” ^ 

"On Friday [June a], the good Protestants 
met in Siiint George’s Fields, at the summons of 
Lord George Gordon, and marching to West- 
minster, insulted the Lords and Commons, who 
all bore it with great tameness. At night the 
outrages began by the demolition of the mass- 
house by Lincoln's Inn. 

“An exact journal of a week's defiance eof 
government I cannot give you. On Monday Mr. 
Rtrahan, who had been insulted, spoke to I..ord 
Mansfield, who had 1 think been insulted too, of 
the licentiousness of the populace ; and his Lord- 
ship treated it as a ^ery slight irregularity. On 
Tuesday night they pulled down Fielding’s 
house [in Bow*Strect], and bur#t hLs gcods in the 
street. They had gutted on Monday Sir George 
Savile's house [in Leicester Square], but the 
building was saved, On Tuesday evening. 


1 Vol. ii. p. 133, ^ selected 

passages from several letters, without mentioning 
dates. B. 


leaving Fieldin^s ruin.s, they went to Newgate 
to demand their comj^nions, who had been 
seized demolishing the chapel. The keeper 
could not release them but by the Mayor’s per* 
misfion, which he went to ask ; at his return he 
found all the prisoners released, and Newgate in 
a blaze. They then went to Bloomsbury, and 
fastened upon Lord Mansfield’s house, which 
they pulled down ; and as for his goods, they 
totally burnt them. They have since gone to 
Caen wood, but a guard was there before them. 
They plundered some Papists, I think, and burnt 
a mass-house in Moorfields the same night. 

“On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scot to 
look at Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the 
fire yet glowing. As I went by, the Protestants 
were plundering the Sessions-house at the Old 
Bailey. There were not, 1 believe, a hundred ; 
but they did their work at leisure, in full .security, 
without sentinels, without trepidation, as men 
lawfully employed in ^ full day. Such is the 
cowardice of a commercial place. On Wednesday 
they broke open the Fleet, and the King’s Bench, 
and the Marshalsea, and Wood Street Compter, 
and Clerkcnwell Bridewell, and released all the 
prisoners. 

“ At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the 
King’s Bench, and I know not how many other 
places ; and one might see the glare of conflagra- 
tion fill the sky from many parts. The sight was 
dreadful. Some people were threatened : Mr. 
Strahan advised me to take care of myself. Such 
a time of terror you have been happy in not 
seeing. 

“’rhe King said in council, ‘That the magis- 
trates had not done their duty, but that he would 
do hU own : ’ and a proclamation Wtis published 
directing u.s to keep our servants within doors, as 
the peace was now to be preserved by force, nie 
soldiers were sent out to different parLs, and the 
town is now [June 9] at quiet. 

“ The soldiers are stationed so as to be every- 
where within call : there is no longer any boi^of 
rioters, and the individuals are hunted^ fleir 
holes, and led to prison ; Lord George last 
night sent to the Tower. Mr. John Wilkes was 
this day in my neighbourhood ta seize the pub-.' 
Usher of a seditious paper. 

“Several chapels have been destroyed, and 
several inoffensive Papists have been plundered, 
but the high .sport was to burn the jaiLs. This 
was a good rabble trick. The debtors and the 
criminals were all set at liberty; but of the 
criminals, as has always happened, many are 
already retaken ; and two pirates h.ave surren- 
dered themselves, and it is expected that they 
will be pardoned. 

“Government now acts again with its proper 
force ; and we are all under the protection of the 
King and the law. I thought that it would be 
agreeable to you and my master to have my 
testimony to the public .security ; and that you 
would sleep more quietly when I told you that 
you are safe. 

“ There has, indeed, been an universal panic, 
from which the King was the first that recovered. 
Without the concurrence of his ministers, or the 
assistance of the civil magistrates, he put the sol- 
diers in motion, and saved the town from calami- 
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ties, such as a rabble's government must naturally 
produce. 

The public has escaped a vety heavy calamity. 
'The rioters attempted the Bank on W^nesday 
ni^ht, butjn no great number: and like (^her 
thieves, with no great resolution. Jack Wflkes 
headed the party that drove them away. It is 
amed, that if they had seized^ the Bank on 
'^esday, at the height of the panic, when no re- 
sistsmce had been prepared, they might have 
carried irrecoverably away whatever they had 
found. Jack, who was always zealous for order 
and decency, declares, that if he be trusted with 
ower, he will not leave a rioter alive. There is, 
owever, now no longer^ any need of heroism or 
bloodsh^ ; no blue riband ^ is any longer 
worn." 

Such was the end of this miserable 
sedition, from which London was de- 
livered by the magnanimity of the Sove- 
reign himself. Whatever some may main- 
tain, I am satisfied that there was no 
combination or plan, either domestic or 
foreign ; but that the mischief spread by 
a gradual contagion of frenzy, augmented 
by the quantities of fermented liquors, of 
which the deluded populace possessed 
themselves in the course of their depreda- 
tions. 

I should think myself very much to 
blame, did I here neglect to do justice to 
my esteemed friend Mr. Akcrman, the 
keeper of Newgate, who long discharged 
a very important trust with an uniform 
intrepid firmness, and at the same time a 
tenderness and a liberal charity, which 
entitle vihim to be recorded with distin- 
guished honour. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity 
and negligence of magistracy on the one 
hand, and the almost incredible exertions 
of the mob on the other, the first prison 
of this great country was laid open, and 
the prisoners set free ; but that Mr. Akcr- 
man, whose house was burnt, would have 
prevented all this, had proper aid been 
sent him in due time, there can be no 
doubt. 

Many years ago, a fire broke out in the 
brick part w4iich was built as an addition 
to the old gaol of Newgate. The pri- 
soners were in consternation and tumult, 
calling out, “We shall be burnt — we 

J Lord George Gordon and his followers, during 
these outrages, wore blue ribands in their hats. 
Malone, 


shall be burnt ! Down with the gate !— 
down with the gate ! ” Mr. Akerman 
hastened to them, shewed hinfself at the 
gate, and having, after some confused 
vociferation of “ Hear him — hear him ! ** 
obtained a silent attention, he then calmly 
tpld them, that the gate must not go 
down ; that they were under his care, 
and that they should not be permitted to 
escape : but that he could assure them, 
they need not^^be afraid of being burnt, 
for that the fire was not in the prison, 
properly so called, which was strongly 
built with stone ; and tlfit if they would 
engage to be quiet, he himself would 
come in to them, and conduct thefii to 
the farther end of the building, and would 
not go out till they gave him leave. To 
this proposal they agreed ; upon which 
BJr. Akerman, having first made them 
fall back from the gate, went in, and 
with a determined resolution ordered 
the outer turnkey upon no account to 
open the gate, even though the prisoners 
(though he trusted they would not) 
should break their word, and by force 
bring himself to order it. “ Never mind 
me,*^ said he, “should that happen.*’ 
The prisoners peaceably followed him, 
while he conducted them through 
passages of which he had the keys, to 
the extremity of the gaol, which was 
most distant from the fire. Having by 
this very judicious conduct fully satisfied 
them that there was no immediate risk, 
if any at all, he then addressed them 
thus : “ Gentlemen, you are now con- 
vinced that I told you true. I have no 
doubt that the engines will soon ex- 
tinguish this fire ; if they should not, a 
sufficient ^ard will come and you shall 
bc^ all taken out and lodged in the 
Compters. I assure you, upon my word 
and honour, that I have not a farthing 
insured. I have left my house that 1 
might take care of you. ^ I will keep my 
promise, and stay with you if you insist 
upon it ; but if^you will allow me to go 
out and look after my family and property, 
T shall be obliged to yqu- ” Struck with 
his behaviour, they called out, “Master 
Akerman, you have done bravely j it was 
very kind in you : by all means go and 
take care of your own concerns.** He 
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did so accordingly, while they remained, 
and were all preserved. 

Johnson 4ias been heard to relate the 
substance of this story with high praise, 
in which he was joined by Mr. Burke. 
My illustrious friend, speaking of Mr. 
Akerman’s kindness to his prisoners 
pronounced this eulogy upon his charac- 
ter : — “ He who has long had constantly 
in his view the worst of mankind, and is 
yet eminent for the humanity of his dis- 
position, must have had it originally in a 
great degree, and continued to cultivate 
it very carefully.” 

In the course of this month my brother 
Davi^l waited upon Dr. Johnson, with 
the following letter of introduction, which 
I had taken care should be lying ready on 
his arrival in London. 


"TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

** Edinburgh, April 29, 1780. 

**My dear Sir, 

“This will be delivered to you by my 
brother David, on his return from Spain. You 
will be glad to see the man who vowed to ' stand 
by the old castle of Auchinleck, with heart, purse, 
and sword ; ' that romantic family .solemnity 
devi.sed by me, of which you and 1 talked with 
complacency ui)on the spot. I trust that twelve 
years of absence have not lessened his feudal 
attachment ; and that you will find him worthy of 
being introduced to your acquaintance. I have 
the honour to l3e, with affectionate veneration, 
my dear Sir, your most faithful humble .servant, 
“James Boswell.” 


Johnson received him very politely, 
and has thus mentioned him in a letter 
to Mrs. Thrale : ^ “I have had with me 
a brother of Boswell’s, a Spanish mer- 
chant,^ whom the war has driven from 
his residence at Valencia ; he is gone to 
sec his friends, and will find Scotland but 
a sorry place after twelve years* residence 
in a happier climate. He is a very agree- 
able man, and speaks no Scotch.’’ 


“to dr. BEATTIE, AT ABERDEEN. 

“ Sir 

“More years than I have any delight to 
reckon, have passed ^nce you and I saw one 
another: of this, however, there is no reason 


^ Vol. ii. Mrs. Piozzi has omined the name, 
she best knows why. B. 

‘•t Now settled in London. B. 


for making repr^ensory complaint ; — Sic fata 
ferunt. But methinks there might pass some 
small interchange of regard between us. If you 
say that 1 ought to have written, I now write ; 
and { write to tell you, that I have much kindness 
for you and Mrs. Beattie ; and that I wish your 
health better, and your life long. Try change ot 
air, and come a few degrees southwards ; a softer 
climate may do you both good ; winter is coming 
in ; and London will be warmer, and gayer, and 
busier, and more fertile of amusement, than 
Aberdeen. 

“ My health is better ; but that will be little in 
the balance, when I tell you that Mrs. Montagu 
has been very ill, and is, I doubt, now but 
weakly. Mr. Thrale has been very dangerously 
disordered ; but is much better, and I hope will 
totally recover. He has withdrawn himself from 
business the whole summer. Sir Joshua and his 
sister are well ; and Mr. Davies has got great 
success as an author,*^ generated by the corruption 
of a bookseller. More news I have not to tell 
you, and therefore you must be contented with 
hearing, what I know not whether you much 
wish to hear, that I am. Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 

“August 21, 1780.” 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

^ “ I FIND you h.Tve taken one of your fits of 
t.Tciturnity,^ and have resolved not to write till 
you are written to ; it is but a peevish humour, 
out you shall have your way.^ 

“1 have sat .Tt home in Bolt Court .all 
the summer, thinking to write the Lives, and a 
great part of the time only thinking. Seven'll of 
them, however, are done, and 1 still think to do 
the rest. 

“Mr. Thrale and his family have, since his 
illness, passed their time first at Bath, and then 
at Brighthelmstone ; but I have been at neither 
place. 1 would have gone to Lichfield if I could 
have had time, and I might have had time if I 
had been active : but I have missed much, and 
done little. 

“ In the late di.sturbances, Mr. Thrale’s house 
and stock were in great danger ; the mob wu 
p.'icified at their first invasion, with about 50/. in 
drink and meat ; and at their second, were driven 
away by the soldiers. Mr. Strahan got a garrison 


3 Meaning his entermining Memoirs of David 
Garricky of which Johnson (as Davies informed 
me) wrote the first sentence ; thus giving, as it 
were, the keynote to^ the perforrihnee. It is, 
indeed, very chanacteristical of its author, begin- 
ning with a maxim, and proceeding to illus- 
trate. — “ All excellence has a right to be re- 
corded. I shall, therefore, think it superfluous 
to apologize for writing the life of .*1 man, who, by 
an uncommon assemblage of private virtues, 
adorned the highest eminence in a public pro- 
fession.” B. 
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into his house, and maintained them a fortnight ; 
he was so frightened that he removed ^rt of 
his goods. Mrs^ Williams took shelter in the 
countiy ‘ 

I know not whether I shall get a ramhl# this 
autumn. It is now about the time when we were 
travelling. I have, however, better health than 
I had then, and hope you and I may yet shew 
ourselves on some part of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa.1 In the mean time let us play no trick, 
but keep each other’s kindness by all means in 
our power. 

** The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, 
who has written and published a very ingenious 
book,^ and who I think has a kindness tor me, 
and will, when he knows you, have a kindness 
for you. 

** I suppose your little ladies are grown tall : 
and your .son has become a learned young man. 
1 love them all, and I love your naughty lady, 
whom^ I never shall persuade to love me. When 
the Lives are done, I shall send them to complete 
her collection, but mu.st send them in paper, as 
for want of a pattern, I cannot bind them to lit 
the rest. I am, Sir, yours most affectionately, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Augu.st 21, 1780.“ 


This year he wrote to a youn^ clergy- 
man in the countrjr the following very 
excellent letter, which contains valuable 
advice to divines in general : 

“Deak Sir, 

“Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence shewed 
me a letter, in which you make mention of me : 1 
hope, therefore, you will not be displeased that I 
endeavour to preserve your good-will by some 
observations which your letter suggested to me. 

“ You are afraid of falling into .some impro- 
prieties in the daily service by reading to an 
audience that requires no exactness. Your fear, 
I hope, secures you from danger. They who 
contract absurd habits are such as have no fear. 
It is impossible to do the .same thing very often, 
without some peculiarity of manner ; but that 
manner may be gc^ or bad, and a little care will 
at least preserve it from being bad : to make it 
good, there must,^ I think, be .something of nat- 
ural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught. 

“ Your present method of making your sermons 
seems very judicious. Few frequent preachers 


1 It will no doubt be remarked how he avoids 
the rebellioui land of America. This puts me in 
mind of an anecdote for which I am obliged to 
my worthy sodal friend. Governor Richard Penn : 
“At one of Miss E. Hervey’s assemblies, Dr. 
Johnson was following her up and down the room ; 
upon which Lord Abington observed to her, 
‘ Your great friend is very fond of you ; you can 
go no where without him.’—* Ay,’ said she. * he 
wcmld follow me to any part of the world.’— 
* Then,’ said the Earl, * ask him to go with you to 
America'” 15. 

Essays on the History of Mankind. 15. 


can be supposed to have sermons more their own 
than yours will be. Take care to register, some- 
where or other, the authors froir^ whom your 
several discourses are borrowed ; and do not ima- 
gine that you shall always remember, even what 
perhaps you now think it impossible to forget. 

**My advice, however,^ is, that you attempt, 
from time to time, an original sermon ; and in the 
<^abour of composition, do not burden your mind 
with too much at once ; do not exact froin your- 
self at one effort of excogitation, propriety of 
thought and elegance of expression. ^ Invent nrst, 
and then embdiish. The production of some- 
thing, where nothing was before, is an act of 
greater energy than the expansion or decoration 
oT the thing produced. Set down diligently your 
thoughts as they ri.se in the^yst words that occur ; 
and when you have matter, you will easily give it 
form : nor, perhaps, will this method be suways 
neces.sary; for by habit, your thought, and 
diction will flow together. 

*'The compositions of sermons is not very dilH- 
cult : the divisions not only help the memory of 
the hearer, but direct the judgment of the writer ; 
they supply sources of invention, and keep every 
part in its proper place. 

** What 1 like least in your letter is your 
account of f^he manners of your parish ; from 
which 1 gather, that it has been long neglected 
by the parson. The Dean of Carlisle [Dr. 
Percy], who was then a little rector in^ North- 
amptonshire, told me, that it might be discerned 
whether or no there was a clergyman resident in 
a parish, by the civil or savage manner of the 
people. Such a congregation as yours stands in 
need of much reformation ; and I would not have 
you think it impossible to reform them. A very 
.<^vage parish was civilized by a decayed gentle- 
woman, who came among them to teach a petty 
school. My learned friend Dr. V^hceler of 
Oxford, when he was a - young man, had 
the care of a neighbouring parish for 15/. a 
year, which he was never paid ; but he 
counted it a convenience, that it compelled 
him to make a sermon weekly. One woman he 
could not bring to the communion ; and when he 
reproved or exhorted her, she onljr answered, that 
she was no scholar. He was advised to set some 
good woman or man of the parLsh, .a little wiser 
than herself, to talk to her in a language level to 
her mind. Such honest, I may call tnem holy, 
artiflees, must be practised by every clergyman ; 
for all means must be tried by which souls mav 
b^ saved. Talk toyourpeople, however, as much 
as you can ; and you will And, that the more fre- 
quently you converse with them upon religious 
.subjects, the more willingly they will attend, and 
the more submissively they will learn. A clergy- 
man’s diligence always malus him venerable. I 
think 1 have now only to say, that in the momen- 
tous work you h^ve undertaken, I pray God to 
bless you. I am, Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

^ “Sam. J0HNS0.V. 

“ Polt Court, August 30, 1780.” 

My next letters to him were dated 
August 24, September 6, and October i, 
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and from them I extract the following 
passages : 

"My hrolhcr David and I find the long 
Indulged fancy of our comfortable meeting again 
at Auchinleck, so well realized, that it in some 
degree confirms the pleasing hope O I pre- 
clamm diem ! in a/uture state. 

** 1 beg that you may never a^ain harbour a 
suspicion of my indulging a peevish humour, 01 
playing tricks ; you will recollect, that when I 
confessed^ to you, that I had once been inten- 
tionally silent to try your regard, I gave you my 
word and honour that 1 would not do so again. 

" 1 rejoice to hear of your goocJstate of health : 
I pray Gou to continue it long. 1 have often 
said, that I would willingly have ten years addea 
to my life, to have te^taken from yours ; I mean, 
that 1 would be ten years older to have you ten 
years younger. But let me be thankful for the 
years 'luring which I have enjoyed your friend- 
ship, and please myself with the hopes of enjoying 
it many years to come in this state of being, 
trusting always, that in another state, we shall 
meet never to be separated. Of this we can 
form no ^ notion ; but the thought, though in-^ 
dustinct, is delightful, when the mind is calm and 
clear. 

“ The rjots in London were certainly horrible ; 
but you give me no account of your own situation 
during the barbarous anarchy. A description of 
it by Dr. Johnson would be a great painting ; ' 
you might write another ' London, a Porm.*^ 

"lam charmed with your condescending affec- 
tionate expression, ' let us keep each other^s kind- 
ness by all the means in our power : ' my revered 
friend ! how elevating it is to my mind, that 1 am 
found worthy to be a companion to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson ! All that you have said in grateful 
praise of Mr. Walmsley I have long thought of 
you : but we are both Tories, which has a very 
general influence upon our sentiments. I hope 
that you will agree to meet meat York, about the 
end of this month ; or if you will come to Carlisle, 
that would be better stdl, in case the Dean lie 
there. Plea.se to consider, that to keep each 
other'.s kindne.ss, we should every year have that 
free and intimate communication of mind which 
can be had only when we are together. We 
should have both our solemn and our pleasant 
talk.** 

** 1 write now for the third time, to tell you 
that- my desire for our meeting this autumn is 
much increased. 1 wrote to Squire Godfiw 
Bosville, my Yorkshire chief, that I shouU, 
perhaps, pay him a visit, as I was to hold a con- 
ference with Dr. Johason at York. I give you 
my word and honour that I said not a word of his 
inviting you ; but he wrote to me as follows : 

" ' I need not tell4rou 1 shall be happy to see 
you here the latter end of this month, as you pro- 
pose ; and 1 shall likewise be iA hopes that you 
will persuade Dr. Johnson to finish the con- 
ference here. It will add to the favour of your 
own company, if yqp prevail upon such an 


1 1 had not then seen his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale. B. 


a.s 50 ciate to assist your observations. 1 have 
often been entertained with his writings, and 1 
once belonged to a club of which he was a 
member, and I never .spent an fvening there, but 
I heard something from him well worth reniem- 
beriiw.' 

" We have thus, my dear Sir, good comfortable 
quarters in the neighbourhood of York, where you 
may be assured we shall be heartily welcome. 1 
pray you then resolve to set out ; and let not 
the year 1780 be a blank in our social calendar, 
and in ^ that record of wisdom and wit, which I 
keep with so much diligence, to your honour, and 
the instruction and delight of others.” 

hTr. Thrale had now another contest 
for the representation in Parliament of 
the borough of Southwark, and Johnson 
kindly lent him his assistance, by writing 
advertisements and letters for him. I 
shall insert one as a specimen ; 

" to the worthy electors of the nOROUr.H 
OF .southw.vrk. 

" Gentlemen, 

“ A NEW Parliament being now called, I 
again solicit the honour of being elected for one 
of your representatives; and solicit it with the 
greater confidence, as 1 am not conscious of 
having neglected my duty, or having acted other- 
wise than as becomes the independent representa- 
tive of independent constituents ; .superior to fear, 
hope, and expectation, who has no private pur- 
poses to promote, and whose prosperity is involved 
in the prosperity of his countiy. As my recovery 
from a very severe distemper is not yet perfect, 1 
have declined to attend the Hall, and hope an 
omission so necessary will not be harshly 
cen.sured. 

" 1 can only send my respectful wishes, that all 
your deliberations may tend to the happiness of 
the kingdom, and the peace of the borough. 

"I am. Gentlemen, your most faithful and 
obedient servant, 

" Hbnky Thrale. 

" Southwark, Sept. 5, 1780.” 

On his birth-day, Johnson has this 
note : “ I am now beginning the seventy- 
second year of my life, with more strength 
of body, and greater vigour of mind, than 
I think is common at that ag^e.” But 
still he complains of sleepless nights and 
idle days, and forgetfulness, o^ neglect of 
resolutions. He thus pathetically ex- 
presses himself: “Surely I shall not 
spend my whole life with my own total 
disapprobation.” {^Prayers and Medita- 
tions^ p. 105.) 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned 
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more than once as one^ of Johnson’s 
humble friends, a deserving but unfortu- 
nate man, bcipg now oppressed by age 
and poverty, Johnson solicited the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow to have him r ad- 
mitted into the Charterhouse.' I take 
the liberty to insert his Lordship’s an- 
swer, as I am eager to embrace every 
occasion of augmenting the respectable 
notion which should ever be entertained 
of my illustrious friend : 


"TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

London, October 24, 1780. 

“Sir, 

" 1 HAVE this moment received your letter 
dated the 19th, and returned from Bath. 

"In the beginning of the summer I placed one 
in the Chartreux, without the sanction of a re- 
commendation so distinct and so authoritative as 
yours of Macbe:m ; and 1 am afraid, that accord- 
ing to the establishment of the House, the oppor- 
tunity of making the charity so good amends will 
not soon ^ recur. Rut whenever a vacancy shall 
happen, if you’ll favour me with notice of it, I 
will try^ to recommend him to the place, even 
though it should not be my turn to nominate. 

" 1 am. Sir, with great regard, your most faith- 
ful and obedient servant, 

" Thurlow. ” 


"to JAMES DOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I AM sorry to write you a letter that will not 
please you, and yet it is at last what 1 resolve tu 
do. This year must pass without an interview ; 
the summer has been foolishly lost, like many 
other of my summers^ and winters, 1 hardly saw 
a green field, but staid in town to work, without 
working much. 

" Mr. Thraje’s lass of health has lost him the 
election : he is now going to Brighthelmatone, 
and expects me to go with him ; and how long 1 
shall stay, I cannot tell. I do not much like the 
place,^ but yet 1 shall go, and stay while my stay 
IS desired. We must, therefore, content ourselves 


^ Macbean was admitted to the Charterhouse on 
Lorf Thurlow’s nomination in April, 1781 ; on 
which occasion Johnson wrote the following letter. 
"To THE Rev. Dr. Vyse, at Lambeth. Bolt 
Court, April zo, 1781. Rev. Sir, — ^I’he bearer is 
one of my old friends, a man of great learning, 
whom the Chancellor has been pleased to nomin- 
atft to the Chartreux. He attends his Grace the 
Archbisiv^i to take the oath required ; and being 
a modest scholar, will escape embarrassment, u 
you are so kifid Rs to introduce him, by which 
you will do a kindness to a man of great merit, 
and add another to. those favours which have 
already been conferred by you on. Sir, your most 
humble servant Sam. Jenson. Malone. 


with knowing what we know as well as man can 
know the mind of man, that we love one another, 
and that we wish each other’s happiness, and 
that the lapse of a year cannot lessen our mutual 
kindness. *- 

" I was plea.sed to be told that 1 accused Mrs. 
Boswell unjustly, in supposing that she bears me 
ill-will. I love you so much, that 1 would be glad 
to love all that love you, and that you love ; and 
\(l have love very ready for Mrs. Boswell, if she 
‘ thinks it worthy of acceptance. 1 hope all the 
young ladies and gentlemen are well. 

" I take a great liking to your brother. He 
tells me that his father received him kindly, but 
not fondly ; however, you seemed to have livecl 
well enough at Auchinleck, while you staid. 
Make your father as happy as you can. 

" You lately told me of your health : I can tell 
you in return, that my hesith has been for more 
than a year past better than it has been for many 
years before. Perhaps it may please Goq,to give 
us some time together before we are parted. 1 
am, dear Sir, yours most affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"Oct. 17, 1780." 


Being disappointed in my hopes of 
meeting Jdiinson this year, so that I could 
i hear none of his admirable sayings, 1 
I shall compensate for this want by insert- 
I ing a eollection of them, for which I am 
I indebted to mjr worthy friend Mr. Lang- 
ton, whose kind communications have 
been separately interwoven in many parts 
of this work. Very few articles of this 
collection were committed to writing by 
himself, he not having that habit ; which 
he regrets, and which those who know the 
numerous opportunities he had of gather- 
ing the rich fruits of Johnsonian wit and 
wisdom, must ever regret. I however 
found, in conversation with him, that a 
good store of Johnsonian A was treasured 
in his mind ; and 1 compared it to Hercu- 
laneum, or some old Roman field, which 
when dug, fully rewards the labour 
employed. The authenticity of every 
article is unquestionable. For the ex- 
pression, I, who wrote them down in his 
presence, am partly answerable. 

^ “ Theocritus is not deserving of very 
high respect as a M^ter ; as to the 
pastoral part, Virgil is very 'evidently 
superior. HS wrote, when there had 
been a larger influx of knowledge into 
the world than when' Theocritus lived. 
Theocritus does not abound in description 
though living in a beautiful country : the 
manners painted are coarse and gross. 
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Virgil has much more description, more employing the poor, seemingly on a 
sentiment, more of nature, and more of supposition that there is a certain portion 
art. Some of the most excellent parts of work left undone for want of persons 
of Theoctitus are, where Castor and to do it ; but if that is otnerwise, and all 
Pollux, going with the other Argonauts, thcimaterials we have are actually worked 
land on the Bebrycian coast, and there up, or all the manufactures we can use 
fall into a dispute with Amycus, the king or dispose of are already executed, then 
of that country ; which is as well cor'# what is given to the poor, who are to be 
ducted as Euripides could have done it ; set at work, must be taken from some 
and the battle is well related. Afterwards who now have it : as time must be taken 
they carry off a woman, whose two for learning (according to Sir William 
brothers come to recover h^r, and expos- Petty’s observation), a certain part of those 
tulate with Castor and Pollux on their very materials that, as it is, are properly 
injustice ; but they pay no regard to tlie worked up, must be spoiled by the un- 
brothers, and a* battle ensues, where skilfulness of novices. We may apply 
Castor and his brother are triumphant — to well-meaning, but misjudging persons 
Theocritus seems not to have seen that in particulars of this nature, what 
the brothers have the advantage in their Giannone ^ said to a monk, who wanted 
argument over his Argonaut heroes. — what he called to him : * Tu set 

‘The Sicilian Gossips’ is a piece of santo^ ma tu non sei Jilosopho' — It is an 
merit.” ^ unhappy circumstance that one might 

“Callimachusisa writer of little excel- give away five hundred pounds in a year 
lence. The chief thing to ‘»be learned to those that importune in the streets, 
from him is his account of rites and and not do any good.” 
mythology; which, though desirable to “There is nothing more likely to 
be known for the sake of understanding betray a man into absurdity, than cott- 
other parts of ancient authors, is the descension; when he seems to suppose 
least pleasing or valuable part of their his understanding too powerful for his 
writings,” company.” 

“ Mattaire’s account of the Stephani “ Having asked Mr. Langton if his 
is a heavy book. He seems to have been father and mother had sat for their pic- 
a puzzlej-headed man, with a large share tures, which he thought it right for each 
of scholarship, but with a little geometry generation of a family to do, and being 
or logic in his head, without method, and told they had opposed it, he said, ‘ Sir, 
possessed of little genius. He wrote among the anfractuosities of the human 
Latin verses from time to time, and pub- mind, I know not if it may not be one, 
lished a set in his old age, which he called that there is a superstitious reluctance to 
‘Senilia;’ in which he shews so little sit for a picture.’ ” 

learning or taste in writing, as to make “John Gilbert Cooper related, that 
a dactyl.— In matters of genea- soon after the publication of his Dic- 
logy it is necessary to give the bare names tionary, Garrick, being asked by Johnson 
as they are ; but in poetry, and in prose what people said of it, told him, that 
of any elegance in the writing, they reqmre among other animadversions, it was ob- 
to have inflection given to them. — His jected that he cited authorities which 
book of the Dialects is a sad heap of con- were beneath the dignity of such a work, 
fusion ; the only way to write on them is and mentioned Richardson. ‘Nay,’ 
to tabulate themjBvith notes, added at the said Johnson, ‘I have done worse than 
bottom of the page, and references.” that : I have cited ihee^ Davjd.’ ” 

“ It may be questioned! whether there “Talking of expense, he observed, 
is not some mistake as to the methods of with what munificence a great merchant 

1 See Matthew Arnold's Essays in Criticism * An Italian historian (1676-1748) whose attacks 
(ist series, “ Pagan and Medieval Religious Senti- on the Church in his History of the Kingdom of 
ment ”) for an exquisite translation of this, the Naples lodged him in prison where, despite a 
15th, idyll. retractation, he died. Dr, Hill. 
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will spend his money, both froin his 
having it at command, and' from his en- 
larged views by calculation of a good 
effect upon the whole. * Whereas,* said 
he, ‘ you will hardly ever find a country 
gentleman, who is not a good deal dis- 
conceiied at an unexpected occasion for 
his being obliged to lay out ten pounds.’ ” 
“When in good humour, he would 
talk of his own writings with a wonder- 
ful frankness and candour, and would 
even criticise them with the closest 
severity. One day, having read over one 
of his ‘Ramblers,* Mr. Langton asked 
him, how he liked that paper ; he shook 
his head, and answered, ‘ too wordy.* 
At another time, when one was reading 
his tragedy of ‘ Irene,* to a company at a 
house in the country, he left the room ; 
and somebody having asked him the 
reason of this, he replied, * Sir, I thought 
it had been better. * ** ^ 

“ Talking of a point of delicate scru- 
pulosity of moral conduct, he said to 
Mr. Langton, * Men of harder minds 
than ours will do many things from which 
you and I would shrink ; yet. Sir, they 
will, perhaps, do more good in life than 
we. But let us try to help one another, j 
If there be a wrong twist, it may be set 
right. It is not probable that two people 
can be wrong the same way. * ** 

“Of the preface to CapeKs Shake- 
speare, he said, * If the man would have 
come to me, I would have endeavoured 
to endow his purposes with words ;* for 
as it is, he doth* gabble monstrously.* ’* 

** He related, that he had once in a 
dream a contest of wit with some other 
person, and that he was very much mor- 
tified by imagining that his opponent 
had the better of him. * Now,* said he, 

* one may mark here the effect of sleep 
in weakening the power of reflection ; 
for had not my judgment failed me, I 

1 Sir Walter Scott corroborates this opinion 
by an amusing anecdote (Croker Papers^ iL 
32, 2nd edit. %885). “ I was told that a 

gentleman called Pot, or some such name, 
was^ introduced to him as a particular 
^mirer of his. The Doctor growled and took no 
nirther notice. ‘ He admires in especial your 
finest tragedy of modem times ; ' to 
which the Doctor replied, * If Pot says so. Pot 


should have seen that the wit of this 
supposed antagonist, by whose superiority 
I felt myself depressed, was as much 
furnished by me, as that whiclf I thought 
I had been uttering in my own char- 
acter.*’* 

** One evening in company, an ingeni- 
oris and learned gentleman read to him a 
letter of compliment which he had 
received from one of the Professors of a 
foreign University. Johnson, in an 
irritable fit, thinking there was too much 
ostentation, said : * I never receive any 
of these tributes of applause from abroad. 
One instance I recollect of a foreign 
ublication, in which mention is made of 
illustre Lockman, * ** 2 ‘ 

“Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, 
‘Sir, I know no man who has passed 
through life with more observation than 
Reynolds.* ** 

“lie repeated to Mr. Langton, with 
great energ) in the Greek, our Saviour’s 
gracious expression concerning the for- 
giveness of Mary Magdalen, *H Triams 
<rov cr^crctfice ire* voptiov ^Is * Thy 

faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.’ 
(St. Luke vii. 50.) He said, ‘The 
manner of this dismission is exceedingly 
affecting.* ** 

“ He thus defined the difference be- 
tween physical and moral truth : ‘ Physi- 
cal truth is, when you tell a thing 
as it actually is. Moral truth is when 
you tell a thing sincerely and precisely 
as it appears to you. I say such a 
one walked across the street ; if he 
really did so, I told a physical truth. 
If I thought so, though 1 should have 
been mistaken, I told a moral truth.* ** 

“ Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, 
and Mr. Thomas Warton, in the early 
paict of his literary life, had a dispute 
concerning that poet, of whom Mr. 
Warton, in his ‘ Observations on 

9 Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, re- 
markalfie for an extraorainary number of 
occasional verses, rot of eminent merit. B. He 
was also an indefatigable translator for the 
booksellers, having acquired a knowledge of lan- 
guages, as Johnson told Hawkins, by living at 
coffee-hou.ses frequented by foreigners, and, 
according to Tyers, a very worthy man, much 
loved by his friends and respected even by Pope. 
Crvker, * r- 
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Spenser's “Fairy Queen,”* gave some 
account which Huggins attempted to 
answer with violence, and said, ‘I will 
militate no longer against his nescience.'^ 
Huggins was master of the subject, but 
wanted expressiop. Mr. Warton*s know- 
ledge of it was then imperfect, but his 
manner lively and elegant. Johnson 
said, *It appears to me, that Huggins 
has ball without powder, and Warton 
powder without ball.* ** 

“Talking of the farce of ‘High Life 
below Stairs,* he said, ‘Here is a farce,* 
which is really veny diverting, when you 
see it acted ; and yet one may read it, 
and ntt know that one has been reading 
any thing at all.’ ” 

“ He used at one time to go occasion- 
ally to the green-room of i)niry I^ane 
Theatre, where he was much regarded by^ 
the players, and was very easy and 
facetious with them. He h%:l a very 
high opinion of Mrs. Clive*s comic 
powers, and conversed more with her 
than with any of them. He said, * Clive, 
Sir, is a good thing to sit by ; she always 
understands what you say.’ And she 
said of him, ‘ I love to sit by Dr. John- 
son ; he always entertains me.’ One 
night, when * The Recruiting Officer * 
was acted, he said to Mr. Holland, who 
had beeif expressing an apprehension 
that Dr. Johnson would disdain the 
works of Farquhar ; ‘No, Sir, I think 
Farquhar a man whose writings have con- 
siderable merit.* ” 

“His friend Garrick was so busy in 
conducting the drama, that they could 
not have so much intercourse as Mr. 
Garrick used to profess an anxious wish 
that there should be. There might, 
indeed, be something in the comtemptu- 
ous severity as to the merit of acting? 
which this old preceptor nourished in 
himself, that would mortify Garrick after 
the great applause which he received 
from the audience. For though Johnson 
said of him, ' Sir, a man who has a 
nation to admire him every night, may 
well be expected to be somewhat elated ; * 
yet he would treat meatrical matters with 
a ludicrous slight. He mentioned one 
evening, ‘ I met David coming off the 
stage, dressed in a woman’s riding hood. 


when he acted iti “The Wonder ” ; I came 
full upon him, and 1 believe he was not 
pleased.*** 

“Once he asked Tom Davies, whom 
he saw dressed in a fine suit of clothes, 

‘ And what art thou to-night ? ’ Tom 
answered, ‘ The Thane of Ross ; * (which 
it will be recollected is a very incon- 
siderable character.) ‘O brave!* said 
Johnson.” 

“Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester,^ a 
gentleman of very considerable learning, 
whom Dr. Johnson met there, he said : 
‘My heart warms towards him. I was 
surprised to find in him such a nice 
acquaintance with the metre in the 
learned languages : though I was some- 
what mortified that I had it not so much 
to m)rself as I should have thought.’ ** 

“ Talking of the minuteness with 
which people will record the sayings of 
eminent persons, a story was told, that 
when Pope was on a visit to Spence at 
Oxford, as they looked from the window 
they saw a gentleman-commoner, who 
was just come in from riding, amusing 
himself with whipping at a post. Pope 
took occasion to say, ‘ That young gentle- 
man seems to have little to do.° Mr. 
Beauclerk observed, ‘ Then, to be sure, 
Spence turned round and wrote that 
down ;* and went on to say to Dr. 
Johnson, ‘Pope, Sir, would have said 
the same of you, if he had seen you 
distilling.* Johnson: ‘Sir, if Pope 
had told me of my distilling, I would 
have told him of his grotto. * ’* 

“ He would allow no settled indulgence 
of idleness upon principle, and always 
repelled every attempt to urge excuses 
for it. A friend one day suggested, that 
it was not wholesome to study soon after 
dinner. Johnson : ‘ Ah, Sir, don’t give 
way to such a fancy. At one time of my 
life 1 had taken it into my head that it 
was not wholesome to study between 
breakfast and dinner.* ** 

“Mr. Reauclerk one day repeated to 
Dr. Johnson Pope’s lines, 

* T.et modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well ; 


1 Recorder of Rochester and father of Arch- 
bishop Longley. 'Dr» IlilL 
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then asked the Doctor, * Why did Pope 
say this ? * Johnson ; ‘ Sir, he hoped it 
would vex somebody.’ 

*‘Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of 
Mrs. Lennox’s bringing out a play,^said 
to Dr. Johnson at the Club, that a 
person had advised him to go and hiss it, 
TOcause she had attacked Shakespeare in 
her book called * Shakespeare Illustrated.’ 
Johnson: ‘And did not you tell him 
that he was a rascal ? ’ Goldsmith : 
‘No, Sir, I did not. Perhaps he did 
not mean what he said.’ Johnson : 
‘Nay, Sir, if he lied, it is a different 
thing.’ Colman slily said, (but it is 
believed Dr. Johnson did not hear him,) 

‘ Then the proper expression should 
have been, — Sir, if you don’t lie, you are 
a rascal.’ ” 

“ His affection for Topham Beauclerk 
was so great, that when Beauclerk was 
labouring under that severe illness which 
at last occasioned his death, Johnson 
said, (with a voice faltering with 
emotion,) ‘Sir, I would walk to the 
extent of the diameter of the earth to 
save Beauclerk.’ ” 

“One night at the Club he produced 
a translation of an epitaph which Lord 
Elibank had written in English for his 
Lady, and requested of Johnson to turn I 
it into Latin for him. Having read 
Dotnina de North it Gray, he said to 
Dyer,* ‘ You see. Sir, what barbarism we 
are compelled to make use of, ^ when 
modem titles are to be specifically 
mentioned in Latin inscriptions.’ When 
he had read it once aloud, and there had 
been a general approbation expressed by 
the company, he addressed himself to 
Mr. Dyer in particular, and said, ‘ Sir, I 
beg to have your judgment, for I know 
your nicety.* Dyer then very properly 
desired to read it over again ; which 
having done, he pointed out an incon- 
gruity in one of the sentences. Johnson 
immediately assented to the observation, 
and said Sir, this is owing to an alter- 

1 Probably The Sisters, a comedy performed 
one night only, at Covent Garden in 1769. Dr. 
Goldsmith wrote an excellent epilogue to it. 
Malone. 

* The words in the epitaph are Domino Forth 
ei Gray, and refer to the lady's first husband. 
Croker. 


ation of a part of the sentence, from the 
form in which 1 had first written it : and 
I believe. Sir, you may havq remarked, 
that the making a partial change, without 
a due regard to the general structure of 
the sentence, is a very frequent cause of 
error in composition.’”^ 

• “Johnson was well acquainted with 
Mr. Dossie, author of a treatise on 
Agriculture ; and said of him, ‘ Sir, of 
the objects which the Society of Arts 
have chiefly 2n view, the chemical effects 
Df bodies operating upon other bodies, he 
knows more than ^^most any man.’ 
Johnson, in order to give Mr. Dossie his 
vote to be a member of this Society, paid 
up an arrear which had run on for two 
years. On this occasion he mentioned a 
circumstance, as characteristic of the 
Scotch. ‘ One of that nation,’ said he, 
'‘who had been a candidate, against 
whom 1 had voted, came up to me with 
a civil salutation. Now, Sir, this is 
their way. An Englishman would have 
stomached it, and been sulky, and never 
have taken farther notice of you ; but a 
Scotchman, Sir, though you vote nine- 
teen times against him, will accost you 
I with equal complaisance after each time, 
and the twentieth time. Sir, he will gel 
your vote.' ” 

“ Talking on the subject of toleration, 
one day when some friends were with 
him in his study, he made his usual 
remark, that the State has a right to 
regulate the religion of the people, who 
are the children of the State. A clei^y- 
man having readily acquiesced in this, 
Johnson, who loved discussion, observed : 
‘But, Sir, you must go round to other 
states than our own. You do not know 
what a Brahmin has to say for himself.* 
^n short. Sir, I have got no farther than 
this : every man has a right to utter what 
I he thinks truth, and every other man has 
a right to knock him down for it. 

I Martyrdom is the tests^ ” 

I “A man, Jie observed, should l^in to 
write soon : for, if he waits till his judg- 

S Here Lord Macartney remarks, “A Brahmin 
or any caste of the Hindma will neither admit you 
to be of their religion, nor be converted to yours ; 
—a thing which struck the Portuguese with the 

S eatest astonishment, when they first discovered 
e East Indies." B. 
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ment is matured, his inability, through 
want of practice to express his concep- 
tions, will make the disproportion so 
great betvfben what he sees and what he 
can attain, that he will probably be 
discouraged from writing at all. As a 
proof of the justness of this remark, we 
may instance what is related of the gre^A 
Lord Granville ; ^ that after he had 
written his letter giving an account of 
the battle of Dettingen, he said, * Here 
is a letter, expressed in tt^trms not good 
enough for a tallow-chandler to have 
used.’ ” 

Talking of a court-martial that was 
sitting upon a very momentous public 
occaSon,^ he expressed much doubt of an 
enlightened decision ; and said, that per- 
haps there was not a member of it, who 
in the whole course of his life, had ever 
spent an hour by himself in balancing 
probabilities.’* 

“ Goldsmith one day broftght to the 
Club a printed ode, which he, with 
others, had been hearing read by its 
author in a public room, at the rate of 
five shillings each for admission. One of 
the company having read it aloud. Dr. 
Johnson said, ’Bolder words and more 
timorous meaning, I think never were 
brought together.*” 

“Talking of Gray’s Odes, he said, 

‘ They are forced plants, raised in a hot- 
bed ; and they are poor plants ; they are 
but cucumbers after all.^ A gentleman 
present, who had been running down 
ode-writing in general, as a bad species 
of poetry, unluckily said, ’ Had they been 
literally cucumbers, they had been better 
things than odes.’ — * Yes, Sir,* said 
Johnson, ‘ for a ” 

“ His distinction of the different 
degrees of attainment of learning vvis 
thus marked upon two occasions. Of 
Queen Elizabeth he said, ’ She had 
learning enough to have given dignity to 

1 John, Lord Carteret and first Earl Granville, 
who died, January 2, 1763. Malone. 

^ Probably the court-martial which sat at 
Portsmouth in 1779 on Admiral Keppel for his 
conduct of the actidh with the French fleet off 
U^nt on July 1778, and acquitted him on 
every charge. The excitement was great in 
London, where the mob were all on Keppel’s side. 
See Manon's //«/. of Eng. vi, 256-8. 


a bishop ; ’ agd of Mr. Thomas Davies, 
he said, * Sir, Davies has learning enough 
to give credit to a clergygaan.’ ’* 

“ He used to quote, with great 
watmth, the saying ot Aristotle recorded 
by Diogenes Laertius ; ‘ That there was 
the same difference between one learned 
and unlearned, as between the living and 
the dead.*” 

“It is very remarkable, that he 
retained in his memory very slight and 
trivial, as well as important things. As 
an instance of this, it seems that an 
inferior domestic of the Duke of Leeds 
had attempted to celebrate his grace’s 
marriage in such homely rhymes as he 
could make : and this curious composition 
having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he got 
it by heart, and used to repeat it in a 
very pleasant manner. Two of the 
stanzas were these : 

* When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 

To a fine young lady of high quality. 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 

In his grace of Leeds’s good company. 

* She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 

And the best of silk and satin shall wear ; 

And ride in a coach to take the air. 

And have a house in St. James's Square.'^ 

To hear a man, of the weight and 
dignity of Johnson, repeating such 
humble attempts at poetry, had a very 

3 The correspondent ^ of The Gentientan's 
Magazine who subscribes himself SciOLUS, 
furnishes the following supplement : A lady of 
my acquaintance remembers to have heard her 
uncle sing those homely stanzas more than forty- 
I five years ago. He repeated the second thus : 

* She shall breed young lords and ladies fmr, 

I And ride abroad in a coach and three pair, 

And the best, &c. 

And have a house, &c.’ 

And remembered a third which seems to have 
been the introductory one, and is believed to 
have been the only remaining one : 

* When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his 
choice 

Of a c^rming young lady that’s beautiful and 
wise. 

She’ll be the happiest young gentlewoman under 
the skies, 

As long as the sun and moon shall rise. 

And how happy shall, &c.' ” 

It is with pleasure 1 add that this stanza could 
never be more truly applied than at this present 
I time [1792]. B. 
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amusing effect; He, hoi^cver, seriously 
observed of the last stanza repeated by 
him, that it pearly comprised all the 
advantages that wealth can give.” 

“ An eminent foreigner, when he* was 
shewn the British Museum, was very 
troublesome with many absurd inquiries. 
‘Now there, Sir,’ said he, ‘is the differ- 
ence between an Englishman and a 
P'renchman. A Frenchman must be 
always talking, whether he knows any 
thing of the matter or not ; an English- 
man is content to say nothing, when he 
has nothing to say.”* 

“ His unjust contempt for foreigners 
was, indeed, extreme. One evening, at 
Old Slaughter’s coffee-house, when a 
number of them were talking loud about 
little matters, he said, ‘Docs not this 
confirm old MeyncH’s observation — For 
any thing I see, foreigners are fools ? * ” 

“ He said, that once, when he had a 
violent toothache, a Frenchman accosted 
him thus : * Ah, Monsieur, vous lUudiez 
trop: ” 

“ Having spent an evening at Mr. 
Langton’s with the Reverend Dr. Parr, 
he was much pleased with the conversa- 
tion of that learned gentleman ; and, 
after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton : 
‘Sir, I am obliged to you for having 
asked me this evening. Parr is a fair 
man. I do not know when I have had 
an occasion of such free controversy. It 
is remarkable how much of a man’s life 
may pass without meeting with any 
instance of this kind of open discussion.*” 

“ We may fairly institute a criticism 
between Shakespeare and Corneille, as 
they both had, though in a different 
degree, the lights of a latter age. It is 
not so just between the Greek dramatic 
writers and Shakespeare. It may be 
replied to what is said by one of the 
remarkers on Shakespeare, that though 
Darius’s shade had prescieme, it does not 
necessarily follow that he had all fast 
particulars levealed to him.” 

“ Spanish plays, being wildly and 
improbably farcical, would please children 
here, as children are entertained with 
stories full of prodigies ; their experience 
not being sufficient to cause them to be so 
readily startled at deviations from the 


natural course of life. The machinery of 
the Pagans is uninteresting to us : when 
a goddess appears in Home|; or Virgil, 
we grow weary ; still more so in the 
Grecian tragedies, as in that kind of 
composition a nearer approach to Nature 
is intended. — Yet there are good reasons 
®for reading romances ; as— the fertility 
of invention, the beauty of style and 
expression, the curiosity of seeing with 
what kind of performances the age and 
country in which they were written was 
Relighted : for it is to be apprehended 
that at the time wh^n very wild im- 
probable tales were well received, the 
people were in a barbarous state, ^nd so 
on the footing of children, as has been 
explained.” 

“ It is evident enough that no one who 
writes now can use the Pagan deities and 
^nythology ; the only machineiy, there- 
fore, seems that of ministering spirits, the 
ghosts of the departed, witches, and 
fairies, though these latter, as the vulgar 
superstition concerning them (which, 
while in its force, infected at least the 
imagination of those that had more 
advantage in education, though their 
reason set them free from it), is every day 
wearing out, seem likely to be of little 
farther assistance in the machinery of 
poetry. As 1 recollect, Hammond 
introduces a hag or witch into one of his 
love-elegies, where the effect is unmean- 
ing and disgusting.” 

“The man who uses his talent of ridicule 
in creating or grossly exaggerating the 
instances he gives, who imputes absurdi- 
ties that did not happen, or when a man 
was a little ridiculous, describes him as 
having been very much so, abuses his 
talents greatly. The great use of 
delineating absurdities is, that we may 
know how far human folly can go ; the 
account, therefore, ought of absolute 
necessity to be faithful. A certain 
character (naming thetfperson) as to the 
general cast qf it, is well described by 
Garrick, but a great deal of the phraseo- 
logy he uses in it, is quite his own, 
particularly in the ptoverbial compari- 
sons, ‘ obstinate as a pig,’ &c., but 1 don’t 
know whether it might not be true of 
Lord that from a too great eager- 
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ness of praise and popularity, and a 
politeness carried to a ridiculous excess, 
he was likely, after asserting a thing in 
general, to give it up again in ])arts. 
5'or instance, if he had said Reynolds 
was the first of painters, he was capable 
enough of giving up, as objections might 
happen to be severally made, first, his 
outline, — then the grace in form, — then 
the colouring, — and lastly, to have owned 
that he was such a mannerist, that the 
disposition of his pictures was all alike. '’ 

“For hospitality, as formerly practised^, 
there is no lon^ the same reason ; 
heretofore the poorer people were more 
numefous, and from want of commerce, 
their means of getting a livelihood more 
difficult ; therefore the supporting them 
was an act of great benevolence ; now 
that the poor can find maintenance for 
themselves, and their labour is wanted, a 
general undiscerning hospitality tends to 
ill, by withdrawing them from their work 
to idleness and drunkenness. Then, 
formerly rents were received in kind, so 
that there was a |;reat abundance of 
provisions in possession of the owners of 
the lands, which, since the plenty of 
money afforded by commerce, is no 
longer the case.” 

‘ ‘ Hospitality to strangers and foreigners 
in our country is now almost at an end, 
since, from the increase of them that 
come to us, there have been a sufficient 
number of people that have found an 
interest in providin^^ inns and proper 
accommodations, which is in general a 
more expedient method for the entertain- 
ment of travellers. Where the travellers 
and strangers are few, more of that 
hospitality subsists, as it has not been 
worth while to provide places of accom- 
modation. In Ireland there is still 
hospitality to strangers, in some degree ; 
in Hungary and Poland probably more.” 

“Colman, in s^ote on his translation 
of Terence, talking of Shakespeare’s 
learning, asks, *What sa^s Farmer to 
this ? What says Johnson ? ’ Upon this 
he observed, * Sir,,fet Farmer answer for 
himself : / never en|;aged in this contro- 
versy. 1 always said, Shakespeare had 
Latin enough to grammaticise his 
Pnglisl?/” 


“ A clergyman, whom he characterised 
as one who loved to say^ little oddities, 
was affecting one day, at a*bishop’s table, 
a s^rt of slyness and freedom not in 
character, and repeated, as if part of 
‘The Old Man’s Wish,’ a song by Dr. 
Walter Pope, a verse bordering on 
licentiousness. Johnson rebuked him in 
the finest manner, by first shewing that 
he did not know the passage he was 
aiming at, and thus humbling him : ‘ Sir, 
that is not the song : it is thus.’ And he 
gave it right. Then looking steadfastly 
on. him, ‘ Sir, there is a part of that 
song which I should wish to exemplify 
in my own life : 

‘ May I govern my passions with absolute 
sway ! ' ’’ 

“ Being asked if Barnes knew a good 
deal of Greek, he answered, ‘ I doubt. 
Sir, he was unoctilus inter cacos.* ” 

“ He used frequently to observe, that 
men might l)e very eminent in a pro- 
fession, without our perceiving any 
particular power of mind in them in 
conversation. * It seems strange, ’ said he, 
‘that a man should see so far to the 
right, who sees so short a way to the 
left. Burke is the only man whose 
common conversation corresponds with 
the general fame which he has in the 
world. Take up whatever topic you 
please, he is ready to meet you.’ ” 

“ A gentleman, by no means deficient 
in literature, having discovered less 
acquaintance with one of the classics than 
Johnson expected, when the gentleman 
left the room, he observed, ‘You see, now, 
how little any body reads.’ Mr. Lang- 
ton happening to mention his having 
read a good deal in Clcnardus’s Greek 
Grammar, ‘Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘who is 
there in this town who knows any thing of 
Clenardus but you and I ? ’ And upon 
Mr. Langton’s mentioning that he had 
taken the pains to learn b^^ heart the 
Epistle of St. Basil, which is given in 
that grammar as a praxis, ‘ Sir,’ said he, 
‘1 never made such an effort to attain 
Greek.’” 

“Of Dodsley’s ‘Public Virtue, a Poem,’ 
he said, ‘It was fine blank \ (meaning 
to express his \isual contempt for blank 
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verse :) however, this miserable poem 
did not sell, and my poor friend Doddy 
said. Public Virtue was not a subject to 
interest the age.’ ” «. 

“Mr. Langton, when a very young 
man, read Dodsley’s ‘ Cleone, a Tragedy, 
to him, not aware of his extreme im- 
patience to be read to. As it went on 
he turned his face to the back of his 
chair, and put himself into various atti- 
tudes, which marked his uneasiness. At 
the end of an act, however, he said, 
*Come, let’s have some more, let’s go 
into the slaughter-house again, Lanky. 
But I am afraid there is more blood than 
brains.’ Yet he afterwards said, ‘When i 
I heard you read it I thought higher of I 
its power of language : when I read it 
myself, I was more sensible of its pathetic 
effect ; ’ and then he paid it a compli- 
ment which many will think very ex- 
travagant. • * Sir,’ said he, ‘ if Otway had 
written this play, no other of his pieces 
would have been remembered.’ Dodsley 
himself, upon this being repeated to him, 
said, ‘ It was too much : ’ it must be 
remembered, that Johnson always ap- 
peared not to be sufficiently sensible of 
the merit of Otway. 

“ ‘ Snatches of reading,’ said he, ‘ will 
not make a Bentley or a Clarke. They 
are, however, in a certain degree advan- 
tageous. 1 would put a child into a 
library (where no unfit books arc) and let 
him read at his choice. A child should 
not be discouraged from reading any 
thing that he takes a liking to, from a 
notion that it is above his reach. If that 
be the ca.se, the child will soon find it 
out and desist ; if not, he of course gains 
the instruction ; which is so much the 
more likely to come, from the inclina- 
tion with which he takes up the study.* ” 

“ Though he used to censure careless- 
ness with great vehemence, he owned, 
that he once, to avoid the trouble of 
locking up gve guineas, hid them, he for- 
got where, so that he could not find 
them." 

1 This assertion concerning Johnson's insensi- 
bility to the pathetic powers of Otway is too 
1 ^ asked him, whether he did not 

think Otway frequently tender : when he 
Mswered, “ Sir, he is all tendefness." Bumey. 


“ A gentleman who introduced his 
brother to Dr. Johnson, was earnest to 
recommend him to the Doctor’s notice, 
which he did by saying, ‘ When we have 
sat together some time, you’ll find my 
brother grow very entertaining.' — 'Sir,’ 
^id Johnson, ' I can wait.’ ’’ 

“When the rumour was strong that 
we should have a war, because the 
French would assist the Americans, 
he rebuked,, a friend with some 
asperity for supposing it, saying, ‘No, 
^ir, national faith is not yet sunk so 
low.’ " 

“In the latter part of his life, in order 
to satisfy himself whether his nfjntal 
I faculties were impaired, he resolved that 
he would try to learn a new language, 
and fixed upon the Low Dutch, for that 
purpose, and this he continued till he 
had read about one half of * Thomas it 
Kempis ; ’ i.nd finding that there appeared 
no abatement of his power of acquisition, 
he then desisted, as thinking the experi- 
ment had been duly tried. Mr. Burke 
justly observed, that this was not the 
most vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a 
language so near to our own; had it 
been one of the lanraages entirely 
different, he might have been very soon 
satisfied.” 

“ Mr. Langton and he having' gone to 
see a freemason’s funeral procession, 
when they were at Rochester, and some 
solemn music being played on French 
horns, he said, ‘ This is the first time that 
I have ever been affected b^ musical 
sounds ; ’ adding, * that the impression 
made upon him was of a melancholy 
kind.' Mr. Langton saying, that this 
effect was a fine one : — Johnson : ‘ Yes, 
int softens the mind so as to prepare it 
for the reception of salutary feelings, it 
may be good; but inasmuch as it is 
melancholy per se^ it is bad.* ” 

“Goldsmith had lon^a visionary pro- 
ject, that some time or other when his 
circumstances Should be easier, he would 
go to Aleppo, in order to acquire a 
knowledge, as far as m^^ht be, of any arts 
peculiar to the East, and introduce them 
into Britain. When this was talked of 
in Dr. Johnson’s company, he said : ‘ Of 
! all men Goldsmith is the most unfit to go 
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out upon such an inquiry ; for he is utterly 
ignorant of such arts as we already 
possess, and consequently could not 
know what would be accessions to our 
present stock of mechanical knowlec^e. 
Sir, he would bjring home a grinding- 
barrow, which you see in every street in 
London, and think he had furnished a^ 
wonderful improvement.’ ” 

** Greek, Sir,” said he, **is like lace ; 
every man gets as much of it as he can.” 

“ When Lord Charles flay, after his 
return from America, was preparing his 
defence to be oftejied to the court-martial 
which he had demanded, having heard 
Mr. Vangton as high in expressions of 
admiration of Johnson, as he usually was, 
he requested that Dr. Johnson might be 
introduced to him ; and Mr. Langton 
having mentioned it to Johnson, he very 
kindly and readily agreed; and beinyf 
presented by Mr. Langton to^his Lord- 
ship, while under arrest, he saw him 
several times ; upon one of which occa- 
sions Lord Charles read to him what he 
had prepare^ which Johnson signified 
his approbation of, saying, * It is a very 
good soldierly defence.’ Johnson said, 
that he had advised his Lordship that, as 
it was in vain to contend with those who 
were in possession of power, if they would 
offer hinf the rank of lieutenant-general 
and a government, it would be better 
judged to desist from urging his com- 
plaints. It is well known that his Lord- 
ship died before the sentence was made 
known.” 

“ Johnson one day gave high praise to 
Dr. Bentley’s verses* in Dodsley^s Collec- 

1 Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, says, 
that these are " the only English verses which 
Bentley is known to have written." 1 shall here 
insert them, and hope my, readers will apply 
them. 

*' Who strives to mount Parnassus' hill 
And thence poetic laurels bring. 

Must first acquire^e force and ricill. 

Must fly with swih’s or eagle's wing. 

" Who Nature's treasures wouM explore, 

Her mysteries and arcana know ; 

Must hign as lofty Newton soar. 

Must stoop as deVing Woodward low. 

Who studies ancient laws and rites ; 

Tonnes, arts, and arms, and history : 

Must orudge, like Selden, days and nights, 
And in the endless labour die. 


tion, which he recited with his usual 
energy. Dr. Adam Smith, who was 
present, observed in his decisive profes- 
sorial manner, ‘Very well — very well.’ 
Johdson however added, ‘Yes, they arg 
very well. Sir; but you may observe in 
what manner they are well. They are the 
forcible verses of a man of a strong mind, 
but not accustomed to write verse ; for 
there is some iincouthness in the ex- 
pression.’ ” ^ 

“Drinking tea one day at Garrick’s 
with Mr. Langton, he was questioned if 
he was not somewhat of a heretic as to 
Shakespeare ; said Garrick, ‘ I doubt he 
is a little of an infidel.’ — ‘ Sir,* said John- 
son, ‘I will stand by the lines I have 
written on Shakespeare in my prologue 
at the opening of your theatre.’ Mr. 
Langton suggested, that in the line 

* And panting Time toil'd after him in vain ; ' 

Who travels in religious jars, 

(Truth mixt with error, shades with rays,) 

Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars, 

In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

'* But grant our hero’s hope, long toil 
And comprehensive genius crown. 

All sciences, all arts his spoil, 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

“ Envy, innate in vulgar souls. 

Envy steps in and stoi>s his rise ; 

Envy with poison'd tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

“ Inglorious or by wants enthralled, 

'To college and old books confin'd 

A j^dant from his learning called, 

Dunces advanced, he's left behind : 

Yet left content, a genuine Stoic he. 

Great without patron, rich without South 
Sea." B. 

The last stanza is corrected from a better copy 
found by J. Boswell, jun. Croker. 

9 The difference between Johnson and Smith is 
apparent even in this slight instance. Smith was 
a man of extraordinary application, and had his 
mind crowded with all manner of subjects ; but 
the force, acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson 
were not to be found there. He had book-making 
so much in his thoughts, and was so chary of what 
might be turned to account in that way, that he 
once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, ^hat he made 
it a rule when in company, never to talk of what 
he understood. Beauclerk had for a short time a 
l^tty high opinion of Smith’s conversation. 
Uarnck after listening to him for a while, as to 
one of whom his expectations had been raised, 
turned slily to a friend, and whispered him, 
“What say you to thbT— eh?^aiM|y, I think.'' 
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Johnson might have had tn his eye the 
passage in the ‘ Tempest,* where Prospero 
says of Mirandft, 

‘ — She will outstrip all praise, 

And make it halt behind her.’ 

Johnson said nothing. Garrick then 
ventured to observe, ‘ I do not think that 
the happiest line in the praise of Shake- 
speare.' Johnson exclaimed, smiling, 
‘ Prosaical rogues ! Next time I write, iHl 
make both time and space pant.’ ** ^ 

'*It is well known that there was 
formerly a rude custom for those who 
were sailing upon the Thames, to accost 
each other as they passed in the most 
abusive language they could invent, 
generally, however with as much satirical 
humour as they were capable of produc- 
ing. Addison gives a specimen of this 
ribaldry, in Number 383 of 
when .Sir Roger de Coverly and he are 
going to Spring Garden (Vauxhall). 
Johnson was once eminently succes.sful 
in this species of contest ; a fellow having 
attacked him with some coarse raillery, 
Johnson answered him thus, ‘Sir, your 
wife, under pretence of keeping a bawdy- 
house^ is a receiver of stolen goods. * One 
evening when he and Mr. Rurke and Mr. 
Langton were in company together, and 
the admirable scolding of Timon of 
Athens was mentioned, this instance of 
Johnson’s was quoted, and thought to 
have at least equal excellence.** 

1 I am sorry to see in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh^ vol. II, “An Essay 
of the Character of Hamlet," written, 1 should 
suppose, by a very young man, though called 
“ Reverend ; " who speaks of presumptuous petu- 
lance of the first literary character of his age. 
Amidst a cloudy confusion of words (which hath 
of late too often passed in Scotland for meta- 
physics\ he thus ventures to criticise one of the 
noblest lines in our language : — “ Dr. Johnson has 
remarked, that *time toiled after him in vain.' 
But 1 should apprehend, that this is entirely to 
Mistake the character. Time toils after every 
great man^ as well as after Shakespeare. The 
workings of an ordinary mind keep pace^ indeed, 
with time ; th^ move no faster ; they have their 
beginnings their middles and their end; but 
superior natures can reduce these into a point. 
I’hey do not, indeed, suppress them ; but they 
suspends or they lock them up in the breast.^* 
The learned Society, under whose sanction such 
gabble is ushered into the world, would do well to 
offer a premium to any one who will discover its 
meanmg. B. 


“As Johnson alwgys allowed the ex- 
traordinary talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. 
Burke was fully sensible of the, wonderful 
powers of Johnson. Mr. Langton recol- 
lects having passed an evening with both 
of them, when Mr. Burke repeatedly en- 
tered upon topics which’ it was evident 
tie would have illustrated with extensive 
knowledge and richness of expression ; 
but Johnson always seized upon the con- 
versation, in which, however, he acquitted 
himself in a idost masterly manner. As 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were walk- 
ing home, Mr. Burke observed that John- 
son had been very great that night ; Mr. 
Langton joined in this, but adde^„ he 
could have wished to hear more from 
another person (plainly intimating that 
he meant Mr. Burke) ; ' Oh, no,' said Mr. 
Burke, ‘ it is enough for me to have rung 
{he bell to him.* ** 

“ Beauc^erk having observed to him of 
one of their friends, that he was awkward 
at counting money, ‘Why,* Sir, said 
Johnson, ‘I am likewise awkward at 
counting money. But then. Sir, the 
reason is plain ; I have had very little 
money to count.*** 

“ He had an abhorrence of affectation. 
Talking of old Mr. Langton, of whom he 
said, ‘Sir, you will seldom see such a 
gentleman, such are his stores 6f litera- 
ture, such his knowledge in divinity, and 
such his exemplary life ; * he added, ‘ and 
Sir, he has no grimace, no gesticulation, 
no bursts of admiration on trivial occa- 
sions ; he never embraces you with an 
overacted cordiality.* ** 

“ Being in company with a gentleman 
who thought fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's 
ingenious philosophy, that nothing exists 
but as perceived by some mind ; when 
thb gentleman was going away, Johnson 
said to him, ‘ Pray, Sir, don't leave us ; 
for we may perhaps forget to think of you, 
and then you will cease to exist.’ ** 

“Goldsmith upon ifcing vuited by 
ohnson one dty in the Temple, said to 
im with a little jealousy of the appear- 
ance of his accommodation, ‘ I shall soon 
be in better chambers Aan these.’ John- 
son at the same time checked him and paid 
him a handsome compliment, implying that 
a man of his talents ^ould be above atten- 
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tion to such distinctions, — *Nay, Sir, 
never mind that. Nil te quasiveris 
extra. * ” 

“ At. the time when his pension was 
granted to him, he said, with a noble 
literary ambitiqp, ‘ Had this happened 
twenty years ago, I should have gone to 
Constantinople to learn Ara&c, Jk 
Pococke did.'*' 

As an instance of the niceness of his 
taste, though he praised West’s transla- 
tion of Pindar, he pointed *out the follow- 
ing passages as faulty, by expressing *a 
circumstance so ninute as to detract from 
the general dignity which should prevail ; 

' Down then from thy glittering nai/f 
Take, O muse, thy Dorian lyre.’ ” 

“ When Mr. Vesey was proposed as a 
member of the f.,iTERARY Club, Mj;. 
Burke began by saying that he was a man 
of gentle manners. ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘ you need say no more. When you have 
said a man of gentle manners, you have 
said enough.’ ” 

“The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. 
Langton, that Johnson said to him : 
‘ Sir, a man has no more right to say an 
uncivil thing, than to act one ; no more 
right to say a rude thing to another than 
to knock him down.’ ” 

“ * My dear friend Dr. Bathurst,’ said 
he, with a warmth of approbation, ‘ de- 
clared, he was glad that his father, who 
was a West Indian planter, had left his 
affairs in total ruin, because having no 
estate, he was not under the temptation 
of having slaves.' ” 

“Richardson had little conversation, 
except about his own works, of which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was always 
willing to talk, and glad to have them 
introduced. Johnson when he carrftid 
Mr. Langton to see him, professed that 
he could bring him out into conversation, 
and used this illusive expression, ‘ Sir, 1 
can make him r!8r.* But he failed ; for 
in that interview Richaiflson said little 
else than that there lay in the room a 
translation of his Clarissa into German.” ^ 

^ A literary lady has favoured me with a charac- 
teristic anecdote of Richardson. One day at his 
country house at Northend, where a large 
company was assembled at dinner, a gentleman 


“Once when somebody produced a 
newspaper in which there was a letter 
of stupid abuse of Sir Jjshua Reynolds, 
of which Johnson himself came in for a 
shii^e, — ‘Pray,’ said he, ‘let us have it 
read aloud from beginning to end ; ’ 
which being done, he with a ludicrous 
earnestness, and not directing his look to 
any particular person, called out, ‘Are 
we alive after all this satire ! ’ '* 

“He had a strong prejudice against 
the political character of Seeker, one 
instance of which appeared at Oxford, 
where he expressed great dissatisfaction 
at his varying the old established toast, 
‘Church and King.* ‘The Archbishop 
of Canterbury,’ said he (with an affected 
smooth smiling grimace), ‘ drinks. Con- 
stitution in Church and State.’ Being 
asked what difference there was between 
the two toasts, he said, ‘ Why, Sir, you 
may be sure he meant something.* Yet 
when the life of that prelate, prefixed to 
his sermons by Dr. Porteus and Dr. 
Stinton, his chaplains, first came out, he 
read it with the utmost avidity, and said, 
‘ It is a life well written, and that well 
deserves to be recorded.’ ” 

“ Of a certain noble Lord, he said, 
‘ Respect him, you could not ; for he had 
no mind of his own. Love him you 
could not ; for that which you could do 
with him, every one else could.’ ” 

“Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, ‘No man 
was more foolish when he had not a pen 
in his hand, or more wise when he 
had.'” 

“ He told in his lively manner the 

who was just returned from Paris, willing to 
lease Mr. Richardson, mentioned to him a very 
altering circumstance, — that he had seen his 
Clarissa lying on the King’s brother’s table. 
Richardson ob^rving that [Mrt of the company 
were engaged in talking to each other, affected 
then not to attend to it. But by and by, when 
there was a general silence, and he thought' that 
the flattery might be fully heard, h9 addressed 
himself to the gentleman, ' I think. Sir, you were 
saying something about — ,' pausing in a high 
flutter of expectation. The gentleman provoked 
at his inordinate vanity, resolved not to indulge 
it, and with an exquisitely sly air of indifference 
answered, ' A mere trifle. Sir, not worth repeat- 
ing.’ The mortification of Richardson was 
visible, and he did not speak ten words more the 
whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, and 
appeared to enjpy it much. B. 
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following literary anecdote ^ * Green and 
Guthrie, an Irishman and a Scotchman, 
undertook a traiAslation of Duhalde*s his- 
tory of China. Green said of Guthrie, 
that he knew no English, and Guthrie* of 
Green, that he knew no French ; and 
these two undertook to translate Du- 
halde’s history of China. In this transla- 
tion there was found “the twenty-sixth 
day of the new moon.” Now as the 
whole age of the moon is but twenty- 
eight days, the moon instead of being 
new, was nearly as old as it could be. 
The blunder arose from their mistaking 
the word neuvihne ninth, nouvelU or | 
neuve^ new. ’ ” | 

“ Talking of Dr. Blagden’s copious- 1 
ness and precision of communication. Dr. 
Johnson said, * Blagden, Sir, is a delight- 
ful fellow.’” 

“On occasion of Dr. Johnson’s pub- 
lishing his pamphlet of *• The False 
Alarm, ’ there came out a very angry answer 
(by many supposed to be by Mr. Wilkes). 
Dr. Johnson determined on not answer- 
ing it ; but, in conversation with Mr. 
Langton, mentioned a particular or two, 
which if he had replied to it, he might 
perhaps have inserted. — In the answerer’s 
pamphlet, it had been said with solemnity, 

* Do you consider. Sir, that a House of 
Commons is to the people as a creature 
is to its Creator?* ‘To this question,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘ I could have replied, 
that — in the first place — the idea of a 
Creator must be such as that he has a 
power to unmake or annihilate his 
creature. Then it cannot be conceived 
that a creature can make laws fbr its 
Creator.* ” ‘ 

** ‘ Depend upon it,’ said he, ‘ that if a 
man talks of his misfortunes, there is 
something in them that is not disagree- 
able to him ; for where there is nothing 
but pure misery, there never is any re- 
course to the mention of it.* ** 

^ His profouiM adoradon of the Great First 
Cause was such as to set him above that “philo- 
sophy and vain deceit,” with which men or nar- 
row conceptions have been infected. I have heard 
him strongly maintain that “what is right is not 
so from any natural fitness, but because God 
wills it to be right and it is certainly so, be- 
cause he has predisposed the relations of things 
BO as that which he wills must hesright, B. 


“ A man must be a poor beast, that 
should read no more in quantity than he 
could utter aloud.” 

“Imlac in ‘Rasselas,’ I spelt with a 
c at the end, because it is less like Eng- 
lish, which should always have the Saxon 

added to the f.” » 

^ “ Many a man is mad in certain 
instances, and goes through life without 
having it perceived : — for example, a 
madness has seized a person of supposing 
himself obliged literally to pray continu- 
a% ; had the madness turned the opposite 
way, and the person thf^ught it a crime 
ever to pray, it might not improbably 
have continued unobserved. ” c 

“ He apprehended that the delineation 
of characters in the end of the first book 
of the ‘ Retreat of the Ten Thousand,’ 
w.as the first instance of the kind that 
was known.” 

“ Supposing,” said he, “ a wife to be of 
a studious or argumentative turn, it would 
be very troublesome : for instance, ^if a 
woman should continually dwell upon 
the subject of the Arian heresy.” 

“ No man speaks concerning another, 
even suppose it be in his praise, if he 
thinks he does not hear him exactly as he 
would, if he thought he was within 
hearing.** 

I “‘The applause of a single^ human 
being is of great consequence." This he 
said to me with great earnestness of 
manner, very near the time of his decease, 

I on occasion of having desired me to read 
a letter addressed to him from some per- 
I son in the North of England ; which 
I when I had done, and he asked me what 
I the contents were, as I thought being 
particular upon it might fatigue him, u 
being of great length, I only told him in 
gefteral that it was highly in his praise 
and then he expressed himself as above.” 

“He mentioned with an air of satis- 
faction what Baretti had told him that, 
meeting, in the course^f his studying 
English, with an excellent paper in the 
Spectator^ one of four that were written 
by the respectable Dissenting Minister, 

s I hope the aothority of the sreot master of 
our lanraage will stop that curtailing innovation, 
by whiA we see critic^ pnblici &c., frequently 
written instnul of criiickf &C. 
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Mr. Grove of Taunton, and observing 
the genius and enei^ of mind that it 
exhibits, ibgreatly quickened his curiositv 
to visit our country ; as he thought, if such 
were the lig;hter periodical essays of our 
authors, their prqductions on more weighty 
occasions must be wonderful indeed ! " 

“He observed once, at Sir Joshul 
Reynolds’s, that a beggar in the street 
will more readily ask alms from a maut 
though there should be no marks of 
wealth in his appearance, than from even 
a well-dressed woman which he ac- 
counted for fro<*i the great degree of 
carefulness as to money that is to be 
found in women ; saying farther upon it, 
that, the opportunities in general that 
they possess of improving their condition 
are much fewer than . men have ; and 
adding, as he looked round the compan}^ 
which consisted of men only, — there is 
not one of us who does not thigk he might 
be richer, if he would use his endeavour.” 

“He thus characterised an ingenious 
writer of his acquaintance : * Sir, he is an 
enthusiast by rule.’ ” j 

“ * He may hold up that shield against 
all his enemies ; ’ — was an observation on 
Homer, in reference to his description of 
the shield of Achilles, made by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert wife to his friend Mr. Fitz- 
herbert of Derbyshire, and respected by 
Dr. Johnson as a very fine one. He had 
in general a ver)r high opinion of that 
lady’s understanding.” 

“ An observation of Bathurst’s may be 
mentioned, which Johnson repeated, ap- 
pearing to acknowledge it to be well 
founded ; namely, it was somewhat re- 
markable how seldom on occasion of 
coming into the company of any new 
person, one felt any wish or inclination 
to see him again.” 

This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin 
having published a translation of 
“Lucian,” inscribed to him the Demonax 
thus : 

*< To- Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of 
the present aee, this piece is inscribed by a sincere 
admirer of his respectable talents, 

• “ The Translator." 


1 Sterne is of a direct contrary opinion, 
his SentimeHUd Journey^ article. 
Mystery." B. 


Though up( 9 n a particular comparison 
of Demonax and Johnson, there does not 
seem to be a ^cat deal of similarity 
between them, this dedication is a just com- 
pliihent from the general character-given 
by Lucian of the ancient Sage, **&piffTov 
&v oJSa yeuS/ieyou, the 

best philosopher whom I have ever seen 
or known.” 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his 
“ Lives of the Poets,” of which he gives 
this account: “Some time in March 1 
finished the * Lives of the Poets,’ which I 
wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and 
hastily, unwilling to work, and working 
with vigour and haste.” {Prayers and 
Meditations^ p. 190.) In a memorandum 
previous to this, he says of them : 
“ Written, I hope, in such a manner as 
may tend to the promotion of piety.” 
{Prayers and Meditations^ p. 1 74.) 

This is the work, which of all Dr. 
Johnson’s writings will perhaps be read 
most generally, and with most pleasure. 
Philology and biography were his favour- 
ite pursuits, and tnose who lived most in 
intimacy with him, heard him upon all 
occasions, when there was a proper 
opportunity, take delight in expatiating 
upon the various merits of the English 
Poets : upon the niceties of their char- 
acters, and the events of their progress 
through the world which they contribute 
to illuminate. His mind was so full of 
that kind of information, and it was so 
well arranged in his memory, that in 
performing what he had undertaken in 
this way, he had little more to do than to 
put his thoughts upon paper ; exhibiting 
first each poet’s life, and then subjoining 
a critical examination of his genius and 
works. But when he began to write, the 
subject swelled in such a manner, that 
instead of prefaces to each poet, of no 
more than a few pages, as he had 
originally intended,® he produced an 

s His design is thus announced ifl his Advertise- 
ment : '* The booksellers having determined to 
publish a body of English Poetry, I was per- 
suaded to promise them a preface to the works of 
each author ; an undertaking, as it was then 
presented to my mind, not very tedious or 
difficult. My purrose was only to have allotted 
to eveiy poet an advertisement, like that which 
we find in the Branch Miscellanies, containing a 
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ample, rich, and most enteVtaining view 
of them in eveiy respect. In this he 
resembled Quintilian, who tells us, that 
in the composition of his Institutions^ of 
Oratory, ^'‘Latins se tamen aperiente 
materia^ plus quam imponebatur oneris 
spimte suscepC' The booksellers, justly 
sensible of the great additional value of 
the copyright, presented him with another 
hundred pounds, over and above two 
hundred, for which his agreement was to 
furnish such prefaces as he thought fit. ^ 

This was, however, but a small re- 
compense for such a collection of 
biography, and such principles and 
illustrations of criticism, as, if digested 
and arranged in one system, by some 
modem Aristotle or Longinus, might 
form a code upon that subject, such as 
no other nation can shew. As he was so 
good as to make me a present of the 
greatest part of the original and indeed 
only manuscript of this admirable work, 
I have an opportunity of observing with 
wonder the correctness with which he 
rapidly struck off such glowing compo- 
sition. He may be assimilated to the 
Lady in Waller, who could impress with 
** Love at first sight : 

“ Some other nymphs with colours faint, 

And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time destroy ; 

She has a stamp, and prints the boy." 

That he, however, had a good deal of 
trouble, and some anxiety in carrying on 
the work, we see from a series of letters 
to Mr. Nichols the printer,^ whose 

few dates, and a general character ; but I have 
been lead beyond my intention, I hope by the 
honest desire of giving useful pleasure." B. 

1 “ On this occasion Dr. Johmson observed to 
me : * Sir, I always said the booksellers were a 
generous set of men. Nor in the present instance 
have I reason to complain. The fact is not that 
they have paid me too little, but that I have 
written too much.’ The Lives were soon pub- 
lished in a separate edition ; when for a very few 
corrections he was presented with another hun- 
dred guineas."^ Nichols* Literary Afuedoies^ 
viii., 416. 

2 'rhus : — *• In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols 
will find a reference to the Parliamentary History, 
from which a long quotation is to be inserted. 
If Mr. Nichols cannot easily find the book. Mr. 
Johi^n will send it from Streatham. '* Claren- 
don is here returned." “ By some accident, I 
kdd^mvr note upon Duke up so<safely, that I 


variety of literary inquiry and obliging 
disposition, rendered him useful to 
Johnson. Mr. Steevens appears, from 
the papers in my possession, to have 
supplied him with some anecdotes and 
quotations ; and I observe the fair hand 
oj Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists of 
select passages. But he was principally 
indebted to my steady friend Mr. Isaac 
Reed, of Staple Inn, whose extensive 
and accurate, knowledge of English 
literary history I do not express with 
ei&ggcration, when I say it is wonderful ; 
indeed his labours have ^proved it to the 
world; and all who have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance can bear testimoif/ to 
the frankness of his communications 
in private society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon 
each of Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,*' 
or attempt an analysis of their merits, 
which, were I able to do it, would take 
up too much room in this work ; yet I 

cannot find it. Your informations have been of 
great use to me. I must beg it again ; with 
another list of our authors, for 1 have laid that 
with the other. 1 have sent Stepney’s epitaph. 
Let me have the revises as .soon as can be. Dec. 
1778." ^ '* 1 have sent Philips, with his epitaphs, 
to be inserted. The fragment of a preface is 
hardly worth the impression, but that we may 
seem to do something. It may be added to the 
Life of Philips The I.atin page is to ke added 
to the Life of Smith. I shall be at home to revise 
the two sheets of Milton. March i, 1779." 
" Please to get me the last edition of Hughes’s 
letters ; and try to get Dennis upon Blackmore, 
and upon Cato, and any thing of the same writer 
against Pope. Our materials are defective." 
*' As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, 
do you think a few pages of Fairfax would enrich 
our edition? Few readers have seen it, and it 
may please them. But it is not necessary.’' 
** An account of the lives and works of some of 
the most eminent English Poets. By, &c. — 
*The English Poets, biographically and criti- 
cally consider^, by Sam. Johnson.’ — Let Mr. 
Nichols take his choice, or make another to his 
mind. ^ May, 1781." *' You somehow forgot the 
advertisement for the new edition. It was not 
enclosed. Of Gay's letters^ I see not that any 
use can be made, for they gj^f no information of 
any thin^ That he was a member of a Philo- 
sophical Society i« something ; but surely he 
could be but a corre.sponding member. However, 
not having his life here^ 1 know not how to put 
it in, and It is of little imporfance." See several 
more in ' The GentUmatCi Magazine^ 1785 
The editor of that Miscellany, in which Johnson 
wrote for several years, seems justly to think that 
every firaginent of so g^eat a man fs worthy of 
being preserved, p. 
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shall make a few observations upon some 
of them, and insert a few various 
readings. 

The Life of CbVVLEY he himself 
considered as the best of the whole, on 
account of the dissertation which it 
contains on the Metaphysical Poets. 
Dryden, whose critical abilities werj 
equal to his poetical, had mentioned 
them in his excellent dedication of his 
Juvenal, but had barely mentioned them. 
Johnson has exhibited tliem at large, 
with such happy illustration from thejr 
writings, and in so luminous a manner, 
that indeed he may be allowed the full 
mer^ of novelty, and to have discovered 
to us, as it were, a new planet in the 
poetical hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in consider- 
ing the works of a poet,^ that “amend- 
ments arc seldom made without some 
token of a rent ; but I do not find that 
this is applicable to prose. We shall 
see that though his amendments in this 
work arc for the better, there is nothi'^g 
of the pannus assuhes ; the texture is 
uniform ; and indeed, what hjid been 
there at first, is very seldom unfit to 
have remained. 

Various Readings^ in the Life of Cowlky 

" All -future votaries of ] that -may hereafter 
pant for solitude. 

“ To conceive and execute the [agitation or 
perception] fains and the flcasures of other 
minds. 

‘'The wide effulgence of [the blazing] a 
summer noon.” 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives 
a distinct and animated narrative of 
public affairs in that variegated period, 
with strong yet nice touches of character ; 
and having a fair opportunity to displAy 
his political principles, does it with an 
unqualified manly confidence, and satis- 
fies his readers how nobly he might have 
executed a TorynHistory of his country. 

So easy is his style in t]^esc Lives, that 
I do not recollect more than three 

1 The life of Shef|k1d (Duke of Buckingham- 
shire). B. Boswell htad just previously recorded 
a very similar observation on alterations in prose. 

3 The original reading is enclo^d in crotchets, 
and the present one is printed in italics. B. 


uncommon o^ learned words; one, whcii 
giving an account of the approach of 
Waller’s mortal disease^ he says, “he 
found his legs grow tumid by using 
thesexpression his legs swelled^ he would 
have avoided this ; and there would have 
been no impropriety in its being followed 
by the interesting question to his physi- 
cian, “ What that sivelling meant ? 
Another, when he mentions that Pope 
had emitted proposals ; when published^ 
or issued^ would have laeen more readily 
understood ; and a third, when he calls 
Orrery and Dr. Delany, writers both 
undoubtedly veracious ; when true^ 
honesty or faithful^ might have been 
used. Yet, it must be owned, that none 
of these are hard or too big words ; that 
custom would make them seem as easy 
as any others ; and that a language is 
richer and capable of more beauty of 
expression, by having a greater variety of 
synonyms. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of 
poetry for the awful subjects of our holy 
religion, though I do not entirely agree 
with him, has all the merit of originality, 
with uncommon force and reasoning. 

Various Readings in the Life <i^Waller. 

''Consented to [the insertion of their names] 
their mun nomination. 

“[After] paying a fine of ten thousand pound.s. 

“Congratulating Charle.s the Second on his 
[coronation] recovered right. 

“ He that has flattery ready for all whom the 
vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt, must 
be [confessed to degrade his powers] scorned as 
a prostituted mind, 

“The characters by which Waller intended to 
distinguish his writings are [elegance] sfrightti- 
ness and dignity. 

“ Blossoms to be valued only as they [fetch] 
foretell fruits. 

“ Imtages such as^ the superficies of nature 
[easily] readily supplies. 

“ [His] Some applications [are sometimes] may 
he thought too remote and unconsequential. 

“ His images are [sometimes confused] not 
always distinct. ” 

Against his Life of I^ilton, the 
hounds of Whiggism have opened in full 
cry. But of Milton’s great excellence as 
a poet, where shall we find .such a 
blazon as by the hand of Johnson ? I 
shall select only the following passage 
concerning “ Paradise Lost : ’* 
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“ Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper Milton surveyed the silent progress 
of hiswonci and marked his reputation stealing 
its way in a kspd of subterraneous current, 
through fear and silence. , 1 cannot but conceive 
him cum and confident, little disappointed^ not 
at all dejected, reljnng on his own merit with 
steady consciousness, and waiting without im- 
patience, the vicissitudes of opinion, and the im- 
partiality of a future generation. '* 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be 
considered as one of the warmest zealots 
of The Revolution Society itself, allows, 
that ** Johnson has spoken in the highest 
terms of the abilities of that great poet, 
and has bestowed on his principal 
poetical compositions the most honour- 
able encomiums.*’^ j 

That a man, who venerated the Church 
and Monarchy as Johnson did, should 
speak with a just abhorrence of Milton 
as a politician, or rather as a daring foe 
to good polity, was surely to be ejected ; 
and to those who censure him, I would 
recommend his commentary on Milton's 
celebrated complaint of his situation, 
when by the lenity of Charles the Second, 
“a lenity of which (as Johnson well 
observes) the world has had perhaps no 
other example, he, who had written in 
justification of the murder of his Sove- 
reign, was safe under an Act of Oblivion'' 

No sooner is he safe than he finds himself in 
danger, falUn cn evil days and evil tongues t 
witn darkness and suiih dangers compassed 
round. This darkness, had his eyes been better 
employed, had undoubtedly deserved compas- 
sion 'i but to add the mention of danger, was un- 
grateful and unjust. He was fallen^ indeed,^ on 
evi! days; the time was come in which rencides 
could no longer boast their wickedness. ^iBut of 
evil tongues toe Milton to complain, required im- 
pudence at least equal to hLs other powers; 
Milton, whose warmest advocates must allow, 
that he never spared any asperity of reproach, or 
brutality of insolence.” 


1 See An Essay on the Life^ Character, and 
IVritings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, London, 1787 ; 
which IS very well written, making a proper 
allowance for the democratical bigotry of its 
author : whom I cannot however but admire^ for 
his liberality in speaking thus of my illustrious 
friend. ** He possessed extraordinary powers of 
understanding, which were much cultivated by 
study, and still more by meditation and reflec 
tion. ^ His memory was remarkably retentive, his 
imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his judg- 
ment keen and penetrating. He had a strong 
sense of the importance of religion ; his piety was 
sincere, aud sometimes ardent ^and his zeal for 


1 have, indeed, often wondered how 
Milton, '*an acrimonious and surly 
republican,'* — man who in his domes- 
tic relations was so severe and^'arbitrary," 
and whose head was filled with the 
hardest and most dismal tenets of 
Calvinism, should have been such a 
Qoet ; should not only have written with 
sublimity, but with beauty, and even 
gaiety ; should have exquisitely painted 
the sweetest sensations of which our 
nature is capable ; imaged the delicate rap- 
qires of connubial love ; nay, seemed to be 
animated with all the spirit of revelry. 
It is a proof that in the^uman mind the 
departments of judgment and imagina- 
tion, perception and temper, may Some- 
times be divided by strong partitions , 
and that the light and shade in the same 
character may be kept so distinct as never 
to be blended.® 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took 
occasion tO maintain his own and the 
general opinion of the excellence of 
rhyme over blank verse, in English 
|>oetry ; and quotes this apposite illustra- 
tion of it by an ingenious critic,” that it 
seems to be verse only to the eye,^ The 
gentleman whom he thus characterises, 
is (as he told Mr* Seward) Mr. Lock, of 
Norbury Park in Surrey, whose know- 
ledge and taste in the fine arts ig, univers- 
ally celebrated ; with whose elegance of 
manners the writer of the present work 
has felt himself much impressed, and to 
whose virtues a common friend, who has 
the interests of virtue was often manifested in bis 
conversation and his writings. The same energy 
which was displayed in his literary productions 
was exhibited also in his convention, which was 
various, striking, and instructive; and perhaps 
no man ever equalled him for nervous and 
pointed repartees. His Dictionary, his moral 
Essays, and his productions in polite literature, 
\k 11 convey useful instruction, and elegant enter- 
tainment, as long as the language in which they 
are written shallbe understood/' B. 

3 Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he 
felt nothing of those cheerful sensations which he 
has described : that on theQi topics it is the poet, 
and not the man, that writes. B. 

8 One of the mist natural instances of the effect 
of blank verse occurred to the late Earl of Hope- 
toun. His Lordship observed one of his shepherds 
poring in the fields upon MHton's Paradise Lost; 
and having asked him what book it was, the man 
answered, '* An't please your Lordship, this is a 
very odd sort of an author ; be world fain rhyme, 
but cannot get at if/* B. 
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known him long and is not much 
addicted to flattery, gives the highest 
testimony.^ 

Various Readings in the Life 0/* Milton. 

** I cannot find apy meaning but this which [his 
most bigoted advocates] even kindness and rev- 
erence can give. ii 

** [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so 
much, and praised so few. 

“ A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 
'*Let me not be censured for this digression, 
as [contracted] pedantic or pan*^ox:cal. 

“ Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we 
had to learn was how to [obtain and communicrKe 
happiness] do good ^nd avoid evil. 

''Its elegance [wno can exhibit?] is less attain- 
able:' 

MS 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon 
the masterly execution of the l.ife of 
Dryden, which we have seen (p. 380) 
was one of Johnson’s literary projects at 
an early period, and which it is remark- 
able, that after desisting frodi it, from a 
supposed scantiness of materials, he 
should, at an advanced age, have ex- 
hibited so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against 
the illiberal attacks upon him, as if his 
embracing the Roman Catholic com- 
munion had been a time-serving measure, 
is a piece of reasoning at once able and 
candid. 1 Indeed, Dryden himself, in his 
“ Hind and Panther,’’ hath given such a 
picture of his mind, that they who know 
the anxiety for repose as to the awful 
subject of our state beyond the grave, 
though they may think his opinion ill- 
founded, must think charitably of his 
sentiment : 

"But, gracious God, how well dost thou 
provide 

For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abjrss of liglR, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 

O f teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 
And search no farther than thsrself reveal'd ; 
But Her alone for my director take. 

Whom thou hast*fromis'd never to forsake. 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain 
desires; 

My manhood long misled by wand’ring fires, 
Follow’d false lights ; and when their glimpse 
was gone, 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her 
own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. j 


Good life be now my task: my doubts are 
done ; ^ 

What more could shock my faith than Three 
in One ? " I 

iSn drawing Dryden’s character, John- 
son has given, though I suppose uninten- 
tionally, some touches of his own. 
Thus : 

" The power that predominated in his intellec- 
tual operations was rather strong re^n than 
quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that 
were presented, he studied rather than felt ; and 
produced sentiments not such as Nature enforces, 
but meditation supplies. With the simple and 
elemental passions as they spring ^parate in the 
mind, he seems not much acquainted. He is, 
therefore, with all his variety of excellence, not 
often pathetic; and had so little sensibility of 
the power of effusions purely natural, that he did 
not esteem them in others.’ 

It may indeed be observed, that in 
all the numerous writings of Johnson, 
whether in prose or verse, and even in 
his tragedy, of which the subject is the 
distress of an unfortunate princess, there 
is not a single passage that ever drew a 
tear. 

Various Readings in the Life Dryden, 

" The reason of this general persual, Addison 
has attempted to [And in] derive from the delight 
which the mind feels in the investigation of 
secrets. 

" His l^est actions are but [convenient] inability 
of wickedness. 

" When once he had engaged himself in dispu- 
tation, [matter] thoughts flowed in on either side. 

*• The ab^sof an un-ideal [emptiness] vacate;!'. 

" These, like [many other harlots,] the harlots 
of other men^ had his love though not his appro- 
bation. 

" He [sometimes displays] descends to display 
his knowledge with pedantic ostentation. ^ 

" French words which [were then used in] had 
then crept into conversation. ” 

The Life of Pope was written by 
Johnson con amore, both from the early 
possession which that writer had taken of 
his mind, and from the pleasure which 
he must have felt, in for ever silencing all 
attempts to lessen his poetical fame, by 
demonstrating his excellence, and pro- 

1 It may be found interesting to compare the 
sentiments expressed in these hoes with those of 
Newman’s famous hymn, LecuU kimily lights 
«S-»c. 
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houncing the following triumphant eulo- 
gium : — 

“After all this, ^ it is surely superfluous to 
answer the question that has once been asked, 
whether Pope was a poet? otherwise that! by 
asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is 
poetnr to be found ? To circumscribe poetry by 
a definition, will only shew the narrowness of the 
definer ; though a definition which shall exclude 
Pope, will not easily be made. Let us look 
round upon the present time, and back upon the 
past ; let us inquire to whom the voice of man- 
kind has decreed the wreath of poetry *, let their 
productions be examined, and their claims stated, 
and the pretensions of Pope will be no more dis- 
puted.” 

I remember once to have heard John- 
son say, “ Sir, a thousand years may 
elapse before there shall appear another 
man with a power of versification equal 
to that of Pope.’* That power must 
undoubtedly be allowed its due share in 
enhancing the value of his captivating 
composition, 

Johnson who had done liberal justice 
to Warburton in his edition of Shake- 
speare, which was published during the 
life of that powerful writer, with still 
greater liberality took an opportunity, in 
the Life of Pope, of paying the tribute 
due to him when he was no longer in 
“high place,” but numbered with the 
dead. ^ 

lOf Johnson’s conduct towards Warburton, a 
very honourable notice is taken by the editor of 
Tracis by JVarburion anti a Warburtonian^ not 
admitted into the Collection of their respective 
Works. After an able and “fond, though not 
undistinguishing," consideration of Warburton’s 
character, he says: “In two immortal works 
ohnson has stood forth in the foremost rank of 
is admirers, hy the testimony of such a^ man, 
impertinence must be abashed, and malignity 
itself must be softened. Of literary merit, John- 
son, as we all know, was a sagacious, but a most 
severe judge. Such w'as his discernment, that 
he pierced into the most secret springs of human 
actions; and such was his integrity, that he 
always weighed the moral characters of his fellow- 
creatures, in the ‘ balance of the sanctuary. ' He 
was too courageous to propitiate a rival, and too 
roud to truckle to a superior. Warburton he 
new, as I know^im,and as every man of sense and 
virtue would wish to lie known, — 1 mean, both 
from his own writings, and from the writings of 
those who dissented from his principles, or who 
envied his reputation. Hut, as to favours, he had 
never received or asked any from the Bishop of 
Gloucester -, and if my memory fails me not, he 
had seen him only once, when they met almost 
without design, conversed witfloyt much effort, | 


It seems strange, that two such men as 
Johnson and Warburton, who lived in the 
same age and country, should not only 
not have been in any degree of intimacy, 
but been almost personally unacquainted. 
But such instances, though we must 
wonder at them, are not**rare. If I am 
ipghtly informed, after a careful inquiry, 
they never met but once, which was at 
the house of Mrs. French, in London, 
well known for her elegant assemblies, 
and bringing cr-ninent characters together. 
Xhe interview proved to be mutually 
agreeable. 

I am well in formed, ^that Warburton 
said of Johnson, “I admire him, but I 
cannot bear his .style : ” and that Jbhn- 
son being told of this, said, “That is 
exactly my case as to him.” The 

a«d parted without any luting impre.ssion of 
hatred or affection. Yet, with all the ardour of 
sympathetic genius, Johnson had done that 
spontaneously and ably, which, by ^me writers, 
had been before attempted injudiciously ana 
which, by others, from whom more successful 
attempts might have been expected, has not 
hitherto been done at all. He spoke well of 
Warburton, without insulting those whom^ War- 
burton despised. He suppressed not the imper- 
fections of this extraordinary man, while he 
endeavoured to do justice to his numerous and 
transcendental excellences. He defended him 
when living, amidst the clamours of his enemies ; 
and praised him when dead, amidst the silence of 
his friends." Having availed myself of this 
editor’s eulogy on my departed friend, for which 
1 warmly thank him, let me not suffer the lustre 
of his reputation, honestly acquired by profound 
learning and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished 
by a charge of illiberality. He has been accused 
of invidiously dragging again into light certain 
writing.s of a person respectable by his talents, 
his learning, his station, and his age, which were 
published a great many years ago, and have since. 
It is said, been silently given up by their author. 
But when it is considered that these writings were 
not sins of youth but deliberate works of one well- 
advanced in life, overflowing at once with flattery 
to U great man of great interest in the Church, 
and with unjust and acrimonious abuse of two 
men of eminent merit ; and that, though it would 
have been unreasonable to expect a humiliating 
recantation, no apology whatever has been ms^e 
in the cool of the eveniniV*for the oppressive 
fervour of the heat of the day ; no .slight relenting 
indication has app&red in any note, or any corner 
of later publications ; is it not fair to understand 
him as superciliously persevering? When he 
allows the shafts to remain^h the wounds, and 
will not stretch forth a lenient-hand, is it wrong, 
is it not generous to become an indignant aven- 
ger? B, ^The editor was Dr. Parr, and the 
Warburtonian Bishop Hurd. Croker, 
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manner in which he expressed his admira- 
tion of the fertility of Warburton*s genius 
and of the variety of materials, was : 
•‘The table is always full, Sin He 
brines things from the north, and the 
south, and from every quarter* In his 
‘Divine Legation,* you are always enter- 
tained. He carries you round and round j 
without carrying you forward to the 
point ; but then you have no wish to be 
carried forward.*' He said to the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, “ JVarburton is 
perhaps the last man who has written 
with a mind full of reading and reflection.” 

It is remarkalffe, that in the Life of 
Broome, Johnson takes notice of Dr. 
Warltirton using a mode of expression 
which he himself used, and that not 
seldom, to the great offence of those who 
did not know him. Having occasion to 
mention a note, stating the differenl^ 
parts which were executed by the associated 
translators of “ The Odysseyf** he says, 
“Dr. Warburton told me, in his warm 
langus^e, that he thought the relation 
given in the note a lie. The language is 
warm indeed ; and, I must own, cannot 
be justified in consistency with a decent 
regard to the established forms of 
speech.” Johnson had accustomed him- 
self to use the word /rV, to express a 
mistake qr an error in relation ; in short, 
when the thing was not so as told, 
though the relator did not fnean to 
deceive. When he thought there was 
intentional falsehood in the relator, his 
expression was, “ He lies and he knows 
he /i>j.** 

Speaking of Pope's not having been 
known to excel in conversation, Johnson 
observes that, “Traditional memory 
retains no sallies of raillery, or sentences 
of observation ; nothing either pointed 
or solid, wise or merry ; and that one 
apophthegm only is recorded.’* In this 
respect Pope differed widely from John- 
son, whose conve||ation was, perhaps, 
more admirable than even^ his writings, 
however excellent. Mr.* Wilkes has, 
however, favoured me with one repartee 
of Pope, of wh^ Johnson was not 
informed. Johnson, after justly censur- 
ing him for having “nursed in his mind a 
foolish disesteem of kings,” tells us, “yet 


a little regard $hewn him by the Prince of 
Wales melted his obduracy ; and he had 
not much to say when he was asked by his 
Royal Highness, how ne could love a 
prince, while he disliked kings The 
answer which Pope made, was, “The 
young lion is harmless, and even playful ; 
but when his claws are full grown he 
becomes cruel, dreadful, and mischievous.'* 

But althouprh we have no collection 
of Pope's sayings, it is not therefore to 
be concluded, that he was not agreeable 
in social intercourse ; for Johnson has 
been heard to say, that “the happiest 
conversation is that of which nothing is 
distinctly remembered, but a general 
effect of pleasing impression.** The late 
Lord Somerville,^ who saw much of 
great and brilliant life, told me, that he 
had dined in company with Pope, and 
that after dinner the little man^ as he 
called him, drank his bottle of Burgundy, 
and was exceedingly gay and enter- 
taining. 

I cannot withhold from my great friend 
a censure of at least culpable inattention, 
to a nobleman, who, it has been shewn, 
behaved to him with uncommon polite- 
ness. He says, “Except Lord Bathurst, 
none of Pope's noble friends were such 
as that a good man would wish to have 
his intimacy with them known to pos- 
terity.” This will not apply to Lord 
Mansfield, who was not ennobled in 
Pope's lifetime ; but Johnson should 
have recollected, that Lord Marchmont 
was one of those noble friends. He 
includes his Lordship along with Lord 
Bolingbroke, in a charge of neglect of 
the papers which Pope left by his will ; 
when in truth, as I myself pointed out to 

1 Let me here express my grateful remembrance 
of Lord Somerville's kindness to me, at a very 
early period. He was the first person of high 
rank that took particular notice of me in the way 
most flattering to a young man fondly ambitious 
of being distinguished for his literary talents : and 
by the honour of his encouragement made me 
think well of myself, and aspire jto deserve it 
better. ^ He had a hapiw art of communicating 
his varied knowledge of the world, in short re- 
marks and anecdotes, with a quiet pleasant gravity 
that was exceedinely engaging. Never shall 1 
foiget the hours which I enjoyed with him at his 
apartments in the Royal Palace of Holyrood 
House, and at his seat near Edinburgh, which he 
himself had formed With an elegant taste. B. 
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him, before he wrote that poet’s life, the 
papers were “ committed to the sole care 
and judgment oi Lord Bolingbroke, unless 
he (Lord Bolinfebroke) shall not survive 
me ; ” so that Lord Marchmont ha^ no 
concern whatever with them. After the 
first edition of the Lives, Mr. Malone, 
whose love of justice is equal to his 
accuracy, made, in my hearing, the same 
remark to Johnson ; yet he omitted to 
correct the erroneous statement. These 
particulars I mention, in the belief that 
there was only forgetfulness in my 
friend ; but I owe this much to the Earl 
of Marchmont’s reputation, who, were 
there no other memorials, will be im- 
mortalized by that line of Pope, in the 
verses on his grotto : 

“And the bright flame was shot through 
Marchmont’s soul.” 

Various readings in the Life of Pope. 

“ [Somewhat free] sufficiently bold in his criti- 
cism. 

“ All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

“Strikes the imagination with far [more] 
greater force. 

“ It is [probably] certainly the noblest version 
of poetry which the world has ever seen. 

“Every sheet enabled him to write the next 
with [less trouble] more facility. 

“No man sympathizes with [vanity depressed] 
the sorrows of vanity, 

“It had been [crimin.alj /wj easily excused. 

“ When he [threatened to lay down] talked of 
laying down his pen. 

“ Society [is so named emphatically in oppo- 
sition to] politically regulated^ is a state contra- 
distinguished from a state of nature. 

“A fictitious life of z.i\izhs}xvd\ infatuated 
scholar. 

“ A foolish [contempt, disregard] disesteem 
of kin^s, 

“ His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows 
[were like those of other mortals] acted strongly 
upon his mind. 

“ Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to 
[accumulate] retain it. 

“A mind [excursive] active^ ambitious, and 
adventurous. 

“ In its [noblest] widest searches still longing 
to go forward. 

^ “ He wrote in such a manner as might expose 
him to few [neglects] hazards. 

“The [reasonableness] of my determin- 

ation. 

“A [favourite] delicious employment of the 
poets. 

“ More terrific and more powerful [beings] 
phaniomsytxitymi on the stormy ocean. 

“ The inventor of [those] this petty [beings] 
nation. 

“ The [mind] heart naturally loves truth." 


In the Life of Addison we find an un- 
pleasing account of his having lent Steele 
a hundred pounds, and ** reclaimed his 
loan by an execution.” lu the new 
edition of the Biographia Britannica^ 
the authenticity of this anecdote is denied. 
But Mr. Malone has obliged me with the 
jjbllowing note concerning it ; — 

“ Many persons having doubts concerning this 
fact, I applied to Dr. Johnson, to learn on what 
authority he asserted it. He told me,^ he had it 
from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, 
and who mentioned, that Steele told him the 
jjtory with tears in his eyes. — Ben Victor^ Dr. 
Johnson said, likewise informed him of this re- 
markable transaction, fron. the relation of Mr. 
Wilkes the comedian, who was also an intimate 
of Steele’s.^ — Rome in defence of Addison, have 
said, that ‘ the act was done with tfie good- 
natured view of rousing Steele, and^ correcting 
that profusion which always made him necessi- 
tous.’ — ‘If that were the case,’ said Johnson, 

‘ and that he only wanted to alarm Steele, he 
I, would afterwards have returned the money to 
his friend, which it is not pretended he did.’ — 
‘ This, too’ he added, ‘ might be retorted by an 
advocate foV Steele, who might allege, that he 
did not repay the loan intentionally^ merely to see 
whether Addison would be mean and ungener- 
ous enough to make use of legal process to recover 
it. But of such speculations there is no end : we 
cannot dive into the hearts of men ; but their 
actions are open to olxservatjon.’ 

■ •“ I then mentioned to him that .some people 
thought that Mr. Addison’s character was so pure, 
that the fact, though true, ought to have been sup- 

E ressed. He saw no reason for this. ‘ I f nothing 
ut the bright side of characters should be shewn, 
we should sit down in despondency, dnd think it 
utterly impossible to imitate them in any thing. 
The sacred writers (he observed) related the 
vicious as well as the virtuous actions of men ; 
which had this moral effect, that it kept mankind 
from despair, into which otherwise they would 
naturally fall, were they not supported by the 
recollection that others had offended like them- 
selves, and by penitence and amendment of life 
had been restored to the favour of Heaven.” £. 
M. March 15, 1782. 

The last paragraph of this note is of 
great importance ; and I request that my 
headers may consider it with particular 
attention. It will be afterwards referred 
to in this work. 

Various readings in Life of Addison. 

“ [But he wastfour first example] He was, how- 
ever, one of our earliest examples of correctness. 


1 The late Mr. Burke^^nformed me, in 1792, 
that Lady Dorothea Primrose, who died at a 
great age, I think in 1768. and had been well 
acquainted with Steele, told him the same story. 
Malone. 
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*' And [overlook] despise their masters. 

His instructions were such as the [state] 
character of his [own time] readers made [neces- 

proper. 

*'Iiis purift>se was to [diffuse] infuse literary 
curiosity by gentle and unsuspected conveyance 
[among] into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy. 

“ Framed rather for those that \yi\dti\ are learn- 
ing to write. 

Domestic [manners] scenes.** 

In hh life of Parnell, I wonder that 
Johnson omitted to insert an epitaph 
which he had long before composed for 
that amiable man, without ever writinjj 
it down, but which he was so good as, 
at my request, to flictate to me, by which 
means it has been preserved. 

“ Hie reguiescii Thomas Parnell, S.T.P. 

" Qui sacerdos paritcr et pocta, 

Utrasque partes ita implevit, 

Ut neque sacerdoti sua vitas poetae, 

Nec poetae sacerdotis sanctitas, deesset." 


P'arious readings in the Life of P KYcm.'UL. 

" About three years [after] afterwards. \ 

"[Did not much want] waj in no great need of 
improvement. 

"But his prosperity did not last long [was 
clouded with that which took away all his powers 
of enjoying either profit or pleasure, the death of 
his wife, whom he is said to have lamented with 
such sorrow, as hastened his end.j^ His end, 
whatever 5^as the cause, was now approaching. 

“ In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative^ 
as it is less airy, is less pleasing." 

In the life of Blackmork, we find 
that writer’s reputation generously cleared 
by Johnson from the cloud of prejudice 
which the malignity of contemporary 
wits had raised around it. In this spirit- 
ed exertion of justice, he has been 
imitated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his 
praise of the architecture of Vanbrugh. 

We trace Johnson’s own character ift 
his observations on Blackmore’s “ mag- 
nanimity as an author.” — “ The incessant 
attacks of his enemies, whether serious or 
merry, are never ^scovered to have dis- 

1 1 should have thought thatTohnson, who had 
felt the severe affliction from which Parnell never 
recovered, would ha^^ preserved this passage. 
B. A reference to the Life might have shown 
Boswell that Johnson did preserve the sense of it 
in another passage, and also the reason of this 
alteration. 


turbed his quiet, or to have lessened his 
confidence in himself.” Johnson, I re- 
collect, once told me, lathing heartily, 
that he understood it had been said of 
him* “ He appears not to feel ; but 
when he is alone, depend upon it, he 
suffers sadly, I am as certain as I can 
be of any man’s real sentiments, that he 
enjoyed the perpetual shower of little 
hostile arrows as evidences of his fame. 


Various readings in the Life of Blackmore. 

" To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the 
cause of virtue. 

" He likewise [established] enforced the truth 
of Revelation. 

"[Kindness] benevolence was ashamed to 
favour. 

" His practice, which was once [very extensive] 
invidiously^ great. 

"There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful 
name [of] which he has not [shewn] taught his 
tvader how [it is to be opposed] to oppose. 

" Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

"[He \/xQ\xi\ but produced a work of 

a different kind. 

" At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

" Faults which many tongues [were desirous] 
would have made haste to publish. 

" But though he [had not] could not boast of 
much critical knowledge. 

" He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

" Or had ever elated his [mind] w/Vrri/j born to 
that ideal perfection which every [mind] genius 
born to excel is condemned always to pursue and 
never overtake. 

"The [first great] fundamental principle of 
wisdom and of virtue." 


Various readings in the Life of Philips. 

" His dreadful [rival] antai^onist Pope. 

" They [have not often much] are not loeuled 
with thought. 

"In his translation from Pindar, he [will not 
be denied to have reached] found the art of 
reaching eX\. the obscurity of the Theban bard.'^ 


Various readings in the Life of Congreve. 

"Congreve’s conversation must surely have 
been at least eaually pleasing with his writings.^ 

" It apparently [requires] presupposes a fami- 
liar knowledge of many characters. 

** Reciprocation of [similes] conceits. 

*' The dialogue is quick and [various] spark* 
ling. 

" Love for Love ; a comedv [more drawn from 
life] nearer alliance to life. 

" ’The general character of his miscellanies, is 
that they shew little wit and [no] little virtue. 

"[Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire re- 
quisite for the highor species of lyric poetry." 
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Variotu reiutings in the Li/ee/TiCKELL, 

[Longed] long wished to peruse it. 

** At the [accession] arrival of King George. 

“ Fiction [unimturally] unskilfully^ ^ com- 
pounded of Grecian deities and Gothic fairies." 


Various readings in the Life of Akenside. 

** For [another] a different purpose. 

“ [A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal. 

[Something which] what he called and 
thought liberty. 

" A [favourer of innovation] lover of contradic- 
tion. 

“ Warburton's [censure] objections. 

‘ * His rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

" Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friend- 
ship." 1 


In the life of Lyttelton, Johnson 
seems to have been not favourably dis- 
posed towards that nobleman. Mrs. 
'fhrale suggests that he was offended by 
Molly Aston's preference of his Lordship 
to him.^ I can by no means join in the 
censure bestowed by Johnson on his 
Lordship, whom he calls “poor Lyttel- 
ton,” for returning thanks to the Critical 
Reviewers, for having “kindly com- 
mended” his ** Dialogues of the Dead'' 

1 There is a passage in Johnson’s criticism on 
Akenside's Odes which may be commend^ to 
our reviewers : “To examine such compositions 
singly, cannot be required ; they have doubtless 
brighter and darker parts : but, when once they 
are found to be generally dull, all further labour 
may be spared ; for to what use can the work be 
criticised that will not be read? ” 

I^t not my readers smile to think oHohnson’s 
being a candidate for female favour ; Mr. Peter 
Garnck assured me, .that he was told by a lady, 
that in her opinion Johnson was “ a very seduc- 
ing man." Disadvantages of person and manner 
may be forgotten, where intellectual pleasure is 
communicated to a susceptible mind ; and that 
Johnson was capable of feeling the most delicate 
and disinterested attachment, appears from the 
following letter which is published oy Mrs. Thrale, 
with some others to the same person, of which the 
excellence is not so apparent. to miss boothby. 
Januaiy, 1775. Dearest Madam,— Though 
1 am afraid your illness leaves you little leisure for 
the reception of airy civilities, yet I cannot forbear 
to pay you mv conmtulations on the new year; and 
to declare my wishes that your years to come nmy 
be many and happy. In this wish, indeed, 1 in- 
clude myself, who have none but you on whom 
my heart reposes ; yet surely I wish your good, 
even though your situation were such as should 

S ermit you to communicate no gratifications to, 
ear^t, dearest Madam, your, &c., Sam John- 
son.” B. ^ 


Such “acknowledgments,” says my friend, 
“ never can be proper, since they must 
be paid either for flattery or for justice.” 
In my opinion, the most upright man, 
who has been tried on a false accusation, 
may, when he is acquitted, make a bow to 
his jury. And when those, who are so 
much the arbiters of literary merit, as in 
a considerable degree to influence the 
public opinion, review an author’s work 
placido lumine^ when I am afraid man- 
kind in genial are better pleased with 
severity, he may surely express a grateful 
tense of their civility. 


Various readings in the Life of Lyttelton. 

“ He solaced [himself] his grief by writing a 
long poem to her memory. 

“The production rather [of a mind that means 
well than thinks vigorously] <2/* leisure 

dhan of study ^ rather effusions than composi- 
tions. 

“ His last literary [vrorli] production. 

“[Found fine way] undertook to persuade.” 


As the introduction to his critical ex- 
amination of the genius and writings of 
Young, he did Mr. Herbert Croft, then 
a Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, now a 
clergyman, the honour to adopt a life 
of Young written by that gentleman, who 
was the friend of Dr. Young’s son, and 
wished to vindicate him from some very 
erroneous remarks to his prejudice. Mr. 
Croft’s performance was subjected to the 
revision of Dr. Johnson, as appears from 
the following note to Mr. John Nichols : 

“ This life of Dr. Voting was written by a 
friend of his son. What is crossed with black is 
expunged by the author, what is crossed with red 
is expuneed by me. If you find anything more 
that can oe well omitted, I shall not be sorry to 
see it yet shorter.” Gent. Mag. iv. zo. 

' It has always appeared to me to have 
a considerable share of merit, and to dis- 
play a pretty successful imitation of 
Johnson’s style. When I mentioned this 
to a very eminent •tiferary character 
[Burke], he exposed me vehemently ex- 
claiming, “No, no, it is not a good 
imitation of Johnson : it has all his pomp 
without his force ; iHias all the nodosi- 
ties of the oak without its strength.” 
This was an image so happy, that one 
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might have thought he would have been upon the excellent works of Young, he 
satisfied wj^th it ; but he was not. And allows them the high maise to which 
setting his mind again to work, he added, they are justly entitled. ^ The Universal 
with exquisite felicity, “It has all the sayshe, “ is indeed a very great 

contortions of the sibyl, without the performance, — his distichs have the 
inspiration.” ^ weight of solid sentiment, and his points 

Mr. Croft very properly guards n't the sharpness of resistless truth.” 
against supposing that Young was a But I was most anxious concerning 
gloomy man ; and mentions, that “His Johnson^s decision upon “ Night 
parish was indebted to the good -humour Thoughts,” which I esteem as a mass 
of the author of the * Night thoughts ' for of the grandest and richest poetry that 
an Assembly and a Bowling-Green.” A human genius has ever produced: and 
letter from a noble foreigner is quoted, was delighted to find this character of 
in which he is s^Sd to have been “very that work: “In his ‘Night Thoughts,” 
pleasant in conversation.” he has exhibited a very wide display of 

Langton, who frequently visited original poetry, variegated with deep 
him, informs me, that there was an air reflection and striking allusions : a 
of benevolence in his manner, but that wilderness of thought, in which the 
he could obtain from him less information fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every 
than he had hoped to receive from one* hue and of every odour. This is one of 
who had lived so much in intercourse the few poems in which blank verse could 
with the brightest men of wh*«ft has been not be changed for rhyme but with dis- 
called the Augustan age of England ; and advantage.” And afterwards : “ Partic- 
that he shewed a degree of eager curiosity ular lines are not to be regarded ; the 
concerning the common occurrences that power is in the whole ; and in the whole 
were then passing, which appeared some- there is a magnificence like that ascribed 
what remarkable in a man of such to Chinese plantation, the magnificence 
intellectual stores, of such an advanced of vast extent and endless diversity.” 
age, and who had retired from life with But there is in this poem not only all 
declared disappointment in his expecta- that Johnson so well brings in view, but 
tions. a power of the pathetic beyond almost 

An instance at once of his pensive turn any example that I have seen. He who 
of mind, and his cheerfulness of temj^er, does not feel his nerves shaken, and his 
appeared in a little story which he him- heart pierced by many passages in this 
self told to Mr. Langton, when they were extraordinary work, particularly by that 
walking in his garden : “ Here,” said he, most affecting one, which describes the 
“ I had put a handsome sun-dial, with this gradual torment suffered by the contem- 
inscription, Eheu fugaces ! which (speak- plation of an object of affectionate 
ing with a smile) was sadly verified, for attachment visibly and certainly decaying 
by the next morning my dial had been into dissolution, must be of a hard and 
carried off.” ^ obstinate frame.* 

It gives me much pleasure to observe. To all the other excellences of ‘Night 
that however Johnson may have casually Thoughts * let me add the great and 
talked^ yet when he sits, as “an ardent peculiar one, that they contain not only 
judge zealous to his trust, giving sentence ” the noblest sentiments of virtue, and con- 
templations on immortality, but the 
1 The late Mr. James Ralph^told Lord Mac- Christian Sacrifice^ the Divine Propitia- 
artney, that he passed .-in evening with Dr. Young Hon^ with all its interesting circumstances, 
at Lord Melcombe’s (then Mr. Doddington) at 
Hammersmith. The Doctor happening to go out 

into the garden, Mif Doddington observed to 3 Dr. Hill has pointed out that this reference is 
him, on his return, that it was a dreadful night, to the death of Narcissa in the third of the Night 
as in truth it was. there being a violent storm of Thoughts. While Boswell was engaged on nis 
rain and wind. ‘‘ No, Sir/' replied the Doctor, great work his wif& was dying of consumption in 
" it is a very fine night, THE LQRP is abroad." 1 '* the rieid north.' She was dead nearly two 
B, ' years before the Life was published. 
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and consolations to “a wounded spirit,” 
solemnly and ]^oetically displayed in such 
imagery and language, as cannot fail to 
exalt,' animate, and soothe the truly pk>us. 
No l^ok whatever can be recommended 
to young persons, with better hopes of 
seasoning their minds with vital religion^ 
than “Young’s Night Thoughts.” 

In the life of Swift, it appears to me 
that Johnson had a certain degree of 
prejudice against that extraordinary man, 
of which I have elsewhere had occasion 
to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan imputed 
it to a supposed apprehension in Johnson, 
that Swift had not been sufficiently active 
in obtaining for him an Irish degree when 
it was solicited (see p. 41), but of this 
there was not sufficient evidence ; and 
let me not presume to charge Johnson 
with injustice, because he did not think 
so highly of the writings of this author 
as I have done from my youth upwards. 
Yet that he had an unfavourable bias is 
evident, were it only from that passage in 
which he speaks of Swift’s practice of 
saving, as, “first ridiculous and at last 
detestable ; ” and yet after some exam- 
ination of circumstances, finds himself 
obliged to own that, “ It will perhaps 
appear that he only liked one mode of 
expense better than another, and saved 
merely that he might have something to 
give.’^ 

One observation which Johnson makes 
in Swift’s life, should be often incul- 
cated : 

** It may be justly supposed, that there was in 
his conversation what appears so frequently in his 
letters, an affectation of familiarity^ with the 
great, an ambition of momentary equality, sought 
and enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies 
which custom has established as the barriera 
between one order of society and another. This 
transgression of regularity was by himself and his 
admirers termed greatness of soul ; but a great 
mind disdains to hold anything by courtesy, and 
therefore never usurps what a lawful claimant may 
take^ away. He that encroaches on another's 
dignity, puts kimself in his power ; he is either 
repellra with helpless indignity, or endured by 
clemency and condescension.*' 

Various readings in the Life <3^ Swift. 

“Charity maybe persuaded to think that it 
might be written by a man of fit peculiar [opinions] 
fharacter^ withbut ill intention? 


“ He did not [disown] deny it. ^ 

. “ [To] by whose kindness it is not unlikely 
that he was [indebted for] adx>anced to his bene- 
fices. 

“[With] this purpose he had recourse to 
Mr. Harley. 

“Sharpe, whom he [represents] describes as 
'the harmless tooL of others' hate.' 
f “ Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] 
doubtful. 

“ When [readers were not many] we were not 
yet a nation of readers. 

“ [Every man who] he that could say he knew 
him. 

“ Every man of known influence has so many 
5nore] petitions [than] which he [can] cannot 
grant, that he must necessarily offend more 
than he [can gratify] gratiftes. 

“ Ecclesiastical [preferments] benefices. 

" Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 

“[As a writer] In his works he has given very 
different specimens. 

“ On all common occasions he habitually [as- 
sumes] affects a style of [superiority] arrogance. 

“ By the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

“ That their merits filled the world [and] or 
that there was no [room for] hofe of more." 

I have not confined myself to the 
order of the “ Lives,” in making my few 
remarks. Indeed a different order is 
observed in the original publication, and 
in the collection of Johnson’s Works. 
And should it be objected, that many of 
my various readings are inconsiderable, 
those who make an objection will be 
pleased to consider, that such ^all par- 
ticulars are intended for those who are 
nicely critical in composition, to whom 
they will be an acceptable selection. 

“Spence’s Anecdotes,” which are fre- 
quently quoted and referred to in John- 
son’s “Lives of the Poets,” are in a 
manuscript collection, made by the 
Reverend Mr. Joseph Spence,^ containing 
a number of particulars concerning emin- 
ent men. To each anecdote is marked 
tile name of the person on whose authority 
it is mentioned. This valuable collection 
is the property of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who, upon the application of Sir Lucas 

1 The Rev. Joseph Spence, A.M., Rector, of 
Great Harwooo^'in Buckinghamshire, and Pre- 
bendary of Durham, died at Byfleet in Surrey, 
August ao, 1768. He was a Fellow of New Col- 
lie in Oxford, and held ^e office of Professor 
of Poetry in that University from 1728 to 1738. 
Malone. The Anecdotes were first published in 
1820 by Murray, with notes by Malone, and 
other editions have since been issura. See Quarts 
Rev. xxiii, 400. 
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Pepys, was pleased to permit it to be put 
into the hands of Dr. Johnson, who I am 
sorry to tAink made but an awkward 
return. “ Great assistance,” says he, 
•‘has. been given fne by Mr. Spence’s 
Collection, of which I consider the com- 
munication as a favour vforthy of public 
acknowledgment : ” but he has not owned 
to whom he was obliged ; so that the 
acknowledgment is unappropriated to his 
Grace. 

While the world in general was filled 
with admiration of Johnson’s “ Lives df 
the Poets, ” ther(? were narrow circles in 
which prejudice and resentment were 
fosteftd, and from which attacks of differ- 
ent sorts issued against him.i By some 
violent Whigs he was arraigned of injus- 
tice to Milton ; by some Cambridge men 
of depreciating Gray ; and his expressing 
with a dignified freedom what he really 
thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave 
offence to some of the friends of that 
nobleman, and particularly produced a 
declaration of war against him from Mrs. 
Montagu, the^ ingenious Essayist on 
Shakespeare, between whom and his 
Lordship a commerce of reciprocal com- 
pliments had long been carried on. In 
this war the smallest powers in alliance 
with hinj were of course led to engage, 
at least on the defensive, and thus 1 for 
one, was excluded from the enjoyment of 
“A Feast for Reason,” such as Mr. 
Cumberland has described, with a keen, 
yet just and delicate pen, in his “ Ob- 
server.” These minute inconveniences 
gave not the least disturbance to Johnson. 
He nobly said, when I talked to him of 
the feeble, though shrill outcry which had 
been raised : “ Sir, I considered myself 
as entrusted with a certain portion of 
truth. I have given my opinion sincerely ; 
let them shew where they think me 
wrong.” 

While my frie^ is thus contemplated 

1 From this disreputable clffts, I except an in- 
genious, though not satisfactory defence of Ham- 
mond, which 1 did not see till lately, by the 
favour of its author, my amiable friend,^ the Rev- 
erend Mr. Bevill, vmo published it without his 
name. Itisajuvenileperformance, but elegantly 
written, with classical enthusiasm of sentiment, 
and yet with a becoming modesty, and great 
respect for Dr. Johnson. B. 


in the splendour derived from his last and 
perhaps most admirable work, I introduce 
nim with peculiar propriifty as the corre- 
spondent of Warren Hastings ! a 
man whose regard reflects dignity even 
upon Johnson ; a man the extent of 
whose abilities was equal to that of his 
power ; and who, by those who are 
fortunate enough to know him in private 
life, is admired for his literature and taste, 
and beloved for the candour, moderation, 
and mildness of his character. Were I 
capable of paying a suitable tribute of 
admiration to him, I should certainly not 
withhold it at a moment* when it is not 
possible that I should be suspected of 
being an interested flatterer. But how 
weak would be my voice after that of the 
millions whom he govenied. His con- 
descending and obliging compliance with 
my solicitation, I with humble gratitude 
acknowledge : and while by publishing 
his letter to me, accompanying the valu- 
able communication, I do eminent honour 
to my great friend, I shall entirely 
disregard any invidious suggestions, that 
as I in some degree participate in the 
honour, I have, at the same time, the 
gratification of my own vanity in view. 

"to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Park Lane, Dec. z, 1790. 

‘Sir, 

" 1 HAVE been fortunately spared the trouble- 
some suspense of a long search, to which in per- 
formance of my promise 1 had devoted this 
morning, by lighting upon the objects of it among 
the first papers that I laid my hands on : my 
veneration for your great and good friend. Dr. 
Johnson, and the pride, or I hope something of a 
better .sentiment, which 1 indulge in pos.sessing 
such memorials of his goodwill towards me, 
having induced me to bind them in a parcel con- 
taining other select papers, and labelled with the 
titles appertaining to them. They consist but of 
three letters which 1 believe were all that I ever 
received from Dr. Johnson. Of these, one which 
was written in quadruplicate, under the different 
dates of its re.spective di^tches, has already 
been made, public, but not from any communica- 
tion of mine. This, however, I •have joined to 
the rest ; and have now the pleasure of sending 
them to you for the use to which you informed 
me it was your desire to destine them. 

" My promise was pledged with the condition. 


2 January, 1791* B. Hastings’s trial was now 
just entering onlts third year. 
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that if the letters were found to Contain any thing 
which should render them improper for the pub- 
lic eye, you would dispense with the performance 
of it. You will h#ire the goodness, I am sure, to 
pardon my recalling this stipulation to your re- 
collection, as I shall be loath to appear negligent 
of that obligation which is always implied in an 
epistolary confidence. In the reservation of that 
right I have read them over with the most scru- 
pulous attention, but have not seen in them the 
slightest cause on that ground to withhold them 
from you. But, thou^ not on that, yet on 
another ground 1 own I feel a little, yet but a 
little, reluctance to part with them ; I mean on 
that of my own credit, which 1 fear will suffer by 
the information conveyed by them, that I was 
early in the possession of such valuable instruc- 
tions for the beneficial employment of the in- 
fluence of my late station, and (as it may seem) 
have so little availed myself of them. Whether 
I could, if it were necessary, defend myself 
against such an imputation, it little concerns the 
world to know. I look only to the effect which 
these relics may produce, considered as evidences 
of the virtues of their author : and believing that 
they will be found to display an uncommon 
warmth of private friendship, and a mind^ ever 
attentive to the improvement and extension of 
useful knowledge, and solicitous for the interests 
of mankind, I can cheerfully submit to the little 
sacrifice of my own fame, to contribute to the 
illustration of so great and venerable a character. 
They cannot be better applied, for that end, than 
by being entrusted to your hands. Allow me, 
with this offering, to infer from it a proof of the 
very great esteem with which 1 have the honour 
to profe.ss myself, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

"Warren Hastings. 

P.S, At some future time, and when you 
have no farther occasion for these papers, 1 shall 
be obliged to you if you will return them." 


The last of the three letters thus graci- 
ously put into my hands, and which has 
already appeared in public, belongs to 
this year ; but I shall previously insert 
the first two in the order of their dates. 
They altogether form a grand group in 
my biographical picture. 

"to the honourable warren HASTINGS, 
ESQ. 

"Sir, 

"Though I have had but little personal 
knowledge of you, I have had enough to make 
me wish for more ; and though it be now a long 
time since 1 was honoured by your visit, 1 had 
too much pleasve from it to forget it. By those 
whom we delight to remember, we are unwilling 
to be forgotten ; and therefore 1 cannot omit this 
opportunity of reviving myself in your memory 
by a letter which you will receive from the hands 
of my friend Mr. Chambers ; ^ a man whose 

y Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of his 
Majesty’s judges in India. B, 


purity of manners and vigour of mind are sufficient 
to make every thing welcome that he brings. 

** That this is my only reason for writing, will be 
too apparent by the uselessness of my letter to 
any other purpose. ^ 1 have no questions to ask ; 
not that I want curiosity^fter either the ancient 
or present state of regions, in which have been 
seen all the power and splendoftr of wide-extended 
empire ; and whic;?’., as by some grant of natural 
superiority, supply the rest of the world with 
almost all that pride desires, and luxury enjoys. 
But my knowledge of them is^ too scanty to 
furnish me with proper topics of inquiry ; 1 can 
only wish for information ; and hope that a mind 
comprehensive Ifxe yours will find leisure amidst 
t|fe cares of your important station, to inquire 
into many subjects of which the European world 
either thinks not at all or tf.anks with deficient 
intelligence and uncertain conjecture. 1 shall 
hope, that he who once intended to increafp the 
learning of his country by the introduction of the 
Persian language,*^ will examine nicely the tradi- 
tions and histories of the East ; that he will 
survey the wonders of its ancient edifices, and 
trace the vestiges of its ruined cities ; and that, 
a*: his return, we shall knowjthe arts and opinions 
of a race of men, from whom very little has been 
hitherto derived. 

"You, Sir, nave no need of being told by me, 
how much may be added by your attention and 
patronage to experimental knowledge and natural 
history. There are arts of manufacture practised 
in the countries in which you preside, which are 
yet very imperfectly known here, either to 
artificers or philosophers. Of the natural pro- 
ductions, animate and inanimate, we yet have so 
little intelligence, that our books are filled, 1 fear, 
with conjectures about things which an Indian 
peasant knows by his senses. 

" Many of those things my first wish Js to see ; 
my second to know, by such accounts as a man 
like you will be able to give. 

" As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I 
have likewise no such access to ^reat men as can 
enable me to send you any political information. 
Of the agitations of an unsettled Government, 
and the struggles of a feeble Ministry, care is 
doubtle.ss taken to give you more exact accounts 
than 1 can obtain. If you are inclined to interest 
yourself much in public transactions it is no mis- 
fortune to you to oe distant from them. 

" That literature is not totally forsaking us, and 
that your favourite language is not neglected, 
will aj^ar from the book,S which I should have 
pleased myself more with sending, if I could have 
presented it bound ; but time was wanting. I 
oeg, however, Sir, that you will accept it from a 
man very desirous of your regard ; and that if 
you think me able to gratify you by any thing 
more important you will enlpioy me. 

"1 am now going to take leave, perhaps a 
very lon^ leave, of my dear Mr. Chambers. 
That he is g^oing to live where you govern, may 
justly alle'^te the regard of parting; and the 
hope of seeing both him andt^ou again, which 1 


8 See Macaulay’s Essays^ ed. 1884, iii. w. 
* (Sir W.] Jones’s Pgrnan Grammar. R. 
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un not willing to mingle with doubt, must at 

E resent comfort, as it can. Sir, your most 
umble serv:|pt, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

" March 30, 1774* ’* 


"to the same. 

" Sir, 

" Being informed that by the departure of a 
ship, there is now an opportunity of writing to 
Bengal, I am unwilling to slip out of your memory 
bv my own negligence, and therefore take the 
liberty of reminding you of existence, by 
sending you a book which is not yet made public. 

" I have lately visited a region less remote, and 
less illustrious than india, which afforded some 
occasions for speculfcion ; what has occurred to 
me 1 have put into the volume, " Journey to the 
Wester Islands of Scotland,” of which 1 beg 
your acceptance. 

" Men in your station seldom have presents 
totally disinterested ; my book is received, let 
me now make my request. 

" There is. Sir, somewhere within your govern- 
ment, a young adventurer, one Chaunce^ 
Lawrence, whose father is one of my oldest friends. 
Be pleased to shew the young man frhat counte- 
nance is fit, whether he wants to be restrained 
by your authority, or encouraged by your favour. 
His father is now President of the College of 
Physicians, a man venerable^ for his knowledge, 
and more venerable for his virtue. 

" 1 wish you a prosperous government, a safe 
return, and a long enjoyment of plenty and tran- 
quillity. I am. Sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, "Sam. Johnson. 

"London, Dec. 20, 1774.” 


" TO the same. 

Jan. 9, 1781. 

" Sir, 

" Amidst the importance and multiplicity of 
affairs in which your great office engag^ you, 1 
take the liberty of recalling your attention for a 
moment to literature, and will not prolong the 
interruption by an apology which your character 
makes needless. 

" Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long 
esteemed in the India House, after having trans- 
lated Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. How well 
he is qualified for bis undertaking he has already 
shewn. He is desirous. Sir, of your favour in 
promoting his proposals, and flatters me by sup- 
posing that my testimony may advance his 
interest. i 


" It is a new thing for a c}erk of the India 
House to translate poets it is new for a 
Governor of Bengal tJ%>atroni.se learning. That 
he may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that 
learning may flouri^ under your protection, is 
the wish of. Sir, your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.” 


I wrote to him in February, complain- 
ing of having been troubled by a recur- 
rence of the perplexing question of liberty 


and necessity ; — and mentioning that 
I hoped soon to meet him again in 
London. 


"to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I HOi'En you had got rid of all this hypo- 
crisy of misery. What have you to do with 
liberty and necessity? Or what more than to 
hold your tongue about it? Do not doubt but 
I shall be most heartily glad to see you here again, 
for I love every part about you but your affecta- 
tion of'distress. 

" 1 have at last finished my I.ives, and have 
laid up for you a load of copy, all out of order, so 
that it will amuse you a long time to set it right 
Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as. 
happy as we can. We will go again to the Mitre, 
and -talk old times over. I am, dear Sir, 
yours affectionately, "Sam. Johnson. 

" March 14, 1781.” 


On Monday, March 19 , 1 arrived in Lon- 
don, and on Tuesday the 20th met him 
in Fleet Street, walking, or rather indeed 
moving, along ; for his peculiar march is 
thus described in a very just and pic- 
turesque manner in a short Life ^ of him 
published very soon after his death : — 
“ When he walked the streets, what with 
the constant roll of his head, and the 
concomitant motion of his body, he 
appeared to make his way by that 
motion, independent of his feet.” That 
he was often much stared at while he 
advanced in this manner, may easily be 
believed ; but it was not safe to make 
sport of one so robust as he was. Mr. 
Langton saw him one day, in a fit of 
absence, by a sudden start, drive the load 
off a porter’s back, and walk forward 
briskly without being conscious of what he 
had done. The porter was very angry 
but stood still, and eyed the huge figure 

1 Published by Kearsley, with this wcll-chosen 
motto : 

" From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one : 

And, to add greater honours to j^is age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing 
Heaven.’* Shakespeare. B. 

Dr. Hill calls the quotation “a patched-up one.” 
But, with the exception of Heaven for God^ 
which may be Boswell’s mistake in transcribing, 
the words are quite correct. They are from the 
beginning and the* end of Griffith’s defence of 
Wolsey to Katherine, Henry F///. iv. a. 
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with much earnestness, tilt he was satis- 
fied that his wisest course was to be 
quiet and take ip his burden again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street ^fter 
a long separation, was a pleasing surprise 
to us both. He stepped aside with me 
into Falcon Court, and made kind in- 
quiries about my family, and as we were 
in a hurry going different ways, I pro- 
mised to call on him next day ; he said he 
was engaged to go out in the morning. 
“Early, Sir?” said I. JOHNSON: 
“ Why, Sir, a London morning does not 
go with the sun.” 

I waited on him next evening, and he 
gave me a great portion of his original 
manuscript of his “ Lives of the Poets,” 
which he had preserved for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. 
Thrale, that he was now very ill, and 
had removed, I suppose by the solicita- 
tion of Mrs. Thrale, to a house in 
Grosvenor Square. I was sorry to see 
him sadly changed in his appearance. 

He told me I might now hfive the 
pleasure to see Dr. Johnson drink wine 
again, for he had lately returned to it. 
When I mentioned this to Johnson, he 
said, “ I drink it now sometimes, but 
not socially.” The first evening that I 
was with him at Thrale's I observed he 
poured a large quantity of it into a glass, 
and swallowed it greedily. Every thing 
about his character and manners was 
forcible and violent ; there never was 
any moderation ; many a day did he fast, 
many a year did he refrain from wine ; 
but when he did eat, it was voraciously ; 
when he did dnnk wine, it was copiously. 
He could practise abstinence, but not 
temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and 1 had a dispute, 
whether Shakespeare or Milton had 
drawn the most admirable picture of a 
man.^ 1 was for Shakespeare ; Mrs. 

1 Shakespeare makes Hamlet thus describe his 
father : 

“ See what a grace was seated on this brow : 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself. 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury 

New-ligjhted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem t 5 ^t his seal. 

To give the world assurance ofS man." 


Thrale for Milton ; and after a fair hear* 
ing, Johnson decided for my opinion, 

I told him of one of Mr. Bftrke's play- 
ful sallies upon Dean Marlay : ® “I 
don’t like the De&nery of Ferns^ it 
sounds so like a bamn title.” — “Dr. 
fleath should Kiave it ; ” said I. Johnson 
laughed, and, condescending to trifle in 
the same mode of conceit, suggested Dr. 
Moss, 

He said, “JVIrs. Montague has dropped 
me. Now, 5?ir, there are people whom 
ine should like very well to drop, but 
would not wish to be A-opped by.’ He 
certainly was vain of the society of ladies, 
and could make himself very agr<!tjablc 
to them, when he chose it ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds agreed with me that he could. 
Mr. Gibbon, with his usual sneer, con- 
troverted it, perhaps in resentment of 
Johnson’s having talked with some disgust 
of his ugliness, which one would think a 
philosopher would not mind. Dean 
Marlay wittily observed, “A lady may 
be vain, when she can turn a wolf-dog 
into a lap-dog.” 

The election for Ayrshire, my own 
county, was this spring tried upon a 
petition before a Committee of the 
I House of Commons. I was one of the 
I counsel for the sitting mem^^er, and 
I took the liberty of previously stating 
different points to Johnson, who never 
failed to see them clearly, and to supply 
me with some good hints. He dictated 
to me the following note upon the regis- 
tration of deeds : 

** All laws are made for the convenience of the 
community ; what is legally done should he 
legally recorded, that the state of things may be 
known, and that wherever evidence is requisite, 
evidence may be had. For this reason, the obli- 
gation to frame and establish a legal register is 
enforced by a legal penalty, which penalty is the 


Milton thus portrays our first parent, Adam : 

“His fair large front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.” 
B. 

3 Dr. Richard Marlay^ afterwards Lord Bishop 
of Waterford, a very amiable, benevolent, and^in- 

f enious man. He was chosen a member of the 
.ITERARY Club in 1777, and died in Dublin, 
July 2, x 8 o 2 , in bis 75th year. Mal^, 
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want of that perfection and ^enitude of right 
which a register would give. Thence it follows, 
that this is iy>t an objection merely legal ; for the 
reason on which the law stands lieing equitable, 
makes it an equitable objection.” 

“This,” saidhe “you must enlarge on, 
when speaking to the Ctinmittee. Yoij 
must not argue there, as if you were 
arguing in the schools ; close reasoning 
will not fix their attention ; you must say 
the same thing over and pver again, in 
different words. If you say it but once, 
they miss it in a moment of inattentioft. 
It is unjust, Sii?to censure lawyers for 
multiplying words, when they argue ; it 
is oilen necessary for them to multiply 
words.” 

Ilis notion of the duty of a member of 
Parliament sitting upon an election-com- 
mittee was very high ; and when he wrs 
told of a gentleman upon one of those 
committees, who read the ^newspapers 
part of the time and slept the rest, while 
the merits of a vote were examined by 
the counsel ; and as an excuse, when 
challenged by the chairman for such 
behaviour, bluntly answered, “I had 
made up my mind upon that case — 
Johnson, with an indignant contempt, 
said, “ If he was such a rogue as to make 
up his raind upon a case without hearing 
it, he should not have been such a fool as 
to tell it.” — “I think,” said Mr. Dudley 
Long, now North, “ the Doctor has pretty 
plainly made him out to be both rogue 
and fool.” 

Johnson’s profound reverence for the 
hierarchy made him expect from bishops 
the highest degree of decorum ; he was 
offended even at their going to taverns : 
“A bishop,” said he, “has nothing to 
do at a tippling-house. It is [not indeed 
immoral in him to go to a tavern ; 
neither would it be immoral in him to 
whip a top in Grosvenor Square : but if 
he did, I hope thft boys would fall upon 
him, and apply the whip to him. There 
are gradations in conduct ; there is 
morality, — decency,— propriety. None 
of these should \m violated by a bishop. 
A bishop should not go to a house where 
he may meet a young fellow leading out 
a wench.” Boswell : “ But, Sir, every 
tavern does not admit women.” John- 


son : “ Depend upon it. Sir, any tavern 
will admit a well-dressed man and a well- 
dressed woman ; they I9ill not perhaps 
admit a woman whom they see every 
nignt walking by their door in the street. 
But a well-dressed man may lead in a 
well-dressed woman to any tavern in 
London. Taverns sell meat and drink, 
and will sell them to any body who can 
eat and can drink. You may as well 
say, that a mercer will not sell silks to a 
woman of the town. ” 

He also disapproved of bishops going 
to routs, at least of their staying at them 
longer than their presence commanded 
respect. He mentioned a particular 
bishop. “Poh!” said Mrs. Thrale, 
“ the Bishop of [St. Asaph] is never 
minded at a rout.” Boswell : “ When 
a bishop places himself in a situation 
where he has no distinct character, and 
is of no consequence, he degrades the 
dignity of his order.” Johnson: “Mr. 
Boswell, Madam, has said it as correctly 
as it could be.” 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of 
the Church that Johnson required a 
particular decorum and delicacy of be- 
haviour; he justly considered that the 
clergy, as persons set apart for the 
sacred office of serving at the altar, and 
impressing the minds of men with the 
awful concerns of a future state, should 
be somewhat more serious than the 
generality of mankind, and have a 
suitable composure of manners. A due 
sense of the dignity of their profession, 
independent of higher motives, will ever 
prevent them from losing their distinc- 
tion in an indiscriminate sociality ; and 
did such as affect this, know how much 
it lessens them in the eyes of those whom 
they think to please by it, they would 
feel themselves much mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend Bcauclerk, 
were once together in company with 
several clergymen, who thought that they 
should appear to advantage by assuming 
the lax jollity of men of the world ; 
which, as it may be observed in similar 
cases, they carried to noisy excess. 
Johnson, who they expected would be 
entertained, saS grave and silent for some 
time ; at las?, turning to Beauclerk, he 
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said, by no means in a wiiisper, “This 
mehriment of parsons is mighty oifen< 
sive.’* 

Even the dress of a clergyman sho^ild 
be in character, and nothing can be 
more despicable than conceited attempts 
at avoiding the appearance of the clerical 
order ; attempts, which are as ineffectual 
as they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now 
Bishop of London, in his excellent charge 
when presiding over the diocese of 
Chester, justly animadverts upon this 
subject ; and observes of a reverend fop, 
that he “ can be but half a heauf 

Addison, in “The Spectator,*’ has given 
us a fine portrait of a clergyman, who is 
supposed to be a member of his Club ; 
and Johnson has exhibited a model, in 
the character of Mr. Mudge (p. 126), 
which has escaped the collectors of his 
works, but which he owned to me, and 
which indeed he shewed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at the time when it was written. 
It bears the genuine marks of Johnson’s 
best manner, and is as follows : 

“ The Reverend Mr. Zackartah Mudge, Preb- 
endary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew’s in 
Plymouth ; a man equally eminent for his virtues 
and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion 
and reverenced as a pastor. He had the general 
curiosity to which no kind of knowledge is in- 
diflferent or superfluous ; and that general benev- 
olence by which no order of men is hated or 

principles both of^ thought and action 
were great and comprehensive. By a solicitous 
examination of objections, and judicious com- 
parison of opposite arguments, he attained 
what inquiiy never gives but to industry and per- 
.spicuity, a firm and unshaken settlement of con- 
viction. But his firmness was without asperity ; 
for, knowing with how much difficulty truth was 
sometimes found, he did not wonder that many 
missed it. 

The general course of his life was determined 
by his profession ; he studied the sacred volumes 
in the original l^guages ; with what diligence 
and success, his Notes upon the Psalms give 
suflicient evidence. He once endeavoured to add 
the knowledge of Arabic to that of Hebrew ; but 
finding his thoughts too much diverted from 
other studies, softer some time desisted from his 
purpoM. 

“His discharge of parochial duties was exemp- 
lary. How his sermons were composed, may be 
learned from the excellent volume which he has 
given to the public ; but how they were delivered, 
can be known only to those that heard them ; for 
as he appeared in the pulpit, words will noteasily 
desCTibe him. His deliveiV, though uiicon- 
9trained, was not negligent, ara^hough forcible 


despised 

‘^His 


was not turbulent ; disdaining anxious nicety of 
emphasis, and laboured artifice of action, it capti- 
vated the hearer by its natural dignify, it roused 
the sluggish, and nxed the volatile, and detained 
the mind upon the subject without directing it to 
the ^aker. 

“ The grandeur and solemmty of the preacher 
did not intrude unnn his geireral behaviour ; at 

S ie table of his fnflhds he was a companion com- 
unicative and attentive^ of unaffected manners, 
of manly cheerfulness, willing to please and easy 
to be pleased. His acquaintance was universally 
solicited, and his presence obstructed no enjoy- 
ment which reljgion did not forbid. Though 
studious he was popular; though argumentative 
he was modest ; though inflexible he was candid : 
and though metaphyseal yet orthodox.” 1 

On Friday, March 30, I dined with 
him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, witff' the 
Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley 
Stewart, Mr. Eliot of Port Eliot, Mr. 
Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton ; 
%.most agreeable day, of which I regret 
that every circumstance is not preserved ; 
but it is unreasonable to require such a 
multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter 
Harte (see p. 215) had travelled, talked 
to us of his “ Hi.story of Gustavus Adol- 
phus,” which he said was a very good 
book in the German translation. John- 
son : “ Harte was excessively vain. He 
put copies of his book in manuscript into 
the hand of Lord Chesterfield apd Lord 
Granville, that they might revise it. 
Now how absurd was it to suppose that 
two such noblemen would revise so big 
a manuscript. Poor man 1 he left Lon- 
don the day of the publication of his 
book that he might be out of the 
way^ of the great praise he was to 
receive ; and he was ashamed to return, 
when he found how ill his book had 
succeeded. It was unlucky in coming 
out on the same day with Robertson^ 
•History of Scotland.’ His husbandly, 
however, is good.” Boswell: “So 
he was fitter for that than for heroic 
history : he did well v^^en he turned his 
sword into a ploughshare.” 

Mr. Eliot motioned a curious liquor 
peculiar to his country, which the Com- 

1 London Chronicle^ May 2, 1760. This re- 
spectable man is there mentioned to have died on 
the ^ of April, that year, at Cofflect, the seat 
of Thomas Veale, Esq., on his way to London. 
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ish fishermen drink. They call it maho- 
gany ; and it is made of two parts gin, 
and one part treacle, well ^aten to- 
gether, 1 begged to have some of it 
made, which was done with proper skill 
by Mr. Eliot. I thought it very good 
liquor ; and said it was a counterpart of 
what is called Athol f^rridge in the 
Highlanils of Scotland, which is a mix^ 
ture of whisky and honey. Johnson 
said, That must be a better liquor than 
the Cornish, for both its component parts 
are better.” He also observed, Maho- 
gany must be a modern name ; for it is nOt 
long since the wtod called mahogany was 
known in this country.” 1 mentioned 
his stale of liquors : — claret for boys, — 
port for men, — brandy for heroes. 
“ Then,” said Mr. Burke, “let me have 
claret : I love to be a boy ; to have the 
careless gaiety of boyish days.” John- 
son : “1 should drink claret too, if it 
would give me that ; but it dpes not : it 
neither makes boys men, nor men boys. 
You’ll be drowned by it before it has 
any effect upon you.” 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous para- 
graph in the newspapers, that Dr. John- 
son was learning to dance of Vestris. 
Lord Charlemont, wishing to excite him 
to talk, proposed in a whisper that he 
should J)e asked whether it was true. 
“ Shall I ask him?” said his Lordship. 
We were, by a great majority, clear for 
the experiment. Upon which his Lord- 
ship very gravely, and with a courteous 
air, said, “ Pray, Sir, is it true that you 
are taking lessons of Vestris ?” This was 
risking a good deal, and required the 
boldness of a General of Irish Volunteers 
to make the attempt. Johnson was at 
first startled, and in some heat answered, 
** How can your Lordship ask so sim- 
ple a question?” But immediately te- 
covering himself, whether from unwilling- 
ness to be deceived, or to appear 
deceived, or whether from real good 
humour, he kepi up the joke : “ Nay, 
but if anybody were to athswer the para- 
graph, and contradict it, I’d have a reply, 
and would say, that he who contradicted 
it was no frienAither to Vestris or me. 
For why should not Dr. Johnson add to 
his other powers a littk corporeal agility ? 


Socrates learnt to dance at an advanced 
age, and Cato learnt Greek at an advanced 
age. Then it might proceed to say, that 
this Johnson, not conterjt with dancing 
on the ground, might dance on the rope ; 
and they might introduce the elephant 
dancing on the rope. A nobleman [first 
Viscount Grimston] wrote a play 
called * Love in a Hollow Tree. ’ He found 
out that it was a bad one, and therefore 
wished to buy up all the copies, and burn 
them. The Duchess of Marlborough 
had kept one ; and when he was against 
her at an election, she had a new edition 
of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a 
frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a 
rope ; to shew, that his Lordship’s 
writing comedy was as awkward as an 
elephant dancing on a rope.” 

On Sunday, April i, I dined with him 
at Mr. Thralc’s, with Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerk and Mr. Perkins [p. 279], who had 
the superintendence of Mr. Thrale’s 
brewery, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appear- 
ance of a gentleman of ancient family, well 
advanced in life. He wore his own white 
hair in a bag of goodly size, a black vel- 
vet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, 
and very rich laced ruffles ; which Mrs. 
Thrale said were old fashioned, but which, 
for that reason, I thought the more 
respectable, more like a Tory ; yet Sir 
Philip was then in Opposition in Parlia- 
ment. “ Ah, Sir,'* said Johnson, 
“ancient ruffles and modern principles 
do not agree.” Sir Philip defended the 
Opposition to the American war ably and 
with temper, and I joined him. He said 
the majority of the nation was against 
the Ministry. Johnson : “ /, Sir, am 
against the Ministry ; but it is for having 
too little of that, of which Opposition 
thinks they have too much. Were I 
minister, if any man wagged his finger 
against me, he should be turned out ; 
for that which it is in the power of 
Government to give at pleasure to one or 
to another, should be giver? to the sup- 
porters of Government. If you ^ will not 
oppose at the expense of losing your 
place, your opposition will not be honest, 
you will feel no serious grievance ; and 
the present opposition is only a contest 
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to cet what others have. ^ Sir Robert 
Walpole acted as I woulU do. As to 
the American war, the sense ol the nation 
is with the Miliistry. The majority of 
those who can understand is with it ; ^he 
majority of those who can only hear^ is 
against it ; iind as those who can only 
hear are more numerous than those who 
can understand, and Opposition is always 
loudest, a majority of the rabble will be 
for Opposition.*’ 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us : 
but the truth in my opinion was, that 
those who could understand the best were 
against the American war, as almost 
every man now is, when the question has 
been coolly considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. 
Dudley Long, (now North). Johnson : 
“Nay, my dear lady, don’t talk so. 
Mr. Long’s character is very short. It is 
nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man 
of genteel appearance, and that is all.^ 
I know nobody who blasts by praise as 
you do : for whenever there is exaggerated 
praise, everybody is set against a charac- 
ter. They are provoked to attack it. 
Now, there is Pepys you praised that 
man with such disproportion, that I was 
incited to lessen him, perhaps more than 
he deserves. Ilis blood is upon your 
head. By the same principle, your malice 
defeats itself ; for your censure is too 
violent. And yet (looking to her with a 
leering smile) she is the first woman in 
the world, could she but restrain that 
wicked tongue of hers ; — she would be 

1 Here Johnson condescended to play upon the 
words and short. But little did he know 
that, owing to Mr. Long’s reserve in hisjpresence, 
he was talking thus of a gentleman distinguished 
amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of wit, 
one to whom 1 think the French expression, ft 
petilU d'esprit, is particularly suited. He has 

ratified me hy mentioning that he heard Dr. 
ohnson say, “ Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it 
would he a limh amputated.” B. 

2 William Weller Pepys, Esq., one of the 
Masters in the High Court of Chancery, and well 
known in polity circles. My acquaintance with 
him is not sufficient to enable me to speak of him 
from my ownjudgment. But I know that both 
at Eton and Oxford he was the intimate friend of 
the late Sir James Macdonald, the Marcellus 
of Scotland, whose extraordinary talents, 
learning, and virtues, will ever be remembered 
with admiration and regret. $. 


the only woman, could she but command 
that little whirligig.’* 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise 
I took the liberty to say, that*I thought 
there might be very high praise given to a 
known character which deserved it, and 
therefore it would not />e exaggerated. 
Thus, one mi^ut say of Mr. Edmund 
£urke, he is a very wonderful man. 
Johnson : “No, Sir, you would not be 
safe, if another man had a mind perverse- 
ly to contradict. He might answer, 

‘ Where is all the wonder ? Burke is, to 
bl;: sure, a man of uncommon abilities, 
with a great quantity ijf matter in his 
mind, and a great fluency of language in 
his mouth. But we are not to be stthmed 
and astonished by him. ’ So you see, Sir, 
even Burke would suffer, not from any 
fault of his own, but from your folly.** 

, Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman 
who had acquired a fortune of 4000/. a 
year in tradA, but was absolutely miserable 
because he could not talk in company ; 
so miserable, that he was impelled to la- 
ment his situation in the street to* * * * * 
whom he hates, and who he knows 
despises him. “I am a most unhappy 
man,** said he. “I am invited to con- 
versations. I go to conversations ; but, 
alas ! I have no conversation.** — ^John- 
son : “ Man commonly cannot be^ success- 
ful in different ways. This gentleman 
has spent, in getting 4000/. a year, the 
time in which he might have learnt to 
talk ; and now he cannot talk.** Mr. 
Perkins made a shrewd and droll remark : 
“If he had got his 4000/. a year as a 
mountebank, he might have learnt to talk 
at the same time that he was getting his 
fortune.** 

Some other gentlemen came in. The 
conversation concerning the person whose 
character Dr. Johnson had treated so 
slightingly, as he did not know his merit, 
was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, “You 
think so of him. Sir, l^cause he is quiet, 
and does not exert himself with force. 
You’ll be saying the same thing of Mr. 
* * * * * there, who sits as quiet — 
This was not well bred^: and Johnson did 
not let it pass without correction. “Nay, 
Madam, what right have you to talk thus ? 
Both Mr.* ***** and I have reason to 
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take it ill. You may talk of Mr. *♦***; 
but why do you make me do it. Have 
I said, anything against Mr.* * * * *? 
You have 'iei him, that 1 might shoot him : 
but I hgive not shot him.” 

One of the gentlemen said, he had seen 
three folio volumes of Dr, Johnson’s say- 
ings collected by me. “ must put you 
right. Sir,” said I ; “ for f am very exacft 
in authenticity. You could not see folio 
volumes, for I have none : you might 
hav» seen some in quarto and octavo. 
This is an inattention which one should 
guard against.” Johnson : “ Sir, it is 'a 
want of concern nbout veracity. He does 
not know that he saw any volumes. If 
he hi'd seen them he could have remem- 
bered their size.” 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargic to- 
day. I saw him again on Monday even- 
ing, at "which time he was not thought to 
be in immediate danger ; but early in the 
morning of Wednesday the t-th, he ex- 
pired. Johnson was in the house, and 
thus mentions the event ; “I felt almost 
the last flutter of his pulse, and looked for 
the last time upon the face that for fifteen 
years had never been turned upon me 
but with respect and benignity.” 
{Prayers and Meditations ^ p. 19 1 .) 
Upon that day there was a call of the 
Literary Club ; but Johnson apologised 
for his absence by the following note : — 

"Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and the other gentlemen will excuse 
his incompliance with the call, when they are 
told that Mr. Thrale died this morning. 

“ Wednesday.” 

Mr. Thrale’s death was a very essential 
loss to Johnson, who, although he did not 
foresee all that afterwards happened, was 
sufficiently convinced that the comforts 
which Mr. Thrale’s family afforded him 
would now in a great measure cease. He, 
however, continued to show a kind atten- 
tion to his widow and children as long as 
it was acceptable : Und he took upon him, 
with a very earnest concern, the office of 
one of his executors, the importance of 
which seemed greater than usual to him, 
from his circumstsffices having been always 
such, that he had scarcely any share in 
the real business of life. His friends of 


the Club were in hopes that Mr. Thrale 
might have m&de a liberal provision for 
him for his life, which, as Mr. Thrale left 
no son and a very large fortune, it would 
have been highly to his honour to have 
dorfe ;and, considering Dr. Johnson’s age, 
could not have been of long duration ; 
but he bequeathed him only two hundred 
pounds, which was the legacy given to 
each of his executors. 1 could not but 
be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson 
talk in a pompous manner of his new 
office, and particularly of the concerns of 
the brewery, which it was at last resolved 
should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very 
good story, which, if not precisely exact, 
is certainly characteristical : that when 
the sale of Thrale’s brewery was going 
forward, Johnson appeared bustling about, 
with an inkhorn and pen in his button- 
hole, like an exciseman ; and on being 
asked what he really considered to be the 
value of the property which was to be 
disposed of, answered, ** Wc are not here 
to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but 
the potentiality of growing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice.”^ 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to 
dine at a club, which, at his desire, had 
been lately formed at the Queen’s Arms 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. He told Mr. 
IIoolc that he wished to have a City 
Club, and asked him to collect one ; but, 
.said he, “ Don't let them be patriots,^* 
The company were to-day very sensible, 
well-behaved men. I have preserved 
only two particulars of his conversation. 
He said he was glad Lord George Gordon 
had escaped, rather than that a precedent 
should be established for hanging a man 
for constructive treason ; which, in con- 
sistency with his true, manly, constitu- 
tional Toryism, he considered would be 
a dangerous engine of arbitrary power. 
And upon its being mentioned that an 
opulent and very indolent Scotch noble- 
man, who totally resigned the manjige- 
ment of his affairs to a man of know- 
ledge and abilities, had cltiimed some 

i The brewery was sold to Barclay & Perkins 
for jCi35i<>oo. IVright. Baretti, in a MS^. note 
on the Piozzi Letters^ i. 369, says that in the 
two last years of Thrale’s life his brewery 
brought him >^30,000 a year net profit. Dr» Hill, 
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merit by saying, “ The next best thing to 
managing a man’s own affairs well, is 
being sensible of incapacity, and not 
attempting it, but having full confidence 
in one who can do it : ” Johnson : 
“ Nay, Sir, this is paltry. There is a 
middle course. Let a man give applica- 
tion, and depend upon it he will soon 
get above a despicable state of helpless- 
ness, and attain the power of acting for 
himselfi” 

On Saturday, April 7, I dined with 
him at Mr. Hoole’s with Governor 
Bouchier and Captain Orme, both of 
whom had been long in the East Indies ; 
and being men of good sense and ob- 
servation, were very entertaining. John- 
son defended the oriental regulation of 
different ceistes of men, which was 
objected to as totally destructive of the 
hopes of rising in society by persona] 
merit. He showed that there was a 
principle in it sufficiently plausible by 
analogy. ‘ * We see, said he, ‘ * in metals 
that there are different species; and so 
likewise in animals, though one species 
may not differ very widely from another, 
as in the species of dogs, — the cur, the 
spaniel, and the mastiff. The Brahmins 
are the mastiffs of mankind.” 

On Thursday, April 12, I dined with 
him at a bishop’s, where were Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Berenger, and some more 
company. He had dined the day before 
at another bishop’s. I have unfortunately 
recorded none of his conversation at the 
bishop’s where we dined together ; ^ but 
I have preserved his ingenious defence of 
his dining twice abroad in Passion Week ; 
a laxity, in which I am convinced he 
would not have indulged himself at the 
time when he wrote his solemn paper in 
“ The Rambler,” upon that awful season. 
It appeared to me, that by being much 
more in company, and enjoying more 
luxurious living, he had contracted a 
keener relish for pleasure, and was con- 
sequently less rigorous in his religious 
rites. This^he would not acknowledge ; 

1 Dr. Hill quotes a passage from Hannah 
More’s Memoirs (i. a 10) to show that the bishop 
was Dr. Shipley of St. Asaph, and the reason for 
Boswell’s having left the conversation unrecorded 
was that he was too drunk to psmember it. 


but he reasoned with admirable sophistry, 
as follows : " Why, Sir, a bishop’s calling 
company together in this week, is, to use 
the vulgar phrase, not the thing. But 
you must consider laxity is a bad^thing ; 
but preciseness is also» a bad thing ; and 
your general character nyiiy be more hurt 
by precisencss/than by dining with a 
hishop in Pa^ion Week. There might 
be a handle for reflection. It might be 
said, * He refuses to dine with a bishop 
in Passion Week, but was three Sundays 
absent from^ church.’” Boswell: 

Very true. Sir. But suppose a man to 
be uniformly of good qonduct, would it 
not be better that he should refuse to 
dine with a bishop in this week, aid so 
not encourage a bad practice by his 
example?” Johnson : “Why, Sir, you 
are to consider whether you might not do 
piore harm by lessening the influence of 
a bishop’s character by your disapproba- 
tion in re^Asing him, than by going to 
him.” 


“to MRS. LUCY VORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ Life is full of troubles. 1 have just lost my 
dear friend Thrale. 1 hope he is happy ; but 1 
have had a ^reat loss. 1 am otherwise pretty 
well. 1 require some care of myself, but that 
care is not ineffectual ; and when 1 am out of 
order, 1 think it often my own fault. « 

“ The spring is now making quick advances. 
As it is the season in which the whole world is en- 
livened and invigorated, 1 hope that both you and 
I shall partake of its benefits. My desire is to see 
Lichfield ; but being left executor to my friend, 
1 know not whether I can be spared ; but I will 
try, for it is now long since we saw one another, 
and how little we can promise ourselves many 
more interviews we are taught by hourly examples 
of mortality. Let us try to live so as that mor- 
tality may not be an evil. Write to me soon, my 
dearest ; your letters will give me great pleasure. 

“ I am .sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his 
bqx ; but by sending it to Mr. Matthias^ who 
very readily undertook its conveyance. 1 did the 
best I could, and perhaps before now he has it. 

“ Be so kind as to make my compliments to my 
friends ; 1 have a ^eat value for their kindness, 
and hope to enjw it befoi^ summer is past. Do 
write to me. I am, dearest love, your mo.st 
humble servant, ^ 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, April xa, 1781.” 


On Friday, April 13, being Good 
Friday, I went to St. Clement’s Church 
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with him as usual. There I saw again ! 
his old fellow-collegian, Edwards, to 
whom 1 s^id, “ I think. Sir, Dr. Johnson 
and you meet only at church.” — “Sir, 
said he^ “ it is the lyst i^Iace we can meet 
in, except heaven; and I hope we shall 
meet there too.** Dr. Jfhnson told me 
that there was very little ^Dmmunicatioii 
between Edwards and him, after their un- 
expected renewal of acquaintance. “But,** 
said he, smiling, “he met me once, and 
said, ‘ I am told you have \f ritten a very 
pretty book called ‘ * The Rambler. ** * I wo* 
unwilling that hq^hould leave the world 
in total darkness, and sent him a set.** 

Mi^ Berenger^ visited him to-day, and 
was very pleasing. We talked of an 
evening society for conversation at a 
house in town, of which we were all 
members, but of which Johnson said : 
“ It will never do. Sir. There is nothing^ 
served about there, neither tea, nor 
coffee, nor lemonade, nor anytning what- 
ever ; and depend upon it. Sir, a man 
docs not love to go to a place from 
whence he comes out exactly as he went 
in.** I endeavoured for argument’s sake, 
to maintain that men of learning and 
talents might have very good intellectual 
society, without the aid of any little 
gratifications of the senses. Berenger 
joined whh Johnson, and said, that with- 
out these any meeting would be dull and 
insipid. lie would therefore have all 
the slight refreshments; nay, it would 
not be amiss to have some cold meat, 
and a bottle of wine upon a sideboard. 
“Sir (said Johnson to me, with an air of 
triumph), Mr. Berenger knows the world. 
Every body loves to have good things 
furnished to them without any trouble. 

1 told Mrs. Thrale once, that as she did 
not choose to have card-tables, she should 
have a profusion of the best sweetmeats, 
and she would be sure to have company 
enough come to her.*’ I agreed with my 
illustrious friend u^n this subject ; for it 

1 Richard Berenger, Esq., many years Gentle- 
man of the Horse to his present Majesty, and 
author of Thf History and A rt of Horsemanship. 
Z77Z. Malone. Hai^h ULort^MefnoirstX. Z7s) 
has described him as “all chivalry, blank verse, 
and anecdote and Mrs. Piozzi^Anec. 
156), as Johnson’s “ standard of ideal elegance.*' 
Dr. Hill. 


has pleased Qod to make man a compo- 
site animal, and where there is nothing to 
refresh the body, the mii^ will languish. 

inday, April 15, being Easter 
Day, after solemn worship in St. Paul’s 
Church, I found him alone ; Dr. Scott, of 
the Commons, came in. He talked of 
its having been said, that Addison wrote 
some of his best papers in “ The 
Spectator,” when warm with wine. Dr. 
Johnson did not seem willing to admit 
this. Dr. Scott, as a confirmation of it, 
related, that Blackstone, a sober man, 
composed his “Commentaries” with a 
bottle of port before him ; and found his 
mind invigorated and supported in the 
fatigue of his great work by a temperate 
use of it. 

1 told him that, in a company where I 
had lately been, a desire was expressed 
to know his authority for the shocking 
story of Addison’s sending an execution 
into Steele’s house. “ Sir,” said he, “ it 
is generally known ; it is known to all who 
are acquainted with the literary history 
of that period : it is as well known, as 
that he wrote ‘Cato.’** Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan once defended Addison to me, 
by alleging that he did it in order to cover 
Steele*s goods from other creditors, who 
were going to seize them. 

We talked of the difference between 
the mode of education at Oxford and 
that in those colleges where instruction 
is chiefly conveyed by lectures. John- 
son : * ‘ Lectures were once useful ; but 
now, when all can read, and books are so 
numerous, lectures are unnecessary. If 
your attention fails, and you miss a part 
of the lecture, it is lost ; you cannot go 
back as you do upon a book. ” Dr. 
Scott agreed with him. “ But yet,” said 
I, “Dr. Scott, you yourself gave lectures 
at Oxford.*’* He smiled. “You 
laughed, then,” said I, “at those who 
came to you. ** 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards 
we went to dinner. Oilr company 
consisted of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, Mr. Allen, the 
printer, [Mr. Macbean] and Mrs. Hall, 
sister of the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, 

2 William Scott Stowell) was a tutor at 
University College for ten years. Dr. Hill. 
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and resembling him, as I <^thought, both 
in figure and manner. Johnson produced 
now, for the first time, some handsome 
silver salvers, which he told me he had 
bought fourteen years ago; so it «^as 
a great day. I was not a little amused by 
observing Allen perpetually struggling 
to talk in the manner of Johnson, like 
the little frog in the fable blowing himself 
up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robin 
Hood Society, which met every Sunday 
evening at Coachmakers* Hall, for free 
debate;^ and that the subject for this 
night was, the text which relates, with 
other miracles which happened at our 
Saviour’s death : “ And the graves were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many.” Mrs. Hdl said it was a very 
curious subject, and she should like to 
hear it discussed. Johnson (somewhat 
warmly) : ** One would not go to such a 
place to hear it, — one would not be seen 
in such a place,— to give countenance to 
such a meeting,” I, however, resolved 
that I would go. ** But, Sir,” said she, 
to Johnson, should like to hear 
discuss it.” He seemed reluctant to en- 
gage in it. She talked of the resurrection 
of the human race in general, and main- 
tained that we shall be raised with the same 
bodies. Johnson: **Nay, Madam, we 
see tluit It is not to be the same body ; 
for the Scripture uses the illustration of 
grain sown, and we know that the grain 
which grows is not the same with what 
is sown. You cannot suppose that we 
shall rise with a diseased body ; it is 
enough if there be such a sameness as to 
distinguish identity of person.” She 
seem^ desirous of knowing more, but 
he left the (question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions, he observed : A total 
disbelief of them is adverse to the opinion 
of the existence of the soul between death 
and the last day ; the question simply is, 
whether departed spints ever have the 

^ Dr. HUl refers to Prior's Lift of GoUsmith, 
s. 430 for an amusing story concerning this 
Soo^, of which Goldsinithjm once amember 
and* it 1 $ said,* Burke. 


power of making themselves perceptible 
to us : a man who thinks he has seen an 
apparition, can only be convjnced him- 
self ; his authority will not convince 
another ; and his co^^viction, if rational, 
must be founded on being told something 
which cannot fte knom but by super- 
natural means/^^ 

He mentioned a thing as not unfre- 
quent, of which 1 had never heard 
before, — being caiM, that is, hearing 
one’s name pionounced by the voice of a 
known person at a great distance, far 
beyond the possibility ^f being reached 
by any sound uttered by human organs. 
'*An acquaintance, on whose veraj:ity 1 
can depend, told me, that walking home 
one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard 
himself called from a wood by the voice 
of a brother who had gone to America ; 
hnd the next packet brought accounts of 
that broth^’s death.” Macbean asserted 
that this inexplicable calling was a thing 
very well known. Dr. Johnson said, that 
one day at Oxford, as he was turning the 
key of his chamber, he heard his mother 
distinctly call — Sam. She was then 
at Lichfield ; but nothing ensued. This 
phenomenon is, I think, as wonderful as 
any other mysterious fact, which many 
people are very slow to believe, or rather, 
indeed, reject with an obstinate con- 
tempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making 
a remark which escaped my attention, 
Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hall were both 
together striving to answer him. He 
grew angry, and called out loudly, ** Nay, 
when you both speak at once, it is intol- 
erable.” But decking himself, and 
softening, he said, **This one may say, 
though you are ladies.” Then he 
brightened into gay humour, and 
addressed them in the words of one of the 
songs in '*The Beggar’s Opera” : 

" But two at a time there%iio mortal can bear." 

“ What, Sir,” said I, “are you going to 
turn Captain Madieath?” There was 
something as pleasan^ ludicrous in this 
scene as can be imagined. The contrast 
between Macheath, Polly and Lucjr — 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson ; blind, peevish 
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Mrs. Williams ; and lean, lank, preach- 
ing Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

1 stole aciray to Coachmakers* Hall, and 
heard the diihcult text of which we had 
talked discussed jirith great decency, 
and some intelligence, by several 
speakers. Th^re was^Si difference of 
opinion as to the appearariee of ghosts iii 
modem times, though the arguments for 
it, supported by Mr. Addisoirs authority, 
preponderated. The immediate subject 
of debate was embarrassed *by the bodies 
of the saints having been said to rise, and 
by the question^hat became of them 
afterwards : — did they return again to 
their^raves? or were they translated to 
heaven 7 Only one evangelist mentions 
Ihe fact, (St. Matthew, xxvii. 52-3,) and 
the commentators whom 1 have looked 
at do not make the passage clear. Ther^ 
is, however, no occasion for our under- 
standing it farther, than to kj;iow that it 
was one of the extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of divine power, which accom- 
panied the most important event that 
ever happened. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him 
one of the happiest days that I remember 
to have enjoyed in the whole course of 
my life. Mrs. Garrick, whose grief for 
the loss of her husband was, 1 believe, 
as sincere as wounded affection and 
admiration could produce, had this day, 
for the first time since his death, a select 
party of his friends to dine with her. ^ The 
company was Miss Hannah More, who 
lived with her and whom she called her 
chaplain, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Burney, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We 
found ourselves very elegantly entertained 
at her house in the Adelphi, where I 
have passed many a pleasing hour wkh 
him who gladdened life.” She looked 
well, talked of her husband with com- 
. placency, and, while she cast her eyes on 
his portrait which Hhng over the chimney- 
piece, said, that “death* was now the 
most agreeable object to her.” The 
very semblance of David Garrick was 
cheering. Mr. fieauclerk, with happy 
propriety, inscribed under that fine 

1 Garrick had been dead a little more than two 
years. 


ortrait of hiiri, which by Lady Diana’s 
indness is now the property of my 
friend Mr. Langton, the following 
passage from his beloved Shakespeare : 

** —A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal : 

His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 

For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 

That aged years play truant at his tales 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse.” 

Love's Labour’s Lost, ii. z. 

Wc were all in fine spirits ; and I 
whispered to Mrs. Boscawen, “ 1 believe 
this is as much as can be made of life.” 
In addition to a splendid entertainment, 
we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which 
had a peculiar appropriate value. Sir 
Joshua, and Dr. Burney, and I, drank cor- 
dially of it to Dr. Johnson’s health ; and 
though he would not join us, he as cordially 
answered, “Gentlemen, I wish you all 
as well as you do me. ” 

The general effect of this day dwells 
upon my mind in fond remembrance ; 
but I do not find much conversation 
recorded. What I have preserved shall 
be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. 
Thomas Hollis, the strenuous Whig, who 
used to send over Europe presents of 
democratical books with their boards 
stamped with daggers and caps of 
Liberty. Mrs. Carter said, “ He was a 
bad man ; he used to talk uncharitably.” 
Johnson: “Poh! poh! Madam; who 
is the worse for being talked of uncharit- 
ably? Besides, he was a dull poor 
creature as ever lived : and I believe he 
would not have done harm to a man whom 
he knew to be of very opposite principles 
to his own. 1 remember once at the 
Society of Arts, when an advertisement 
was to be drawn up, he pointed me out 
as the man who could do it itesi. This, 
you will observe, was kindness to me. 1 
however slipped away and escaped it.” 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same 
person, “1 doubt he was an atheist.” 
Johnson: “1 don’t know that. He 
might perhaps ^lave become one, if he 
0 0 2 
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had had time to ripen. (Smiling. ) He recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe kept 
might have into an atheist.” his countenance with perfect steadiness, 

Sir Joshua H^ynolds praised Mudge's while Miss Hannah More slily hid her 
“ Sermons.” Johnson : “ Mudge’s * Ser- face behind a lady’s back who sat on the 
mons ’ are good, but not practical. ^He same settee with hec. His pride could 
grasps more sense than he can hold ; not bear that any expression of his should 
he takes more com than he can make excite ridiculej^when he did not intend 
into meal ; he opens a wide prospect, Ot ; he therefore resolved to assume and 
but it is so distant, it is indistinct. I exercise despotic power, glanced sternly 
love Blair’s * Sermons.’ Though the dog around, and called out in a strong tone, 
is a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian, and “Where’s the merriment?” Then col- 
every thing he should not be, I was the lecting hims£1f, and looking ^ awful, to 
first to praise them. Such was my make us feel how he could impose re- 
candour.” (Smiling.) Mrs. Boscawen : straint, and as it weiife searching his 
“ Such his ^reat merit, to get the better of mind for a still more ludicrous word, he 
all your prejudices.” Johnson: “Why, slowly pronounced, “I say the uupman 
Madam, let us compound the matter ; was fundamentally sensible ; ” as if he 
let us ascribe it to my candour, and his had said, hear this now, and laugh if you 
merit.” dare. We all sat composed as at a 

In the evening we had a large com- funeral. • 

pany in the drawing-room ; several ladies, * He and I walked away together ; we 
the Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Percy, Mr. stopped a [ittle while by the rails of the 
Chamberlayne of the Treasury, &c. &c. Adelphi, looking on the Thames, and I 
Somebody said, the life of a mere literary said to him with some emotion, that I 
man could not be vei^ entertaining, was now thinking of two friends we had 
Johnson : “ But it certainly may. Tms lost, who once lived in the buildings 
is a remark which has been made, and behind us, Beauclcrk and Garrick. **Ay, 
repeated, without justice; why should Sir,” said he, tenderly, “and two such 
the life of a literary man be less enter- friends as cannot be supplied. ” 
taining than the life of any other man? For some time after this day I did not 
Are there not as interesting varieties in see him very often, and of the conversa- 
such a life ? As a literary life it may be tion which I did enjoy I am soriy to find 
very entertaining.” Boswell : “ But it I have preserved but little. I was at 
must be better surely, when it is diversi- this time engaged in a variety of other 
fied with a little active variety — such as matters, which required exertion and 
his having gone to Jamaica ;—or — ^his assiduity, and necessarily occupied almost 
having gone to the Hebrides.” Johnson all my time. 

was not displeased at this. One day, having spoken very freely of 

Talking of a very respectable author, those who were then in power, he said to 
he told us a curious circumstance in his me, “ Between ourselves, Sir, 1 do not 
life, which was, that he had married a like to give Opposition the satisfaction of 
printer’s devil. Reynolds : ** A knowing how much 1 disapprove of the 

printer’s devil. Sir I Why, I thought a Ministry.” And when I mentioned that 
printer’s devil was a creature with a Mr. Burke had boasted how quiet the 
black face and in rags. ” Johnson ; “ Yes, nation was in George the Second’s reign. 
Sir. But I suppose he had her face when Whigs were in power, compared 
washed, and put clean clothes on her.” with the present reigfl^ when Tories gov- 
(Then looking very serious, and very emed : — “ WLy, Sir,” said he, “ you are 
earnest.) “And she did not disgrace him ; to consider that Tories having more 
— the woman had a bottom of good reverence for government, will not oppose 
sense.” The word thus introduced with the same violence as Whi«, who 
was so ludicrous when contrasted with being unrestrained by that princi^e, will 
his gravity, that most of us could not for- opj^se by any means.” 
bear tittering and laugniqg ; though I This month he lost not . only Mr. 
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Thrale, but another friend, Mr. William 
Strahan junior, printer, the eldest son of 
his old and constant friend, Printer to his 
Majesty. 


“ TO MR* STRAHAN. 

" Dear Madam, 

" The grief which I feel foi^e loss of a ver^ 
kind friend, is sufficient to malte me know how 
much you suffer by the death of an amiable son ; 
a man, of whom 1 think it may be truly said, that 
no one knew him who does not lament him. 1 
look upon myself as having a ^ friend, another 
friend, taken from me. 

“Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you,«f 
I could ; but I knowhow little the forms of con* 
solution can avail.* Let me, however, counsel 
you not to waste your health in unprofitable 
sorro'9, but go to Bath, and endeavour to prolong 
your own life; but when we have all done all 
that wc can, one friend must in time lose the 
other. I am, dear Madam, your most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“April 23, 1781.” 


On Tuesday, May 8, I haS the pleas- 
ure of again dining with him and Mr. 
Wilkes, at Mr. Billy’s. No negotiation 
was now required to bring them together; 
for Johnson was so well satisfied with the 
former interview, that he was very glad 
to meet Wilkes again, who was this day 
seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr. 
Johnson (between Truth and Reason^ as 
General •Paoli said, when I told him of 
it). Wilkes : “I have been thinking, 
Dr. Johnson, that there should be a bill 
brought into Parliament that the contro- 
verted elections for Scotland should be 
tried in that country, at their own abbey 
of Holyrood House, and not here ; for 
the consequence of trying them here is, 
that we have an inundation of Scotchmen 
who come up and never go back again. 
Now here is Boswell, who is come upon 
the election for his own county, which 
will not last a fortnight.”" Johnson : 
“Nay, Sir, I see no reason why they 
should be tried at all ; for, you know, one 
Scotchman is ai^ good as another.” 
Wilkes : “ Pray, Boswell, how much 
may be got in a year by an advocate at 
the Scotch bar?” Boswell : “I believe 
two thousand poiHids.” Wilkes: “How 
can it be possible to spend that money in 
Scotland?” Johnson : “ Why, Sir, the 
money may be spent in England; but 
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there is a hafder question. If one man 
in Scotland gets possession of two thou- 
sand pounds, what remiiins for all the 
rest of the nation?” Wilkes: “You 
kndw, in the last war, the immense booty 
which Thurot carried off by the complete 
plunder of seven Scotch isles ; he re- 
embarked with three and sixpence. Here 
again Johnson and Wilkes joined in ex- 
travagant sportive raillery upon the sup- 
posed poverty of Scotland which Dr. 
Beattie and 1 did not think it worth our 
while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being intro- 
duced, Mr. Wilkes censured it as pedan- 
try. Johnson : “ No, Sir, it is a good 
thing ; there is a community of mind 
in it. Classical quotation is the parole 
of literary men all over the world.” 
Wilkes : “ Upon the Continent they all 
quote the Vulgate Bible. Shakespeare 
is chiefly quoted here ; and we quote also 
Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and some- 
times Cowley.” 

We talked of letter-writing. John- 
son : “ It is now become so much the 
fashion to publish letters, that in order 
to avoid it, I put as little into mine as I 
can.” Boswell ; “Do what you will. 
Sir, you cannot avoid it. Should you 
even write as ill as you can, your letters 
would be published as curiosities : 

* Behold a miracle ! in.stead of wit, 

See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ.' ”2 

He gave us an entertaining account of 
Bet J^intf a woman of the town, who, 
with some eccentric talents and much 
effrontery, forced herself upon his ac- 
quaintance. “Bet,” said he, “wrote 
her own Life in verse,® which she brought 

1 Thurot's squadron was the only one of those 
destined for the French invasion of England in 
1759*60 which had succeeded in escaping our 
Channel fleet. He was eventually killed and his 
.ships taken in an engagement off Carrickfergus, 
which he had just plundered. 

2 “ .< 4 c<:<r//amiracle,’* &c. Young told Spence 
{Anecdotes^ yjj) that the lines were his own, and 
written with I.«ord Chesterfleld’s diamond on a 
drinking-gla.ss at a club called “The World,” 
held at the King's Head in Pall Mall. 

S Johnson, whose memory was wonderfully re- 
tentive, remember||d the first four lines of this 
ciurious productipn, which have been communi- 
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to me, wishing that 1 wouSd furnish her 
with a preface to it. (Laughing.) I 
used to say of h^r, that she was generally 
slut and drunkard ; — occasionally whore 
and thief. She had, however, genteel 
lodgings, a spinnet on which she played, 
and a boy that walked before her chair. 
Poor Bet was taken up on a charge of 
stealing a counterpane, and tried at the 
Old Bailey. Chief Justice [Willes], who 
loved a wench, summed up favourably, 
and she was acquitted.^ After which, 
Bet said, with a gay and satisfied air, 

* Now that the counterpane is my own, 
I shall make a petticoat of it.* ** 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes de- 
scribed it as accompanied with all the 
charms of poetical exj^ression. John- 
son : “No, Sir ; oratory is the power of 
beating down your adversary’s arguments, 
and putting better in their place.” 
Wilkes: “But this does not move the 
passions.** Johnson : “ He must be a 
weak man, who is to be so moved.** 
Wilkes (naming a celebrated orator) : 

* * Amidst all the brilliancy of [Burke’s] im- 
agination, and the exuberance of his wit, 
there is a strange want of iaste. It was 
observed of Apelles’s Venus, that her 
flesh seemed as if she had been nourished 
by roses : his oratory would sometimes 
make one suspect that he eats potatoes and 
drinks whisky.” 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we 
are of forms in this country ; and gave as 
an instance, the vote of the House of 
Commons for remitting money to pay the 
army in America in Portugal pieces, 

cated to me by a young lady of his acquaint- 1 
ance : I 

“ When first I drew my vital breath, 

A little minikin 1 came upon earth ; 

And then I came from a dark abode. 

Into this gay and gaudy world.” B. 

1 The account which Johnson had received on 
this occasion was not quite accurate. Bet was 
tried at the Old Bailey in September 1758 , not 
by the Chief .^tice here alluded to (who how- 
ever tried another cause on the same day), but 
before Sir William Moreton, Recorder ; and 
she was acquitted, not in consequence of any 
favourabU summing of the judge, but because 
the prosecutrix, Mary Walthow, could not prove 
that the goods charged to have been stolen (a 
counterpane, a silver spoon, |wo napkins, &c.) 
were her property. Malone. 


when, in reality, the remittance is made 
I not in Portugal money, but in our specie. 
Johnson : “Is there not a law. Sir, against 
exporting the current coin of the realm ? ’* 
Wilkes : “Yes, ^r; but might not 
the House of Commons, in case of real 
evident necessi^, order our own current 
loin to be senrdnto our own colonies? ” 
— Here Johnson, with that quickness of 
recollection which distinguished him so 
eminently, gave the Middlesex Patriot an 
admirable refbrt upon his own ground. 
‘I* Sure, Sir, you don’t think a resolution 
of the House of Comi^pns equal to the 
law of the land. WiLKES (at once per- 
: ceiving the application) ; “ God fq^bid, 

I Sir.” — To hear what had been treated 
with such violence in “The False 
Alarm,” now turned into pleasant re- 
partee, was extremely agreeable. • John- 
son went on: — “Locke observes well, 
that a prol^bition to export the current 
coin is impolitic ; for when the balance 
of trade happens to be against a state, 
the current coin must be exported.” 

Mr. Beauclerk’s great library was this 
season sold in London by auction. Mr. 
Wilkes said, he wondered to And in it 
such a numerous collection of sermons : 
seeming to think it strange thqt a gentle- 
man of Mr. Beauclerk’s character in the 
gay world, should have chosen *to have 
many compositions of that kind. John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, you are to consider, 
that sermons make a considerable branch 
of English literature ; so that a library 
must he very imperfect if it has not a 
numerous collection of sermons : ^ and in 

3 Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there 
hran English sermon the most comprehensive and 
lively account of that entertaining^ faculty, for 
which he himself was so much admired. It is in 
Barrow’s first volume, and fourteenth sermon, 

Against foolish Talking and Jesitng*\ My 
old acquaintance, the late Corbyn Moms^ in hiS 
ingenious Essay on Wit, Humour, asut Rtdieule, 
calls it “ a p^fuse description of wit : ” but I do 
not see how it could be cu^iled without leaving 
out some good circumstance of discrimination. 
As it is not generxlly known, and may perhaps 
dispose some to read sermons, from which they 
may receive real advantw, while looking only 
for entertainment, I shall here subjoin it. ** But 
first (says the learned pKacber) it may be 
demanded, what the thiiw we spm of Is? Or 
what this facettousness wit, as he calls it 
before) doth import? To whudi questions I 
ought reply^ as Democritus did to him that 
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all collections, Sir, the desire of aug- 
menting them grows stronger in propor- 
tion to the advance in acquisition; as 
motion is accelerated by the continuance 
of the impetus. Insides, Sir (looking at 
Mr. Wilkes with a placid but significant 

asked the definition of a man, V 'Tis that whic^ ^ 
we all see and know. ' Any one TOtter apprehends 
what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform 
him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so 
versatile and multiform, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many postures, so ^any garbs, so 
variously apprehended by several eyes and judg- 
ments, that It seemeth no less hard to settle a clear 
and certain notion ^reof, than to make a portrait 
of Proteus, or to drane the figure of the fleeting 
air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known 
stoiyp or in seasonable application of a trivial 
raying, or in forging an apposite tale ; sometimes 
it playeth in words and pluses, taking advantage 
from the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity 
of their sound : sometimes it is wrapped in a dress 
of humSrous expression : sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd^ similitude : sometimes it is lodgeA 
in a sly quesdon, in a smart answer, in a quirkish 
reason, in a shrewd intimation, iin cunningly 
diverting or cleverly ^ retorting an objection : 
sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, 
in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a start- 
ling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con- 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense : sometimes a 
scenical representation of persons or things, a 
countei^eit speech, a mimical look or^ gesture, 
passeth for it : sometimes an affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth it 
being : sometimes it riseth only from a lucky 
hitting upon what is strange : sometimes from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose. 
Often it consisteth in one knows not what, and 
springeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways 
are unaccountable, and inexplicable ; being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, 
and windings of language. It is, in short, a 
manner of speaking out of the simple and plain 
way (such as reason teacheth and proveth things 
by^ which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in 
conceit or expression, doth affect and amuse the 
fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and breeding 
some delight thereto. It raiseth admiratibn 
as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehensjqn, 
a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit, 
ana reach of wit more than vulgar : it seeming to 
argue a rare quickness of parts, that one can fmch 
in remote conceits applicable ; a notable skill, that 
he can dexterously accommodate them to the pur- 
pose before him ; together with a lively briskness 
m humour, not apt tc^amp those sportful flashes 
of imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such 
persons are termed dexterous men, and 

evrpdirot, men of facile or versatile manners, who 
can easily turn themselves to all things, or turn 
all things to thei^lves.)^ It also procureth 
delight, hy gratifying curiosity with its rareness, 
as semolanoe of difficulty (as monsters, not for 
their beauty^ but their rarity : as juggling tricks, 
not for their use, but their abstruseness, are beheld 
with pleasure) : by diverting the mind from its 


smile), a man*may collect sermons with 
intention of making himself better by 
them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk intended, 
that some time or other mat should be the 
casfc with him.” 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough 
for Dr. Johnson to hear, “Dr. Johnson 
should make me a present of his * Lives 
of the Poets ' as I am a poor patriot, who 
cannot afford to buy them.” Johnson 
seemed to take no notice of this hint; 
but in a little while, he called to Mr. 
Dilly, “ Pray, Sir, be so good as to send 
a set of my ‘ Lives * to Mr. Wilkes, with 
my compliments.” This was accordingly 
done ; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr. Johnson 
a visit, was courteously received, and sat 
with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. 
Mr. Dilly himself was called down stairs 
upon business ; I left the room for some 
time ; when I returned, 1 was struck with 
observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John 
Wilkes, Esq. literally tHe-a-iite; for they 
were reclined upon their chairs, with their 
heads leaning almost close to each other, 
and talking earnestly, in a kind of con* 
fidential whisper, of the personal quarrel 
between George the Second and the King 
of Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly 
easy sociality between two such oppon- 
ents in the war of political controversy, 
as that which 1 now beheld, would have 
been an excellent subject for a picture. 
It presented to my mind the happy days 
which are foretold in Scripture, when the 
lion shall lie down with the kid. ^ 

After this day there was another pretty 
long interval, during which Dr. Johnson 
and I did not meet. When I mentioned 
it to him with regret, he was pleased to 
say, “Then, Sir, let us live double." 

About this time it was much the fashion 

road of serious thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and 
airiness of s[>irit ; by provoking to such disposi- 
tions of spirit in wa^ of emulation or complais- 
ance : and by seasoning matters, otherwise dis- 
tasteful or insipid, with an unusual and thence 
grateful tang.’* B. 

1 When I mentioned thb to the Bishop of 
Killaloe, '* With the goat^* raid his^ Lordship. 
Such, however, was the enga^g politeness and 
pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and such the social 
good humour of the Bishop, that when th^ dined 
together at Mr. lolly’s where 1 ulso was, they 
were mutually tgreeable. B. 
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for several ladies to have Evening assem- 
blies, where the fair sex might participate 
in conversation with literary and ingenious 
men, animated by a desire to please. 
These societies were denominated Blue- 
slocking Clubs, the origin of which title 
being little known, it may be worth while 
to relate it. One of the most eminent 
members of those societies, when they 
first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet,^ 
whose dress was remarkably grave, and 
in particular it was observed, that he 
wore blue stockings. Such was the ex- 
cellence of his conversation, that his 
absence was felt as so great a loss, that 
it used to be said, “ We can do nothing 
without the blue stockings ; and thus by 
degrees the title was established. Miss 
Hannah More has admirably described a 
Bluestocking Club, in her “ Bas Bleu,” 
a poem in which many of the persons 
who were most conspicuous there arc 
mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come 
sometimes into these circles, and did not 
think himself too grave even for the lively 
Miss Monckton (now Countess of Cork), 
who used to have the finest bit of blue at 
the house of her mother. Lady Galway. 
Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and 
they used to talk together with all imagin- 
able ease. A singular instance happened 
one evening, when she insisted that some 
of Sterne’s writings were very pathetic. 
Johnson bluntly denied it, “I am sure,” 
said she, “they have affected me .'' — 
“ Why,” said Johnson, smiling, and roll- 
ing himself about, “that is, because, 
dearest, you’re a dunce.” When she 
some time afterwards mentioned this to 
him, he said with equal truth and polite- 
ness, “ Madam, if I had thought so, I 
certainly should not have said it.* 

Another evening Johnson’s kind indul- 
gence towards me had a pretty difficult 
trial. I had dined at the Duke of 
Montrose’s with a very agreeable party, 
and his Grate, accor^ng to his usual 
custom, had circulated the bottle 
very freely. Lord Graham and I 
went together to Miss Monckton’s, where 
I certainly was in extraordinary spirits, 

^ Mr. Benjamin StillingfleeV author of tracts 
relating to natural history, &c. 


and above all fear or awe. In the midst 
of a great number of persons of the first 
rank, amongst whom I recolleot with con- 
fusion a noble lady of the most stately 
decorum, I placed rgyself next to John- 
son, and thinkmg myself now fully his 
match, talkedpto him ^ in a loud and 
(boisterous m/i^incr, desirous to let the 
company know how I could contend with 
Ajax. I particularly remember pressing 
him upon the value of the pleasures of the 
imagination, ftnd as an illustration of my 
in*gument, asking him, “What, Sir, sup- 
posing I were to ffancy that the 

(naming the most charming 

duchess in his Majesty’s dominions)rwere 
in love with me, should I not be very 
happy ? ” My friend with much address 
evaded my interrogatories, and kept me 
|is quiet as possible ; but it may e&sily be 
conceived how he must have felt.® How- 
ever, wheq a few days afterwards I 
waited upon him and made an apology, 
he behaved with the most friendly gentle- 
ness. While I remained in London this 
year, Johnson and I dined together at 
I several places. I recollect a placid day 
at Dr. Butter’s, who had now removed 

3 Next clay 1 endeavoured to give what had 
happened the most ingenious turn 1 could, by the 
following verses 

TO THE HONOURABLE MISS MONCKTON. 

Not that with th’ excellent Montrose 
I had the happiness to dine ; 

Not that 1 late from table rose, 

From Graham’s wit, from generous wine. 

It was not these alone which led 
On sacred manners to encroach ; 

And made me feel what most 1 dread, 
Johnson’s just frown, and self-reproach. 

But when I enter’d, not abash’d. 

From your brig^ht eyes were shot such rays, 

At once intoxication flash’d. 

And all my frame was in a blaze ! 

But not a brilliant blaze 
Of the dull smoke I’m 
I was a dreary ruin groiw, 

And not enlighten’d tnBugh inflam’d. 

Victim at once A wine and love, 

I hope^ Maria, you’ll forgive ; 

While 1 invoke the powers above, 

That henceforth 1 may viser live. 

The lady was generously forgiving, returned 
me an obliging answer, and I thus obtained an Act 
^Obtiviottt and took care never to offend again. 


I own, 

yet a^m’d ; 
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from Derby to Lower Grosvenor Street, 
London ; but of his conversation on that 
and other accasions during this period, I 
neglected to keep any regular record, and 
shall therefore inse;^ here some miscel- 
laneous articles which I find in my John- 
sonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, v»yen “ making 
provision for the day that was passing 
over him,” appear from the following 
anecdote communicated to me by Mr. 
John Nichols: — “In the ^ear 1763, a 
young bookseller, who was an apprentice 
to Mr.^ Whistonwaited on him with a 
subscription to his ‘ Shakespeare ’ : and 
obseving that the Doctor made no 
entry in any book of the subscriber’s name, 
ventured diffidently to ask, whether he 
would please to have the gentleman’s 
addresf, that it might be properly in- 
serted in the printed list of subscribers* 
— ^ I shall print no list of ^ihscrihersf 
said Johnson, with great abruptness but 
almost immediately recollecting him- 
self, added, very complacently, * Sir, 
I have two very cogent reasons for not 
printing any list of subscribers ; — one, 
that I have lost all the names, — the other, 
that I have spent all the money.’ ” 

Johnsoiv could not brook appearing to 
be worsted in argument, even when he 
had tak^n the wrong side, to shew the 
force and dexterity of his talents. When, 
therefore, he perceived that his opponent 
gained ground, he had recourse to some 
sudden mode of robust sophistry. Once 
when I was pressing upon him with 
visible advantage, he stopped me thus : — 
“ My dear Boswell, let’s have no more of 
this ; you’ll make nothing of it. I’d 
rather have you whistle a Scotch tune.” 

Care, however, must be taken to dis- 
tinguish between Johnson when iie 
“talked for victory,’* and Johnson when 
he had no desire but to inform and illus- 
trate. — “ One of Johnson’s principal 
talents (says an fminent friend of his 
[Gerard Hamilton]), \fas shewn in 
maintaining the wrong side of an argument, 
and in a splendid perversion of the truth. 
— If you could ( 9 >ntrive to have his fair 
opinion on a subject, and without any 
bias from personal {prejudice, or from a 
wish to be victorious in argument, it was 


wisdom itself,* not only convincing, but 
overpowering.” 

He had, however, all hjj life habituated 
himself to consider conversation as a trial 
of Intellectual vigour and skill ; and to 
this, I think, we may venture to ascribe 
that unexampled richness and brilliancy 
which appeared in his own. As a proof 
at once of his eagerness for colloquial dis- 
tinction, and his high notion of this 
eminent friend, he once addressed him 

thus: “ , we now have been 

several hours together ; and you have said 
but one thing for which I envied you. ” 

He disliked much all speculative de- 
sponding considerations, which tended to 
discourage men from diligence and exer- 
tion. lie was in this like Dr. Shaw, the 
great traveller, who, Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton told me, used to say, “ I hate a cut 
bono man.” Upon being asked by a 
friend what he should think of a man who 
was apt to say non est tanti ; — “ That he’s 
a stupid fellow, Sir ”, answered Johnson : 
“What would these tanti men be doing the 
while ? ” When I, in a low-spirited fit, 
was talking to him with indifference of 
the pursuits which generally engage us in 
a course of action, and inquiring a reason 
for taking so much trouble : “ Sir, ” said 
he, in an animated tone, “it is driving 
on the system of life.” 

He told me, that he was glad that I 
had, by General Oglethorpe’s means, 
become acquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. 
Indeed that gentleman, whatever objec- 
tions were made to him, had knowledge 
and abilities much alxDve the class of 
ordinary writers, and deserves to be 
remembered as a respectable name in 
literature, were it only for his admirable 
“ Letters on the English Nation,” under 
the name of Battista Angeloni, a Jesuit.” 

Johnson and Shebbeare, ^ were fre- 
quently named together, ^ as having in 
former reigns had no predilection for the 
family of Hanover. The author of the 
celebrated “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers,” introduces them in one line, 
in a list of those “who tasted the sweets 
of his present Majesty’s reign.” Such 

1 1 recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the news- 
papers, that the I^ng had pensioned both a He- 
Dear and a Ske^eax. B. 
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was Johnson’s candid reli^ of the merit 
of that satire, that he allowed Dr. Gold- 
smith, as he tcjd me, to read it to him 
from beginning to end, and did not refuse 
his praise to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adven- 
turous liberties with him, and escape 
unpunished. Beauclerk told me that 
when Goldsmith talked of a project for 
having a third theatre in London solely 
for the exhibition of new plays, in order 
to deliver authors from the supposed 
t)'Tanny of managers, Johnson treated it 
slightingly, upon which Goldsmith said, 
“Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, 
who can now shelter yourself behind the 
corner of a pension ; ” and Johnson bore 
this with good-humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle’s 
poems, which his Lordship had published 
with his name, as not disdaining to be a 
candidate for literary fame. ^ My friend 
was of opinion, that when a man of rank 
appeared in that character, he deserved 
to have his merit handsomely allowed.^ 

1 Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, the kinsman 
and guardian to whom l^ron dedicated the 
second edition of Hours of Idleness^ and then 
satirised in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers^ 
for which however he subsequently made amends 
in the third canto of Ckilde Harold, 

3 Men of rank and fortune however should be 
pretty well assured of having a real claim to the 
approbation of the public, as writers, before they 
venture to stand forth. Dryden in his preface to 
A llfor Lovct thus expresses himself : “ Men of 
pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so) and 
endued with a trifling kind of fancy, perhai>s 
helped out by a smattering of Latin, are ambi- 
tious to distinguish themselves from the herd of 
gentlemen, by their poetry : 

' Rams enim fermb sensus communis in ilia 
Fortuna.’ Guvenal. 6 'a/. viii. 73 .) 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be 
contented with what fortune has done for them, 
and sit down quietly with their estates, but they 
must call their wits in question, and needlessly 
expoM their nakedness to public view 1 Not con- 
sidering that they are not to expect the same ap- 
probatmn from sober men which they have 
found from their flatterers after the third 
bottle : If a Kttle glittering in discourse has 
passed them on us tor witty men, where was 
the necessity of undeceiving the world? Would 
a man, who nas an ill title to an estate, but yet is 
in possession of it, would he bring it out of his own 
^ord to be tried at Westminster ? We who write, 
if we want the talents, yet (have the excuse that 
we do it fora poor subsistence i but what can be 
urged in their defence, who, not paving the voca- 


In this I think he was more liberal than 
Mr. William Whitehead, in his “Eleey 
to Lord Villiers,” in which/i under the 
pretext of “superior toils demanding all 
their care,” he discovers a jealousy of the 
great paying their court to the Muses : 

«* — to the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fost'ring aid afibrd ; 

Their arts, their magic powers, with honours 
due 

Exalt ; — but be thyself what they record.’* 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop 
^ Killaloe before his Lordship set out for 
Ireland, having missed Turn the first time. 
He said : “ It would have hun^ heavy 
on my heart if I had not seen hun.^' No 
man ever paid more attention to another 
than he has done to me ; * and 1 have 
neglected him, not wilfully, bi^J from 
being otherwise occupied. Always, Sir, 
set a high value on spontaneous kindness. 
He whose<> inclination prompts him to 
cultivate your friendship of his own accord, 
will love you more than one whom you 
have been at pains to attach to you.” 

Johnson told me, that he was once 
much pleased to find that a carpenter, 
who lived near him, was very ready to 
shew him some things in his business 
I which he wished to see : “ It* was pay- 
I ing,” said he, “ respect to literature.” 

tion of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness 
take pains to make themselves ridiculous ? Horace 
was certainly in the right when he said, ' That no 
man is satisfied with his own condition.' A poet 
is not pleased, because he is not rich ; ana the 
rich are discontented because the poets will not 
admit them of their number." B. 

3 This gave me very great pleasure, for there 
had been once a pretty smart altercation between 
Dr. Barnard and him, upon a question, whether 
a man could improve himself after the age of 
forty-five^ when Johnson in a hasty humour, ex- 
pressed himself in a manner not quite civil. Dr. 
Balnard made it the subject of a copy of pleaaant 
verses, in which he suppos^ himself to learn 
different perfections from different men. They 
concluded with delicate irony 

** Johnson shall teach the how to place 
In fairest light each borrow’d grace ; 

From him I’ll learn to write : 

' Copy his clear ftimiliar style. 

And by the roughness of his file 
Grow, like 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the poem 
but I had occasion to find that as Dr. Barnard and 
he knew each other better, their mutual regard, 
increased. B. 
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I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied 
with having so small a share of wealth, 
and none •of those distinctions in the 
state which are the objects of ambition. 
He had only a pension of three hundred 
a year. Why^was he not in such 
circumstances as to his coach? 

Why had he not som^ considerable 
office? Johnson: “Sir, I have never 
complained of the world; nor do I 
think that I have reason to complain. 
It » rather to be wondered It that I have 
so much. My pension is more out of ths 
usual course of tbings than any instance 
that I have known. Here, Sir, was a 
man avowedly no friend to Government 
at the time, who got a pension without 
asking for it. I never courted the great ; 
they sent for me ; but I think they now 
give lift up. They are satisfied : they^j 
have seen enough of me.” Upon myl 
observing that I could not believe this, 
for they must certainly be highly pleased 
by his conversation : conscious of his 
own superiority, he answered, “No, Sir ; 
great lords and great ladies don’t^love 
to have their mouths stopped.” This 
was very expressive of the effect which 
the force of his understanding and 
brilliancy his fancy could not but 
produce ; and, to be sure, they must have 
found themselves strangely diminished in 
his company. When I warmly declared 
how happy I was at alL times to hear 
him: — “Yes, Sir,” said he; “but if 
you were Lord Chancellor, it would not 
be so : you would then consider your own 
dignity.” 

There was much truth and knowledge 
of human nature in this remark. But 
certainly one should think, that in what- 
ever elevated state of life a man who 
knew the value of the conversation «f 
Johnson might be placed, though he 
might prudently avoid a situation in 
which he might a^ar lessened by com- 
parison ; yet he wiuld frequently gratify 
himself in private with tlte participation 
of the rich intellectual entertainment 
which Johnson could furnish. Strange, 
however, is it, to consider how few of the 
great sought his society ; so that if one 
were disposed to take occasion for satire 
on that account, very conspicuous objects 


present themselves. His noble friend. 
Lord Elibank, well observed, that if a 
great man procured an interview with 
Johnson, and did not wish to see him 
moft, it shewed a mere idle curiosity, 
and a wretched want of relish for extra- 
ordinary powers of mind. Mrs. Thrale 
justly and wittily accounted for such con- 
duct by saying, that Johnson’s conversa- 
tion was by much too strong for a person 
accustomed to obsequiousness and flattery ; 
it was mustard in a young child s 
mouth / 

One day, when I told him that I was a 
zealous Tory, but not enough “ according 
to knowledge,” and should be obliged to 
him for “ a reason,” he was so candid, 
and expressed himself so well, that 1 
begged of him to repeat what he had said, 
and I wrote down as follows : 


OP TORY AND WHIG. 

" A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will 
ag^e. Their principles are the same, though 
their modes of thinking are different. high 
Tory makes government unintelligible : it is lost 
in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it imprac- 
ticable : he is for allowing so much liberty to every 
man, that there is not power enough to govern any 
man. The prejudice of the Tory^ is for establish- 
ment ;• the prejudice of the Whig is for innovation. 
A Tory does not wish to give more real power to 
government; but that government should have 
more reverence. Then they differ as to the 
Chuivh. The Tory is not for giving more legal 
power to the clergy, but wishes they should have 
a considerable influence, founded on the opinion 
of mankind *, the Whig is for limiting and watch- 
ing them with a narrow jealousy." 


*‘T0 MR. PERKINS. 

** Sir, 

“However often I have .seen you, I have 
hitherto forgotten the note, but I have now sent 
it : with my good wishes for the prosperity of you 
and your partner,^ of whom, from our short con- 
versation, 1 could not Judge otherwise than 
favourably. I am. Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“June 2, X78X.” 


On Saturday, June 2 , I* set out for 
Scotland, and had promised to pay a 

1 Mr. Barclay, a descendant of Robert Barclay, 
of Ury, the celebrated apologist of the people 
called Quakers, and remarkable for maintaining 
the principles of his venerable progenitor, with as 
much of the eleg^ce of modem manners os is 
consistent with primitive simplicity. B. 
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visit, in my way, as I sonfttimes did, at 
Southill, in Bedfordshire, at the hospit- 
able mansion Squire Dilly, the elder 
brother of my worthy friends, the book- 
sellers in the Poultry. Dr. Johnson 
agreed to be of the party this year, with 
Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to go and 
see Lord Bute’s seat at Luton Hoo. He 
talked little to us in the carriage, being 
chiefly occupied in reading Dr. Watson’s * 
second volume of “Chemical Essays,” 
which he liked very well, and his own 
“Prince of Abyssinia,” on which he 
seemed to be intensely fixed ; having 
told us, that he had not looked at it 
since it was first published. I happened 
to take it out of my pocket this day, and 
he seized upon it with avidity. He 
pointed out to me the following remark- 
able passage : 

"By what means,” said the prince, "are 
the Europeans thus powerful ? or why, since they 
can so easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or 
conquest, cannot the Asiatics and Africans invade 
their coasts, plant colonies in their ports, and 
give laws to their natural princes ? The same 
wind that carried them back would bring us 
thither.” — "They are more powerful. Sir, than 
we,” answered Imlac, " because they are wiser. 
Knowledge will always predominate over ignor- 
ance, as man eovef ns the other animals. But why 
iheir knowledge is more than ours, I know not 
what reason can be ^iven,»but the unsearchable will 
of the Supreme Being.” 

He said, “ This, Sir, no man can ex- 
plain otherwise.” 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished 
much to see, in company with Johnson, 
the residence of the author of “Night 
Thoughts,” which was then possessed by 
his son, Mr. Young. Here some address 
was requisite, for I was not acquainted 
with Mr. Young, and had I proposed to 
Dr. Johnson that we should send to him, i 
he would have checked my wish, and 
perhaps been offended. I therefore con- 
certed with Mr. Dilly, that I should 
steal away from Dr. Johnson and him, 

1 Now Bish^l^ of Llandaff, one of the forest 
bishoprics in thi.s Kingdom. His Lordship has 
written with much zeal to shew the propriety of 
the revenues of bishops. He has in- 
formed us that he has burnt all his chemical 
papers. The friends of our excellent constitution, 
now assailed on every side by innovators and 
levellers, would havele.ss regretted the suppression 
of some of his Lordship's other spritings. B. 


and try what reception I could procure 
from Mr. Young ; if unfavourable, no- 
thing was to be said ; but if agreeable, I 
should return and notify it to them. I 
hastened to Mr. Young’s, found he was 
at home, sent in word that a gentleman 
desired to wait/ipon hiin, and was shewn 
rnto a parlour; where he and a young 
lady, his daughter, were sitting. He 
appeared to be a plain, civil country 
gentleman ; and when I begged pardon 
for presuming to trouble him, but that I 
fished much to see his place, if he would 
give me leave, he behaved very courte- 
ously, and answered, “ By all means. 
Sir, we are just going to drink tea# will 
you sit down ? ” I thanked him, but said 
that Dr. Johnson had come with me 
from London, and I must return to the 
inn to drink tea with him ; that m/ name 
^as Boswell, I had travelled with him in 
the Hebrides. “ Sir,” said he, “I should 
think it a great honour to see Dr. John- 
son here. Will you allow me to send 
for him ? ” Availing myself of this open- 
ing, 1 said that “ 1 would go myself and 
bring* him, when he had drunk tea ; he 
knew nothing of my calling here.” 
Having been thus successful, 1 hastened 
back to the inn, and informecL Dr. J ohn- 
son that, “ Mr. Young, son of Dr. Young, 
the author of ‘Night Thoughts,' whom 
I had just left, desired to have the honour 
of seeing him ,at the house where his 
father lived,” Dr. Johnson luckily made 
no enquiry how this invitation had arisen 
but agreed to go, and when we entered 
Mr. Young's parlour, he addressed him 
with a very polite bow, “ Sir, I had a 
curiosity to come and sec this place. 
I had the honour to know that 
great man, your father.” We went 
into the garden, where we found a 
gravel walk, on each side of which was a 
row of trees, planted by Dr. Young, 
which formed a handsome Gothic arch. 
Dr. Johnson called it fine grove. 1 be- 
held it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, 
on the outside wall of which was inscribed, 
** Ambulantes in hortiFaudiebant vocem 
Dei ; ” and, in reference to a brook by 
which it is situated, Vivendi recte qui 
prorogat horam^^* &c. I said to Mr. 
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Young, that I had been told his father 
was cheerful. “ Sir,” said he, ” he was 
too well-b^sd a man not to be cheerful 
in company ; but he was gloomy when 
alone. He never \^s cheerful after mv 
mother’s death, and he had met with 
many disappointments.’^ Dr. Johnson 
observed to me afterwarc^ ^‘That tbi% 
was no favourable account of Dr. Young ; 
for it is not becoming in a man to have 
so little acquiescence in the ways of 
Providence, as to be gloomy because he 
has not obtained as much preferment a| 
he expected ; nor to continue gloomy for 
the loss of his wue. Grief has its time.” 
The jpt part of this censure was theoreti- 
cally made. Practically, we know that 
grief for the loss of a wife may be con- 
tinued very long, in proportion as affec- 
tion hafi been sincere. No man knew 
this better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked 
at the monument erected by %Ir. Young 
to his father. Mr. Young mentioned an 
anecdote, that his father had received 
several thousand pounds of subscription- 
money for his ** Universal Passiorff’ but 
had lost it in the South Sea.^ Dr. John- 
son thought this must be a mistake ; for 
he had never seen a subscription-book. 

Upon tlfe road we talked of the uncer- 
tainty of profit with which authors and 
booksellers engage in the publication of 
literaiy works. Johnson ; “ My judg- 
ment I have found is no certain rule as to 
the sale of a book.” Boswell : “ Pray, 
Sir, have you been much plagued with 
authors sending you their works to revise ? ” 
Johnson : “ No, Sir ; I have been 
thought a sour, surly fellow. ” Boswell : 
“Very lucky for you. Sir, — in that 
respect.” I must however observe, that 
notwithstanding what he now said, whjph 
he no doubt imagined at the time to be 
the feet, there was, perhaps, no man who 
more frequently yielded to the solicitations 
even of very obscuK authors, to read their 
manuscripts, or more lii>erally assisted 
them with advice and correction. 

1 This assertion isidisproved by a comparison 
of dates. The first four satires of Young were 
published in 1725 : The South Sea scheme 
(which appears to be meant), was in 2720 
MaloM, 


He found himself very happy at Squire 
Dilly’s, where there is always abundance 
of excellent fare, and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, June 3, ^e all went to 
Sou^hill church, which is very near to 
Mr. Dilly’s house. It being the first 
Sunday of the month, the holy sacrament 
was administered, and I stayed to partake 
of it. When 1 came afterwards into Dr. 
Johnson’s room, he said, “You did right 
to stay and receive the communion ; 1 
had not thought of it.” This seemed to 
imply that he did not choose to approach 
the altar without a previous preparation, 
as to which good men entertain different 
opinions, some holding that it is irreverent 
to partake of that ordinance without con- 
siderable premeditation ; others, that 
whoever is a sincere Christian, and in a 
proper frame of mind to discharge any 
other ritual duty of our religion, may, 
without scruple, discharge this most 
solemn one. A middle notion I believe 
to be the just one, which is, that commu- 
nicants need not think a long train of 
preparatory forms indispensably neces- 
sary ; but neither should they rashly and 
lightly venture upon so awful and myste- 
rious an institution. Christians must 
judge each for himself what degree of 
retirement and self-examination is neces- 
sary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which, I hope 
for the felicity of human nature, many 
experience, — in fine weather, — at the 
country-house of a friend, — consoled and 
elevated by pious exercises, I expressed 
myself with an unrestrained fervour to 
my “guide, philosopher, and friend:” 
“My dear Sir, I would fain be a good 
man ; and I am very good now. I fear 
God, and honour the King, I wish to do 
no ill, and to be benevolent to all man- 
kind.” He looked at me with a benig- 
nant indulgence ; but took occasion to 
give me wise and salutary caution. “ Do 
not. Sir, accustom ^rourself to trust to 
impressions. There is a mj^dle state of 
mind between conviction and hypocrisy, 
of which man^ are conscious. By trust- 
ing to impressions, a man may gradually 
come to yield to them, and at length be 
subject to them, so as not to be a free 
agent, or whatts the same thing in effect, 
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to suppose that he is not a /ree agent. A 
man who is in that state, should not be 
suffered to live ; if he declares he cannot 
help acting in ^ particular way, and is 
irresistibly impelled, there can be no gon- 
fidence in him, no more than in a tiger. 
But, Sir, no man believes himself to be 
impelled irresistibly ; we know that he 
who says he believes it, lies. Favourable 
impressions at particular moments, as to 
the state of our souls, may be deceitful 
and dangerous. In general no man can 
be sure of his acceptance with God ; some, 
indeed, may have had it revealed to them. 
St. Paul, who wrought miracles, may 
have had a miracle wrought on himself, 
and may have obtained supernatural 
assurance of pardon, and mercy, and 
beatitude ; yet St. Paul, though he ex- 
presses strong hope, also expresses fear, 
lest having preached to others, he himself 
should be a cast-away.’’ 

The opinion of a learned bishop of our 
accjuaintance, as to there being merit in 
religious faith, being mentioned : — John- 
son : “ Why, yes. Sir, the most licentious 
man, were hell open before him, would not 
take the most beautiful strumpet to his 
arms. We must, as the Apostle says, 
live by faith, not by sight.” 

1 talked to him of original sin,^ in con- 
sequence of the fall of man, and of the 
atonement made by our Saviour. After 
some conversation, which he desired me 
to remember, he, at my request, dictated 
to me as follows : 

“With respect to original sin, the inquiry is 
not necessary ; for whatever is the cause of human 
corruption, men are evidently and confessedly so 
corrupt^ that all the laws of heaven and earth are 
insttflicient to restrain them from crimes. | 


1 Dr. Ogden, in his second sermon “ On the 
Articles of the Christian Faith," with admirable 
acuteness thus addresses the opposers of that 
doctrine, which accounts for the confusion, sin, 
and misery, which we find in this life: “It 
would be severe in God, you think, to degrade 
us to such a sad state as this, for the offence of 
our first parents : but you can allow him to place 
us in it withSut any inducement. Are our 
calamities lessened for not being ascribed to 
Adam? If your condition be unhappy, is it not 
still unhappy) whatever was the occasion? with 
the aggravation of this reflection, that if it was 
as good as it was at first designed, there seemsjto 
be somewhat the less reason to look for its 
amendment." B. 


“Whatever difficulty there may be in the 
conception of vicarious punishments, dt is an 
opinion which has bad possession of mankind in 
all ages. There b no nation that |ias not used 
! the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, 
denies the propriety of vicarious punishments, 
holds an opinion which (fie sentiments and prac- 
tice of mankind Aave contradicted, from the 
beginning of the Tjrld. Tlf<: great sacrifice for 
the sins of manl^d was offered at the death of 
the Messiah, /ho is called in Scripture ' The 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world.* To judge of the reasonableness of the 
scheme of redemption, it must be considered as 
necessary to the government of the universe, that- 
God should make known his perpetual and irre- 
concilable detestation of moral evil. He might 
indeed punish, and punisb.only the offenders ; 
but as tne end of punbhm&it is not revenge of 
crimes^ but propagation of virtue, it was more 
becoming the Divine clemency to find Eiother 
manner of proceeding, less destructive to man, 
and at least equally powerful to promote good- 
ness. The end of punbhment is to reclaim and 
warn. T^t punishment will both reclaim and 
warn, which shews evidently such abholrence of 
kin in God, as may deter us from it, or strike us 
with dread of vengeance when we have committed 
it. This is (reflected by vicarious punishment. 
Nothing could more testify the opposition between 
the nature of God and moral evil, or more amply 
I display his justice, to men and angels, to all 
I orders and successions of beings, than that it was 
I necesimry for the highest and purest nature, even 
I for Divinity itseiC to pacify the demands of 
vengeance, by a painful death; of which the 
natural effect will be, that when justice is ap- 
peased, there is a proper place for the exercise of 
I mercy ; and that such propitiation, shall supply 
in some degree, the im^rfections of our obedi- 
ence, and the ineflicacy of our repentance : for, 
obedience and repentance, such as we can per- 
form. are still necessary. Our Saviour has told 
us, that he did not come to destroy the law but 
to fulfil : to fulfil the typical law, by the perform- 
ance of what those types had foreshewn ; and 
the moral law^ by precepts of greater purity and 
higher exaltation.*^ 

Here he said, “ God bless you with 
it.” I acknowledged myself much obli- 
ged to him ; but 1 begged that he would 
go on as to the propitiation being the 
chjef object of our most holy faith. He 
then dictated this one other paragraph : 

' * The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is^ that of 
an universal sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. 
Other prophets only procli^ra the will and the 
threatenings of God. Christ satisfied hb 
justice.** *• 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer,* Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambddge, dined with 

* This unfortunate person, whose full name 
was Thomas Fysche Psilmer, afterwards went to 
Dundee in Scotland, where he officiated as 
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us. He expressed a wish that a better 
provision were made for parish clerks. 
JOHNSON Yes, Sir, a parish clerk 
should be a man who is able to make a 
will, or write a letter for any body in the 
parish.” ' 

I mentioned Lbrd Mof^ijoddo’s notion ^ 
that the ancient £gyptian&|vwith all thei^ 
learning, and all their arts, were not only 
black, but woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer 
asked how did it appear upon examining 
the mummies? Dr. Johnscu approved of 
this test. ^ 

Although upoij^most occasions I never 
heard a more strenuous advocate for the 
advai}tages of wealth than Dr. Johnson, 
he this day, I know not from what caprice, 
took the other side. *'1 have not ob- 
served,” said he, ** that men of very large 
fortunes enjoy any thing extraordinary 
that makes happiness. What has thP 
Duke of Bedford ? What has the Duke 
of Devonshire ? The only grdat instance 
that I have ever known of the enjoyment 
of wealth was, that of Jamaica Dawkins, 
who going to visit Palmyra, and hearing 
that the way was infested by ro%bers, 
hired a troop of Turkish horse to guard 
him.” 

Dr. Giblmns, the Dissenting minister, 

minister to a congregation of the sect who call 
themselves Unitarians^ from a notion that they 
distinctively worship onb^ God, because they 
deny the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. 
They do not advert that the great body of the 
Chrutian Church in maintaining that mystery, 
maintain also the Unity of the Godhead ; the 
" Trinity in Unity !— three persons and onr 
God." The Church humbly adores the Divinity 
as exhibited in the holy Scriptures. The Uni- 
tarian sect vainly presumes to comprehend and 
define the Almighty. Mr. Palmer having 
heated his mind with political speculations, 
became so much dissatisfied with our excel- 
lent constitution, as to compose, publish, and 
drculate writings, which were found to be, so 
seditious and dangerous, that upon being found 
guilty by a jury, the Court of Justiciary in Scot- 
uuid sentenced him to transportation for fourteen 
years. A loud clamour against this sentence 
was made by some Members of both Houses of 
Parliament ; but both Houses approved of it by 
a great majority ; and he was conveyed to the 
settlement for convicts in New South Wales. B. 

He died on his return from Botany Bay, in the 
year 1803. Malonf, Dr. Hill shows m>m the 
Ann, Reg. for 1793 that Palmer’s sentence was 
seven, not fourteen years. His colleague, Muir, 
an advocate, was sentenced to the longer term. 

. 1 Taken from Herodotus. B. 


being mention'^d, he said, ** 1 took to Dr. 
Gibbons.” And addressing himself to 
Mr. Charles Dilly, added, shall be 
glad to see him. Tell hilh if he’ll call on 
me.;, and dawdle over a dish of tea in an 
afternoon, 1 shall take it kind.” 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, Vicar of 
Southill, a very respectable man, with a 
very agreeable family, sent an invitation 
to us to drink tea. I remarked Dr. John- 
son’s very respectful politeness. Though 
always fond of changing the scene, he said, 
“ We must have Mr. Dilly’s leave. We 
cannot go from your house, Sir, without 
your permission.” We all went, and 
were well satisfied with our visit. I how- 
ever remember nothing particular, except 
a nice distinction which Dr. Johnson 
made with respect to the power of memory, 
maintaining that forgetfulness was a man’s 
own fault. “ To remember and to recol- 
lect,” said he, “are different things. A 
man has not the power to recollect what 
is not in his mind ; but when a thing is 
in his mind he may remember it.” 

The remark was occasioned by my 
leaning back on a chair, which a little 
before I had perceived to be broken, and 
pleading forgetfulness as an excuse. 
“Sir,” said he, “its being broken was 
certainly in your mind.” 

When I observed that a housebreaker 
was in general very timorous — ^Johnson : 
“No wonder. Sir ; he is afraid of being 
shot getting into a house, or hanged 
when he has got out of it.” 

He told us, that he had in one day 
written six sheets of a translation from 
the French ; adding ; “1 should be glad 
to see it now. 1 wish that 1 had copies 
of all the pamphlets written against tne, 
as it is said Pope had. Had I known 
that I should make so much noise in the 
world, 1 should have been at pains to 
collect them. I believe there is hardly a 
day in which there is not something 
about me in the newspapers.” 

On Monday, June 4, we, all went to 
Luton Hoo, to see Lord Bute’s magnifi- 
cent seat, for which I had obtained a 
ticket. As we entered the park, 1 talked 
in a high style of my old friendship with 
Lord Mountstuart, and said, “I shall 
probably be uAich at this place.” The 
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Sage, aware of human vicicsitudes, gently 
checked me : “ Don't you be too sure 
of that.” He made two or three 
peculiar obser^tions ; as when shewn 
the botanical garden, **Is not e^ery 
garden a botanical garden ? ” When told 
that there was a shrubbery to the extent 
of several miles : That is making a 
very foolish use of the ground ; a little of 
it is very well.” When it was proposed 
that we should walk on the pleasure- 
ground ; “ Don’t let us fatigue ourselves. 
Why should we walk there ? Here’s a fine 
tree, let’s gel to the top of it.” But 
upon the whole, he was very much 
pleased. He said : “This is one of the 
places I do not regret having come to see. 
It is a very stately place, indeed ; in the 
house magnificence is not sacrificed to 
convenience, nor convenience to magni- 
ficence. The library is very splendid ; 
the dignity of the rooms is very great ; 
and the quantity of pictures is beyond 
expectation, beyond hope.” 

It happened without any previous 
concert, that we visited the seat of Lord 
Bute upon the King’s birthday ; we dined 
and drank his Majesty’s health at an inn 
in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of 
his promise to favour me with a copy of 
his celebrated letter to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, and he was at last pleased to 
comply with this earnest request, by 
dictating it to me from his memory ; for 
he believed that he himself had no copy. 
There was an animated glow in his 
countenance while he thus recalled his 
high-minded indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous 
action in the Court of Session, in which 
I was counsel. The Society of Pro- 
curators^ or Attorneys, entitled to prac- 
tise in the inferior courts at £dinbur|;h, 
had obtained a royal charter, in which 
the^ had taken care to have their ancient 
designation of Procurators changed into 
that of Solicitors from a notion, as they 
supposed, that it was more genteel. And 
this new title they displayed by a public 
advertisement for a General Meeting at 
their Hall. 

It has been said that the Scottish nation 
is not dbtinguished forchumour; and, 


indeed, what happened on this occasion 
may in some degree justify the remark ; 
for although this society had ^ontrived to 
make themselves a very prominent object 
for the ridicule of simh as might stoop to 
it, the only joke to ^ich it gave rise, was 
the following /paragraph, sent to the 
j^ewspaper ^lled “The Caledonian 
Mercury ” : ^ 


*‘A correspondent informs us, that the Wor- 
shipful Society of Chaldeans^ Cadies^ or Running- 
Stationers of tkis city are resolved, in imitation, 
and encouraged by the singular success of their 
brethren, of an equally respectable Society^ to 
apply for a Charter of their. Privileges, particu- 
larly of the sole privilege of Procuring, in the 
most extensive sense of the word, excluMve of 
chairmen, porters, penny-post men, ana^ other 
inferior ranks ; their brethren the R — v — i. 
S — LL— Rs, alias P— c— rs, before the inferior 
Courts of this City, always excepted. 

“ Should the Worshipful Society b^success- 
All, they are farther resolved not to be puffed up 
thereby^ but to demean themselves with more 
equanimity and decency than their learned^ 

and very mo&est brethren above mentioned have 
done, upon their late dignification and exalta- 
tion. 


A majority of the members of the 
Society prosecuted Mr. Robertson, the 
publisher of the paper, for damages ; and 
the first judgment of the whole Court 
very wisely dismissed the aption : Sol- 
ventur risu tabula^ tu missus abibis. 
But a new trial or review wad granted 
upon a petition, according to the forms 
in Scotland. This petition 1 was engaged 
to answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great 
alacrity, furnished me this evening with 
what follows : 


"All injury is either of the person, the for- 
I tune, or the fame. Now it is a certain thing, it 
is proverbially known, that a jest breeds no 
bones. They never have gained half-a-crown 
less in the whole profession since this mischievous 
I»ragraph has appeared ; and, as to their reputa- 
tion, what is their reputation but an instrument 
of getting money ? If, therefore, they have lost 
no money, the question upon reputation may be 
answered by a very old position,— minimis 
non curat Prater, 

“ Whether there was. cr was not, an animus 
injuriandif is noS worth inquiring, if no injuria 
can be proved. But the truth is, there was no 
animus injuriandi. It was only an animus 
irritandi^ which happened to be exercised upon 


^ Mr. Robertson altered this word to jocandi, 
he having found in Blackstone that to irritate is 
actionable. B. 
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a tremts irritabile produced unexpected violence 
o^ resentment. Their^ irritability arose only 
from an opinion of their own importance, and 
their delight in their new exaltation. What 
might have fteen borne by a Procurator could 
not be borne by a Solicitor. Your Lordships 
well know ^ that konorex mutant mores. Titles 
and dignities play stroi^ly on the fancy. As a 
madman is apt to tlynk hiinsMf grown suddenly 
reat, so he that grows suddeiTly great is apt to 
orrow a little from the madmaik To co-operatc# 
with their resentment would be to promote their 
frenzy ; n6r is it possible to guess to what they 
might proceed, if to the new title of Solicitor 
should be added the elation of victory and 
triumph. ^ o 

“ We consider your Lordships as the pro- 
tectors of our rights^ and the guardians of oiif 
virtues ; but believedit not included in your high 
office, that you should flatter our vices, or solace 
our vanity; and, as vanity only dictates this 
prosecution, it is humbly hoped your Lordships 
will dismiss it. 

“If every attempt, however light or ludic- 
rous, to lessen another's reputation, is to be 
punishet^ by a judicial sentence, what punish- 
ment can be sufficiently severe for him whoa 
attempts to diminish the reputation ^of the 
Supreme Court of Justice by reclaiming upon a 
cause already determined, withouf any change 
in the state of the question ? Does it^ not imply 
hopes that the judges will change their opinion? 
Is not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest 
degree disreputable to a Court? Does it not 
supi)Ose, that the former judgment was^^mer- 
arious or negligent ? Docs it not lessen the con- 
fidence of the public? Will it not be said, that 
jus est ant incognitutn^ ant vagum ? and will 
not the consequence be drawm, misera est 
servitusf Will not the rules of action be 
obscure ? Will not he who knows himself wrong 
to-day, hope that the Courts of Justice will think 
him right to-morrow? Surely, my Lords^ these 
are attempts of dangerous tendency, which the 
solicitors, as men versed in the law, should have 
foreseen and avoided. It was natural for an 
imiorant printer to appeal from the I^ord 
Ordinary ; but from lawyers, the descendants of 
lawyers, who have practised for three hundred 
ears, and have now raised themselves to a 
igher denomination, it might be expected, that 
they should know the reverence due to a judicial 
determination : and, having been once dismissed, 
should sit down in silence.” 

I am ashamed to mention, that the 
Court, by a plurality of voices, without 
having a single additional circumstance 
before them, reversed their own judgment, 
made a serious nratter of this dull and 
foolish joke, and adjudged^r. Robertson 
to pay to the Society five pounds, 
(sterling money) and costs of suit. The 
dcci.sion will seem strange to English 
lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June 5, Johnson was to 


return to London. lie was very pleasant 
at breakfast ; I mentioned a friend of 
mine having resolved never to marry a 
pretty woman. Johnson : “ Sir, it is a 
very foolish resolution to resolve not to 
inaAy a pretty woman. Dcauty is of 
itself very estimable. No, Sir, I would 
prefer a pretty woman, unless there are 
objections to her. A pretty woman may 
be foolish ; a pretty woman may be 
wicked ; a pretty woman may not like 
me. But there is no such danger in 
marrying a pretty woman as is appre- 
hended ; she will not be persecuted if she 
does not invite persecution. A pretty 
woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, 
can find a readier way than another ; and 
that is all.’* 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's 
chaise to Shefford, where, talking of Lord 
Bute’s never going to Scotland, he said : 
**Asan Englishman, I should wish all 
the Scotch gentlemen should be educated 
in England ; Scotland would become a 
province ; they would spend all their 
rents in England.” This is a subject of 
much consequence, and much delicacy. 
The advantage of an English education 
is unquestionably very great to Scotch 
gentlemen of talents and ambition ; and 
regular visits to Scotland, and perhaps 
other means, might be effectually used to 
prevent them from being totally estranged 
from their native country, any more than 
a Cumberland or Northumberland 
gentleman, who has been educated in the 
south of England. I own, indeed, that 
it is no small misfortune for Scotch 
gentlemen, who have neither talents nor 
ambition, to be educated in England, 
where they may be perhaps distinguished 
only by a nickname, lavish their fortune 
in giving expensive entertainments to 
those who laugh at them, and saunter 
about as mere idle insignificant hangers- 
on even upon the foolish great ; when if 
they had been judiciously brought up at 
home, they might have been comfortable 
and creditable members of society. 

At Shefford T had another affectionate 
parting from my revered friend, who was 
taken up by the Bedford coach and 
carried to the metropolis. I went with 
Messieurs Dilly to see some friends 
P P 
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Bedford ; '^dined with the# officers of the 
militia of the county, and next day 
proceeded on my journey. 

“ TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ How welcome your account of yourself and 
your invitation to your new house was to me, I 
need not tell you, who consider our friendship 
not only as formed hy choice, but as matured by 
time. We have been now long enough acquainted 
to have many images in cominon, and therefore 
to have a source of conversation which neither 
the learning nor the wit of a new companion can 
supply. 

“ My ‘ Lives’ are now published ; and if you 
will tell me whither I shall send them, that they 
may come to you, 1 will take care that you shall 
not be without them. 

“You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. 
Thrale is disencumbered of her brewhouse ; and 
that it seemed to the purchaser .so far from an 
evil, that he was content to give for it a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand pounds. Is the nation 
ruined ? 

“ Please to make my respectful compliments to 
Lady Rothes, and keep me in the memory of all 
the little dear family, particularly Mrs. Jane. I 
am, Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

"Bolt Court, June i6, 1781.” 

• 

Johnson’s charity to the poor w'as 
uniform and extensive, both from inclina- 
tion and principle. He not only bestowed 
liberally out of his own purse, but what 
is more difficult as well as rare, would 
beg from others, when he had proper 
objects in view. This he did judiciously 
as well as humanely. Mr. Philip 
Metcalfe tells me, that when he has asked 
him for some money for persons in 
distress, and Mr. Metcalfe has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he 
insisted on taking les.s, saying, “No, no. 
Sir ; we must not pamper them.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s executors, for the 
following note, which was found among 
his papers after his death, and which, we 
may presume, his unaffected modesty 
prevented him from communicating to 
me with the other letters from Dr. 
Johnson with which he was pleased to 
furnish me. However slight in itself, as 
it does honour to that illustrious painter, 
and most amiable man, 1 am happy to 
introduce it. 


" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

" Dear Sir, 

" It was not before yesterday that I received 
your splendid benefaction. To a hand so liberal 
in distributing, I hope nobody will envy the 
power of acquiring. 1 a* n, dear Sir, your obliged 
and most humble s^^rvant, 

p' Sam. Johnson. 

"June, 23, 1^1.’’ 

" TO THOMAS ASTLE, ESQ. 

".Sir, 

"1 AM ashamed that you have been forced 
to call so often $br your books, but it has been by 
no fault on either side. They have never been 
but of my hands, nor have 1 ever been at home 
1 without seeing you ; for to \ke a man so skilful in 
the antiquities of my country, is an opportunity 
of improvement not willingly to be missed. 

"Your notes on Alfred! appear to me very 
I judicious* and accurate, but they are too few. 
Many things familiar to you arc unknown to me, 
and to most others ; and you must not think too 
favourably of your readers ; by supposing them 
knowing, you will leave them ignorant. Measure 
of land, and value of money, it is of great im- 
portance to state with care. Had the Saxons 
any gold coin ? 

" 1 have much curiosity after the manners and 
transactions of the middle ages, but have wanted 
either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, 
.Sir, have great opportunities, and I wish you 
both<*uiligence and success. 1 am. Sir, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"July 17, 1781." 

The following curious anecdote I insert 
in Dr. Burney’s own words : 

"Dr. Burney related to Dr. Johnson the par- 
tiality which his writings had excited in a friend 
of Dr. Burney’s, the late Mr. Bewley, well known 
in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher of 
Massinghami who, from the 'Ramblers’ and 
* Plan ’ of his Dictionary, .and long before the 
author’s fame was established by the^ Dictionary 
itself, or any other work, had conceived such a 
reverence for him, that he earnestly begged Dr. 
Burney to give him the cover of his first letter he 
had received from him, as a relic of .so estimable 
a writer. This was in 1755. In 1760, when Dr. 
Burney visited Dr. Johnson at tnc Temple in 
London, where he had then chambers, he hap- 
pened to arrive there before he was up; and 
neing shewn into the room where he was to 
breakfa.st, finding himself alone, he examined the 
contents of the apartmcjit, to try whether he 
could undiscovered steal anything to send to his 
friend Bewley, as another relic of the admirable 
Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing better to his 

! ITie Will of Kin^ Alf; :d, alluded to in this 
letter, from the original Saxon in the library of 
Mr. Astle, has been printed at the expense of the 
University of Oxford. B. For Astle see p. 49, 
note 6. 
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purpose, he cut some bristles off his hearth-broom, 
and enclosed them in a letter to his country 
enthusiast, who received them with due reverence. 
The Doctor yras so sensible of the honour done 
him by a man of genius and science, to whom he 
was an utter stranger, that he said to Dr. Burney : 
'Sir, there is no man gbssessed of the smallest 
portion of modesty, but mu^ be flattered with 
the admiration of su%h a*man!^ I'll give him a set 
of my ‘ Lives,' if he will do me thr*. honour to accept 
of them.’ In this he kept his^ord; and Dr.* 
Burney had not only the pleasure of gratifying 
his friend with a present more worthy of his 
acceptance than the .segment from the hearth- 
broom, but soon after introducing him to Dr. 
Johnson himself in Bolt Court,® with whom he 
had the satisfaction of conversing a considerable 
time, not a fortniglu before his death ; which 
happened in St. Manin's Street, during his visit 
to I 3 r Burney, in the house where the great Sir 
Isaac llewton had lived and died before.” 

In one of his little memorandum -books 
is the following minute : 


"August 9, 3 p.m. actat. 72, in the summer- 
house at Streatham. 

“ After innumerable resolutions# formed and 
neglected, 1 have retired hither, to plan a life of 
greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be 
useful, and he daily better prepared to appear 
before my Creator and my Judge, from whose 
inflnite mercy I humbly call for assista^fig and 


support. 

'‘My purpose is, 

"To pass eight hours every day in some serious 
employment. 

‘‘Having girayed, I purpose to employ the 
next six weeks upon the Italian language for my 


settled study.” 


How venerably pious does he appear 
in these moments of solitude, and how 
spirited are his resolutions for the im- 
provement of his mind, even in elegant 
literature, at a very advanced period of 
life, and when afflicted with many 
complmnts. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birming- 
ham, Lichfield, and Ashbourne, for 
which very good reasons might be giv^n 
in the conjectural yet positive manner of 
writers, who are proud to account for 
every event which they relate. He him- 
self, however, says,p“ The motives of my 
journey I hardly know ; Igomitted it last 
year, and am not willing to miss it again. ” 
(Prayers and Meditatims^ 201.) But some 
l^ood considerations arise, amongst which 
IS the kindly recollection of Mr. Hector, 
surgeon of Birmingham. ** Hector is 
likewise an old friend, the only companion 


of my childhood that passed through the 
school with me. We have always loved 
one another ; perhaps we may be made 
better by some serious Conversation, of 
which however I have no distinct hope.” 

lie says too, “ At Lichfield, my native 
place, I hope to show a good example by 
frequent attendance on public worship. ” 

My correspondence with him during 
the rest of this year was, I know not why, 
very scanty, and all on my side. I wrote 
him one letter to introduce Mr. Sinclair 
(now Sir John), the Member for Caithness, 
to his acquaintance ; and informed him 
in another, that my wife had again been 
affected with alarming symptoms of 
illness. 

In 1782, his complaints increased, and 
the history of his life this year is little 
more than a mournful recital of the varia- 
tions of his illness, in the midst of which, 
however, it will appear from his letters, 
that the powers of his mind were in no 
degree impaired. 

"to JAMES BO.SWELL, ESQ. 

‘‘Dear Sir, 

‘ ‘ I SIT down to .answer your letter on the same 
day in which I received it, .and am pleased that 
my first letter of the year is to you. No man 
ought to be at case while he knows himself in the 
wrong ; and 1 h.ave not satisfied myself with my 
long silence. The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, 
however, was, I believe, never brought. 

" My health has been tottering this last year : 
and 1 can give no very laud.able account oi my 
time. 1 am always hoping to do better than I 
have ever hitherto done. 

" My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire 
was not pleas.ant ; for what enjoyment has a sick 
man visiting the sick ? — Shall we ever liave another 
frolic like our journey to the Hebrides? 

" 1 hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount 
her compl.aints ; in losing her you will lo.se your 
anchor, and be tossed, wdthout stability, by the 
waves of life.^ 1 wish both her and you very 
many years, and very happy. 

" For some months p.ast, I have been so with- 
drawn from the world, that I can .send you 
nothing particular. All your friends, however, 
are w’ell, and will be glad of your return to 
London. 1 am, dear Sir, yours fnost affection- 
ately, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“January 5, 1782.” 

1 The proof of this has been proved by sad 
e.\pcrience. B. Mrs. Boswell died June 4, 1789. 
Malone, 
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At a lime when he was^less able than 
he had once been to sustain a shock, he 
was suddenly deprived of Mr. Levett, 
which event thus communicated to 
Dr. Lawrence. 

“ Sir, 

“ Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last 
night eminently cheerful, died this morning. 
The man who^ lay in the .same room, hearing an 
uncommon noise, got up and tried to make him 
speak, hut without effect. He then called Mr. 
Holder, the apothecary, who, though when he 
came, he thought him dead, opened a vein, but 
could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of 
a very useful and very blameless man. I am. Sir, 
your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ January 17, 1782." 

In one of his memorandum-books in 
my possession, is the following entry : — 

“January 20, Sundaj'. Robert Levett w.as 
buried in the churchyard of Jlridcwcll, between 
one and two in the afternoon. He died on Thurs- 
day 17, about seven in the morning, by an instan- 
taneous death. _He was an old and faithful friend ; 
1 have known him from about 46. Couttnendavi. 
May (loD have mercy on him. May he have 
mercy on me." 

Such was Johnson’s affectionate regard 
for Levett,^ that he honoured his memory 
with the following pathetic verses : — 

“ Condkmn’d to Hope’s delusive mine. 

As on we toil from day to day. 

By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well try’d through many a varying year. 

See f.KVETT to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills affection’s eye. 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind. 

Nor, letter'd Arrogance,- deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefin’d. 

When fainting Nature call’d for aid. 

And liov’ring Death prepiir'd the blow, 

His vigorous remedy display'd 
The power of art without the show. 

In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 

His ready help Wtis ever nigh. 

Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan. 
And lonely Want retir'd to die.-* 


^ .See an account of him in The GentlematC s 
Magazine^ Fe^. 1785. U. 

In both editions of Sir John Hawkin.«»’s Life 
Dr. Johnson^ “letter’d ignorance" is printed. 

^ Johnson repeated this line to me thus : 

“ And Labour steals an hour tcj die.” 

But he afterwards altered it to the present read- 
ing. B. 


No summons mock’d by chill delay. 

No petty gains disdain’d by pride; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supply d . 

His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the cternabMaster found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

The busy da^ the peaceful night. 

Unfelt, u<:ounted, glided by; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death brofe at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way.” 

In one of Johnson’s registers of this 
year, there occurs the following curious 
passage : “Jan. 20. The Ministry is dis- 
solved. I prayed with Francis, and gave 
thanks.” (Prayers ami Meditations^ 209.) 
It has been the subject of discussion, 
Vhether there arc two distinct particulars 
mcnti6ned here? Or that we are to 
understand* the giving of thanks to be in 
conseciuence of the dissolution of the 
Ministry? In .support of the last of these 
conjectures may be urged his mean 
opirfidn of that "Ministry, which has fre- 
quently appeared in the course of this 
work ; and it is strongly confirmed by 
what he said on the subject to Mr. 
Seward: — “I am glad the 'Ministry is 
removed. Such a bunch of imbecility 
never disgraced a country. If they sent 
a mc.ssenger into the City to take up a 
printer, the messenger was taken up in- 
stead of the printer, and committed by 
the sitting alderman. If they sent one 
army to the relief of another, the first 
army was defeated and taken before the 
second arrived. I will not say that what 
they did was always wrong ; but it was 
always done at a wrong time.” ^ 

“to MRS. STRAHAN. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ Mr.s.^ Williams .shewed me your kind 
letter. This little habitation is now but a melan- 
choly place, clouded with the gloom of disease 
and death. Of the four inmates, one ha.s been 
suddenly .snatched away ; two are oppressed by 


4 T>t).swell has mi.squotcd die date, which should 
be March 20. Lord North’s Administration was 
superseded by T.ord Rockingham’s op March xo. 
Croker., 
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very afflictive and datiji^croiis illness ; and 1 tried 
yesterday to gain some relief by a third bleeding, 
from a disorc^r which has for some time distressed 
me, and I think myself to-day much better. 

‘‘ I am glad, dear Madam, to hear that you are 
so far recovered as to g<i^to Rath. Let me once 
more entreat you to stay tillwour health is not 
only obtained, but <:onfirinecJ? Your fortune is 
such as that no moderate expen se deserves your 
care; and you have a husband, 'Vho, I believe,* 
does not regard it. Stay, therefore, till you are 
quite well. 1 am, for my part, very much deserted ; 
but complaint is useless. I hope Clou will bless 
you, and 1 desire you to form the same wish for 
me. I am, dear Madam, your most humble 
servant, 

_ “.Sam. Johnson. 

“ February 4, 178^?’ 


“to EDMONO MALONE, ESQ. 

“ SlK, 

“ I HAVE for many weeks been so much out 
of order, that I have gone out only in a coach to 
Mrs. Thfalc’s, where I can use all the freedom 
that sickness requires. Do not, therefore, take it' 
amiss, that 1 am not with you and Dr. Farmer, 
i hope hereafter to see you oftens I am, Sir, 
your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ Feb. 27, 1772.” 


“to the .same. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I HOi'E I grow better, and shall soon be 
able to enjoy the kindness of my friends. I 
think this wild adherence to Chatterton ^ more un* 
accountable tnan the obstinate defence of Ossian. 

1 n Ossian there is a national pride, which m.ay be 
forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In 
C'hatterton there is nothing but the resolution to 
say again what has once been .said. I am. Sir, 
your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ March 2, 1782.’’ 

^ This note was in answer to one which accom- 
panied one of the earliest pamphlets on the subject 
of Chatterton’s forgery, entitled Cursory Obser- 
vations on the Poems attributed to Thomas Ro^v- 
ley^ &c. Mr. Thomas Warton’s very able In- 
quiry appeared about three months afterwards : 
and Mr. Tyrwhitt’s admirable Vindication of his 
Appendix^ in the summer of the same year, left 
the believers in his daring imposture nothing but 
“ the resolution to say again what had been said 
before." Daring, however, as this fiction was, 
and wild as was the adhil'ence to Chatterton, both 
were ereatl^r exceeded in 1795 a|id the following 
year, by a still more audacious imposture, and the 
pertinacity of one of its adherents, who has immor- 
talized his name by publishing a bulky volume, 
of which the direct ffid manifest object was, to 
prove the authenticity of certain papers attributed 
to Shakespeare, after the fabricator of the spurious 
trash had publicly acknowledged the imposture ! 
Malone. An allusion to the forgeries of W. H. 
Ireland. Croker. 


These short letters show the regard 
which Dr. John.son entertained for Mr. 
Malone, who the more Ae is known is 
the jnore highly valued. It is much to 
be regretted that Johnson was prevented 
from sharing the elegant hospitality of 
that gentleman’s table, at which he would 
in every respect have been fully gratified. 
Mr. Malone, who has so ably succeeded 
him as an editor of Shakespeare, has, in 
his preface, done great and just honour to 
Johnson’s memory. 

“to MRS. LUCY rOUTER, IN LICin-lELlJ. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ I WENT away from Lichfield ill, and have 
had a troublesome time with my l)re:ith ; for some 
weeks I have been disordered by a cold, of which 
I could not get the violence abated, till 1 had becMi 
let blood three times. I have not, however, been 
so bad but that I could have written, and am sorry 
that 1 neglected it. 

“ My dwelling is l>ut melancholy ; both 
NVilliarns,^ and Desmoulins, and myself, are very 
sickly : Frank is not well ; and poor Levett died 
in his bed the other day, by a sudilen stroke ; I 
suppose not one ininiue passed between health 
and death ; so uncertain are human things. 

“ Such is the appearance of the world about me ; 
I hope your scenes are more cheerful. Rut what- 
ever befalls us, though it is wise to be serious, it 
is useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be 
gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep ourselves .as easy 
as we can ; though the loss of friends will be felt, 
and poor I.evett had been a faithful adherent for 
thirty years. 

“ Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of 
writing ; 1 hope to mend that and my other faults. 
I.et me have your prayers. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and 
Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the whole com- 
pany of my friends. 1 am, my dear, your most 
humble .servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“London, March 2, 1782." 


“to the sa.me. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ My hast was but a dull letter, and I know not 
that this will be much more cheerful ; I am, how- 
ever, willing to write, because you are desirous to 
hear front me. 

“ Mjf disorder has now begun i^ ninth week, 
for it is not yet over. I was last Thursday 
blooded for the fourth time, and have since found 
myself much relieved, but I am very tender and 
easily hurt ; so that since we parted 1 have had 
but little comfort, but I hope that the spring will 
recover me ; and that in the summer I shall see 
Lichfield again, I will not delay my visit 
another year to the end of autumn. 

“ I have, by aflvertising, found poor Mr. Lev- 
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ett’s broiliers in Yorkshire, who will take the little 
he has left: it is hut little, yet it will be welcome, 
for I believe they are of very low condition. 

** To be sick, aiftl to see nothing but sickness 
and death, is but a gloomy state ; but I hope 
better times, even in this world, will com^ and 
whatever this world may withhold or give, we shall 
be happy in a better state. Pray for me, my 
dear Lucy. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and 
Miss Adey, and my old friend, Hetty Bailey, and 
to all the Lichfield ladles. 1 am, dear Madam, 
yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 

“ March 19, 1782.” 

On the clay on which this letter was 
written, he thus feelingly mentions his 
respected friend, and physician. Dr. 
Lawrence : — 

“ Poor Lawrence has almost lost the sense 'of 
hearing ; and 1 have lost the conversation of a 
learned, intelligent, and communicative com- 
panion, and a friend whom long familiarity has 
much endeared. Lawrence is one of the best men 
whom I have known. * Nostrum omnium mis- 
grere Deus.‘ ’* {^Prayers and Meditations^ 207.) 

It was Dr. Johnson’s custom when he 
wrote to Dr. Lawrence concerning his 
own health, to use the Latin language. I 
have been favoured by Miss Lawrence 
with one of these letters as a specimen : 

“T. Lawrencio, Medico^ S. 

“ Novum /rignSf no 7 >a tussis, nova spiramii 
difficultasy novam sanguinis missionem suadent^ 
guam tamen te inconsulto nolim fieri. Ad te 
venire vix possum^ nec est cur ad me venias. 
Licere vel non licere uno verbo dicendum est ; 
ctetera mihi et Holdero 1 reliqueris. Si Per te 
liceU imperattir nuncio Holdemm out me de- 
ducere. 

“ Maiis Calendis, 1782. 

“ Postquam tu discesserisf quo me vertam ? ” 2 


t Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnson’s 
apothecary. B. * 

2 “ Fresh cold, renewed cough, and an in- 
creased difficulty of breathing; all .suggest a 
further letting of blood, which however 1 do not 
choose to have done without your advice. I 
cannot well come to you, nor is there any occasion 
for your coming to me. You may say in one 
word, yes or no,- and leave the rest to Holder and 
me. If you -Consent the messenger will bring 
Holder to me. When you shall begone, whither 
shall I turn myself? " Croker. Sec Macaulay’s 
review of Crokcr’s first edition. This translation, 
as it now stands, is one of many proofs how greatly 
Croker and his work profited by Macaulay’s 
criticisms: 

Stoh after the above letter, Dr. Lawrence 
left London, but not before the |ulsy had made so 


“ TO CAPTAIN LANGTON 2 IN ROCHESTER. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ It is now long since we saw one another ; 
and, whatever has been the reason, neither you 
have written to me, nor ^ to you. To let friend- 
ship die aw.'iy by pegligence and silence, is cer- 
tainly not wise, is volunCarily to throw away 
one of the great^t comforts of this weary pilgrim- 
fage, of which (*ien it is, as it must be, taken 
finally away, he that travels on alone, will wonder 
how his esteem could be so little. Do not forget 
me ; you see that 1 do not forget you. It is 
pleasing ip the silence of solitude to think, that 
there is one al^ least, however distant, of whose 
benevolence there is little doubt, and whom there 
IS yet hope of seeing again. 

“ Of my life, from the *Limc we parted, the 
history is mournful. The spring of last year 
deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye for fifteen 
years had scarcely been turned upon me biiit with 
respect or tenderness ; for such another friend 
the general course of human things will not 
suffer man to hope. I passed the summer at 
Streatham, but there was no I’hrale ; and having 
<dled away the summer with a weakly body and 
neglected mind, I made a journey to Staffordshire 
on the edge gf winter. The season was dreary, I 
was sickly, and found the friends sickly whom 1 


great a progress as to render him unable to write 
for himself. The following are extracts from let- 
ters f dressed by Dr. Johnson to one of his 
daughters ; “ You will easily believe with what 
gladness I read that you had heard once again 
that voice to which we have all .so often delighted 
to attend. May you often hear it. If we had 
his mind, and his tongue, we could spare the rest.*’ 
“ I am not vigorous, but much better than when 
dear Dr. Lawrence held my pulse tht last time. 
Be .so kind as to let me know, from one little interval 
to another, the state of his body. I am plea.sed 
that he remembers me, and hope that it never can 
be pt>.ssible for me to forget him. July 22, 1782." 
“ 1 am much delighted even with the small 
advances which dear Dr. Lawrence makes towards 
recovery. If we could have again but his mind, 
and his tongue in his mind, and his right hand, 
we should not much lament the rest. I should 
not despair of helping the swelled hand by elec- 
tricity, if it were frequently and diligently sup- 

g lied. Let me know from time to time whatever 

appens ; and I hope 1 need not tell you, how 
njuch J am interested in every change. Aug. 26, 
1782." “ Though the account with which you 
favoured me in your last letter could not give me 
the ^pleasure that I wished, yet 1 was glad to 
receive it ; for my affection to my dear friend 
makes me desirous of knq^-ing his state, whatever 
It be. I beg, therefore, ^^at you continue to let 
me know, from tfine to time, ^1 that you observe. 
Many fits of severe illness have, for about three 
months past, forced my kind physician often upon 
my mind.^ I am now better ;^.nd hope gratitude, as 
well as distress, can be a motive to remembrance. 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Feb. 4, 1783.” B. 

• Mr. Langton being at this time on duty at 
Rochester, he is addressed by his military title. 
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went to see,_ After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned 
to a habitation possessed for the present by two 
sick women, where my dear old friend, Mr. 
Levett, to wftoni, as he used to tell me, I owe your 
acquaintance, died a few weeks ago, suddenly in 
his bed ; there passed not, I believe, a minute 
between health and d^fh. At night, as at Mrs. 
Thrale’s, I was niu^g in my^hamber, I thought 
with uncommon earnestness, that however 1 might 
alter my mode of life, or whith j^oever 1 mighty 
remove, I would endeavour to retftn Levett about 
me ; in the morning my .servant brought me word 
that I^evett was called to another state, a state 
for which, I think, he was not unprepared, for he 
was very useful to the poor. mlich soever 

1 valued him, I now wish that I had valued him 


more. 

“ I have myself b«wn ill more than eight weeks 
of a disorder, from wnich, at the expense of about 
fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now recover- 
ing. 

You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful 
scene ; you see George fond of his book, and the 
pretty mi.sses airy and lively, with my own little 
Jenny equal to the best : and in whatever can . 
contribine to your quiet or pleasure, you havc^ 
I.ady Rothes ready to concur. May whatever 
you enjoy of good be increased, and whatever you 
suffer of evil be diminished. 1 am, 4 ear Sir, your 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 

“ March ao, 1782.’’ 


“to MR. HUCTOK, IN UlKMINGllAM.^ 

“ Dear Sir, 

** I HOPE*I do not very grossly flatter myself to 
imagine th^t you and dear Mrs. Careless [p. 344] 
will be gl.ad to hear some account of me. 1 per- 
formed the journey to London with very httlc 
inconvenience, and came safe to my habitation, 
where 1 found nothing but ill health, and, of con- 
sequence, very little cheerfulness. I then went 
to visit a little way into the country, where 1 got 
a complaint by a cold which has hung eight weeks 
upon me, and from which 1 am, at the expense of 
fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I am afraid 1 
must once more owe my recovery to warm 
weather, which seems to make no advances 
towards us. 

“ Such is my health, which will, I hope, soon 
grow better. In other respects 1 have no reason 
to complain. I know not that 1 have written ^y 
thing more generally commended than the * Lives 
of the Poets'; and have found the world willing 
enough to caress me, if my healthy had invited me 
to be in much company ; but this season 1 have 
been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

“ When summer comes 1 hoM to see you again, 
and will not put off my visit to tne end of the year. 
I have lived so long in London, that 1 did not 
remember the difference of seasons. 


1 Apart of this letter having been torn off, i 
have, from the evident meaning, supplied a few 
words and half words at the ends and beginning of 
lines. B. 


“ Your health, •when 1 saw you, was much im- 
proved. You will be prudent enough not to put it 
in danger. I hope, when w'e meet again, we shall 
congratulate each other upon fair prospects of 
longer life ; though what are tne pleasures of the 
longest life when placed in comparison with a 
happy death ? 1 am, dear Sir, yours most affec- 
tionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, March, 21, 1782.” 


“to the .SAME. 

\\Viihont a date., hut sujtftosed to he 
about this time.] 

“Dear Sir, 

“ That you and dear Mrs. Careless should 
have care or curiosity about my health, gives me 
that pleasure w'hich every man feels from finding 
himself not forgotten. In age we feel again that 
love of our native place and our early^ friends, 
which in the bustle or amusements of middle life 
were overborne and suspended. Y ou and I should 
now naturally cling to one another : we have 
outlived most of those who could pretend to rival 
us in each other’s kindne.ss. I n our walk through 
life we have dropped our companions, and are 
now to pick up such as chance may offer us, or 
to travel on alone. You, indeed, have a sister, 
with whoin you can divide thc^ day : I have no 
natural friend left ; but Providence lias been 
pleased to jireserve me from neglect *, I have not 
wanted such alleviations of life as friendship 
could supply. My health has been, from my 
twentieth year, such as ha.s seldom afforded me 
a single day of ease ; but it is at least not wor.se : 
and 1 sometimes make myself believe that it is 
better. My disorders are, Jjowever, still suffi- 
ciently oppressive. 

“ 1 think of seeing Stafford.shire again this 
autumn, and intend to find my way through 
Ifirmingham, where I hope to see you and dear 
Mrs. Careless well. I am. Sir, your afTeciionate 
friend, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

I wrote to him at ciifTerent dales ; re- 
gretted that I could not come to London 
this spring, but hoped we should meet 
somewhere in the summer ; mentioned the 
state of my affairs, and suggested hopes 
of some preferment ; informed him, that 
as “ The Beauties of Johnson” had been 
published in I.ondon, some obscure scrib- 
bler had published at Edinburgh, what 
he called “ The Deformities of Johnson,” 

“ TO JAMES DOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ The pleasure which^ we used to receive 
from each other on Good Friday and Easter Day, 
we must be this year content to miss. Let us, 
however, pray for each other, and hope to see one 
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anolher yet from time to time witli mutual delight. 
My disorder has been a cold, which impeded the 
organs of respiration, and kept me many weeks in 
a state of great tmeasiness; but by repeated 
phlebotomy it is now relieved ; and next to the 
recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter myself* that 
you will rejoice at mine. 

“ What we shall do in the summer it is yet too 
early to consider. You want to know what you 
shall do now ; I do not think this time of bustle 
and confusion like to produce any advantage to 
you. Every man has tnosc to reward and gratify 
who have contributed to his advancement. To 
come hither with such expectations at the expense 
of borrowed money, which, I find, you know not 
w'here to borrow, can hardly be considered pru- 
dent. 1 am sorry to And, what your solicitations 
seem to imply, that you have alre.ady gone the 
u'hole length of your credit. This is to set the 
quiet of your whole life at hazard. If you antici- 
pate your inheritance, you can at last inherit 
nothing ; all that you receive must pay for the 
past. You must get a place, or pine in penury, 
with the empty name ofa great estate. Poverty, 
my dear friend, is so great an evil, and pregnant 
with so much temptation and .so much misery, 
that I cannot but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. 
hive on w'hat you have ; live if you can on less ; 
do not borrow either fur vanity or pleasure ; the 
vanity will end in shame, and the pleasure in re- 
gret : stay therefore at home till you have saved 
money for your journey hither. 

“ ‘The Beauties of Johnson ' are .said to have 
got money to the collector ; if ‘ The Deformities, 
have the same success, 1 shall be still a more 
extensive benefactor. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who 
is, I hope, reepneiled to me ; and to the young 
people, whom I'have never oflended. 

“ You never told me the success of your plea 
against the solicitors. 1 am, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“London, March 28, 1782." 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of 
l)ody and mind this year, the following 
correspondence affords a proof not only 
of his benevolence and conscientious 
readiness to relieve a good man from error, 
but by his clothing one of the sentiments 
in his ** Rambler’' in different language, 
not inferior to that of the original, shows 
his extraordinary command of clear and 
forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that 
in “The Mcjfning Chronicle,” a passage 
in “ The lieauties of Johnson,” article 
Dkath, had been pointed out as supposed 
by some readers to recommend suicide, 
the words being, “ To die is the fate of 
man ; but to die with lingering anguish is 
generally his folly ; ” and respectfully 
suggesting to him, that suchban erroneous 


notion of any sentence in the writings of 
an acknowledged friend of religion and 
virtue, should not pass unconfradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman’s 
letter ; 


“to the reverend MR. , AT BATH. 

“ Sir, 

“ Being now in the country in a state of re- 
covery, as I hope, from a very oppressive disorder, 
I cannot neglept the acknowledgment of your 
Christian letter. The book called ‘ The Beauties 

Johnson,’ is the production of I know not 
whom ; I never saw it but by casual inspection, 
and considered my.sclf as utferly disengaged from 
its consequences. Of the passage you mention, 
1 remember some notice in .some papef'; but 
knowing that it must be misrepre.sented, 1 thought 
of it no more, nor do I know where to find U in my 
own books. 1 am accustomed to think little of 
newspapers ; but an opinion so weighty and 
^crious as yours has determined me to d6, what 1 
should without your seasonable admonition have 
omitted^, and 1 will direct my thought to be shewn 
in its tnie .st»^e.l If 1 could find the passage I 
would direct you to it. 1 suppose the tenor^ is 
this : — ‘ Acute diseases arc the immediate and in- 
evitable strokes of Heaven ; but of them the pain 
is short, and the conclusion speedy ; chronical 
disord^rd, by which we arc suspended in tedious 
torture between life and death, are commonly the 
effect of our own mfsconduct and intemperance. 
To die, &c.' — This, Sir, you see is all true and 
all blameless. I hope some time in the next week 
to have all rectified. My health bae been lately 
much .shaken ; if you favour me with any an.swer, 
it will be a comfort to me to know that 1 have 
your prayers. 1 am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ May i5» 1782.” 

This letter, as might be expected, 
had its full effect, and the clergyman 

1 What follows, appeared in The Morning 
Chronicle May 29, 178a. — “A correspondent 
having mentioned, in The Morning ChronicU of 
December X2, the last clause of the following 
pa''agraph, as seeming to favour suicide ; we are 
requested to print the whole passage, that its true 
meaning may appear, which is not to recommend 
suicide but exercise. Exercise cannot secure us 
from that dissolution to which we are decreed^ ; 
but while the soul and b«dy continue united, it 
can make the association pleasing, and give prob- 
able hopes that they shall be disjoined by an 
easy separation. It was a principle among the 
ancients, that acute diseases are from Heaven, 
and chronical from ourselvM ; the dart of death, 
indeed, falls from Heaven,^ but we poison it by 
our own misconduct : to die is the fate of man ; 
but to die with lingering anguish is generally his 
folly.” B. The passage is in No. 85 of The 
Rambler, Croker. 
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acknowledged it in grateful and pious i 
terms. ^ 

The following letters require no extracts 
from mine to introduce them. 

“ TO JAJ^ES UOSWi'.LL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“The earnestness and tenderness of your 
letter is such, tliat 1 cannot think myself shewing 
it more respect than it claims by sitting down to 
answer it on the day on which I received it. 

“ This year has atHicted me wiih a very irksome 
and severe disorder. My resi^iration has been 
much impeded, and much blood has been taklh 
away. I am now hA-assed by a catarrhous cough, 
from which my purpose is to scekrelief by change 
of aii^ and 1 am, therefore, preparing to go to 
Oxford. 

“ Whether I did right in dissuading you from 
coming to T.ondon this .spring, I will not deter- 
mine. You have not lost much time by missing 
my coMpany ; I have scarcely been well for a 
single week. I might have received comfort frofti 
your kindne.ss ; but you would havejseen ine 
afflicted, and, perhaps, founds me peevish. 
Whatever might have been your pleasure or mine, 
I know not how I could have honestly advised 
you to come hither with borrowed money. Do 
not accustom yourself to consider de^t only as an 
inconvenience ; you will find it ^Sj&btniity. 
Poverty takes away so many means of don^good, 
and produces so much inalnlity to resist evil, l>oth 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means 
to be avoided. Consider a man whose fortune is 
very narro>^ ; whatever be his rank by birth, or 
whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, 
what caiu he do ? or what evil can he prevent ? 
That he cannot help the needy is evident ; he has 
nothing to .spare. But, perhaps, his advice or 
admonition may be useful. His poverty will 
destroy his influence : many more can find that he 
is poor, than that he is wise ; and few will rever- 
ence the understanding that is of .so little advan- 
tage to its owner. 1 say nothing of the personal 
wretchedness of a debtor, whick, however, has 
passed into a proverb. Of riches it is not neces- 
sary to write tne praise. Let it, however, be re- 
membered,^ that he who has money to spare, has 
it always in his power to benefit others ; and 
of such power a good man must always be 
desirous. 

“ I am pleased with your account of Easier .2 
We .shall meet, 1 hope, in autumn, both well and 
both cheerful ; and part each the better for the 
other’s company. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and 
to the young charmen. 1 am, &c. 

^Sam. Johnson. 

“London, June 3, X782.’’ 


1 The corre.spondence may be seen at length 
in The Gentlemarrs Magazine^ Feb. 1786. B. 

2 Which I celebrated in the Church-o^F.ngland 
chapel at Edinburgh, founded by Lord Chief 
Baron Smith of respectable and pious memory. 


“ TO MK. PERKINS. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I AM much pleased that you are going a very 
long journey, which may by ^proper conduct re- 
store your health and prolong your life. 

‘Observe these rules : 

“ I. Turn all care out of your head as soon as 
you mount the chaise. 

“ 2. Do not think about frugality ; your health 
is worth more than it can co.st. 

“3. Do not continue any day's journey to 
fatigue. 

“ 4. Take now and then a d.ay’s rest. 

“ 5. Get a smart se.*i-sickncss, if you can. 

“ 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind 
easy. 

“ This last direction is the principal *, with an 
unquiet mind, neither exercise, nor diet, nor 
physic, can be of much use. 

“ I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, 
and a happy recovery. I am, dear Sir, your 
most affectionate humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

“July 28, 1782." 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Being uncertain whether I should have .any 
call this autumn into the country, 1 did not im- 
mediately^ answer your kind letter. I have no 
call ; but if you desire to meet me at Ashbourne, 
1 believe I can come thither ; if you had rather 
come to London, 1 can stay at Streatham : take 
your choice. 

“This ye.ar has been very heavy. From the 
middle of January io the middle of June I was 
battered by one disorder after another 1 I am 
now very much recovered, amf hope still to be 
better. What happiness it is that Mrs. Boswell 
has escaped. 

“ My ‘ Lives, 'are reprinting, and I have forgot- 
ten the author of GrayVs character write imme- 
diately, and it m.ay be perhaps yet inserted. 

“ Of London or Ashbourne you have your free 
choice ; at any place 1 shall be glad to see you. 
1 am, deal Sir, Yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Augu.st 24, 1782." 

On Ihe joih of August, I informed him 
that my honoured father had died that 
morning ; a complaint under which he 
had long laboured having suddenly come 
to a crisis while I was upon a visit at the 
seat of Sir Charles Preston, from whence 
I had hastened the day before, upon re- 
ceiving a letter by express. 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“I have struggled through this year with so 
much infirmity of body, and such strong inipres- 

S The Keverqiid Mr. Temple, Vicar of St. 
Gluvias, Cornj^all. B. 
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sions of the fragility of life, that (icalh, whenever 
it appears, fills me with melancholy ; ami ] cannot 
hear without emotion, of the removal of any one, 
whom 1 have kiiowm into another state. 

** Your father’s death had every circumstance 
that could enable you to bear it ; it was a£ a 
mature age, and it was expected ; and as nis 
general life had been pious, his thoughts had 
doubtless for many years past been turned upon 
eternity. That you did not find him. sen.sible. 
must doubtless grieve you : his disposition 
towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 
though not of a fond father. Kindne.ss, at least 
actual, is in our power, but fondness is not ; and 
if by^ negligence or imprudence you had ex- 
tinguished his fondness, he could not at will re- 
kindle it. Nothing then remained between you 
but mutual forgiveness of each other’s faults, and 
mutual desire of each other’s happine.ss. 

'*1 shall long to know his final disposition of 
his fortune. 

“You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and 
have therefore new cares, and new employments. 
Life, as Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble 
a well-ordered poem ; of which one rule generally 
received is, that the exordium should be simple, 
and should promise little. Begin your new 
course of life with the least show, and the least 
exjien.se po.ssible : you may at pleasure increase 
both, hut you cannot easily diminish them. Do 
not think your estate your own, while any man 
can call upon you for money which you cannot 
pay ; therefore, begin witli timorous parsimony. 
I.et it be your first care not to be in’ any man’s 
debt. 

“ When the thoughts are extended to a future 
state, the present life seems hardly worthy of all 
those principles of conduct, and maxims of 
prudence, which* one generation of men has 
tran.smitted to another ; but upon a closer view, 
when it is perceived how much evil is produced, 
and how much good is impeded by embarrass- 
ment and distres.s, and how little room the ex- 
pedients of poverty leave for the exerci.se^ of 
virtue, it grows manifest that the boundless im- 
portance of the next life enforces some attention 
to the interest of this. 

** Be kind to the old .servants, and secure the 
kindness of the agents and factors ; do not disgust 
them by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or 
apparent suspicion. From them you must learn 
the real state of your affairs, the characters of 
your tenants, and the value of your lands. 

y Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; I 
think her expectations from air and exercise arc 
the best that she can form. 1 hope she will live 
long and happily. 

“ 1 forgot whether I told you that Ra.say has 
been here ; we dined cheerfully together. I 
entertained lately a young gentleman from 
Corrichatachin. ^ 

“ 1 received your letters only this morning. I 
am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson, j 

“ London, Sept. 7, 1782.” 

In answer to my next letter, I received 
one from him, dissuading meirom hasten- 


ing to him as I had proposed ; what is 
proper for publication is the following 
paragraph, equally just and tender : 

“ One expense, however, I would not have you 
to spare ; let nothing be imitted that can pre- 
serve Mrs. Boswell, y\ough it should be necessary 
to tran-splant her fo/a time info a softer climate. 
She is tlie prop and stay of your life. How 
niiich must your ^ildren suffer by losing her.” 

My wife was now so much convinced of 
his sincerq, friendship for me, and regard 
for her,, that, ifithout any suggestion on 
ni^ part, she wrote him a very polite, and 
grateful letter. 

“ UK. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 

“ Dear Lady, 

“ I HAVE not often received so much pleasure 
as from your invitation to Auchinlcckx The 
jdurncy thither and back is, indeed, too great 
for the latter part of the year ; but if my health 
were fully recc^'cred, I would suffer no little heat 
and cold, nor a wet or a rough road to keep me 
from you. I am, indeed, not without hope of 
seeing Auchinleck again; but to make it a. 
pleasant pl^^ 1 must see its lady well, and brisk, 
and ai^»j.»'ybr my sake, therefore, among many 
great^ treasons, take care, dear Madam, of your 
health, .spare no expeifte, and want no attendance 
that can procure ease, or preserve it. Be very 
careful to keep your mind quiet ; and do not 
think it too much to give an accoiyit of your 
recovery to. Madam, yours, &c., 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Sept. 7, 1782.” 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Having passed almost this whole year in 
a succession of disorders, I went in October to 
Brighihelmstone, whither 1 came in a state of so 
much weakness, that I rested four times in walk- 
ing between the inn and the lodging. By physic 
and abstinence 1 grew better, and am now 
reasonably easy, though at a great distance from 
health. 1 am afraid, however, that health begins, 
aftefr seventy, and long before, to have a meaning 
different from that which it had at thirty. But 
it is culpable to murmur at the established order 
of the creation, as it is vain to oppose it ; he that 
lives, must grow old ; ant^e that would rather 
grow old than die, has (X>d to thank for the 
infirmities of old a^. 

“At your long silence I am rather angry. 
You do not, since now you are the head of your 
house, think it worth your while to try whether 
you or your friend can live longer without 
writing, nor suspect that after so many years of 
friendship, that, when 1 do not write to you, I 
forget you. Put all such useless jealousies out 
of your bead, and disdain to regulate your own 
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practice by the practice of another, or by any 
other principle than the desire of doing right. 

“ Your economy, 1 suppose, begins now to be 
settled ; your expenses are adjusted^ to your 
revenue, and all your people in their proper 
places. Resolve not ao be poor ; whatever you 
have, spend less. Poverty js a great enemy to 
human happiness^ it certaRly destroys liberty, 
and it makes some virtues impracticable, and 
others extremely difficult. 

“ Let me know the history o'f your life, since 
your accession to your estate. How^ many 
nou.ses, how many cows, how^ much land in your 
own hand, and what bargains you make with 
your tenants. 

**«««« 

“ Of my * Lives of the Poets,' they have primed 
a new edition in oclivo, I hear, of three thou.sand. 
Did I give a set to Lord Hailes?^ If 1 did not, I 
will it out of these. What did you make of 
all your copy ? 

‘‘Mrs. Thrale and the three Mis.scs are now 
for the winter in Argyll Street. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has been out of order, but is well 
again > and I am, dear Sir, your affectionate 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Jc^iNSON. 

“London, Dec. 7, 1782.” 


“to dr. SAMUKL JOHNSON. 

“Edinburgh, Dec.'"S^ .1782. 

“Deaf Sir, 

“ 1 was made happf by your kind letter, 
which gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you 
in Scotland again. 

“lam much flattered by the concern you arc 
ple.ased to take in my recovery. I am better, 
and hop# to h.ave it in my power to convince you 
by my attention, of liow much consequence 1 
esteem your health to the world and to myself. 
I remain, Sir, with grateful respect, your obliged 
and obedient servant, 

“Margaret Boswell.” 


The death of Mr. Thrale had made a 
very material alteration with respect to 
Johnson’s reception in that family. The 
manly authority of the husband no longer 
curbed the lively exuberance of the lady ; 
and as her vanity had been fully gratified, 
by having the Colossus of Literature 
attached to her for many years, she grad- 
ually became less assiduous to plea.se him. 
Whether her attsilChment to him was al- 
ready divided by anotlfer object, 1 am 
unable to ascertain : but it is plain that 
Johnson’s penetration was alive to her 
neglect or fordfed attention ; for on the 
6th of October this year, we find him 
marking a “parting use of the library” 
at Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer 


which he cbniposcd on leaving Mr. 
Thrale’s family. 

“Almighty God, Father o/all mercy, help me 
by thy grace, that I may, with humble and 
sincere thankfulness, remember the comforts and 
conveniences which I have enjoyed at this place ; 
and that I may resign them with holy submission, 
equally trusting in thy protection when Thou 
givest, and when Thou takest away. Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me. 

“ To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I com- 
mend this family. Bless, guide, and defend 
them, that they may so pass through this world, 
as finally to enjoy in thy presence everlasting 
happiness, for Jesu.s Ciikist'.s sake. Amen.” 
{Prayers and Meditations^ 214.) 

One cannot read this prayer, without 
some emotions not very favourable to the 
lady whose conduct occasioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I 
find “Sunday, went to church at 
Streatham. Tcmplo vaUdixi cum osculo. ” 

Me met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and other places, 
and was a good deal with him at Bright - 
helm.stone this autumn, being pleased 
at once with his excellent tal)le and ani- 
mated conversation. Mr. Metcalfe showed 
him great respect, and sent him a note 
that he might have tlie use of his carriage 
whenever he pleased. Johnson (3rd 
October 1782) returned this polite answer : 
— “ Mr. Johnson is very much obliged by 
the kind offer of the carriage, but he has 
no desire of using Mr. Metcalfe’s carriage, 
except when he can have the pleasure of 
Mr. Metcalfe’s company.” Mr. Metcalfe 
could not but be highly pleased that his 
comj)any was thus valued by Johnson, 
and he frequently attended him in airings. 
They also went together to Chichester, 
and they visited Pet worth, and Cowdray, 
the venerable scat of the Lords Monl- 
acute.^ “ Sir,” said Johnson, “ I should 
like to stay here four-and-twenty hours. 
We see here how our ancestors lived.” 

That his curiosity was still unabated, 
a])pcars from two letters to Mr. John 
Nichols, of the loth and 2pth of October 
this year. In one he says, “I have looked 

1 An interesting account of Cowdray, which 
was burned in the same month in which its 
owner, the last of his line, was drowned in 
Switzerland, will be found in that pleasant book 
of English travel, Field Paths and Green Lanes 
(ch. ix.), by L. J. Jennings, M.P. 
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into your ‘ Anecdotes,’ and you will 
hardly thank a lover of literary history 
for telling you tl^at he has been much in- 
formed and gratified. I wish you would 
add your own discoveries and intelligence 
to those of Dr. Rawlinson, and undertake 
the supplement to Wood. Think of it.” 
In the other, “ I wish, Sir, you could ob- 
tJiin some fuller information of Jortin, 
Markland, and Thirlby. They were 
three contemporaries of great eminence.” 

“to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, 
and should think ill of myself if I had heard of it 
without alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, 
which 1 sincerely wish to be complete and per- 
manent. Your country has been in danger of 
losing one of its brightest ornaments, and 1 of 
losing one of my oldest and kindest friends ; but 
I hope you will still live long, for the honour of « 
the nation : and that more enjoyment of your 
elegance, your intelligence, and your benevolence, 
is still reserved for, dear Sir, your most affec- 
tionate, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Rrighthelmstone, Nov. 14, 1782.’’ 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson having 
dedicated to him his ** Archneological 
Dictionary,” that mark of respect was 
thus acknow'ledged : 

“to the reverend mr. wilson, clitheroe, 

LANCASHIRE. 

“ Reverend Sir, 

“That 1 have long omitted to return you 
thanks for the honour conferred upon me by your 
dedication, I entreat you with great earnestness 
not to consider as more faulty than it is. A very 
i:nportunate and oppressive disorder has for some 
time debarred me from the pleasures, and ob- 
structed me in the duties of life. The esteem 
and kindness of wise and good men is one of the 
last pleasures which I can be content to lose: 
and gratitude to those from whom this pleasure 
is received, is a duty of which 1 hope never to be 
reproached with the final neglect. I therefore 
now return you thanks for the notice which 1 
have received from you, and which I consider as 
giving to my name not only more bulk, but more 
v/eight ; not only as extending its .superficies, but 
as increasing its value. Your book was evidently 
wanted, and will, 1 hope, find its way into the 
school, to which, however, I do not mean to con- 
fine it ; for no man has so much skill in ancient 
rites and practices as not to want it. As 1 sup- 
pose myself to owe part of your*kindness to my 
excellent friend. Dr. Patten, he has likewise a 


just claim to my acknowledgment, which I hope 
you. Sir, will transmit. 'J'herc will soon appear 
a new edition of my Poetical biography ; if you 
will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, 
be pleased to let me know how it may be con- 
veniently conveyed to )/pu. This pre.sent is 
small, but it is giveiy;'(vith good will by, reverend 
Sir, your most, &c. *» 

“Sam. Johnson. 

ti“ December 3^,1782.’’ 

In 1783, he was more severely afflicted 
than ever, as >vill appear in the course of 
his correspondence ; but still the same 
ardour for literature, the same constant 
piety, the same kindness' for his friends, 
and the same vivacity, both in convprsa 
tion and writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full 
account of what I was doing at Auchin- 
Icck, and particularly mentioned what I 
kttew would plea.se him, — my having 
broughtr'an old man of eighty-eight from 
a lonely cottage to a comfortable habita- 
tion within my cnclosurcjs, where he had 
good neighbours near to him, — I received 
an answqFp.:n February, of which I ex- 
tract r^nat follows : 

am delighted with your account of your 
activity at Auchinleck, and wish the old gentle- 
man, whom you have so kindly removed, may 
live long to promote your prosperity by hi.s 
prayers.^ You have now a new character ami 
new duties ; think on them and practice them. 

“ Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, 
and whatever it is, live upon le.ss. Resolve never 
to be poor. Frugality is not only the basis of 
quiet, but of beneficence. No man can help 
others that wants help himself : we must have 
enough before we have to spare. 

“ 1 am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows 
well ; and hope that to keep her well, no care nor 
caution will be omitted. May you long live 
happily together. 

“When you come hither, pray bring with you 
Baxter’s ' Anacreon.' 1 cannot get that edition in 
London.” 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived 
in London the night before, 1 was glad 
to find him at Mrs. Thrale’s house, in 
Argyll Street, appearances of friendship 
between them being still kept up. I was 
shewn into his room, and after the first 
salutation, he said, ** I aijn glad your are 
come : 1 am very ill.” He looked pale, 
and was distressed with a difficulty of 
breathing : but after the common in- 
quiries he assumed his usual strong ani- 
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mated style of conversatioifi. Seeing me 
now for the first time as a Laird^ or pro- 
prietor of land, he began thus : “ Sir, the 
superiority of a country-gentleman over 
the people upon his estate is very agree- 
able: and he whcisays he docs not feel 
it to be agreeaj)le, lie^; for it must be 
agreeable to have a casual superiority 
over those who are by nal.fre equal with 
us.” Boswell: “Yet, Sir, we sec 
great proprietors of land who prefer 
living in London.” Johnson,: “ Why, 
Sir, the pleasure of li^^ng'' in Lon- 
don, the intellectual superiority that is 
enjoyed there, inay counterbalance the 
other. Besides, Sir, a man may prefer 
the .llate of the country-gentleman upon 
the whole, and yet there may never be a 
moment when he is willing to make the 
chafi^ to (piit London for it.” lie said, 
“ It IS better to have five per cent, out fjf 
land, th.an out of money, because it is 
more secure ; but the readirjjss of trans- 
fer, and promptness of interest, make 
many people rather choose the funds. 
Nay, there is another disadvaiUagc be- 
longing to land, compared wurNijoncy. 
A man is not so mucli afraid of being a 
hard creditor, as of being a hard land- 
lord.” Boswell: “ Becj\iise there is a 
sort of kindly connexion biHween a land- 
lord anej his tenants.” Johnson : “No 
Sir : many landlords with us never see 
their tenants. It is because if a land- 
lord drives away his tenants, he may not 
get others ; whereas the demand for 
money is so great, it may always be 
lent.” 

He talked with regret and indignation 
of the factious opposition to Government 
at this time, and imputed it in a great 
measure to the Revolution. “ Sir,” said 
he, in a low voice, having come nearer to 
me, while his old prejudices seemed tef be 
fomenting in his mind, “this Hanoverian 
family is isoUe here. They have no 
friends. Now the Stuarts had friends 
who stuck by tnem so late as 1745. 
When the right of the kfng is not rever- 
enced, there will not be reverence for 
those appointed by the king.” 

His observation that the present royal 
family has no friends, has been too much 
justified by the very ungrateful behaviour 


of many who were under great obliga- 
tions to his Majesty ; at the same time 
there are honourable exceptions : and 
the very next year after ^is conversation, 
.and ever since, the King has had as ex- 
tei?sive and generous support as ever was 
given to any monarch, and h.as had tlic 
satisfaction of knowing that he was more 
and more endeared to his people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. 
Levett, with an emotion which gave them 
full cfiect ; and then he was pleiiscd to 
say : “You must be .as much with me as 
you can. You have done me good. 
You cannot think how much better I am, 
since you came in.” 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. 
Thralc that I was arrived. I had not 
seen her since her husband’s de.ath. She 
soon appeared, and favoured me with an 
invitation to stay to dinner, which I 
accepted. There was no other company 
but herself and three of her daughters. 
Dr. Johnson, and I. She too said, she 
was very glad I was come, for she was 
going to Bath, and should have been 
sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I came. 
This seemed to be attentive and kind ; 
and I who had not been informed of any 
change, imagined all to be as well as 
formerly. He was little inclined to talk 
at dinner, and went to sleep after it ; but 
when he joined us in the drawing-room, 
he seemed revived, and was again him- 
self. 

Talking of conversation, he said : 
“There must, in the first place, l)c 
knowledge, there must be materials ; — 
in the second place, there must be a com- 
mand of words in the third place, there 
must be imagination, to place things in 
such views as they arc not commonly seen 
in ; — and in the fourth place, there must 
be presence of mind, and a resolution 
that it is not to be overcome by failures ; 
this last is an essential requisite ; for want 
of it many people do not excel in con- 
versation. Now / want it ; I throw up 
the game upon losing a trfek. ” I won- 
dered to hear him talk thus of hims-lf, 
and said, “I don’t know. Sir, how this 
may be ; but 1 am sure you beat t)lhcr 
l?eople’s c.mls out of their hands.” I 
doubt whetheti he heard this remark. 
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While wc went on talking»triumphantly, 
I was fixed in admiration, and said to 
Mrs. Thrale, “ O, for short-hand to lake 
this down ! ” — * Woiv'Il carry it all in your 
head/^ said she ; “ a lonj; head is as g 9 pd 
as short-hand.” 

It has been observed and wondered at, 
that Mr. Charles Fox never talked with 
any freedom in the presence of Dr. John- 
son ; though it is well known, and I my- 
self can witness, that his conversation is 
various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. 
Johnson’s own experience, however, of 
that gentleman’s reserve, was a sufficient 
reason for his going on thus : “ Fox 
never talks in private company ; not 
from any determination not to talk, but 
because he has not the first motion. A 
man who is used to the applause of the 
House of Commons, has no wish for 
that of a private company. A man ac- 
customed to throw for a thousand pounds, 
if set down to throw for sixjience, would 
not be at the pains to count his dice. 
Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind ; 
he does not talk from a desire of dis- 
tinction, but because his mind is full.” 

He thus curiously characterized one of 
our old acquaintance: ** [Sheridan] is a 
good man. Sir ; but he is a vain man and 
a liar. He, however, only tells lies of 
vanity ; of victories, for instance, in con- 
versation, which never happened.” This 
alluded to a story which I had repeated 
from that gentleman, to entertain John- 
son with its wild bravado : “This John- 
son, Sir,” said he, “whom you arc all 
afraid of, will shrink, if you come close 
to him in argument, and roar as loud as 
he. He once maintained the paradox, 
that there is no beauty but in utility. 
* Sir,* said I, ‘what say you to the pea- 
cock’s tail, which is one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, but would 
have as much utility if its feathers were 
all of one colour ? He felt what I thus pro- 
duced, and had recourse to his usual ex- 
pedient, ridicule : exclaiming, ‘ A pea- 
cock has a tail, and a fox has a tail ; ’ 
and then he burst out into a laugh. — 
‘ Well, Sir,* said I, with a strong voice, 
looking him full in the face, ‘you have 
unkennelled your fox ; pursue mm if you 
dare.’ He had not a wodl to say, Sir.” 


— ^Johnson told me, that this was fiction 
from beginning to end.^ 

After musing for some time, he said, 
“ I wonder how I should nave any 
enemies; for I do hpm to nobody.”® 
Boswell : “ In^^^he first place, Sir, you 
will be pleased to recollect, that you set 
o^t with attacking the Scotch ; so you 
got a whole ftation for your enemies.” 
Johnson : “ Why, I own, that by my 
definition of oats I meant to vex them.” 
Boswei.L'c “fray, Sir, can you trace the 
cause of your antipathy to the Scotch ? ” 
JtS’nNSON : “I cannot, Sir.” Boswell ; 
“Old Mr. Sheridan saysj it was because 
they sold Charles the First.” Johnson : 
“Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found 
out a very good reason. ” 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky 
rationality, the most determinecl aversion 
tft this great and good man, must be 
cured WCien he is seen thus playing with 
one of his prejudices, of which he can- 
didly admitted that he could not tell the 
reason. 1 1 was, however, probably owing 
to his hjn?:-yig had in his view the worst 
part the Scottish nation, the needy 
adventurers, many of whom he thought 
were advanced above their merits by 
means which he did not approve. Had 
he in his early life been in Scotland, and 
seen the worthy, sensible, independent 
gentlemen, who live rationally and hos- 

1 Were I to insert all the stories which have 
been told of contests boldly maintained with him, 
imaginary victories obtained over him, of reduc- 
ing him to silence, and of making him own that 
his antagonist had the better of him in .argument, 
my volumes would swell to an immoderate size. 
One instance, I find, has circulated both in con- 
versation and in print ; that when he would not 
allow the Scotch writers to have merit, the late 
Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, asserted that he could 
name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson him- 
self would allow to have written better than any 
man of the age ; and upon Johnson’s asking who 
it was, answered, Lord Bute, when he signed 
the warrant for your pension.” Upon which, 
Johnson, struck with the repartee, acknowledged 
that this was true. Wh(.i I mentioned it to 
Johnson, "Sir,” snid he, “if Rose said this, I 
never heard it.” B. 

, 2 This reflection was very natural in a man of 

a good heart, who was not conscious of any ill 
will to mankind, though the s'laip sayings^ which 
were sometimes produced by his discrimination 
and vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, 
were, 1 am afraid, too often remembered with 
resentment. B. 
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pitably at home, he never could have 
entertained such unfavourable and unjust 
notions o£ his fellow-subjects. And ac- 
cordingly we find, that when he did visit 
Scotland in the latter period of his life, 
he was fully sensible of pjl that it deserved, 
as I have already pointed out, when 
speaking of his “Journey to the Western 
Islands.”’ 

Next day, Saturday, March 22 , 1 found 
him still at Mrs. Thrale’s, but he told me 
that he was to go to his oyjpi house in the 
afternoon. He was b.etter, but I per- 
ceived he was an unruly patient, for Sir 
Lucas Pepys, \!fho visited him while I 
was with him said, ‘ ‘ If you were tractable^ 
Sir, 1 should prescribe for you.” 

I related to him a remark whieh a 
respectable friend had made to me, upon 
the tlyn slate of Government, when those 
who had been long in Opposition hid 
attained to power, as it was siJpposed, 
against the inclination of thfc Sovereign. 
“You need not be uneasy,” said this 
gentleman, “about the King. He 
laughs at them all ; he playci^hem one 
against another.” Johnson :^^^)on’t 
think so. Sir. The « 4 Cing is as much 
oppressed as a man can be. If he plays 
them one against another, he wins no- 
thing.” " 

I had'paid a visit to General Oglethorpe 
in the morning, and was told by him that 
Dr. Johnson saw company on Saturday 
evenings, and he would meet me at John- 
son's that night. When I mentioned 
this to Johnson, not doubting that it 
would please him, as he had a great value 
for Oglethorpe, the fretfulness of his dis- 
sease unexpectedly shewed itself ; his 
anger -suddenly kindled, and he said, 
with vehemence, “Did not you tell him 
not to come? Am I to be huntfd in Ijiis 
manner ? ” I satisfied him that I could 
not divine that the visit would not be 
convenient, and that I certainly could not 
take it upon me c&my own accord to for- 
bid the General. « 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in 
Mrs. Williams's room, at tea and coffee 
with her and M«s. Desmoulins, who were 
also both ill ; it was a sad scene, and he 
was not in a very good humour. He said 
of a performance that had lately come 


out: “Sir, if you should search all the 
madhouses in England, you would not 
find ten men who would write so, and 
think it sense.” 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe’s 
arrival was announced, and we left the 
ladies. Dr. Johnson attended him in the 
parlour, and was as courteous as ever. 
The General said, he was busy reading 
the writers of the Middle Age. Johnson 
said they were very curious, Ogle- 
thorpe : “ The House of Commons has 
usurped the power of the nation’s money, 
and used it tyrannically. Government is 
now carried on by corrupt influence, 
instead of the inherent right in the king.” 
Johnson: “Sir, the want of inherent 
right in the king occasions all this disturb- 
ance. What we did at the Revolution 
was necessary : but it broke our constitu- 
tion.” 1 Oglethorpe : “My father did 
not think it necessary.” 

On Sunday, March 23, I breakfasted 
with Dr. Johnson, who seemed much 
relieved, having taken opium the night 
before. He, however, protested against 
it, as a remedy that should be given with 
the utmost reluctance, and only in extreme 
necessity. I mentioned how commonly 
it was used in Turkey, and that therefore 
it could not be so pernicious as he appre- 
hended. He grew warm, and said : 
“ Turks take opium, and Christians take 
opium ; but Russel, in his account of 
Aleppo, tells us, that it is as disgraceful 
in Turkey to take too much opium, as it 
is with us to get drunk. Sir, it is 
amazing how things arc exaggerated. A 
gentleman was lately telling in a company 
where I was present, that in France as 
soon as a man of fashion marries, he lakes 
an opera-girl into keeping ; and this he 
mentioned as a general custom. ‘ Pray, 
Sir,’ said I, ‘how many opera-girls may 
there be ? ’ He answered, ‘ About four- 

1 I have, in my Journal of a Tour to the 
IlebrideSy fully expressed my sentiments upon 
this subject. The Revolution was necessary ^\sX 
not a subject for glory ; because It for a long time 
blasted the generous feelings of loyalty. And 
now, when by the henign.'int effect of time the 
present Royal Family are established in our 
a^ections^ how unwise is it to revive by celebra- 
tions the memory of a shock, which it would 
surely have been better that our constitution had 
not required, b? 
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score. * ‘Well then, Sir, ’ said I, ‘ you see 
there can be no more than fourscore men 
of fashion who can do this.’ ” 

Mrs. Desmoi^jns made tea ; and she 
and I talked before him upon a topic 
which he had once borne patiently fifom 
me when wc were by ourselves, — ^his not 
complaining of the world, because he was 
not called to some great office, nor had 
attained to grcjit wealth. He flew into a 
violent passion, I confess with some 
justice, and commanded us to have done : 
“Nobody,” said he, “ has a right to talk 
in this manner, to bring before a man his 
own character, and the events of his life, 
when he does not choose it should be 
done. I never have sought the world ; 
the world was not to seek me. It is 
rather wonderful that so much has been 
done for me. All the complaints which 
are made of the world are unjust. 1 
never knew a man of merit neglected ; 
it was generally by his own fault that he 
failed of success. A man may hide his 
head in a hole: he may go into the country, 
and publish a book now and then, which 
nobody reads, and then complain he is 
neglected. There is no reason why any 
person should exert himself for a man 
who has written a good book : he has not 
written it for any individual. I may 
as well make a present to a postman 
who brings me a letter. When patronage 
was limited, an author expected to And a 
Maecenas, and complained if he did not 
find one. Why should he complain? 
This Maecenas has others as good as he, 
or others who have got the start of him.” 
Boswell : “ But surely. Sir, you will 
allow that there are men of merit at the 
bar, who never get practice. ” J ohnson : 
“Sir, you are sure that practice is got 
from an opinion that the person employed 
deserves it best ; so that if a man of merit 
at the bar does not get practice, it is from j 
error, not from injustice. He is not neg- i 
lected. A horse that is brought to market 
may not be bought, though he is a very 
good horse ; *but that is from ignorance, 
not from intention.” 

There was in this discourse much 
novelty, ingenuity, and discrimination, 
such as is seldom to be found. Yet I 
cannot help thinking that «njcn of merit, 


who have no success in life, may be for- 
given for lamenting^ if they are not allow- 
ed to complain. They may consider it 
as hard that their merit should not have its 
suitable distinction. Though there is no 
intentional injustice towards them on the 
part of the worlcJJ their yperit not having 
been perceived, they riiay yet repine 
Against fortuf^ or faie^ or by whatever 
name they choose to call the supposed 
mythological power of Destiny, It has, 
however, occurred to me as a consolatory 
thought, thatf men of merit should con- 
sfder thus : — How much harder would it 
be, if the same persons Lad both all the 
merit and all the prosperity. Would not 
this be a miseral)lc distribution for the 
poor dunces ? Would men of merit ex- 
change their intellectual superiority, and 
the enjoyments arising from it,pfor exter- 
nal distinction and the pleasufes of 
wealth? If they would not, let them not 
envy others^ who are poor where they are 
rich, a compensation which is made to 
them. Let them look inwards and be 
satisfied ; recollecting with conscious pride 
whaJ.,'',Kig“ finely says of Corycius Senex 
(Georg, iv.), an^ which I have, in 
another place,^ with truth and sincerity 
applied to Mr. Burke, 

“ Regum sequabat opes animis." 

On the subject of the right employ- 
ment of wealth, Johnson observed : “A 
man cannot make a bad use of his money, 
so far as regards society, if he do not 
hoard it ; for if he either spends it or lends 
it out, society has the benefit. It is in 
general better to spend money than to 
give it away ; for industry is more pro- 
moted by spending money than by giving 
it away. A man who spends his money 
is ^ure he is doing good with it : he is not 
sure when he gives it away. A man who 
spends ten thousand a year will do more 
good than a man who ^ends two thousand 
and gives away eight. 

In the evening I came to him again. 
He was somewhat fretful from his illness. 
A gentleman asked him whether he had 
0 

^ Letter to the People of Scotland against the 
attempt to diminish the number of the Lords of 
Session^ 1783. B, 
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been abroad to-day. “Don’t talk so 
childishly,” said he. “You may as well 
ask if I hgnged myself to-day. ” I men- 
tioned polities. Johnson : “ Sir, I’d as 
soon have a man to break my bones as 
talk to me of public atffairs, internal or 
external. I hafe lived to see things all 
as bad as they can be.” • 

Having mentioned hi# friend, the 
second I^ord S '*uthwell, he said : “ Lord 
Southwell was the highest bred man with- 
out insolence, that 1 ever was irf company 
with ; the most qualitied I ever sa^. 
Lord Orrery \^s not dignified ; Lord 
Chesterfield was, but he was insolent. 
Lor^ * * * * ^ is a man of coarse man- 
ners, but a man of abilities and informa- 
tion. I don’t say he is a man I would 
set at the bead of a nation, though per- 
haps he maybe as good as. the next Primg 
Minister that comes ; but he is a man to 
be at the head of a club ; — I don’t^say our 
Club ; — for there’s no such club.” 
Boswell ; “ But, Sir, was he not once a 
factious man ? ” Johnson: “Oyes, Sir; 
as factious a fellow as could 1?o^ound ; 
one who was for sinking us all inu> the 
mob.” Boswell : “ How then. Sir, did 
he get into favour with the King?” 
Johnson ; “ Because, Sir, I suppose he 
promised the King to do whatever the 
King pldased. ” 

lie said: “Goldsmith’s blundering 
speech to Lord Shelburne, which has 
been so often mentioned, and which he 
really did make to him, was only a blunder 
in emphasis : — ‘ I wonder they should call 
your Lordship Malagrida^ for Malagrida 
was a very good man ; ’ — meant, I wonder 
they should use Malagrida as a term of 
reproach.”^ 

Soon after this time I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, by means of one of his 

1 Lord Shelburne, who was now head of the 
short-lived Ministry of 1782, with Pitt for his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was ousted 
by the Coalition shorti(# after this conversation. 

Malagrida was a Jesuit anrho was put to 
death at Lisbon in 1761 on suspicion of having 
sanctioned, in his capacity of confessor, an 
attempt to assassinate King Joseph of Portugal. 

His name,” writdl Wraxall in his Memoirs^ 
“is become proverbial among us to express 
duplicity.” It was first applied to Lord Shel- 
burne in a squib attributed to Wilkes. Dr, 
Hill, 


friends, a prodf that his talents, .as well as 
his obliging service to authors, were ready 
as ever, lie had revised “ The Village,” 
an admirable poem by tne Reverend Mr. 
Cimbbe. Its sentiments as to the false 
notions of rustic happiness and rustic 
virtue, were quite congenial with his 
own ; and he had taken the trouble not 
only to suggest slight corrections and vari- 
ations, but to furnish some lines, when 
he thought he could give the writer’s 
meaning better than in the words of the 
manuscript. * 

On Sunday, March 30, I found him at 
home in the evening, and had the pleasure 
to meet with Dr. Brocklesby, whose read- 
ing, and knowledge of life, and good 
spirits, supply him with a never-failing 
source of conversation. Ife mentioned a 
respectable gentleman, who became ex- 
tremely penurious near the close of his 
life. Johnson said there must have been a 
degree of madness about him. “Not at 
all. Sir,*' said Dr. Brocklesby, “his 
judgment was entire.” Unluckily how- 
ever, he mentioned that although he had 
a fortune of twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, he denied himself many comforts, 
from an apprehension that he could not 
afford them. “Nay, Sir,” cried Johnson, 

3 T shall give an instance, markittg the original 
by Roman, and Johnson’s substitution in italic 
characters : 

“In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures 
spring, 

Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan swains, might 
sing ; 

But charmed by him, or smitten with his 
views. 

Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muse? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 

Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way?” 

“ On M inch's banks^ in Ccesav^s bounteous 
rei^n^ 

If Tityrus found the golden age again^ 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream 
prolong^ 

Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 

Where Virgil, not where I'c/Hcy, leads the 
way ? ” 

Here we find Johnson's poetical and critical 
powers undiminished. 1 must, however, observe, 
that the aids he gave to this poem, as to The 
Traveller and Deserted Village of Goldsmith, 
were so small as by no means to impair the dis- 
I tinguishing merj^ of the author. B. 

Q Q 
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** when the judgment is so disturbed that a 
man cannot count, that is pretty well.’* 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson’s 
sayings, without^ithe formality of dates, 
as they have no reference to any particu- 
lar time or place. 

“ The more a man extends and varies 
his acquaintance the belter.” This, how- 
ever, was meant with a just restriction ; 
for he on another occasion said to me, 
“ Sir, a man may be so much of every 
thing, that he is nothing of any thing.” 

“ Raising the wages of day-labourers 
is wrong ; for it does not make them live 
better, but only makes them idler, and 
idleness is a very bad thing for human 
nature.” 

“ It is a very good custom to keep a 
journal for a man’s own use ; he may 
write upon a card a day all that is 
necessary to be written, after he 
has had experience of life. At first there 
is a great deal to be written, because 
there is a great deal of novelty ; but 
when once a man has settled his opinions, 
there is seldom much to be set down.” 

“There is nothing wonderful in the 
Journal which we see Swift kept in 
London, for it contains slight topics, and 
it might soon be written.” 

I praised the accuracy of an account- 
book of a lady whom I mentioned. 
Johnson : “ Keeping accounts, Sir, is 
of no use when a man is spending his 
own money, and has nobody to whom 
he is to account. You won’t eat less 
beef to-day, because you have written 
down what it cost yesterday.” I men- 
tioned another lady who thought as he did, 
so that her husband could not get her to 
keep an account of the expense of the 
family, as she thought it enough that 
she never exceeded the sum allowed her. 
Johnson ; “ Sir, it is fit she should keep 
an account, because her husband wishes 
it ; but I do not sec its use.” 1 main- 
tained that keeping an account had this 
advantage, \hat it satisifies a man that 
his money has not been lost or stolen, 
which he might sometimes be apt to 
imagine, were there no written state of 
his expense ; and besides, a calculation 
of economy, so as not to exceed one's 
income, cannot be made ^without a view 


of the differeiit articles in figures, that 
one may see how to retrench in some par- 
ticulars less necessary than others. This 
he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, 
whose narratives. wHich abounded in 
curious and iifleresting topics, were 
unhappily found to be very fabulous ; I 
lilentioned Lq^d Mansfield’s having said 
to me, “ Suppose we believe one half of 
what he tells.” Johnson; “Ay; but 
we don’t know which half to believe. By 
his lying we lose not only our reverence 
fisr him, but all comfort in his conversa- 
tion.” Boswell ; “ M9y we not take it 
as amusing fiction ? ” Johnson : “ Sir, 
the misfortune is, that you will insedaibly 
believe as much of it as you incline to 
believe.” 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding 
their congeniality in politics, he ^ never 
was acquainted with a late eminent noble 
judge, whoiu I have heard speak of him 
as a writer, with great respect. ^ J ohnson, 
I know not upon what degree of investi- 
gation,^i^ertained no exalted opinion 
of Lordship’s intellectual character. 
Talking of him to me one day, he said, 
“It is wonderful, Sir, with how little 
real superiority of mind men can 
make an eminent figure in public life.” 
He expressed himself to the same purpose 
concerning another law-lord, who, it seems^ 
once took a fancy to associate with the 
wits of London ; but with so little 
success, that Foote said, “ What can he 
mean by coming among us ? He is not 
only dull himself, but the cause of dull- 
ness in others.” Trying him by the test 
of his colloquial powers, Johnson had 
found him very defective. He once said 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ This man now 
h£^ been ten years about town, and has 
made nothing of it ; ” meaning as a com- 
panion. ^ He said to me, “ I never heard 

^ Lord Mansfield ; Boswell using laU in the 
sense of in retirement^ fcr Mansfield was alive 
when the Life was published, having retired 
from the Bench Aree years before ( 1788 ). Dr, 
Hill. 

^ Knowing as well as I do what precision and 
' elegance of oratory his Lordship can display, 1 
cannot but suspect that his unfavourable appear- 
ance in a social circle, which drew such anim- 
adversions uTOn him, most be owing to a cold 
affectation of consequence, from being reserved 
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any thing from him in company that was 
at all striking ; and depend upon it, Sir, 
it is when ^ou come close to a man in 
conversation that you discover what his 
teal abilities arc : to make a speech in a 
public assembly is %. laiack. Now I 
honour Thiirlowy Sir ; ^'rhurlow is a 
fine fellow ; he fairly puts his mind to 
yours.” 

After repeating to him some of his 
pointed, lively sayings, I said, ‘*It is a 
pity, Sir, you don’t always romember 
Vour own good things, that you may 
nave a laugh when you will.” John-* 
SON ! “Nay, Sir, it is better that I 
forget them that I may be reminded 
Of them, and have a laugh on their 
being brought to my recollection.” 

Wl^en I recalled to him his having said 
as we s%ilca up Loch Lomond, “That if 
he wore any thing fine, it should be vefy* 
fine ; ” I observed that all his thoughts 
were upon a great scale. Johnson ; 
“ Depend upon it. Sir, every man will 
have as fine a thing as he can get ; as 
large a diamond for his ringpi? Bos- 
WELi. ; “ Pardon me. Sir : a man*^\i^ a 
narrow mind will not thihk of it, a slight 
trinket will satisfy him : 

* Nec suflferfequeat majorls pondcra gemmae."' 

(Juv. Sait, i. 29.) 

I told him I should send him some 
“Essays” which I had written,^ 
which I hoped he would be so good as to 
read, and pick out the good ones. John- 
son : “ Nay, Sir, send me only the good 
ones ; don’t make m£ pick them.” 

I heard him once say, “Though the 
proverb ^Nullum nutnen abest, si sit 
prui/entia,* does not always prove true, 
we may be certain of the converse of it, 
Nullum numen adest, si sit impni- 
dentiaP 

Once, when Mr. Seward was going to 
Bath, and asked his commands, he said, 
“Tell Dr. Haringron that I wish he 
would publish another volume of the 

and stiff. If it be so, and he might be an agreeable 
man if he would, wdl cannot be sorry that he 
misses his aim. B. No doubt Lord Lough- 
borough (Wedderburn). Croker. 

1 Under the title of *' The Hypochondriac.” 
See p. 16, note x. 


‘ Nugae antiqua ’ ; ® it is a very pretty 
book.” Mr. Seward seconded this wish, 
and recommended to Dr. Haringtori to 
dedicate it to Johnson, aild take for his 
mot^p what Catullus says to Cornelius 
Nepos : 

“ namque tu solcbas, 

Meas esse aliquid pulare nugas.” 

ipd., i. 3.) 

As a small proof of his kindliness and 
delicacy of feeling, the following circum- 
stance may be mentioned : one evening 
when we were in the street together, and 
I told him I was going to sup at Mr. 
Beauclerk’s, he said, “ I’ll go with you.’* 
After having walked part of the w^ay, 
seeming to recollect something, he 
suddenly stopped and said, “I cannot 
go, — but / do not love Beauclerk the 
lessP 

On the frame of his portrait Mr. Beau- 
clerk had inscribed. 


Ingenium ingens 

Inculto latet hoc sub corpore.” 


After Mr. Beauclerk’s death, when it 
became Mr. I.angton’s property, he made 
the inscription be defaced. Johnson said 
complacently, “It was kind in you to 
take it off and then after a short pause 
added, “and not unkind in him to put it 
on. ” 

lie said, “ How few of his friends* 
houses would a man choose to be at 
when he is sick ! ” He mentioned one 
or two. I recollect only Thrale’s. 

He observed; “There is a wicked 
inclination in most people to suppose 
an old man decayed in his intellects. 
If a young or middle-aged man, when 
leaving a company, does not recollect 
where he laid his hat, it is nothing ; but 
if the same inattention is discovered in 
an old man, people will shrug up their 
shoulders, and say, ‘ His memory is 
going.’” 

When I once talked to himiof some of 
the sayings which everybody repeats, but 
nobody knows where to find, such as, 

2 It has since appeared. B. A new and 
greatly improved edition of this very curious col- 
lection was publisl^d by Mr. Park in 1804, in 
two volumes octajfc? Malone* 
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Quos Dkus vult perdere^ pr^iis dementat ^ 
he told me that he was once ofl'cred ten 
^ineas to point out from whence Semel 
insanivimus ortmies was taken. lie could 
not do it ; but many years afterwards met 
with it by chance in “Johannes Baptista 
Mantuanus.’’ 

I am very sorry that I did not take a 
note of an eloquent argument in which he 
maintained that the situation of Prince 
of Wales was the happiest of any person’s 
in the kingdom, even beyond that of the 
Sovereign. 1 recollect only — the enjoy- 
ment of hope, — the high superiority of 
rank, without the anxious cares of govern- 
ment, — and a great degree of power, 
both from natural influence wisely used, 
and from the sanguine expectations of 
those who look forward to the chance of 
future favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to 
me the following particulars : 

Johnson thought the poems published 
as translations from Ossian had so little 
merit, that he said, “Sir, a man might 
write such stuff for ever, if he W'ould 
abandon his mind to it. ” 

lie said, “A man should jjass a part 
of his lime with the laughers^ by which 
means anything ridiculous or particular 
about him might be presented to his 
view, and corrected.” I observed, he 
must have been a bold laugher who 
would have ventured to tell Dr. Johnson 
of any of his particularities.*'* 

Having observed the vain ostentatious 
importance of many people in quoting 
the authority of dukes and lords, as 
having been in their company, he said, 
he went to the other extreme, and did 
not mention his authority when he should 
have done it, had it not Ijcen that of a 
duke or a lord. 

1 The words are probably a rough translation 
from a fragment of Euripu ies. Dr. Hill. 

^ I am hnijpy, however, to mention a pleasing 
instance of his enduring with j^rtat gentleness to 
hear one of his most striking particularities 
pointed out Miss Hunter, a niece of his friend 
iJhristopher Smart, when a very young girl, 
fitruck bv his extraordinary motions, said to him, 
“Pray, t)r. Johnson, why do you make such 
strange gestures?” — “From bad habit,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Do you, my dear, take care to guard 
'against bad habits. This 1 was told by the 
;youUg lady’s brother at Margfte. B. 


Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. John- 
son, that he wished for some additional 
members to the Literary Club, to 
give it an agreeable variety ; ^ for,” said 
he, “there can now be nothing new 
among us ; we have® travelled over one 
another’s minds. < ' Johnson seemed a little 
angry and said, “ Sir, you have not 
travelled o\eftmy mind, I promise you.” 
Sir Joshua, however, thought Goldsmith 
right, observing that : ‘ ‘ When people 
have liv?d a great deal together, they 
know what each of them will say on every 
Object. A new understanding, therefore, 
is desirable ; because though it may only 
furnish the same sense upon a question 
which would have been furnishdd by 
those with whom we are accustomed to 
live, yet this sense will have a different 
colouring ; and colouring isf of Aiuch 
\iffect in every thing else as well as in 
painting. ” 

Johnson used to say that he made it a 
constant rule to talk as well as he could 
both as to sentiment and expression, by 
which jjjrtns, what had been originally 
effc^'’'Mjecame familiar and easy. The 
consequence of this. Sir Joshua observed, 
was, that his common conversation in all 
companies was such as to secure him 
universal attention, as something above 
the usual colloquial style was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in 
company, when another mode was neces- 
sary, in order to investigate truth, he 
could descend to a language intelligible 
to the meanest capacity. An instance 
of this was witnesseil by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when they were present at an 
examination of a little blackguard boy 
by Mr. Saunders Welch, the late West- 
minster Justice. Welch, who imagined 
that he was exalting himself in Dr. John- 
son’s eyes by using big words, spoke in 
a manner that was utterly unintelligible 
to the boy ; Dr. Johnson perceiving it, 
addressed himself to t^e boy^, and changed 
the pompous phraseology into colloquial 
language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
was much amused by this procedure, 
which seemed a kind o{;,reversing of what 
might have been expected from the two 
men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as 
they walked away by themselves. John- 
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son said that it was continually the case ; 
and that h^ was always obliged to trans- 
late the justice’s swelling diction (smiling) 
so that his meaning might be under- 
stood by the vulgar? from whom informa- 
tion was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him that 
he had talked above the ca|.|icity of some 
people with whom they had been in 
company together. “No matter. Sir,” 
said Johnson ; “ they con^deik it as a 
compliment tp be talked to, as if they 
were wiser than they are. So true is 
this, Sir, that B.1ktcr made it a rule in 
every sermon that he preached, to say 
someming that was above the capacity of 
his audience.” ^ 


Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he 
seemec^ to fie driven to an extremity by 
his adversary, was very remarkable. Of 
his power in this respect, our c#nimon 
friend, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, has 
been pleased to furnish me with an emin- 
ent instance. However unfavourable to 
Scotland, he uniformly gave lib^ajh^raise 
to George Buchanan, as a writer,^* :lii a 
conversation concerniifg the literary 
merits of the two countries, in which 
Buchanan was introduced, a Scotchman, 
imagining fhat on this ground he should 
have an •undoubted triumph over him, 
exclaimed, “Ah, Dr. Johnson, what 
would you have said of Buchanan, had he 
been an Englishman?” — “Why, Sir,” 
said Johnson after a little pause, “ I 
should not have said of Buchanan, had he 
been Englishman^ what I will now say 
of him as a Scotchman^ — that he was the 
only man of genius his country ever 
produced. ” 

And this brings to my recollection 
another instance of the same nature. I 
once reminded him that when Dr. Adam 
Smith was expatiating on the beauty of 
Glasgow, he had cut him short by saying, 
“ Pray, Sir, have y»u ever seen Brent- 
ford?” and I took the liberty to add, 
“ My dear Sir, surely that was shockingl^ 


1 The justness of this remark is confirmed by 
the following story, {9t which I am indebted to 
Lord Elliot ; A country parson, who was remark- 
able for quoting scraps of Latin in his sermons, 
having died, one of his parishioners was asked 
how he liked his successor ; " He is a very good 
preacher," was his answer, “ but no latiner, ’ B, 


— “ Why, then, Sir,” he replied, “ you 
have never seen Brentford.” 

Though his usual phrafce for conversa- 
tion was talky yet he made a distinction ; 
for when he once told me that he dined 
the day before at a friend’s house, with 
“ a very pretty company ; ” and I asked 
him if there was good conversation, he 
answered, “No, Sir ; we had talk 
enough, but no conversation ; there was 
nothing discussedj'^ 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in 
London, he imputed it in a considerable 
degree to their spirit of nationality. 
“You know. Sir,” said he, “that no 
Scotchman publishes a book, or has a 
play brought upon the stage, but there 
are five hundred people ready to applaud 
him. ” 

He gave much praise to his friend. Dr. 
Burney’s elegant and entertaining travels, 
and told Mr. Seward that he had them in 
his eye, when writing his “Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland.” 

Such was his sensibility, and so much 
was he affected by pathetic poetry, that 
when he was reading Dr. Beattie’s 
“ Hermit,” in my presence, it brought 
tears into his eyes. -^ 

He disapproved much of mingling real 
facts with fiction. On this account he 
censured a book entitled “ Love and 
Madness.” ® 

Mr. Hoolc told him, he was born in 
Moorficlds, and had received part of his 
early instruction in Grub StrecL “ Sir,” 
said Johnson smiling, “you have been 
regularly educated.” Having asked who 
was his instructor, and Mr. Hoole having 
answered, “My uncle, 91r, who was a 
tailor ; ” Johnson, recollecting himself, 
said, “ Sir, I knew him ; we called him 
the tnetaphysical tailor. He was of a 
club in Old Street, with me and George 
Psalmanazer, and some others ; but pray, 

3 The particular passage which excited the 
strong emotion, was, as 1 have htard from my 
father, the thirf stanza, " 'Tis night,” &c. /. 
Boswell^ jnn. 

3 Love and Madness was written by the Rev. 
Sir Herbert Croft, author of the " Life of Young” 
in the Lives of the Poets. It purports to be a 
correspondence between Hackman and Miss 
RcayCseep. 505 ).« Its only interest lies in the 
fact that the siuinge story of Chatterton’s life 
and death was first published in it. 
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Sir, was he a good tailor ? ” Mr. Hoole 
having answered that he believed he was 
too mathemat^al, and used to draw 
squares and triangles on his shop-board, 
so that he did not excel in the cut'bf a 
coat ; ” — “ I am sorry for it,” said John- 
son, ‘*for I would have every man to be 
master of his own business.” 

In pleasant reference to himself and 
Mr. Iloole, as brother authors, he often 
said, “ Let you and I, Sir, go together, 
and eat a beef-steak in Grub Street.” 

Sir William Chambers, that great 
architect ^ whose works shew a sublimity 
of genius, and who is esteemed by all who 
know him, for his sopial, hospitable, and 
generous qualities, submitted the manu- 
script of his “Chinese Architecture,” to 
Dr. Johnson’s perusal. Johnson was 
much pleased with it, and said, “ It wants 
no addition nor correction, but a few lines 
of introduction ; ” which he furnished, and 
Sir William adopted.* 

He said to vSir William Scott : “The 
age is running mad after innovation ; and 
all the business of the world is to be done 
in a new way ; men arc to be hanged in a 
new way ; Tyburn itself is not safe from 
the fury of innovation.” It having been 
argued that this was an improvement. — 
“No, Sir,” said he, eagerly, “it is not 
an improvement ; they object, that the 
old method drew together a number of 

1 The Honourable Horace Walpole, late Earl 
of Orford, thus bears testimony to this gentleman’s 
merit as a writer: “Mr. Chambers's Treatise 
OH Civil A rckitecture^ is the most sensible book, 
and the^ most exempt from prejudices, that ever 
was written on that science." Preface to Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England. U. 

f The introductory lines are these: “It is 
difficult to avoid praising, too little or too much. 
The boundless panegyrics which have been 
lavished upon the C^hincse learning, policy, and 
arts, shew with what power novelty attracts 
regard, and how naturally esteem swells into 
admiratioB. 1 am far from desiring to be 
numbered among the exaggerators of Chinese 
excellence. I consider them as great, or wise, 
only in comparison with the nations that surround 
them ; and nave no intention to place them in 
competition either with the ancients or with the 
modems of this part of the world ; yet they must 
be allowed to claim our notice as a distinct and 
very singular race of men : as the inhabitants of 
a region divided by its situation from all civilized 
countries, who have formed iheir own manners, 
and invented their own arts, without the assist- 
ance of example.” B. 


spectators. Sir, executions are intended 
to draw spectators. If they do not draw 
spectators they don’t answer tHbir purpose. 
The old method was most satisfactory to 
all parties ; the,.pul4ic was gratified by a 
rocession ; thd criminfil was supported 
y it. Why is all this to be swept away ? ” 
‘I perfectly .yrrcc with Dr. Johnson upon 
this head, and am persuaded that execu- 
tions now, the solemn procession being 
discontinued, have not nearly the effect 
which they ‘formerly had.^ Magistrates, 
^oth in London and elsewhere, have, I 
am afraid, in this had^oo much regard 
to their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of WoWester, 
Johnson said to a friend, — “ Hurd, Sir, 
is one of a set of men who account for 
everything systematically ; fbr insfance, 
^it has been a fashion to wear* scarlet 
breeches ; these men would tell you that, 
according causes and effects, no other 
wear could at that time have been 
chosen.” He, however, said of him at 
anothejEi^ime to the same gentleman, 
“ yA^foTSir, is a man whose acquaintance 
is a valuable acquisition. ” 

That learned and ingenious prelate it 
is well known published at one period of 
his life “ Moral and Political Dialogues,” 
with a wofully Whiggish cast. After- 
wards his Lordship, having thought 
better, came to see his error, and repub- 
lished the work with a more constitu- 
tional spirit. Johnson, however, was un- 
willing to allow him full credit for his 
political conversion. I remember when 
his Lordship declined the honour of being 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Johnson said, 
“ I am glad he did not go to Lambeth ; 
for, after all, I fear he is a Whig in his 
heart.” 

* Johnson’s attention to precision and 
clearness in expression was very remark- 
able. He disapproved of a parenthesis ; 
and 1 believe in all ^s voluminous writ-* 
ings, not hal^ a dozen of them will be 
found. He never used the phrases the 
former and the loiter^ having observed 
that they often occasic^ed obscurity ; he 
therefore contrived to construct this 
sentences so as not to have occasion for 
them, and would even rather repeat the 
same wprxls, in order to avoid them. 
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Nothing is more common than to mistake 
surnames, when we hear them carelessly 
uttered ftr the first time. To prevent 
this, he used not only to pronounce them 
slowly and distirjttlyj. but to take the 
trouble of spelling them ; a practice 
which I have often followed, and which 
I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of 
his blood, that not only did he pare his 
nails to the quick ; but scrap^ the joints 
of his fingers with a pen^ife, till they 
seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of 
human nature was remarkably exemplified 
in Jhhnson. Ilis liberality in giving his 
money to persons in distress was extra- 
ordinary. Yet there lurked about him a 
prdjDensi!^ to paltry saving. One day I 
owned to him that “I was occasionaliy 
troubled with a fit of nar/^vness.** 
“ Why, Sir,” said he, **so«im I. But I 
do not tell it'' He has now and then 
borrowed a shilling of me ; and when I 
asked him for it again, seeme^itQ be rather 
out of humour. A droll little circtlhn^tance 
once occurred : as if iie meant to repri- 
mand my minute exactness as a creditor, 
he thus addressed me ; — ** Boswell, lend 
me sixpdhce — not to be repaid," 

This, great man’s attention to small 
things was very remarkable. As an in- 
stance of it, he one day said to me : ** Sir, 
when you get silver in change for a 
guinea, look carefully at it ; you may find 
some curious piece of coin.” 

Though a stern, true-born Englishman^ 
and fully prejudiced against all other 
nations, he had discernment enough to see, 
and candour enough to censure, the cold 
reserve too common among Englishmen 
towards strangers : “ Sir,” said he, “two 
men of any other nation who are sHfewn 
into a room together, at a house where 
they are both visitors, will immediately 
find some converution. But two English- 
men will probably go eq^h to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate silence. 
Sir, we as yet do not enough understand 
the common rigjfits of humanity.” 

Johnson was at a certain period of his 
life a good deal with the Earl of Shel- 
burne, now Marquis of Lansdowne, as he 
doubtless could not but buvo u duo value 


for that nobleman’s activity of mind and 
uncommon acquisitions of important 
knowledge, however m^h he might dis- 
approve of other parts of his Lordship’s 
character, which were widely different 
from his own. 

Morice Morgann, Esq., author of the 
very ingenious “ Essay on the Character 
of Falstaff,” ^ being a particular friend of 
his Lordship, had once an opportunity of 
entertaining Johnson for a day or two at 
Wycombe, when this Lord was absent, 
and by him I have been favoured with 
two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of 
Johnson’s candour. Mr. Morgann and 
he had a dispute pretty late at night, in 
which Johnson would not give up, though 
he had the wrong side, and in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when 
they met in the breakfast-room. Dr. 
Johnson accosted Mr. Morgann thus : 
“Sir, I have been thinking on our dispute 
last night — You were in the right," 

The other was as follows : Johnson, 
for sport perhaps, or from the spirit of 
contradiction, eagerly maintained that 
Derrick had merit as a writer. Mr. 
Morgann argued with him directly in 
vain. At length he had recourse to this 
device. “Pray, Sir,” said he, “whether 
do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best 
poet?” Johnson at once felt himself 
roused ; and answered, ‘ ‘ Sir, there is no 
settling the point of precedency between 
a louse and a flea.” ® 

Once, when checking my boasting too 
frequently of myself in company, he said 
to me: “Boswell, you often vaunt so 
much as to provoke ridicule. You put 
me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with his back 
to the fire, and thus accosted the person 
next him, ‘Do you know. Sir, who I 
am?’ ‘No, Sir,’ said the other, ‘ I have 
not that advantage.* ‘Sir,’ said he, *I 

I Johnson being asked his* opinion of this 
Essay, answered: “Why, Sir, we shall have 
the man come forth again ; and as he has proved 
Falstaff to be no coward, he may prove lago to 
be a very good character.” B. 

In T/ie European Magazine (Sept., 1796) 
this comparison is said to have been made between 
Derrick and Bdyse, which, as Crok«r Qbservesi 

piorp probcAle. 
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am the great Twalmley, 'who invented 
the New Floodgate Iron.”^ The Bishop 
of Killaloe, on my repeating the story 
to him, defenden Twalmley by observ- 
ing that he was entitled to the epithefai of 
great ; for Virgil in his group of worthies 
in the Elysian fields — 

Hie manus^ ob patriam pngnando vulnera 
passim &c. 

mentions 

IftTfcntas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes. 
{Mn. vi.) 

He was pleased to say to me one 
morning when we were left alone in his 
study, “ Boswell, I think, I am easier 
with you than with almost any body.’* 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume 
any credit for his political principles, 
though similar to his own ; saying of him, 
“ Sir, he was a Tory by chance.’* 

His acute observation of human life 
made him remark, “ Sir, there is nothing 
by which a man exasperates most people 
more, than by displaying a superior 
ability of brilliancy in conversation. They 
seem pleased at the time ; but their envy 
makes them curse him at their hearts. ” 
My readers will probably be surprised 
to hear that the great Dr. Johnson could 
amuse himself with so slight and playful 
a species of composition as a charade, I 
have recovered one which he made on 
Dr. Barnard^ now Lord Bishop of 
Killaloe ; who has been pleased for many 
years to treat me with so much intimacy 
and social case, that 1 may presume to 
call him not only my Right Reverend, 
but my very dear friend. I therefore with 
peculiar pleasure give to the world a just 
and elegant compliment thus paid to his 
Lordship by Johnson. 

Charade. 

“My yfrr/, shuts out thieves from your 
house or your room, 

“ My second expresses a Syrian perfume. 
“ My whole fi a man in whose converse 
is shar’d, 

“The strength of a Bar and the sweet- 
ness of Nard.” 

^ What j^reat Twalmley was so proud of 
having invented, was neither mrre nor less than 
A kina of box-iroii for smoothing U^en< Bj 


Johnson asked Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge, Esq., if he had read the Spanish 
translation of Sallust, said to ke written 
by a Prince of Spain, with the assistanca 
of his tutor who is professedly the author 
of a treatise annfied on the Phoenician 
language. 

i Mr. Cambrklge commended the work, 
particularly af’he thought the translator 
understood his author better than is 
commonly the case with translators ; but 
said he w&s cKsappointed in the purpose 
fqr which he borrowed the book ; to see 
whether a Spaniard <\?uld be better 
furnished with inscriptions from monu- 
ments, coins, or other antiquities, Wiich 
he might more probably find on a coast 
so immediately opposite to Carthage, than 
the antiquaries of any other «count»ics. 
JOHNSON: “ I am very sorry yotf were 
not gratified in your expectations.” 
Cambridge^* “The language would 
have been of little use, as there is no 
history existing in that tongue to balance 
the par tial^ accounts which the Roman 
writers left us.” Johnson: “No, 
Sir. ^hey have |^ot been partial^ they 
have told their own story, without shame 
or regard to equitable »treatmcnt of their 
injured enemy ; they had no compunction, 
no feeling for a Carthaginian. Why, Sir, 
they would never have borne Virgil’s 
description of ^Eneas’s treatment of 
Dido, if she had not been a Carthaginian. ” 
1 gratefully acknowledge this and other 
communications from Mr, Cambridge, 
whom, if a beautiful villa on the banks 
of the Thames a few miles distant from 
London, a numerous and excellent 
library which he accurately knows and 
reads, a choice collection of pictures 
which he understands and relishes, an 
ca.s 5 * fortune, an amiable family, an 
extensive circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance, distinguished by rank, fashion, and 
genius, a literary fame various, elegant, 
and still increasing, tollo(}uial talents 
rarely to be fofind, and with all these 
means of happiness enjoying, when well 
advanced in .years, health and vigour of 
body, serenity and animafion of mind, do 
not entitle to be addressed fortunate 
senex / 1 know not to whom, in any age, 
tha^ expressiop qov^ld with propriety hav^ 
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been used. Long may he live to hear 
and to feel it ! ^ 

Johnson** love of little children, which 
he discovered upon all occasions, calling 
them “pretty dear%” and giving them 
sweetmeats, was ^an unc’feubted proof of 
the real humSinity and gentleness of his 
disposition. . • 

His uncommon kindness terhis servants, 
and serious concern, not only for their 
comfort in this world, but their happiness 
in the next, was another urtPque^tionable 
evidence of what all, who were intimately 
acquainted with Ipm, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just, under this head, 
to omit the fondness which he shewed for 
animals which he had taken under his 
protection. I never shall forget the in- 
dulgence \Mith which he treated Hodge, 
his cat^ for whom he himself used to gc^ 
out and buy oysters, lest the servants 
having that trouble should ta^e a dislike 
to the poor creature. I am, unluckily, 
one of those who have an antijjathy to a 
cat, so that I am uneasy when ijLthe room 
with one ; and I own, I frequently suffered 
a good deal from th^ presence of^he 
same Hodge. I recollect him one day 
scrambling up Dr. Johnson’s breast 
apparently# with much satisfaction, while 
my frieiyl, smiling and half-whistling, 
rubbed down his back, and pulled him 
by the tail ; and when 1 observed he was 
a fine cat, saying, “ Why, yes. Sir, but I 
have had cats whom I liked better than 
this ; ” and then, as if perceiving Hodge 
to be out of countenance, adding, “ but 
he is a very fine cat, a very fine cat 
indeed.’* 

This reminds me of the ludicrous ac- 
count which he gave Mr. l^angton, of the 
despicable state of a young gentleman of 
good family. “ Sir, when I heard of him 
last he was running about town shooting 
cats. ** And then in a sort of kindly reverie, 
he bethought himse^ of his own favourite 
cat, and said,“ But Hodge sha’n’t be shot : 
no, no, Hodge shall not be shot.’* 

He thought Mr. Bcauclerk made a 

1 Mr, Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here 
enumerated for many years after this passage 
was written. He died at his seat near Twicken- 
ham, Sept. X7, i8o?, in his eighty-sixth year. 
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shrewd and jfidicious remark to Mr. 
Langton, who, after having been for the 
first time in company with a well-known 
wit about town, was warnfly admiring and 
praising him, — “See him again,” said 
Beauclcrk. 

His respect for the hierarchy, and par- 
ticularly the dignitaries of the Church, 
has been more than once exhibited in the 
course of this work. Mr. Seward saw 
him presented to the Archbishop of York, 
jind described his b<yw to an Archbishop, 
as such a studied elaboration- of homage, 
such an extension of limb, such a flexion 
of body, as have seldom or ever been 
equalled. 

1 cannot help mentioning with much 
regret, that by my own negligence 1 lost 
an opportunity of having the history of 
my family from its founder Thomas Bos- 
well, in 1504, recorded and illustrated by 
Johnson’s i)cn. Such was his goodness 
to me, that when I presumed to solicit 
him for so great a favour, he was pleased 
to say, “Let me have all the materials 
you can collect, and I will do it both in 
Latin and English ; then let it be printed, 
and copies of it be deposited in various 
places for security and preservation. ’* I 
can now only do the best I can to make 
up for this loss, keeping my great master 
steadily in view. Family histories, like 
the imagines majorum of the ancients, 
excite to virtue ; and I wish that they 
who really have blood, would be more 
careful to trace and ascertain its course. 
Some have affected to laugh at the history 
of the House of Yvery ; * it would be well 
if many others would transmit their pedi- 
grees to posterity, with the same accuiacy 
and generous zeal, with which the noble 
lord who compiled that work has honoured 
and perpetuated his ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, I introduced 
to him, at his house in Bolt Court, 
the Honourable and Reverend William 
Stuart, son of the Karl of Bute ; a gentle- 
man truly worthy of bein|j known to 
Johnson ; being, with all the advantages 

2 A genealogy of the Perceval family written 
by lolm Earl of Egmont : “Strange, and 1 
think in a great measure fabulous,” says Croker. 
“ So ridiculous,” says Horace Walpole, (quoted 
by Dr. Hill) “thaR he has since tried tQ suppress 
, all the qopies.” 
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of high birth, learning, traVel, and elegant 
manners, an exemplary parish priest in 
every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, 
the tour which Johnson and 1 had made 
to the Hebrides was mentioned. — John- 
son : I got an acquisition of more ideas 
by it than by anything that I remember. I 
saw quite a different system of life. ” Bos- 
well ; “You would not like to make the 
same journey again ?” Johnson : “ Why 
no. Sir, not the same : it is a tale told. 
Gravina, an Italian critic, observes, that 
every man desires to see that of which he 
has read ; but no man desires to read an 
account of what he has seen : so much 
does description fall short of reality. 
Description only excites curiosity : seeing 
satisfies it. Other people may go and sec 
the Hebrides. ” Boswell ; “ I should wish 
to go and see some country totally different 
from what I have been used to ; such as 
Turkey, where religion and every thing 
else arc different.” Johnson: “Yes, 
Sir ; there are two subjects of curiosity, — 
the Christian world, and the Mahometan 
world. All the rest may be considered 
as barbarous.” Boswell: “Pray, Sir, 
is the ‘ Turkish Spy ’ a genuine book ? ” 
Johnson: “No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, in 
her * Life,* says, that her father wrote the 
first two volumes : and in another book, 

‘ Dunton’s Life and Errors, ’ we find that 
the rest was written by one SauUy at two 
guineas a sheet, under the direction of 
Dr. Midgcley.” ^ 

Boswell : “ This has been a very fac- 
tious reign, owing to the too great indul- 
gence of Government.** Johnson: “/ 
think so. Sir. What at first was lenity, 
grew timidity. Yet this is reasoning d 
^osteriori^ and may not be just. Suppos- 
ing a few had at first been punished, I 
believe faction would have been crushed ; 
but it mig^t have been said, that it was 

1 The Turkish^ Spy was pretended to have 
been written originally in Arabic from Arabic 
translated int^ Italian, and thence into English. 
The real author of the work, which was in fact 
originally written in Italian, was I. P. Marana, 
a Genoese, who died at Paris in 1693. John 
Dunton in his life says, that " Mr. William 
Bradshaw received from Mr. Midgeley forty 
shillings a sheet for writing part of the Turkish 
Spy; but 1 do not find iSiat he any where 
mentiQPs SauU as engaged in wprk* 


a sanguinary reign. A man cannot tell d 
priori what will be best for Government 
to do. This reign has beeiPvery unfor- 
tunate. We have had an unsuccessful war ; 
but that does not prove that we have 
been ill gover/ifed. Qne side or other 
must prevail in war, as one or other must 
win at play-r When we beat Louis, we 
were not belter governed ; nor were the 
French better governed, when Louis beat 
us.** 

On Shturfiay, April 12, I visited him, 
f n company with Mr. Windham of Nor- 
folk, whom, though a? Whig, he highly 
valued. One of the best things he ever 
said was to this gentleman ; whoC)efore 
he set out for Ireland as Secretary to 
Lord Northington, when I^ord Lieutenant, 
expressed to the sage somc«modcft and 
rvirtuous doubts, whether he coiiM bring 
himsejf to practise those arts which it is 
supposed g person in that situation has 
occasion to employ. “I)on*t be afraid. 
Sir,** said John.son, with a pleasant smile, 
“you wjJJ soon make a very pretty jras- 
caV* 

fie talked to-^lay a good deal of the 
wonderful extent and variety of London, 
and observed, that men of curious inquiry 
might see in it such modes ofdife as very 
few could even imagine. He ip particu- 
lar recommended to us to explore Ivapping^ 
which we resolved to do.* 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with 
him, was very much distressed that a large 
picture which he had painted was refused 
to be received into the ' Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew 
Johnson*s character so superficially, as to 
represent him as unwilling to do small 
acts of benevolence ; and mentions, in 
particular, that he would hardly take the 
ti^^uble to write a letter in favour of his 
friends. The truth, however, is, that he 
was remarkable, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, for what she ^enies to him ; and, 

2 We accordingly carried our scheme into 
execution, in October, 1792 ; but whether from 
that uniformity which has in modern times, in a 
great degree, .spread through every part of the 
metropolis, or from our wan1j|0f sufficient exertion, 
we were disappointed. B. Windham notes in 
his Diary, how annoyed he was at being “ foolish- 
ly drawn by Boswell ’* into this exploration, and 
thereby missing a prize-fight “ which tUTRCd OUt 
a very good oije,” Fapier, 
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above all, for this very sort of kindness, writ- 
ing letters for those to whom his solicita- 
tions miglft be of service. He now gave 
Mr. Lowe the following, of which I was 
diligent enough, ^^ 4 th^is permission, to 
take copies ^t thie next (^(fee-house while 
Mr. Windham was so good as to stay by 
me. 


“ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

» Sir, 


“Mr. Lowe considers <him.<;elf as cut off 
from all credit and all hope, by the ?ejection of 
his picture from the Exhibition. Upon this work 
he has exhausted all his powers, and suspencT^d 
all his expectationsr^ and, certainly, to be refused 
an opportunity of taking the opinion of the 
publi % is in itself a very great hardship. It is to 
be condemned without a trial. 

“ If you could procure the revocation of this 
incapacitating edict, you would deliver an un- 
happy man Ifrom great aflliction. The Council 
has sometimes reversed its own determincTtion ; 
and 1 hope, that by your interposition this ludX- 
less picture may be got admitted. 1 a^, &c. 

“Saji. Johnson. 

“April 12, 1783.“ 


“ TO MR. BARRY. 

“Sir, 

“ Mr. Lowe’s exclusion from the exhjj^ition 
gives him more trouble tj^an you and the other 

f entlemcn of the, Council could imagine or intend. 

le considers disgrace and ruin as the inevitable 
consequence of your determination. 

“ He sa^s that some pictures have been 
received j^fter rejection ; and if there beany such 
precedent, I earnestly entreat that you will use 
your interest in his favour. Of his work 1 can 
say nothing ; I pretend not to judge of painting ; 
and this picture I never .saw : but I conceive it 
extremely hard to shut out any man from the 
possibility of success ; and therefore I repeat my 
request that you will propose the re-consideration 
of Mr. Lowe’s case ; and if there be any among 
the Council w'ith whom my name can have any 
weight, be pleased to communicate to them the 
desire of. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“April 12, 1783.” 


Such intercession was too powerful to 
be resisted ; and Mr. Lowe’s perform- 
ance was admitted at Somerset Place. 
The subject, as 9! recollect, was the 
Deluge, at that point f 4 time when the 
water was verging to the top of the last 
uncovered mountain. Near to the spot 
was seen the la||t of the antediluvian race, 
exclusive of those who were saved in the 
ark of Noah. This was one of those 
giants, then the inhabitants of the earth, 
^ho Imd still strengtl) to swim, and with 


one of his hands held aloft his infant 
child. Upon the small remaining dry 
spot appeared a famishij^l Hon, ready to 
spring at the child and devour it. Mr. 
Ldve told me that Johnson said to him, 
“ Sir, your picture is noble and probable.” 
— “ A compliment, indeed,” said Mr. 
Lowe, “ from a man who cannot lie, and 
cannot be mistaken.” ^ 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, mentioning his bad health, and 
that he intended a visit to Lichfield. “ It 
is,” says he, “with no great expectation 
of amendment that I make every year a 
journey into the country ; but it is pleas- 
ant to visit those whose kintlness has 
been often experienced.” 

On April 18 (being Good Friday), I 
found him at breakfast, in his usual man- 
ner upon that day, drinking tea without 
milk, and eating a cross-bun to prevent 
faintness ; we went to St. Clement’s 
Church, as formerly. When we came 
home from church, he placed himself on 
one of the stone seats at his garden door, 
and I took the other, and thus in the 
open air, and in a placid frame of mind, 
he talked away very easily. Johnson : 
“ Were I a country gentleman, I should 
not be very hospitable, I should not have 
crowds in my house.” Boswell : “ Sir 
Alexander Dick tells me, that he remem- 
bers having a thousand people in a year 
to dine at his house ; that is, reckoning 
each person as one each time that he 
dined there.” Johnson : “ That, Sir, is 
about three a day.” Boswell : “ How* 
your statement lessens the idea.” John- 
son : “ That, Sir, is the good of counting. 
It brings everything to a certainty, 
which before floated in the mind indefi- 
nitely.” Boswell: “But omne igtto- 
turn pro magnijico est : one is sorry to 
have this diminished.” Johnson ; “Sir, 
you should not allow yourself to be de- 
lighted with error.” Boswell : “ Three 

1 The picture, says Northcotc {Life of Rey 
nolds\ was execrable beyond belief. It was 
hung by itself in the Antique Academy room 
(Taylor’s Life of Reynohis). On Nov. i, 1855, 
The Times printed a letter signed by Carlyle, 
Dickens, and Forster, asking subscriptions for 
Lowe’s two daughters, then very old and desti- 
tute, one of wlrom was Johnson’s goddaughter. 
See Napier^ I#., appendix 9, 
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a day seem but few.” Johnson : “ Nay, | 
Sir, he who entertains three a day, does | 
very liberally, ^nd if there is a large j 
family, the poor entertain those three, for 
they eat what the poor would get : thfere 
must be superfluous meat ; it must be 
given to the poor, or thrown out.” 
Boswell : “I observe in London, that 
the poor go about and gather bones, 
which I understand are manufactured.” 
Johnson : “Yes, Sir; they boil them, 
and extract a grease from them for greas- 
ing wheels and other purposes. Of the 
best pieces they make a mock ivory, 
which is used for hafts to knives and 
various other things ; the coarser pieces 
they burn and pound, and sell the ashes.” 
Boswell: “For what purpose, Sir?” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, for making a 
furnace for the chemists for melting iron. 
A paste made of burnt bones will stand 
a stronger heat than any thing else. Con- 
.sidcr. Sir ; if you are to melt iron, you 
cannot line your pot with brass, because 
it is softer than iron, and would melt 
sooner ; nor with iron, for though 
malleable iron is harder than cast iron, 
yet it would not do ; but a paste of burnt 
bones will not melt.” Boswell: “Do 
you know. Sir, I have discovered a 
manufacture to a great extent, of what 
you only piddle at, — scraping and drying 
the peel of oranges.' At a place in New- 
gate Street, there is a prodigious quan- 
tity prepared, which they sell to the dis- 
tillers.” Johnson : “ Sir, I believe they 
.make a higher thing out of them than a 
spirit ; they make what is called orange- 
butter, the oil of the orange inspissated, 
which they mix perhaps with common 
pomatum, and make it fragrant. The 
oil does not fly off in the drying.” 

Boswell : “1 wish to have a good 
walled garden.” Johnson: “I don’t 
think it would be worth the expense to 
you. We compute in England, a park- 
wall at a thousand pounds a mile ; now 
a garden- wall \nust cost at least as much. 

1 It is suggested to me by an anonymous 
annotator on my work, that the reason why Dr. 
Johnson collected the peels of squeezed oranges, 
may be found, in the 358th letter in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Collection, wliere it appears that he recom- 
mended “dried orange-peel, fiflely powdered," 
as a medicine, { 3 . 


You intend your trees should grow higher 
than a deer will leap. Now let us see ; 
— for a hundred pounds you dbuld only 
have forty-four square yards, which is 
very little; for two •hundred pounds, 
you may have eighty-fon^ square yards, 
which is very well.® But when will you 
^::t the value two hundred pounds of 
walls, in fruit,' in your climate? No, Sir, 
such contention with Nature is not worth 
while. I ^ would plant an orchard, and 
have plenty of' such fruit as ripen well in 
ytur country. My friend. Dr. Madden, 
of Ireland, said that, •In an orchard 
there should be enough to eat, enough to 
lay up, enough to be stolen, and enough 
to rot upon the ground.’ Cherries are 
an early fruit, you may have them ; and 
you may have the early a^ple^, *and 
pears.” Boswell: “We cannot have 
nonparqfls.” Johnson : “ Sir, you 

can no mere have nonpareils than 
you can have grapes.” Bosweli- : “ We 
have them. Sir ; but they are very bad.” 
Johnson Nay, Sir, never try to have 
a thing ^nerely to shew that you cannot 
have it. From ground that would let 
for forty shillings you may have a large 
orchard ; and you sec it costs you only 
forty shillings. Nay, you may |;raze the 
ground when the trees are grov/n up ; 
you cannot, while they are young.” 
Boswell : “Is not a good garden a very 
common thing in England, Sir?” John- 
son : “Not so common. Sir, as you 
imagine. In Lincolnshire there is hardly 
an orchard ; in Staflbrdshire very little 
fruit.” Boswell: “Has Langton no 
orchard?” Johnson: “No, Sir.” Bos- 
well: “How so. Sir?” Johnson: 
“ Why, Sir, from the general negligence 
of the county. He has it not, because 
nobody else has it.” Boswell: “A 
hot-house is a certain thing; I may 
have that.” Johnson : “A hot-house 
is pretty certain ; bi^ you must first 
build it, then ^u must keep fires in 
it, and you must have a gardener to 
take care of it.” Boswell: “But, 

3 The Bishop of Ferns observes that Boswell 
here mistakes forty-four square yards for forty- 
four square^ and thus makes Johnson talk 
nonsense. Croker. Dr. Hill has also pointed 
out the mistake of eighty-four for 
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if I have a gardener, at any rate ? — ” 
Johnson : “ Why, yes.” Bos- 

well : ‘ ‘ I’d have it near my house ; 
there is nb*necd to have it in the orchard.” 
Johnson; “Yes, I’d have it near my 
house.-—! would f)law^ a great many 
currants ; t^e Vuit is^good, and they 
make a pretty sweetmeat.” 

I record this minute detaij, which som^ 
may think trifling, in order to show clearly 
how this great man, whose mind could 
grasp such large and cxtei^ive, subjects, 
as he has shewn in his literary labours, 
was yet well-informed in the commoli 
affairs of life, an»f loved to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of 
elociftion, came in, and then we went up 
stairs into the study. I asked him if he 


had taught many clergymen. Johnson ; 
“ I *hj)pe *not. ” Walker; “I have 
taught only one, and he is the best read<s: 
I ever heard, not by my teachings but by 
his own natural talents.” # Johnson ; 
“ Were he the best reader in the world, 
I would not have it told that he was 
taught.” Here was one of 4is peculiar 
prejudices. Could it be any disadvar^age 
to the clergyman to have it known that he 
was taught an easy and graceful delivery ? 
Boswell; “Will you not allow. Sir, 
that a raaft may be taught to read well ? ” 
Johnson : “ Why, Sir, so far as to read 
better than ho might do without being 
taught, yes. — Formerly it was supposed 
that there was no difference in reading, 
but that one read as well as another.’' 
Boswell ; “It is wonderful to see old 
Sheridan as enthusiastic about oratory as 
ever.” Walker; “His enthusiasm as 
to what oratory will do, may be too 
great ; but he reads well.” Johnson ; 
“He reads well, but he reads low ; and 
you know it is much easier to read low 
than to read high, for when you rSad 
high you are much more limited, your 
loudest note can be but one, and so the 
variety is less in pipportion to the loud- 
ness. Now some peoplf have occasion 
to speak to an extensive audience, and 
must speak loud to be heard.” Walker ; 
“The art is to i^ad strong, though low.” 

Talking of the origin of language ; — 
Johnson; “It must have come by 
inspiration. A thousand, nay, a million of 


children coul(] not invent a language. 
While the organs are pliable, the^ is not 
understanding enough to form a language } 
by the time that there i| understanding 
enough, the organs arc become stiff. — We 
kndw that after a certain age we cannot 
learn to pronounce a new language. No 
foreigner, who comes to England when 
advanced in life, ever pronounces English 
tolerably well ; at least such instances are 
very rare. When I maintain that language 
must have come by inspiration, I do not 
mean that inspiration is required for 
rhetoric, and all the beauties of language ; 
for when once man has language, we can 
conceive that he may gradually form 
modifications of it. I mean only that 
inspiration seems to me to be necessary 
to give man the faculty of speech ; to 
inform him that he may have speech ; 
which I think he could no more find out 
without inspiration, than cows or 
hogs would think of such a faculty.” 
Walker; “Do you think. Sir, that 
there arc any perfect synonyms in any 
language?” Johnson; “Originally 
there were not ; but by using words 
negligently, or in poetry, one word 
comes to be confounded with another.” 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. “A friend 
of mine,” said he, “came to me and 
told me, that a lady wished to have Dr. 
Dodd’s picture in a bracelet, and asked me 
for a motto. I said, I could think of no 
better than Ciirrat Lex, I was very 
willing to have him pardoned, that is, to 
have the sentence changed to transporta- 
tion ; but, when he was once hanged, I 
did not wish he should be made a saint.” 

Mrs. Burney, wife of his friend Dr. 
Burney, came in, and he seemed to be 
entertained with her conversation. 

Garrick’s funeral was talked of as 
extravagantly expensive. Johnson, from 
his dislike to exaggeration, would not 
allow that it was distinguished by any 
extraordinary pomp. “ Were there not 
six horses to each coach?” said Mrs. 
Burney. Johnson; “Madam, there 
were no more six horses than six 
phcEnixes.” ^ 

1 There certainly were coaches and six, and 
Johnson himself went in one of them. Croker, 
The ridiculorus Ostentation of Garrick’s funeral 
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Mrs. Burney wondered ijiat some very 
beautiful new buildings should be erected 
in Moorhelds, in so shocking a situation 
as between Bedlam and St. Luke’s 
Hospital ; and said she could not live 
there. Johnson: “Nay, Madam, fou 
see nothing there to hurt you. You no 
more think of madness by having 
windows that look to Bedlam, than you 
think of death by having windows that 
look to a churchyard. Mrs. Burney : 
“We may look to a churchyard. Sir; 
for it is right that we should be kept in 
mind of death.” Johnson: “Nay, 
Madam, if you go to that, it is right that 
we should be kept in mind of madness, 
which is occasioned by too much indul- 
gence of imagination. I think a very 
moral use may be made of these new 
buildings : I would have those who have 
heated imaginations live there, and take 
warning.” Mrs. Burney: “But, Sir, 
many of the poor people that are mad, 
have become so from disease, or from 
distressing events. It is, therefore, not 
their fault, but their misfortune ; and, 
therefore, to think of them is a 
melancholy consideration.” 

Time passed on in conversation till it 
was too late for the service of the church 
at three o’clock. I took a walk, and left 
him alone for some time ; then returned, 
and we had coffee and conversation again 
by ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend 
of mine, as a curious case for his opinion : 
— “ He is the most inexplicable man to 
me that I ever knew. Can you explain 
him. Sir ? He is, I really believe, noble- 
minded, generous, and princely. But 
his most intimate friends may be separated 
from him for years, without his ever ask- 
ing a question concerning them. He 
will meet them with a formality, a cold- 
ness, a stately indifference ; but when 
they come close to him, and fairly engage 
him in conversation, they find him as 
easy, pleasant^ and kind, as they could 
wish. One then supposes that what is so 
agreeable will soon be renewed ; but 

was common talk at the time. Three years later 
Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale that fhe under- 
taker had not yet been paid and was ruined. 


stay away fro!h him for half a year, and 
he will neither call on you, nor send to 
inquire about you. ” Johnson; “Why, 
Sir, 1 cannot ascertain his '^character 
exactly, as 1 do not know him ; but 1 
should not like to h£(ve such a man for 
my friend. He "may love, study, and 
wish not to be interrupted by his friends ; 
Amici f tires femporis. He may be a 
frivolous man, and be so much occupied 
with petty pursuits, that he may not 
want friends. Or he may have a no- 
tion that therd is a dignity in appearing 
iirvliffercnt, while he in fact may not 
be more indifferent at 'his heart than 
another.” 

We went to evening prayers at- St. 
Clement’s, at seven, and then parted. 

On Sunday, April 20 , being Eastet 
Day, after attending solemn Service at 
St. Paul’s, I came to Dr. Johnson, and 
found Mr. Lowe, the painter, sitting with 
him. Mr. «Lowe mentioned the great 
number of new buildings of late in 
London, yet that Dr. Johnson had 
observed th .t the number of inhabitants 
was ^ot”increased. Johnson: “Why, 
Sir, fhe bills of mcrtality prove that no 
more people die now than formerly ; so 
it is plain no more live. The register of 
births proves nothing, for not one-tenth of 
the people of London are bom -there.” 
Bos WELL ; “ I believe. Sir, a great many 
of the children born in London die 
early.” Johnson: “Why, yes, Sir.” 
Boswell : “But those who do live, are 
as stout and strong people as any : Dr. 
Price says, they must be naturally strong 
to get through.” Johnson: “That is 
system. Sir. A great traveller observes 
that it is said there are no weak or 
deformed people among the Indians ; 
but he with much sagacity assigns the 
reason of this, which is, that the hard- 
ship of their life, as hunters and fishers, 
does not allow weak or diseased children 
to grow up. Now had I been an Indian, 
I must have died early ; my eyes would 
not have served me to get food. 1 
indeed now could fish, give me English 
tackle ; but had I been an Indian I must 
have starved, or they would have knocked 
me on the head, when they saw I could 
do nothing.” Boswell: “Perhaps 
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they would have taken card of you : we 
are told they are fond of oratory ; you 
would have talked to them.” Johnson : 
“Nay, Sir,' I should not have lived long 
enough to be fit to talk ; I should have 
been dead before > wqs ten years old. 
Depend upon it, ^Sir, a savage, when he 
is hungry, will not carry about with him 
a looby of nine years old ijivho cannot<< 
help himself. They have no affection. 
Sir.” Boswell: “I believe natural 
affection, of which we hear so much, is 
very small.” Johnson: ‘^Sir,’ natural 
affection is nothing: but affection froni 
principle and es^Hiblished duty is some- 
times wonderfully strong.” Lowe ; “A 
hen, "Sir, will feed her chickens in 
preference to herself.” Johnson : 
“But we don’t know that the hen is 
hungfy^; let* the hen be fairly hungry, and 
ril warrant she’ll peck the corn herself.# 
A cock, I believe, will feed hens ^stead 
of himself ; but we don’t know that the 
cock is hungry.” Boswell: “And, 
that, Sir, is not from affection but 
gallantry. But some of the Iisdians have 
affection.” Johnson: “Sir, th^L tjiey 
help some of their children is plain ; lor 
some of them live, which they could not 
do without being helped.” 

I dined >Vith him ; the company were, 
Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, and 
Mr. Lowe. He seemed not to be well, 
talked little, grew drowsy soon after 
dinner, and retired, upon which I went 
away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke’s 
seat in the country, from whence 1 was 
recalled by an express, that a near 
relation of mine had killed his antagonist 
in a duel, and was himself dangerously 
wounded,^ I saw little of Dr. Johnson till 
Monday, April 28, when I spent a 
considerable part of the day with hiifi, 
and introduced the subject which then 
chiefly occupied my mind. Johnson : 
“I do not see, gir, that flghting is 
absolutely forbidden in S^^ipturc ; 1 see 
revenge forbidden, but not self-defence.” 
Boswell: “The Quakers say it is; 

1 The coinbatant^were Mr. Cunningham of 
the Scots Greys (wounded), and Mr. Riddell of 
the Life Guards (killed). Genfs, Mag. for 2783. 
Crok€r„ 


* Unto him that smiteth thee on one 
cheek, offer him also the other.*” 
Johnson : “ But stay, Sir ; the text is 
meant only to have _^the elfect of 
moderating passion ; it is plain that we 
are iiot to take it in a literal sense. We 
see this from the context, where there are 
other recommendations, which I warrant 
you the Quaker will not take literally ; 
as, for instance, ' From him that would 
borrow of thee, turn thou not away.’ 
Let a man whose credit is bad, come to 
a Quaker, and say, ‘ Well, Sir, lend me 
a hundred pounds;* he’ll find him as 
unwilling as any other man. No, Sir, a 
man may shoot the man who invades his 
character, as he may shoot him who 
attempts to break into his house. ^ So in 
1745, my friend, Tom Gumming the 
Quaker, .said he would not fight, but he 
would drive an ammunition-cart ; and we 
know that the Quakers have sent flannel 
waistcoats to our soldiers, to enable them 
to fight better.” Boswell : “ When a 
man is the aggressor, and by ill-usage 
forces on a duel in which he is killed, 
have we not little ground to hope that he 
is gone to a state of happiness ? ” 
Johnson : “ Sir, we are not to judge 
determinately of the state in which a 
man leaves this life. He may in a 
moment have repented effectually, and it 
is possible may have been accepted of 
God. There is in ‘ Camden’s Remains,* 
an epitaph upon a very wicked man, who 

3 I think it necessary to caution my readers 
against concluding that in tliis, or any other con- 
versation of T)r. John.son, they have his serious 
and deliberate opinion on the subject of duelling. 
In vay Journal 0/ a Tour to the Hebrides ^ 3 edit, 
p. 386, it appears that he made this frank con- 
fession : '* Nobody at times talks more laxly than 
1 do;" and, ibid, p. 231. “ fie fairly owned he 

could not explain the ration.ality of duelling." 
We may, tlierefore, infer, that he could not think 
that justiliable, which seems so inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Gospel. At the same time it 
must be confes.sed that, from the prevalent notions 
of honour, a gentleman who receives^ challenge 
is reduced to a dreadful alternative. A remark- 
able instance of this is furnished by a clause in 
the will of the late Colonel 'Dhoraas, of the 
(guards, written the night before he fell in a duel, 
September 3, 1785 : “ In the first place, 1 commit 
my soul to Almighty (^od, in hopes of his mercy 
and pardon for the irreligious step I now (in 
compliance with the unwarrantable customs of 
this wicked world) put myself under the necessity 
of taking." B. 
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was killed by a fall fronj^ his horse, in 
which he is supposed to say, 

* Between the stirrup and the ground, 

1 mercy asl&d, I mercy found.’ 

Boswell : “Is not the expression in the 
burial-service, ‘in the sure and certain 
hope of a blessed resurrection, too strong 
to be used indiscriminately, and, indeed, 
sometimes when those over whose bodies 
it is said have been notoriously profane ? ” 
Johnson : “ It is sure and certain hope^ j 

Sir : not belief'' I did not insist farther ; 
but cannot help thinking that less positive 
words would be more proper.^ 

Talking of a man who was grown very 
fat, so as to be incommoded with corpu- 
lency ; he said, “ He eats too much, Sir.” 
Boswell: “I don’t know. Sir; you 
will see one man fat who eats moderately, 
and another lean who eats a great deal.” 
Johnson: “Nay, Sir, whatever maybe 
the quantity that a man cats, it is plain 
that if he is too fat, he has eaten more 
than he should have done. One man 
may have a dige.stion that consumes food 
better than common ; but it is certain 
that solidity is increased by putting some- 
thing to it.” Boswell: “But may not 
solids swell and be distended ? ’’Johnson: 
“Yes, Sir, they may swell and bedisten- 
dc<l ; but that is not fat. ” 

We talked of the accusation against a 
gentleman for supposed delinquencies in 

^ I In repeating this epitaph Johnson improved 
it. The original runs thus : 

“ Betwixt the stirrup :ind the ground, 

Mercy I asked, mercy 1 found.” Malone, 

‘•i Upon this objection the Reverend Mr. Ralph 
Churton, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
has favoured me with the following satisfactory 
observation. “ The pa.ssage in the burial-service 
does not mean the resurrection of the person 
interred, but the general resurrection ; it is in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection ; not his 
resurrectioiL Where the deceased is really 
spoken of, the expression is very different, ‘as 
our hope is this our brother doth ' [rest in Christ], 
a mode of speech consistent with every thing but 
absolute certaiilty that the person departed doth 
not rest in Christ, which no one can be assured 
of, without immediate revelation from Heaven. 
In the first of these places also, ‘eternal life’ 
does not necessarily mean eternity of bliss, but 
merely the eternity of the state, whether in 
happiness or in misery, to ensue upon the resurrec- 
tion ; which is probably the t>';ense of ' the life 


India. [Wafren Hastings]. Johnson: 
“ What foundation there is for accusation 
I know not, but they will not get at him. 
Where bad actions are comiditted at so 
great a distance, a delinquent can obscure 
the evidence till Jhe Sfccnt becomes cold ; 
there is a cloua between Y^hich cannot 
be penetrated : therefore all distant power 
is bad. I clear that the best plan for 
the government of India is a despotic 
governor ; for if he be a good man, it is 
evidently the best government ; and sup- 
posing him tb be a bad man, it is better 
have one plunderer than many. A 
governor, whose powe.'»is checked, lets 
others plunder, that he himself may be 
allowed to plunder ; but if despotic he sees 
that the more he lets others plunder the 
less there will be for himself, so he restrains 
them ; and though he himseh* plunders, 
■the country is a gainer, compared with 
being plundered by numbers. ” 

I mentioned the very liberal payment 
which had been received for reviewing ; 
and, as evidence of this, that it had been 
proved in r- trial, that Dr. Shebbeare had 
recqivCCl six guineas a sheet for that kind 
of literary labour^* Johnson : “ Sir, he 
might get six guineas for a particular sheet, 
but not communibus shcetibus.^* Bos- 
well : “ Pray, Sir, by a sheet of review 
is it meant that it shall be all of th/i writer’s 
own composition ? or are extracts, made 
from the book reviewed, deducted ? ” 
Johnson: “No, Sir; it is a sheet, no 
matter of what.” Boswell: “I think 
that is not reasonable.” Johnson : 
“Yes, Sir, it is. A man will more easily 
write a sheet all his own than read an 
octavo volume to get extracts.” To one 
of Johnson’s wonderful fertility of mind, 
I believe writing was really easier than 
reading and extracting ; but with ordinary 
m^n the case is very different. A great deal, 
indeed, will depend upon the care and 
judgment with which extracts are made. 
I can suppose the opqr^ation to be tedious 
and difficult ; \)ut in many instances we 
must observe crude morsels cut out of 
books as if at random ; and when a large 
extract is made from oi^ place, it surely 

everla.sting,’ in the Apostles* Creed. See 
Wheatly and Bennet on the Common Prayer.” 
B. 
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may be done with very little trouble. 
One, however, I must acknowledge, might 
be led, from the practice of reviewers, to 
suppose ^hat they take a pleasure in 
original writing ; for we often find, that 
instead of giving s^curate account of 
what has bgin done by the author whose 
work they are reviewing, which is surely 
the proper business of a I’^erary journsH, 
they produce some plausible and ingenious 
conceits of their own upon the topics which 
have been discussed. ^ 

Upon being told that olrf’Mr. Sheridan, 
indignant at the neglect of his oratoriJul 
plans, had threftened to go to America ; 
— Johnson : “I hope he will go to 
AmSrica.” Boswell: “The Ameri- 
cans don*t want oratory.” JOHNSON : 
“ But we can want Sheridan,” 

( 3 i^ Monday, April 29, I found him at 
home in the forenoon, and Mr. Sewa^i 
with him. Horace having b^n men- 
tioned ; — Boswell; “Theie is a great 
deal of thinking in his works. One finds 
there almost everything but religion.” 
Seward ; “He speaks of hisareturning to 
it, in his ode Parcus Deorum cuWor ^ in- 
frequens,^' Johnson* “ Sir, he was not 
in earnest ; this was merely poetical.” 
Boswell: “There are, I am afraid, 
many people who have no religion at all.” 
Seward: “And sensible people too.” 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, not sensible in 
that respect. There must be either a 
natural or a moral stupidity, if one lives 
in a total neglect of so very important a 
concern.” Seward: “I wonder that 
there should be people without religion.” 
Johnson : “Sir, you need not wonder 
at this, when you consider how la^c a 
proportion of almost every man’s life is 
passed without thinking of it. I myself 
was for some years totally regardless of 
religion. It had dropped out of ^ny 
mind. It was at an early part of my life. 
Sickness brought it back, and I hope I 
have never lost since.” Boswell ; 
“My dear Sir, what a^man must you 
have been without religion I Why you 
must have gone on drinking, and swearing, 
and — ” JOHNSjpN (with a smile) ; “I 
drank enough and swore enough to be 
sure.” Seward: “One should think 
ibat sickness, and the view of death would 


make more gien religious.” Johnson : 
“ Sir, they do not know how to go about it : 
they have not the first notion. A man 
who has never had re]^gion before, no 
more grows religious when he is sick 
thin a man who has never learnt figures 
can count when he has need of calcula- 
tion.” 

I mentioned a worthy friend [Langton] 
of ours whom we valued much, but 
observed that he was too ready to intro- 
duce religious discourse upon all occa- 
sions. Johnson: “Why, yes, Sir, he 
will introduce religious discourse with- 
out seeing whether it will end in instruc- 
tion and improvement, or produce some 
profane jest. He would introduce it in 
the company of Wilkes, and twenty more 
such.” 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson’s excellent 
distinction between liberty of conscience 
and liberty of teaching. Johnson ; 
“Consider, Sir; if you have children 
whom you wish to educate in the 
principles of the Church of England, 
and there comes a Quaker who tries to 
pervert them to his principles, you would 
drive away the Quaker. You would not 
trust to the predomination of right 
which you believe is in your opinions : 
you will keep wrong out of their heads. 
Now the vulgar are the children of the 
State. If any one attempts to leach 
them doctrines contrary to what the State 
approves, the magistrate may and ought 
to restrain him. Seward : “Would 
you restrain private conversation. Sir ? ” 
Johnson : “Why, Sir, it is difficult to 
say where private conversation begins, 
and where it ends. If we three should 
discuss even the great question concern- 
ing the existence of a Supreme Being by 
ourselves, we should not be restrained ; 
for that would be to put an end to all im- 
provement. But if we should discuss it 
in the presence of ten boarding-school 
girls and as many boys, I think the 
magistrate would do well to put us in the 
stocks, to finish the debate mere.” 

Lord Hailes had sent him a present of 
a curious little printed poem, on repairing 
the University of Aberdeen, by David 
Malloch, which he thought would please 
Johnson, as •affording clear evmence 
R R 
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that Mallet had appeared even as a 
literary character by the name of Malloch ; 
his changing ^hich to one of softer 
sound, had given Johnson occasion to 
introduce him into his Dictionary, ULder 
the article Alias. ^ This piece was, I 
suppose, one of Mallet’s first essays. It 
is preserved in his works, with several 
variations. Johnson having read aloud 
from the beginning of it, where there were 
some common-place assertions as to the 
superiority of ancient times ; — ** How 
false,” said he, *‘isall this, to say that in 
ancient times learning was not a disgrace 
to a peer as it is now. In ancient times 
a peer was as ignorant as any one else. 
He would have been angry to have it 
thought he could write his name. Men 
in ancient times dared to stand forth 
with a degree of ignorance with which 
nobody would dare now to stand forth. 
I am always angry, when I hear ancient 
times praised at the expense of modern 
times. There is now a great deal more 
learning in the world than there was 
formerly; for it is universally diffused. 
You have, j^erhaps, no man who knows 
as much Greek and Latin as Bentley; 
no man who knows as much mathematics 
as Newton: but you have many more 
n)en who know Greek and Latin, and who 
know mathematics.” 

On Thursday, May i, I visited him in 
the evening along with young Mr. Burke. 
He said : ** It is strange that there should 
be so little reading in the world, and so 
much writing. People in general do not 
willingly read, if they can have anything 
else to amuse them. There must be an 
extenial impulse ; emulation, or vanity, 
or avarice. The progress which the 
understanding makes through a book 
has more pain than pleasure in it. 
Language is scanty, and inadequate to 
express the nice gradations and mixtures 
of our feelings. No man reads a book 
of science Jrom pure inclination. The 

1 A notion has been entertained, that no such 
exemplification of Alias is to be found in John- 
son’s Dictionary, and that the Arhole story was 
waggishly falnrirated by Wilkes in the North 
Briton. The real fact is, that it is not to be 
found in the folio or quarto editions, but was 
added by Johnson in his own octavo abridge- 
ment in 1756. J. Boswell f Juk 


books that we do read with pleasure are 
light compositions, which contain a quick 
succession of events. However, I have 
this year read all Virgil through. I read 
a book of the ‘ .<®ne^l ’ every night; so it 
was done in twel Ve nights, and 1 had a 
great delight in it. THe ‘ Georgies * did 
^ot give me so much pleasure, except the 
fourth booV. The ‘ Eclogues * I have 
almost all by heart- I do not think the 
story of the ‘ iEneid ’ interesting. I like 
the story of »'he ‘ Odyssey ’ much better ; 
and this not on account of the wonderful 
tilings which it contains ; for there are 
wonderful things enough in the ‘ iEneid ' ; 
— the ships of the Trojans turned V? sea- 
nymphs, — the tree at Polydoms’s tomb 
dropping blood. The story of the 
‘ Odyssey ’ is interesting, as 9 - great part 
,pf it is domestic. — It has been said there 
IS pleasure in writing, particularly in 
writing* vej^ses. I allow, you may have 
pleasure from writing, after it is over, if 
you have written well ; but you don’t 
go willingjjv to it again. I know when 1 
have been writing verses, I have run my 
finger down the margin, to see how many 
I had made and.h*ow few I had to make.” 

He seemed to be in a very placid 
humour, and although 1 have; no note of 
the particulars of young Mr. Burke’s 
conversation, it is but justice td mention 
in general, that it was such that Dr. 
Johnson said to me afterwards, ** He did 
very well indeed ; I have a mind to tell 
his father.” “ 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

**Dear Sir, 

“The gentleman who waits on you with 
this, is Mr. Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed 
his friend Dr. Hunter, as Professor of Anatomy 
in the Royal Academy. His qualifications are 
very generally known and it adds dignity to the 
inSititution that such men 3 are candidates. 1 
am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“Maya, 1783.” 


3 Richard Bujke died Aug. a, 1794, in his 
thirty-fifth year. The fond partimity of his 
father for his talents is now well known. He is 
said to have remarked how extraordinaiy it was 
:hat Lord Chatham, Lofl Holland, and he 
should each have had a son so superior to their 
fathers. Croker, 

3 Let it be remembered by those who accuse 
Dr. Johnson of illiberality, that both Were ScoUhr 
men. B. 
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I have no minute of any interview with 
ohnson till Thursday, May 15th, when 
find wha^follows : Boswell : ** I wish 
much to be in Parliament, Sir.” John- 
son : “ Why, Sir, ^less you come re- 
solved to support an)^ administration, 
you would he flie worse for being in 
Wrliament, because you would be obligee]^ 
to live more expensively. ”-*-Boswell : 
“ Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less happy 
for being in Parliament. I never would 
sell my vote, and I should^be tvexed if 
things went wrong.” Johnson^ 
“ That’s cant, Sij^ It would not vex you 
more in the House, than in the gallery : 
publi<^ affairs vex no man.” Boswell : 
“ Have not they vexed yourself a little. 
Sir? Have not you been vexed by all 
the t]^rbule§ce of this reign, and by that 
absurdvvote of the House of CommonSj^ 
‘That the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ^ghf to be 
diminished*?” Johnson; “air, I have 
never slept an hour less, nor ate an ounce 
less meat. I would have knocked the 
factious dogs on the head, t^ be. sure ; 
but I was not vexed,'*' Boswell: <‘1 
declare, Sir, upon mf honour, I did 
imagine I was vexed and took a pride in 
it. ; but it perhaps, cant ; for I own 
I neither ate less, nor slept less.” JoiiN- 
son : “ My dear friend, clear your mUtd 
of cant. You may tedk as other people 
do : you may say to a man, * Sir, 1 am 
your most humble servant.* You are not 
his most humble servant. You may say, 

‘ These are bad times ; it is a melancholy 
thing to be reserved to such times.* You 
don’t mind the times. You tell a man, 
‘lam sorry you had such bad weather 
the last day of your journey, and were so 
much wet.* You don’t care sixpence 
whether he is wet or dry. You may/o^* 
in this manner ; it is a mode of talking 
in society ; but don’t think foolishly.” 

I talked of living in the country. 
Johnson : “Don^ set up for what is 
called hospitality : it is a %aste of time, 
and a waste of money ; you are eaten up 
and not the more respected for your 
liberality. If yo« house be like an inn, 
nobody cares for you. A man who stays 
a Week with another, makes him a slave 
for a week.** #Boswell; “But there 


are people, Sir^ who make their houses a 
home to their guests, and are themselves 
quite easy.” Johnson: “Then, Sir* 
home must be the sam^to the guests, 
andjthey need not come. *’ Here he dis^ 
covered a notion common enough iii 
persons not much accustomed to entertain 
company, that there must be a degree of 
elaborate attention, otherwise company 
will think themselves neglected ; and 
such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. 
He proceeded: “I would not, however, 
be a stranger in my own .country ; I 
would visit my neighbours, and receive 
their visits ; but I would not be in haste 
to return visits. If a gentleman comes 
to see me, I tell him he docs me a great 
deal of honour. I do not go to see him 
perhaps for ten weeks ; then we are very 
complaisant to each other. No, Sir, 
you will have much more influence by 
giving or lending money where it is 
wanted, than by hospitality.” 

On Saturday, May 17, I saw him for 
a short time. I laving mentioned that I 
had that morning been with old Mr. 
Sheridan, he remembered their former 
intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said 
to me, “Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be 
glad to see him, and shake hands with 
him.” Boswell ; “ It is to me very 
wonderful that resentment should be kept 
up so long.” Johnson; “Why, Sir, 
it is not altogether resentment that he 
does not visit me ; it is partly falling out 
of the habit, — partly disgust, as one has 
at a drug that has made him sick. 
Besides, he knows that I laugh at his 
oratory.” 

Another day I spoke of one of our 
friends, of whom he, as well as I, had a 
very high opinion. He expatiated in 
his praise ; but added, “ Sir, he is a 
cursed Whig, a bottomless Whig, as they 
all are now.’* ^ 

I mentioned my expectations from the 
interest of an eminent person then in 
power, adding, “but I have no claim 
but the claim of friendship ; however, 
some people will go a great way for that 
motive.’* Johnson ; “Sir, they will go 
all the way from that motive.” A gentle- 
man talked of retiring. “ Never think 
of that,” said JOhnson. The gentleman 
R K 2 
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urged, “ I should then dcfnoill.” John- 
son : “ Nor no good either. Sir, it 
would be a civil suicide.*’ 

On Monday,^ May 26, I found him at 
tea, and the celebrated Miss Burney^, the 
author of “Evelina” and “Cecilia,” 
with him. 1 asked, if there would be 
any speakers in Parliament, if there 
were no places to be obtained. John- 
son : “Yes, Sir. Why do you speak 
here? Either to instruct and entertain, 
which is a benevolent motive ; or for dis- 
tinction, which is a selfish motive.” 1 
mentioned “Cecilia.” Johnson (with 
an air of animated satisfaction) : “ Sir, 
if you talk of ‘ Cecilia,’ talk on.” 

Wc talked of Mr. Barry’s exhibition of 
his pictures. Johnson ; “ Whatever 
the hand may have done, the mind has 
done its part. There is a grasp of mind ^ 
there, which you find no where else. ” ^ 

I asked, whether a man naturally 
virtuous, or one who has overcome 
wicked inclinations, is the best. John- 
son : “ Sir, to yoUy the man who has 
overcome wicked inclinations, is not the 
best. He has more merit to himself: I 
would rather trust my money to a man 
who has no hands, and so a physical im- 
possibility to steal, than to a man of the 
most honest principles. There is a witty 
satirical story of Foote. He had a small 
Imst of Garrick placed upon his bureau. 
‘You maybe surprised,’ said he, ‘ that 
I allow him to be so near my gold ; — ^but 
you will observe, he has no hands.*” 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out 
for Scotland next morning, 1 passed a 
part of the day with him in more than 
usual earnestness ; as his health was in a 
more precarious state than at any time 
when 1 had parted from him. He, how- 
ever, was quick and lively, and critical 
as usual. I mentioned one who was a 
very leaned man. Johnson: “Yes, 
Sir, he has a great deal of learning ; but 
it never lies straight. I'here is never 
one idea by the side of another ; ’tis all 
entangled : and then he drives it so 
awkwardly upon conversation ! ” 

I stated to him an anxious thought, 

\ In Mr. Barry’s printed analysis, or de- 
scription of these pictures, h^peaks of Johnson’s 
character in the highest terms. B. 


by which a sincere Christian might be 
disturbed, even when conscious of having 
lived a good life so far as is consistent 
with human infirmity ; he mi^t fear that 
he should afterwards fall away, and be 
guilty of such erfmef as would render all 
his former religion vain^ Could there be, 
^upon this awful subject, such a thing as 
balancing of accounts ? Suppose a man, 
who has led a good life for seven years, 
commits an act of wickedness, and in- 
stantly dies, ; will his former good life 
have any effect in his favour ? Johnson : 

Sir, if a man has led a good life for 
seven years, and the*ii is hurried by 
passion to do what is wrong, j^nd is 
suddenly carried off, depend upon it he 
will have the reward of his seven years* 

ood life : God will not tal^ a catch of 

im. Upon this principle J^ichard 
Baxter believes that a suicide may be 
savedf ‘ If ’ says he, * it should be ob- 
jected tha^ what I maintain may encour- 
age suicide, 1 answer, I am not to tell a 
lie to prevent it.’” Boswell: “But 
does pot the text say ‘ As the tree falls, 
i sof/it must lie ? ’ ” Johnson : “Yes, 
Sir ; as the treie falls : but, — (after a 
I little pause) — that is meant as to the 
I general state of the tree, not what is the 
effect of a sudden blast. ” in short, he 
interpreted the expression as refering to 
condition, not to position. The common 
notion, therefore, seems to be erroneous ; 
and Shenstone’s witty remark on divines 
trying to give the tree a jerk upon a 
death -bed, to make it lie favourably, is 
not well founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard 
Baxter’s I should read. He said, “ Read 
any of them ; they are all good.” 

He said, “Get as much force of mind 
as you can. Live within your income. 
Always have something saved at the end 
of the year. Let your imports be more 
than your exports, and you’ll never go 
far wrong.” 

1 assured i^im that, in the extensive 
and various range of his acquaintance, 
there never had been any one who had a 
more sincere respectfand affection for 
him than 1 had. He said : “ I believe it. 
Sir. Were I in distress, there is no man 
to whom I should sooi^r come than to 
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you. I should like to come and have a 
cottage in your park, toddle about, live 
mostly on* milk, and be taken care of 
by Mrs. Boswell. She and I are good 
friends now ; are w<*noL? ** 

Talking of devotion, hC said : “ Though 
it be true tfiat ‘ God dwellcth not in 
temples made with hands,* yet in this» 
state of being, our minds are^ore piously 
affected in places appropriated to divine 
worship, than in others. Some people 
have a particular room in fheif houses, 
where they say their prayers ; of which J 
do not disappr«»re, as it may animate 
their devotion. - 

He* embraced me and gave me his 
blessing, as usual when I was leaving 
him for any length of time. I walked 
from* his ^or to-day, with a fearful 
apprelfcnsion of what might happeiw 
before I returned. 


“to the right honourahle william 

WINDHAM. 



Miss Philips, 1 a singer, who comes to try^her 
voice on the sta|[e at Dublin. 

“ Mr. Philips is one of my old friends ; and as 
I am of opinion that neither he nor his daughter 
will do any ^ing that can disgrace their bene- 
factors, I take the liberty of entreating you to 
countenanie and protect them so far as may be 
.suitable to your station . and character ; and .shall 
consider myself as obliged by any favourable 
notice which they shall have the honour of re> 
ceiving from you. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, May 31, 1783.” 

t 

The following is another instance of 
his active benevolence : 


“ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Dear Sir, . , q 

“ I HAVE sent you some of my godson s ^ 
performances, of which I do not pretend to form 
any opinion. When I took the liberty of mention- 
ing him to you, I did it)t know what I have since 
been told, that Mr. Moser had admitted him 
among the students of the Academy. What 
more can be done for him, 1 earnestly entreat you 


1 Now the celebrated Mrs. Crouch. B. 

2 Mr. Windham was at thi.s time in Dublin, 
secretary to the Earl of Northington, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. B. 

» Son of Mr. Snrowl PnMerson. B, 


to con.sider; for I am very desirous that he 
should derive .some advant.*ige from my connexion 
with hmi. If you are inclined lo see him, I will 
bring him to wait on you, at any time that you 
shall be pleased to appoint. 

“I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson. 

“June 2, 1783.” 


My anxious apprehensions at parting 
with him this year, proved to be but too 
well founded ; for not long afterwards he 
had a dreadful stroke of the palsy, of which 
there are very full and accurate accounts 
in letters written by himself, to shew 
with what composure of mind, and 
resignation to the Divine Will, his steady 
piety enabled him to behave. 

“to MR. EDMUND ALLEN. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ It h.Ts pleased God, this morning, to 
deprive me of the powers of speech : and .os I do 
not know but that it mtiy be his farther good 
pleasure to deprive me soon of my senses, I 
request you will on the receipt of this note, come 
to me, and act for me, as the exigencies of my 
case may require. 

“ I am, sincerely yours, 
“Sam, Johnson. 

“June 17, 1783.” 

“to the reverend dr. JOHN TAYLOR. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ It has pleased God, by a paralytic stroke 
in the night, to deprive me of speecli. 

“ I am vciy desirous of Dr. Heberden’s assist- 
ance, as I think my case is not past remedy. Let 
me see you as soon as^ it is possible. Bring Dr. 
Heberden with you, if you can ; but come your- 
self at all events. I am glad you are so well, 
when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

“ I think that by a speedy application of 
stimulants much may be done. I question if a 
vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouse the 
organs of speech to action. As it is too early to 
send, I will try to recollect what I can, that can 
be suspected to have brought on this dreadful 
distress. 

“ 1 have been accustomed to bleed frequently 
for an asthmatic complaint ; but have forborne 
for some time by Dr._ Pepys’s persuasion, who 
perceived my legs beginning to sw^, I some- 
times alleviate a painful, or more properly an 
oppressive, constriction of my chest, by opiates ; 
and have lately taken opium frecfUently, but the 
la.st, or two last times, in smaller quantities. 
My largest dose is three grains, and last night X 
took but two. You will suggest these things 
(and they are all that 1 can call to mind) to Dr, 
Heberden. 

“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“June 17, 
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Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. 
Thrale : ^ 

“ On Monday, the x6th, I sat for my picture, a 
and walked a conAderable way with little incon- 
venience. In the afternoon and evening I felt 
myself light and easy, and began to plan scnemes 
of life. Thus I went to bed, and in a .short time 
waked and sat up, as has been long my custom, 
when 1 felt a confusion and indistinctness in my 
head, which lasted, I suppose, about half a 
minute. I was alarmed, and prayed God, that 
however he might afflict my body, he would spare 
my understanding. This prayer, that I might 
try the integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin 
verse. The lines were not very good, but 1 
knew them not to lie very good : I made them 
easily, and concluded myself to be unimpaired in 
my faculties . 3 

" Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a 
paralytic stroke, and that my speech was taken 
from me. I had no pain, and so little dejection 
in this dreadful state, that 1 wondered at my own 
apathy, and considered that perhaps death it.self, 
when it should come, would excite less horror 
than seems now to attend it. 

“In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took 
two drams. Wine has been celebrated for the 
production of eloquence. I put myself into violent 
motion, and I think repeated it ; but all was vain. 
I then went to bed, and stranj^e as it may seem, 
1 think slept. When I saw light, it was time to 
contrive what I should do. Though God .stopped 
my speech, he left me my hand ; I enjoyed a 
mercy which was not granted to my dear friend 
^wrence, who now perhaps overlooks me as I am 
writing, and rejoices that I have what he wanted. 
My first note was necessarily to my .servant, who 
came in talking, and could not immediately com- 

K rehend why he .should read what 1 put into his 
ands. 

“ I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion 
should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty; my hand, I knew not how nor why, 
made wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor 
to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden : and I 
sent to Dr. Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. 
My physicians are very friendly, and give me 
great hopes ; but you may imagine my situation. 
I have so far recovered my vocal powers, as to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer with no very imperfect 
articulation. My memory, 1 hope, yet remains 
as it was I but such an attack produces solicitude 
for the safety of every faculty.” 

“to MR. THOMAS DAVIES. 

Dear Sir, 

“ I HAVE had, indeed, a very heavy blow ; 
but God, who yet spares my life, I humbly hope 

1 Vol. II. p. 368, of Mrs. Thrale’s Collection. B. 
3 To Miss Reynolds, of whose work North- 
cote records that Sir Joshua said it made other 
people laugh and him cry. Dr. Hill. 

* Compare a somewhat similar experiment 
TOde by Sir Walter Scott during one of his severe 
Illnesses in 1819, i;^khftrt’a Life o/Scott, vi. 
09-70 


will spare nw understanding, and restore my 
speech. As I am not at all helpless, I want no 
particular assistance, but am strongly affected by 
Mrs. Davies’s tenderness ; and wh«a I think she 
can do me good, shall be very glad to call upon 
her. I had ordered friends to be shut out ; but 
one or two have fa^ind^the way in ; and if you 
come you shall be admitted : for I know not 
whom I can see, that will bnng fiiore amusement 
on his tongue, or more kindness in his heart. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“June 18, 1783.” 

It gives mr great pleasure to preserve 
such a memorial of Johnson’s regard for 
Mr. Davies, to whom Icwas indebted for 
my introduction to him.^ He indeed 
loved Davies cordially, of which k shall 
give the following little evidence. One 
day when he had treated him with too 
much asperity, Tom, who was not 
without pride and spirit, went dfT in a 
passion ; but he had hardly reached 
home,Vh(m Frank, who had been sent 
after him, aclivered this note : — “Come, 
come, dear Davies, I am always sorry 
when we quarrel ; send me word that 
we are friends.” 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, B.SQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Your anxiety about my h^lth is very 
friendly, and very agreeable with your general 
kindness. I have, indeed, had a vesy frightful 
blow. On the 17th of la.st month, about three in 
the morning, as near as I can guess, 1 perceived 
myself almost totally deprived of speech. I had 
no pain. My organs were so obstructed that 1 
could say nOt but could scarcely say yes. I 
wrote the necessary directions, for it plea.sed God 
to spare my hand, and .sent for Dr. Heberden 
and Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which 
I discovered my own disorder, and that in which 
I sent for the doctors, I had, I believe, in spite of 
my surprise and solicitude, a little sleep, and 
Nature began to renew its operations. They 
came and gave the directions which the disease 
required, and from that time I have been con* 
tiiiually improving in articulation. I can now 
speak, but the nerves are weak, and 1 cannot 
continue discourse long; strength, 1 hope, 
will return. The physicians consider me as 
cured. I was last Sunday at Church. On Tues- 
day 1 took an airing to*Hampstead, and dined 
with THE CLUB, vAere Lord Palmerston was pro- 
posed, and, against my opinion, was rejected.^ 

f Poor Derrick, however, though he did not 
himself introduce me to Dr^Johnson as he pro- 
mi.sed, had the jneri^ of introducing me to Davies, 
the immediate introductor. B. 

9 His Lordship was soon after chosen, and is 
now a member pf jHg club, p. 
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I designed to go next week wittl Mr. Langton to 
Rochester, where I purpose to stay about ten 
days, and then try some other air. 1 have many 
kind invit^ions. Y4iiur brother has very^ fre- 
quently inquired after me. Most of my friends 
have, indeed, been very attentive. Thank dear 
Lord Hailes for his pryent^ 

*' I hope yoii found at yolr return every thing 
gay and prosptroufl, and your lady in particular, 
quite recovered and confirmed. Pay her my 
respects. 1 am, dear Sir, your most humb^ 
servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, July 3, 1783." 


.. “to MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

“ 13ear Madas'j 

“The account which you give of your 
health is but melancholy. May it please God to 
restore you. My disease affected my speech, and 
still continues, in some degree, to obstruct my 
utterance; my voice is distinct enough for a 
whjje : bu4 the organs being still weak are 
qui^ly weary: but in other respects I am, I 
think, rather better than I have lately been ; aid 
can let you know my state without the help of 
any other hand. 

“ In the opinion of my friends, f|hd in my own, 
1 am gradually mending. The physicians con- 
sider me as cured, and I had leave four days ago 
to wash the cantharides from my head. Last 
Tuesday I dined at the club. * 

“ 1 am going next week into Kent, and pur- 
pose to change the air frq^iuently this sunmier ; 
whether 1 shall wander so far as Staffordshire I 
cannot tell. 1 should be glad to come, Return 
my thanks to Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearson, and 
all that have shewn attention to me. 

“ Let JUS, my d^r, pray for one another, and 
consider our sufferings as notices mercifully given 
us to prepare ourselves for another state. 

“ 1 live now but in a melancholy way. My old 
friend Mr. Levett is dead, who lived with me in 
the house, and was useful and companionable ; 
Mrs. Desmoulins is gone away; and Mrs. 
Williams is so much decayed that she can add 
little to another’s gratifications. The^ world 
passes away, #ind we are passing with it ; but 
there is, doubtless, another world, which will 
endure for ever. Let us all fit ourselves for it. 
1 am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, July s, 1783.” 


Such was the general vigour of his 
constitution, that he recovered from this 
alarming and severe attack with wonder- 
ful quickness ; so that irjjuly he was able 
to make a visit to Mr. Langton at 
Rochester, where he passed about a 
fortnight, and^fnade little excursions as 
easily as at any time of his life. In 
August he went as far as the neighbour- 
hot^ of Salisbury, to Healci the seat of 


William Boyles, Esq. , a gentleman 
whom I have heard him praise for 
exemplary religious order in his family. 
In his diary I hnd a shojjt but honourable 
mention of this visit ; — “ August 28, I 
caiVle to Heale without fatigue. 30. I am 
entertained quite to my mind. ” 


“to dr. brocklesbv. 

“Heale, near Salisbury, Aug. sg, 1783. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Without appearing to want a just sense 
of your kind attention, 1 cannot omit to ^ive an 
account of the day which seemed tb appear in some 
sort perilous.^ 1 rose at five, and went out at 
six ; and having reached Sali.sbury about nine, 
went forward a few miles in my friend’s chariot. 
I was no more wearied with the journey, though 
it was a high-hung, rough coach, than I should 
have been forty years ago. We shall now see 
what air will do. The country is all a plain ; and 
the house in which I am, so far as 1 can judge 
from my window, for 1 write before I have left 
my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant. 

“ Be so kind as to continue your attention to 
Mrs. Williams; it is great consolation to the 
well, and still greater to the sick, that they find 
themselves not neglected ; and I know that you 
will be desirous of giving comfort, even where you 
have no great hope of giving help. 

“ Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I 
find that by the course of the post 1 cannot send 
it before the thirty-first. I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson." 


While he was here, he had a letter 
from Dr, Brocklesby, acquainting him of 
the death of Mrs. Williams,^ which 
affected him a good deal. Though for 
several years her temper had not been 
complacent, she had valuable qualities, 

1 In his letter to Miss Susanna Thrale, Sept, p, 
T783, he thus writes: “ Pray shew Mamma this 
passage of a letter from Dr. Brocklesby. ‘ Mrs. 
Williams, from mere inanition, has at length paid 
the great debt to nature about three o’clock this 
morning. (Sept. 6.) She died without a struggle, 
retaining her faculties to the very last, and, as 
she expressed it, having set her house in order, 
was prepared to leave it at the last summons of 
nature.’ ” In his letter to Mrs. Tl^le, Sept. 2a, 
he adds, “ Poor Williams has, I nope, .seen the 
end of her afflictions. She acted with prudence, 
and she bore with fortitude. She has left me. 

* Thou thy weary ta.sk hast done. 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wage.s.' 

Had she h.ad good humour .and prompt elocution, 
her universal curiosity and comprehensive know- 
ledge would have made her the delight of all that 
knew her. She has left her little to your charity- 
school,” 
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and her departure left a* blank in his 
house. Upon this occasion he, according 
to his habitual course of piety, composed 
a prayer. {J^f%,yers attd Meditations^ 
226. ) • 

I shall here insert a few particulars 
concerning him, with which I have been 
favoured by one of his friends. 

" He had once conceived the design of writing 
the Life of Oliver Cromwell, saying, that he 
thought it must be highly curious to trace his ex- 
traordinary rise to the supreme power from so 
obscure a be^innin£[. He at length laid aside his 
scheme, on discovering that all that can be told of 
him is already in print ; and that it is impractic- 
able to procure any authentic information in 
addition to what the world is already possessed 
of.” 

" He had likewise projected, but at what part of 
his life is not known, a work to shew how small a 
quantity of real fiction there is in the world ; 
and that the same images, with very little varia- 
tion, have served all the authors who have ever 
written.” 

” His thoughts in the latter part'ofhis life were 
frequently employed on his deceased friends. He 
often mutters, these, or such like sentences : 

‘ Poor man ! and then he died.’ ” 1 

” Speaking of a certain literary friend, *He is a 
very pompous pu^^ling fellow,” said he ; he lent 
me a letter once that somebody had written to 
him, no matter what it was about ; but he wanted 
to have the letter back, and expressed a mighty 
value for it ; he hoped it was to be met with again, 
he would not lose it^ for a thousand pounds. I 
laid my hands upon it soon afterwards, and gave 
it him. 1 believe I said I was very glad to have 
met with it. O, then he did not know that it signi- 
fied any thing. So you see, when the letter 
was lost it was worth a thousand pounds, and 
when it was found it was not worth a farthing.' ” 

“The style and character of his conversation is 
pretty generally known ; it was certainly con- 
ductra in conformity with a precept of Lord 
Bacon, but it is not clear, 1 apprehend, that this 
conformity was either perceived or^ intended by 
Johnson. The precept alluded to is as follows ; 
'In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, 
severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak 
leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily : 
because hasty speech confounds the memory, and 
oftentimes, besides the unseemline.ss, drives a man 
either to stammering, a nonplus, or harping on 
that which should follow ; whereas a slow speech 
confirmeth the memory^ ^deth a conceit of wis- 
dom to the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech 
and countenance .' 3 Dr. John.son's meth^ of 
conversation waf certainly calculated to excite 
attention, and to amuse and in.struct (as it 

^ So Lamb in the last days of his life was 
frequently heard to say to himself, “Coleridge 
is dead. ’ Canon Ainger’s Charles Lamb^ 
p. aoo. 

for Civil Bacon’s 

Works, ^tg. vpl, i. p. 571, Maloni, 


happened), without wearying or confusing his 
company. He was always mast- perfectly clear 
and perspicuous ; and his language was so accu- 
rate, ana his sentences so neatly consaucted, that 
his conversation might have been all printed 
without any correction. M the same time, it was 
easy and natural ; thf acmiracy of it had no ap- 
pe.'irancc of labour, constraift, v sliffne-ss ; he 
seemed more correct than others, by the force of 
habit, and the customary exerci.ses of his power- 
ful mind.” 

“ He spoke often in praise of French literature. 
‘The French are excellent in this,’ he would say, 
'they have a book on every subject.’ From 
what he had sq^n of them he denied them the 
praise of superior politeness, and mentioned, with 
y^.y visible disgust, the custom they have of 
spitting on the floors of their aftirtments. ‘ This,* 
said the Doctor, ‘ is as gross a thing as can well 
be done ; and one wonders how any m^, or 
set of men, can persist in so offensive a practice 
for a whole day together ; one should expect that 
the first effort towards civilization would remove 
it even among .savages.’” f .f. 

“ Baxter’s ‘Reasons of the Christian Re^gion,* 
he thought contained the best collection of the 
evidences of the divinity of the Christian 
system.” * 

“ Chemistry Vas always an interesting pursuit 
with Dr. Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire, 
he attended some experiments that were inade by 
a physician at^ali.sbury, on the new kinds of air. 
In the course ot the expcriments,freauent mention 
being^made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit his 
brows, and in a stern manner inquired, ‘ Why do 
we hear so much of Dr.^ Priestley ? ’ 8 He was very 
properly answered, ‘ Sir, because we arc indebted 
to him for these important discoveries’ On this 
Dr. Johnson appeared well content ; and replied, 
‘ Well, well, 1 believe we are ; and let eyery man 
have the honour he has merited.’ ” 

“ A friend was one day, about two years before 
his death, struck with some instance^ of Dr. 
Johnson’s great candour. 'Well,’ Sir, said he, ‘ I 
will always say that you are a very candid man. 
— ‘ Will you, ? ’ replied the Doctor ; ‘ I doubt 
then you will be very singular. But, indeed. Sir, ’ 
continued he, ' I look upon my.self to be a man 
very much misunderstood. I am «<not an uncan- 
did nor am 1 a severe man. I sometimes say more 
than I mean, in jest ; and people are apt to 
believe me serious ; however, I am more candid 
than I was when I was younger. As 1 know 
more of mankind, I expect less of them, and am 
readj/ now to call a man a good man^ upon easier 
terms than I was formerly.’ ” 

8 I do not wonder at Johnson’s displeasure 
when the name of Dr. Prieg^ley was mentioned ; 
for 1 know no writ^ who oas been suffered ^to 
publish more pernicious doctrines. 1 shall in- 
stance onl y three. First, tnaierialism ; by which 
wrW is denied to human nature ; which, ^ if 
believed, must deprive us of every elevated prin- 
ciple. Secondly, necessity ; or the doctrine that 
every action, whether good or bad, is included in 
an unchangeable and unavoidable system ; a 
notion utterly subversive of moral government. 
Thirdly, that we have noreaspn to think that tbe 
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On his return from Heale he wrote to 
Dr. Burney.— “ I came home on the i8th 
of September, at noon, to a very discon- 
solate house. You and I have lost our 
friends; but you hiive^morc friends at 
home. My domestic companion is taken 
from me. iSie is much missed, for her 
acquisitions were many, and her curiosity* 
universal ; so that she partSok of every 
conversation. I am not well enough to 
go much out ; and to sit, and eat, or fast 
alone, is very wearisome, ftalwhys mean 
to send my compliments to all the ladies, y 
His fortitude and patience met with 
severe trials during this year. The stroke 
of tht* palsy has been related circumstan- 
tially ; but he was also afflicted with the 
gout, and was besides troubled with a com- 
plaiitt jvhifli not only was attended with 

future world (wbich, as he is pleased to inform 
us, will be adapted to our merely lOnproifed 
nature)^ will be materially differett from this; 
which, if believed, would sink wretch^ mortals 
into despair, as they eould no longer hope for the 
"rest that remaineth for the people of God,” or 
for that happiness which is revcAled to us as 
something beyond our present conceptions ; but 
would fe^ themselves doomed to a continuJtion 
of the une.*iisy state under i!^ich they now groan. 
I say nothing of the petulant intemperance with 
which he dares to insult the venerable establish- 
ments of hl6 country. As a .specimen of his 
writings, 1 shall quote the following passage, 
which apdbars to me equally absurd and impious, 
and which might have been retorted upon him by 
the men who were prosecuted for burning his 
house.^ " 1 cannot,” says he, " as a necessarian 
[meaning necessitarian any man ; because 
I consider him as beings in all respects, just what 
God has made him to be; and also Asdoing7vith 
respect to me^ nothing but what he was expressly 
designed and appointed to do; God being the 
only cause, and men nothing more than the 
instruments in his hands to execute all his 
pleasure." — Illustrations of Philosophical Ne- 
cessity t p. III. The Reverend Dr. Parr, in a late 
tract, appears to suppose that Dr. Johnson not 
only endured^ but almost solicited, an into view 
with Dr. Priestley. ^ Injustice to Dr. JohnsoA, I 
declare my firm belief that he never did. My 
illustrious friend was particularly resolute in not 
giving countenance to men whose writings he 
considered as pernicioiv to society. 1 was present 
at Oxford when Dr. Price, even before he had 
rendered himself .so generally obnoxious by his 
zeal for the French Revolution, came into a com- 
pany where Johnson was, who instantly left the 
room. Much more would he have reprobated 
Dr. Priestley. Wlfcever wishes to see aperfect 
delineation of this Literary Jack of all Trades, 
may find it in an ingenious tract, entitled, A 
small Whole Length Dr. Priestley ^ printed 
fgr Hivington’s in St. paql’? Churchyard, B, 


immediate inconvenience, but threatened 
him with a chirurgical operation, from 
which most men would shrink. The 
complaint was a sarcocelef which Johnson 
bor^i with uncommon firmness, and was 
not at all frightened while he looked 
forward to amputation. He was attended 
by Mr. Pott and Mr. Cruikshank. I 
have before me a letter of the 30th of 
July thft year, to Mr. Cruikshank, in 
which he says,** I am going to put myself 
into your hands : ” and another accom- 
panying a set of his ** Lives of the Poets,” 
in which he says, * * I beg your acceptance 
of these volumes, as an acknowledgment of 
the great favours which you have bestowed 
on, Sir, your most obliged and most 
humble servant.” I have in my posses- 
sion several more letters from him to Mr. 
Cruik.shank, and also to Dr. Mudge at 
Plymouth, which it would be improper to 
insert, as they arc filled with unpleasing 
technical details. I shall, however, extract 
from his letters to Dr. Mudge such pas- 
sages as shew either a felicity of expression 
or the undaunted state of his mind. 

*‘ My conviction of your skill, and my belief of 
your friendship, determine me to entreat your 
opinion and advice.” — “ In this state I wUh great 
earnestness desire you to tell me what is to be 
done. P^xcision is doubtless necessary to the 
cure, and 1 know not any means of palliation. 
The operation is doubtless painful ; but is_ it 
dangerous ? The pain I hope to_ endure with 
decency ; but I am loth to put life into much 
hazard.” — " By representing the gout as an an- 
tagonist to the palsy, you have said enough to 
make it welcome. This is not strictly the first fit, 
but I hope it is as good as the first ; for it is the 
second that ever confined me ; and the first was 
ten years ago, much less fierce and fiery than 
this.”—" Write, dear Sir, what you can to inform 
or encourage me. The operation is not delayed 
by any fears or objections of mine." 

" TO DENNET LANGTON, E.SQ. 

" Dear Sir, 

"You may very reasonably charge me with 
insensibility of your kindness, and that of Lady 
Rothes, since I have suffered so much time to 
pass without paying any acknowledgment. I 
now, at last, return my thanks ; and why 1 did it 
not sooner I ought to tell you. I went into Wilt- 
shire as soon as 1 well could, and was there much 
employed in palliating my own malady. Di%ase 
prepuces much selfi^ness. A man in pain is 
looking after ease ; and lets most other things go 
as chance shall dispose of them. In the mean 
time I have lost^a companion, [Mrs. Williams] 
|tQ whom I kfivq had recourse for domestic 
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amusement for thirty years, anc^whose variety of 
knowledge never was exhausted ; and now return 
to a habitation vacant and desolate. I carry 
about a very troublesome and dangerous com- 
plaint, which admits no cure but by the chirur- 
cical knife. Let me have your prayers. I am, 
&c. • 

"Sam. Johnson. 

" London, Sept. 29, 1783.” 

Happily the complaint abated ^without 
his being put to the torture of amputation. 
But we must surely admire the manly 
resolution which he discovered, while it | 
hung over hifti. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he' 
writes, “The gout has within these four 
days come upon me with a violence 
which I never experienced before. It 
made me helpless as an infant.’* — And in 
another, having mentioned Mrs. Williams, 
he says, — ** Whose death following that 
of Levett, has now made my house a soli- 
tude. She left her little substance to a 
charity-school. She is, I hope, where 
there is neither darkness, nor want, nor 
sorrow.” 

I wrote to him, begging to know the 
state of his health, and mentioned that 
Baxter’s Anacreon,” which is in the 
library at Auchinleck, was, I find, collated 
by my father in 1727 with the MS. be- 
longing to the University of Leyden, and 
he has made a number of notes upon it. 
Would you advise me to publish a new 
edition of it ? ” 

His answer was dated September 
30th.— 

‘‘You should not make your letters such 
rarities, when you know, or might know, the 
uniform state of my health. It is very long since 
I heard from you ; and that I have not answered 
is a very insufficient reason for the silence of a 
friend,— Your ‘Anacreon’ is a very uncommon 
book; neither Tendon nor Cambridge can supply a 
copy of that edition. Whether it should be rrorint- 
ed.you cannot do better than consult Lord Hailes. 
— Besides mjiconstant and radical disease, I have 
been for these ten days much liarassed with the 
gout ; but that has now remitted. I hope God 
will yet grant ii|e a little longer life, and make 
me less unfit to appear before him." 

He this autumn received a visit from 
the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. He gives 
this account of it in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale [October 27] 


"Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved 
with great modesty and propriety, and left no- 
thing behind her to be censured or despised. 
Neither praise nor money, the powerful 
corrupters of mankind, seem to have depraved 
her. I shall be glad to see her again. Her 
brother Kemble calls on fie, and pleases me very 
well. Mrs. Siddon^and I talked of plays ; and 
she told me her intention of ef;hibi^.ing this winter 
the characters of Constance, Catharine, and 
Kabella, in Shakespeare." 

Mr. Kemble has favoured me with the 
following minute of what passed at this 
visit. 

*^*When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, 
there happened to be no cNhir ready for her, 
which he observing, said with a smile, ' Madam, 
you who so often occasion a want of s^ts to 
other people, will the more easily excuse the 
want of one yourself.’ 

" Having placed himself by her, he with great 
good humour entered upon a <l>nsidertLtion 
of the English drama; and, among other in- 
quiries, particularly asked her which of Shake- 
speare’s 4fharacters she was most pleased with. 
Upon her ans^^ering that she thought the charac- 
ter of Queen Catharine in ' Henry the Eighth,’ 

I the most natural : — ' I think so too, Madam,’ said 
I he ; ‘ and whenever you perform it, I will once 
more hobbleaput to the theatre myself.’ Mrs. 

I Siddons promised she would do herself tlfe 
honour of acting his favourite part for him ; but 
I many circumstances Iftppe ned to prevent the re- 
presentation of ‘ King Henry the Eighth ’ during 
the Doctor’s life. 

" In the course of the evening he t^us gave his 
opinion upon the merits of some of the principal 
performers whom he remembered to have seen 
upon the stage. ‘ Mrs. Porter in the vehemence 
of rage, and Mrs. Clive in the sprightliness of 
humour, I have never seen equalled. What Clive 
did best, she did better than Garrick ; but could 
not do half so many things well ; she was a better 
romp than any 1 ever saw in nature. — Pritchard, 
in common life, was a vulgar idiot ; she would 
talk of her gownd; but, when she appeared up- 
on the stage, seemed to be inspiiM b^ gentility 
and understanding.— I once talked with Colley 
Cibber, and thought him ignorant of the princi- 
ples of his art. — Garrick, Madam, was no 
declaimer ; there was not one of his own scene- 
shifters who could not have spoken TV be. er not 
to Jtr, better than he did; yet he was tne only 
actor 1 ever saw whom 1 could nllamasterbotn 
in tragedy and comedy ; th<mgh%nked him best 
in comedy. A true conception of charMter| and 
natural expression of it, were hb distinguished 
excellences.’ Having expftbted, with his usual 
force and eloquendb, on Mr. Garrick’s extraor- 
dinary eminence as an actor, he concluded with 
this compliment to hb social talents ; ' And after 
all. Madam, 1 thought him less to be envied on 
the stage than at the head of C: table.”’ 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more 
upon the subject of acting than might be 
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generally supposed. Talking of it one 
day to Mr. Kemble, he said, “ Are you. 
Sir, one ef those enthusiasts who believe 
yourself transformed into the very char- 
acter you represent,?” Upon Mr. Kem- 
ble’s answering that he had never felt so 
strong a ^^rsdasion himself, “To be 
sure not. Sir,” said Johnson ; “the thii^ 
is impossible. And if £arrick really 
believed himself to be that monster, 
Richard the Third, he deserved to be 
hanged every time he perfrymod it. ” ^ 

A pleasing instance of the generous 
attention of onj of his friends has betn 
discovered by the publication of Mrs. 
Thrale’s collection of Letters. In a 
letter to one of the Miss Thrales, [ii. 
328] he writes, “ A friend, whose name 
I ^ill teM when your mamma has tried 
to guess it,* sent to my physician to 
inquire whether this long train of illness 
had brought me into difficuldes Tor want 
of money, with an invitation to send to 
him for what occasion required. I shall 
write this night to thank him, having no 
need to borrow.” And afterwards, in a 
letter to Mrs. Thralc, “Since* you 
cannot guess, I wilf tell you, that the 
generous man was Gerard Hamilton. I 

1 My worthy friend, Mr. John Nichols, was 
present Hrhen Mr. Henderson, the actor, paid a 
visit to Dr. Johnson ; and was received in a very 
courteous manner. — See Gentleman' s Magazine^ 
June, 1791. I found among Dr. Johnson's 
papers the following letter to him from the 
celebrated Mrs. Bellamy: "to dr. Johnson. 
.Sir, — ^The flattering remembrance of the 
partiality you honoured me with, some years ago, 
as well as the humanity you are known to po.sscss, 
has encouragem me to solicit your patronage at 
my benefit. By a long Chancery suit, and a 
complicated train of unmrtunate events, 1 am re- 
duced to the greatest distress ; which obliges me, 
once more, to request the indulgence of the 
public. Give me leave to solicit the honour of 
your company, and to assure you, if you grant 
niy reques^the gratification 1 shall feel, from 
being patronbed by Dr. Johnson, will be infinitely 
superior to any advantage that may arise from 
the benefit ; as 1 ^m, with the profoundest 
respect. Sir, your mAt obedient, humble servant, 
G. A Bellamy. * 

" No. xo, Duke Street, St. James's, 

** May II, 1783.” 

I am happy iB recording these particulars, 
which prove that my illustrious friend lived to 
>hinlr much more favourably of players than he 
to have don? ki the ?fp:ly part of his life. 


returned him a very thankful and 
respectful letter.” [ii. 342.] 

1 applied to Mr. Hami]ton,by a common 
friend, and he has beenjso obliging as to 
le^me have Johnson’s letter to him upon 
this occasion, to adorn my collection. 

“to the right honourable william GERARD 

HAMILTON. 

“Dear Sir, 

Your kind inquiries after my affairsy and 
your generous offers, have been communicated to 
me by Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks with 
great sincerity, having lived long enough to know 
what gratitude is due to your friendship ; and en- 
treat that my refusal may not be imputed to 
siillenness or pride. I am, indeed, in no want. 
Sickness is, by the generosity of my physicians, 
of little expense to me. But if any unexpected 
exigence should press me, you shall see, dear Sir, 
how cheerfully I can be obliged to so much 
liberality. I am, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“November 19, 1783." 

I find in this, as in former years, 
notices of his kind attention to Mrs. 
Gardiner, who though in the humble 
station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow 
Hill, was a woman of excellent good 
sense, pious, and charitable. She told 
me, she had been introduced to him by 
Mrs. Masters, the poetess, whose 
volumes he revised, and, it is said, 
illuminated here and there with a ray of 
his own genius. Mrs. Gardiner was very 
zealous for the support of the Ladies’ 
Charity-School in the parish of St. 
Sepulchre. It is confined to females ; 
and, I am told, it afforded a hint for the 
story of Betty Broom in “The Idler.” 
Johnson this year, I find, obtained for it 
a sermon from the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one 
of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, chai-acterises 
as “knowing and conversible ” ; and 
whom all who knew his Lordship, even 
those who differed from hin? in politics, 
remember with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle hgving written a 
tragedy, entitled “The Father’s 
Revenge,” some of his Lordship’s 
friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to 
prevail on I)r. Johnson to read and give 
his opinion of it, which he accordingly 
4 id, m a lettfir to that lady. Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds having informed^ me that this 
letter was in Lord Carlisle’s possession, 
though I was not fortunate enough to 
have the honour being known to his 
Lordship, trusting to the general courtesy 
of literature, I wrote to him requesting 
the favour of a copy of it, and to be 
permitted to insert it in my life of Dr. 
Johnson. His Lordship was so good as 
to comply with my request, add has 
thus enabled me to enrich my work with 
a very fine piece of writing, which 
displays both the critical skill and polite- 
ness of my illustrious friend ; and 
perhaps the curiosity which it will excite, 
may induce the noble and elegant author 
to gratify the world by the publication ^ 
of a performance, of which Dr. Johnson 
has spoken in such terms. 

“to MRS. CHAPONE. 

“ Madam, 

“ By sending the tragedy to me a second 
lime,- 1 think that a very honourable distinction 
has been shewn me, and 1 did not delay the peru- 
sal, of which I am^ now to tell the effect. 

“ The construction of the play is not completely 
regular ; the stage is too often vacant, and the 
scenes are not sufficiently connected. This, how- 
ever, would be called by Dryden only a mechani- 
cal defect ; which takes away little from the 
power of the poem, and which is seen rather than 
felt. 

“ A rigid examiner of the diction might, per- 
haps, wish some words changed, and some lines 
more vigorously terminated. But from such petty 
imperfections what writer was ever free? 

“ The general form and force of the dialogue is 
of more importance. It .seems to want that 
quickness of reciprocation which characterises the 
English drama, and is not always sufficiently 
fervid or animated. 

“Of the sentiments, I remember not one that 
I wished omitted. In the imagery I cannot 
forbear to distinguish the comparison of joy suc- 
ceeding grief to light rushing on the eye accus- 
tomed to darkness. It seems to have all 
that can be desired to make it please. It is 
new, just, and dcUghtful.3 

1 A few comes only of this tragedy have been 
printed, and given to the author’s friends. B. 

Dr. Johnson having been very ill when the 
tragedy was first .sent to him, had declined the 
consideration of R. B. 

^ “ I could have borne my woes ; that stranger 
Joy 

Wounds while it smiles : — The long-im- 
prison’d wretch, 

Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 

Shrinks from the .sun^s bright beams; and 
that which flings 

Gladness o'er all, to him is a^ny.” B. 


“ With the characters, either as conceived or 
preserved, 1 have no fault to find : but was much 
inclined to congratulate a writer, who, in defiance 
of prejudice and fashion, made the afehbishop a 
go^ man, and scorned all thoughtless applause 
which a vicious churchman would have brought 
him. 

“The catastrophe is affect^pg. The father 
and daughter botn culpable, both Wretched, and 
b^h penitent, divide between them our pity and 
our sorrow. 

“ Thus, Madam, I have performed what I did 
not willingly undertake, and could not decently 
refuse, 'rhe noble writer will be pleased to re- 
member that sinyire criticism ought to raise no 
resentment, because judgment is not under the 
control of will ; but involuntary criticism, as it 
has still le.ss of choice, ought be more remote 
from possibility of offence. 

“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Nov. 28, 1783.” 

I consulted him on two qucstions„of a 
vfijy different nature: one, whether the 
unconstitutional influence exercised by 
the peers of^Scotland in the election of 
the representatives of the Commons, by 
means of fictitious qualifications, ought 
not to be resisted ; — the other, what in 
propriety and humanity, should be done 
with old horses unable to labour. I gave 
him some account of my life at Auchin- 
leck ; and expressed my satisfaction that 
the gentlemen of the county had, at two 
public meetings, elected me their 
or chairman. 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Like all'cthcrmen who have great friends, 
you begin to feel the pangs of neglected merit ; 
and all the comfort that I can give you is, by 
telling you that you have probably more pangs to 
feel, and more neglect ^ to suffer. You have, 
indeed, begun to complain too soon ; and I hope 
I am the only confidant of your discontent. 
Your friends have not yet> had leisure to gratify 
personal kindness : they have hitherto been busy 
in sffengthening their ministerial interest. If a 
vacancy happens in Scotland, g^ve them early 
intelligence ; and as you can sen^ Government 
as powerfully as any of your probable competitors, 
you may make in some sor^.a warrantable claim. 

“ Of the exaltations ana depressions of your 
mind you delight Jb talk, and I hate to hear. 
Drive all such fancies from you. 

“ On the day when 1 received your letter^ I 
think, the foregoing page was written ; to which 
one disease or another has lHiidered me from 
making any additions. I am now a little better. 
But si^ness and solitude press me very heavily. 

I could bear sickness better, if | 
froiq solitude, 
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** The present dreadful contiision of the'public' 
ought to make you wrap yourself up in your 
hereditary possessions, which, though less than 
you may yish, are more than you can want ; and 
in an hour of religious retirement return thanks 
to God, who has exempted you from any strong 
temptation to facticp, tvachery, plunder, and 
disloyalty. ’ 

“ As your jpeighhours distinguish you hy such 
honours as they can hestow, content yourself 
with your station, without neglecting your wo- 
fession. Your estate and tht* Courts will find 
you full employment, and your mind well occu- 
pied will be quiet. 

“ The usurpation of the nobility, for ^ they 
apparently usurp all the influence they gain by 
fraud and misrepresentation, I think it certainly 
lawful, perhaps your duty, to resist. What ib^ot 
their own, they lAve only by robbery. 

“ Your question about the horses gives me 
mo*p perplexity. I know not well what advice to 
give you. I can only recommend a rule which 
ou do not want ; — give as little pain as you can. 

suppose that we have a right to their service 
wliile theH strength lasts ; what we can do with 
their* afterwards^ I cannot so easily determine. 
But let us consider. Nobody denies that nfhn 
has a right first to milk the cow, and.^o shear the 
sheep, and then to kill them foc^is table. May 
he not, by parity of reason, first work a horse, and 
then kill him the easiest way, that he may have 
the means of another horse, or food for cows and 
sheep? Man is influenced ineboth cases by 
different motives of self-interest. He that rejects 
the one must reject the other. 

am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“London, Dec. 24, 1783. 

“ A lufppy and pious Christmas ; and many 
happy years to you, your lady, and children." 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some 
time before his death, wrote me a letter 
concerning Dr. Johnson, in whic^i he 
mentions: “I was upwards of twelve 
years acquainted with him, was frequently 
in his company, always talked with ease 
to him, and can truly say, that I never 
received from him one rough word.” 

In this letter he relates his haying, 
while engaged in translating the * ‘ Lusiad,” 
had a dispute of considerable length'with 
Johnson, who, as usual, declaimed u{)on 
the misery and corruption of a sea life, 
and used this expression : — “ It had been 
happy for the world,* Sir, if your hero 
Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, and 
Columbus, had never been born, or that 

1 The rejection by the Lords of Fox’s India 
Bill had resulted in the dismisiial of the Coalition 
Ministry a few days before this letter was 
finished. 


their scheme^ had never gone farther than 
their own imaginations. ” 

“This sentiment,” says Mr. Mickle, “ which is 
to^ be found in his ‘ Introduction to the World 
Displayed,’ I, in my Dissertation prefixed to the 
‘ liusiad,’ have controverted ; and though authors 
arc said to be bad judges of their own works, 1 
am not ashamed to own to a friend, that that dis- 
sertation is my favourite above all that I ever 
attempted in prose. Next year, when the ‘ Lusiad ' 
was published, 1 w.aitcd on Dr. Johnson, who 
addres.(fed me with one of his good-humoured 
smiles: — ‘Wejl, you have remembered our dis- 
pute about Prince Henry, and have cited me too. 
You have done your part very well indeed : you 
have made the best of your argument ; but 1 am 
not convinced yet.' 

“ Before publishing the * Lusiad,' I sent Mr. 
Hoole a proof of that part of the introduction in 
which 1 make mention of Dr. Johnson, yourself, 
and other well-wishers to the work, begging it 
might be shewn to Dr.'_ Johnson. This was 
accordingly done ; and in place of the simple 
mention of him which I had made, he dictated to 
Mr. Hoolc the sentence as it now stands. 

“Dr. Johnson told me in 1772 that, about 
twenty years before that time, he himself had a 
design to translate the ‘ Lusiad,' of the merit of 
which he spoke highly, but htid been prevented 
by a number of other engagements." 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter 
of a conversation at dinner one day at 
I Mr. Hoolc’s with Dr. Johnson, when 
Mr. Nicol, the King’s bookseller, and I 
attempted to controvert the maxim, 
“better that ten guilty should escape, 
than one innocent person suffer ; ” and 
were answered by Dr. Johnson with 
great power of reasoning and eloquence. 
I am very sorry that I have no record of 
that day : but 1 well recollect my 
illustrious friend’s having ably shewn 
that, unless civil institutions ensure 
protection to the innocent, all the 
confidence which mankind should have 
in them would be lost. 

I shall here mention what, in strict 
chronological arrangement, should have 
appeared in my account of last year ; but 
may more properly be introduced here, 
the controversy having not •been closed 
till this. The Reverend Mr. Shaw, a 
native of one of the Hjj^brides, having 
entertained doubts of the authenticity of 
the poems ascribed to Ossian, divested 
himself of national bigotry ; and having 
travelled in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, and also in Ireland, in order to 
furnish himself with materials for a Gaelic 
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Dictionary, which he afterwards compiled, 
was so fully satisfied that Dr. Johnson 
was in the right upon the question, that 
he candidly pub^shed a pamphlet, stat- 
ing his conviction, and the proofs and 
reasons on which it was founded. 
person at Edinburgh, of the name of* 
Clark, answered this pamphlet with 
much zeal, and much abuse of its author. 
Johnson took Mr. Shaw undpr his 
protection, and gave him his assistance 
in writing a reply, which has been 
admired by the best judges, and by many 
been considered as conclusive. A few 
paragraphs, which sufficiently mark their 
great author, shall be selected. 

“ My assertions are, for the most part, purely 
negative : I deny the existence of Fingal, because 
in a long and curious peregrination through the 
Gaelic regions 1 have never been able to find it. 
What could not see myself I suspect to be 
equally invisible to others ; and I .su.spect with the 
more reason, as among all those who have seen it 
no man can shew it. 

“ Afr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those 
who disbelieve the genuineness of Ossian to a blind 
ntan, who should dispute the reality of colours, 
and deny that the British troops are clothed in 
red. The blind man’s doubt would be rational, 
if he did not know by experience that others have 
a power which he himself wants : but what per- 
spicacity has Mr. Clark which Nature has with- 
held from me or the rest of mankind ? 

“ The true state of the parallel must be this. 
Suppose a man, with eyes like his neighbours, 
was told by a boasting corporal that the troops, 
indeed, wore red clothes for their ordimiry dress, 
but that every soldier had likewise a suit of black ! 
velvet, which he put on when the king reviews 
them. This he thinks strange, and desires to see 
the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty 
thousand men that can produce either coat or 
waistcoat. One, indeed, has left them in his 
chest at Fort Mahon ; another has always heard 
that he ought to have velvet clothes somewhere ; 
and a third has heard somebody say that soldiers 
ought to wear velvet. Can the inquirer be 
blamed if he goes away believing that a soldier’s 
red coat is all that he has 7 

** But the most obdurant incredulity may be 
shamed or silenced by facts. To overpower con- 
tradictions, let the stfidier shew his velvet coat, 
and the Fingdfist the original of Ossian. 

“ The difference between us and the blind man 
is this : the blind man is unconvinced, because he 
cannot see ; and ve, because, though we can see, 
we find that nothing can be shewn.^’ 

Notwithstanding the complication of 
disorders under which Johnson now 
laboured, he did not resign himself to 
despondency and discontent, but with 


wisdom and spirit endeavoured to console 
and amuse his mind with as many in- 
nocent enjoyments as he couldc, procure. 
Sir John Hawkins has mentioned the 
cordiality with which he insisted that 
such of the membCrs Sf the old club in 
Ivy Lane as survived, shcfaldtineet again 
and dine together, which they did, twice 
afa tavern, ai^d once at his house: and 
in order to ensure himself society in the 
evening for three days in the week, he 
instituted a clyb at the Essex Head, in 
Essex Street, then kept by Samuel 
Gfeaves, an old servant oj Mr. Thrale’s. 

'’to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“Dkar Sir, 

“ It is inconvenient to me to come out; I 
.should else have waited on you with (m account 
of a little evening club which we are establishing 
in^Fssex Street, in the Strand, and of which you 
are desire^ to be one. It will be held at the 
Essex Head, ^w kept^ by an old servant of 
Thrale's. 'I'he company is numerous, and as you 
will see by the list, miscellaneous. The terms 
are lax, and the expenses light. Mr. Barry was 
ademted by DrreBrockle.sby, who joined with me 
in forming the plan. We meet thrice a week, 
and hr who misses forfeits twopence. 

^ If you are willing to t^come a member, draw a 
line under your name. Return the list. We 
meet for the first time on Monday at eight. I 
am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Dec. 4, 1783.'* 


It did not suit Sir Joshu.a to be one of 
this club. But when 1 mention only 
Mr. Daines Barrington, Dr. Brocklesby, 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. John Nichols, Mr. 
Cooke, Mr. Joddrcl, Mr. P.'.radisey Dr. 
Horsley, Mr. Windham,^ 1 shall suffi- 
ciently obviate the misrepresentation of 
it by Sir John Hawkins, as if it had been 
a low alehouse association, by which 
J ohuson was degraded. J ohnson himself, 

1 I was in Scotland when this club was founded, 
and during all the winter. Johnson^ however, 
declared I should be a mer '^ber, and invented a 
word upon the occasion : “ Boswell,” said he, “ is 
a very clubablt man.” When 1 came to town, 1 
was proposed by Mr. Barrington, and chosen. ^1 
believe there are few societies where there is 
better conversation or more deifprum. Several of 
us resolved to continue it after our. groat founder 
was removed by death. Other members were 
added ; and now, above eight years liiiQO that 
loss, we go on happily. B. 
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likd his namesake Old I^en, composed 
the rules of his club.^ 

In the (^nd of this year he was seized 
with a spasmodic asthma of such violence, 
that he was confined to the house in great 
pain, being sometiihes bbligcd to sit all 
night in hisMchifir, a recumbent posture 
being so hurtful to his respiration, that 
he could not endure lying „in bed; arfh 
there came upon him at the same time 
that oppressive and fatal disease, a dropsy. 
It was a very severe ivinte^, which prob- 
ably aggravated his complaints ; and 
the solitude in which Mr. Levett aild 
Mrs. Williams’* had left him, rendered 
his IJfe very gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, 

1 Rules. 

** To-day ckep thoughts resolve with me to drench 

I!il mirtH; that after no repenting draws.'* — 
Milton. 

(1) The club shall consist of four-and-twenty. 
(s) 'The meetings shall be on the Monuhy, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday of every wnk ; but in the 
week before Easter^ there snail be no meeting. 
(3) Every member is at liberty to introduce a 
friend once a week, but not oftener. (^) Two 
members shall oblige themselves to attend in their 
turn every night from eight to ten, or to pjpcure 
two to attend in their roqgp. (5) Every member 
present at the club shall spend at least sixpence : 
and every member who stays away shall forfeit 
threepence (6) The master of the house shall 
keep an account of the absent members : and 
deliver 19 the president of the night a list of the 
forfeits incurred. (7) When any member returns 
after absence, he shall immediately lay down his 
forfeits ; which if he omits to do, the president 
shall require. (8) There shall be no general 
reckoning, but every^ man shall adjust his own 
expenses. (9) The night of indispensable attend- 
ance will come to every member once a month. 
Whoever shall for three months together omit to 
attend himsel^^or by substitution, nor shall make 
any apology in the fourth month, shall be con- 
sidered as having abdicated the club. (10) When 
a vacancy is to Be filled, the name of the candi- 
date, and of the member recommending him, 
shall stand in the club room three nights. On 
the fourth he may be chosen by ballot ; six mem- 
bers at least being i^resent, and two-thirds oT the 
ballot being in his favour; or the majority, 
should the numbers not be divisible by three, 
(iz) 'The master of the house shall give notice, six 
days before, to each ^ those members whose turn 
of necessary attendance is co^e. (12) The notice 

may be in these words : — , Sir, On the 

— of , will be your turn of presid- 
ing at the Essex Head. Your company is there- 
fore earnestly rec^ested. (13) One^ penny shall 
oe left by each member fbr the waiter.” John- 
son's definition of a club in this sense, in hb 
Dictionary, is, ** An assembly of good fellows, 
meeting under certain conditions.” B. 


who still lived, was herself so very ill, 
that she could contribute very little to 
his relief. He, however, had none of 
that unsocial shyness wjjich we common* 
ly sec in people afflicted with sickness. 
He did not hide his head from the world, 
in solitary abstraction ; he did not deny 
himself to the visits of his friends and 
acquaintances ; but at all times, when he 
was not overcome by sleep, was ready for 
conversation as in his best days. 

‘‘to MRS. LUCY PORTER IN LICHFIELD. 

“ Dear Madam, 

” You may perhaps think me negligent that 
I have not written to you again upon the loss of 
your brother ; but condolences and consolations 
are such common and such useless things, that 
the omission of them is no great crime : and my 
own diseases occupy my mind, and engage my 
care. My nights are miserably restless, and my 
days, therefore, are heavy. I try, however, to 
hold up my head as high as I can. 

“ I am sorry that your health is impaired ; per- 
haps the spring and the summer may, in some 
degree, restore it ; but if not, we must submit to 
the inconveniences of time, as 'to the other dis- 
pensations of Eternal Goodness. Pray for me, 
and write to me, or let Mr. Pearson write for you. 

“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Nov. 29, 1783.” 

And now I am arrived at the last year 
of the life of Samuel Johnson ; a year 
in which, although passed in severe in- 
disposition, he nevertheless gave many 
evidences of the continuance of those 
wondrous powers of mind, which raised 
him so high in the intellectual world. His 
conversation and his letters of this year 
were in no resjject inferior to those of 
former years. 

The following is a remarkable proof of 
his being alive to. the most minute curi- 
osities of literature. 

“ TO MR. DILLY, DOORSELLER, IN THE POULTRY. 

“Sir, 

“ There is in the world a set of hooks which 
used to be sold by the booksellers on the bridge, 
and which 1 must entreat yoi^i -to procure me. 
They are called. Burton* s Books ; 2 the^ title of 
one is “Admirable Curiosities, Rareties, and 
IVonders in England. '' I believe there are about 
five or six of them ; they seem very proper to allure 


9 See Lowndes’ Bibliographers* Manual^ i. 
328-30 where th^ list includes forty-six volumes. 
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backward readers : be so kind as to get them for 
me, and send me them with'the best printed 
edition of Baxter's ‘ Call to the Unconverted.* 

“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 6, 1784." 


“to .MR. fERKINiJ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 WAS very sorry not to se6 you when you 
were so kind as to call on me : but to disappoint 
friends, and if they are very good-natured, to 
disoblige them, is one of the evils of sickness. If 
you will please to let me know which of the after- 
noons in this week 1 shall be favoured with 
another visit by you and Mrs. Perkins, and the 
young people,*! will take all the measures that I 
c.*!!! to be pretty well at that time. I am, dear 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Jan. 2X, 1784.” 

His attention to the Essex Head Club 
appears from the following letter to Mr. 
Alderman Clark, a gentleman for whom 
he deservedly entertained a great regard. 

“to RICHARD CLARK, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ You will receive a requisition, according to 
the rules of the Club, to be at the house as pre- 
sident of the night. This turn comes once a 
month, and the member is obliged to attend, or 
send another in his place. ^ You were enrolled in 
the Club by my invitation^ and I oueht to 
introduce you ; but as 1 am hindered by slyness, 
Mr. Iloole will very properly supply my place a.s 
introductor, or yours as President. I hope in 
milder weather to be a very constant attendant. 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Jan. 27, X784. 

“You ought to be informed that the forfeits 
began with the year, and that every night of non- 
attendance incurs the mulct of threepence, that 
is, ninepence a week." 

On the 8th of January I wrote to him, 
anxiously inquiring as to his health, and 
enclosing my “Letter to the People of 
Scotland, on the Present State of the 
Nation. ”-g-“ I trust,** said I, “that you 
will be liberal enough to make allowance 
for my differing from you on two points 
[the Middlesex Election, and the 
American War], when my general 
principles of government are according 
to your own heart, and when, at a crisis 
of doubtful event, I stand forth with 
honest zeal as an ancient and faithful 


Briton. Myireason for introducing those 
two points was, that as my opinions with 
regard to them had been declared at the 
eriods when they were least 'favourable, 
might have the credit of a man who is 
j not a worshippe^^of ouinisterial power.’* 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sii^j 

“ 1 HEAR of many inquiries which your kind- 
ness has disposed you to make after me. I have 
long^ intended you a long letter, which perhaps 
the imagination of its length hindered me from 
beginning. 1 will, therefore, content myself with 
c shorter. 

“ Having promoted the f.*nstitution of a new 
club in the neighbourhood, at the house of an old 
servant of Thrale’s, 1 went thither to meet the 
company, and was seized with a spasmodic 
asthma, so violent, that with difficulty 1 got to 
my own house, in which 1 have^ been confined 
eight or nine weeks, and from whic> I know not 
when I shall be able to go even to raurdh. ** The 
^..sthma, however, is not the worst. K dropsy 
gains ground upon me ; my legs and thighs are 
very mdth SM^Ilen with water, which I should be 
content if I Tould keep there, but I am afraid 
that it will soon be higher. My nights are very 
sleepless and very tedious. And yet 1 am ex- 
tremely afraid of dying. 

“My physicians try to make me hope, that 
mu^h of my malady is the effect of cold, and that 
sonie degree at least ^ recovery is to be expected 
from vernal breezes and summer suns. If my life 
is prolonged to autumn, I should be glad to try a 
warmer climate;^ though how to travel with a 
diseased body, without a companioh to conduct 
me, and with very little money, 1 do npt well .see. 
Ramsay has recovered his limbs in Italy ; and 
Fielding was sent to Lisbon, where, indeed, he 
died ; but he was, 1 believe past hope when he 
went. Think for me what 1 can do. 

“1 received your pamphlet, and when I write 
again may perhaps tell you some opinion about 
it ; but you will forgive a man struggling with 
disease his neglect of disputes, politics, and 
pamphlets. Let me have your prayers. My 
compliments to your lady, and young ones. Ask 
your physicians about my ca.se : and desire Sir 
Alexander Dick to write me his opinion. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir. &c. 

‘‘ Sam. Johnson. 

“Feb. XI, 1784." 

“to MRS. L17CV PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

“ My dearest Love, 

“ 1 HAVE been extrdinely ill of an asthma 
and dropsy, but r^eived, by the mercy of God, 
sudden and unexpected relief last I'hursday, by 
the discharge of twenty pints of water. Whether 
I shall continue free, or shall fill again, cannot be 
told. Pray for me. Q 

“ Death, ^ my dear, is very dreadful ; let us 
think nothing worth our care but how to prepare 
for it ; what we know amiss in ourselves let us 
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make haste to amend, and put^ur trust in the 
mercy of God, and the intercession of our 
Saviour. I am, dear Madam, your most humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Feb. 23, 1784.” 


“T0|JAMI£S BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I hav 6 just advanced so far toward# 
recovery as to read a pamphlet# and you may 
reasonably suppose that the first pamphlet which 
I read was yours. I am very much of your opinion, 
and, like you, feel great indignation at the 
indecency with which the Kin# is*every day 
treated. Your paper contains very considerable 
knowledgeof history and of the constitution, vei^ 
properly produced »d applied. It will certainly 
raise your character,!^ though perhaps it may not 
make aou a Minister of State. 

«««*«« 

“ I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again, 
and tell her, that in the letter-case was a letter 
relatkag to nft, for which I will give her, if she is 
willing^o give it me, another guinea. The letter 
is of consequence only to me. ^ * 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c^ 

“Sam^ Johnson. 

“ London, Feb. 27, 1784.” 

In consequence of Johnsoa’s request 
that I should ask our physicians about 
his case, and desire Si# Alexander iSck 
to send his opinion, I transmitted him a 
letter from that very amiable baronet, 
then in his eighty-first year, with his 
faculties as entire as ever ; and mentioned 
his expressions to me in the note accom- 
panying it, — “ With my most affectionate 
wishes for Dr. Johnson’s recovery, in 
which his friends, his count 17, and all 
mankind have so deep a stake ; " and at 
the same time a full opinion upon his 
case by Dr. •Gillespie, who, like Dr. 
Cullen, had the advantage of having 
passed through the gradations of surgery 

1 1 sent it to Mr. Pitt, with a letter, in which I 
thus expressed myself: “My principles may 
appear to you too monarchical ; but 1 know and 
am persuaded, they are not inconsistent with the 
true principles of liberty. Be this as it may, you, 
Sir, are now the Prime Minister, called by the 
Sovereign to maintain i^e right of the Crown, as 
well as those of the people,^ gainst a violent 
faction. As such, you are entitle to the warmest 
support of every good subject in every depart- 
ment." He answered: “ I am extremely obliged 
to you for the sentii^nts you do me the honour 
to express, and have^bserved with great pleasure 
the zealous and able support given to the Cause 
or THE Public in the work you were so good to 
transmit me." B. 


and pharmacy# and by study and practice 
had attained to such skill, that my father 
settled on him two hundred pounds a year 
for five years, and fiftj^ pounds a year 
during his life, as an honorarium to 
sectfre his particular attendance. The 
opinion was conveyed in a letter to me, 
beginning, “lam sincerely sorry for the 
bad state of health your very learned and 
illustrious friend, Dr. Johnson, labours 
under at present. ” 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, «SQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Presently, after I had sent away my last 
letter, I received your kind medical packet. 1 
.am very much obliged both to you and to your 
I physicians for your kind attention to my disease. 
Dr. Gillespie has sent me an excellent consilium 
medicum, all solid practical experimental know- 
ledge. ^ I am at present in the opinion of my 
physicians (Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brocklcsby), 
as well as my own, going on very hopefully. I 
have just begun to take vinegar of squills. The 
powder hurt my stomach so much, that it could 
not be continued. 

“ Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere th.anks 
for his kind^ letter ; and bring with you the 
rhubarb 2 which he so tenderly offers me. 

“ I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now guitc well, 
and that no evil, either real or imaginary, now 
disturbs you. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, March 2, 1784.” 

I also applied to three of the eminent 
physicians who had chairs in our cele- 
brated school of medicine at Edinburgh, 
Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Munro, to 
each of whom I sent the following letter : 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Dr. Johnson has been very ill for some 
time ; and in .a letter of anxious^ apprehension 
he writes to me, ' Ask your physicians about my 
case.’ 

“ This, you see, is not authority for a regular 
consultation : but I have no doubt of your readi- 
ness to give your advice to a man so eminent, and 
who, in his ‘Life of Garth,’ has paid your pro- 
fession a just and elegant compliment r ‘ 1 believe 
every man has found in physicians great liberality 
and dignity of .sentiment, very prompt effusions 
of beneficence, .and willingness to e#ert a lucrative 
art, where there is no hope of lucre.’ 


2 From his garden at Prcstonfield, where he 
cultivated that plant with such success, that he 
was presented with a gold medal by the Society 
of London for the encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures and Comcierce. B. 
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**Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last 
summer he had a stroke of the palsy, from which 
he recovered almost entirely. He had, before 
that, been troubled with a catarrhous cough. 
This winter he ^s seized with a spasmodic 
asthma, by which he has been confined to his 
house fbr about three months. Dr. Brock^esby 
writes to me, that upon the least admission of 
cold, there is such a constriction upon his breast, 
that he cannot lie down in his bed, but is obliged 
to sit up all night, and gets rest and sometimes 
sleep, only by means of laudanum and syrup of 
popuios ; and that there are ocdematoiC tumours 
in ms legs and thighs. Dr. Brocklesby trusts a 
ood deal to the return of mild weather. Dr. 
ohnson says, that a dropsy gains ground upon 
im ; and he seems to think that a warmer climate 
would do him good. 1 understand he is now 
rather better, and is using vinegar of .squills. 1 
am, with great esteem, dear Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

“James Boswell. 

March 7, 1784.’* 

All of them paid the most polite 
attention to my letter, and its venerable 1 
object. Dr. Cullen’s words concerning j 
him were, ** It would give me the greatest 
pleasure to be of any service to a man 
whom the public properly esteem, and 
whom I esteem and respect as much as 
I do Dr. Johmson.” Dr. Hope’s, “Few 
people have a better claim on me than 
your friend, as hardly a day passes that I 
do not ask his opinion about this or that 
word.” Dr. Munro’s, “I most sincerely 
join you in sympathizing with that very 
worthy and ingenious character, from 
whom his country has derived much 
instruction and entertainment.” 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend 
Dr. Brocklesby. Doctors Cullen and 
Munro wrote their opinions and prescrip- 
tions to me, whiqh I afterwards carried 
with me to London, and, so far as they 
were encouraging, communicated to 
Johnson. The liberality on one hand, 
and grateful sense of it on the other, 1 
have great satisfaction in recording. 

“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Dear Si% 

“I AM too much pleased with the attention 
which you and your tiear lady 1 .shew to my wel- 
fare, not to he diligent in letting you know the 
progress which I make towards health. The 
dropsy, by Goo's blessing, has now run almost 

1 Who had written him a vefy kind letter. B. 


totally away b^* natural evacuation: and the 
asthma, if not irritated by cold, ^ives me little 
trouble. While I am writing this, I have not 
any sensation of debility or disease. But I do 
not yet venture out, having been confined to the 
hou.se from the x3th of December, now a quarter 
of a year. 

“ When it will be^nt for me to travel as far as 
Auchinleck, I am not able U gu^ ss ; but such a 
letter as Mrs. Boswell’s might draw any man, 
rot wholly motionless, a great way. Pray tell 
the dear lady If,>w much her civility and kindness 
have touched and gratified me. 

“ Our parliamentary tumults have now begun 
to subside, and the King’s authority is in some 
measure re-established. Mr. Pitt will have great 
power ; but you must remember, that what he 
f.as to give, must, at least for some time, be given 
to those who gave, and thol'i who preserve, his 
power. A new Minister can sacrifice little to 
esteem or friendship : he must, till he is settled, 
think only of extending his interest. 

“ If you come hither through Edinburgh, send 
for Mrs. Stewart, and give for me af. other minea 
for the letter in the old case, to which 1 |ball not 
Tie satisfied with my claim, till she gives it me. 

“ Plef^e to bring with you Baxter’s 'Anac- 
reon ' ; and i^ou procure heads of Hector Boece, 
the historian, and Arthur Johnston, the poet, I 
will put them in my room ; or any other of the 
fathers of Scottish literature. 

“ I wish yru an easy and happy journey, and 
hope 1 ncedf not tell you that you will be welcome 
to, r dear Sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, March 18, 1784.” 

I wrote to him, March 28, from York, 
informing him that I had a high gratifi- 
cation in the triumph of monarchical 
principles over aristocratical influence, 
in that great county, in an address to the 
King ; that I was thus far on my way to 
him, but that news of the dissolution of 
Parliament having arrived, I was to 
hasten back to my own county, where I 
had carried an Address to his Majesty by 
a great majority, and had some intention 
of being a candidate to represent the 
county in Parliament. 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“Dear Sir, 

“You coiddido nothing so proper as to hasten 
back when you found the Parliament dissolved. 
With the influence which your address must 
have gained you, it may reasonably be expected 
that your presence will bp of importance, and 
your activity of effect. 

“ Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure 
which every man feels from the kindness of such 
a friend; and it is with delight 1 relieve it by 
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telling that Dr. Brocklesby’s aci^unt is true, and 
thlit I am, by the blessing of God, wonderfully 
relieved. 

** You are entering upon a transaction which 
requires mudh prudence. Y ou must endeavour to 
oppose without exasperating; to practise tem- 
porary hostility, without p^ucing enemies for 
life. This is, perhaps, ^arta to be done; yet it 
has been done W rngn^, and seems most likely to 
be^ effected by'opposing merely upon general 
principles, without descending to personal or 
particular censures or objections^ One thing r 
must enjoin you, which is seldomobserved in the 
conduct of elections : — I must entreat you to be 
scrupulous in the use of strong liquors. One 
night’s drunkenness may defeat the. labours of 
forty days well employed. Be* firm, but not 
clamorous; be active, but not malicious; an|^ 
you may form such An interest, as may not only 
exalt yourself, but dignify your family. 

“We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. 
Mr. Fox resolutely stands for Westminster, and 
his friends say will carry the election. However 
that be, he will certainly have a seat.^ Mr. Hoolc 
has just toldepe, that the city leans towards the 

“ Le^ne hear, from time to time, how you ar* 
employed, and what progress you make. 

“ Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all tfte young 
Boswells, the sincere compliments*of. Sir, your 
affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“London, March 30, 1784.” ^ 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with ihat 
cordiality which was suitable to the long 
friendship which had subsisted between 
him and tl^t gentleman. 

^ March 2^. “Since -you left me, I h.avc con- 
tinued in my own opinion, and in Dr. Brockles- 
by’s, ^ to grow better with respect to all my 
formidable and dangerous distempers : though to 
a body battered and shaken as mine has lately 
been, it is to be feared that weak attacks may be 
sometimes mischievous. I have, indeed, by 
standing carelessly at an open window, got a 
very troublesoi|^, cough, which it has been 
necessary to appease by opium, in larger quanti- 
ties than I like to take, and I have not found it 

g ive way so readily as I expected ; its obstinacy, 
owever, seems at last disposed to submit to the 
remedy, and I know not whether 1 should then 
have a right to complain of any morbid sensation. 
My asthma is, I am afraid, constitutional dhd 
incurable ; but it is only occasional, and unless it 
be excited ^ labour or by cold, gives me no 
molestationl^or does it lay very close siege to 
life ; for Sir John Floyi^ whom the physical race 


1 Fox was returned for Westminster after a 
poll which lasted from April i to May 17, and a 
scrutiny which lasted for nearly a year. His 
opponent was Sir C^il Wray, whom he defeated 
^ 336 votes. During the scrutiny he sat for 
Kirkwall, for which place he had been also 
returned. 


consider as author of one of the best books upon 
it, panted on to Wiinety, as was suppo.sed ; and 
why were we content with supposing a fact .so in- 
teresting, of a man so conspicuous? because he 
corrupted, at perhaps seventy or eighty, the 
register, that he might pass ftir younger than he 
was. He was not much le.ss than eighty, when 
to atnan of rank who modestly asked his age, he 
answered, “ Go look ; " though he was in general 
a man of civility and elegance. 

“ The ladies, I find, arc at your house all well, 
except Miss Langton, who will probably soon 
recover her health by light suppers. Let her eat 
at dinncr%s she will but not take a full stomach 
to bed. — Pay my sincere respects to dear Miss 
T.angton in Lincolnshire ; let her know that 1 
mean not to break our league of friendship, and 
that I have a set of ‘ Lives ' for her, when I have 
the means of sending it.” ^ 

April 8. “I am still disturbed by my cough ; 
but what thanks have 1 not to pay, when my 
cough is the most painful sensation that 1 feel ? 
and from that 1 expect hardly to be released, 
while winter continues to gripe us with so much 
pertinacity. The year has now advanced eighteen 
days beyond the equinox, and still there is very 
little remission of the cold. When warm weather 
comes, which .surely must come at last, I hope it 
will help both me and your young lady.^ 

“ The man so busy about addresses is neither 
more nor less than our own Boswell, who had come 
.as far as York towards London, but turned back 
on the Dissolution, and is s.aid now to stand for 
some place. Whether to wish him success, his 
best friends hesitate. 

“ T.»ct me have your prayers for the completion 
of my recovery : 1 am now better than I ever ex- 
pected to have been. May Goi) add to his 
mercies the grace that may enable me to use 
them according to his will. My complimenls to 
all.” 

April 13. “ I had this evening a note from 

Lord Portmore,*-* desiring that I would give you 
an account of my health. You might have had 
it with less circumduction. I am, by God’s 
blessing, I believe free from all morbid sensations, 
except a cough, which is only troublesome. But 
I am still weak, and can have no great hope of 
strength till the we.athcr shall be softer. The 
summer, if it be kindly, will, 1 hope, enable me 
to .support the winter. God, who has so wonder- 
fully restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. 

“ Let me inquire in my turn after the state of 
your family, great and little. I hope Lady 
Kothes and Miss Langton arc both well. That 
is a good basis of content. Then how g(^s 
George on with his studies? How does Miss 
Mary? And how does my own Jenny? 1 think 
I owe Jenny a letter, which I will takf^are to pay. 
In the mean time tell her that 1 acknowledge the 
debt. 


2 To which Johnson returned this answer: 
“to the right HONOURAHI.E KARL OF PORT- 
MORE. Dr. Johnson acknowledges with great 
respect the honour of Lord Portmore’s notice. 
He is better than he was ; and will, as his Lord- 
ship directs, write to Mr. Langton. Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, April 13, 1784.” B. 
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" Be pleased to make my cc^mpliments to the 
ladies. If Mrs. Langton comes to London, she 
will favour me with a visit, for I am not well 
enough to go out.” 


TO OZIAS HUMPHRY,! esQ. 

“Sir, 

“Mr. Hoole has told me with what benevo- 
lence you listened to a request which I was almost 
afraid to make, of leave to a :^oung painter^ to 
attend you from time to time in your ^inting- 
room, to see your operations, and receive your 
instructions. 

“The young man has perhaps good parts, but 
has been without a regular education. He is my 
godson, and therefore I interest myself in his pro- 
gress and success, and shall think myself much 
favoured if 1 receive from you a permission to 
send him. 

“ My health is, by God’s blessing, much re- 
stored, but I am not yet allowed by my physicians 
to go abroad *. nor, indeed, do I think myself yet 
able to endure the weather. I am. Sir, your 
most humble servant, 

“Sa.m. Johnson. 

“April 5, 1784.” 


“ TO THE SAME. 

“SiK. 

“The bearer is my godson, whom 1 take the 
liberty of recommending to^'our kindness ; which 
1 hope he will deserve by his respect to your ex- 
cellence, and his gratitude for your favours. 1 
am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“April 10, 1784." 


“ TO THE SAME. 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 AM very much obliged by your civilities 
to my godson, but must l>eg of you to add to them 
the favour of permitting him to sec you paint. 


!The eminent painter, representative of the 
ancient family of Homfrey (now Humphry) in 
the west of England ; who, as appears from their 
arms which they have invariably used, have been 
(as I have seen authenticated b^ the best author- 
ity) one of tho.se among the knmhts and esquires 
of honour who are represented by Holinshed as 
having issued from the Tower of London on 
coursers apparelled for the jousts, accompanied 
by ladies of honour, leading every one a knight 
with a chain of gold, passing through the streets 
of London into Smithfield, on Sunday, at three 
o’clock in tAe afternoon, being the first Sunday 
after Michaelmas, in the fourteenth year of King 
Richard the Second. This family once enjoyed 
large possessiofts, but, like others, have lost them 
in the progress of ages. Their blood, however, 
remains to them weTl ascertained ; and they may 
hope, in the revolution of events, to recover that 
rank in society for which, in modern times, fortune 
to be an indispensable requisite. B. 

Son of Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his 
knowledge of books. B, 


that he may knt^ how a ] Lure is begun, ad- 
vanced, and completed. 

“ If he may attend you ii few of your opera- 
tions, 1 hope he will shew that the benefit has 
been properly conferred, both by hiS proficiency 
and his gratitude. At least I shall consider you 
as enlarging your kindness to. Sir, your humble 
servant, 

,“S^jw. Johnson. 

“ May 31, I 784 -” 

“ TO THE REVEREND DR. TAYLOR, ASHBOURNE, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“What ^n he the reason that I hear 
nothing from you ? I hope nothing disables you 
f4>m writing. What I have seen, and what I 
have felt, gives me reason X* fear every thing. 
Do not omit giving me the comfort of knowing 
that after all my losses I have yet a friend left. 

“ I want every comfort. My life is very solitary 
and very cheerless. Though it has pleased God 
I wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, I am 
yet very weak, and have not pasi.cd tne^door 
since the 1 3th of December. 1 hope for s^e hejp 
from warm weather, which will surely come in 
time. 

“ 1 could tmt have the consent of the physi- 
cians to go to church yesterday ; 1 therefore re- 
ceived the holy sacrament at home, in the room 
where 1 communicated with dear Mrs. Williams, 
a little before her^ death. Oh ! my friend, the 
approach of death is very dreadful. I am afraid 
to V^ink on that which 1 know I cannot avoid. 
Itis vain to look rouiJ and round for that help 
which cannot be h.'id. Yet we hope and hope, 
and fancy that he who has lived to-day may live 
to-morrow. But let us learn to derive our hope 
only from God. 

“ In the mean time, let us be kind |o one an- 
other. 1 have no friend now living but you^ and 
Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my youth. 
Do not neglect, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, Easter Monday, 

“April 12, 1784.” 

What follows is a beau/iful specimen 
of his gentleness and complacency to a 
young lady his godchild, one of the 
daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, 
then 1 think in her seventh ^ear. He 
took the trouble to write it in a large 
round hand, nearly resembling printed 
characters, that she might have the satis- 
faction of reading it herself. The original 
lies before m^ but*" shall be faithfully 
re.stored to her ; and I dare say will be 
preserved by her as a jewel, as long aa 
she lives. 

c 

® This friend of Johnson’s youth survived him 
somewhat more than three years, having died Feb. 
19, 1788, Maiont, 
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“to miss jane lanoton, in kochestek, 

KENT. 

“ My oeA<est Miss Jenny, 

“ I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been 
so long without being answi|red ; but, when 1 am 
not pretty well, I do not always, write plain 
enough for yoLtig l!idie$. I am glad, my dear, 
to see that you write so well, and hope that you 
mind your pen, your book, and your needlJl 
for they are all necessary. Youi^ooks will give 
you knowledge, and make you respected ; and 
your needle will find you useful employment 
when you do not care to read. When you are a 
little older, I hope you will be %ery' diligent in 
learning arithmetic ; and, above all, that tnrou^ 
your whole life you will carefully say your 
prayers, and read your Bible. 1 am, my dear, 
your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ May JO, 1784.” 

On Weflnesday, May 5, I arrived in 
Lond 9 h| and next morning had th« 
pleasure to find Dr. Johnson ^greatly 
recovered. I but just saw^him, for a 
coach was waiting to carry him to 
Islington, to the house of his friend the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, whoie he went 
sometimes for the benefit of good air, 
which, notwithstanding his having fofm- 
erly laughed at the general opinion upon 
the subject, he now acknowledged was 
conducive^to health. 

One ntorning afterwards, when I found 
him alone, he communicated to me, with 
solemn earnestness, a very remarkable 
circumstance which had happened in the 
course of his illness, when he was much 
distressed by the dropsy. He had shut 
himself up, and employed a day in 
articular ex&scises of religion, — fasting, 
umiliation, and prayer. On a sudden 
he obtained extraordinary relief, for 
which he looked up to Heaven with 
grateful devotion. He made no direct 
inference from this fact ; but from kis 
manner of telling it, ^ I could perceive 
that it appeared to him as something 
more than an incident in the common 
course of events. •For ipy own part, I 
have no difficulty to avow that cast 
of thinking, which, by many modem 
pretenders to wisdom, is called super- 
stitious, But ilbre I think even men 
of dry rationality may believe, that 
there was an intermediate interposition 
of divine Providence, and that “the 


I fervent prayer of this righteous man ” 
availed. ^ 

On Sunday, May g, I found Colonel 
Valiancy, the celebrated antiquary and 
engineer of Ireland, with him. On 
Monday, the loth, I dined with him at 
Mr. Paradise’s, where was a large 
company ; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. 
Hawkins Browne, &c. On Thursday, the 
13th, I dined with him at Mr. JoddrePs 
with another large company ; the Bishop 
of Exeter, Lord Monboddo,* Mr. 
Murphy, &c. 

On Saturday, May 15, I dined with 
him at Dr. Brocklesby’s, where were 
Colonel Valiancy, Mr. Murphy, and 
that ever-cheerful companion Mr. De- 
vaynes, apothecary to his Majesty. Of 
these days and others on which I saw 
him, I have no memorials, except the 
general recollection of his being able and 
animated in conversation, and appearing 
to relish society as much as the youngest 
man. I find only these three small 

1 Upon this subject there is a very fair and 
judicious remark in the “ Life of Dr. Abernethy,*’ 
in the first edition of the Biographia Britannica, 
whjeh 1 should have been glad to see in his Life 
which has been written for the second edition of 
that valuable work. “ To deny the exercise of a 
particular providence in the Deity’s government 
of the world, is certainly impious, yet nothing 
serves the cause of the scorner more than an 
incautious forward zeal in determining the par- 
ticular instances of it.” In confirmation of my 
sentiments, 1 am also happy to quote that 
sensible and elegant writer, Mr. Melmoth, in 
Letter VIII. of his collection, published under 
the name of Fitzosbome. “we may safely 
assert, that the belief of a particular Providence 
is founded upon such probable reasons as may 
well justify our assent. It would scarce, there- 
fore, be wise to renounce an opinion which affords 
so firm a support to the soul, in those seasons 
wherein she stands in most need of assistance, 
merely because it is not possible, in questions of 
this kind, to solve every difficulty which attends 
them." B. 

3 1 was sorry to observe T.ord Monboddo 
avoid any communication with Dr. Johnson. 1 
flattered my.self that I had made them very good 
friends (see Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
third edition, p. 67), but unhappily his Lordship 
had resumed and cherished a violent prejudice 
against my illustrious friend, to whom 1 must do 
the justice to say there was on his part not the 
least anger, but a good-humoured sportiveness. 
N.ay, though he knew of his Lordship^s indisposi- 
tion towards him, he^ was even kindly : as ap- 
peared from his inquiring of me after him, by an 
abbreviation of 4tis name, “Well, how does 
Monny ? " B. 
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particulars : — When a person was men- 
tioned, who said, “ I have lived fifty-one 
years in this wc^ld, without having had 
ten minutes of uneasiness ; ” he exclaimed, 
“ The man who says so, lies : htf at- 
tempts to impose on human credulity.” 
The Bishop of Exeter in vain observed 
that men were very different. His 
Lordship’s manner was not imjjressive : 
and 1 learnt afterwards, that Johnson did 
not find out that the person who talked 
to him was a prelate ; if he had, I doubt 
not that he would have treated him with 
more respect : for once talking of George 
Fsalmanazar, whom he reverenced for 
his piety, he said, “ I should as soon 
think of contradicting a Bishop.” One 
of the company provoked him greatly by 
doing what he could least of all bear, 
which was quoting something of his own 
writing against what he then maintained. 
“ What, Sir,” cried the gentleman, “ do 
you say to 

‘ The busy day, the peaceful night. 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ? ”’t 

Johnson finding himself thus presented 
as giving an instance of a man who had 
lived without uneasiness, was much 
offended, for he looked upon such a 
quotation as unfair. His anger burst out 
in an unjustifiable retort, insinuating that 
the gentleman’s repn^irk was a sally of 
ebriety ; “ Sir, there is one passion I 
would advise you to command : when 
you have drunk out that glass, don’t drink 
another. ” ^ Here was exemplified what 
Goldsmith said of him, with the aid of a 
very witty image from one of Cibber’s 
comedies : “ There is no arguing with 
Johnson : for if his pistol misses fire, 
he knocks you down with the butt end 
of it.” 

Anothet was this ; when a gentleman 
of eminence in the literary world was 
violently censured for attacking people 
by anonymoifl paragraphs in newspapers, 
he, from the spirit of contradiction as I 
thought, took up his defence, and said: 
“Come, come, this is not so terrible a 

Q death of Mr. Levett. B. 

8 This “retort” leaves littfc doubt that the 
offender was Boswell himself. 


crime ; he means only to vex them a 
little. 1 do not say that I should do it ; 
but there is a great difference between 
him and me ; what is fit for llephsestion 
is not fit for Alexrf idel».” — Another, when 
I told him that a young and handsome 
countess had said to me, “ 1 should think 
Chat to be praised by Dr. Johnson would 
make one a rool all one’s life ; ” and that 
I answered, “ Madam, I shall make him 
a fool to-day, by repeating this to him ; ” 
he said : ‘“I*am too old to be made a 
ibol ; but if you say I am made a fool, I 
shall not deny it. 1 atti much pleased 
with a compliment, especially frpm a 
pretty woman. ” 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, 
he was in fine spirits, at our I^sex Head 
Club. He told us : “I dinea yejtAday 
M Mrs. Garrick’s with Mrs. Carter, Miss 
Hannali. More, and Miss Fanny Burney. 
Three suchcwomcn are not to be found : 
I know not where I could find a fourth, 
except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to 
them all.”» Boswell: “What! had 
yoij^ them all to yourself. Sir?” John- 
son : “ I had them all as much as they 
were had ; but it might have been better 
had there been more company there.” 
Boswell : “ Might not Mrs. •Montague 
have been a fourth ? ” JOHNSON : “ Sir, 
Mrs. Montague does not make a trade of 
her wit ; but Mrs. Montague is a very 
extraordinary woman ; she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it is always 
impregnated ; it has always meaning.” 
Boswell : “ Mr. Burke has a constant 
stream of conversation.'^^’ Johnson : 
“ Yes, Sir ; if a man were to go by chance 
at the same time with Burke under a 
shed, to shun a shower, he would say — 
‘This is an extraordinary man.’ If 
Bifl-ke should go into a stable to see 
his horse dressed, the ostler would say — 
‘We have had an extraordinary man 
here.’ ” Boswell : Foote was a man 
who never failed in conversation. If he 
had gone into a stable — ” Johnson : 
“ Sir, if he had gone into the stable, the 
ostler would have said, ‘ Here has been 
a comical fellow;’ but he would not 
have respected him.” Boswell: “And, 
Sir, the ostler would have answered him, 
would have given him as good as he 
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brought, as the common saying is.” j 
Johnson : “ Yes, Sir ; and Foote would 
have ansvfered the ostler. — When Burke 
does not descend to be merry, his conver- 
sation is very supcnior %ideed. There is 
no proportion between the powers which 
he shews in serious talk and in jocularity. 
When he lets himself down to that, he is 
in the kennel.” I have in smother place * 
opposed, and 1 hope with success. Dr. 
Johnson’s very singular and erroneous 
notion as to Mr. Burke's pltasifhtry. Mr. 
Windham now said low to me, that ie 
differed from Jur great friend in this 
observation ; for that Mr. Burke was 
ofteifvery happy in his merriment. It 
would not have been right for either of 
us to have contradicted Johnson at this 
tinffe, in a society all of whom did not 
knoiirand value Mr. Burke as much as vie 
did. It might have occasioned seething 
more rough, and at any rate#vould prob- 
ably have checked the flow of Johnson’s 
good-humour. He called to us with a 
sudden air of exultation, asdthe thought 
started into his mind: gentlemen, I 

must tell you a vei7® great thing. *1110 
Empress of Russia has ordered the 
‘ Rambler ’ to be translated into the 
Russian tanguage : ® so I shall be read 
on the .banks of the Wolga. Horace 
boasts that his fame would extend as far 
as the banks of the Rhone; now the 
Wolga is farther from me than the 
Rhone was from Horace.” Boswell: 
“ You must certainly be pleased with 
this, Sir.” Johnson: “I am pleased. 
Sir, to be sujet A man is pleased to find 
he has succeeded in that which he has 
endeavoured to do.” 

One of the company mentioned his 
having seen a noble person driving in 
his carriage, and looking exceediagly 
well, notwithstanding his great ^e. 
Johnson : “ Ah, Sir ; that is nothing. 
Bacon observes, that a stout healthy old 
man is like a towA und^mined,” 

On Sunday, May lo, I found him 
alone ; he talked of Mrs. Thrale with 

1 Journal ^ aJTour to iht Hebrides, third 
edition, p. eo. B.* 

^ 9 I have since heard that the report was not 
well founded; but the elation discovered by 
Jenson in the belief that it was true, shewed a 
noble ardour for literary fame. B 


much concern, saying, “ Sir, she has done 
everything wrong, since Thrale’s bridle 
was off her neck ; ” and was proceeding 
to mention some circillnstances which 
hawe since been the subject of public 
discussion, when he was interrupted by 
the arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, re- 
futed a mistaken notion which is very 
common in Scotland, that the ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline of the Church of England, 
though duly enforced, is insufficient to 
preserve the morals of the clergy, inas- 
much as all delinquents may be screened 
by appealing to the Convocation, which 
being never authorized by the King to 
sit for the despatch of business, the ap- 
peal never can be heard. Dr. Douglas 
observed that this was founded upon 
ignorance ; for that the bishops have suffi- 
cient power to maintain discipline, and 
that the sitting of the Convocation was 
wholly immaterial in this respect, it being 
not a Court of Judicature, but like a Par- 
liament, to make canons and regulations 
as times may require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, 
said: “Some people are not afraid, 
because they look upon salvation as the 
effect of an absolute decree, and think 
they feel in themselves the marks of 
sanctification. Others, and those the 
most rational in my opinion, look upon 
salvation as conditional ; and as they never 
can be sure that they have complied with 
the conditions, they are afraid.” 

In one of his little manuscript diaries, 
about this time, I find a short notice, 
which marks his amiable disposition 
more certainly than a thousand studied 
declarations. — “ Afternoon spent cheer- 
fully and elegantly, I hope without 
offence to God or man ; though in no 
holy duty, yet in the general wcercise and 
cultivation of benevolence.” 

On Monday, May 17, I dined with 
him at Mr. Dilly’s, where Vere Colonel 
Valiancy, the Reverend Dr. Gibbons, 
and Mr. Capel Lofft, who, though a 
I most zealous Whig, has a mind so full 
of learning and knowledge, and so much 
exercise in yarious departments, and 
withal so n^ch liberality, that the stu- 
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pendous powers of the litftriiry (joliath, 
though they did not frighten this little 
David of iDopular spirit, could not but 
excite his admiration. There was also 
Mr. Braithwaite of the Post Office, l^at 
amiable and friendly man, who, with 
modest and unassuming manners, has 
associated with many of the wits of the 
age. Johnson was very quiescent to-day. 
Perhaps too I was indolent. •! find 
nothing more of him in my notes, but 
that when I mentioned that I had seen 
in the King’s, library sixty-three editions 
of my favourite “Thomas a Kempis,” — 
amongst which it was in eight languages, 
Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
English, Arabic, and Armenian, — he said, 
he thought it unnecessary to collect many 
editions of a book, which were all the 
same, except as to the paper and print ; 
he would have the original, and all the 
translations, and all the editions which 
had any variations in the text. He ap- 
proved of the famous collection of editions 
of Horace by Douglas, mentioned by 
Pope, who is said to have had a closet 
filled with them ; and he added, “ Every 
man should try to collect one book in that 
manner, and present it to a public library.” 

On Tuesday, May 18, I saw him for a 
short time in the morning. I told him 
that the mob had called out, as the King 
passed, “No Fox — No Fox,” which I 
did not like. He said, “They were 
right, Sir.” I said, I thought not; for 
it seemed to be making Mr. Fox the 
King’s competitor. There being no 
audience, so that there could be no 
triumph in a victory, he fairly agreed 
with me. I said it mght do very 
well, if explained thus: “Let us have 
no Fox ; ” understanding it as a prayer 
to his Majesty not to appoint that gentle- 
man minister. 

On Wednesday, May 19, I sat a part 
of the evening with him, by ourselves. 
I observed, that the death of our friends 
might be a consolation against the fear 
of our own dissolution, because we might 
have more friends in the other world than 
in this. He perhaps felt this as a reflec- 
tion upon his apprehension as to death, 
and said, with heat : “ How can a man 
know where his departed fKends are, or 


whether they will bo his friends in the 
other world? How many friendships 
have you known formed upon ^^rinciples 
of virtue ? Most friendships are formed 
by caprice or hy ^ance, mere con- 
federacies in vice or leagues in folly.” 

We talked of our wdithy friend Mr. 
Langton. He said, “I know not who 
will go to Heaven if Langton does not. 
Sir, I could almost say, St^ anima mea 
cum Langtonoy I mentioned a very 
eminent fuienj as a virtuous man. John- 
son : “ Yes, Sir ; but has not 

tlfb evangelical virtue of Langton. 

, I am afraid, would not scruple 

to pick up a wench.” 

He however charged Mr. Langton 
with what he thought want of judgment 
upon an interesting occasion, i “ WJien 
I was ill,” said he, “I desired he vould 
tell me sincerely in what he thought my 
life was«- faulty. Sir, he brought me a 
sheet of pap?r, on which he had written 
down several texts of Scripture, recom- 
mending Christian charity. And when I 
questioned Vim what occasion I had 
givep. for such an animadversion, all that 
he could say amoiftited to this, — that I 
sometimes contradicted people in conver- 
sation. Now what harm doe^it do to 
any man to be contradicted ? ” Boswell : 
“I suppose he meant the viahner of 
doing it ; roughly, and harshly.” John- 
son : “ And who is the worse for that ?” 
Boswell; “It hurts people of weaker 
nerves.” Johnson: “I know no such 
weak-nerved people.” Mr. Burke, to 
whom I related this conference, said, “ It 
is well, if when a man comes to die, he 
has nothing heavier upon his conscience 
than having been a little rough in con- 
versation.” 

Jphnson, at the time when the paper 
was presented to him, though at first 
pleased with the attention of his friend, 
whom he thanked in an earnest manner, 
soon exclaimed in a lo«d and angry tone, 
“What isyour^rift. Sir?” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds pleasantly observed, that it 
was a scene for a comedy, to see a peni- 
tent get into a violent passim and belabour 
his confessor.^ 

1 After all, I cannot but be of opinion, that as 
Mr. Langton wa.s seriously requested by Dr. 
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I have preserved no more of his con- 
versation at the times when I saw him 
during the rest of this month, till Sunday, 
the 30th of May, when I met him in the 
evening at Mr. where there was 

a large company boui of ladies and 
gentlemen. Bir J ames J ohnston happened 
to say, that he paid no regard to the argij- 
ments of counsel at thei bar of the 
House of Common, because they were 
paid for speaking. Johnson: “Nay, 
Sir, argument is argument.^ Ytou cannot 
help paying regard to their arguments, if 
they are good. Jf it were testimony, y^u 
might disregard it, if you knew that it 
wero purchased. There is a beautiful 
image in Bacon * upon this subject : testi- 
mony is like an arrow shot from a long 
bo^y ; th^ force of it depends on the 
strenph of the hand that draws it. Argu- 
ment is like an arrow from a crossbow, 
which has equal force though shot by a 
child.” ^ 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole’s, 
and Miss Helen Maria Wiliams being 
expected in the evenings Mr. Hoole put 
into his hands her beautiful “ Ode oA the 
Peace : *’ - Johnson read it over, and when 
this elegant, and accomplished young lady ^ 

Johnson to mention what appeared to him 
erroneous in the character of his friend, he was 
^und as an honest m.'in to intimate what he 
really thought, which he cert.'iinly did in the 
most delicate manner ; so that Johnson himself, 
when in a quiet frame of mind, was pleased with 
it. The texts suggested arc now before me, and 
I shall quote a few of them. Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Mai. v. 

— “I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lokd, 
beseech you, tliSEf ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love.” Ephes. v. i, 2. — “And above 
all these things put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness.” Col. iii. 14. — “Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind : charity envieth not, charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up: doth not 
behave itself unseemly, is not easily provoked.” 
X Cor. xiii. 4, 5. B. 

1 Dr. Johnson’s memory deceived him. The 
passage referred to iAnot Bacon’s, but Boyle’s : 
and may be found with a flight variation, in 
Johnson’s Dictionary, under the word, Crossbow. 
Malone. 

* The peace made by that very able statesman, 
the Earl of Shell^me, now Marquis of Lans- 
downe, which may fairly be considered as the 
foundation of all the prosperity of Great Britain 
since that time. B. 

* In the first edition of my Work, the epithet 


was prcsenlcdsto him, he took her by the 
hand in the most courteous manner, and 
repeated the finest stanza of her poem ; 
this was the most deli^jite and pleasing 
compliment he could pay. Her re- 
spAitable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom 
1 had this anecdote, was standing by, 
and was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only 
other tine she was fortunate enough to 
be in Dr. Johnson’s company, he asked 
her to sit down by him, which she did, 
and upon her inquiring how he was, he 
answered, “ I am very ill indeed. Madam. 
I am very ill even when you are near me ; 
what should I be were you at a dis- 
tance ? ” 

ITe had now a great desire to go to Ox- 
ford, as his first jaunt after his illness; we 
talked of it for some days, and I had 
promised to accompany him. He was 
impatient and fretful to-night, because I 
did not at once agree to go with him on 
Thursday. When I considered how ill 
he had been, and what allowance should 
be made for the influence of sickness upon 
his temper, I resolved to indulge him, 
though with some inconvenience to myself, 
as I wished to attend the musical meeting 
in honour of Handel, in Westminster 
Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and 
pains, he was ever compassionate to the 
distresses of others, and actively earnest 
in procuring them aid, as appears from a 
note to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of June, in 
these words : “I am ashamed to ask for 
some relief for a jDoor man, to whom, I 
hope, I have given what I can be expected 
to spare. The man importunes me, and 
the blow goes round. I am going to try 
another air on Thursday.” 

amiable was given. I w-os sorry to be obliged to 
strike it out ; but 1 could not in justice suffer it 
to remain, after this young lady bad not only 
written in favour of the savage anarchy with 
which France has been visited, but had (as 1 
have l^en informed by good authority), walked 
without horror over the grouna at the Tuileries 
when it was strewed with the naked bodies of 
the faithful Swiss guards, who were l>arbarously 
massacred for having bravely defended, against a 
crew of ruffians, the monarch whom they had 
taken an oath to defend. From Dr. Johnson she 
could now expect not endearment but repulsion. 
B. 
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On Thursday, June 3 , the Oxford post- 
coach took us up in the morning at Bolt 
Court. The other two passengers were 
Mrs. Beresford Itnd her daughter, two 
very agreeable ladies from America ; tkey 
were going to Worcestershire, where they 
then resided. Frank had been sent by 
his master the day before to take places for 
us ; and I found from the way-bill that 
Dr.. Johnson had made our names ije put 
down. Mrs. Beresford, who had read it, 
whispered me, ** Is this the great Dr. 
Johnson?” i told her it was; so she | 
was then prepared 10 listen. As she soon 
happened to mention in a voice so low 
that Johnson did not hear it, that her 
husband had been a member of the 
American Cor^gress, I cautioned her to 
beware of introducing that subject, as she 
must knowhow very violent Johnson was 
against the people of that country. He 
talked a great deal. But I am sorry I 
have preserved little of the conversation. 
Miss Beresford was so much charmed, 
that she said to me aside, “ How he does 
talk ! Every sentence is an essay.” She 
amused herself in the coach with knotting ; 
he would scarcely allow this species of 
employment any merit. “ Next to mere 
idleness,” said he, “ I think knotting is to 
be reckoned in the scale of insignificance ; 
though I once attempted to learn knotting. 
Dempster’s sister (looking to me) endeav- 
oured to teach me it ; but I made no 
progress.” 

1 was surprised at his talking without 
reserve in the public post-coach of the 
state of his affairs: “I have,” said he, 
“about the world, I think, above a thousand 
pounds, which 1 intend shall afford Frank 
an annuity of seventy pounds a year.” 
Indeed his openness with people at a first 
interview was remarkable. He said once 
to Mr. Langton, “I think I am like 
Squire Rickard in * The Journey to Lon- 
don,’ Pm never strange in a strange placed 
He was truly social. He strongly cen- j 
sured what is nffheh toocommon in England 
among persons of condition, — maintaining 
an absolute silence, when unknown to 
each other ; as for instance, when occa- 
sionally brought together in a room before 
the master or mistress of |he house has 
appeared. ** Sir, that is being so unciv- 


ilized as not to understand the common 
rights of humanity.” 

At the inn where we stoppetl he was 
exceedingly dissatisfied with some roast 
mutton which he^had for dinner. The 
ladies, I saw, wondered sje the great 
philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they 
had been admiring all the way, get into 
ill-humour frofiS such a cause. He scolded 
the waiter, saying, “It is as bad as bad 
can be : it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, 
and ill-drcSsedr.” 

He bore the journey very well, and 
seemed to feel himself f*:levated as he 
approached Oxford, that magnificent and 
venerable seat of Learning, OrthoA>xy, 
and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy 
coach, in readiness to attend him ; and 
we were received with the mist poiite 
hsispitality at the house of his old mend 
Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, 
who haa gk^en us a kind invitation. 
Before we were set down, I communicated 
to Johnson, my having engaged to return 
to London directly, for the reason I have 
mentioned, but that I would hasten back 
to Iflm again. H^ was pleased that I 
had made this journey merely to keep him 
company. He was easy and placid with 
Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Acllams, and 
Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the .learned 
Hebriean, who was here on a visit. He 
soon dispatched the inquiries which were 
made about his illness and recovery, by a 
short and distinct narrative; and then 
assuming a gay air, repeated from Swift, 

“Nor think on our apprij^ing ills. 

And talk of spectacles ana pills." 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, 
having been mentioned, Johnson re- 
collecting the manner in which he had 
beefi censured by that prelate,^ thus 

1 Dr. Newton in his Account of his own Life, 
after animadverting upon Mr. Gibbon’s History, 
says, “Dr. Livu of the Poets 

more amusement i^but esmdour woi much hurt 
and ^ offended at the malevolence that pre- 
dominates in every part. Some passages, it 
must be allowed, are judicious and well written, 
but make not sufficient compensation for so much 
spleen and ill-humour. N^er was any bio- 
grapher more sparing of his praise, or more 
abundant in his censures. He seemingly delights 
more in exj>osing blemishes, than in recommend- 
ing beauties ; slightly passes over excelldices, 
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retaliated: “Tom knew he should be 
dead before what he has said of me would 
appear. ‘He durst not have printed it 
while he was alive.” Dr. Adams : “ I 
believe his ‘ Disstrtrt^ons on the Pro- 
phecies * is Ijis great work.” Johnson : 
“Why, Sir, it is Tom^s great work ; but 
how far it is great, or how much of it is 
Tom's are other question’^. I fancy a 
considerable part of it was borrowed.” 
Dr. Adams ; “ He was a very successful 
man.*' Johnson; “I d^fei’t* think so. 
Sir. — He did not get very high. JJe 
was late in getting what he did get ; and 
he did not get it by the best means. I 
believe he was a gross flatterer.” 

I fulfilled my intention by going to 
London, ^and returned to Oxford on 
Wednesday the 9th of June, when I was 
happy to find myself again in the sai-ae 
agreeable circle at Pembroke ^College, 
with the comfortable prospeat of making 
some stay. Johnson welcomed my return 
with more than ordinary glee. 

He talked with great regard of the 
Honourable Archibald Campbell, whose 
character he had giM^n at the Dulfe of 
Argyll's table, when we were at 
Inverary and ht this time wrote out for 
me, in hfs own hand, a fuller account of 
that learned and venerable writer, which 
1 have published in its proper place. 

enlarges upon imperfections, and, not ^ content 
with his own severe reflections, revives old 
scandal, and moduces large^ ^notations from the 
forgotten works of former critics. His reputation 
was so high in the republic of letters, that it 
wanted not to be raised upon the ruins of others. 
Hut these EssS^, instead of raising a higher 
idea than was before entertained of his under- 
standing, have certainly given the world a worse 
opinion of his temper.” The Bishop was there- 
fore the more surprised and concerned for his 
townsman, for “ He respected him not only 
for his genius and learnings but valued^hhn 
much for the more amiable part oj his 
character^ his humanity and charity^ his 
morality and religion** The last sentence 
we may consider as^ the ^neral and per- 
manent opinion oft^Bishop Newton; the re- 
marks which precede it mint, by all who have 
read Johnson's admirable work, be imputed^ to 
the disgust and peevishness of old ^e. I wish 
they had not appeared, and that Dr. Johnson 
had not been pro;;)oked ny them to express him- 
self not in respectful terms, of a prelate whose 
labours were certainly of considerable advantage 
both to literature ana religion. B. 

f foumal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ third 
edit. p. 371. B. 


Johnson made a remark this evening 
which struck me a good deal. “ I never,” 
said he, “ knew a Nonjuror who could 
reason.”- Surely he (lid not mean to 
defcy that faculty to many of their writers ; 
to Hickes, Brett, and other eminent 
divines of that persuasion ; and did not 
recollect that the seven bishops, so justly 
celebrated for their magnanimous resist- 
ance of arbitrary power, were yet Non- 
jurors to the new Government. The 
nonjuring clergy of Scotland, indeed, 
who, excepting a few, have lately, by a 
sudden stroke, cut off all ties of allegiance 
to the House of Stuart and resolved to 
pray for our present lawful Sovereign by 
name, may be thought to have confirmed 
this remark ; as it may be said, that the 
divine indefeasible hereditary right which 
they professed to believe, if ever true, 
must be equally true still. Many of my 
readers will be surprised when I mention, 
that Johnson assured me he had never in 
his life been in a nonjuring meeting- 
house. 

Next morning at breakfast, he pointed 
out a passage in Savage's “Wanderer,” 
saying “These are fine verses.” — “If,” 
said he, “ I had written with hostility of 
Warburton in my ‘ Shakespeare,' I should 
have quoted this couplet : 

‘ Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguil’d, 

Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild.’ 

You see they'd have fitted him to a T ** 
(smiling). Dr. Adams : “But you did 
not write against Warburton.” JoHN- 

2 The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with 
a note of a dialogue between Mr. John Henderson 
and Dr. Johnson on this topic, as related by Mr. 
Henderson, and it is evidently .so authentic that. 
I shall here insert it i—Hender-son : “ What do 
you think. Sir, of William Law?" Johnson: 
"William Law, Sir, wrote the best piece of 
Parenetic Divinity ; but Willi^^n Law was 
no rea.soner.’’ Henderson: "Jeremy Collier, 
Sir’!" Johnson; "Jeremy Collier fought 
without a rival, and therefore could not claim 
the victory.” Mr. Henderson*mentioned Kenn 
and Kettlewell ; but some objections were 
made ; at last he said, " But, Sir, what do you 
think of Lesley? ” Johnson ; “ Charles Lesley 
I had forgotten. Lesley was a reasoner, and a 
reasoner who was not to be reasoned against.** 
B. Many tried to answer Collier’s famous attack 
on the English 9 tage, Congreve and Vanbrugh, 
and perhaps ‘jWyimerley, among the number; 
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SON : “No, Sir, I treated hfim with great 
respect both in my preface and in my 
notes. ” 

Mrs. Kennicok spoke of her brother, 
the Reverend Mr. Chamberlayne, wJ[io 
had given up great prospects in the 
Church of England on his conversion to 
the Roman Catholic faith. Johnson, 
who warmly admired every man who 
acted from a conscientious regkrd to 
principle, erroneous or not, exclaimed 
fervently, “ God bless him.*’ 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. 
Johnson’s opinion that the present was 
not worse than former ages, mentioned 
that her brother assured her, there was 
now less infidelity on the Continent than 
there had been ; Voltaire and Rousseau 
were less read. I asserted, from good 
authority, that Hume’s infidelity was 
certainly less read. Johnson: “All 
infidel writers drop into oblivion, when 
personal connexions and the fioridness of 
novelty arc gone ; though now and then a 
foolish fellow, who thinks he can he witty 
upon them, may bring them again into 
notice. There will sometimes start up a 
college joker, who does not consider that 
what is a joke in a college will not do in 
the world. To such defenders of religion 
I would ap]3ly a stanza of a poem which 
I remember to have seen in some old 
collection : 

‘ Henceforth be quiet and agree, 

Each kiss his empty brother ; 

Religion scorns a foe like thee, 

But dreads a friend like t’other.' 

The point is well, though the expression 
is not correct ; onesind not theet should be 
opposed to I other 

but the victory remained with Collier. Dryden 
alone dared to confess his offences, and ask pardon 
for them. But Dryden alone was great enough 
to do this. See Macaulay’s essay on the Comic 
Dramatists oftthe Restoration. For Lesley, and 
for the mistake in Boswell’s note, see Macaulay’s 
History o/ ICngland, iii., 455-6. 

^ 1 have inserted the stanza as Johnson repeated 
it from memory ; but I have since found the poem 
itself, in The Foundling Hospital for tVltf 
printed at London, 1749. It is as follows : 

^‘^pkikam, occasioned by a religious dispute 

“ Oil Reason, Faith, and M^gitery high, I 
Two wits harangue the table ; 


On the Roman Catholic religion he 
said : “ If you join the Papists externally, 
they will not interrogate you strictly as 
to your belief in their tenets. No reason- 
ing Papist believe^^vm article of their 
faith. There is one si£: on which a good 
man might be persuaded* to *jmbrace it. 
i^^good man of a timorous disposition 
in great dou1^t of his acceptance with 
God, and pretty credulous, may be glad 
to be of a church where there are so many 
helps to got t^ Heaven. I would be a 
P^ist if I could. I have fear enough ; 
but an obstinate rationality prevents me. 
I shall never be a Papist,' unless on the 
near approach of death, of which I lr,ave 
a very great terror. I wonder that 
women arc not all Papists. ” Boswell : 
“ They are not more afraid «of de^th 
tl^n men are.” Johnson; “Because 
they are less wicked.” Dr. Adams : 
“They ?tre ynore pious.” Johnson; 
“No, hang ^em, they are not more pious. 
A wicked fellow is the most pious when 
he takes to_ it. He’ll beat you all at 
piety.” 

Hi. argued in defence of some of the 
peculiar tenets of tJie Church of Rome. 
As to the giving the bread only to the 
laity, he said : “ They may think, that in 
w'hat is merely ritual, deviations from the 
primitive mode may be admitted on the 
ground of convenience, and I think they 
.are as well warranted to make this alter- 
ation, as we are to substitute sprinkling 
in the room of the ancient baptism.” 
As to the invocation of saints, he said ; 
“Though I do not think it^uthorized, it 
appears to me, that the ‘ communion of 
saints * in the Creed means the communion 
with the saints in Heaven, as connected 
with ‘The holy Catholic Church,’*’® 

B y believes he knows not why, 

N swears 'tis all a fable. 

" Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree ; 

N , kiss thy empty brother ; 

Religion laughs at fdw like thee. 

And dreads a friend like t’other.” B. 

The disputants are supposed to have been Beau 
Nash and Bentley, son of the Doctor. Croker. 

Waller, in his Divine Poesies Canto first, ha.s 
the same thought finely expresftd : 

“ The Church triumphant, and the Church 
below. 

In songs of praise their present union shew : 
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He admitted the influence of evil spirits 
upon our minds, and said, “ Nobody 
who believes the New Testament can 
deny it.*^ 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the 
Bishop of Worcftste-jfs Sermons, and 
read to the coii\pany some passages from 
one of them, upon this text, “ Resist the 
Devil and he will flee from you'' Jam?s 
.iv. 7. I was happy to prodOce so judicious 
and elegant a supporter ^ of a doctrine, 
which, 1 know not why, should in this 
world of imperfect knowledge,’ and there- 


Their joys are full, our expectation long, 

In life we diffei^ hut we join in song ; 

Angels and we assisted by this art, 

IVriLy sing together, though we dwell apart.” 

B. 

1 The sermon thus opens; — “That there arc 
angels and spirits, good and had ; that at the 
heJd of these last there is one more considerable 
and lAalignant than the rest, who, in the form ^or 
under the name of a serpent^ was deeply con- 
cerned in the fall of man, and who;/: hecul^ as 
the prophetic language is, the soo of man was one 
day to bniise ; that this evil spirit, though that 
prophecy he in [xirt completed, has not yet re- 
ceived his death’s wound, but is still permitted, 
for ends unsearchable to us, and;>in ways whic:h 
we cannot particularly explain, to have a certain 
degree of power in this world hostile to its virtue 
and happiness, and sometimes exerted with too 
much success ; all this is so clear from Scripture, 
that no believer, unless he be first of all spoiled 
by philosbphy and vain deceit^ can possibly 
entertain a doubt of it.” Having treatca of pos- 
sessions* his Lordship says, “As I have no 
authority to afiirm that there are now any such, 
so neither may I presume to say with confidence, 
that there are not any. ” ‘ ‘ But then with regard 

to the influence of evil spirits at this day upon 
the SOULS of men, I shall take leave to be a great 
deal more peremptory.” — [Then, haying stated 
the various proofs, he adds], “ All this, I_ say, is 
so manifest to ejjpry one who reads the Scriptures, 
that, if we respect their authority, the question 
concerning the reality of the demoniac influence 
upon the minds of men is clearly determined.” 
Let it be remembered, that these are not the 
words of an antiquated or obscure enthusiast, 
but of a learned and polite prelate now alive ; 
and were spoken, not to a vulgar congregation, 
but to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
His Lordship in this sermon explains the words, 
“ deliver us from evil,” in the Lord’s Prayer, as 
signifying a request^to be protected from “the 
evil one,’” that is, thtf DeviL This is well illus- 
trated in a short but excellent commentary by 
my late worthy friend, the Rev. Dr. Lort, of 
whom it may truly be said, Multis ille bonis 
fle^ilis ociidit. It is remarkable that Waller in 
his Reflections o2 the several Petitions^ in that 
sabred form of devotion^ has understood this in 
the same sense : “ Guard us from all temptations 
of the Fob.” B. 


fore of wonder and mystery in a thousand 
instances, he "contested by some with an 
unthinking assurance and flippancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of 
there being a great enni^y between Whig 
and Tory Johnson ; “Why, not so 
much, I think, unless when they come 
into competition with each other. There 
is none when they are only common 
acquaintance, none when they are of 
diffcreAt sexes. A Tory will marry into 
a Whig family, and a Whig into a Tory 
family, without any reluctance. But 
indeed, in a matter of much more con- 
cern than political tenets, and that is 
religion, men and women do not concern 
them.sclves much about difference of 
opinion ; and ladies set no value on the 
moral character of men who pay their 
addresses to them ; the greatest profligate 
will be as well received as the man of 
the greatest virtue, and this by a very 
good woman, l)y a woman who says her 
prayers three times a day.” Our ladies 
endeavoured to defend their sex from this 
charge ; but he roared them down ! “No, 
no, a lady will take Jonathan Wild as 
readily as St. Austin, if he has threepence 
more ; and, what is worse, her parents 
will give her to him. Women have a 
perpetual envy of our vices ; they are less 
vicious than we, not from choice, but 
because we restrict them ; they are the 
slaves of order and fashion ; their virtue is 
of more consequence to us than our own, 
so far as concerns this world.” 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman 
of licentious character, and said, “Sup- 
pose I had a mind to marry that gentle- 
man, would my parents consent ? ” John- 
son : “ Yes, they’d consent, and you’d 
go. You’d go, though they did not con- 
sent.” Miss Adams : “ Perhaps their 
opposing might make me go.” John- 
son : “ O, very well ; you’d take one 
whom you think a bad man,3to have the 
pleasure of vexing your parents. You 
put me in mind of Dr. Barrowby, the 
physician, who was very fond of swine’s 
flesh. One day, when he was eating it, 
he said, ‘I wish I was a Jew.’ — ‘Why 
so ?' said somebody ; ‘the Jews are not 
allowed to eat your favourite meat.’ — 
‘Because,’ said he, ‘1 should then have 
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the ^st of eating it, with the pleasure of 
sinning.’” — Johnson then ’proceeded in 
his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an 
observation that t-do not recollect, which 
leased him much ; he said with a good- 
umoured smile, “ That there should be 
so much excellence united with so much 
depravity is strange. ” 

Indeed, this lady’s good qualities, merit, 
and, accomplishments, and her eSnstant 
attention to Dr. Johnson, were not lost 
upon him. She happened to tell him 
that a little coffee-pot, in which she had 
made him coffee, was the only thing she 
could call her own. He turned to her 
with a complacent gallantry, “ Don’t say 
so, my dear ; I hope you don’t reckon my 
heart as nothing.” 

I asked him if it was true as reported, 
that he had said lately, “I am for the 
King against Fox ; but I am for Fox 
against Pitt.” Johnson : ** Yes, Sir ; 
the King is my master ; but I do not 
know Pitt ; and Fox is my friend.” 

“Fox,” added he, “is a most extra- 
ordinary man : he is a man (describing 
him in strong terms of objection in some 
respects according as he apprehended, 
but which exalted his abilities the more), 
who has divided the kingdom with 
Caesar ; so that it was a doubt whether 
the nation should be ruled by the sceptre 
of George the Third, or the tongue of 
Fox.” 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank 
tea with us. Johnson had in general a 
peculiar pleasure in the company of 
physicians, which was certainly not 
abated by the conversation of this learned, 
ingenious, and pleasing gentleman. John- 
son said : “ It is wonderful how little good 
Radcliffe’s travelling fellowships have 
done. I know nothing that has been im- 
ported by them ; yet many additions to 
our medic^ knowledge might be got 
in foreign countries. Inoculation, for 
instance, has saved more lives than war 
destroys ; and? the cures performed by 
the Peruvian bark are innumerable. But 
it is in vain to send our travelling 
physicians to France, and Italy, and 
Germany, for all that is known there is 
known here : I’d send them out of 


Christendom ; I’d send them among 
barbarous nations.” 

On Friday, June ii, we talked at 
breakfast of forms of prayer. Johnson : 
“ I know of no good prayers but those in 
the Book of Cofim^n Prayer.” Dr. 
Adams (in a very earnest^^ manner) : “I 
wish. Sir, you would compbse^^ome family 
ppiycrs.” Johnson; “I will not com- 
pose prayers /^r you, Sir, because you 
can do it for yourself. But I have thought 
of getting together all the books of 
])rayers wTiicl^ I could, selecting those 
which should appear to me the best, put- 
ting out some, inserting (Others, adding 
some prayers of my own, and prefixing 
a discourse on prayer.” We all ^ow 
gathered about him, and two or three of 
us at a time joined in pressing him to 
execute this plan. lie seemc(f^ to a 
litOe displeased at the manner o^ our 
importunity, and in great agitation called 
out : “ Do t^ot talk thus of what is so 
awful. I know not what time God will 
allow me in this world. There are many 
things which,! wish to do.” Some of us 
persisted, and Dr. Adams said, “I never 
was "Inore serious at^ut any thing in my 
life.” Johnson : “ Let me alone, let me 
alone ; I am overpowered.” And then 
he put his hands before his faccj- and re- 
clined for some time upon the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor’s using, in 
his forms of prayer, “lam the chief of 
sinners,” and other such self-condemning 
expressions. “ Now,” said I, “ this can- 
not be said with truth by every man, and 
therefore is improper for a general printed 
form. I myself cannot sa3fc/hat I am the 
worst of men ; I wilt not say so.” John- 
son : “ A man may know that physically, 
that is in the real state of things, he is 
not the worst man ; but that morally he 
mayebe so. Law observes, that ‘ Every 
man knows .something worse of himself 
than he is sure of in others.’ You may 
not have committed such crimes as some 
men have done ; but do not know 
against what dej^ee of light they have 
sinned. Besides, Sir, * the chief of 
sinners ’ is a mode of expression for ' I 
am a great sinner. ’ So Paul, speak- 
ing of our Saviour’s having died to save 
sinners, says, ' of whom I am the chief ; ’ 
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yet he certainly did not I'iink himself so 
bad as Judas Iscariot.” Boswell : 
** But, Sir, Taylor means it literally, for 
he founds a conceit upon it. When pray- 
ing for the conversion of sinners, and of 
himself in partici|}ar,% he says, * Lord, 
thou wilt not ^^ave thy chief work un- 
done.’ ” Johnson : I do not approve 
of figurative expressions in addressing the 
Supreme Being ; and I ncT'er use them. 
Taylor gives a very good advice : * Never 
lie in your prayers ; never confess more 
than you really believe ; -jiev'er promise 
more than you mean to perform.*” I 
recollected thi; precept in his ‘Golden 
Grove ; ’ but his example for prayer con- 
tradicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams’s 
coach to dine with Mr. Nowell, Principal 
of St. Klfary Hall, at his beautiful villa 
at Iidey, on the banks of the Isis, about 
two miles from Oxford. While we were 
upon the road, I had the resolution to ask 
Johnson whether he thought that the 
roughness of his manner had been an ad- 
vantage or not, and if he W5)uld not have 
done more good if he had been moregentle. 
I proceeded to ai^^wer myself Ihus : 
“ Perhaps it has been of advantage, as it 
has given weight to what you said : you 
could ncR, perhaps, have talked with such 
authority without it.” Johnson : “No, 
Sir ; I have done more good as I am. 
Obscenity and impiety have always been 
repressed in my company.” Boswell : 
“ True, Sir ; and that is more than can 
be said of every bishop. Greater liber- 
ties have been taken in the presence of a 
bishop, though a very good man, from his 
being milder, and therefore not com- 
manding such awe. Yet, Sir, many people 
who might have been benefited by your 
conversation, have been frightened away. 
A worthy friend of ours has told , me, 
that he has often been afraid to talk to 
you.” Johnson: “Sir, he need not 
have been afraid, if he had any thing 
rational to say. *lf he ,had not, it was 
better he did not talk.” 

Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having 
preached a sermon before the House of 
Commons, on ^he 30th of January, 1772, 
full of high Tory sentiments, for which 
lie was thanked as usual, and printed it 


at their request ; but, in the midst of that 
turbulence anH faction which disgraced a 
part of the present reign, the thanks were 
afterwards ordered to be expunged.^ This 
strange conduct sufficierfftly exposes itself ; 
and Dr. Nowell will ever have the honour 
which is due to a lofty friend of our 
monarchical constitution. Dr. Johnson 
said to me, “ Sir, the Court will be very 
much to blame, if he is not promoted.” 
I told this to Dr. Nowell ; and asscrjting 
my humbler, though not less zealous ex- 
ertions in the same cause, I suggested, 
that whatever return we might receive, 
we should still have the consolation of 
being like Butler’s steady and generous 
Royalist, 

“ True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon.” 

We were well entertained and very 
happy at Dr, Nowell’s, where was a very 
agreeable company ; and we drank 
“ Church and King ” after dinner, with 
true Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of 
extraordinary character, who by exerting 
his talents in writing on temporary topics, 
and displaying uncommon intrepidity, 
has raised himself to affluence.® I main- 
tained that we ought not to be indignant 
at his success ; for merit of every sort was 
entitled to reward. Johnson : “ Sir, I 
will not allow this man to have merit. 
No, Sir ; what he has is rather the con- 
trary ; I will, indeed, allow him courage, 
and on this account we so far give him 
credit. Wc have more respect for a man 

1 Townshend (afterwards Lord Sydney) moved 

that the sermon be burned by the common hang- 
mc-in. The House was very near carrying the 
motion, till they recollected their former vote of 
thanks and contented themselves, after an 
acrimonious debate, with ordering the vote to be 
expunged from their journals. Mahon s Hist, 
of V., 303. 

2 The Rev. Henry Bate, commwly known as 
the “fighting jiarson,” who a.ssumed the name of 
Dudley and was created a baronet. He founded 
The Morning Post, and afterwjurds, on a quarrel 
with his colleagues, The Morning Herald. Ho 
fought more than one duel, and was .sentenced to 
a year's imprisonment for a libel on tlie Duke of 
Richmond (Walpole’s Journal of the Reign- of 
George the^ Thirds quoted by Dr. Hill). The 
latter portion of his life was more decorous. 
Croker. 
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who robs boldly on the highway, than for 
a fellow who jumps out of* a ditch, and 
knocks you down behind your back. 
Courage is a quality so necessary for 
maintaining virtiA;, that it is always re- 
spected, even when it is associated Mpth 
vice. ” 

I censured the coarse invectives which 
were become fashionable in the House of 
Commons, and said that if members of 
Parliament must attack each other ^Person- 
ally in the heat of debate, it should be 
dope more genteelly. Johnson : “ No, 
Sir ; that would be much worse. Abuse 
is not so dangerous when there is no 
vehicle of wit or delicacy, no subtle con- 
veyance. The difference between coarse 
and refined abuse is as the difference 
between being bruised by a club, and 
wounded by a poisoned arrow. — I 
have since observed his position elegant- 
ly expressed by Dr. Young : 

" As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 

Good breeding sends the satire to the heart." 

On Saturday, June 12 , there drank tea 
with us at Dr. Adams’s, Mr. John 
Henderson, student of Pembroke College, 
celebrated for his wonderful acquirements 
in alchemy, judicial astrology, and 
other abstruse and curious learning ; ^ 
and the Reverend Herbert Croft, who, I 
am afraid, was somewhat mortified by 
Dr. Johnson’s not being highly pleased 
with some “ Family Discourses,” which 
he had printed ; they were in too 
familiar a style to be approved of by so 
manly a mind. I have no note of this 
evening’s conversation, except a single 
fragment. When I mentioned Thomas 
Lord Lyttelton’s vision, the prediction 
of the time of his death and its exact 
fulfilment ; — ^Johnson : “It is the most 
extraordinary thing that has happened in 
my day. I heard it with my own ears, 
from his uni^le. Lord Westcote.® I am so 
glad to have every evidence of the 
spiritual world, that I am willing to 
believe it.” Dr. Adams: “You have 
evidence enough ; good evidence which 

^ Sec an account of him, in a sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Agutter. B. 

^ For this visipn see Gent. Mag. for z8x6, ii., 
42a ; and for 1818, i., 597. Cro^r. 


needs not sudh support.^* Johnson ; 
“ I like to have more.” 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had 
sauntered in the venerable Valks of 
Merton College, and found him a very 
learned and pious^maw, supped with us. 
Dr. Johnson surprised hjm not a little, 
by acknowledging with a lodk of horror 
tkat he was much oppressed by the fear 
of death. fiThe amiable Dr. Adams 
suggested that God was infinitely good. 
Johnson : “ That He is infinitely good, 
as far as the pr;rfection of His nature will 
aljow, I certainly believe : but it is 
necessary, for good iiponfthe whole, that 
individuals should be punished. As to 
! an individual., therefore. He is ft'not 
infinitely good ; and as I cannot be sure 
that I have fulfilled the conditions on 
which salvation is granted, 1 Sim afrr.id 
I f-may be one of those who shaft be 
damned.” (Looking dismally.) Dr. 
Adams :* “c^hat do you mean by 
damned?” Johnson (passionately 
and loudly): “Sent to Hell, Sir, and 
punished eve^rlastingly. ” Dr. Adams: 

“ I don’t believe that doctrine,” John- 
son*! “ Hold, Sir, 4o you believe that 
some will be punished at all?” Dr. 
Adams : “ Being excluded from Heaven 
will be a punishment ; yet therd may be 
no great positive suffering.” Johnson ; 
“Well, Sir; but, if you admit any 
degree of punishment, there is an end of 
your argument for infinite goodness 
simply considered ; for, infinite goodness 
would inflict no punishment whatever. 
There is not infinite goodness physically 
considered ; morally there » ” Boswell : 
“But may not a man attain to such a 
degree of hope as not to be uneasy from 
the fear of death?” Johnson: “A 
man may have such a degree of hope as 
to k^cp him quiet. You see I am not 
quiet, from the vehemence with which 1 
talk; but 1 do not despair.” Mrs. 
Adams : “ You seem. Sir, to forget the 
merits of our ^^edeefiler.” Johnson : 
“ Madam, I do not forget the merits of 
my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer has 
said that He will set some on His right 
hand and some on His left.” — He was in 
gloomy agitation, and said, “I’ll have 
no more on’t.” — If what has now been 
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stated should be urged by the enemies 
of Christianity, as if its influence on the 
mind w^e not benignant, let it be 
remembered that Johnson’s temperament 
was melancholy, of which such direful 
apprehensions of*futurity are often a 
. common efftct. We shall presently see 
that when he approached nearer to his 
awful change, his mind became tranquir, 
and he exhibited as muen fortitude as 
becomes a thinking man in that situation. 

From the subject of death, we passed 
to discourse of life, whetheF it was upon 
the whole more happy or miserabft. 
Johnson was decidedly for the balance of 
mise^ : ^ in confirmation of which 1 

1 The Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, has favoured me 
with the foi|k>wing remarks on my work, which 
heifuleased to say, “I have hitherto extolled, 
and rordially approve. "The chief part •!* 
what 1 have to observe is contained in the follow- 
ing transcript from a letter to a frieiM, which, 
with his concurrence, I copied foi^this purpose ; 
and, whatever may be the merit or justness of 
the remarks you may be sure that being written 
to a most intimate friend, without any intention 
that they ever should go farther* they arc the 
genuine and undisguised sentiments of the writer. 
”jan. 6, 1792. Last wwk, I was reading the 
second volume of Boswell's Johnson, with in- 
creasing esteem for the worthy author, and 
increasing veneration of the wonderful and ex- 
cellent man*who is the subject of it. The writer 
throws in. now and then, very properly some 
serious rmigious reflections ; but there is one 
remark, in my mind an obvious and just one, 
which I think he has not made, that Johnson’s 
"morbid melancholy,” and constitutional in- 
firmities, were intended by Providence, like St. 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh, to check intellectual 
conceit and arrogance ; which the consciousness 
of his extraordinary talents, awake as he was to 
the voice of praiati might otherwise have gener- 
ated in a very culpable degree. Another obser- 
vation strikes me, that in consequence of the 
same natural indi.sposition, and habitual sickli- 
ness (for he says he scarcely passed one day 
without pain after his twentieth year), he con- 
sidered and represented human life as a scene of 
much greater miseiy than is generally experi- 
enced. There may Se persons bowed down with 
affliction all their days ; and there are those, no 
doubt, whose iniquities rob them of rest ; but 
neither calamities nor^rimes, I hope and believe, 
do so much and so generally abound, as to justify 
the dark picture of life which Johnson's imagina- 
tion designed, and his strong pencil delineated. 
This 1 am sure, the colouring is far too gloomy 
for what I have exoerienced, though as far as I 
can remember, 1 fave had more sickness (I do 
not say more severe, but only more in cmantity), 
than mils to the lot of most people. But then 
daily debility and occasional sickness were far 


maintained that no man would choose 
to lead over again the life which he had 
experienced. Johnson acceded to that 
opinion in the strongest terms. This is 
an inquiry often made ; and its being a 
subject of disquisition is a proof that 

overbalanced by intervenient days and, perhaps, 
weeks void of pain, and overflowing with comfort. 
So that in short, to return to the subject, human 
life, as fajr as I can perceive from experience or 
observation, is not that state of constant wretched- 
ness which Johnson always insisted it was ; 
which^ misrepresentation (for such it surely is), 
his biographer has not corrected, I suppose, 
because, unhappily, he has himself a large por- 
tion of melancholy in his constitution, and fancied 
the portrait a faithful copy of life. ’ ” The learned 
writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me : 

" I have conversed with some sensible men on 
this subject, who all seem to entertain the same 
sentiments respecting life with those which arc 
expressed or implied m the foregoing paragraph. 
It might be added that as the representation here 
spoken of, appears not consistent with fact and 
experience, so neither does it seem to be counten- 
anced by Scripture. There is, perhaps, no i>art 
of the sacred volume which at first sight promises 
Ro much to lend its sanction to these dark and 
desponding notions as the book of Ecclesiastes, 
which so often, and so emphatically, proclaims 
the vanity of things sublunary. But ‘ the design 
of this whole book (as it has been justly observed) 
is not to put us out of conceit with life, but to 
cure our vain expectations of a complete and per- 
fect happiness in this world ; to convince us, that 
there is no such thing to be found in mere 
external enjoyments ; and to teach us — to seek 
for happiness in the practice of virtue, in the 
knowledge and love of God, and in the hopes of 
a better life. For this is the application of all : 
Let ns hear, &c., xii. 13. Not only his duty, 
but his happiness too : God, &c., ver. 14.’ — 

See Sherlock On Pravuience, p. 299. The New 
Testament tells us, indeed, and most truly, that 
* sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ; ' and, 
therefore, wisely forbids us to increase our bur- 
den by forebodings of sorrows ; but I think it 
nowhere says that even our ordinary afflictions 
are not consistent with a very considerable degree 
of positive comfort and satisfaction. And, ac- 
cordingly, one whose sufferings as well as merits 
were conspicuous, assures us, that in proportion 
' as the sufferings of Christ abounded in them, so 
their consolation also abounded by Christ,’ 2 Cor. 
i. 5. It is needless to cite, as indeed it would be 
endless even to refer to, the multitude of passages 
in both 'Testaments holding out, in the strongest 
language, promises of blessings, even in this 
world, to the faithful servants of God. I will 
only refer to St. Luke xviii. 29, *30,^ and i Tim. 
iv. 8. Upon the whole, .setting aside instances 
of great and lasting bodily pain, of minds 
peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of 
severe temporal calamities, from which extraor- 
dinary cases we^ surely should not form our 
estimate of the geiferal tenor and* complexion of 
life: excluding these from the account, 1 am 
T T 
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much misery presses upop human feel- 
ings; for those who are conscious of a 
felicity of existence, would never hesitate 
to accept of a repetition of it. 1 have 

convinced that as well the eracious constitution 
of things which Providence has ordained, as^the 
declarations of Scripture and the actual experi- 
ence of individuals, authorize the sincere Chris- 
tian to hope that his humble and constant en- 
deavours to perform hb duty, chequered as the 
best life b with many failings, will be crowned 
with a greater degree of present peace, Serenity, 
and comfort, than he could reasonably permit 
himself to expect, if he measured his views and 
judged of life from the opinion of Dr. Johnson, | 
often and energetically expressed in the Memoirs 
of him, without any animadversion or censure by 
his ingenious biog;rapher. If he himself, upon 
reviewing the subject, shall see the matter in this 
light, he will, in an octavo edition, which is 
eagerly expected, make such additional remarks 
or corrections as he shall judge fit ; lest the im- 

E ressions which these discouraging passages may 
save on the reader's mind, should in any degree 
hinder what otherwise the whole spirit and 
energy of the work tends, and, I hope, success- 
fully, to promote, — pure morality and true re- 
ligion.” 'Though'l have, in some degree, obviated 
any reflections against my illustrious friend's dark 
views of life, when consideringj in the course of 
this work, his Rctmbler and his Rasselas^ I am 
obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with my 
request of his permission to insert his remarks, 
being conscious of the weight of what he 
judiciously suggests as to the melancholy in my 
own constitution. His more pleasing views of 
life, I hope, are just, VaUanU quantum valere 
possunt. Mr. Churton concludes hb letter to 
me in these words : Once, and only onc^ I had 
the satisfaction of seeing your illustrious friend ; 
and as I feel a particular regard for all whom he 
dbtinguished with his esteem and friendship, so 
1 derive much pleasure from reflecting that I | 
once beheld, though but transiently near our 
college gate, ^ one whose works will for ever 
delignt and improve the world, who was a 
sincere and zealous son of the Church of England, 
an honour to his country, and an ornament^ to 
human nature.” Hb letter was accompanied 
with a present from himself of hb Sermons at the 
Bampton Lecture^ and from his friend. Dr. 
Townson, the venerable Rector of Malpas in 
Cheshire, of his Discourses on the Gospels^ 
together with the following extract of a letter 
from that excellent penon. who is now gone to 
receive the reward of his latx>urs : '* Mr. Boswell 
is not only^very entertaining in his works, but 
they are so replete with moiw and religious senti- 
ments, without an instance, as far as I know, of 
a contrary tendency, that 1 cannot help having a ! 
great esteem for him : and if you think such a 
trifle as a copy of the Discourses^ ex done \ 
authorist would be acc^table to him, 1 should 
be happy to' give him this small testimony of my 
regard.' Such spontaneous -testimonies of ap- 
probation from such mebi^withdut'any pe^nal 
acquaintance*' with me,* are tntl^ valimole and 
cncourag'mg. B. 


met with verytfew who would. I have 
heard Mr. Burke make use of a very 
ingenious and plausible ar^ment on this 
subject ; “ Every man/* said hd;,“ would 
lead his life over again ; for, every man 
is willing to go onf’hndk take an addition 
to his life, which, as he prows older, he 
has no reason to think will tSe better, or 
0^en so good, as what has preceded.” I 
imagine, hov^-ver, the truth is, that there 
is a deceitful hope that the next part of 
life will be free from the pains, and 
anxieties, ''and sorrows, which we have 
already felt. We are for wise purposes 
“Condemn’d to Hope’sfielusive mine,” 
as Johnson finely says ; and I may also 
quote the celebrated lines of Dr^den, 
equally philosophical and poetical : 

** When I consider life, 'tis all a cheLt, 

Yet fool'd with hope, men favour the dq*elt ; 
“Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-monow's falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse Land while it says we shall be blest 

With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange cozenage ! none would live past years 
again ; 

Yet all hopti pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive, 

Vfhat the first sprightly runninjg; could not 
give. ’ ' (A i^rungzebe^ i v. i. ) 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that 
it seemed strange that he, v.ho has so 
often delighted his company by his lively 
and brilliant conversation, shoufd say he 
was miserable. Johnson: “Alas! it 
is all outside ; I may be cracking my 
joke, and cursing the sun. Sun^ how I 
hate thy beams / ’’ I knew not well what 
to think of this declaration ; whether to 
hold it as a genuine picture of his mind,^ 
or as the effect of his persuading himself 
contrary to fact, that the position which 
he had assumed as to human unhappi- 
ness, was true. We may apply to nim 
a csentence in Mr. Greville’s “Maxims, 
CWactcrs, and Reflections;” (p. 139) 
a book which is entitled to much more 
praise than it has received: “Arist- 
archus is pharmLig : how full of 
knowledge, of sense, of sentiment. 
You get him with difficulty to your 

1 Yet there b no doubt that a man may appear 
very gay in comply, who &. sad at heart. His 
mer ji pn ^ t b like the sound of drums and trumpets 
in a battle, to drown the groans of the wounded 
and dying. B. 
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supper ; and after havingdelighted every 
body and himself for a few hours, he is 
obliged to return home ; — he is finishing 
his treatise, to prove that unhappiness 
is the portion of man.” 

On Sunday, Ju«e §3, our philosopher 
was calm at breakfast. There was some- 
thing exceedingly pleasing in our leading 
a college life, without restraint, ayd 
with superior elegance, in Sansequence of 
our living in the Master’s house and 
having the company of ladies. Mrs. 
Kennicot related, in his presence, a lively 
saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss Han^h 
More, who had^expressed a wonder that 
the poet who had written “Paradise 
LosV' should write such poor sonnets — 
“Milton, Madam, was a genius that 
could cut a Colossus from a rock, but 
could nft carve heads upon cherry- 
stonls.” 

We talked of the casuistical question. 
Whether it was allowable a^an^ time to 
depart from truth t Johnson; “The 
general rule is, that truth should never 
TO violated, because it is of the utmost 
importance to the comfort of life, that 
we should have a ful^ security by m A.ual 
faith ; and occasional inconveniences 
should be willingly suffered, that we may 
preserve •it. There must, however, be 
some qpcceptions. If, for instance, a 
murderer snould ask you which way a 
man is gone, you may tell him what is 
not true, because you are under a previous 
obligation not to betray a man to a 
murderer.” Boswell: “Supposing the 
person who wrote ‘Junius* were asked 
whether he jiias the author, might he 
deny it?” Johnson: “I don’t know 
what to say to this. If you were sure 
that he wrote ‘Junius ’ would you, if he 
denied it, think as well of him after- 
wards? Yet it may be urged, that Mibat 
a man has no right to ask, you may 
refuse to communicate ; and there is no 
other effectusd mode of preserving a 
secret, and an ftnpor^t secret, the 
discovery of which may be very hurtful 
to you, but a flat denial ; for if you are 
silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will be 
held equi'^ent to a confession. But 
stay. Sir, here is another case. Supposing 
the author had told me confidentially that 


he had writt^ ‘Junius’ and I were asked 
if he had, I snould hold myself at liberty 
to deny it, as being under a previous 
promise, express or implied, to conceal it. 
Now what I ought to to for the author, 
may I not do for myself? But I deny 
the lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick 
man, for fear of alarming him. You 
have no business with consequences ; you 
are to tell the truth. Besides, you are 
not sufb what effect your telling him that 
he is in danger may have. It may bring 
his distemper to a crisis, and that may 
cure him. Of all lying* I have the 
greatest abhorrence of this, because I 
believe it has been frequently practised 
on myself.” 

I cannot help thinking that there is 
much weight in the opinion of those who 
have held, that truth, as an eternal 
and immutable principle, ought, upon no 
account whatever, to be violated from 
supposed previous or superior obligations, 
of which every man being to judge for 
himself, there is great danger that we too 
often, from partial motives, persuade our- 
selves that they exist ; and probably what- 
ever extraordinary instances may some- 
times occur, where some evil may be pre- 
vented by violating this noble principle, 
it would be found that human happiness 
would, upon the whole, be more perfect 
were truth universally preserved. 

In the notes to the “Dunciad,”we 
find the following verses, addressed to 
Pope : ^ 

While malice, Pope, denies thy page 
Its own celestial fire ; 

While critics, and while bards in rage, 
Admiring, won’t admire : 

While wayward pens thy worth assail, 

And envious tongues decry ; ^ 

These times, though many a friend bewail. 
These times bewail not 1. 

But when the world's loud praise is thine, 
And spleen no more shall bl%me : 

When with thy Homer thou shalt shine 
In one establish’d fame 1 

When none shall rail, and Ivery lay 
Devote a wreath to thee ; 

That day (for come it will) that day 
Shall 1 lament to see." 

• 1 The annotator calls them **a|piable verses." 
B. The annotator was Pope himself. Croker 
T T 2 
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It is surely not a little remarkable, that 
they should appear without a name. M iss 
Seward, knowing Dr. Johnson’s almost 
universal and ^inute literary informa- 
tion, signified a desire that 1 should ask 
him who was the author. He was profhpt 
with his answer : — ** Why, Sir, they were 
written by one Lewis, who was either 
under-master or an usher of Westminster 
School, and published a Miscellany, in 
which ‘ Grongar Hill * first came out.** ^ 
Johnson praised them highly, and re- 
peated them with a noble animation. In 
the twelfth line, instead of “ one establish’d 
fame,” he repeated “one unclouded 
flame,” which he thought was the reading 
in former editions : but I believe was a 
flash of his own genius. It is much more 
poetical than the other. 

On Monday, June 14, and Tuesday, 15, 
Dr. Johnson and I dined, on one of them, 
I forget which, with Mr. Mickle, trans- 
lator of the “ Lusiad,” at Wheatley, a 
very pretty country place a few miles 
from Oxford ; and on the other with Dr. 
Wetherell, Master of University College. 
From Dr. Wctherell’s he went to visit 
Mr. Sackville Parker, the bookseller ; 
and when he returned to us, gave the 
following account of his visit, saying : “ I 
have been to see my old friend. Sack. 
Parker ; I find he has married his maid ; 
he has done right. She had lived with 
him many years in great confidence, and 
they had mingled minds ; I do not think 
he could have found any wife that would 
have made him so happy. The woman 
was very attentive and civil to me ; she 
pressed me to fix a day for dining with 
them, and to say what I liked, and she 
would be sure to get it for me. Poor 
Sack ! He is very ill, indeed. We 

1 Lewis’s verses addressed to Pope (as Mr. 
Bindley suggests to me), were first published in a 
collection oiFieces in Verse and Prose on occa- 
sion of the Dunciadt 8vo. 1738. They are there 
called an epigrajn. — Grongar Hill^ the same 
gentleman observes, was first printed in Savage's 
Miscellanies^ at an ode (it is singular that loim- 
son should^ not have recollected this)^ and was 
reprinted in the same year (1726), in Lewis’s 
Miscellany,^ in the form it now bears. The Dean 
of Westminster, who has been pleased at my 
request to make some^ inquiiy on this subject, 
has not found any vestige of Lewis having ever 
been employed at the School. Malone. 


parted as neV8r to meet again. It has 
quite broken me down.” This pathetic 
narrative was strangely diversified with 
the grave and earnest defence of a man’s 
having married his maid. I could not 
but feel it as in sofee \!egree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Trestjiy, June 15, 
while we sat at Dr. Adams's, we talked of 
Sprinted letter from the Reverend Her- 
bert Croft to a young gentleman who 
had been his pupil, in which he advised 
him to read to the end of whatever books 
he should bIgin to read. Johnson : 
‘^This is surely a strange advice ; you 
may as well resolve thjfi! whatever men 
you happen to get acquainted with, you are 
to keep to them for life. A book nf^y be 
good for nothing ; or there may be only 
one thing in it worth knowing : are we 
to read it all through? These vqy&gcs 
(K^ointing to the three large volumes of 
‘ Voyages to the South Sea,’ ® which 
were just cdinc out), luho will read them 
through ? A man had better work his 
way before the mast, than read them 
through ; tllfey will be eaten by rats and 
mi(^ before they are read through. 
There can be litftle entertainment in 
such books ; one set of savages is like 
another.” Boswell: “I do^not think 
the people of Otahcit6 can be reckoned 
savages.” Johnson: “ Don’t cant in 
defence of savages.” Boswell: “They 
have the art of navigation. ” — Johnson: 

‘ ‘ A dog or a cat can swim.” Boswell ; 
“ They carve very ingeniously. Johnson : 
“ A cat can scratch, and a child with a 
nail can scratch.” I perceived this was 
none of the mollia tcnipvra fandi^ so 
desisted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he 
came to College he wrote his first exercises 
twice over, but never did so afterwards ; 
Mi^s Adams : “ I suppose, Sir, you could 
not make them better?” Johnson: 
“Yes, Madam, to be sure, I could make 
them better. Though is better than no 
thought.” Mifis Adams: “Do you 
think. Sir, you could make your * Ram- 

3 Cook’s third voyage. A Voyage to ike 
Pacific Ocean in the yeardUrj^t-^ ; I.ondon, 

S P84, 3 vols. 4to. The first two vols. by Capt. 

oolc, the third by Capt. King. See Mr. Besant's 
Captain Cook (Macmillan's “Men of Action *’). 
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biers better? Johnson : “Certainly I 
could.*’ Boswell ; “ I’ll lay a bet, Sir, 
you canifot.” Johnson: “But I will. 
Sir, if I choose. I shall make the best 
of them you shall pR;k out, better.” — 
Boswell : But you may add to them. 
I will not allow of that.” Johnson: 
“Nay, Sir, there are three ways of mak- 
ing them better ; — putting ^ut, — adding, 
— or correcting.” 

During our visit at Oxford, the follow- 
ing conversation passed bel%e^n him and 
me on the subject of my trying my fortune 
at the Englisk Bar. Having asked, 
whether a very extensive acquaintance in 
LoiiHon, which was very valuable and of 
great advantage to a man at large, might 
not be pipudicial to a lawyer, by prevent- 
ingfljim from giving sufficient attention to 
his business ? — ^Johnson : “ Sir, you w 411 
attend to business, as business ^ys hold 
of you. When not actuallir employed, 
you may see your friends as much as you 
do now. You may dine at a club every 
day, and sup with one of Ihe members 
every night ; and you may be as much at 
public places as one Who has seen tnem 
all would wish to be. But you must take 
care to attend constantly in Westminster 
Hall ; befth to mind your business, as it is 
almost all learnt there (for nobody reads 
now), and to shew that you want to have 
business. And you must not be too often 
seen at public places, that competitors 
may not have it to say, * He is always at 
the playhouse or at Ranelagh, and never 
to be found at his chambers.* And, Sir, 
there must be^^t! kind of solemnity in the 
manner of a professional man. I have 
nothing particular to say to you on the 
subject. All this I should say to any one ; 
I should have said it to Lord Thurlow 
twenty years ago.” 

The Profession may probably think 
this representation of what is required in 
a barrister who w^ld hope for success, 
to be much too iimulgent ; but certain it 
is, that as 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame,** 

some of the lawyers of this age who have 
risen high, have by no means thought it 
absolutely necessary to submit to that long 


and painful course of study which a Plow- 
den, a Coke, and a Hale, considered as 
requisite. My respe^cd friend, Mr. 
Langton, has shewn me in the hand- 
writing of his grandfather, a curious ac- 
count of a conversation which he had with 
Lord Chief Justice Hale, in which that 
great man tells him : “ That for two years 
after ^ came to the inn of court, he 
studied sixteen hours a day ; however 
(his Lordship added), that by this intense 
application he almost brought himself -to 
his grave, though he were of a very strong 
constitution, and after reduced himself to 
eight hours ; but that he would not advise 
any body to so much ; that he thought 
six hours a day, with attention and con- 
stancy, was sufficient; that man must use 
his body as he would his horse, and his 
stomach; not tire him at once but rise 
with an appetite.** 

On Wednesday, June 19, Dr. Johnson 
and I returned to London ; he was not 
well to-day, and said very little, employ- 
ing himself chiefly in reading Euripides. 
He expressed some displeasure at me, for 
not observing sufficiently the various 
objects upon the road. “ If I had your 
eyes, Sir,** said he, ” I should count the 
passengers.** It was wonderful how ac- 
curate his observation of visual objects 
was, notwithstanding his imperfect eye- 
sight, owing to a habit of attention. — 
That he was much satisfied with the re- 
spect paid to him at Dr. Adams*s is thus 
attested by himself: “I returned last 
night from Oxford, after a fortnight*s 
abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me 
as well as I could expect or wish ; and he 
that contents a sick man, a man whom 
it is impossible to please, has surely done 
his part well.** \Letters to Mrs, Thrale^ 

iL, 372.] 

After his return to London from this 
excursion, I saw him frequently, but have 
few memorandums ; I shall therefore 
here insert some particulars which 1 
collected at various times. * 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire, brother to the learned 
and inp;enious Thomas Astle, Esq., was 
from his early years known ^o Dr. John- 
son, who obligingly advised him as to 
his studies, and recommended to him the 
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following books, of which a list, which he 
has been pleased to communicate, lies 
before me, in Johnson’s own hand- 
writing : — 

Universal History {ancient.) — RoUiiis 
Ancient History— Puffendoff*s Introduction 
to History. — Vertofs History of Knights of 
Malta. — Vertofs Revolution of Portt^al . — 
Vertofs Revolution of Sweden.^^-Carte* s 
Hiitory of England. — Present State of 
Engli^.—Geogri^hical Grammar.— Pn- 

de^ujfs Connexion.— Nelson* s Feasts and Fasts. 
— Duty of Man. — Gentlesnan's Religion . — 
Clarendons History. — Watts* s Improvement of 
the Mind.— Watts's Logic. — Nature Displaced. 
— LewtEs English Grammar. — Blackwell on 
the Classics.-^herlock* s Sermons. — Bumefs 
Life of Hale. — Dupin' s History of the Church, 
—^huckfor^ s' Connexions — Law's Serious Call. 
—Walton's Complete Angler. — Sandys's 
Travels.—Spratt's History^ tHe\Royal Society. 
— England’s Gazetteer.— Goldsmith' s Roman 
History. — Some Commentaries on the Bible. 

It having been mentioned to Dr. John- 
son that a gentleman who had a son whom 
he imagined to have an extreme degree 
of timidity, resolved to send him to a 
public school that he might acquire 
confidence ; “ Sir,” said Johnson, “this 
is a preposterous expedient for removing 
his infirmity ; such a disposition should 
be cultivated in the shade. Placing him 
at a public school is forcing an owl upon 
day.^ 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house 
was much frequented by low company ; 
“Rags, Sir,” said he, “will always 
make their appearance, where they have 
a right to do it.” 

Of the same gentleman’s mode of living, 
he said : “ Sir, the servants, instead of 
doing what they are bid, stand round the 
table in idle clusters, gaping upon the 
guests ; and seem as unfit to attend a 
company, as to steer a man-of-war.” 

A dull country magistrate gave John- 
son a lon^tedious account of his exercis- 
ing his cnmih^l jurisdiction, the result of 
which was living sentenced four con- 
victs to transportation. Johnson, in an 
agony of impatience to get rid of such a 
companion*, exclaimed, “ I heartily wish. 
Sir, that I were a fifth.” 

Johnson was present when a tragedy 
was read, in which there occurred this 
line: 


** Who ruIeso*cr freemen should himself be free/' 

The company having ad.nired it 
much, “1 cannot agree with you,” 
said Johnson. 'Vlt ^night as well be 
said, 

“ * Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.' " 

He was pleased with the kindness of 
Mr. Cator, who was joined with him in 
Mr. Thrale’s important trust, and thus 
describes 'hiili. “There is much good 
ii* his character, and much useful- 
ness in his knowledge.” [Letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, ii., 284.] He found a 
cordial solace at that gentleman’^ seat 
at Beckenham in Kent, which is indeed 
one of the finest places at wluch I ever 
was a guest ; and where I lind ^Aorc 
ttud more a hospitable welcome. * 

John^n seldom encouraged general 
censure of tiny profession ; but he was 
willing to allow a due share of merit to 
the various departments necessary in 
civilized lifA In a splenetic, sarcastical, 
or Jocular fhime of mind, however, he 
would sometimes lilter a pointed saying 
of that nature. One instance has been 
mentioned (p. 217), where he gave a 
sudden satirical stroke to the cftaracter of 
an attorney. The too indiscriminate ad^ 
mission to that employment, which 
requires both abilities and integrity, has 
given rise to injurious reflections, which 
are totally inapplicable to many very re- 
spectable men who exercise it with repu- 
tation and honour. 

Johnson having arguecKbr some time 
with a pertinacious gentleman : his oppor 
nent, who had talked in a very puzzling 
manner, happened to say, “ 1 don^ 
understand you. Sir ; ” upon which John- 
soft observed, “Sir, 1 have found you 
an argument ; but 1 am not obliged to 
find you an understanding.” 

Talking to me of Kerry Walpole (as 
Horace late Bari or Orford was often 
called), Johnson allowed that he got^ to- 
gether a great many curious little things 
and told them in an degant manner. 
Mr. Walpole thought Johnson a more 
amiable character after readuig- his 

Letters to Mrs. Thrale butnever was 
one of the true admirers of that great 
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man.^ We may suppose a prejudice 
conceived, if he ever heard Johnson’s 
account ^o Sir George Staunton, that 
when he made the speeches in Parliament 
for the '*Gentlen^n^ Magazine,** “He 
always took ca^e to put Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in the throng, and to say everything 
he could against the electorate of Hand- 
over.** The celebrated “ iltroic Epistle,** 
in which Johnson is satirically introduced, 
has been ascribed both to Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Mason. One* dsfy at Mr. 
Courtenay*s, when a gentleman |x- 
pressed his opinion that there was more 
energy in that poem than could be ex- 
pected from Mr. Walpole ; Mr. Warton, 
the late Laureate, observed, “It may 
have been written by Walpole, and 
bufkranAi by Mason. *’ ^ 

Hb disapproved of Lord Hailes, for 
having modernised the language of the 
ever-memorable John Halof of Eton, in 
an edition which his Lordship published 
of that writer’s works. “An author’s 
language. Sir,” said he, **4 a character- 
istical part of his composition, and is also 
charactoristical of age in whicR he 
writes. Besides, Sir, when the language 
is changed we are not sure that the sense 
is the saftie. No, Sir : 1 am sorry Lord 
Hailes jias done this.” 

Here it may be observed, that his 
frequent use of the expression, No, Sir, 
was not always to intimate contradiction ; 
for he would say so when he was about to 
enforce an aiFirmative proposition which 
had not been denied, as in the instance 
last mentionedi 1 used to consider it as 
a kind of flag of defiance : as if he had 
said, “Any argument you may offer 
against this, is not just. No, Sir, it is 
not.” It was like Falstaff’s “I deny 
your major.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said ..lat 
he took the altitude of a man’s taste by 
his stories and his wit, and of his under- 
standing by the^emarj^s which he re- 
peated ; being always sure that he must 

1 In his Posthumous Works, he has spoken of 
Johnson in thetimost contemptuous manner! 
Maione. See Memoirs of the Reign of George 
the Third, iv. 397. 

S It is now t<8oi) known that the Heroic 
was written by Mason. Malone. 


be a weak man, who quotes common 
things with an emphasis as if they were 
oracles ; — Johnson agreed with him ; and 
Sir Joshua having aHo observed that 
thf real character of a man was found out 
by his amusements, — ^Johnson added, 

** Yes, Sir ; no man is a hypocrite in his 
pleasures.” 

I have mentioned Johnson’s general 
aversidh to pun. He once, however, 
endured one of mine. — When we were 
talking of a numerous company in which 
he had distinguished himself highly, 1 
said, “ Sir, you were a CoD surrounded 
by smelts. Is not this enough for you? 
at a time too when you were not fishing 
for a compliment ? ” He laughed at this 
with a complacent approbation. Old 
Mr. Sheridan observed, upon my men- 
tioning it to him, “ He liked your com- 
pliment so well, he was willing to take 
it with pun sauce.** For my own part, 

I think no innocent species of wit or 
pleasantly should be suppressed: and 
that a good pun may be admitted among 
the smaller excellences of lively con- 
versation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris 
Oratoribus, he might have given us an 
admirable work. When the Duke of 
Bedford attacked the Ministry as vehe- 
mently as he could, for having taken 
upon them to extend the time for the im- 
portation of com,’ Lord Chatham, in his 
first speech in the House of Lords, 
boldly avowed himself to be an adviser 
of that measure. “ My colleagues,” said 
he, “ as I was confined by indisposition, 
did me the signal honour of coming to 
the bed-side of a sick man, to ask his 
opinion. But, had they not thus con- 
descended, I should have taken up my 
bed and walked, in order to have delivered 
that opinion at the Council-Board.” Mr. 
Langton, who was present,^ mentioned 
this to Johnson, who observed : “ Now, 
Sir, we see that he took* these words as 
• 

3 A mistake. The Ministry was attacked for 
prohibiting, without an order of Parliament, the 
export of corn before the price had been reached 
at which exportation ceased to be lawful. It was 
on this occasion that Chatham made his first 
speech in the House of Lords, difendine his bold 
stretch of the^ prerogative against Mansfield. 
Mahon's HisU'of Rngl; v., 166 and 169. 
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he found them ; withoiiir considering, 
that though the expression in Scripture, 
take up thy bed and walk, strictly suited 
the instance of t]^e sick man restored to 
health and strength, who would of course 
be supposed to carry his bed with him, 
it could not be proper in the case of a 
man who was lying in a state of feeble- 
ness, and who certainly would not add 
to the difficulty of moving at all,<>^hat of 
cartying his bed.*' 

When I pointed out to him in the 
ne’Wspaper one of Mr. Grattan's animated 
and glowing speeches in favour of the 
freedom of Ireland, in which this ex- 
pression occurred (I know not if accu- 
rately taken): “We will persevere, till 
there is not one link of the English chain 
left to clank upon the rags of the mean- 
est beggar in Ireland ; — “ Nay, Sir,” 
said Johnson, “don’t you perceive that 
one link cannot clank ? ’’ 

Mrs. Thrale has published {Anecdotes, 
p. 43), as Johnson’s, a kind of parody or 
counterpart of a line poetical passage in 
one of Mr. Burke’s speeches on Ameri- 
can Taxation. It is vigorously but some* 
what coarsely executed ; and I am in- 
clined to suppose, is not quite correctly 
exhibited. I hope he did not use the 
words “ vile agents'^ for the Americans 
in the House of Parliament ; and if he 
did so in an extempore effusion, I 
wish the lady had not committed it to 
writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly shewed Johnson 
the greatest respect ; and when Mr. 
Townshend, now Lord Sydney, at a 
period when he was conspicuous in op- 
position, threw out some reflection in 
Parliament upon the grant of a pension 
to a man of such political principles 
as Johnson ; Mr. Burke, though then of I 
the same party with Mr. Townshend, j 
stood warmly forth in defence of his 
friend, to \#hom, he justly observed, the 

ension was g^nted solely on account of 

is eminent literary merit. ^ I am well 
assured, that Mr. Townshend's attack 

^ It appear^from the Cavendish Debates, i., 
Si^t and trom Pari. Hist., xvii., 1054, that to 
neither of Townshend’s attacks on Johnson, in 
y7o or in 177^ did Burke make any answer. 
Fitzherbert wanhe defender on the first occasion, 
Fox on the second. Dr. Hill. ‘ 


upon Johnson was the occasion of his 
“hitching in a rhyme;” for, that in 
the original copy of Goldsmith’stcharacter 
of Mr. Burke, in his “ Retaliation,” 
another person’s o n^e stood in the 
couplet where Mr. Townshend is now 
introduced : 

“ Though fraught with all learning kept straining 
his threat, 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him 
a vote.” 

It may be worth remarking, among the 
niinutia of my collectioi^. that Johnson 
was once drawn to serve in the militia, 
the Trained Bands of the City of Lon Ion, 
and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum 
in Fleet Street, was his Colonel. It may 
be believed he did not serve irf- persqp ; 
b^t the idea, with all its circumstatices, 
is certainly laughable. He upon that 
occasion ^provided himself with a musket, 
and with a sword and belt, which I have 
seen hanging in his closet. 

He was vqry constant to those whom 
he once employed, if they gave him no 
reas'in to be displjased. — When some- 
body talked of being imposed on in the 
purchase of tea and sugar, and such 
articles: “That will not be tLe case,” 
said he, “ if you go to a stately shop, as I 
always do. In such a shop it‘ is not 
worth their while to take a petty 
advantage.” 

An author of most anxious and restless 
vanity being mentioned, “Sir,” said he, 
“there is not a young sapling upon 
Parnassus more severely l^S^wn about by 
every wind of criticism than that poor 
fellow.” 

The difference, he observed, between a 
well-bred and an ill-bred man is this: 
“ Ojie immediately attracts your liking, 
the other your aversion. You love the 
one till you find reason to hate him ; you 
hate the other till you find reason to love 
him.” ^ (/ 

The wife of Sne of his acquaintance 
had fraudulently made a purse for herself 
out of her husband’s fortune. Feeling a 
proper compunction in h^ last moments 
she confessed how much she had secreted ; 
but before she could tell ^where it was 
placed, she was seized witli a convulsive 
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fit and expired. Her husband said he 
was more hurt by her want of confidence 
in him, than by the loss of his money. 

I told him,’’ said Johnson, “that he 
should console himse^: for perhaps the 
money might be found, and he was sure 
that his wifi wHs gone,'' 

A foppish physician once reminded 
Johnson of his having befyi in company 
with him on a former occasion : “ I do 
not remember it. Sir.” The physician 
still insisted ; adding thqj Ks that day 
wore so fine a coat that it must have 
attracted his ^ notice. “Sir,” stid 
Johnson, “ had you been dipt in Pactolus, 
I si'«)uld not have noticed you.” 

He seemed to take a pleasure in 
speaking in his own style : for when he 
hs^ carelessly missed it, he would repeat 
the thought translated into it. Talking 
of the Comedy of “The Rehearsal,” he 
said, “ It has not wit enough ^ keep it 
sweet.” This was easy he therefore 
caught himself, and pronounced a more 
round sentence : “It ha^ not vitality 
enough to preserve it from putrefaction.” 

He censured a waiter of entertaining 
travels for assuming a feigned character, 
saying (in his sense of the word) “ He 
carries <#ut one lie ; we know not how 
many he brings back.” At another time, 
talking* of the same person, he observed : 
“ Sir, your assent to a man whom you 
have never known to falsify, is a debt : 
but after you have known a man to falsify, 
your assent to him then is a favour.” 

Though he had no taste for painting, 
he admired iQ^ch the manner in which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds treated of his art, 
in his “ Discourses to the Royal 
Academy.” He observed one day of a 
passage in them, “ I think I might as 
well have said this myself: ” and once 
when Mr. Langton was sitting by nim, 
he read one of them very eagerly, and 
expressed himself thus: “Very well. 
Master Reynold#; veiy well, indeed. 
But it will not be understood.” 

When I observed to him that painting 
was so far inferior to poetry, that the 
story or event emblem which it com- 
municates must be previously known, 
and mentioned as a natural and laughable 
instance of *this, that a little Miss on 


seeing a pictifre of Justice with the scales, 
had exclaimed to me, ” See, there’s a 
woman selling sweetmeats ; ” he said, 
“ Painting, Sir, can illustrate, but cannot 
inform.” 

%*^o man was more ready to make an . 
apology when he had censured unjustly, 
than Johnson. When a proof-sheet of 
one of his works was brought to him, he 
found afault with the mode in which a 
part of it was arranged, refused to read 
it, and in a passion desired that the 
compositor^ might be sent lo him. The 
compositor was Mr. Manning, a decent, 
sensible man, who had composed about 
one-half of his Dictionary, when in 
Mr. Strahan’s printing-house ; and a great 
part of his “ Lives of the Poets,” when 
in that of Mr. Nichols ; and who (in 
his seventy-seventh year) when in Mr. 
Baldwin’s printing-house, composed a 
part of the first edition of this work 
concerning him. By producing the 
manuscript, he at once satisfied Dr. 
Johnson that he was not to blame. Upon 
which Johnson candidly and earnestly 
said to him, “ Mr. Compositor, I ask 
your pardon ; Mr. Compositor, I ask your 
pardon, again and again.” 

His generous humanity to the miser- 
able was almost beyond example. The 
following instance is well attested : 
Coming home late one night, he found a 
poor woman lying in the street, so much 
exhausted that she could not walk ; he 
took her upon his back, and carried her 
to his house, where he discovered that 
she was one of those wretched females 
who had fallen into the lowest state of 
vice, poverty, and disease. Instead of 
harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken 
care of with all tenderness for a long 
time, at a considerable expense, till she 
was restored to health, and endeavoured 
to put her into a virtuous way of living.® 

He thought Mr. Caleb •Whitefoord 
• 

1 Compositor in the Printing-house means, the 
person who adjusts the ty^es in the order in which 
they are to stand for printing ; and arranges what 
is called the form, from which impression is 
taken. B. 

3 The circumstance therefore alluded to in Mr. 
Courtenay's of him is strictly 

tree. My informer was Mrs. Desmoulins, who 
lived many yeafs in Dr. Johnson’s house. B. 
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singularly happy in hitting oh the signature 
of Paj^rius Cursor^ to his ingenious and 
diverting cross-readings of the news- 
papers ; it being a real name of an 
ancient Roman, and clearly expressive 
‘ of the thing done in this lively conceit.^ 
He once in his life was known to have 
uttered what is called a bull: Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when they were riding together 
in Devonshire, complained that h# had a 
very bad horse, for that even when going 
downhill he moved slowly step by step. 
“ Ay/* said Johnson, “ and when he goes 
uphill, he stands stillP 

He had a great aversion to gesticulat- 
ing in company. He called once to 
a gentleman who offended him in that 
point, “ Don’t attitudinised And when 
another gentleman thought he was giving 
additional force to what he uttered, by 
expressive movements of his hands, 
Johnson fairly seized them, and held 
them down. 

An author of considerable eminence 
having engrossed a good share of the 
conversation in the company of Johnson, 
and having said nothing but what was 
trifling and insignificant ; Johnson when 
he was gone, observed to us : ** It is 
wonderful what a difference there some- 
times is between a man’s powers of 
writing and of talking. ♦*** writes with 
reat spirit, but is a poor talker ; had he 
eld his tongue, we might have supposed 
him to have been restrained by modesty ; 
but he has spoken a great deal to-day; 
and you have heard what stuff it was.” 

A gentleman having said that a congi 
dilire has not, perhaps, the force of a 
command, but may be considered only as 
a strong recommendation ; — ** Sir,” re- 
plied Johnson, who overheard him, “it 
is such a recommendation, as if I should 
throw you out of a two pair of stairs win- 
dow, and recommend to you to fall 
soft.’** 

1 He followed Hiis Crose-Readingt by a still 
more witty paper on the Errors the Press. 
These two laughable essays are preserved in 
Tfu Foundling Hos^tal for Wit. Croker. 

* This has been printed in other publications, 
to the ground ^ But Johnson himself gave 
IM the true^ eapression which he had usra as 
above ;nieaning that the recomniendation left as 
little choice in the one case os the other. B. 


Mr. Steevens, who passed many a 
social hour with him during their long ac- 
quaintance, which commenced when they 
l^th lived in the Temple, has preserved 
a good number of ipar^culars concerning 
him, most of which are to^be found in the 
department of Apophthegm^, &c., in the 
CJpllection of Johnson’s Works.® But he 
has been pleac ed to favour me with the 
following, which are original : 

“ One eveflingt previous to the trial of Baretti, 
a consultation of his friends was held at the 
hdlise of Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. Among others present 
were Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson, who differed 
in sentiments concerning the tendency ofCome 
part of the defence the prisoner was to make. 
When the meeting was over, Mr.^ Steevens 
observed, that the question between bim and his 
friend had been agitated with rather too natch 
warmth. ' It may be so. Sir,' replied the 
Doctor, * for Burke and I should have been of one 
opinion, ifi^e had had no audience.’ ” 

**Dr. Johnsfn once assumed a character in 
which pMerhaps even Mr. Boswell never saw him. 
His curiosity havine been excited by the praises 
bestowed on the celebrated Torr6’s fireworks at 
Marylebone GAdens, he desired Mr. Steevens to 
accompany him thither. The evening had proved 
shovfl^ry ; and soon aftw the few people present 
were assembled, public notice was given, that the 
conductors to the wheels, suns, stars, &c., were so 
thoroughly water-soakedi that it was impossible 
any part of the exhibition should^ be made. 
* This is a mere excuse,’ says the Doctor, ' to 
save their crackers for a more profitable Company. 
Let us both hold up our sticks, and threaten to 
break those coloured lamps that surround the 
orchestra, and we shall soon have our wishes 
gratified. The core of the fireworks cannot be 
injured ; let the different pieces be touched in 
their respective centres, and they will do their 
offices as well as ever.’ — Some young men who 
overheard him, immediately ^^gan the vio- 
lence he had recommended, andan attempt was 
speedily made to fire some of the wheels which 
appeared to have received the smallest damage ; 
but to little purpose were they lighted, for most of 
them completely failed. — The author of ‘The 
Rambler,’ nowever, may be considered on this 
occa^on, as the ringleader of a successful riot, 
though not as a skilful pyrotechnist.” 

“ It has been suppos^ that Dr. Johnson, so far 
as fashion was concerned, was careless of his ap- 
pearance in public. Biit ^s is not altogether 
true, as the following sligh^nstance may shew : 
—Goldsmith’s last comedy was to be represented 
during some court-mouming ; and Mr. Steevens 
appointed to call on Dr. Johnson, and carry him 
to the tavern where he was to dine with others of 


* This refers to Hawkins’ edition in 15 vols. 8vo. 
Lond., 1787-0. The Apophthegms are reprinted 
in Napier’s 
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the poet's friends. The Doctor was ready 
dressra, but in coloured clothes : yet being told 
that he wo^ld find every^ one else in blaclc, re- 
ceived the intelligence with a profusion of than^, 
hastened to change his attire, all the while 
repeating his gratitude fo9 the information that 
had saved him from an appearance so improper 
in the front rcs^ di a front box. ' 1 would not/ 
added he, 'for ten pounds have seemed so 
retrograde to any general observance.' " ^ 

*' He would sometimes found h^ dislikes on very 
slender circumstances. Happening one day to 
mention Mr. Flexman, a Dissenting Minister, 
with some compliment to his exact memory in 
chronological matters ; the Do^r replied, ' Let 
me hear no more of him, Sir. That is the fellow 
who made the index to my " Rambler^" andftet 
down the name di Milton thus :~Milton, Mr. 
John.' " 

Mr. Steevens adds this testimony : 

"It is unfortunate, however, for Johnson, that 
his^iarticularities and frailties can be more^ dis- 
tinctly traced than his good and amiable exertions. 
Could the many bounties he studiously con<%afld, 
the many acts of humanity he performed in pri- 
vate, be displayed with equal circumstantiality, 
his defects would be so far lost in the blaze 
of his virtues, that the latter only would be re- 
garded." 

Though from my very high admiration 
of Johnson, I have vK>ndered that h^was 
not courted by all the great and all the 
eminent persons of his time, it ought fairly 
to be considered that no man of humble 
birth, who lived entirely by literature, in 
short no author by profession, ever rose 
in this country into that personal notice 
which he did. In the course of this work 
a numerous variety of names has been 
mentioned, to which many might be added. 
I cannot omit Lord and Lady Toucan, at 
whose house ^ often enjoyed all that an 
elegant table and the best company can 
contribute to happiness ; he found hospi- 
tality united with extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, and embellished with charms of 
which no man could be insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 22 , 1 dined with him 
at The Literary Club, the last time 
of his being in ^at respectable society. 
Tlie other menmers ]»resent were the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Lord 
Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Ma- 
lone. He' looked ill ; but had such a 
manly fortituc^, that he did not trouble 
the company with melancholy complaints, 
lliey all shewed evident marks of kind 
concern about him, with which he was 


much pleased, and he exerted himself to 
be as entertaining as his indisposition 
allowed him. 

The anxiety of his fiends to preserve 
soacstimable a life, as long as human 
means might be supposed to have influ- 
ence, made them plan for him a retreat 
from the severity of a British winter to 
the mild climate of Italy. This scheme 
was at^ast brought to a serious resolujtion 
at General Paoli's, where I had often 
talked of it. One essential matter, how- 
ever, I understood was necessary to be 
previously settled, which was obtaining 
such an addition to his income as would 
be sufficient to enable him to defray the 
expense in a manner becoming the first 
literary character of a great nation, and, 
independent of all his other merits, the 
author of The Dictionary of the 
English Language. The person to whom 
I above all others thought I should apply 
to negotiate this business, was the Lord 
Chancellor, because I knew that he highly 
valued Johnson, and that Johnson highly 
valued his Lordship ; so that it was no de- 
gradation of my illustrious friend to solicit 
for him the favour of such a man. I 
have mentioned what Johnson said of him 
to me when he was at the bar ; and after 
his Lordship was advanced to the seals, 
he said of him, “ I would prepare myself 
for no man in England but Lord Thurlow. 
When 1 am to meet with him, 1 should 
wish to know a day before.” How he 
would have prepared himself, I cannot 
conjecture. Would he have selected 
certain topics, and considered them in 
every view, so as to be in readiness 
to argue them at all points ? and what 
may we suppose those topics to have 
been ? I once started the curious inquiry 
to the great man who was the subject of 
this compliment : he smiled, but did not 
pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who perfectly coiiftided in opinion 
I with me ; and I therefore,*though person- 
I ally very little known to his Lordship, 
wrote to him,^ stating the c^ise, and re- 

I 1 It is strange that Sir John Hawkins should 
have related that the application was made by Sir 
Joshua Reynohls, when he could so easily have 
been informed of the truth by inquiring of Sir 
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questing his good ofTiccs foV Dr. Johnson. 
I mentioned that 1 was obliged to set out 
for Scotland early in the following week, 
so that if his Lqpdship should have any 
commands for me as to this pious nego- 
tiation, he would be pleased to send them 
before that time ; otherwise Sir Joshua 
Reynolds would give all attention to it. 

This application was made not only 
without any suggestion on the ^art of 
Johnson himself, but was utterly unknown 
to him, nor had he the smallest suspicion 
of it. Any insinuations, therefore, which 
since his death have been thrown out, as 
if he had stooped to ask what was super- 
fluous, are without any foundation. But, 
had he asked it, it would not have been 
superfluous ; for though the money he 
had saved proved to be more than 
his friends imagined, or than I believe he 
himself, in his carelessness concerning 
worldly matters knew it to be, had he 
travelled upon the Continent an aug- 
mentation of his income would by no 
means have been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23, I visited him 
in the morning, after having been present 
at the shocking sight of fifteen men exe- 
cuted before Newgate. I said to him, I 
was sure that human life was not 
machinery, that is to say, a chain of 
fatality planned and directed by the Su- 
preme Being, as it had in it so much 
wickedness and misery, so many instances 
of both, as that by which my mind was 
now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better 
than it is in these respects, though less 
noble, as not being a system of moral 
government. He agreed with me now, 
as he always did, upon the great question 
of the liberty of the human will, which 
has been in all ages perplexed with so 
much sophistry : But, Sir, as to the 
doctrine of Necessity, no man believes it. 
If a man should give me arguments that 
I do not see, thf>ugh I could not answer 
them, should I^elieve that I do not see ? ” 
It will be observed, that Johnson at all 
times made the just distinction between 
doctrines contrary to reason, and doctrines 
ahcfvt reason.. 

Joshua. Sir J ofin’a carelessness to ascertain facts 
IS very remarkable. D. 


Talking of the religious discipline 
proper for unhappy convicts, he said : 
“ Sir, one of our regular clergy will 
probably not impress their minds suffi- 
ciently: they shaild^be attended by a 
Methodist preacher ; ^ or a Popish priest.” 
Let me however observ^, fn justice to 
^e Reverend Mr. Vilette, who has been 
Urdinary of JMewgate for no less than 
eighteen years, in the course of which he 
has attended many hundreds of wretched 
criminals, • that his earnest and humane 
exhortations nave been very effectual. 
lAs extraordinary diligence is highly 
praiseworthy, and merits a distinguished 

reward. 2 

On Thursday, June 24, I dined with 
him at Mr. Dilly’s, where were the Rev. 
Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, masted of 'l^n- 
bpdge School, Mr. Smith, Vierfr of 
Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, 
author di v^fious literary performances, 
and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. At my desire 
old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as I was 
earnest to hsy^e Johnson and him brought 
together again by chance, that a re- 
conciliation mighu be effected. Mr. 
Sheridan happened to come early, and 
having learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be 
there, went away ; so I foifnd, with 
sincere regret, that my friendly intentions 
were hopeless. I recollect nothing that 
passed this day, except Johnson’s 
quickness, who, when Dr. Beattie ob- 
served, as something remarkable which 
had happened to him, that he had chanced 
to see both No. i, and No. 1000, of the 
hackney-coaches, the first^nd the last ; 
“Why, Sir,” said Johnson, “there is an 
equal chance for one’s seeing those two 
I numbers as any other two.” He was 
clearly right ; yet the seeing of the two 
extremes, each of which is in some degree 
more conspicuous than the rest, could 

^A friend of mine happened to be passing by a 
field conf^egation in the environs of London, 
when a Methodist pceacher^uoted this passage 
with triumph. B. 

2 I trust that The City of London, now 
happily in unison with The Court, will have the 
justice and generosity to obtain preferment for 
this reverend gentleman, now a Worthy old servant 
of that magnificent Corporation. B. This wish 
was^ not gratified. Mr. Vilette died in 1799, 
having been for nearly thirty years chaplain of 
Newgate. Croker. 
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not but strike one in a stt^nger manner 
than the sight of any other two numbers. — 
Though I have neglected to preserve his 
conversatibn, it was perhaps at this 
interview that Dr. Knox formed the 
notion of it whiclo he* has exhibited in 
his “ Winter ^vpnings.” 

On Friday, June 25, I dined with him 
at General Paoli’s, where he says in or? 
of his letters to Mrs. Thrale*, “ I love to 
dine.” There was a variety of dishes 
much to his taste, of all which he seemed 
to me to eat so much, thatdl ^as afraid 
he might be hurt by it ; and I whisper^ 
to the General <iny fear, and begged he 
might not press him. “Alas!” said 
the Seneral, “ see how very ill he looks ; 
he can live but a very short time. Would 
you refu^ any slight gratifications to a 
mah pnder sentence of death ? There is 
a humane custom in Italy, by whiUi 
persons in that melancholy situation arc 
indulged with having whatever they like 
best to eat and drink, even with expen- 
sive delicacies.” ^ 

1 showed him some verses»on Lichfield 
by Miss Seward, which I had that day 
received from her, aii 4 had the pleafure 
to hear him approve of them. He con- 
firmed tp me the truth of a high 
compliment which I had been told he had 
paid to • that lady, when she mentioned 
to him “The Colombiadc,” an epic 
poem, by Madame du Boccage : — 
“ Madam, there is not any thing equal to 
your description of the sea round the 
North Pole, in your ode on the death of 
Captain Cook.” 

On Sundayf June 27, I found him 
rather better. I mentioned to him a 
young man who was going to Jamaica 
with his wife and children, in expectation 
of being provided for by two of her 
brothers settled in that island, 01^ a 
clergyman, and the other a physician. 
Johnson: “It is a wild scheme, Sir, 
unless he has a positive and deliberate 
invitation. Therf was ja poor girl, who 
used to com® about me, who had a cousin 
in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, 
expressed a wish she should come out to 

1 See Lockhart’s ^ Scott, x., 178, for a 
very similar scene at a dinner given to Sir Walter 
at Rome by the«Duchcss Torlonia. 


that island, j^nd expatiated on the 
comforts and happiness of her situation. 
The poor girl went out : her cousin was 
much surprised, and asked her how she 
could think of coming. * Because,’ said 
shey you invited me.’ — * Not I,* answered 
the cousin. The letter was then produced. 
*I see it is true,’ said she, ‘that I did 
invite you: but I did not think you 
would come.’ They lodged her in an 
out-hou?e, where she passed her time 
miserably ; and as soon as she had an 
opportunity she returned to England. 
Always tell this, when you hear of people 
going abroad to relations, upon a notion 
of being well received. In the case 
which you mention, it is probable the 
clergyman spends all he gets, and the 
physician does not know how much he is 
to get.” 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, with General Paoli, Lord 
Eliot (formerly Mr. Eliot of Port Eliot), 
Dr. Beattie, and some other company. 
Talking of Lord Chesterfield John- 
son : “ His manner was exquisitely 

elegant, and he had more knowledge 
than I expected,” Boswell: “Did 
you find. Sir, his conversation to be of 
a superior style ? ” Johnson : “ Sir, in 
the conversation which I had with 
him I had the best right to superiority, 
for it was upon philology and 
literature.” Lord Eliot, who had 
travelled at the same time with Mr. 
Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s natural 
son, justly observed, that it was strange 
that a man who shewed he had so much 
affection for his son as Lord Chesterfield 
did, by writing so many long and anxious 
letters to him, almost all of them when 
he was Secretary of State, which 
certainly was a proof of great goodness 
of disposition, should endeavour to make 
his son a rascal. His lordship told us 
that Foote had intended to b^ng on the 
stage a father who had thus tutored his 
son, and to shew the son An honest man 
to every one else, but •practising his 
father’s maxims upon him, and cheating 
him. Johnson: “I am nuich pleased 
with this design ; but I think there was 
no occasion to make the son honest at all. 
No ; he should be a consuidmate rogue : 
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the contrast between honesty and knaveiy the money, the ]^ict\ues, and the 
would be the stronger. It ^houjd be con- curiosities woiud remain in the country ; 
trived so that the father slmuld be the whereas if they were sold into another 
onlysuffererby the son’s villainy, and thus kingdom, the nation would imleed get 
there would be poetical justice.” some money, but would lose the pictures 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. and curiosities, which it would be 
‘Walter Harte. “I know,” said He, desirable we should Have, for improve- 
** Harte was your Lordship’s tutor, and ment in taste and natural hiaitor^. The 
he was also tutor to the Peterborough ojdy question was, as the nation was 
family. Pray, my Lord, do you recollect much in w^t of money, whether it 
any particulars that he told you of Lord would not be better to take a large price 
Peterborough ? He is a favourite of from a foreign State ? ” ^ 
mme, and is not enough known ; his He entereej^upon a curious discussion 
dharacter has been only ventilated in of the difference between intuition and 
party pamphlets.” Lord Eliot said, if sagacity; one being ii^mediate in its 
Dr. Johnson would be so good as to ask effect, the other requiring a circuitous 
him any questions, he would tell what he process ; one he observed was the of 
could recollect. Accordingly some things the mind, the other the nose of the mind, 
were mentioned. ** But,” said his Lord- A young gentleman [Richard Burke] 
ship, the best account of Lord Peter- present took up the argumeilL agay^ist 
borough that 1 have happened to meet hjp, and maintained that no man«ever 
with, IS in * Captain Carleton’s Memoirs.’ thinks of the nose of the mind^ not ad- 
Carlcton was descended of an ancestor verting tliat,^though that figurative sense 
who had distinguished himself at the seems strange to us as very unusual, it 
siege of Derry.* He was an officer ; is truly not more forced than Hamlet’s 
and, what was rare at that time, had “ In my mir^s eye^ Horatio.” He per- 
some knowledge of engineering.” John- sisted much too long, and appeared to 
son said, he had never heard of the book. Johnson as putting nimself forward as 
Lord Eliot had it at Port Eliot ; but, his antagonist with too much presump- 
after a good deal of inquiiy, procured a tion : upon which he called to him in a 
copy in London, and sent it to Johnson, loud tone, “ What is it you are cantending 
who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he for, if you be contending ? ” — And after- 
was going to bed when it came, but was wards imagining that the gentleman 
so much pleased with it, that he sat up retorted upon him with a kind of smart 
till he had read it through, and found in drollery, he said, “ Mr. [Burke], it does 
it such an air of truth that he could not not become you to talk so to me. Be- 
doubt of its authenticity ; adding, with a sides, ridicule is not your talent ; you have 
smile (in allusion to Lord Eliot’s having there neither intuition nor sagacity.”— 
recently been raised to the peerage), “ I The gentleman protested that he had 
did not think a young Lord could have intended no improper freedom, but had 
mentioned to me a book in the English the greatest respect for Dr. Johnson, 
history that was not known to me.” After a short pause, during which we 

An addition to our company came were somewhat uneasy.— Johnson : 

after we went up to the drawing-room : “ Qive me your hand. Sir. You were 
Dr. Johnson seemed to rise in spirits as too tedious, and I was too short.” Mr. 
his audience increased. He said: ** He [Burke]: ** Sir, 1 am honoured by your 
wi^ed Lo^d Orford’s pictures, and Sir , The Houghton Collecdon was sold in 1779 
Ashton Levee s Museum, might be by the third Earl at Orfoid to the Empress of 
purchased by« the public, because both Russia for P- Cunninghamt in a note 

to Walpole’s Letters^ vii., aay. The Museum 
1 An anachronism. Carleton himself served in (valued at Ls3,ooo) was sold in 1784 by private 
the navy foe many years before the siege of lottery to a Mr. Parldnso^ who removed it to 
Derry* Croker. Sir Widter Scott published an Albion Place, Blackfriars Bridge, where it was 
edition of the Memoirs in x8o8. For their for many 3rears open as an exhibition. The 
probable authophip see Mr. Stebbing’s Peter- contents were eventually sold separately by 
53-6 (Macmillan’s Men of Action"), j auction. Croker. 
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attention in any way.”j» . Johnson : 
** Come, Sir, let’s have no more of it. 
We offended one another by our conten- 
tion ; let^s not offend the company by 
our compliments.” 

He now said, **^^wishedmuch to go 
to Italy, and t^t he dreaded passing the 
winter in Eifgland.” I said nothing : but 
enjoyed a secret satisfaction in thinki^ 
that I had taken the i^ost effectual 
measures to make such a scheme prac- 
ticable. 

On Monday, June 28, Ilj^dthe honour 
to receive from the Lord Chancellor die 
following letter#: 

"to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

"Sir, 

" I SHOULD have answered your letter imme- 
diately ; iC (being much engaged when 1 received 
it) J had^ i4>t put it in my pocket, and forgot to 
openat till this morning. 

" 1 am much obliged to you for the suggestion ; 
and I will adopt and press it as far as I can. ^ The 
best argument, 1 am sure, and ^ hope it is not 
likely to fail, is Dr. Johnson's merit. — But it will 
be necessary, if I should be so unfortunate as to 
miss seeing you, to converse with Sir Joshua on 
the sum it will m proper to ask;«-in snort, ujpon 
the means of setting him out. It would be a reflec- 
tion on us all, if such a man should per|^ for 
want of the means to talA care of his healto. 

" Yours, &c. 

"Thurlow.” 

This Jetter gave me a very high satis- 
faction ; I next day went and shewed it 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with it. He thought 
that 1 should now communicate the ne- 
gotiation to Dr. Johnson, who might 
afterwards complain if the attention with 
which he had-.ibeen honoured should be 
too long concealed from him. 1 intended 
to set out for Scotland next morning ; 
but Sir Joshua cordially insisted that I 
should stay another day, that Johnson 
and I might dine with him, that we ^iree 
might talk of his Italian tour, and, as Sir 
Joshua expressed himself, “have it all 
out.” I hastened to Johnson, and was 
told by him that te wa%rathcr better to- 
day. Boswell : “ I am very anxious 
about you, Sir, and particularly that )rou 
should go to Italy for the winter, which 
I believe is yo«r own wish.” Johnson ! 
“It is, Sir.” Boswell: “You have 
no objection, I presume, but the money 


it would reimire.” Johnson : “Why 
no, Sir.” — U^on which I gave him a 
particular account of what had been done, 
and read to him the Lord Chancellor’s 
letter. He listened with much attention : 
the,p warmly said, “ This is taking pro- 
digious pains about a man.” — “O, Sir,” » 
said I with most sincere affection, “your 
friends would do everything for you.” 
He paused, — grew more and more agi- 
tated, -»-till tears started into his eyes, and 
he exclaimed with fervent emotion, " God 
bless you all.” I was so affected that I 
also shed tears. — After a short silence, he 
renewed and extended his grateful bene- 
diction, “God bless you all, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.” We both remained 
for some time unable to speak. — He rose 
suddenly and quitted the room, quite 
melted in tenderness. He stayed but a 
short time, till he had recovered his 
firmness ; soon after he returned I left 
him, having first engaged him to dine at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s next day. — I never 
was again under that roof which I had so 
long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly 
confidential dinner with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds took place, no other company 
being present. Had I known that this 
was the last time that I should enjoy m 
this world the conversation of a friend 
whom I so much respected, and from 
whom I derived so much instruction and 
entertainment, I should have been deeply 
affected. When I now look back to 
it, I am vexed that a single word should 
have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so san- 
guine in our expectations, that we ex- 
patiated with confidence on the liberal 
provision which we were sure would be 
made for him, conjecturing whether mu- 
nificence would be displayed in one large 
donation, or in an ample increase of his 
pension. He himself catched so much of 
our enthusiasm, as to allow himself to 
suppose it not impossible»that our hopes 
might in one way or other be realised. 
He said that he would rather have his 
pension doubled than a grant of a thou- 
sand pounds ; “For,” said te, “ though 
probably I may not live to receive as 
much as a thousand pounddl a man would 
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have the consciousness that he should 
ass the remainder of his life in splendour 
ow long soever it might be.” ^ Con- 
sidering what a moderate proportion an 
income of six hundred pounds a year bears 
^ to innumerable fortunes in this count# y, 
* it is worthy of remark, that a man so 
truly great should think it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liber- 
ality of friendship he told us, tl^t Dr. 
Brocklesby had upon this occasion 
offered him a hundred a year for his lifc.^ 
A grateful tear started into his eye, as he 
spoke this in a faltering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter 
his imagination with agreeable prospects 
of happiness in Italy. “Nay,” said he, 
“ 1 must not expect much of that ; when 
a man goes to Italy merely to feel how 
he breathes the air, he can enjoy very 
little.” 

Our conversation turned upon living 
in the country, which Johnson, whose 
melancholy mind required the dissipation 
of quick successive variety, had habituated 
himself to consider as a kind of mental 
imprisonment. “Yet, Sir,” said I, * ‘ there 
are many people who are content to live 
in the country.” Johnson : “ Sir, it is 
in the intellectual world as in the physical 
world : we are told by natural philoso- 
phers that a body is at rest in the place 
that is 6t for it ; they who are content 
to live in the country, are fit for the 
country.” 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued 
that a refinement of taste was a disadvan- 
tage, as they who have attained to it must 
be seldomer pleased than those who have 
no nice discrimination, and are therefore 
satished with everything that comes in 
their way. Johnson : “ Nay, Sir ; that 
is a paltry notion. Endeavour to be as 
perfect as you can in every respect.” 

1 accompanied him in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s* coach, to the entry of Bolt 
Court. He asked me whether I would 
not go with hiift to his house ; I declined 
it, from an apprehension that my spirits 
would sink. We bade adieu to each 
other affectionately in the carriage. When 

1 He also pressed Johnson in his last illness to 
remove^ to hisehouse for the more immediate 
convenience of medical advice, broker. 


he had got dovfe upon the foot-pavement 
he called out, “ Fare you well ; ” and 
without looking back, sprung away with 
a kind of pathetic briskness, if f’may use 
that expression, which seemed to indi- 
cate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, and 
impressed me with a forfbq^ling of our 
long, long separation. 

<1 remained one day more in town, to 
have the chaifCc of talking over my ne- 
gotiation with the Lord Chancellor ; but 
the multiplicity of his Lordship’s import- 
ant engagehiefits did not allow of it ; so 
I Dft the management of the business in 
the hands of Sir Joshua RlSlynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had 
the mortification of being informed' by 
Mrs. Thrale, that, “what she supposed 
he never believed,” was true namely, 
that she was actually going to nj^fry 
Signor Piozzi, an Italian music-master. 
\Letters {p Mrs. Thralty ii. 375.] He 
endeavourcd!t=to prevent it ; but in vain. 
If she would publish the whole of the 
correspondence that passed between Dr. 
Johnson and her on the subject, we 
should have a full view of his real senti- 
ments. As it is, oik* judgment must be 
biassed by that characteristic specimen 
which Sir John Hawkins has given us : 
“ Poor Thrale, I thought that either her 
virtue or her vice would have restrained 
her from such a marriage. She is 
now become a subject for her enemies to 
exult over ; and for her friends, if she has 
any left, to forget or pity.” * 

It must be admitted that Johnson de- 
rived a considerable portion of happiness 
from the comforts and dtegances which 
he enjoyed in Mr. Thrale’s family; but 
Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted 
for these to her husband alone, who cer- 
tainly respected him sincerely. Her words 
are,«“ Veneration for his virtue^ reverence 

3 Dr. Johnson's letter to Sir John Hawkins, 
Life^ I>. 570. B. The correspondence may be 
read in Hayward’s Autobiography of Mrs. 
Piozzi^ i., zxo-14. ddter an the abuse showered 
on the unfortunate woman it is pleasant to know 
that the marriage proved a happy one in every 
respect. Piozzi, who was really a well-mannered, 
amiable man, took every care of his wife’s fortune, 
and on their return to Englatd her family and 
friends were soon reconciled to him. He died 
in 1809 at his villa in Wales ; his wife died at 
Clifton in z8az, in her eighty-second year. 




MliS, mJiALE'S AmCDOTE^ 


for his talents^ delight in Ms conversation^ 
and habitual endurance of a yoke my 
husband first put upon me, and of which 
he contenfidly bore his share for sixteen or 
seventeen years^ made me go on so long wWi 
Mr. Johnson; butmthf perpetual confine- 
ment I will gwn to have been terrifying in 
the first years of our friendships and irk- 
some in the last ; nor could 1 pretend 4 o 
support it without helps w^en my coad- 
jutor was no morey {Anecdotes, p. 293.) 
Alas ! how different is this from the de- 
clarations which I have heai 4 Mrs. Thrale 
make in his lifetime, without a single 
murmur again* any peculiarities, or 
against any one circumstance which at- 
tendfd their intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great man 
whose Life I am writing, 1 think it 
neoessary 10 guard my readers against the 
mist&en notion of Dr. Johnson’s cha^ 
acter, which this lady’s “ Aneccjptes” of 
him suggest ; for from the mrery nature 
and form of her book, ** it lends deception 
lighter wings to fly.” 


“Let it be remembered|'’ says an eminent 
critic, t “ that she has conmnsed in a small volume 
all that she could recollQct of Dr. Johnson in 
twenty years, during which period, doubtless, 
some severe things were said by him ; and they 
who read the book in hvo hours, naturally enough 
suppose that his whole conversation was of this 
complexion. But the fact is, I have been often 
in his company, and never once heard him say a 
severe thing to any one ; and many others can 
attest the same. When he did say a severe 
thing, it was generally extorted by ignorance 
pretending^ to knowledge, or by extreme vanity 
or affectation. 

“ Two instances of inaccuracy,” adds he, “ are 
peculiarly worthy of notice : 

“ It is said, ' rUht natural roughness of his 
manner so often mentioned, would, notwith- 
standing the regularity of his notions, burst 
through them all from time to time ; and he once 
hade a very celebrated lady [Hannah More], who 
praised him with too much zeal perhaps, or 
perhaps too strong an emphasis {which alvgiys 
offended him), consider what her flattery was 
worth, before she choked him with it.' {Anec- 
dotes, p. 183.) 

“ Now let the genuine anecdote be contrasted 
with this.— The perso^thus rwresented as being 
hai^hly treated, though a veiy celebrated lady, 
was then just come to London from an obscure 
situation in the country. At Sir Joshua 


1 Who has been pleased to furnish me with his 
remarks. B. The critic was no doubt Malone, 
whose MS. notes on the Anecdotes contain the 
germ of these crificisms. Croker. 


^7 

Reynolds’s one evening, she met Dr. Johnson^ 
She very soon began to pay her court to 
him in the most fiilsomc strain. ' Spare ine, 1 
beseech you, dedr Madam,' was his reply. She 
ssi^laiditon. 'Pray, Ma^m, let us have no 
more of this ; ’ he rejoined. "Kot paying any at- 
tention to these warnings, she continued still her 
eulogy,^ At length, provoked by this indelicate 
and vain obtrusion of compliment, he exclaimed, 

' Dearest lady, consider with yourself what your 
flattery is worth, before you bestow it so freely.' 

“ How different does this story appear, when 
accompanied with all these circumstances which 
really bdong to it, but which Mrs. Thrale either 
did not know, or has suppressed. 

“ She says in another place, ' One gentleman, 
however, who dined at a nobleman's house in his 
company, and that of Mr. Thrale, to whom / 
was obliged for the anecdote, was willing to 
enter the lists in defence of King William's 
character; and having opposed and contradicted 
Johnson Hvo or three times, petulantly enough, 
the master of the house began to feelutieasy, and 
expect disagreeable consequences ; to avoid which 
he said, loud enough for the Doctor to hear,— 
Our friend here has no meaning nota in all this 
except just to relate at club to-morrow ho 7 o he 
teased Johnson at dinner to-day ; this is all to 
do himself \ovLCiyix . — No, upon my word {replied 
the other), / see honour it, whatever you may 
do. — ll^ell. Sir {returned Dr. Johnson, sternly) 
if you do not see the honour / am sure / feel the 
disgrace.* ^ {Ibid. p. 242.) 

“This is all sophisticated. Mr. Thrale was 
not in the company, though he might have related 
the story to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, from whom 
I had the story, was present ; and it was not at 
the hou.se of a nobleman. On the observation 
being made by the^ nmster of the house on a 
gentleman’s contradicting Johnson, that he had 
talked for the honour, &c., the gentleman 
muttered in a low voice, ' I see no honour in it ; ' 
and Dr. Johnson said^ nothing : so all the rest 
(though bien trouvde) is mere garnish.” 

1 have had occasion several times, in 
the course of this work, to point out the 
incorrectness of Mrs. Thrale, as to par- 
ticulars which consisted with my own 
knowledge. • But indeed she has, in flip- 
pant terms enough, expressed her disap- 
probation of that anxious desire of authen- 
ticity which prompts a person who is to 
record conversations, to write them down 
at the moment, p. 44.) Unquestion- 

ably, if they are to be recorded«at all, the 
sooner it is done the bettgr. This lady 
herself says : “ recollect, fiowever, arid 
to repeat the sayings of Dr. Johnson, is 
almost all that can be done by the writers 
of his Life ; as his life, at lettst since my 
acquaintance with him, consist d in little 
else than talking, when he was ipot employed 
in some seriotg piece of workj^ {Ibid,, 
U U 
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p. 23. ) She boasts of her having kept a 
commonplace book ; and we nnd she 
notedj at one time or other, in a very lively 
manner, specimens of the conversation of 
Dr. Johnson, and of those who talked with 
him ; but had she done it recently, tkey 
probably would have been less erroneous ; 
and we should have been relieved from 
those disagreeable doubts of their authen- 
ticity, with which we must now peruse 
them. 

She Says of him: He was the most 
charitable of mortals^ without being what 
we call an active friend. Admirable at 
giving counsel ; no man saw his way so 
clearly ; but he would not stir a finger for 
the assistance of those to whom he was 
willing enough tof give advice'' And 
again on the same page, ** If you wanted 
a slight favour, you must affly to people 
of other dispositions ; for not a step would 
Johnson move to obtain a man a vote in 
a society f to repay a compliment which j 
might be useful or pleasing, to write a 
letter of request, S*c. or to obtain a 
hundrii pounds a year more for a friend 
who perhaps had already two or three. 
No force could urge him to diligence, no 
importunity could conquer his resolution 
to stand still," {Ibid,, p. 51.) 

It is amazing that one who had such 
opportunities of knowing Dr. Johnson, 
should appear so little acquainted with his 
real character. I am sorry this lady does 
not advert that she herself contradicts the 
assertion of his being obstinately defec- 
tive in the petites morales, in the little 
endearing charities of social Hfe, in con- 
ferring smaller favours ; for she says : 
** Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in 
granting literary assistance to others, I 
think ; and innumerable are the prefaces, 
sermons, lectures, and dedications which 
he used to make for people who begged of 
him" (Ibid,, p. 193.) 1 am certain 

that a moH active friend hzs rarelv been 
found in any |£e. This work, which 1 
fondly hope rescue his memory from 
obloquy, contains a thousand instances of 
his TOnevolent exertions in almost every 
wav that can be conceived ; and particu- 
larly in employing his pen with a generous 
readiness foi^tnose to whom its aid'could 
be useful. Indeed his obliging activity in 


doing little offices of kindness, both by 
letters and personal application, was one of 
the most remarkable features in his char- 
acter ; and for the truth of this I Can appeal 
to a number of his respectable friends : Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, 
Mr. Malone, the Bishop of Dromore, Sir 
William Scott, Sir Robert Chambers. — 
And can Mrs.‘^hrale forget the advertise- 
ments which he wrote for her husband at 
the time of his election contest ; the 
epitaphs oh him and her mother ; the 
pl'jyful and even trifling verses, for the 
amusement of her and ker daughters ; 
his corresponding with her children, and 
entering into their minute concerns, w hich 
shews him in the most amiable light ? 

She relates, that Mr. Cholmondeley un- 
expectedly rode up to Mr. Thrace’s 
CtaTiiage, in which Mr. Thrale and she» 
and Dr. Johnson were travelling ; that 
he paid theno all his proper compliments, 
but observing that Dr. Johnson, who 
was reading, did not see him, **tapt him 
gently on the shoulder, * ' Tis Mr, ChoU 
mondelcy says my husband, * Well, 
Sir — and what if it Mr, Cholmondeley V 
says the other, sternly, just lifting his eyes 
a moment from his book, and returning to 
it again with renewed avidity,'" (Ibid,, 
p. 258.) This surely conveys a notion of 
Johnson, as if he had been grossly rude to 
Mr. Cholmondeley,^ a gentleman whom 
he always loved and esteemed. If, 
therefore, there was an absolute necessity 
for mentioning the story at all, it 
might have been thought that her 
tenderness for Dr. Johnson’s character 
would have disposed her to state any 
I thing that could soften it. Why then 
is there a total silence as to what Mr. 
Cholmondeley told her? — that Johnson, 
who had known him from his earliest 
years, having been made sensible of 

1 George James Cholmondeley, Esq. grandson 
of George third Eirl of Cholmondeley, and one 
of the Commissioner of Excise ; a gentleman re- 
acted for his abilities, and elegance of manners. 
0. When I spoke to him a few years before his 
death (in 1831, aged 70) upon this point. I 
found him very sore at beiiy^ made the subject 
of such a debate^ and very unwilling to remem- 
ber anything about either the offence or the 
apology. Croher, 
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what had doubtless a sffange appear- 
ance, took occasion, when he afterwards 
taet him, to make a very courteous and 
kind apofogy. There is another little 
circumstance which I (jannot but remark. 
Her book was publish^ in 1785, she had 
then in her ppss^sion a letter from Dr. 
Johnson, dated in 1777, which begins 
thus : “ Cholmondeley’s stoy shocks mc^ 
if it be true, which 1 can Irardly think, 
for I am utterly unconscious of it : I am 
very sorry, and very much ashamed.” 
{JLetters to Mrs. ThraW^ *ii., 12.) 

Why then publish the anecdote ? Or if 
she did, why no# add the circumstances, 
with which she was well acquainted ? 

In%is social intercourse she thus de- 
scribes him : “ Ever musing till he was 
called out ^ converse^ and conversing till 
the faf^gueof his friends^ or the promptitude 
of his own temper to take offence^ coft^ 
signed him back again to silent ^nedita- 
tion.** {Anecdotes, p. 23.^ Yet in 
the same book she tells us, He 
was, however, seldom inclined to be 
silent, when any moral 9 r literary 
question was started ; and it was on siffh 
occasions that, like th^agein * Rasselas,’ 
he spoke, and attention watched his lips, 
he reasonef, and conviction closed his 
periods." {Ibid., p. 302.) His con- 
versation/ indeed, was so far from ever | 
fatiguing his friends, that they regretted 
when it was interrupted or ceased, and 
could exclaim in Milton’s language, 

“ With thee conversing, I forgot all time,” 

I certainly, then, do not claim too 
much in behalf of my . illustrious friend in 
saying, that however smart and enter- 
taining Mrs. Thrale’s “Anecdotes” are, 
they must not be held as good evidence 
against him ; for wherever an instance of ; 
h^shness and severity is told, I beg lesAre 
to doubt its perfect authenticity; for 
though there may have been some foun- 
dation for it, yet, like that of his reproof 
to the “very celebrated la€y,” it may be 
so exhibited in the narration as to be very 
unlike the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following 
anecdote is to represent Dr. Johnson as 
extremely deficient in affection, tender- 
ness, or even common civility. ** When 
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I one day lamented the loss of a first 
cousin killed in America, — ‘ Prithee, my 
dear,* said he, 'have done with canting; 
how would the world be the worse for it, I 
may ask, if all your relations were at once 
spitted like larks, and roasted for Presto’s 
supper?* — (Presto was the dog' that lay 
under the table while we talked** {Ibid., 
p. 63.) — I suspect this too of exaggeration 
and dis^rtion. I allow that he made 
her an angry speech ; but let the circum- 
stances fairly appear, as told by Mr. 
Baretti, who was present t . 

“Mrs. Thralc, while supping very heartily 
upon larks, laid down her knife and fork, and 
abruptly exclaimed, ' O, my dear Johnson, do you 
know what has happened ? The last letters from 
abroad have brought us an account that our poor 
cousin’s head was taken off by a cannon-ball.' 
Johnson, who was shocked both at the fact, and 
her light unfeeling manner of mentioning it, re- 
plicdj ‘ Madam, it would give very little con- 
cern if all your relations were spitted like those 
larks and drest for Presto’s supper.' ” 1 

It is with concern that I find myself 
obliged to animadvert on the inaccuracies 
of Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Anecdotes,” and per- 
haps I may be thought to have dwelt too 
long upon her little collection. But as 
from Johnson’s long residence under Mr. 
Thrale’s roof, and his intimacy with her, 
the account which she has given of him 
may have made an unfavourable and un- 
just impression, my duty, as a faithful 
biographer, has obli|;ed me reluctantly to 
peiform this unpleasing task. 

Having left the pious negotiation, as I 
called it, in the best hands, 1 shall here 

i 

1 Upon mentioning this to my friend Mr. 
Wilkes, he, with his usual readiness, pleasantly 
matched it with the following sentimental anec~ 
dote. He was invited by a young man of fashion 
at 'Paris, to sup with him and a lady, who bad 
been for some time his mistress, but with whom 
he was going to part. He said to Mr. Wilkes 
that he really felt very much for her, she was in 
such distress : and that he meant to make her a 
present of two hundred louis dors. Mr. Wilkes 
observed the behaviour of Ma^moiselle, who 
sighed indeed ve^ piteously, ano^issumed every 
pathetic air of grief : but ate no less than three 
French pigeons^ which are as large as English 
partridges, besides other things. Mr. Wilkes 
whispered the gentleman, “ We often say in 
England, Excessive sorrow is exceeding dry, 
bur I never hc^ Excessive sorrow is exceeding 
hungry. Perhaps hundred wffl do.” The 
gentleman took tn^hint. B. 

' U U 2 
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insert what relates to it. j(ohnson wrote 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds on July 6, as 
follows : 

I am going. I hi pe, in a few days, to try the 
air of Dethysnire, but hope to see you before 1 

g o. Let me, however, mention to you what 1 
ave much^ at heart. — If the Chancellor should 
continue his attention to Mr. Boswell’s request, 
and confer with you on the means of relieving my 
languid state, I am very desirous to avoid the ap- 
pearance of asking money upon fhlse pretences. 
I desire you to represent to his Lordsmp, what, 
as soon as it is suggested, he will perceive to be 
reasonable, — That, if I grow much worse, I 
shall be afraid to leave my physicians, to suffer 
the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the 
solitude of a foreign country ; — That, if I grow 
much better, of which indeed there is now little 
appearance, I shall not wish to leave my friends 
and my domestic comforts ; for 1 do not travel 
for picture or curiosity ; yet if I should recover, 
curiosity would revive. — In my present state, I 
am desirous to make a struggle for a little longer 
life, and hope to obtain some help from a softer 
climate. Do for me what you can." 

He wrote tome July 26 : “I wish your 
affairs could have permitted a longer and 
continued exertion of your zeal and kind- 
ness. They that have your kindness, 
may want your ardour. In the meantime 
I am very feeble, and very dejected.” 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds 
I was informed, that the Lord Chancellor 
had called on him, and acquainted him 
that the application had not been success- 
ful, but that his Lordship, after speaking 
highly in praise of Johnson, as a man 
who was an honour to his country, desired 
Sir Joshua to let him know, that on grant- 
ing a mortgage of his pension, he should 
draw on his Lordship to th« amount of 
five or six hundred pounds ; and that his 
Lordship explained the meaning of the 
mortgage to be, that he wished the 
business to be conducted in such a manner 
that Dr. Johnson should appear to be 
under the least possible obligation. Sir 
Joshua mentioned that he had by the 
same post communicated all this to Dr. 
Johnson. ^ 

How Johnson was affected upon the 
occasion wil]»appear from what he wrote 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 

Ashboum*, Sept. 9. "Many words I hope 
are not necessary between you and me, to con- 
vince you what gratitude is excited in my heart 
by the ChamelTor’s liberality, and your kind 
offices. ****** 


" I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, 
which when you have read it, you will he pleased 
to seal with a head, or any other general seal, and 
convey it to him : had I sent it directly to him, 
I should have seemed to overlook tne favour of 
your intervention." 


" TO THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. ^ 

" My Lord, 

f i " After a long and not inattentive observa- 
tion of mankipi, the generosity of your Lord- 
ship’s offer raises in me not less wonder than 
gratitude. Bounty, so liberally bestowed, 1 
should gladly receive, if my condition made it 
necessary ; %or^ such a mind, who would not be 
proud to own his obligations 7 But it has pleased 
Gbo to restore me to so great a measure of health, 
that if I should now appropYiate so much of a 
fortune destined to do good, 1 could not escape 
from myself the charge of advancing a false Elaim. 
My journey to the continent, though 1 once 
thought it necessary, was never much encouraged 
by my physicians ; and I was very desirous that 
ypur Lordship should be told of it by Sir Ti^hua 
V^eynolds, as an event very uncertain ; for if I 
grew much better, I should not be willing, if 
much wof se, not able, to migrate. Your Lordship 
was first sedicited without my knowledge ; 
but, when I was told that you were pleased to 
honour me with your patronage, I did not expect 
to hear of a refu.sal ; yet, as I have had no long 
time to brood^hope, and have not rioted in im- 
aginary opulence, this cold reception has been 
sea. ce a disappointment ; and, from your Lord- 
ship’s kindness, I hav^ received a benefit, which 
only men like you are able to bestow.^ I shall 
now live mt 7 t£ carior^ with a higher opinion of my 
own merit. I am, my Lord, yoiA' Lordship's 
most obliged, most grateful and most humble 
servant, 

"Sam. Johnson. 

"September, 1784." 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain 
from presuming to make any remarks, or 
to offer any conjectures.® 

Having, after repesfted reasonings, 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds, on account of the ex- 
cellence both of the sentiment and expression 
of this letterj took a copy of it, which he shewed 
to some of his friends ; one of whom, who admired 
it, 6eing allowed to peruse it leisurely at home, a 
copy was made, and found its way into the news- 
papers and magazines. It was transcribed^ with 
some inaccuracies. I print it from the original 
draft in Johnson’s own hand-writing. B. 

^ It was reported thatQhe King^ refusal was 
the cause of tne failure ; but a letter from Thur- 
low to Re3molds, printed by Croker, seems to 
prove that the King was never informed of the 
proposal, and makes it doubtful whether it was 
even laid before Pitt. W(hy this letter was 
never communicated to Boswell is not clear. See 
Johnson’s subsequent letter to Reynolds under 
dates Sept. 9 and Oct, 12. 
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brought Dr. Johnson to agree to my re- 
moving to London, and even to furnish 
me with Arguments in favour of what he 
had opposed ; 1 wrote to him requesting 
he would write tham ftr me ; he was so 
good as to £oi:i|^ly, and 1 shall extract 
that part of nis letter to me of June ii, 
as a proof how well he could exhibit^ 
cautious yet encouraging vftw of it : 

I remember, and entreat you to remember, 
that virtus est vitium fugere ; the ^st approach 
to riches is security from poverty^ The condition 
upon which you have my consent to settleJn 
London is, that ymir expense never exceeds y^r 
annual income, fixing this basis of security, you 
cannot be hurt, and you may be very much ad- 
vance. The loss of your Scottish business, which 
is all that you can lose, is not to be reckoned as 
any equivalent to the hopes and possibilities that 
open here upon you. If you succeed, the ques- 
tion ojT prudence is at an end ; every body will 
think that done right which ends happily ; smd 
though your expectations, of which 1 would not 
advise you to talk too much, should ndi be totally 
answered, you can hardly fail to fet friends who 
will do for you all that your present situation 
allows you to hope ; and if, after a few years, you 
should return to Scotland, you v«ll return with 
a mind supplied^ by various conversation, and 
many opportunities of inquiry, with much know- 
ledge, and materials for^grenection and instruc- 
tion. " 

Let us pow contemplate Johnson thirty 
years after the death of his wife, still 
retaining for her all the tenderness of 
affection. 

'*TOTHE REVEREND MR. BAGSHAW, AT 
BROMLEY. 

*‘SlR, 

“Perhaps you may remember, that in the 
year 17531 you cortmitted to the ground my dear 
wife. I now entreat your permission to^ lay a 
stone upon her and have sent the inscription, 
that, if you find it proper, you may signify your 
allowance. 

“You will do me a great favour by shewing the 
place where she lies, that the stone may protect 
her remains. 

“Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inscrip- 
tion, and procure it to be engraved [p. 70, note 
2]. You will easily believe^ that 1 shrink from 
this mournful office, ^hen it is done, if 1 have 
strength remaining, a will 'lAsit Bromley once 
again, and pay you part of the respect to which 
you have a right from, Reverend Sir, your most 
humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

"July IB, 1784.' 

On the salute day he wrote to Mr. 
I^angton; 


“ I cuiinoL but think that in my languid and 
anxious state, 1 have sorne reuon to complain 
that 1 receive from you neither inquiry nor conso- 
lation. You know how much 1 value your friend- 
ship, and with what confieftnee 1 expect your 
kindness, if I wanted any act of tenderness 
that you could perform ; at least if you do not 
know it, I think your ignorance is your own fault. 
Yet how long is it that 1 have lived almost in your 
neighbourhood without the least notice. — 1 do 
not, however, consider this neglect as particu- 
larly sh^n to me ; 1 hear two of your most valu- 
able friends make the same complaint. But Why 
are all thus overlooked ? You are not oppressed 
by sickness, you are not distracted by business ; 
if you are sick, you are sick of leisure : — And allow 
yourself to be told, that no disease is more to .be 
dreaded or avoided. Rather to do nothing than 
to do good, is the lowest state of a degraded mind. 
Boileau says to his pupil, 

‘ Que les vers ne soient pas v6tre etemel emploi, 
Cultivervos amis.' 

That voluntary debility, which modern language 
is content to term indolence, will, if it is not 
counteracted by resolution, render in time the 
strongest faculties lifeless, and turn the flame to 
the smoke of virtue. — 1 do not expect nor desire 
to see you, because I am much pleased to find 
that your mother stays so long with you, and I 
should think you neither elegant nor grateful, if 
you did not study her gratification. You will 
pay my respects to both the ladies, and to all the 
young people. — I am going northward for a while, 
to try what help the country can give me; but, 
if you will write, the letter will come after me." 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire, flattering 
himself that he might be in some degree 
relieved. 

During his absence from London he 
kept up a correspondence with several of 
his friends, from which I shall select what 
appears to me proper for publication, 
without attending nicely to chronological 
order. 

To Dr. Brocklesby, he writes, Ash- 
bourne, July 20 : 

“ The kind attention which you have so long 
shewn to my health and happiness, makes it as 
much a debt of gratitude as a call of interest, to 
give you an account of what l^falls me, when 
accident removes me from your immediate care. 
— The journey of the first day wflS performed with 
very little sense of fatigue ; the second day 
brought me to Lichfield, without much lassitude ; 
hut 1 am afraid that 1 could not hawe borne such 
violent agitation for many days together. ^ Tell 
Dr. Heberden, that in the coach I read * Cicero- 
nianus,' which 1 concluded as ^entered Lich- 
field. My affi^tion and understanding went 
along with Erasmus, except that once or twice he 
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somewhat unskilfully entangles Cicero’s civil or 
moralywith his rhetorical character.— I stayed five 
days at Lichfield, but, being unable to walk, had 
no great pleasure, and yesterday (x9th) I came 
hither, where I asnAo try what air and attention 
can perform. — Of any improvement in my health 
1 cannot yet please myself with the percei^ion. 
***** * — The asthma has no abatement. 
Opiates stop the fit, so as diat I can sit and some- 
times lie easy, but they do not now procure me the 
power of motion ; and I arn afraid that my general 
strength of body does not increase. weather 

indeed is not benign ; but how low i* he sunk 
whose strength depends upon the weather ! — I am 
now looking into Floyer,^ who lived with his 
as'thma to umpst his ninetieth year. His book 
by want of order is obscure ; and his asthma, I 
think, not of the same kind with mine. Some- 
thing however 1 may perhaps learn — My appetite 
still continues keen enough ; and what I consider 
as a symptom of radical health, I have a voracious 
delight in raw summer fruit, of which 1 was less 
eager a few years ago. — You will be pleased to 
communicate this account to Dr. Heberden, and 
if any thing is to be done, let me have your joint 

S tinion. — Now — ttbite cures; let me inquire after 
e Club.” 1 

July 3z. " Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden 

might be at Windsor, I thought your letter long 
in coming. But, you know, nocitura petuniuTf 
the letter which I so much desired, tells me that I 
have lost one of my be.st and tenderest mends. ^ 
My comfort is, that he appeared to live like a man 
that had always before his eyes the fragility of our 
present existence, and was therefore, 1 hope, not 
unprepared to meet his judge. — Your attention, 
dear Sir, and that of Dr. Heberden, to my health, 
is extremely kind. I am loth to think that I grow 
worse ; and cannot fairly prove even to my own 
partiality, that I grow much better.” 

August 5. "I return you thanks, dear Sir, for 
your unwearied attention, both medicinal and 
mendly, and hope to prove the effect of your care 
by living to acknowledge it.” 

August Z2. “ Pray be so kind as to have me 

in your thoughts, and mention my case to others 
as^ you have opportunity. 1 s^m to myself 
neither to gain nor lose strength. I have lately 
tried milk, but have yet found no advantage, and 
I am afraid of it merely as a liquid. My appetite 
is still good, which I know is dear Dr. Heber- 
den's criterion of the v/s viUe . — As we cannot now 
see each other, do not omit to write, for you can- 
not think with what warmth of expectation 1 
reckon the hours of a post-day.” 

August f4. *' 1 have hitherto sent you only 
melancholy letters ; you will be glad to hear some 
better accouiit. Yesterday the asthma remitted, 
perceptibly remitted, and I moved with more 
ease than 1 hav^njoyed for many weeks. May 
God continue his mercy. — This 'account 1 would 
not delay, because 1 am not*a lover of complaints, 
or compfainers, and yet I have since we parted, 
uttered nothing till now but terror and sorrow. 
Write to me,Mcar Sir.” 

August 16. “ Better I hope, and better. My 

1 At the Essex Head, Ess^ Street. B. 

9 Mr. Allen, the printer, p. 


respiration gets more and more ease and liberty. 
I went to church yesterday, after a ve^ liberal 
dinner, without any inconvenience ; it is indeed 
no long walk, but 1 never walked it Without diffi* 
culty, since I came, before. ****** the in- 
tention was only to^overpower the seeming vis 
inertias of the pectoral ancfpulmonary muscles.— I 
am favoured with a degree of#a^ that- very much 
delights me, and do not despair of another race 
upon the stairs of the Academy. — If I were, how- 
t/er, of a humour to see, or to shew the state of 
my body, on tie dark side, I might say, 

'Quid te exemptajuvat spinis de pluribus una? 

(Hor. 2 Ep. ii., 2X2.) 

The nights arc still sleepless, and the water rises, 
t%ough it does not rise very fast. Let us, how- 
ever^ rejoice in all the good thSi we have. The re- 
mission of one disease will enable nature to com- 
bat the rest. — The squills I have not negSIcted ; 
for 1 have taken more than a hundred drops a day, 
and one day took two hundred and fifty, which, 
according to the popular equivalent Df a drop to a 
grain, is more than half an ounce.— 1 thank^ou, 
^ear Sir, for your attention in orderifi|g the 
medicines ; your attention to me has never tailed. 
If the vii<Bie of medicines could be enforced by 
the benevoleng)e of the prescriber, how soon should 
I be well ! ” 

August 19. " The relaxation of the asthma .still 
continues, yet I do not trusty it wholly to itself, 
but soothe It if6w and then with an opiate. I not 
only perform the perpetual act of respiration with 
lesfilabour, but I can^yalk with fewer intervals 
of rest, and with greuer freedom of motion. I 
never thought well of Dr. James’s compounded 
xnedicines ; his ingredients appear to me some- 
times inefficacious and trifling, aim sometimes 
heterogeneous and destructive of each other. 
This prescription exhibits a composition of about 
three hundred and thirty grains, in which there 
are four grains of emetic tartar, and six drops [of] 
thebaic tincture. He that writes thus surely 
writes for show. The basis of his medicine 
is the gum ammoniacum, which dear Dr. 
Lawrence used to give, but of which I never saw 
any effect. We will, if you please, let this 
medicine alone. The squids nave every suf- 
frage, and in the squills we will rest for the 
present." 

August 21. "The kindness which you shew 
by having me in your thoughts upon all 
occasions, will, 1 hope, always fill my heart 
with gratitude. Be pleased to return my thanks 
to Sir George Baker, for the consideration which 
he has bestowed upon me.— Is this the balloon 
that has been so long expected, this balloon 
to which I subscribed, but without payment ? It 
is pity that philosophers have been disappointed, 
and shame that t%ey havf been cheats ; but I 
know not well how to prevent either. Of this 
experiment I have read nothing ; where was it 
exhibited ? and who was the man that ran away 
with so much money? 3 Continue, dear Sir, to 


3 On Aug. xo, 1784, De Moret, a Frenchman, 
proposed to ascend in a ballooisfrom a tea-garden 
in the Five Fields (now Bel|^ravia)| having fir«( 
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vrrite often and more at a time, for none of your I 
prescriptions operate to their proper uses more | 
certainly than your letters operate as cordials.'* | 
August^6. ** 1 suffered you to escape last post 
without a letter, but you are not to expect such 
indulgence very often ; Ar I write not so much 
because 1 have any ming to say, as because I 
hope for an f)|isv,tpr ; and the vacancy of my life 
here makes a letter of great value. — I have here 
little company and litUe amusement, and thus 
al^doned to the contempladon of my Avn 
miseries, I am something gloomy and depressed ; 
this too 1 resist as I can, and find opium, I think, 
useful, but I seldom take more than one grain — 
Is not this strange weather? Ml^ntv absorbed the 
spring, and now autumn is come before we have 
had summer. But let not our kindness for ^ch 
other imitate the jiconstancy of the seasons.' 

Sept. 2. " Mr. Windham has been here to sec 

me *||he came, I think, forty miles out of his way, 
and stayed about a day and a half ; perhaps I make 
the time shorter than it was. Such conversation 
1 shall not have again till I come back to the 
regions 0# literature ; and there Windham^ is, 
iwe^siellas ^ Lutut minores , " He then mentions 
the effects of certain medicines, as taken, tlfet, 
*' Nature is recovering its original TOwers, and 
the functions returning to they: p%per state. 
God continue his mercies, and ^ant me to use 
them rightly.” 

Sept. 9. “ Do you know the Duke and Duchess 
of Devon.<;hire ? And have you qver seen Chats- 
worth? I was at Chatsworth on Monday : I had 
seen it before, but never when its owners^ were 
at home : I was ver^ kindly received* s^nd 
honestly pressed to stay ; but t told them that a 
sick man IS not a fit inmate of a great house. 
But I hops to go again some time.” 

Sept. xz. ”1 think nothing grows worse, but 
all rathv better, except sleep, and that of late 
has been at its old pranks. Last evening, I felt 
what I had not known for a long time, an inclina- 
tion to walk for amusement; 1 took a short walk, 
and came back again neithel* breathless nor 
fatigued.— This has been a gloomy, frigid, un- 
enial summer, but df late it seems to mend ; 1 
ear the heat sometimes mentioned, but 1 do not 
feel it ; 

* Praeterea minimus gelido jam in corpore sanguis 
Febre calet sola.’ ^uv. Sat. x., 2x7.) 

I hope, however, with good help, to find means 


collected a <x>nsiderable sum of money. * The 
machine, which was of the clumsiest kind, caught 
fire, and the mob, thinking they hsid been 
swindled, plasred havoc in the gardens. De 
Moret however gof^off with his guineas. On 
Sept. z5, Vincent Eunardif an attache of the 
Neapolitan Embassy, ' mad^. a successful ascent 
from the Artillery Ground at Moorfields before, it 
is said, the large-st crowd ever assembled in 
London. It is to this ascent that Johnson refers 
under date Sept. fto. 

1 It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar 
as Johnson should have been so inattentive to 
the metre, as bf mistake to have written Stellas 
m^V^wignes, B. (Hor, ti la*) 


of supporting a winter at home, and to hear and 
tell at the Club what is doing, and what ought to 
be doing in the world. I have no company h^re, 
and shall naturally come home hungry for con- 
versation. — To wish you, daar Sir, more leisure, 
would not be kind ; but what leisure you have, 
ycfii must bestow upon me.” 

Sept. 16. ‘‘ I have now let you alone for a 

long time, having indeed little to say. You charge 
me somewhat unjustly with luxury. At Chats- 
worth, you should remember, that I have eaten 
but on<^ ; and the doctor, with whom I live, fol- 
lows a milk diet. 1 grow no fatter, though my 
stomach, if it be not disturbed by physic, never 
fails me. — I now grow weary of solitude, and 
think of removing next week to Lichfield, a place 
of more society, but otherwise ofless convenience. 
When I am .settled, I shall write again. — Of the 
hot weather that you mentioned, we have [not! 
had in Derbyshire very much, and for my.self I 
Mldom feel heat, and suppose that my frigidity 
is the effect of my distemper ; a supposition 
which naturally leads me to hope that a hotter 
climate may be useful. But I hope to stand an- 
other English winter.” 

Lichfield, Sept. 29. “ On one day I had three 

letters about the air balloon : yours was far the 
best, and has enabled me to impart to my friends 
in the country an idea of this species of amuse- 
ment. ^ In amusement, mere amusement, 1 am 
afraid it must end, for I do not find that its course 
can be directed so as that it should serve any 
purposes of communication : and it can give 
no new intelligence of the state of the air at dif- 
ferent heights, till they have ascended above the 
height of mountains, which they seem never 
likely to do — I came hither on the 27th. How 
long I shall stay, 1 have not determined. My 
dropsy is gone, and my asthma much remitted, but 
I have felt my.self a little declining these two days, 
or at least to-day ; but .such vicissitudes mu.st be 
expected. One day may be worse than another ; 
but tills last month is far belter than the former : 
if ^ the next should be as much better than 
this, 1 shall run about the town on my own 
legs.” 

October 6. *' The fate of the balloon I do not 
much lament : to make new balloons, is to repeat 
the jest again. We now know a method of 
mounting into the air, and, I think, are not 
likely to Know more. The vehicles can serve no 
use till we can guide them ; and they can gratify 
no curiosity till we mount with them to greater 
heights than we can reach without ; till we rise 
above the tops of the highest mountains, which 
we have yet not done. We know the state of the air 
in all its regions, to the top of Teneriffe, and 
therefore learn nothing from thos^who navigate 
a balloon below the clouds. The first experiment, 
however, was bold, and desyved applau.se and 
reward. But since it has been oerformed, and its 
event is known, I had rather now find a medicine 
that can ease an asthma.” 

Octol^r 25. “You write to me with a zeal 
that animates, and a tenderness that melts me. 
I am not afraid either of a journey to London, or 
a residence in it. I came down with little fatigue, 
and am now not weaker. In tile smoky atmo- 
sphere I was delivered from the drorcy, which I 
consider as th^ original and radical disease. The 
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town is iny element there are my friends, there 
are my books, to which I have not yet bid fare- 
wtU, and there are my amusements. Sir Joshua 
told me long ago, that my vocation was to public 
life, and 1 hope still^o keep my station, till God 
shall bid me Go in peace.” 

To Mr. Hoole. Ashbourne, Aug. 7. “Since I 
was here, I have two little letters from you, and 
have not had the gratitude to write. But every man 
is most free with his best friends, because he does 
not suppose that they can suspect him ^f inten- 
tional incivility. — One reason for my omission is, 
that being in a place to which you are wholly a 
stranger, 1 have no topics of correspondence. If 
yoii had any knowledge of Ashbourne, I could 
tell you of two Ashbourne men, who, being last 
week condemned at Derby to be hanged^ for a 
robbery, went and hanged themselves in their cell. 
But this, however it may supply us with talk, is 
nothing to you. — Your kindness, 1 know, would 
make you glad to hear some good of me, but 1 
have not much good to tell ; if 1 grow not worse, 
it is all that 1 can say. — I hope Mrs. Hoole 
receives more help from her migration. Make 
her my compliments, and write again to, dear Sir, 
your affectionate servant." 

Aug. 13. “1 thank you for your affectionate 
letter. 1 hope^ we shall both be the better for 
each other's friendship, and I hope we .shall not 
very quickly be parted. — Tell Mr. Nichols that 
1 shall be glad of his correspondence, when his 
business allows him a little remission ; though to 
wish him less business, that 1 may have more 
pleasure, would be too selfi.sh.— To pay for .seats 
at the balloon is not very necessary, because in 
less than a minute, they who gaze at a mile's 
di.stance will see all that can be seen. About the 
wings 1 am of your mind ; they cannot at all 
assist it, nor 1 think regulate its motion. — 1 am 
now grown somewhat easier in my body, but my 
mind is sometimes depressed. — About the Club 1 
am in no great pain. IL'he forfeitures go on, and 
the house, I hear, is improved for our future 
meetings. 1 hope we shall meet often and sit 
long.” 

Sept. 4. “Your letter was, in^ed, long in 
coming, but it was very welcome. Our acquaint- 
ance has now subsisted long, and our recollection 
of each other involves a great space, and many 
little occurrences, which melt the thoughts to 
tenderness. — Write to me, therefore, as frequently 
as you can. — I hear from Dr. Brocklesby and 
Mr. Ryland, that the Club is not crowded. 1 

1 His love of London continually appears. In 
a letter from him to Mrs. Smart, wife of his friend 
the poet, whilh is published in a well-written life 
of him prefixed to an edition of his poems in 
1791, there is th^following sentence : “To one 
that has passed fo many years in the pleasures 
and opulence of London, there are few places that 
can give much delight- “ Once, upon reading 
that line in tjie curious epitaph quoted in 
spectator, ^ “ Bom in New England, did in 
iKindon die," he laughed and said, “ I do not 
wonder at this^ It would_ have been strange, if 
born in London, he had died ip New England." 


hope we shall enliven it when winter brings us 
together." 

To Dr. Burney. August 2. “The weather, 
you know, has not ^een balmy; I am now 
reduced to think, and am lit last content to talk 
of the weather. Pride must have a fall. — 1 have 
lost dear Mr. Allen ; and wherever 1 turn, the 
dead or the dying meet my notice, and force my 
attention upon misery and mortality. Mrs. 
Burney's escap^from so much danger, and her 
ease after so much pain, throws, however, some 
radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect. 
May her recovery be perfect, and her continu- 
ance long.— I Struggle hard for life. I take 
plwsic, and take air ; my friend's chariot is always 
rcOTy. We have run this meaning twenty-four 
miles, and could run forty-eiglft more. Bui who 
can run the race with death!” 

Sept. 4. [Concerning a private transactioh, in 
which his opinion was asked, and after giving it, 
he makes the following reflections, which arc 
applicable on other occasions.] “^%)thing de- 
serves more compa.ssion than wrong conduc^^th 
gq^d meaning; than loss or obloquy sufferra by 
one, who, as he is conscious only of good inten- 
tionsj wonders why he lo.ses that kindness which 
he wishes to pi€serve ; and not knowing his own 
fault, if, as may sometimes happen, nemody will 
tell him, goes on to offend by his endeavours to 
please. — I am delighted by finding that our 
opinions are th& same. — You will do me a real 
kindness by continuing to write. A post-day has 
nowlieen long a day ofeecreation." 

Nov. 1. “ Our correspondence paused for want 
of topics. 1 had said what I had to say on the 
matter proposed to my consideration ; vd nothing 
remained but to tell you that I waked or slept ; 
that I was more or le.ss sick. I drew my thougnts 
in upon myself, and supposed yours employed 
upon your book.— That your book has been 
delayed 1 am glad, since you have gained an 
opportunity of being more exact. — Of the caution 
necessary in adjusting narratives there is no end. 
Some tell what they do not*know, that they may 
not seem ignorant, and others from mere indiffer- 
ence about truth. All truth is not, indeed, 
of equal importance ; but, if little violations are 
allowed, every violation will in time be thought 
little j and a writer .should keep himself vigilantly 
on his guard against the first temptations to 
negligence or supineness. — I had ceased to write, 
because respecting you 1 had no more to say, 
and respecting myself could say little good. 1 
cannet boast of advancement, and in case of con- 
valescence it may be said, with few exceptions, 
non propredi, est regredi, I hope I may be 
excepted. — My great difficulty was with my 
sweet Fanny,* who, by her artifice of inserting 
her letter in yoursjl-had g^en me a precept ot 
frugality which 1 was not at liberty to neglect ; 
and 1 know not who were in town under whose 
cover I could send my letter. I rejoice to hear 
that you are so well, and have a delight par- 
ticularly .sympathetic in the Cecovery of Mrs. 
Burney." 


8 The celebrated Mil^ Fanpy Burnpy« Ki 
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To Mr. Langton. Au;;. 25. ** The kindness 
of your last letter, and my omission to answer 
it, begins ^to give you, even in my opinion, 
a right to recriminate, and to charge me with 
forgetfulness for the absent. 1 will, therefore, 
delay no longer to gi\^ aiAiccount of myself, and 
wish I could relatcjwhat would please cither myself 
or my friend. -:Cn^uly 13 , 1 left London, partly in 
hope of help from new air and change of place, 
and partly excited by the sick man’s impatience 
of the present. I got to Lichfield in a sta^e 
vehicle, with verjr little fatigue, m two days, and 
had the consolation ^ to find, that since my last 
visit my three old acquaintance are all dead. — 
July 20 , 1 went to Ashbourne, wher* I have been 
till now ; the house in which we live is repairing. 

1 live in too much .solitude, and am often deejly 
dejected ; I wish 9e were nearer, and rejoice in 
your removal to London. A friend, at once 
chee^cful and serious, is a great acquisition. Let 
us not neglect one another for the little time 
which Providence allows us to hope. — Of my 
health I cannot tell you, what my wishes per- 
su^ed m^to expect, that it is much improved 
by The season or by remedies. 1 am sleepless ; my 
legs grow weary with a very few steps, and fhe 
water breaks its boundaries in some d^ree. The 
asthma, however, has remitted : 1^ breath is still 
much obstructed, but is more fr^ than it*] was. 
Nights of watchfulness produce torpid days ; 1 
read very little, though 1 am alone ; for 1 am 
tempted to supply in the day whst 1 lost in bed. 
This is my history; like all other histories a 
narrative of misery. Yet am 1 so much letter 
than in the beginning of*the year, that 1 ought 
to be ashamed of complaining. 1 now sit and 
write with very little .sensibility of pain or weak- 
ness ; but When 1 rise 1 shall find my legs betray- 
ing me. Of the money which you mentioned, 1 
have no aimmediate need, keep it, however, for 
me, unless some exigence requires it. Your 
papers 1 will shew you certainly, when you 
would see them; but 1 am a little angry at you 
for not keeping minutes of your own acceptum et 
expensuntt and think a little time might be 
spared from AristopUhnes for the res familiares. 
Forgive me, for 1 mean well. 1 hope, dear Sir, 
that you and Lady Rothes, and all the young 
eople, too many to enumerate, are well and 
appy. God bless you all." 

To Mr. Windham. August. “The tender- 
ness with which you have been pleased to treat 
me through my long illness, neither health nor 
sickness can, 1 hope, make me forget ; and you 
are not to suppose that after we parted you were 
no longer in my mind. But what can a sick man 
say, but that he is sick? His 'thou^lhts are 
necessarilsrconcentred in himself : he neither re- 
ceives nor can givqgdelighL; his inquiries are 
after alleviations of pain, anA his efforts are to 
catch some momentary comfort.— Though 1 am 
now in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you 

1 Malone and others have been much puzzled 
over this word, suggesting other readings, or 
supplying epithets to explain it. It is surely 
obvious that if* was psed, as Croker says, “ in 
^ iwny," 


must expect no account of its wonders, of its 
hills, its waters, its caverns, or its mines ; but I 
will tell you, dear Sir, what I hope you will . apt 
hear with less satisfaction, that, for about a wtek 
past, asthma has been IcSs afllictive.’’ 

Lichncld, October 2. “ 1 believe you had been 
lonj| enough acquainted with the phamomena 
of sickness, not to be surprised that a sick man 
wishes to be where he is not, and where it appears 
to every body but himself that he might easily be, 
without having the resolution to remove. 1 
thought Ashbourne a solitary place, but did not 
come hither till last Monday. — I have here more 
company, but my health has for this last week 
not advanced ; and in the languor of disease how 
little can be done? Whither qr when I shall 
make my next remove, I cannot tell ; but 1 
entreat you, dear Sir, to let me know from time 
to time, where you may be found, for your 
residence is a very powerful attractive to. Sir, 
your most humble servant.” 


“ TO MR. PEKIvINS. 

“Dear Sir, 

“I CANNOT but flatter myself that your 
kindness for me will make you glad to know where 
I am, and in what state. 

“ I have been struggling very hard with my 
diseases. My breath has been very much ob- 
structed, and the water has attempted to encroach 
upon me again. I passed the first part of the sum- 
mer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, 
thence to Ashbourne in Derbyshire, and a week 
ago 1 returned to Lichfield. 

'* My breath is now much easier, and the 
water is in a great measure run away, so that 1 
hope to see you again before winter. 

“ Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Barclay. I am, dear Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Lichfield, Oct. 4, 1784.” 


“to the right HON. WILLIAM GERARD 
• HAMILTON. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Considering what reason you gave me in 
the spring to conclude that you took part in what- 
ever good or evil might befall me, 1 ought not to 
have omitted so long the account which 1 am now 
about to give you. — My di.sea.ses arc an asthma 
and a dropsy, and, what is less curable, seventy- 
five. Of the dropsy, in the beginning of the 
summer, or in the spring, 1 recovered to a degree 
which struck with wonder both me and my 
physicians ; the asthma now is Kkewis^ for a 
time, very much relieved. 1 went to Oxford, 
where the asthma was very f^rannical, and the 
dropsy be^an again to threaten me ; but season- 
able physic stopped the inundation ; 1 then re- 
turned to lAsndon, and in July took a resolution to 
visit Staffordshire and Derbyshi^, where 1 am 
yet struggling with my disease. The dropsy made 
another attack, and was not easily ejected, but at 
last gave w.iy. The asthma suddenly remitted 
in bed, on the i^th of August, and, though now 
Y«ry oppressive* is, 1 (hiuk, still something gender 
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than it was before the remi&slo^ My limbs are 
miserably debilitated, and my nights are slMpless 
and tedious. — ^When you read this, dear Sir, you 
anS not sorry that I wrote no sooner. I will not 
prolong my complaiitts. I hope still to see you in 
a Jiour^ to tmk over what we have often 

talked, and perhaps t6 find new topics of m«ri* 
* ment, or new incitements to curiosity. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Lichfield, Oct. 20, X784.'' 


“ TO JOHN PARADISE, ESQ.l 

“Dear Sir, 

■“Though ip all my summer’s excursion I 
have given you no account of myself, I hope you 
think better of me than to imagine it possible for 
me to forget you, whose kindness to me has been 
too great and too constant not to have made its 
impression on a harder breast than mine. — 
Silence is not very culpable, when nothing pleas- 
ing is suppressed. It would have alleviated none 
of your complaints to have read my vicissitudes 
of evil. I have struggled hard with very formid- 
able and obstinate maladies ; and though 1 cannot 
talk of health, think all praise due to my Creator 
and Preserver for the continuance of my life. 
The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given 
way to medicine ; the asthma is very oppressive, 
but that has likewise once remitted. ^ 1 am very 
weak, and very sleepless ; but it is time to con- 
clude the tale of misery. 1 hope, dear Sir, that 
you grow better, for you have likewise your share 
of human evil, and that your lady and the young 
charmers are well. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Lichfield, Oct. 27, 1784.” 


“to MR. GEORGE NICOL.S 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Since we parted, I have been much 
oppressed by my asthma, but it has lately been 
less laborious. When I sit 1 am almost at case, 
and I can walk, though yet very little, with less 
difficulty for this week past, th.'in before. I hope 
I shall again enjoy my friends, and that you and 
I shall have a little more literary conversation. — 
Where I now am, every thing is very liberally 
provided for me but conversation. My friend is 
sick himself, and the reciprocation of complaints 
and groans afford not much of either plea.sure or 
instruction. What we have not at home this town 
does not supply, and 1 shall be glad of a little 
imported intelligence, and hope tliat you will 


\ Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq. his 
Britannic Majestv’s Consul at Ssilonica, in 
Macedonia, by hiiyady, a native of that country. 
He studied at Oxffird, and has been honoured by 
that Univemity with the degree of LL.D. He 
is distinguished not only by his learning and 
talents, but by kn amiable disposition, genueness 
of manners, and a very gencraf acquaintance with 
well-informed and accomplished persons of almost 
all nations. B. • 

8 SoQksell^r to bU Majesty. lit 


bestow now and then a little time on the relief, and 
entertainment of, Sir, yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 
“Ashbourne, Aug. 19, 1784.” 


“to MR. CRUfNSHANK. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Do not suppose that I forget you ; I hope 
I ^all never be accused of forg[etting my bene- 
faftors. I had, Jill lately, nothing to write but 
complaints upon complaints, of miseries upon 
miseries ; but within this fortnight I have 
received great relief. — Have your lecturers any 
vacation? ifeyou are released from the necessity 
of daily study, jmu may find time for a letter to 
mq|— [In this letter he states the particulars of 
his ca.se.] — In return for this account of my health 
let me have a good account of yours, and of your 
prosperity in sul your undertakings. I ain^Jear 
Sir, yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ Ashbourne, Sept. 4, X784.’' 


¥0 Mr. Thomas Davies. 'August X4.— 
“ The tenderness with which you always treat 
me^ makes Bic milpable in my own eyes for having 
omitted to writ An so long a separation ; I had, in- 
deed, nothing to say that you could wish to hear. 
All has been hitherto misery accumulated upon 
misery, disease corroborating disease, till yester- 
day my asthma was perceptibly and unexpectedly 
mitij^ted. I am much comforted with this short 
relief,' and am willing €6 flatter myself that at 
may continue and improve. 1 have at pr^nt, 
such a degree of ease, as not only may admit the 
comforts, but the duties of life. Makv my com- 
pliments to Mrs. Davies. — Poor dear Allen, he 
was a good man.” 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ashbourne, July 
ax. “ The tenderness with which I am treated 
by my friends, makes it reasonable to sui^sc 
that tney are desirous to know the state of my 
health, and a desire so berfevolent ought to be 
gratified. — I came to Lichfield in two days with- 
out any painful fatigue, and on Monday came 
hither, where I purpose to stay^nd try wnat air 
and regularity will effect. I cannot yet persuade 
myself that I have made much progress in 
recovery. My sleep is little, my breath is very 
much encumbered, and my legs are very weak. 
The water has increased a litue, but has again 
run off. The most distressing symptom is want 
of sleep.” 

^ August 19. “ Having had since our separation 
little to say that could please you or myself by 
saying 1 have not been lavish of useless letters; 
but 1 flatter myself Jhat yof^will partake of the 
pleasure with which r can now tell you, that about 
a week ago I felt suddenly a sensible remisston of 
my asthma, and consequently a greater lightness 
of action and motion.— Of this grateful alleviation 
I know not the cause^ nor dare riepend upon its 
continuance, but while it last#*! endeavour to 
eirioy it, and am desirous of communicating, 
while it lasts, my pleasure to^my friends. — 
Hitherto^ dear Sir, 1 bad written before the 
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post, which stays in this town but a little while, 
Drought me your letter. Mr. Davies seems to 
have represented my little tendency to recover in 
terms too<«plendid. 1 am still restless, still weak, 
still watery, but the asthma is less oppressive. — 
Poor Ramsay 1 1 On wK^ch side soever I turn, 
mortality presents itt formidable frown. 1 left 
three old triends^t Lichfield, when I was last 
there, and xmw Tound them all dead. 1 no 
sooner lost sight of dear Allan, than I am told 
that I shall see him no more. That we mustjall 
die, we always knew ; I wish had sooner re- 
membered it. Do not think me intrusive or 
importunate, if I now call, dear Sir, upon you to 
remember it.” 

Sept. 2. “I am glad that aiittK favour from 
the Court has intercepted your furious purposes.^ 
I could not in ^y case have approved stich 
public violence m resentment, and should have 
con.^dered any who encouraged it, as rather 
seelfflig sport for themselves, than honour for 
you. Resentment gratifies him who intended an 
injury, and pains him unjustly who did not intend 
it. But this is now .superfluous. — I still con- 
tioue by Doo’s mercy to mend. My breath is 
easier, my nights are quieter, and my legs^re 
less in bulk, and stronger in use. 1 have, how- 
ever, yet a great deal to overcome, hsfore 1 can 
yet attain even an old man's hellth. — Write, do 
write to me now and then ; we are now old ac- 
quaintance, and perhaps few people have lived so 
much and so long tOjg:ether, with less cause of 
complaint on either side. The*rctrospection of 
this IS very pleasant, and 1 hope we shall never 
think on each other wit^ less kindness.” H 

Sept. p. “I could not answer your letter 
before this day, because 1 went on the sixth to 
Chatswor^i, and did not come back till the post 
was cone. — Many words, I hope, are not neces- 
sary between you and me, to convince you what 
gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chancel- 
lor's liberality and your kind offices. 1 did not 
indeed expect that what was asked by the 
Chancellor would have been refused, but since it 
^s, we will not tell that any thing has been asked. 
—I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, 
which, when you have read it, you will l)e pleased 
to seal with a head, or other general sealf and 
convey it to him f had I sent it directly to him, 1 
should have seemed to overlook the favour of 
your intervention. — My last letter told you of my 
advance in health, which, 1 think, in the whole 
still continues. Of the hydropic tumour, there is 
now very little appearance ; the asthma is much 
less troublesome, and seems to remit something 
day after day. 1 do not despair of supporting an 
English winter. — At Chatsworth I met young Mr. 
BuKe, who led me very commodioualy into conver. 


1 Allan Ramsay, Esq., painter to his Majesty, 
who died August xo, 1784, in the 7xst year of his 
age, much regretted by his friends. B. 

3 An allusion to Sir Jo.shua’s appointment a.s 
Court-Painter. jHe expected it on Allan Ram- 
say's death, ana not immediately receiving it 
threatened to resign the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy (Nacthcote’s and Taylor's Life of 
R^ynoUs), Dr, Hill, 


sation with the# Duke and Duchess. We had a 
very-good morning. The dinner was public.” 

Sept. x8. " I flattered myself that this week 

would have given me a letter from you, but none 
has come. Write to me now and then, but direct 
your next to lachfleld. — r think, and I hope am 
suje, that I still grow better ; 1 have sometimes 
g(^ nights ; but am still in my legs we.ak, but sob 
much mended, that 1 to Lichneld in hope of 
being able to pay my visits on foot, for there are 
no coaches. — I have three letters this day, all 
about the balloon ; I>could have been content with 
one. iDo not write about the balloon, whatever 
else you may think proper to .say.” 

October 2. ” I am always proud of your 

approbation, and therefore was much pleased 
that you liked my letter. When you copied it, 
you invaded the Chancellor's right rather than 
mine. — The refusal I did not expect, but I had 
never thought much about it, for I doubted 
whether the Chancellor had so much tenderness 
for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the King's 
conscience, ought not to be supposed capable of 
an improper petition. — All is not gold that glitters, 
as wc have often been told ; and the adage is 
verified in your place and my favour ; but if what 
happens does not make us richer, wc must bid it 
welcome, if it makes us wiser. — I do not at 
resent grow better, nor much worse ; my hopes, 
owever, are somewhat abated, and a very great 
loss is the loss of hope, but I struggle on as 1 
can.” 

To Mr. John Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 20. 
“When yftu were here, you were pleased j as I 
am told, to think my absence an inconvenience. 
I should certainly have been very glad to give .so 
skilful a lover of antiquities any information about 
my native place, of which, however, 1 know not 
much, and have rea.son to believe that not much 
is known. — Though I have not given you any 
amu.semcnt, I have received amusement from you. 
At Ashbourne, where I had very little company, I 
had the luck to borrow ‘ Mr. Bowyer's Life ; *^8 a 
book so full of contemporary history, that a literary 
man must find some of his old friends. 1 thought 
that 1 could now and then, have told you some 
names worth your notice ; and perhaps we may 
talk a life over. I hope we shall be much together ; 
you must now be to me what you were before, and 
what dear Mr. Allen was, besides. He was taken 
unexpectedly away, but I think he was very 
good man. — 1 have made little progress in re- 
covery. I am very weak, and very sleepless : but 
1 live on and hope.” 

This various mass of correspondence, 

3 Anecdotes of William Bawycr, Printer, 
were republished by Nichgls in 1812-15 with 
many additions in nine volu^s under the title of 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. 
Sir George Trevelyan tells us that annotating 
this work, “with a minute diligence such as few 
men have the patience to bcstcAv upon a book 
they do not intend to re-edit,” was one of the 
la.st occupations of Macaulay's life. He finished 
the last volume a week before Ub died. Life and 
Letters of LoPd Macaulay ^ ii., 484. 
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which I have thus brought together, is 
valuable, both as an addition to the store 
which the public already has of Johnson’s 
writings, and as exhibiting a genuine and 
noble specimen of vigour and vivacity ^f 
mind, which neither age nor sickness 
could impair or diminish. 

It may be observed, that his writings 
in every way, whether for the public, or 
privately to his friends, was by fl^s and 
starts ; for we see frequently that many 
Icttprs arc written on the same day. 
When he had once overcome his aversion , 
to begin, he was, I suppose, desirous to 
go on, in order to relieve his mind from 
the uneasy reflection of delaying what he 
ought to do. 

While in the country, notwithstanding 
the accumulation of illness which he en- 
dured, his mind did not lose its powers. 
He translated an ode of Horace, which 
is printed in his works, and composed 
several prayers. I shall insert one of 
them, which is so wise and energetic, so 
philosophical and so pious, that 1 doubt 
not of its affording consolation to many a 
sincere Christian, when in a state of mind 
to which 1 believe the best are sometimes 
liable.^ 

And here I am enabled fully to refute a 
very unjust reflection, by Sir John Haw- 
kins, both against Dr. Johnson, and his 
faithful servant Mr. Francis Barber ; as 
if both of them had been guilty of 
culpable neglect towards a person of the 


name of Heely, whom Sir John chooses 
to call a relation of Dr. Johnson’s. The 
fact is, that Mr. Heely was •not his 
relation ; he had indeed been married to 
one of his cousins, T^it |hc had died with- 
out having children, and Jie Jiad married 
another woman ; so that even the slight 
connexion which there once had been by 
alnan€evt2i'& dis solved. Dr. Johnson, who 
had shown very great liberality to this 
ipan, while his first wife was alive, as has 
appeared iff a former part of this work, 
(Py 183) was humane and charitable 
enough to continue his V/>unty to him 
occasionally ; but surely there was no 
strong call of duty upon him or upoif^his 
legatee, to do more. The following 
letter, obligingly communicated to me by 
Mr. Andrew Strahan, will conflfm wl^jit 
I have stated : " 


**TO mS'. H{:ELV, no. 5, IN PYE-STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 

“Sir, 

“As necessity obliges you to call so soon 
again upon me, -Jovi should at least have told the 
smallest sum that will supply your present want : 
you ernnot suppose that 1 have much to spare. 
Two guineas is as much Ssyou ought to be behind 
with your creditor. — If ypu wait on Mr. Strahan, 
in New Street, Fetter Lane, or in his absence, on 
Mr. Andrew Strahan, shew this, by waich they 
are entreated to advance you two guineas, and 
to keep this as a voucher. I am, Sir, youi humble 
servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ Ashbourne, Aug. 12, 17B4.’’ 


1 Against inquisitive and perplexing thoughts. 
“O Lord, my Maker and Protector, who hast 
graciously sent me into this world to work out my 
salvation, enable me to drive from me all such 
unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may mislead 
or hinder me in the practice of those duties which 
Thou hast required. ^ When I behold the works of 
thy hands, and consider the course of thy provi- 
dence, give me grace always to remember that thy 
thoughts are not my thoughts, nor thy ways^ my 
w.*iys. And while it shall please Thee to continue 
me in this worfd, where much Is to be done, and 
little to be known, teach me by thy Holy Spirit, 
to withdraw my fhind from unprofitable and 
dangerous inquiries, from difTiculties vainly 
curious, and doubts impossible to be solved. 
Let me rejoice in the light which Thou hast 
^parted, let m^ serve Thee with active zeal and 
humble confidence, and wait with patient ewee- 
tation for the time in which the soul which 'Inou 
shall be^tisfied with knowledge. Grant 
tlMs, O Lord, for Jesus Christ’s, sake. Amen.” 
1 ). 


Indeed it is very necessary to keep in 
mind that Sir John Hawkins has unac- 
countably viewed Johnson *s-character and 
conduct in almost every particular, with 
an unhappy prejudice.® 

2 I shall add one instance only to those 
which I have thought it incumbent on me 
to pcint out. Talking; of Mr. Garrick’s 
having signified his willingness to let Johnson 
have the loan of any of his books to assist 
him in his edition of Shakespeare ; Sir 
John says (page 444), .“Jb*. Garrick knew 
not what nskhe ranjby thiff^ffer. Johnson h^ 
so strange a forgetfumess of obligations of this 
sort^ that few who lent him books ever saw them 
again.” This surely conveys a most unfavour- 
able insinuation, and has been so understood. 
Sir John mentions the single c^ise of a curious 
edition of Politian, which he tells us, appeared to 
belong to Pembroke College, which, probably, 
had been considered by Johnson.-as his own, for 
upwards Qf fifty years. Wopld it not be fusir^r 
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We now behold Johnson for the last 
time in his native city, for which he 
ever retained a warm affection, and which, 
by a sudden apostrophe, under the word 
Lich^ he introduces with reverence, into 
his immortal Wojlc* ^he English Dic- 
tionary ; — * * Salve magna parens ! ” ^ 
While here] he felt a revival of all the 
tenderness of filial affection, an instance 
of which appeared in hi^ ordering me 
grave-stone and inscription over Elizabeth 
Blaney (p. 6) to be substantially and care- 
fully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry White, a young cle^y- 

consider this a^n inadvertence, and draw no 
general inference? The truth is that Johnson 
waDsb attentive, that in one of iiis manuscripts in 
my possession, he has marked in two columns, 
books borrowed, and books lent. In Sir John 
Hawkins's compilation, there are, however, some 
p:^sages''Concerning Johnson which have unques- 
tioAable merit. One of them 1 shall transcribe, 
in justice to a writer whom 1 have had too n^ch 
occasion to censure, and to shew my fairness as 
the biographer of my illustrious friend : “ There 
was wanting in his conduct and behaviour, that 
dignity which results from a regular and orderly 
course of action, and by an irresistible power 
commands esteem. He could iQot be said to be a 
staid man, nor so to have adjusted in his mind 
the balance of reason and passion, as *0 give 
occasion to say what maybe observed m some 
men, that all they do is just, ht, and right." Yet 
a judicious friend well suggests, “It might, how- 
ever, havb been added^ that such men are often 
merely just, and rigidly correct, while their 
hearts are cold and unfeeling; and that John- 
son’s virtues were of a much higher tone than 
those of the staidt orderly man^ here described.” 
B. 

1 The following circumstance, mutually to the 
honour of Tohnso^ and the corporation of his 
native city, nas been communicated to me by the 
Reverend Dr. Vyse, from the town clerk: “ Mr. 
Simpson has ngw l^fore him, a record of the 
respect and veneration which the Corporation 
of Lichfield, in the year 1767, had for the merits 
and learning of Dr. Johnson. His father built 
the corner house in the market-place, the two 
fronts of which, towards Market and Broad- 
market Street, stood upon waste land of the Cor- 
poration, under a forty years’ lease, whkh was 
then expired. On the xsth of Au^st, 17OJ, at a 
common-hall of the bailiffs and citizens, it was 
ordered (and that without any solicitation), that 
a lease should be granted to Samuel Johnson, 
Doctor of Laws, 0? the ^croachments at his 
house, for the term of ninety-nine years, at the 
old rent, which wa.s five shillings. Of which, as 
town-clerk, Mr. Simpson had the honour and 
pleasure of informing him, and that he was 
desired to accept it without paying any fine 
on the occasion, which lease was afterwards 
granted, and the Doctor died possessed of this 
property.’* Q 


man, with whom he now formed An In- 
timacy, so to talk to him with great 
freedom, he mentioned that he could not 
in general accuse himself of having been 
an undutiful son. “ Qpce, indeed,” said 
h^ “ I was disobedient ; I refused to attend 
my father to Uttoxeter market. Pride; 
was the source of that refusal, and the re- 
membrance of it was painful. A few 
years ago I desired to atone for this fault ; 
I weijt to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, 
and stood for a considerable time bare- 
headed in the rain, on the spot where my 
father’s stall used to stand. In contrition 
I stood, and 1 hope the penance was ex- 
piatory. ” 

“ I told him,” says Miss Seward, “ in 
one of my latest visits to him, of a won- 
derful learned pig, which I had seen at 
Nottingham ; and which did all that we 
have observed exhibited by dogs and 
horses. The subject amused him. 

‘ Then,’ said he, * the pigs are a race 
unjustly calumniated. Pig has, it seems, 
not been wanting to man^ but man to 
pig. We do not allow time for his educa- 
tion; we kill him at a year old.* Mr. 
Henry White, who was present, observed 
that if this instance had happened in or 
before Pope’s time, he would not have 
been justified in instancing the swine as 
the lowest degree of grovelling instinct. 
Dr. Johnson seemed pleased with the 
observation, while the person who made 
it proceeded to remark, that great torture 
must have been employed, ere the in- 
docility of the animal could have been 
subdued.#— ‘ Certainly,’ said the Doctor ; 
‘ but,* turning tome, ‘how old is your 
pig?’ I told him, three years old. 

‘ Then,* said he, * the pig has no cause to 
complain ; he would have been killed the 
first year if he had not been educated^ 
and protracted existence is a good re- 
compense for very considerable degrees 
of torture.’ ” 

As Johnson had now velV faint hopes 
of recovery, and as Mr^ Thrale was no 
longer devoted to him, ilbmight have been 
supposed that he would naturally have 
chosen to remain in the comfortable 
house of his beloved wife*^ daughter, and 
end his life where he began it. But 
there was in him an animated and lofty 
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spirit,^ and however complicated diseases 
might depress ordinary mortals, all who 
saw him beheld and acknowledged the 
inTHctum animum Catonis.^ Such was 
his intellectual ardMir even at this time, 
that he said to one friend, **Sir, I lo(^ 
iipon every day to be lost, in which I oo 
not make a new acquaintance ; ’* and to 
another, when talking of his illness, **1 
will be conquered ; I will not capitulate/* 
And . such was his love of Londdn, so 
high a relish had he of its magnificent 
extent, and variety of intellectual 
entertainment, 'that he languished when 
absent from it, his mind having become 
quite luxurious from the long habit of 
enjoying the metropolis ; and, therefore, 
although at Lichfield, surrounded with 
friends who loved and revered him, and 
for whom he had a very sincere affection, 
he still found that such conversation as i 
London affords, could be found no where 
else. These feelings, joined, probably, 
to some flattering hopes of aid from the 
eminent physicians and surgeons in 
London, who kindly and generously 
attended him without accepting fees, 
made him resolve to return to the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birming- 
ham, where he passed a few days with 
his worthy old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, 
who thus writes to me : “He was very 
solicitous with me to recollect some of 
our most early transactions, and transmit 
them to him, for I perceived nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than calling to mind 
those days of our innocence. 1 complied 
with his. request, and he only* received 
them a few days before his death. I 
have transcribed for your inspection 
exactly the minutes I wrote to him.” 
This paper having been found in his 

1 Mr. Burke suggested to me a applicable to 
Johnson, what Cicero, in his Cato Major, says 
of Appius : '* Intentum enim animum^ tanquam 
arcum^ kabehat^ nec languescens tuccumbebat 
senectnti I "rejf^ting, at the same time, the fol- 
lowing noble words in the same passage : '* Ita 
enim senectus honeJta est^ si se ipsa d^endii^ si 
jus suum retineit sb nemini emancipata est, si 
usque ad extremum vitee spiritum vindicatjus 
suum/* B. 

^Atrocem animum Catonis, are Horace’s 
words, and it may be doubted whether atrox is 
used by any other original writer in the same 
^se. Stubborn i^perhaps the most correct trans- 
lation of this epithet. MaUme. 


repositories aft«r his death. Sir John 
Hawkins has inserted it entire, and I have 
made occasional use of it and other 
communications from Mr. Hector,^ in 
the course of this work. I have both 
visited and correspdide^ with him since 
Dr. Johnson’s death, and Ijy my inquiries 
concerning a great variety of*particulars 
ha^ obtained additional information. 1 
followed the r same mode with the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose presence 
1 wrote down a good deal of what he 
could tell ; anc^he, at my request, signed 
his ^ame, to give it authenticity. It is 
very rare to find any persqp who is able 
to give a distinct account of the life even 
of one whom he has known intimatily, 
without questions being put to them. 
My friend Dr. Kippis has told me, that 
on this account it is a practice ^th hi^ 
to draw out a biographical catechisnf; 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, 
where he Va^again kindly received by 
Dr. Adams, vmo was pleased to give me 
the following account m one of his letters 
(Feb. 17th, 17^5) : 

*1 Hr.} lost visit was, I i^elieve, to my house, 
which he left, after a stay of four or five days. 
We bad much serious talk together, for which 1 
ought to be the better as long as I live. You 
win remember some discourse which wk had in 
the summer upon the subject of prayer, and the 
difficulty of this sort of composition.^ 'He re- 
minded me of this, and of my having wished him 
to try his hand, and to give us a specimen of the 
style and manner that he approved. He added, 
that he was now in a right frame of mind, and as 
he could not possibly employ, his time better, be 
would in earnest set about it. But I find upon 
inquiry, that no papers of this sort were left be- 
hind him, except a few ^ short ejcculatory forms 
suitable to his present situation." 

Dr. Adams had not then received 
accurate information on this subject ; for 

3 It Mt a most agreeable circumstance attending 
the publication of this work, that Mr. Hector 
has survived his illustrious school-fellow so many 
years ; that he still retains his health and spirits ; 
and has gratified me with the following aocnow- 
ledgment : “ I thanlswou, mCSst sincerely thank 
you, for the great and long continued entertain- 
ment your life of Dr.' Johnson has^ afforded me, 
and others, of my particular friends." Mr. 
Hector, besides setting me right as to the verse 
on a sprig of myrtle [p. s6, note ij, has favoured 
me with two English odes, written by Dr. John- 
son, at an early period of his life, which will ap- 
pear in my edition of his poems. 
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it has since appeared that c/arious prayers 
had been composed by him at different 
periods, which intermingled with pious 
resolutioiiS, and some short notes of his 
life were entitled by him “ Prayers and 
Meditations,” anchha^e, in pursuance of 
his earnest Requisition, in the hopes of 
doin^ good, been published, with a 
judicious well-written preface, by tl^e 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, to whom he 
delivered them. This admirable collec- 
tion, to which I have frequently referred 
in the course of this wprh, evinces, 
beyond all his compositions for the 
public, and all^he eulogies of his frieitds 
and admirers, the sincere virtue and piety 
of Johnson. It proves with unquestion- 
able authenticity, that amidst all his 
constitutional infirmities, his earnestness 
to -conform his practice to the precepts 
of Christianity was unceasing, and that 
he habitually endeavoured to refer every 
transaction of his life to tl\^ will of the 
Supreme Being. ^ 

He arrived in London on the i6th of 
November, and next day^ sent to Dr. 
Burney the following note, which I 
insert as the last token of his remem- 
brance of that ingenious and amiable 
man, and as another of the many proofs 
of the tenderness and benignity of his 
heart : 

" Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, 
sends his respects to dear Dr. Burney, and all the 
dear Burneys, little and great.” 

1 Boswell seems to have been the only one of 
Johnson's friend^who approved of this publica- 
tion. Strahan says in his preface that Johnson 
placed the papers in his hands and charged him 
with the work. We have no right to disbelieve 
him, or to call his conduct, as Croker does, 
'* disingenuous and culpable.” Only portions of 
the MSS. are preserved in the library of Pem- 
broke College. These show occasional trs^es of 
revision such as J^ohnson would hardly have 
given to what he did not contemplate being pub- 
lished. On the other hand it is difficult to believe 
that he would have sanctioned everything 
Strahan thought fituo printj^ Dr. Adams, whose 
authority had been claimed in the preface, shortly 
after the' appearance of the book denied all 
knowledge 01 its contents, and emphatically 
declared that, had he been consulted, he would 
never have coasted to the publication. The 
probable truth irthat Strahan was expected to 
exercise more discretion than he hath a not 
iincommon result of literary bequests to mends. 


** TO MR. HECTOR, IN IllRMINGHAM. 

“Dear S 

“ I DID : reach Oxford until Friday morn- 
ing and then lent Francis to see the balloon 
but could not go myself. 1 stayed at Oxford fill 
Tuesday, and then came in -)the common vehicle 
easily to London. 1 am as I was, and having 
seed Dr. Brocklesby, am to ply the sciuills ; but, 
whatever be their efficacy, this world must soort 

ass away. ^ Let us think seriously on our duty.— ^ 

send my kindest respects to dear Mrs. Careless { 
let me have the prayers of both. We have all 
lived loi^, and must .soon part. God have mercy 
on us, fcfr the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
Amen. 

“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“ London, November, 17, i 784 .'’ 

Ills correspondence with me, after hid 
letter on the subject of my settling in 
London, shall now, so far as is proper, be 
produced in one scries. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Ash- 
bourne ; 

“ On the Z4th I came to Lichfield, and found 
every body glad enough to see me. On the 20th 
1 came hither, and found a house half-built, of 
very uncomfortable appearance ; but my own 
room has not been altered. That a man worn 
with diseases, in his .seventy-second or third year, 
should condemn part of his remaining life to pass 
among ruins and rubbush, and that no incon- 
siderable part, appears to me very strange. — I 
know that your kindness makes you impatient to 
know the state of my health, in which 1 cannot 
boast of much improvement.^ I came through 
the journey without much inconvenience, but 
when 1 attempt self-motion I find my legs weak, 
and my breath very short ; this day 1 have been 
much disordered. 1 have no company ; the Doctor 
[Taylor] is busy in his fields, and goes to bed at 
nine, and his whole system is so different from 
mine, that we seem formed for different elements ; 
I have, therefore, all roy amusement to seek 
within myself.” 

Having written to him in bad spirits a 
letter filled with dejection and frethilness, 
and at the same time expressing anxious 
apprehensions concerning him, on account 
of a dream which had disturb^ me ; his 
answer was chiefly in terms of reproach, 
fora supposed charge of “affecting dis- 
content, and indulging: the vanity of 
complaint.” It, howevS^ proceeded: 

“ Write to me often, and write like a man. 1 
consider your fidelity and tenderness as a great 
part of the comforts which are y€t left me, and 
sincerely wish we could be nearer to each other.— 
********. My dear friend, life is very 
short and very uncertain ; let u^spend it as well 
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as^^ve can. My worthy neighbour, Allen, is dead. 
Love me as well as you can. Pry my respects to 
dear Mrs. Boswell. Nothing ailed me at that 
time ; let your superstition at last have an end." 

Veeling very soon that the manner in 
which he had wriften might hurt me, he 
two days afterwards, July 28, wrote* to 
^me again, giving me an account of his 
sufferings ; after which, he thus proceeds : 

Before this letter, you will have had one 
which 1 hope you will not take ami.ss ; it con- 
tains only truth, and that truth kindly intended. 
****** Spartatn quant nacius es oma ; 
make the most and best of your lot, and compare 
yourself not with the few that arc above you, but 
with the multitudes which arc below you.* * * * 
Go steadily forwards with lawful business or 
honest diversions. * Be (as Temple says of the 
Dutchman) luell when you are not ill^ and 
Meased when you are not angry .’ — * *»***. 
This may .seem but an ill return for your tender- 
ness; but I mean it well, for 1 love you with 
great ardour and sincerity. Pay my respects to 
dear Mrs. Boswell, and teach the young ones to 
love me.” 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed 
during a considerable part of the year, 
that it was not, or at least I thought it 
was not, in my power to write to my 
illustrious friend as formerly, or without 
expressing such complaints as offended 
him. Having conjured him not to do me 
the injustice of charging me with affecta- 
tion, I was with much regret long silent. 
His last letter to me then came, and 
affected me very tenderly. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

*'Dbar Sir, 

*' 1 HAVE this summer sometimy amended, 
and sometimes relapsed, but, upon* the whole, 
have lost ground very much. My legs are ex- 
tremely weak, and my breath very short, and 
the water is now increasing upon me. In this 
uncomfortable state your letters used to relieve ; 
what is the reason that I have them no longer? 
Are you sick, or are you sullen ? Whatever be 
the reason, if it be less than necessity, drive it 
away ; and of the short life that we have, make 
the best use for yourself and for your friends. 
* * *. * * *• I am sometimes afraid that your 
omission to wnte has some real cau.se, and sh||l 
be clad to know that you are not sick, and that 
nothing ill has befaulen dear Mrs. Boswell, or any 
of your family. • 

" I am, Sir, your, &c. 

•IT - . “Sam. Johnson. 

Tachiield, November 5, 1784.” 

Yet it was upt a little painful to me to 


find that, in s^paragraph^'of this letter 
which I have omitted, he still persevered 
in arraigning me as before, which was 
strange in him who had so muoh experi^ 
cnce of what I suffered. I, however, 
wrote to him two as^ii^ letters as I could; 
the last of which came too late to be read 
by him, for his illness ^nefeased more 
rapidly upon him than I had apprehended; 
bud had the qpnsolation of being informed 
that he spoke of me on his death-bed 
with affection, and 1 look forward with 
humble hc^epf renewing our friendship 
in a better world. 

^ now relieve the read(|j;s of this work 
from any farther personal notice of its 
author ; who, if he should be thought to 
have obtruded himself too much upon 
their attention, requests them to consider 
the peculiar plan of his biograptiical un- 
dertaking. 

Soon a}ler^ohnson*s return to the me- 
tropolis, both the asthma and dropsy be- 
came more violent and distressful. He 
had for some'clme kept a journal in Latin 
of the state of his illness, and the remedies 
whi^h he used, undfr the title of j^gri 
Kphemeris^ which he began on the 6th 
of July, but continued it no loqger than 
the 8th of November ; finding, I suppose, 
that it was a mournful and unavailing 
register. It is in my possession ; and is 
written with great care and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature ^ did not fail. 

1 It is truly wonderful tcT consider the extent 
and constancy of Johnson’s literary ardour, not- 
withstanding the melancholy which clouded and 
embittered his existence. BesKles the numerous 
and various works which he executed, hi had, 
at different times, formed schemes of a great 
many more, of which the following catalogue 
was given by him to Mr. Langton, and by th.'it 
gentleman presented to his Majesty : '* Divinity. 
— A small book of precepts and directions for 
piety'C the hint taken from the directions in 
Morton's exercise.— Philosophy, History, and 
Literature in general. — History of Criticism, 
as it relates to judging of authors, from Aristotle 
to the present age. An account of the rise and 
improvements of that art ; oftue different opinions 
of authors, ancient and modern. Translation of 
the History of Herod ian. New edition of Fair- 
fax’s Translation of Tasso, with notes, glossary, 
&c. Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manu- 
.scripts and old editions, with Various readings, 
conjectures, remarks on his lan^age, ^ and^ tne 
changes it had undergone from the earliest times 
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A very few days before his€eath he trans- 
mitted to his friend Mr. John Nichols, 
a list of the authors of the ** Universal His- 
tory,” mAitioning their several shares in 

to his age, and fron^his to the present; with 
notes explanatory of customs, &c. and references 
to Boccace, Jhd ‘bother authors from whom 
he has borrowed, with an account of the 
liberties he has taken in telling the stori^; 
hU life and an exact etymolo^cal glossary. 
Aristotle's Rhetoric, a translation of it into 
English. A collection of Letters, translated 
from the modern winters, with some account 
of the several authors. Oldham’s f’oems, with 
notes, historical and critical. Roscommon’s 
Poems, with notes. Lives of the Philosopher, 
written with a pc#te air, in such a manner as 
may divert as well as instruct. History of the 
Heatlftn Mythology, with an explication of the 
fables, both allegorical and historical; with 
references to the poets. History of the State of 
Venice, in a compendious maimer. Aristotle’s 
Ethms, an English translation of them, with 
iiota.* Geognaphical Dictionary, from 
French. Hierocles upon Pythagoras, translated 
into English, perhaps with notes. TUs is done 
by Norris. A book of Letters, u^n suj kinds of 
subjects. Claudian, a new edition of his works, 
fuM noth variorttnit in the manner of Burman. 
Tuny’s Tusculan Questions, a translation of 
them. Tally’s De Natur& Deorufh, a translation 
of those Books. Benzo’s New History of the 
New World, to be translated. Machia-tel’s 
History of Florence, to ^ be translated. History 
of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing 
an account of whatever contributed to the restora- 
tion of litera^re ; such as controversies, printing, 
the destruction ^of the Greek empire, the en- 
couragement of great men, with the lives of the 
most eminent patrons, and most eminent early 
professors of all kinds of learning in different 
countries. ^ A Body of Chronology, in verse, 
with historical notes. A Table of the Spectators, 
Tktlers, and Guardian|, distinguished by figures 
into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. A Collec- 
tion of Letters fron^ English authors, with >a pre- 
face giving some account of the writers ; with 
reasons for selection, and criticism upon styles ; 
remarks on each letter, if needful. A Collection 
of Proverbs from various languages. Jan. 6,— 
53. A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in 
imitation of Calmet's Dictiona^ of the Bible, i 
March,— 53. A Collection of Stories and Ex- 
amples, like those of Valerius Maximus. Jan. 
xo, — 53. From .^lian , a volume of select stories, 
perhaps from others. Jan. 28, — 53. Collection 
of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Descrip- 
tions of Countnes. Dictionary of Ancient His- 
tory and Mythology. Treatise on the Study of 
Polite Literature, containing the history of leam- 
iim. directions for editions, commentaries, &c. 
h^ims. Characters, and Sentiments, after the 
manner of Bruyem, collected out of ancient 
authors, particulany the Greek with Apoph- 
thegms. Clasucal Miscellanies, Select Transla- 
tions from anci^t Greek and Latin authors. 


that work. lUhas, according to his direc- 
tion, been deposited in the British Museum, 
and is printed in the ** Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for December, 1784. 

Livpi of Illustrious Persons, as well of the active 
as the learned, in imitation of Plutarch. Judg- 
ment of the learned upon English authors. 
Poetical Dictionary of the English tongue. Con- 
siderations upon the present state of London. 
Collection of Epijgrams, with notes and observa- 
tions. Observations on the English language, 
relating to words, phrases, and modes of speech. 
Minutix Literaria, Miscellaneous reflections, 
criticisms, emendations, notes. History *of 
the Constitution. Comparison ‘Of Philosophi- 
cal and Christian Morality, by sentences 
collected from the^ moralists and fathers. 
Plutarch’s Lives, in English, with notes. 
PoETRV and works of Imagination. — Hymn to 
Ignorance. The Palace of Sloth, — a vision. 
Coluthus, to be translated. Prejudice, a poeti- 
cal essay The Palace of Nonsense, — a vision," 
Johnson’s extraordinary facility of composition, 
when he shook off his constitutional indolence, 
and resolutely sat down to write, is admirably 
described by Mr. Courtenay, in his Poetical 
Review^ which I have several times quoted : 

"While through life’s maze he sent a piercing 
view. 

His mind expansive to the object grew. 

With various stores of erudition fraught. 

The lively image, the deep-searching thought. 

Slept in repose;— ‘but when the moment 
press’d. 

The bright ideas stood at once confess’d ; 

Instant his genius sped its vigorous rays, 

And o’er the letter’d world diffus’d a bl.'ize : 

As womb’d with fire the cloud electric flies. 

And calmly o’er th' horizon seems to rise : 

Touch’d by the pointed steel, the lightning 
flows. 

And all th* expanse with rich effulgence 
glows." 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with 
exact precisidh every production of Johnson’s 
pen. He owned to me that he had written 
about forty sermons ; but as I understood that he 
had given or sold them to different persons, who 
were to preach them as their own, he did not 
consider himself at liberty to sudcnowledge them. 
Would those who were thus aided by mm, who 
are still alive, and the friends of those who are 
dead, fairly inform the world, it would be oblig- 
ingly gratifying a reasonable curiosity, to whi^ 
there should, I think, now be no objection. Two 
volitines of them, published since hib death, are 
sufficiently ascertained [see p. 424]. I have 
before me, in his hand-writing, a fr^ment of 
twenty quarto leaves of a tran^ttion into Eng- 
lish of Sallust, De Bello Catilinario. When it 
was done I have no notion ; but it seems to have 
no very superior merit to mark it as his. Beades 
the publications heretofore mentioned, I am 
satistiedi from internal evidence, to adnut also 
as genuine the following, which^otwithstand- 
ing all my chronological care, escaped me in the 
X X 
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Daring his sleepless nights he amused 
himself by translating into Latin verse, 
from the Greek, many of the epigrams in 
the “ Anthologia.” These translations, 
with some other ^ems by him in Latin, he 
gave to his friend Mr. Langton, vio, 
having added a few notes, sold them to 
the booksellers for a small sum to be 
given to some of Johnson's relations, 
which was accordingly done; and they 

t:ourse ..of this work : Considerations on the 
Case of Dr. Trapfs Sermons published in 
Z739, in The Gentleman's Magazine, It is a very 
ingenious defeifce of the right of abrid^ng an 
author’s work, without being held^ as infringing 
his property. This is one of the nicest questions 
in the Law of Literature ; and I cannot help 
thinking that the indulgence of abridging is often 
exceedingly injurious to authors and bo^sellers, 
and should in very few cases be permitted. At 
any rate, to prevent difficult and uncertain dis- 
cussion, and give an absolute security to .authors 
in the property of their labours, no abridgement 
whatever should be permitted, till after the ex- 
piration of such a number of years as the Legis- 
lature may be pleased to nx. But, though it 
has been confidently ascribed to him, I cannot 
allow that he wrote a Dedication to both Houses 
of Parliament of a book entitled The Evangelical 
History Harmonised. He was no croaker; no 
declaimer against the times. He would not 
have written, *' That we are fallen upon an age 
in which corruption is not barely universal, is 
universally confessed.” Nor, ** Rapine preys 
on the public without opposition, and perjury 
betrays it without inquiry.” Nor would he, to 
excite a speedy reformation, have conjured up 
such phantoms of terror as these : A few years 
longer, and perhaps all endeavours will be 
in vain. We may be swallowed by an earth- 
^ake *. we may be delivered to our enemies.” 
This is not Johnsonian. There are, indeed, in 
this dedication several sentences constructed 
upon the model of tho^ of Johnson. But the 
imitation of the form, without the .spirit of his 
style, has been so general, that this of itself is not 
sufficient evidence. Even our newspaper writers 
aspire to it. In an account of the funeral of 
Edwin, the comedian, in The Diary of Nov. 9, 
1790, that son of drollery is thus described : ** A 
man who had so often cheered the .sullenness of 
vacancy, and suspended the approaches of 
sorrow.” And in The Dublin Evening Post., 
August 16, 1791, there is the following para- 
graph: “ It is a singular circumstance, that in a 
city like tKs, containing 200,000 people^ there 
are three monthp in the year during which no 
place of public amusement is open. Long vaca- 
tion is here a vacation from pleasure, as well as 
business ; nor is there any mode of passing the 
listless evenings of declining summer, but m the 
riots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a coffee- 
house.” I have not thought it necessary to 
pecify every copy of verses written by Johnson, 
ny Intention to publish an authentic 
edition of all his poetry, with notes, B. 


are printed Ui the collection of his 
works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated 
as to Johnson's deficiency in tfhe know- 
ledge of the Greek language, partly owing 
to the modesty wi& w^ich, from knowing 
how much there was to Ivs learnt, he used 
to mention his own comparative acquisi- 
tions. When Mr. Cumberland* talked 
to him of thtf' Greek fragments which are 
so well illustrated in “The Observer,” 
and of the Greek dramatists in general, 
he candidlj' a!;knowlcdged his insufficiency 
ip that particular branch of Greek litera- 
ture. Yet it may be sa’^d, that though 
not a great, he was a good Greek scholar. 
Dr. Charles Burney, the younger, i^ho is 
universally acknowledged by the best 
judges to be one of the few njien of this 
age who are very eminent for Iheir rkill 
ifk that noble language, has assured me, 
that Jo|;»nson could give a Greek word 
for almost C.very English one ; and that 
although not sufficiently conversant in the 
niceties of the language, he, upon some 
occasions discovered, even in these, a 
considerable degree of critical acumen. 
Mf. Dalzcl, Profesbor of Greek at Edin- 
burgh, whose skill in it is unquestionable, 
mentioned to me, in very lib|ral terms, 
the impression which was made upon 
him by Johnson, in a conversation which 
they had in London concerning that lan- 
guage. As Johnson, therefore, was un- 
doubtedly one of the first Latin scholars 
in modern times, let us not deny to his 
fame some additional splendour from 
Greek.'* 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhib- 

1 Mr. Cumberland assures me, that he was 
always treated with great courtesy by Dr. ^John- 
son, who, in his Letters to Mrs. Thrale^ ii., 68, 
thus speaks of that learned, ingenious, and ac- 
con plished gentleman : “ The want of comply 
is an inconvenience, but Mr. Cumberland is a 
million.” B. 

2 Gifford relates in \\s& Life that dis- 

cussing this matter with Jacob Bryant he urged 
that Johnson hinhelf adn&ted that he was not a 
good Greek scholar. '* Sir,” was the answer, 

it is not easy for us to say what.such a man as 
Johnson would call a good Greek scholar.” 
Croker. Dr. Hill quotes a characteristic testi- 
monial from Dr. Parr to Charts Burney's scholar- 
ship. ** There are three greA Grecians in En|^ 
land : Porson is the first ; Burney is the third; 
and who is the second 1 need sot ^1«” 
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iting specimens of varions sorts of imita- 
tion of Johnson’s style. 

In the “ Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy^ 1787,” there is an “Essay on 
the Style of Dr. Samu^J Johnson,” by the 
Reverend Robert Blirrowes, whose respect 
for the grea4 otiject of his criticism ^ is 
thus evinced in the concluding paragraph : { 
* * I have singled him out from the gre«t 
body of the English writers? because his 
universally acknowledged beauties would 
be most apt to induce imitation ; and 1 1 
have treated rather on his f£iil& than his | 
perfections, because an essay might com- 
prise all the observations I could make 
upoi^is faults, while volumes would not 
be sumcient for a treatise on his perfec- 
tions.” 

Mr. Bi^rrowes has analyzed the com- 
position of Johnson, and pointed out its 
peculiarities with much acuteness ; aneW 
would recommend a careful peru|jil of his 
Essay to those who, being ciptivated by 
the union of perspicuity and splendour 
which the writings of Johnson contain, 
without having a sufficient portion of his 
vigour of mind, may be in 'dagger of be- 
coming bad copyists %f his manner. * I, 
however, cannot but observe, and I ob- 
serve it Ip his credit, that this learned 
gentleman has himself caught no mean 
degree of th% expansion and harmony, 
which, independent of all other circum- 
stances, chariycterize the sentences of 
Johnson. Thus, in the preface to the 
volume in which ^le Essay appears, we 
find : 

*' If it be said that in societies of this sort, too 
much attention is frequently bestowed on subjects 
barren and speculative, it may be answered, that 
no one science is so little connected with the rest, 
as not to afford many principles whose use may 
extend considerably beyond the science to whjen 
they primarily belong ; and that no proposition 
is so purely theoretical as to be totally incapable 
of beuig applied to practical purposes. There is 
00 apparent connexion between duration and 


1 We must smile at% little iimccuracy of meta- 
phor in ffie preface to the Transactions, which is 
written by Mr. Burrowes. The critic of the 
etyU of Johnson having, with a just for 
literature, observed, that the whole nation are 
(^led on to exerutbemselves, afterwards says: 
“They are ceUUa oh by every tie which can 
have a laudable influence on the heart of man." 
B. 


the cycloidal arcl^ the properties of which, duly 
attended to, have furnished us with our best 
regulated methods of measuring time : and he 
who has made himself master of the nature aqjl 
affections of the logarithmic curve, is not aware 
that he has advanced consid^ably towards ascer- 
mining the proportionable density of the air at 
its fhrfous distances from the surface of the 
earth," 


The ludicrous imitators of Johnson’s 
style are innumerable. Their general 
method* is to accumulate hard words, 
without considering that, although he' 
was fond of introducing them occasion* 
ally, there is not a single sentence in alf 
his writings where they are crowded 
together, as in the first verse of the follow* 
ing imaginary ode by him to Mrs. Thrale,® 
which appeared in the newspapers ; 

“ Cervisial coctot^s viduate dame, 
Opins't thou his gigantic fame, 
ProcumbingTX that shrine; 

Shall, catenated by thy charms, 

A captive in thy ambient arms, 
Perennially be thine ?" 

This, and a thousand other such 
attempts, are totally unlike the original, 
which the writers imagined they were 
turning into ridicule. There is not simi- 
larity enough for burlesque, or even for 
caricature. 

Mr. Coi.MAN, in his “ Prose on several 
occasions,” has “ A Letter from Lexi- 
PHANES ; containing Proposals for a 
Glossary or Vocabulary of the Vulgar 
Tongue : intended as a supplement to a 
larger Dictionary.” It is evidently 


^ 3 Johnson’% wishing to unite himself with this 
rich widow, was much talked of, but I believe 
without foundation. The report, however, gave 
occasion to a poem, not without characteristical 
merit, entitled, Ode to Mrs. Thrale^ by Samuel 
Johnson^ LL.D^ on their su/Aosed approachinz 
Nuptials: printed for Mr. Faulder, in Bond- 
Street. — I shall quote as a specimen, the first 
three stanzas. 


“ If e’er my fingers touch’d the lyre, 

In satire fierce, in pleasure ; 

Shall not my Thralia’s smiles^nspire 7 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay? 

“ My dearest Lady ! view your slave. 
Behold him as your very Scrub; 
E^er to write as author grave. 

Or govern well, the brewing-tub. 

“ To rich felicity thus raised, * 

My bosom glows with amorous fire, 
Porter no longer shall be praised, 

’ Tis I MYSELF Am Thrald s^ntiro*' 

x X a 
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meant as a sportive sally* of ridicule on 
Johnson, whose style is thus imitated, 
without being grossly overcharged : 

It is easy to forj^ee, that the idle and illiterate 
will complain that Hiave incre^ed their labours 
by endeavouring to diminish them ; and ilmt I 
have explained what is more easy by what is more 
difficult — per ignotius. I expect, on 
the other hand, the liberal acknowledgments of 
the learned. He who is buried in scholastic 
retirement, secluded from the assemblies of the 
gay, and remote from the circles of tL« polite, 
will at once comprehend the definitions, and be 
grateful for such a seasonable and necessary 
.elncidation of his mother<tongue.” 

Annexed to this letter is a short speci- 
men of the work, thrown together in a 
vague and desultory manner, not even 
adhering to alphabetical concatenation.^ 

The serious imitators of Johnson's 
style, whether intentionally or by the im- 
perceptible effect of its strength and 
animation, are, as 1 have had already 
occasion to observe, so many, that I might 
introduce quotations from a numerous 
body of writers in our language, since he 
appeared in the literary world. I shall 
point out the following : 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. 

Other parts of the globe, man, in his 
rudest state, appears ^ lord of the cr^tion, 
giving law to various tribes of animals which he 
has tamed and reduced to subjection. The Tar- 
tar follows his prey on the horse which he has 
reared, or tends his numerous herds which furnish 
him both with food and clothing : the Arab has 
rendered the camel docile, and avails himself of 
its persevering strength ; the Laplander has formed 


1 ** Higledy-piggledy^ — Congloiosration and 
confusion. 

Hodge-podge^ — A culinary mixture of hetero- 
geneous ingredients: applied metaphorically to 
all discordant combinations. 

“ Tit-for-Tat^ — Adequate retaliation. 

" Shtlly Shally, — Hesitation and irresolu- 
tion. 

*' Fee I fal fum ! — Gigantic intonations. 

Ri^aroUt — Discourse, incoherent and rhap- 
sodical. 

CrincumtrancuiHt — Lines of irregularity 
and involution. 

** DiMg^doHgi-^Tintinahulary chimes, used 
metaphorically tio signify dispatch ana vehe- 
mence. " B. On the publication of Boswell’ s own 
book thd Press teemed with parodies. The best of 
these was A Lesson in Bi^aphy; or^ How to 
write the Ltfe of ends Friene^ hy Alexander 
Chalmers. It was reprinted^ by Croker in an 
appendix to h|| edition, and is one of the best 
parodies ever written. 


the rein-deer to<S>e subservient to his will; and 
even the people of Kamschatka have trained 
their dogs to labour This command over the 
inferior creatutes is one of the noblest prerogatives 
of man, and among the greatest efforts of his 
wisdom and power. Without this, his dominion 
is incomplete. He L a monarch who has no 
subjects ; a master withont servants ; and must 
perform every operation by »he ;Strength of his 
own arm.” {History of America^ i., 3S2>) 

f- 

E^'wARD GIBBON, ESQ. 

" Of all our passions and appetites, the love of 
power is_ of the most imperious and unsociable 
nature, sincA tlu pride ot one man requires the 
submission of the multitude. In the tumult of 
civil discord the laws of society lose their force, 
and their place is seldom sd^plied by those of 
humanity. The ardour of contention, the pride 
of victory, the despair of success, the meifibry of 
past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all 
contribute to inflame the mind and to silence the 
voice of pity. " {Decline and Fall oLthe Roman 
Empire, It ch. 4 .) 


MISS BURNEY. 

** My famil^, inistaking ambition for honour, 
and rank for dignity, have long planned a 
splendid connexion for me, to which, ttiough my 
invariable repi^ance has stopped any advances, 
their wishes and their views immovably adhere. 
1 am but too certain they will now listen to no 
other. 1 dread, therefore, to make a trial where 
1 despair of success ; I know not how to risk a 
prayer with those who may silence me by a com- 
mand.” {Cecilia, bk. vii. ch.i.)2 


REVEREND MR. NARES.^ 

“ In an enlightened and improving age, much 
perhaps is not to be apprehended from the inroads 
of mere cjaprice ; at suen a period it will generally 
be perceived, that needles irregularity is the 
worst of all deformities, and that nothing is so 
truly elegant in language as the simplicity of 
unviolated analogy. — Rules ^will, therefore, be 
observed, so far as they are known and acknow- 
ledged : but, at the same time, the desire of 
improvement having been once excited will not 
remain inactive ; and its efforts, unless assisted 


9 See Macaulay’s essay on The Diary and 
Letters of Madanu D'AHtlay for her imitations 
of Johnson’s style. 

’The passage which I quote is taken from 
that gentleman’s Elements of Ort^^; con^ 
taining a distinct View of the whole Analogy 
of the English xLangilu^, so far as relates 
to Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity,” 
London. 1784. I beg leave to offer my particular 
acknowledgments to the author of a work of 
uncommon merit and gi^t utility. I know no 
book which contains, in the »me comiiass, more 
learning, polite literature, soimd sense, accuracy 
of arrangement, and perspicuity of expression. 
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by knowledgCi as much as they are prompted by 
zeah will not unfrequently be found pernicious ; 
so that the very persons whose intention it is to 
perfect the^nstrument of reason, will deprave 
and disorder it unknowingly. At such a time, 
then, it becomes pecidiar% necessary that the 
analogy of language sHBuld be fully examined and 
understood ; t^t ^ts^ rules should be carefully 
laid down ; and that it should be clearly known 
how much it contains, which being already right 
should be defended from change and viofatioi#; 
how much it has that demands arAendment ; and 
how much that, for fear of greater inconveniences, 
must, perhaps, be left, unaltered, though irregu- 
lar.” 

A distinguished author in 
Mirror,” ^ a jibriodical paper published 
at E^nburgh, has imitated Johnson very 
closely. Thus in No. 16 : 

“ The effects of the return of spring have been 
frcouently Remarked as well in relation to the 
huinaei mind as to the animal and vegetable world. 
The reviving power of this season has been traced 
from the fields to the herds that inhabit them, 
and from the lower classes of bei||gs ^ to man. 
Gladness and joy are described^s prevailing 
through universal Nature, animating the low of 
the cattle, the carol of the birds, and the pipe of 
the shepherd.” 

The Reverend Dre Knox, mastci of 
Tunbridge School, appears to have the 
imitari ayeo of Johnson’s style perpet- 
ually in his mind ; and to his assiduous, 
though not sei'vile, study of it, we may 
partly ascribe the extensive popularity of 
his writings.® 

1 That collection was presented to Dr. John- 
son, 1 believe by its duthors ; and 1 heard him 
speak very well of it.^ B. 

3 It were to be wished, that he had imitated 
that great man irf every respect, and had not 
followed the example of Dr. Adam Smith, in 
ungraciously attacking his venerable Alma 
Maier^ Oxford. It must, however, l>e observed, 
that he is much less to blame than Smith : he 
only ol^ects to certain particulars ; Smith to the 
whole institution, though indebted for much of 
his learning to an exhibition which he enJ9yed 
for many years at Balliol College, Neither of 
,them, however, will do any hurt to the noblest 
university in the world. While 1 animadvert on 
what appears to me e^meption^le in some of the 
works of Dr. Knox, T cannotfrefuse due praise 
to others of his productions; particularly his 
sermons, and to the spirit with which he main- 
tains, against presumptuous heretics, the con- 
solatory doctrines peculiar to the Christian 
Revelation. Thi# he has^ done in a manner 
equally strenuous and conciliating. Neither ought 
I to omit mentioning a remarkable instance of 
his candour : notwithstanding the wide difference 

of our opinions upon tbo important subject pf 


In his Essays, Moral and Literary,’* 
No. 3, we find the following passage : — 
“ The polish of external grace may indeed 
be deferred till the appr^ch of manhood. 
When solidity is obtained by pursuing 
the modes prescribed by our forefathers, 
then may the file be used. The firm sub- 
stance will bear attrition, and the lustre 
then acquired will be durable. ” 

Ther is, however, one in No. ji, 
which is blown up into such tumidity as’ 
to be truly ludicrous. The writer meaps 
to tell us that Members of* Parliament, 
who have rim in debt by extravagance, 
will sell their votes to avoid an arrest,® 
which he thus expresses: — “They who 
build houses and collect costly pictures 
and furnitures, with the money of an 
honest artisan or mechanic, will be very 
glad of emancipation from the hands of a 
bailiff by a sale of their senatorial suf- 
frage.” 

But I think the most perfect imitation 
of Johnson is a professed one, entitled 
“ A Criticism on Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,’ ” said to be written 
by Mr. Young, Professor of Greek at 
Glasgow, and of which let him have the 
credit, unless a better title can be shown. 
It has not only the particularities of 
Johnson’s style, but that very species of 
literary discussion and illustration for 
which he was eminent. — Having already 
quoted so much from others, I shall refer 
the curious to this performance, with an 
assurance of much entertainment.^ 

Yet whaitcver merit there may be in 
any imitations of Johnson’s style, every 
good judge must see that they are obvious- 
ly different from the original ; for all of 
them are cither deficient in its force, or 

University education, in a letter tome concerning 
this work, he thus expres.ses himself: thank 

you for the very great entertainment your Life of 
Johnson gives me. 1 1 is a most valuable work. — 
Vours is a new species of biography.* Happy for 
Johnson that he had so able a recorder of his wit 
and wisdom,” B. 

3 Dr. ^ Knox, in his MoraP and Literary 
abstraction, may be excused for not knowing the 
political regulations of his country. — No senator 
can be in the hands of a bailiff. Bi 

4 According to Pr. Hill Sir Walter Scott 
^Croher PaJerSy ii., 34) would seem to be alone 
in sharing Boswell’s opinion of^his imitation. 
Everybody else,^rom Horace Walpole tp Crpker, 
CQulcf n)ake nothing of i^ 
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overloaded with its peculi^fritics ; and the 
powerful sentiment to which it is suited 
» not to be found. 

Johnson’s affection for his departed 
relations seemed to grow warmer af he 
approached nearer to the time when he 
might hope to see them again. It prob- 
ably appeared to him that he should up- 
braid himself with unkind inattention, 
were he to leave the world without having 
paid a tribute of respect to their memory. 

**TO MR. GREEN, APOTHECARY, AT LICHFIELD. 

*'Dear Sir, 

** 1 have enclosed the epitaph for my father, 
mother,^ and brother, to be all engraved on the 
large size, and laid in the middle aisle in St. 
Michael’s church, which I request the clergyman 
and churchwardens to permit. 

*'The first care must be to find the exact place 
of interment, that the stone may protect the 
bodies. Then let the stone be deep, massy, and 
hard ; and do not let the difference of ten pounds, 
or more, defeat our purpose. 

** I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter 
will pay you ten more, which 1 gave her for the 
same purpose. What more is wanted shall be 
sent ; and 1 beg that all possible haste may be 
made, for I wi^ to have it done while 1 am yet 
alive. Let me know, dear Sir, that you receive 
this. I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. JoHNSON.l 

“Dec. 3, 1784.” 


“ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD.^ 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ 1 AM ve^ ill, and desire your prayers. I 
have sent Mr. Green the epitaph, and a power to 
call on you for ten pounds. 

“ I laid this summer a stone over Tetty, jn the 
chapel of Bromley, in Kent. The*inscription is 
in Latin, of which this is the English. [Here a 
translation.] 

“ That this is done, I thought it fit that you 
should know. What care will be taken of us, 
who can tell? May God pardon and bless us 
all, for Jesus Christ's sake. I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“Dec. 2. 1784.” 


1 It was nft done. Dr. Harwood tells \xs(Hisi. 
of Lichfield), till after Johnson's death. When 
the church was r«>paved in 1706, the stone was 
removed and coi^d never again be found. Croker. 
A fre.sh one, with the same inscriptions, was 
placed in the church on the hundredth anniversary 
of Johnson’s death by Mr. Robert Thorp of 
Buxton Roa(fHou.se, Macclesfield. Dr. Hill, 

^ This lady, whose name so frequently occurs 
in the course of this work, survived Dr. Johnson 
just thirteen months. She died at Lichfield, in 
her 7xst year, January 13, 1788.* Malone, 


My readers are now, at last, to behold 
Samuel Johnson jireparing himself for 
that doom, from which the most exalted 
powers afford no exemption to man. 
Death had always<)e^ to him an object 
of terror; so that, though by no means 
happy, he still clung to life ^ith an eager- 
ness at which many have wondered. At 
rfiy time wh^n he was ill, he was very 
much pleased to be told that he looked 
better. An ingenious member of the 
Eumelian^Cl^ib ^ informs me, that upon 
one occasion, when he said to him that 
jhfi saw health returning to his cheek, 
j Johnson seized him by tne hand and ex- 
claimed, “ Sir, you are one of thekbidest 
friends I ever had.” 

His own state of his views of futurity 
will appear truly rational ; andCnay, per- 
haps, impress the unthinking with serious- 
ness. 

“ You knox^," says he, “ I never thought con- 
fidence with re.spect to futurity, any part of the 
character of a brave, a wise, or a good man. 
Bravery has noplace where it can avail nothing ; 
wisdom impresses strongly the consciousness of 
those faults, of which it is, perhaps, itself an 
ag^avation ; and goodoess, always wishing to be 
better, and imputing every deficiency to criminal 
negligence, and every fault to voluntary corrup- 
tion, never dares to suppose the condition of for- 
giveness fulfilled, nor what is wanting in the crime 
supplied by penitence. » 

** This is the state of the best ; but what must 
be the condition of him whose heart will not 
suffer him to rank himself among the best, or 
among the good?— Such must be his dread of 
the approaching trial, as will leave him little 
attention to the opinion lof those whom he is 
leaving for ever ; and the serenity that is not felt, 
it can be no virtue to feign.” (Mrs. Thrale’s 
Collection, ii., 3.) •' 

His great fear of death, and the strange 
dark manner in which Sir John Hawkins 
imparts the uneasiness which he expressed 
on ^ account of offences with which he 
chafed himself, may give occasion' to 
injurious suspicions, as if there had been 
something of more than ordinary crimin-* 
ality weighing ^pon lys conscience. On 
that account, therefore, as well as from 

^ .^club in London, founded by the learned 
and i^enious physician. Dr. Ash, in honour of 
whose name it was called Eutnelian^ from the 
Greek KviteMat : though it wa^annly contended, 
and even put to a vote, that it should have the 
more obvious appellation of Frv^rineani from tho 
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the regard to truth which he inculcated, 
(p. 546), I am to mention (with all possible 
respect a^d delicacy, however), that his 
conduct, after he came to London, and 
had associated wi^ Savage and others, 
was not so strictly ^rtuous, in one respect, 
as when he ^asf a younger man. It was 
well known that his amorous inclinations 
were uncommonly strong ai^ impetuo^. 
He owned to many of his friends, that 
he used to take women of the town to 
taverns, and hear them rflate their 
history. In short, it mu^ not be con- 
cealed, that, like many other good stid 
pious men, aniong whom we may place 
the mpostle Paul upon his own authority, 
Johnson was not free from propensities 
which were ever “ warring against the 
law of Ms mind,” — and that in his com- 
bafi^with them, he was sometimes over- 
come. 

Here let the profane smd licentious 
pause ; let them not thoughtlessly say 
that Johnson was an hypocrite^ or that 
his principles were not iiri^ because his 
practice was not uniformly conformable 
to what he professed^ % 

Let the question be considered in- 
dependent of moral and religious associa- 
tions ; ahd no man will deny that 
thousands, ig many instances, act against 
conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, 
an hypocrite^ when he owns he is satisfied 
that his extravagance will bring him to 
ruin and misery? We arc sure believes 
it ; but immediate inclination, strength- 
ened by indulgence, prevails over that 
•belief in influecicing his conduct. Why 
then shall credit be refused to the sincerity 
of those who acknowledge their persuasion 
of moral and religious duty, yet sometimes 
fail of living as it requires ? I heard Dr. 
Johnson once observe, “There is some- 
thing noble in publishing truth, though 
it condemns one^s self,”^ And one who 

t Journal of a Td^r to tha^ HebrieUs., 3d edit, 
p. 800. Oh the .same subject, in his letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, dated Nov.' 29. 1783, he makes the follow- 
ing? just observation : " Life, to be worthy of a 
rational being, must be always in progression ; 
we must always mrpose to do more or better than 
in time past. The mind is enlarged and ele- 
vated by mere purposes, though they end as they 
began, by airy contemplation. We compare and 
judge, diough we do not practise," B. 


said in his prdbence, “he had no notion 
of people being in earnest in their good 
professions, whose practice was not suit- 
able to them,” was thus reprimanded by 
him : — “ Sir, are you so grossly ignorant 
of tmman nature as not to know that a , 
man may be very sincere in good 
principles, without having good prac- 
tice ? ” 

Butclet no man encourage or soothe 
himself in “presumptuous sin,” from 
knowing that Johnson was sometimes 
hurried into indulgences which he thought 
criminal. I have exhibited this circum- 
stance as a shade in so great a character, • 
both from my sacred love of truth, and 
to shew that he was not so weakly scrupu- 
lous as he had been represented by those 
who imagine that the sins, of which a 
deep sense was upon his mind, were 
merely such little venial trifles as pouring 
milk into his tea on Good Friday. His 
understanding will be defended by 
my statement, if his consistency of con- 
duct be in some degree impaired. But 
what wise man would, for momentary 
gratifications, deliberately subject himself 
to suffer such uneasiness as we find was 
experienced by Johnson in reviewing his 
conduct as compared with his notion of 
the ethics of the Gospel ? Let the follow- • 
ing passages be kept in remembrance-: 

“ O, God, giver and preserver of all life, 
by whose power I was created, and by 
whose providence I am sustained, look 
down upon me with tenderness and mercy; 
grant that« I may not have been created 
to be finally destroyed j that I may not 
be preserved to add wickedness to wicked- 
ness.” {Prayers and Meditations^ p. 47.) 
— “ O Lord, let me not sink into total 
depravity ; look down upon me, and 
rescue me at last from the captivity of 
sin.” (Ibid.f p. 68.) — “Almighty and 
most merciful Father, who hast continued 
my life from year to year, gfant that by 
longer life I may becomeiiless desirous of 
sinml pleasures, and m^re careful of 
eternal happiness.” (Ibid.,^. 84.) — “Let 
not my years be multiplied to increase 
my guilt ; but as my age adv!tnces, let me 
become more pure in my thoughts, more 
regular in mv desires, and iiore ol^dient 
to thy laws.*^/^f<f., p, 120.)—“ Forgive, 
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0 merciful I.ORD, whatever I have done 
contrary to thy laws. Give me such a 
sense of m^ wickedness as may produce 
true contrition wd effectual repentance ; 
so that when r shall be called into 

, another state, I may be received ambng 
the sinners to whom sorrow and reforma- 
tion have obtained pardon, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. — Amen.” {Ibid, p. 
130.) 

Such was the distress of mind, such the 
penitence of Johnson, in his hours of 
privacy, and . in his devout approaches 
to his Maker. His sincerity^ therefore, 
must appear to every candid mind un- 
questionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep 
in view, that there was in this excellent 
man’s conduct, no false principle of com- 
mutation^ no deliberate indulgence in sin, 
in consideration of a counterbalance of 
duty. His offending, and his repenting, 
were distinct and separate : ^ and when 
we consider his almost unexampled atten- 
tion to truth, his inflexible integrity, his 
constant piety, who will dare to ** cast a 
stone at him ? ” Besides, let it never be 
forgotten, that he cannot be charged with 
any offence indicating badness of hearty 
anything dishonest, base, or malignant ; 
but that, on the contrary, he was charit- 
able in an extraordinary degree ; so that 
even in one of his own rigid judgments of 
himself (Easter-eve, 1781), while he says, 
“I have corrected no external habits 
he is obliged to own, ‘ ‘ I hope that since 
my last communion I have advanced by 
pious reflections, in my submission to 
God, and my benevolence to man.” 
{Prayers and Meditations^ p. 192.) 

I am conscious that this is the most 
difficult and dangerous part of my bio- 
graphical work, and I cannot but be very 
anxious concerning it. I trust that I have 
got through it, preserving at once my re- 
gard to truth, — to my friend, — and to the 
interests of virtue and religion. Nor can 

1 apprehend that more harm can ensue 

Johnson related, with very earnest appro* 
bation, a story of a gentleman^ who, in an impulse 
of passion, overcame^ the virtue of a young 
woman. When she said to him, “ 1 am afraid 
we have done wrong ! ” he answered, “ Yes, we 
have done wron^;— for I would not debauch her 
mind** R. 


from the knowledge of the irregularities 
of Johnson, guarded as I have stated it, 
than from knowing that Addison and 
Parnell were intemperate in the use of 
wine ; which he hfcns|,lf, in his Lives of 
those celebrated writem and pious men, 
has not forborne to record.® 

It is not my intention to give a very 
nfinute detaij^ of the particulars of John- 
son’s remaining days, of whom it was 
now evident, that the crisis was fast 
approaching, when he must ' * die like men^ 
and fall like tne of the princes'* Yet it 
wfil be instructive, as wdl as gratifying 
to the curiosity of my readers, to record 
a few circumstances, on the authenincity 
of which they may perfectly rely, as I 
have been at the utmost pains to obtain 
an accurate account of his Idst illness 
frj^ the best authority. •• 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. 
Warren, iincL Dr. Butter, physicians, gen- 
erously attended him without accepting 
any fees, as did Mr. Cruikshank, surgeon ; 
and all that could be done from profession- 
al skill and abiility was tried, to prolong a 
life truly valuable^ He himself, indeed, 
having, on account of his very bad con- 
stitution, been perpetually applying him- 
self to medical inquiries, united' his own 
efforts with those of the geptlemen who 
attended him ; and imagining that the 
dropsical collection of water which op- 
pressed him might be drawn offb]^ mak- 
ing incisions in his body, he, with his 
usual resolute defiance f)f pain, cut deep, 
when he thought that his surgeon had 
done it too tenderly,® * 

About eight or ten days before his 
death, when Dr. Brocklesby paid him his 
morning visit, he seemed very low and 
desponding, and said, I have been as a 
dyinp man ^1 night.” He then emphati- 

® For the probable reasons of Boswell’s curious 
performance of this * ' most difficult and dangerous 
part of my biographical work,” see a letter from 
Croker to Brougham, Crokef Papers, iii., 24. 

8 This bold experiment Sir John Hawkins has 
related in such a manner as to suggest a charge 
against Johnson of intentionally hastening ms 
end ; a charge so very inconsistent with his 
character in every respect, that it is injurious 
even to refute it, as Sir Tohi;; has thought it 
neces.sary to do. It is evident, that what John- 
son did in hopes of relief, indicted an extra- 
ordinary eagerness to retard his aissolution. B. 
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cally broke out in the ds of Shake* 
speare, — 

" Canst fhou not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 
Pluck from the memo^ a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written woubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse tl^ st^ff d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 

To which Dr. Brocklesl^y readily An- 
swered, from the same great poet : 

** therein the patient 

Must minister to him^lf.*’ 

Johnson expixssed himself much satifhed 
with the application. 

9n another day, after this, when 
talking on the subject of prayer, Dr. 
Brocklcsby repeated from Juvenal, 
• 

Orandiini est, ut sit mens sana in corpore 
sano, " • 

and so on to the end of tl^ tAith satire ; 
but in running it quickly over, he hap- 
pened, in the line, 

" Qui spatium vitae extremulh inter munera 
ponat,'* 

to pronounce supremum for extremum ; 
at which Johnson’s critical ear instantly 
took offence, and discoursing vehemently 
on the jani^etrical effect of such a lapse, 
he shewed himself as full as ever of the 
spirit of the grammarian. 

Having n« other relations, it had been 
for some time Johnson’s intention to make 
a liberal provision for his faithful servant 
Mr. Francis Barber, whom he looked 
upon as particularly under his protection, 
and whom he had all along treated truly 
as an humble friend. Having asked Dr. 
Brocklesby what would be a proper 
annuity to a favourite servant, and being 
answered that it must depend on the cir- 
cumstances of the master ; and, that in 
the case of a nobleman, fifty pounds a 
year was considered as an adequate 
reward for mai^ years^ faithful service ; 
— “Then,” saia Johnson, “shall I be 
nobilissimusf for I mean to leave Frank 
seventy pounds a year, and 1 desire you 
to tell him so.” It is strange, however, 
to think, thaf Johnson was not free from 
that general weakness of being averse to 
execute a wfll, so that he delayed it from 


time to time^; and had it not been for Sir 
John Hawkins’s repeatedly urging it, I 
think it is probable that his kind resolution 
would not have been fulfilled. After 
making one, which, a^Sir John Hawkins 
iifforms us, extended no farther than the 
promised annuity, Johnson’s final disposi- 
tion of his property was established by 
a will and codicil, of which copies are 
subjqjned.^ 

1 “Im the name of God. Amen.^ 'I, 
Samuel Johnson, being in full possession of 
my faculties, but fearing this iiight may piit an 
end to my life, do ordain this *my last will and 
testament. I bequeath to God, a soul polluted 
by many sins, but 1 hope purified by Jesus 
Christ. — I leave seven hundred and fifty pounds 
in the hands of Bennet J.angton, Esq. ; three 
hundred pounds in the hands of Mr. Barclay and 
Mr. Perkins, brewers ; one hundred and fifty 
pounds in the hands of Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Drornore ; one thousand pounds, three J^er cent. 
annuities in the public funds ; and one hundred 
pounds now lying by me in ready money : all 
these before-mentioned sums and property 1 
leave, I say, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, of Doctors 
Commons, in trust, for the following uses ; — 
That is to say, to pay to the representatives of 
the late William Innys, bookseller, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, the sum of two hundred pounds ; to 
Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred 
pounds^ stock in the three per cent, annuities 
} aforesaid. The rest of the aforesaid sums of 
money and property, together with my books, 
late, and household furniture, I leave to the 
efore-mentioned Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, also in trust, 
to be applied, after paying my debts, to the use 
of Francis Barber, my man-servant, a negro, in 
such manner as they shall judge most fit and 
available to his benefit. And I appoint the 
aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Haw- 
kins, and Dr. William Scott, sole executors^ of 
this my laS^ will and testament, hereby revoking 
all former wills and testaments whatever. In 
witne.ss whereof, 1 hereunto subscribe my name, 
and affix my seal, this eighth day of December, 
1784. Sam. Johnson, (L.S.) Signed, sealed, 
published, declared and delivered, by the said 
testator, as his last will and testament, in the 
presence of us, the word two being first inserted 
in the opposite page. George Strahan, John 
Desmoulins. By way of codicil to my last will 
and testament, I, Samuel Johnson, give, devise, 
and bequeath, my messuage or tinement situate 
at Lichfield, in the county ^ Stafford, with the 
I appurtenances in the tenure and^ occupation of 
Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield afBresaid, or of Mr. 

I Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my executors in 
trust, to sell and dispose of the .same ; and the 
I money arisin.^ from such sale I give and bequeath 
as follows, viz. to Thomas and Benjamin, the 
sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Leicester, and 

— Whiting, daughter of Thomas Johnson, 

i l^tg of Gpveptry, jind the granddaughter of 
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The consideration of numerous papers 
of which he was possessed, seems to have 
struck Johnson’s mind with a sudden 

the said Thomas JoTinson, one full and equal 
fourth-part each ; but in case there shidl 
he more granddaughters than one of the said 
Thomas Johnson, living at the time of my 
decease, 1 give and bequeath the part or 
share of that one to and equally between such 
granddaughters. I give and bequeath to the 
'Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near FreWm, in 
the county of Somerset, the sum of one hundred 
pounds, requesting him to apply the same towa^s 
the maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, a lunatic. 

I also give and bequeath to my god-children, the 
son and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, 
each of them one hundred pounds of niy stock in 
the three per cent, consoliclated annuities, to be 
applied and disposed of by and at the discretion 
of my executors, in the education or settlement 
in the world of them iny said legatees. Also 1 
give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, one of 
my executors, the Annales Ecclesiastici of 
Baronius, and Holinshed's and Stowe’s 
Chronicles, and also an octavo Common Prayer- 
Book. To Bennet Langton, Esq., I give and j 
bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,# my great French Dictionary, by 
Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio English 
Dictionary of the last revision. To Dr. William 
Scott, one of my executors, the Dictionnaire de 
Cemmerce^ and Lectius's edition of the Greek 
Poets. To Mr. Windham, Poetee Greed Heroici 
p^r Henricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. 
Strahan, vicar of Islington, in Middlesex, Mill's 
Greek Testament, Beza’s Greek Testament, by 
Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Greek 
Bible by Weehelius. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. 
Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikshank, 
the surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, my 
apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq., Mrs. 
Gardiner, of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, 
Mr. Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. Hoole, his 
son, each a book at their election, to keep as a 
token of remembrance. _ I also give and bequeath 
to Mr. John Desmoulins, two hundi^ pounds 
consolidated three per cent, annuities : and to 
Mr. Sastres, the Italian master, the sum of five 
pounds, to be laid out in books of piety for his 
own u.se. And whereas the said Bennet Langton 
hath agreed in con.sideration of the sum of seven 
hundred and fifty pound.s, mentioned in my will 
to be in his hand.s, to grant and secure an annuity 
of seventy pounds payable during the life of me 
and my servant, Francis Barber, and the life of 
the survivor of us, to Mr. George Stubbs, in 
trust for us ; my mind and will is, that in case of 
my decease before Ij^e said agreement shall be 
perfected, the said sum of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, and ttfe bond for securing the said 
sum, shall gp to the said Francis Barter ; and I 
hereby give and tei^ueath to him the same, in 
lieu of the bequest in his favour, contained in 
my said will. And 1 hereby empower my 
executors to deduct and retain all expenses that 
shall or may be ineurred in the execution of my 
said will, or of this codicil theretf^ out of suen 


anxiety,' and as they were in great confu- 
sion, it is much to be lamented that he 
had not intrusted some faithful anc^iscreet 

estate and efiectsas I shell die possessed of. All 
the rest, residue and reminder of my estate 
and effects I give and bequyth^to my said 
executors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, 
his executors, and administrators. Witness 
my g hand and seal, this ninth ds^ of 
DecemW, 1784^“ Sam. Johnson (L.S.). 
Signed, sealed, published, declared, and de- 
livered, 'by the said Samuel Johnson, a.s, and 
for a codicil tp his last will and testament, in 
the presence of u^ who, in his presence, and at 
hts nequest, and also in the presence of each 
other; have hereto subscribec^ our names as 
witnesses. John Copuly, William Giilson, 
Henry Cole.” ^ ^ a 

Upon these testamentary deeds it is prop« to 
make a few observations. His e^mress declara- 
tion with his dying breath as a Christian, as it 
had been often practised in such solemnca^ritings, 
was of real con.seciuence from this great man,/#r 
the aanviction of a mind equally acute and strong 
might well overbalance the doubts of others, who 
were his coftteiiiporaries. The expression Pol- 
luted, may, to some, convey an impression of more 
than ordinary contamination; but that is not 
warranted by its genuine meaning, as appears 
from The KambltflC, No. 42. The same word is 
used in the will of Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who was piety itself. His legacy ottwo 
hundrid pounds to Ine fiepresentatives of Mr. 
Innys, bookseller, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, pr^ 
ceeded from a very worthy motive.^ He toldf Sir 
John Hawkins, that his father having become a 
bankrupt, Mr.' Innys had a.ssisted him with 
money or credit to continue kis business. 
“ This,” said he, “ I consider as an obligation on 
me to be grateful to bis descendants.” The 
amount of lus property proved to considerably 
more than he had supposed it to be. Sir John 
Hawkins estimates the bequest to Francis Barber 
at a sum little short of fifteea hundred pounds, 
including an annuity of seventy pounds to be paid 
to him by Mr. Langton, in consideration of 
seven hundred and fifty pound.s, ''which Johnson 
bad lent to that gentleman. Sir John seems not 
a little angry at this bequest, and mutters '*a 
caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 
negroes.’^ But surely when a man has money, 
entirely of his own acouisition, especially when he 
has no near relations, he may, witnout blame, dis- 
pose ofSt as he plea.ses, and with great propriety 
to a faithful servant. Mr. Barter, by the recom- 
mendation of his master, retired to^ Lichfield, 
where he might pass the rest of his days in 
i comfort. It has beeivobjected that Johnson has 
omitted many of his best friends when leaving 
I books to several as tokens of his last remem- 
I brancc. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, 

I Dr. Burney, Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy^ the 
author of this work, and others who were intimate 
with him, arc not to be found inChis will. This 
may be accounted for by considering, that as he 
was very near his dissolution at the time, he prob- 
ably mentioned such as happenra to occur to 
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person with the care and selection of them; 
instead of which, he, in a precipitate 
manne% burnt large masses of them, with 
little regard, as I apprehend, to dis- 
crimination. I^t that 1 suppose we have 
thus been deprwed of any compositions 
which he Aad^ver intended for the public 
ej^e ; but from what escaped the dames 
I judge that man;^ curiou^circumstailbes, 
relating both to himself and other literary 
characters, have perished. 

Two very valuable articlei, I am sure, 
we have lost, which w^e two quarto 
volumes, coi^aining a full, fair, and fhost 
particular account of his own life, from his 
easiest recollection. I owned to him, 
that having accidentally seen them^ 1 had 
read a great deal in them ; and apologiz- 
ing foiAhe liberty 1 had taken, asked him 
n could help it. He placidly answered, 
“ Why, Sir, I do not think you could 
have helped it.” I said lha# I had, for 
once in my life, felt half an inclination to 
commit theft. It had come into my mind 
to carry off those two volumes, and never 
see him more. Upon my incjuiring how 
this would have effected him, «Sir,” 

him ; and that he may have recollected that he 
had formerly shewn others such proofs of his 
regard, niat it was not necessary to crowd his 
will with their names. Mrs. Lucy Porter was 
much displeased that nothing was left to her ; but 
besides what 1 have now stated, she should have 
considered that she had left nothing to Johnson 
by her will, which was made during his lifetime, 
as aproared at her decease. His enumerating 
seversu persons in one groups and leaving them 
each a book at nieir election, might possibly 
have given occasion to a curious question as to 
the c^er of chqice, had they not luckily fixed on 
different books. His library, though by no means 
handsome in its appearance, was sold by Mr. 
Christie^ for two hundred-and forty-seven pounds, 
nine shillings ; many people being desirous to 
have a book which had belonged tojohnson. In 
many of them he had written little notes : some- 
times tender memorials of his departed wife ; as, 
**This was dear Tetty’s book;” sometimes 
occasional remairks of different sorts. Mrs. 
Lyons, of Clifford’s Inn, has favoured me with 
the two following : In ** Holy Rules and Helps 
to Devotions by %yan Dftppa, Lord Bishop of 
Winton," " Preces quidam videiur diligenter 
tr/utasse; spero non inaudiins.*" In ‘‘The 
Rosicrucian infallible Axiomata, by John 
Heydon, Gent.” prefixed to which arc some 
verses addresf^ to the author, signed Ambr. 
Waters, A. MPCoU. Ex. Oxon. “ These Latin 
verses were written to Hohbesl^ Bathnret^ upon 
his Treatise^ Human Nature^ and have no 
relation to the hokt-r'-^An pdd/iysud:* ^ 


said he, ** f believe 1 should have gone 
mad.”i 

During his last illness, Johnson experi- 
enced the steady and kind attachment of 
his numerous friendf. Mr. Hoole has 
ch’awn up a narrative of what passed in 
the visits which he paid him during that 
time from the loth of November to the 
13th of December, the day of his death, 
inclr^ive, and ha.s favoured me with a 
perusal of it, with permission to tnakc 
extracts, which I have done. Nobody 
was more attentive to him than • Mr. 
Langton, to whom he tenderly said, Te 
teneam moriens deficiente manu. And I 
think it highly to the honour of Mr. 
Windham, that his important occupations 
as an active statesman did not prevent 
him from paying assiduous respect to the 
dying Sage whom he revered. Mr. 
Langton informs me that : “ One day he 
found Mr. Burke and four or five more 
friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke 
said to him, ‘ I am afraid, Sir, such a 
number of us may be oppressive to you.* 
— * No, Sir,* said Johnson, ‘ it is not so ; 
and 1 must be in a wretched state, indeed, 
when your company would not be a de- 
light to me.* Mr. Burke, in a tremulous 
voice, expressive of being very tenderly 
affected, replied, ‘ My dear Sir, you have 

1 One of these volumes. Sir John Hawkins in-.- 
forms us, he put into his pocket ; for which the 
excuse he states is that he meant to preserve it 
from falling into the hands of a person whom he 
describes so as to make it sufHciently clear who is 
meant; “having strong reasons,” said he, “to 
suspect that this man might find and make an ill 
use of the^ook.” Why Sir John should suppose 
that the gentleman alluded to would act in this 
manner, he has not thought fit to explain. But 
what he did was not approved of by Johnson ; 
who, upon being acquainted of it without delay 
by a friend, expressed great indignation, and 
warmly insisted on the book being delivered up ; 
and, afterwards, in the supposition of his missing 
it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, 
he said, “Siq I should have gone out of the 
world distrusting half mankind.” ^ Sir John next 
day wrote a letter to Johnson, ^signing reasons 
for his conduct ; upon whi^ Johnson observed 
to Mr. Langton, ‘^Bishop aanderson could not 
have dictated a better letter.* I could almost say, 
Melius est sic pcenituisse quam non errasse.** 
The agitation into which Johnson was thrown by 
this incident, probably made him hastily burn 
those precious records ^ which must ever be 
regrett^. B. According to Croker, Geoi^e 
Steevens was the maq twhoni Hawkins 
suspected 
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always been too good tom6.* Immedi- 
ately afterwards he went away. This 
wa% the last circumstance in the acquaint- 
ance of these two eminent men.” 


The following particulars of his con- 
versation within a few days of his death, 

I give on the authority of Mr. John 
Nichols : ^ 

I On the same undoubted authority I give a 
few articles, which should have been inserted in 
chronological order ; but which, now that they 
are before me, I should be sorry to omit : ** In 
X736, Dr. Johnson had a particular inclination to 
have been engaged as an assistant to the Rever- 
end Mr. Budworth, then head master of the 
Grammar-school at Brewood, in Staffordshire, 
*an excellent person, who possessed every talent 
of a perfect instructor of youth, in a degree 
which (to use the words of one of the brightest 
ornaments of literature, the Reverend Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester) has been rarely found in 
any of that profession since the days of Quin- 
tilian.' Mr. Budworth, 'who was less known in 
his lifetime, from that obscure situation to which 
the caprice of fortune oft condemns the most ac- 
complished characters, than his highest merit 
deserved,' had been bred under Mr. Blackwell, at 
Market Bosworth, where Johnson was some time 
an usher ; which might naturally lead to the ap- 
plication, Mr. Budworth was certainly no 
stranger to the learning or abilities of Johnson, as 
he more than once lamented his having been 
under the necessity of declining the engagement 
from an apprehension that the paralytic affec- 
tion, under which our great Philologist laboured 
through life, might become the object of imita- 
tion or of ridicule among his pupils.” — Captain 
Budworth, his grandson, has confirmed to me 
this anecdote. “ Among the early associates of 
Johnson, at St. John’s Gate, was Samuel Boyse, 
well known by his ingenious productions; and 
not less noted for his imprudence. It was not 
unusual for Boyse to be a customer to ^he pawn- 
broker. On one of these occasions. Dr. Johnson 
collected a sum of money to redeem his friend’s 
clothes, which in two days after were pawned | 
again. *The sum,’ said Johnson, * was collected I 
by sixpences, at a time when to me sixpence was 
a serious consideration. ’ ” " Speaking one day of 
a person for whom he had areal friend.ship, but in 
whom vanity was somewhat too predominant, he 
observed that ' Kelly [the playwright] was so fond 
of displaying on his sideboard the plate which 
he possessed, thft he added to it his spurs. For 
11 ^ part,’ said he, ' I never was master of a pair 
of spurs, but oncQ;”and they are now at the 
bottom of the oce£fh. By the carelessness of 
Boswell’s servant, they were dropped from the 
end of the boat, on our return from the Isle of 
Sky,’” 'The lat% Reverend Mr. Samuel Bad- 
cock, having been introduced to Dr. Johnson, 
by Mr. Nichols,^ some_ years before his death, 
thus expressed himself iq a letter to that gentle- 
man ; “ How mwn 1 ?tin oblige^ you for the 


"He said, that the Parliamentary Debates 
were the only part of his writings which then 
gave him any compunction : but that at the time 
he wrote them, he had no conception faC was im- 
posing upon the world, though they were fre- 
quently written from veqr slender materials, and 
often from none at all,— the^here coinage of his 
own imagination. He never wrot&.any part of 
his works with e^ual velocity. ' Three columns 
of the Magazine in 'an hour was no uncommon 
effb^., whi^ was faster than most persons could 
have transcribed t^.at quantity. 

" Of his friend Cave, he always spoke with great 
affection. ’Yet,’ said he, 'Cave (who never 
looked out of his window, but with a view to the 
' Gentleman’s Marazine ’) was a penurious pay- 
master; he would contract for lines by the 
hundred, and expect the long lymdred ; but he 
was a good man, and always delighted to have 
his friends at his table.’ - 

" When talking of a regular edition or his 
own works, he said, that he had power [from the 
booksellers]^ to print such an edition if his 
health admitted it ; but had no power ito assign 
over any edition, unless he coula add notes 
so alVtr them as to make them new works ; which 
his state of health forbade him to think of. * 1 
may possibly ^ve,’ said he, ‘or rather breathe, 
three days, or jforhaps three weeks ; but find 
myself daily and gradually weaker.’ 

" He said at another time^ three or four days 
only before his death, .speaking of the little fear 
he had of undergoing a chirurgical operation, 
' I would give one of these legs tor a year more 
of life,iT mean of comforlsible life, not such as 
that which I now suffer ; ’ — and lamented much 
his inability to read during his hours of restless- 
ness. ' I used formerly,' he added, ‘when sleep- 
less in bed, to read like a Turk* 

" Whilst confined by his last illneis, it was his 
regular practice to have the church service read 
to him by some attentive and friendly divine. 
The Rev. Mr. Hoole performed this kind office 
in my presence for the last time,' when, by his 
own desire, no more than the litany was read : 
in which his responses were, in the deep and 
sonorous voice which Mr. Boswell has occasion- 
ally noticed, and with the most profound devo- 
tion that can be imagined. His h<iaring not being 
quite perfect, he more than once interrupted 
Mr. Hoole with, ‘ Louder, my dear Sir, louder, 


favour you did me in introducing me to Dr. John- 
son ! Tantum vidi Virgilium. But to have seen 
him and to have received a testimony of respect 
from hiifi, was enough. I recollect all the conversa- 
tion, and shall never forget one of his expressions. 
—Speakings of Dr. [Priestley] (whose writings, 1 
saw, he estimated at a low rate), he said, 'You 
have proved him as deficient n probity as he is 
in learning. ’-~I called him an^ Index-scholar; ' 
but he was not willing to allow him a claim even to 
that merit. He said, ' that he borrowed from those 
who had been borrowers themselves, and did not 
know that the mistakes he adopted had been 
answered by others.'— I often Othink of our 
short, but pitveious, visit to this great man. 1 
.shall consider U n kind Qf nn tra, in my 

lif?,” .1?. 
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I entreat you, or you pray i^vain I <ind, when 
the service was ended, he, with great earnestness, 
turned round to aki excellent lady who was 
present, Saying, *I thenk you. Madam, very 
heartily^or your kindness in joining me m this 
solemn exercise. Live well, I donjure you ; and 
you will not feel the Compunction at the last 
which 1 now feel. So truly humble were the 
thoughts wl||ch ihis great and good man enter- 
tains of his own approaches to religious per- 
fection. 

** He was earnestly invited to publish a vcjume 
of * Devotional Exercises ' ; blk this (though he 
listened to the proposal with much complacency, 
and a large sum of money was offered for it) he 
declined, from motives of the sincerest modesty. 

**He seriously entertaineJ tne thought of 
translating “Thuanus." He often talked ^ me 
on the subject,||and once, in particular, wnen I 
was rather wishing that he would favour the 
w(;|^d, and gratify his Sovereign, by a Life of 
Spenser (which he said that he would readily 
have done, had he been able to obtain any new 
materials for the jiurpose), he added, * I have 
been thinking again. Sir, of* Thuanus * : it would 

be the laborious task which you have sup- 
posed it. I should have no trouble but tint of 
dictation, which would be performed as speedily 
as an amanuensis could write.* " 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson 
and divines of different communions, that 
although he was a steady Church-of- 
England man^ there was, nevertheless, 
much agreeable intercourse betweefi him 
and them. Let me particularly name 
the late Mr. La Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, 
of the Moravian profession. His intimacy 
with the Snglish Benedictines, at Paris, 
has been mentioned ; and as an additional 
proof of the charity in which he lived 
with good men of the Romish Church, I 
am happv in this opportunity of recording 
his friendship with the Reverend Thomas 
Hussey, D.D., His Catholic Majesty’s 
Chaplain of^Embassy at the Court of 
London, that very respectable man, 
eminent not only for his powerful elo- 
quence as a preacher, but for his various 
abilities and acquisitions. — Nay, though 
Johnson loved a Presbyterian the l^sast of 
all, this did not prevent his having a long 
and uninterrupted social connexion with 
the Reverend Dr. Tames Fordyce, who, 
since his death^hath gratefully celebrated 
him in a warm strain of devotional com- 
position. 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which 
hung over the dying Johnson, his 
characteristical manner shewed itself on 
different 09casions. 


When Dj^ Warren, in the usual style, 
hoped that he was better; his answer 
was, “ No, Sir ; you cannot conceive 
with what acceleration I advance towards 
death.” 

A man whom he had never seen before 
was employed one night to sit up with 
him. Being asked next morning how he 
liked his attendant, his answer was, 
“Not at all. Sir: the fellow’s an idiot; 
he is%s awkward as a turnspit when first 
put into the wheel, and as sleepy as a 
dormouse.” 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow 
conveniently to support him, he thanked 
him for his kindness, and said, “That 
will do, — all that a pillow can do.” 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, 
consisting of several stanzas, in four 
lines, in alternate rhyme, which he said 
he had composed some years before on 
occasion of a rich, extravagant young 
gentleman’s coming of age saying he 
had never repeated it but once since he 
composed it, and had given but one copy of 
it. That copy was given to Mrs. Thrale, 
now Piozzi, who has published it in a book 
which she entitles “British Synonimy,” 
but which is truly a collection of enter- 
taining remarks and stories, no matter 
whether accurate or not. Being a piece 
of exquisite satire, conveyed in a strain 
of pointed vivacity and humour, and in 
a manner of which no other instance is 
to be found in Johnson’s writings, 1 shall 
here insert it. 

Lon^-expected one-and-twenty, 

Liifk’ring year, at length is flown ; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 

Great [Sir John] arc now your own. 

Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 

Free to mortgage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather. 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 

Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

All the names that banish care ; 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 

Shew the spirit of an heir. 

All that prey on vice and folly 
Joy to see their quarr^ fly ; 


1 Sir John Lade, the posthumous son of the 
fourth baronet by Mr. Thrifle's sister. He 
entered eagerly^ into all the follies of the day, 
was a not^ whip, and married a woman of the 
town. Croker, 
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lliere the gamester, light andJoU;, 

There the lender, grave and^ly.' 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 

« Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the tender. 

Bid them come al&d take their fill. 

When the bonny blade carouses. 

Pockets full, and spirits high — 

What are acres? what are houses ? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 

Should the guardian, friend, or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste ; 

‘ Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother, — 

You can hang or drown at last. 

As he opened a note >vhich his servant 
brought to him, he said, “ An odd 
thought strikes me : — we shall receive no 
letters in the grave.” 

He requested three things of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds : — to forgive him thirty 
pounds which he had borrowed of him ; 
— to read the Bible ; — and never to use 
his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua 
readily acquiesced. 

Indeed he shewed the greatest anxiety 
for the religious improvement of his 
friends, to whom he discoursed of its 
infinite consequence. He begged of Mr. 
Hoole to think of what he had said, and 
to commit it to writing ; and, upon being 
afterwards assured that this was done, 
pressed his hands, and in an earnest 
tone thanked him. Dr. Brocklesby 
having attended him with the utmost 
assiduity and kindness as his physician 
and friend, he was peculiarly desirous 
that this gentleman should not entertain 
any loose speculative notions, but be 
confirmed in the truths of Chifetianity, 
and insisted on his writing down in his 
presence, as nearly as he could collect it, 
the import of what passed on the subject ; 
and Dr. Brocklesby having complied 
with the request, he made him sign the | 
paper, and urged him to keep it in his 
own custody as long as he lived. 

Johnson, i/^th that native fortitude, 
which, amidst all his bodily distress and 
mental suffering^ never forsook him, 
asked Dr. Brockfesby, as a man in whom 
he had confidence, to tell him plainly 
whether he copld recover. “ Give me,” 
said he, * ‘ a direct answer. ” The Doctor 
having first asked him if he could bear 
the whole trutn, which way soever it 


might lead, and ^eing answered that hd 
could, declared that, in his opinion, he 
could not recover without a miracle. 
“Then,” said Johnson, “I will ftike no 
more physic, not eve^ my opiates ; for 1 
have prayed that I may render up my 
soul to God unclouded.” r In this 
resolution he persevered, and, at 
the «same time, used only the weakest 
kinds of sustei^ance. Being pressed by 
Mr. Windham to take somewhat more 
generous nourishment, lest too low a 
diet should Rave the very effect which 
he (Ireaded, by debilitating his mind, 
he said, “ I will take # .iy thing but 
inebriating sustenance.” 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan, who ijfhs 
I the son of his friend and had been 
always one of his great favourit^, had, 
during his last illness, the satisfaction ^ 
contributing to soothe and comfort him. 
That gentl^an’s house, at Islington of 
I which he is ^icar, afforded Johnson, 
occasionally and easily, an agreeable 
change of place and fresh air ; and he 
attended also upon him in town in the 
'discharge of the sacred offices of his 
profe^ion. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable 
assurance that, after being iik much 
agitation, Johnson became ^uite com- 
posed, and continued so till hi9 death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be 
suspected of fanaticism, obliged me with 
the following accounts : 

"For some time before his death, all his fears 
were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of 
his faith, and his trust in the merits and/n>///»s- 
tion of Jbsus Christ. 

" He talked often to me about the necessity 
of faith in the tturifice of Jesus, as necessary, 
beyond all good works whatever, for the salva- 
tion of mankind. 

" He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to 
read his sermons. I asked him why he pressed 
Dr. ClafKe, an Arian.'t * Because,' said he, *he 
is fullest on the propitiaiory sacr(/!ee ,* " 


1 The change of his sentiments with regard to 
Dr. Clarke is thtis mtntionedcto me in a letter 
from the late Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford.— "The Doctor’s prejudices 
were the strongest, and certainly in another sense 
the weakest, that ever possessed a sensible man. 
You know his extreme seal for ortb^o^. But did 
you ever hear what he told me hilnselff That he 
Md made it a rule not to admit Dr. Clarke's 
name in his Dictionary. This, hewever, were 
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Johnson liSving thus #n his mind the 
true Christian scheme, at once rational 
and consolatory, uniting justice and 
mercy ki the Divinity, with the im- 
rovement of human nature, previous to 
is receiving the ^o^ Sacrament in his 
apartment, composed and fervently uttered 
this prayer 

Almighty -and most merciful Father, T^am 
now, as \o human eyes it seerA, about to com- 
memorate, for the last time, the death of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. 
Grant, O Lord, that my whole |iope and con- 
fidence may be in his merits, aand thy mercy ; 
enforce and accept my imperfect repentimce ; 
make this comnumoration available to the*con* 
lirmation of my faith, the establishment of my 
ho^ and the enlargement of my charity ; and 
malce the death of thy Son Jesus Christ 
effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon 
me, and pardon the multitude of my offences. 
Bless mp friends : have mercy upon all men, 
S^gport me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of 
weakness, and at the hour of death ; and receive 
me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Having, as has been already mentioned, 
made his will on the 8th and 9th of 
December, and settled iril his worldly 
affairs, he languished till Monday, the 
'13th of that montft, when he exfiired, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, with 
so little^pparent pain that his attendants 
hardly perceived when his dissolution 
took placcf 

Of his last moments, my brother, 
Thomas Diyrid, has furnished me with 
the following particulars : 

y The Doctor, from the time that he was cer- | 
tain his death was near, appeared to be perfectly 
resigned, was seldom or never fretful or out of 
temper, and offen said to his faithful servant, 
who gave me this account, * Attend, Francis, to 
the salvation of your soul, which is the object of 
greatest importance : * he also explained to him 
passages in the scripture, and seemed to have 
pleasure in talking upon religious subjects. 

"On Monday, the x^th of December, the day 
on which he diM, a Miss Morris, daugMer to a 


off. At some distance of time^ he advised with 
me what books he should read in defence of the 
Christian religioi^ 1 recommended Clarke’s 
Evidences of liatural and Revealed Religion^ as 
the best of the kind ; and I find in what is called 
kis Prayers and Meditations^ that he was fre- 
quently employed in the latter part of his time 
in readingCluke’s sermons.” B. 

' 1 The Reverend Mr. Strahan took care to 
have it preserved, and has inserted it in Prayers 
and iUditaHans^ p. ai6. B. 


particular friend of his, called, and said to 
Francis, that sHh begged to be permitted to see 
the Doctor, that .she might earnestly request him . 
to give her his blessing. Francis went into his 
room, followed W the young lady, .and delivered 
the message. The Doctor turned himself in the 
bed, and said, ' God bless you, my dear I ’ These 
wye the last words he spoke. — His difficulty of 
breathing increased till about seven o’clock in tho 
evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who were sitting in the room, observing that the 
noise lie made in breathing had ceased, went 
to the bed, and found he was dead.” 

About two days after his death, the 
following very agreeable account .was 
communicated to Mr. Makme, in a letter 
by the Honourable John Byng, to whom 
I am much obliged for granting me per- 
mission to introduce it in my work. 

"Dear Sir, 

"Since I saw you, I have had a long con- 
versation with Cawston,^ who sat up wiui Dr. 
Johnson, from nine o’clock on Sunday evening 
till ten o’clock on Monday morning. And, from 
what I can gather from him, it should seem that 
Dr. Johnson was perfectly composed,^ steady in 
hope, and resigned to death. At the interval of 
each hour, they assisted him to sit up in his bed, 
and move his legs, which were in much pain ; 

. when he regularly addressed himself to fervent 
prayer ; and though, sometimes, his voice failed 
him, his sense never did, during that time. The 
only sustenance he received, was cider and water. 
He said his mind was prepared, and the time to 
his dissolution seemed long. At six in the morn- 
ing he inquired the hour, and, on being informed, 
said that all went on regularly, and he felt he had 
but a few hours to live. 

" At ten o’clock in the morning, he parted from 
Cawslon, saying, ' You should not detain Mr. 
Windham’s servant I thank you ; bear my re- 
membrance to your master.’ Cawston says that 
no man could appear more collected, more devout, 
or less terrified at the thoughts of the approach- 
ing minutt. 

“ This account, which is so much more agree- 
able than, and somewhat different from, yours, 
has given us the satisfaction of thinking that that 
great man died as he lived, full of resignation, 
strengthened in faith, and joyful in hope?’ 

A few days before his death, he had 
asked Sir John Hawkins, as one of his 
executors, where he should be buried ; 
and on being answered, ‘•Doubtless in 
Westminster Abbey,” eseemed to feel a 
satisfaction very natural to a poet ; and 
indeed in my opinion very natural to 
every man of any imagination, who has 
no family sepulchre in wMch he can be 

9 Servant to the Right Honourable William 
Windham. B, 
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laid with his fathers. Accordingly, upon 
Monday, December 20, his remains were 
deppsited in that noble and renowned 
edince ; and ovet his grave was placed a 
large blue flag-ston^ with this inscription : 

" Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

XIII die Decembris 
Anno Domini 

M. DCC. LXXXIV. 

Mtatis tuee lxxv." 

His funeral was attended by a respect- 
able number of his friends, particularly 
such' of the me^ibers of the Literary 
Club as were then in town ; and was 
also honoured with the presence of 
several of the Reverend Chapter of 
Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Windham. Mr. Langton, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman, bore 
his pall. His schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, 
performed the mournful office of reading 
the burial service. 

I trust I shall not be accused of 
affectation, when I declare, that 1 find 
myself unable to express all that I felt 
upon the loss of sucn a “Guide, Philo- 
sopher, and Friend.” ^ I shall, therefore, 
not say one word of my own, but adopt 
those of an eminent friend [Gerard 
Hamilton], which he uttered with an 
abrupt felicity, superior to all studied 
compositions : — “ He has made a chasm, 
which not only nothing can fill up, but 
which nothing has a tendency to fill up. — 

1 On the subject of Johnson I may adopt the 
words of Sir John Harrington, concerning his 
venerable Tutoiv and Diocesan, Sir John Still, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells ; "Who Rath given 
me some helps, more hopes, all encouragements 
in my best studies : to whom 1 pever came but I 
grew more religious ; from whom I never went, 
but I parted better instructed. Of him there- 
fore, my acquaintance, my friend, my instructor, 
if 1 speak much, it were not to be marvelled ; if 
I speak frankly, it is not to be blamed ; and 
though 1 speak partially, it were to be par- 
doned."^ Nuga AntiqutB^ vol. i. p. 136. There 
is^ one circumstance in Sir John’s cHaracter of 
Bishop Still, ilhich is peculiarly applicable to 
Johnson: "He be^me so famous a disputer, 
that the leamedest were even afraid to dispute 
with him: and ht finding his own strength, 
could not stick to warn them in their arguments 
to take heed to their answers, like a perfect 
fencer that will 4ell eforehand in which Dutton 
he will give the venew, or like a cunning chess- 
pUyer that will appoint aforehand with which 
a^ in whakpface he will give the mate." I 


Johnson is dead?— -Let us go to the next 
best : — there is nobody ; nO man can be 
said to put you in miria of Johnson.” 

As Johnson had abundant nomage 
paid to him during h^ life,^ so no writer 

3 Beside the dedications to him by Dr. Gold- 
smith, the Reverend Dr. Franklm, and the Reve- 
rend Mr. Wilson, which I have mentioned accord- 
ing ip their dates, there was one by a lady, of a 
versification of Jbiningaii and Ajui \RafHhltr^ 
No. x86], and one by the ingenious Mr. Walker, of 
his Rhetorical Grammar. I have introduced into 
this work several compliments paid to him in the 
writings of his contemporaries ; but the number of 
thenus so great, that we may fairly say that there 
was almost a general tribute. Let me not be forget- 
ful of the honour done to him by Colonel Myddle- 
ton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh ; who, on^e 
banks of a rivulet in his park, where Johnson%e- 
lighted to stand and repeat verses, erected an urn 
with the following inscription : " This spot was 
often dignified by the pre.seiice of Samu^ John- 
son, LL.D., whose moral writings, exactly co%> 
forin^ble to the precepts of Christianity, gave 
ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth." As 
no inconsidaaable circumstance of his fame, we 
must reckon the ^traordinaiy zeal of the artists 
to extend and perpetuate his image. I can 
enumerate a bust by Mr. Nollekens, and the 
many casts whi^ are made from it ; several 
pictures by Sir Jbshua Reynolds, from one of 
which, in the possession of the Duke of Dorset, 
Mr. Hhmphry executed Si beautiful miniature in 
enamel: one by Mrs. Frances Reynolds. Sir 
Joshua's sister : one by Mr. Zoffany ; ana one 
by Mr. Opie ; and the following engifivings of 
ms portrait: x. One by Cooke, from Sir Joshua, 
for the proprietors* edition of his ^lio Diction- 
ary. — a. One from ditto, by ditto, for their quarto 
edition. — 3. One from Opie, by Heath, for Harri- 
son’s edition of hb Dictionary. — 4. One from 
Nollekens’ bust of ^ him, by ^artolozzi, for 
Fielding’s quarto edition of his Dictionary. — 5. 
One small, from Harding by Trotter, for 
his Beauties, — 6. One sm^, from Sir Joshua, 
by Trotter, for his Lives of the Poets . — 
7. One small, from Sir Joshua, By Hall, for The 
Rambler, — 8. One small, from an original draw- 
ingjin the possession of Mr. John Simco, etched 
by Trotter, for another edition oiMvs Lives 0/ the 
Poets, — 9. One small, no painter’s name, etch^ 
by Taylor, for his Johnsoniana. — xo. One folio 
whole-length, with hb oak-stick, as described in 
Boswell’s Tour^ drawn and etched Trotter. 
— XX. One large mezzotinto, from Sir Joshua, by 
Doughty. — xa. One large Roman heM, fiom Sir 
Joshua, by Marchi.— 13. One octavo, holding a 
book to his eye, from Sir Toshua. by Hall, for lib 
Works.— 14. One smhll, troidCh drawingfrom the 
life, and engraved by 'Trotter, for his Hfe pub- 
lished by Kearsley.— xs. One large, from Opie, 
^ Mr. Townley (brother of Mr. 'Townley of the 
CTommons), an ingenious artbt, who resided some 
time at Berlin, and has the ^nour of being 
engraver to his Majesty the long of Pmssb. 
Tms is one of the finest mezzotintos that eveir 
was executed ; and what renders ifeof ektraordi^- 
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in this nation ever had suih an accumula- 
tion of literary honours after his death. A 
sermon upon that event was preached in 
St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, before the 
University, by the Reracnd Mr. Aguttcr 
of Magdalen Collfge?^ The Lives, the 
Memoirs, ll^ Essays, both in prose and 
verse, which have been published con- 
cerning him, would make many volumes. 
The numerous attacks tcj^ upon hffn 
I consider as part of his consequence, 
upon the principle which he himself so 
well knew and asserted. ^ Many who 
trembled at his presence, were forward 
in assault, wl^n they no longer appfe- 
hended danger. When one of his little 
pragmatical foes was invidiously snarling 
at his fame, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
table, the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, 
wij^ hi^ usual hold animation, “ Ay, 
novT that the old lion is dead, every ttss 
thinks he may kick at him.” 

A monument for him, in 4^V ^tminster 
Abbey, was resolved upon soon after his 
death, and was supported by a most 
respectable contribution ; Itut the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s having come 
to a resolution of admitting monumtnts 
there upon a liberal and magnificent 

ary value, tlie plate was destroyed after four or 
five impressions only were taken off. One of 
them is in the possession of Sir William Scott. 
Mr. Townley has lately been prevailed with to 
e.\ecute and publish another of the same, that it 
may be more generally circulated among the 
admirers of Dr.^ohnson, — 16. One large, from 
Sir Joshua’s first picture of him, by Heath, for 
this work in quarto. -917. One octavo, by Baker, 
for the octavo edition. — 18. And one for Lavater’s 
Essays on Physioj^omy^ in which ^ Johnson’s 
countenance is amused upon the principles of 
that fanciful writer. — There are also several seals 
with his head cut on them, particularly a very 
fine one by that eminent arti.st, Edward Burch, 
Esq., R.A., in the possession of the younger Dr. 
Charles Burney. Let me add, as a proof of the 
popularity of his character, that there are copper 
pieces struck at Birmingham with his heath im- 
pressed on them, which pass current as halfpence 
there, and in the neighbouring parts of the coun- 
try. B. 

1 It is not yet published.— In a letter to me, 
Mr. Agutter says : “My sermon before the Uni - 1 
versity was more engaged with Dr. Johnson’s 
moral than his intellectual chsLTAcltx. It par- 
ticularly examined his fear of death, and sug- 
gested several reasoiu for the apprehensions of 
the good, and the^ndifference of the infidel in 
their last hours ; tiiis was illustrated by contrast- 
ing the death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume : 
the text was Job^i. 22—26.” B. 


plan, that Cathedral was afterwards fix*ed 
on as the pllce in which a cenotaph 
should be erected to his memory : ® and 
in the cathedral of his native city of Lich' 
field, a smaller one is t^be erected.® To 
compose his epitaph, could not but excite 
the* warmest competition of genius.^ If 
laudari a laudato viro be praise which i.*; 
highly estimable, I should not forgive 
myself were I to omit the following sepul- 
chral verses on the author of The Eng- 
lish Dictionary, written by the Right 
Honourable Henry Flood : ® 

2 The subscription for this monument, which 
cost j^iiss, was begun by the Literary Club, 
and completed by the aid of Joknsoii s other 
friends and admirers. Malone.^ The work was 
executed by John Bacon, and, irrespective of the 
indiflerent likene.ss, is perhaps the most absurd 
object to be seen either in St. Paur.s Cathedral 
or in Westminster Abbey.^ As some of the mem- 
bers of the committee for its erection had signed 
the famous remonstrance to Johnson on Gold- 
smith’s epitaph, it is a pity that they did not now 
take Flood’s advice and insist that the genius of 
the author of the English Dictionary should be 
commemorated in the English hanguage. 

3 This monument has been since erected. It 
consists of a medallion, with a tablet beneath, 
on which is this inscription; “The friends of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., a native of I.ichfield, 
erected this Monument, as a tribute of resipect 
to the memory of a man of extensive learning, 
a distinguished moral writer, and a sincere 
Christian. He died Dec. 13, 1784, aged 75.’’ 
Malone. 

4 The Reverend Dr. Parr, on being requested 
to undertake it, thus expressed himself in a letter 
to William Seward, Esq. : “ 1 Ictave this mighty 
task to some hardier and some abler writer. The 
variety and splendour of Johnson’s attainments, 
the peculiarities^ of his character, his private 
virtues, and his literary publications, fill me with 
confusion an<# dismay, when I reflect upon the 
confined and difficult species of composition, in 
which alone they can be expressed, with propriety, 
upon his monument.” But I understand that 
this great scholar, and w.'irnri admirer of Johnson, 
has yielded to repeated solicitations, and executed 
the very difficult undertaking. B. Most of those 
who read the inscription will probably regret that 
Parr did not adhere to his original resolu- 
tion. 

5 To prevent any misconception on this subject, 
Mr. Malone, by whom these lines were obligingly 
communicated, requests me to add the following 
remark : “ In justice to the lat^ Mr. Flood,^ now 
himself wanting, and highly meeting, an epitaph 
from his country, to which his transcendent talents 
did the highest honour, as well as the mo.st impor- 
tant service ; it .should be observed, that these 
lines were by no means intended as a regular 
monumental inscription for Dr. Johnson. Had 
he undertaken to write an appropriate and dis- 
criminative epitaph for that excellent and extra- 

Y Y 
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“ Ko need of Latin or of Greek to grace^ 

Our Johnson's memory,^ or inscribe his 
grave ; . ^ 

II is native language claims this mournful 
space, 

To pay the immortality he gave.*’ 

The character of Samuel Johnson 
has, I trust, been so developed in the 
course of this work, that they who have 
honoured it with a persual, ma]^ be con- 
sidered as well acquainted with hiin. As, 
however, it may be expected that t* should 
collect into one view the capital and dis- 
tinguishing features of this extraordinary 
man, I shall endeavour to acquit myself 
of that part of my biographical undertak- 
ing,^ however difficult it may be to do 
that which many of my readers will do 
better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, 
and his countenance of the cast of an 
ancient statue ; yet his appearance was j 
rendered strange and somewhat uncouth 
by convulsive cramps, by the scars of that 1 
distemper which it was once imagined the 
royal touch could cure, and by a slovenly 
mode of dress. He had the use only of 
one eye ; yet so much does mind govern 
and even supply the deficiency of organs, 
that his visual perceptions, as far as they 
extended, were uncommonly quick and 
accurate. So morbid was his tempera- 
ment that he never knew the natural joy 
of a free and vigorous use of his limbs : 
when he walked, it was like the struggling 
gait of one in fetters ; when he rode, he 
had no command or direction of his horse, 

ordinary man, those who knew *^r. Flood’s 
vigour of mind, will have no doubt that he would 
have produced one worthy .of his illustrious 
subject. But the fact was merely this : In Dec. 
1789, after a large subscription h.ad been made for 
Dr. Johnson's monument, to which Mr. Flood 
liberally contributed, Mr.^ M.'ilone happened to 
aall on him at his house in Berners Street, and 
the conversation turning on the proposed monu- 
ment, Mr. Malone maintained that the epitaph, 
by whomsoever it should be written, ought to be 
in Latin. Mr. rlood thought differently. The next 
morning, in the postscript to a note on another 
subject, he mentjpned that he continued of the 
same opinion as on the preceding day, and sub- 
joined the lines above given.” B. 

1 As 1 do not see any reason to give a different 
character of nfy illustrious friend now, from what 
1 formerly gave, the greatest part of the sketch of 
him in my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides is 
here adopted. (£. 


but was carric^^ as if in a DaTloon. That 
with his constitution and habits of life he 
should have lived seventy-five years, is a 
proof that an inherent vivida vis is a 
powerful preservative of the human frame. 

Man is, in generJ, made up of contra- 
dictory qualities ; and these will ever 
shew themselves in strange succession, 
where a consistency in appearance at 
leist, if not reality, has not been 
attained by long habits of philosophical 
discipline. In proportion to the native 
vigour of the mind, the contradictory 
qualities will be the more prominent, 
and more difficult to be adjusted ; and, 
therefore, we are not td wonder that 
Johnson exhibited an eminent exajnple 
of this remark which I have made upon 
human nature. At different times he 
seemed a different man, in some^'espects ; 
nqj, however, in any great or essea?ial 
article, upon which he had fully employed 
his min(^^ and settled certain principles 
of duty, but*** only in his manners, and in 
the display of argument and fancy in his 
talk. He w^s prone to superstition, but 
not to credulity. Though his imagination 
might incline himoto a belief of the 
marvellous and the mysterious, his 
vigorous reason examined the evidence 
with jealousy. He was a sfilcere and 
zealous Christian, of high Church-of- 
England and monarchical principles, 
which he would not tamely suffer to be 
questioned ; and had, perhaps, at an 
early period, narrowed his mind some- 
what too much, both r.s to religion and 
politics. His being impressed with the 
danger of extreme latitude in either, 
though he was of a very independent 
spirit, occasioned his appearing some- 
what unfavourable to the prevalence of 
that noble freedom of sentiment which is 
the best possession of man. Nor can it 
be denied, that he had many prejudices ; 
which, however, frequently suggested 
many of his pointed sayings, that rather 
shew a playfulness ^ fancy than any 
^ttled malignity. He was steady and 
inflexible in maintaining the obligations 
of religion and morality; both from a 
regard for the order of society, and from a 
veneration for the Grea-t Source of all 
order; correct, nay, stem in his taste]; 
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hard to please, and eapily offended ; 
impetuous and irritable in his temper, 
but of a most humane and benevolent 
heart, ^ i^ieh shewed itself not only in 
a most liberal charity, as far as his 
cireumstances wo#ld* allow, but in a 
thousand in^ances of active benevolence, 
lie was afmcte^ci with a bodily disease 
which made him often restless and 
fretful ; and with a ^nstitutioiAl 
melancholy, the clouds of which darkened 
the brightness of his fancy, and gave a 
gloomy cast to his who^ •course of 
thinking: we, therefore, ought not to 
wonder at his ^allies of impatience aSd 
passion at any time ; especially when 
proviked by obtrusive ignorance, or 
presuming petulance ; and allowance 
must l)e made for his uttering hasty and 
satirical •^allies even against his best 
frieifds. And, surely, when it is con- 
sidered, that, “amidst sickness and 
sorrow,” he exerted his f^ulfles in so 
many works for the benefit of mankind, 
and particularly that he achieved the 
great and admirable Dictiqtjary of our 
language, we must be astonished at his 
resolution. The solomn text, “of him 
to whom much is given, much will be 
required,” seems to have been ever 
present to nis mind, in a rigorous sense, 
and to have «nade him dissatisfied with 
his labours and acts of goodness, however 
comparatively great ; so that the unavoid- 
able consciousness of his superiority was, 
in that respect, a cause of disquiet. lie 
suffered so much ffom this, and from the 
gloom which perpetually haunted him 
and made solitude frightful, that it may be 
said of him, “If in this life only he had 
hope, he was of all men most miserable.” 
He loved praise, when it was brought to 
him ; but was too proud to seek for it. 
He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. 
As he was general and unconfined in his 

1 In the Olia Podrtda^ a collection of essays 
published at Oxford, |here is an admirable paper 
upon the character (n Johnson, written by the 
Reverend Dr. Home, the last excellent Bishop 
of Norwich. The following passage i.s eminently 
happy : — “ To reject wisdom, because the person 
of him who communicates it is uncouth, and his 
manners are inelcfbnt ; — what is it but to throw 
away a pine-apple, and assign for a reason the 
roughness of its goat 7 ” B. 


studies, he canpot be considered as master 
of any one particular science ; but he had 
accumulated a vast and various collection 
of learning and knowledge, which was Sb 
arranged in his mind, #s to be ever in 
readiness to be brought forth. But his 
superiority over other learned men con- 
sisted chiefly in what may be called the 
art of thinking, the art of using his mind : 
a certain continual power of seizing the 
useful sHibstance of all that he knew, and 
exhibiting it in a clear and forcible' 
manner ; so that knowledge, which we 
often see to be no better than lumber in 
men of dull understanding, was in him 
true, evident, and actual wi.sdom. His 
moral precepts arc practical ; for they are 
drawn from an intimate acquaintance with 
human nature. His maxims carry con- 
viction ; for they arc founded on the 
basis of common sense, and a very 
attentive and minute survey of real life. 
His mind was so full of imagery, that he 
might have been perpetually a poet ; yet 
it is remarkable, that, however rich his 
prose is in this respect, his poetical pieces, 
in general, have not much of that 
splendour, but arc rather distinguished by 
strong sentiment, and acute observation, 
conveyed in harmonious and energetic 
verse, particularly in heroic couplets. 
Though usually grave, and even awful in 
his deijortment, he possessed uncommon 
and peculiar powers of wit and humour ; 
he frequently indulged himself in collo- 
quial i)leasantry ; and the heartiest 
merriment was often enjoyed in his 
company ; with this great advantage, that 
it was entirely free from any poisonous 
tincture of vice or impiety, it was salutary 
to those who shared in it. He had 
acaistomed himself to such accuracy in 
his common conversation,'-* that he at all 

3 Though a perfect resemblance of Johnson 
is not to l)e found in any .age, parts of nis char- 
acter are adminibly expressed by ^larcndon in 
drawing that of T.ord Falkland, whom the noble 
.and masterly historian describe* .at his seat near 
Oxford: — “Such an immenseneis of wit, such a 
solidity of judgment, so infinite a fancy bound 
in by a most logical ratiocination. — His ac- 
quaintance was cultivated by the most polite and 
accurate men, so that his house w&s an Univer- 
sity in less volume, whither they came,^ not .so 
much for repose as study, and to examine and 
refine those grosser propositions, %^hich laziness 
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thnes expressed his thoughts with great 
force, and an elegant choice of language, 
the effect of which was aided by his 
having a loud voice and a slow deliberate 
utterance. In him were united a most 
logical head witlf a most fertile imagina- 
tion, which gave him an extraordinary 
advantage in arguing : for he could 
reason close or wide, as he saw best for 
the moment. Exulting in his intellectual 
strength and dexterity, he coul<l; when 
•he 'pleased, be the greatest sophist that 
ever contended in the lists of declamation ; 
aiid, from a spirit of contradiction and a 
delight in shewing his powers, he would 
often maintain the wrong side with equal 
warmth and ingenuity ; so that, when 
there was an audience, his real opinions 

and consent made current in conversation.” 
Bayle’s account of Menage may also be quoted 
as exceedingly applicable to the great subject of 
this work. — “His illustrious friends erected a 
very glorious monument to him in the collection 
entitled Menagiana. Those who judge of thing.s 
aright, will confess that this collection is very 
proper to shew the extent of genius and learning 
which was the character of Menage. And I 
may be bold to say, that the excellent works ho 
published will not distingnisk him from other 
learned men so advantageously as this. To 
publish books of great learning, to make Greek 
and Latin verses exceedingly well turned, is not 
a common talent, 1 own ; neither is it extremely 
rare. It is incomparably more diilicult to find 
men who can furnish discourse about an infinite 
number of things, and who can diversify them an 
hundred ways. How many authors are there 
who are admired for their works, on account of 
the vast learning that is displayed in them, who 
are not able to sustain a conversation. Those 
who know Menage only by his books, might 


could seldom^e gathereeP /^om his talk ; 
though when he was in company with a 
single friend, he would discuss a subject 
with genuine fairness ; but he:> was too 
conscientious to make error permanent 
and pernicious by deliberately writing 
it ; and, in all his numerous works he 
earnestly inculcated wLut * appeared to 
him to be the truth ; his piety being 
constant, an^ the ruling principle of all 
his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man 
whose talents, acquirements, and virtues, 
were so extraordinary, that the more 
hid character is considered, the more 
he will be regarded by the present age, 
and by posterity, with admiration:* and 
reverence. 

think he resembled those learned men ; but if 
you shew the Menagiana, you distinguish him 
frmn them, and make him known by a talent 
wmch is given to very few learned men. There 
it appears^that he was a man who^ spoke off- 
hand a thout%nd good things. His memory 
extended to what was ancient and modern ; to 
the court and to the city; to the dead and to 
the living languages ; to things .serious and 
things jocose ; i\i a word, to a thousand sorts of 
.subjects. That which appeared a trifle to some 
reai^rs of the Menagiana^ ‘who did not consider 
circumstances, caused admiration in other 
readers, who minded the difference between 
what a man speaks without preparation, and 
that which he prepares for the press. And, 
therefore, we cannot ^ suflicientlv commend the 
care which his illustrious friend took to erect 
a monument so capable of giving him immortal 
glory. They were not obliged to rectify what 
they had heard him say ; for,^in so doing, they 
had not been faithful historians of his conver- 
i sation.” B, 
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Bate, Rev. Henry, the "fighting parsq*!,” 639». 
B.'iteman^ Mr., of Christchurch, Oxford, 20 ^ 1 
Batlh visited by Johnson, 369 
Batheaston Villa, near Bath, 298 
Bathurst, Cirfonel, 78M. 

Bathurst, Dr. RMihard, 62, 77, 7811., 83, 84, 537 ; 

death of, 79»., 128 
Bathurst, Lord, 48, 491. 5x2, 545 
Baxter, Richard, 267; nis "Anacreon,” collated 
by Lord Auchinleck with Leyden M.S., 618 ; his 
" Call to the Unconverted,” 624 ; his Erse ver- 
sionFof, presented by Jdfinson to Bodleian, 277 ; 
Johnson commends his works, 6x2, 6x6^ 

Bayle, Pierre, his " Dictionary,” praised by 
Johnson, 1^4 ; his account of Mena^, applied 
well, to Jonnson, 692x1. 

Beattie, Dr. J., 243, 269, 272, ^65,^52, 653; in- 
troduced to Johnson, 222 ; bis wife, 223, 225 ; 
his college, 223; his popularity, 225, 27 x ; letter 
to Boswell, 225ff. ; letter to, from Johnson, 523 ; 
Johnson’s admiration for his works, 246, 247, 
597 

Beauclerk, Lady Di, 261, 28^ ; her bet with Bos- 
well, 205 

Beauclerk, Lord Sidney, Stxf. 

Beauclerk, Topham, 27, 81, X2t, X25, X27, X46, 
164, 184, 215, 257, 259, 26 x, 264«., 284, 29X, 
293. 30*. 3oi«., 302, 3i4i 358, 4^on., «5, 49*, 
AQ^, 506, 518, 529,1,536; entertains Johnson at 
Windsor, 82 ; visits, Cambridge with, X67 ; 
witness at Baretti’s trial, 2<^ ; caTled BeaUt 269 ; 
his illness, 281, 288, 392 ;,his sayings, 306,, fox ; 
anecdote told by, 323 ; his equable disposition, 
353, 428 ; his account of play at Almack’s, 360 ; 
argues with Johnson, 463 *, quarrels with John- 
son, 505 ; criticised by Johnson, 507 ; his death, 
^z9, ^20; Johnson’s affection for him, 530; his 
inscription under Johnson’^portrait, 563, 595 ; 
his library sold, 566; letter to, from Johnson, 

79». 

Beaufort, Duchess of, 520 
Beaumont, Francis, X9M. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, anecdot&of| 297 
"Beauties of Johnson,” unautnbnsed publica- 
tion, 583; criticised, 584 
Beckford, Alderman, 382, 42a 
Bedford, Duke of, attacks Minist 
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Bedlam, visited bjr Johnson, 312 
Beech, Thomas, his “ Eugenio," 26i«. 

Beggars’ Opera, the, criticised by Johnson, 480; 
quoted, 562 
hmcn, Jacob, 216 


Belgrade, siege of, descif 
Bell, John, his “Trjwels, 
Bell, Mrs., JIbhnipn writ 


iscifbed by Paoli, 238 
“192 


Bellamy, Mrs., letter to Johnson, 619 
Belsham, W., his “ Essay on Dramatic Poe'Jy,” 
quoted, i3o«. 

Bennet, Mr., Johnson writes Dedication for, 159 
Bentham, Rev. Dr., of Oxford, 338 
Bentley, R., 18 ; works praised bjbJohnson, 338, 
«535 

Berenger, Richard, 560, 561 
Berestord, Mrs.«n American lady, 634 
Beresford, Rev. Mr., 465 

Berlsley, Bisho]^, 417 ; his sophistry, 162, 536 ; 

jemnson’s opinion of him, 219 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Johnson passes through, 
272 

Berwick,iMemoirs of the Duke of, 466 
Bawll. Rev. Mr., his “ Defence of Hammond,” 
. 55 ? 

Biblieth^ue, Johnson’s scheme of, 94 
Bickerstatf, Isaac^ 201 

Bicknell, Mr., his " Musical ^'ravels of Joel 
Collyer,” John.son ridiculed in, 105 
Binning, Lord, 240, 484 

“ Biogpraphia Britannica,” 339 ;ilohnson declines 
to edit, 421 ; quoted, 482». 

“ Biographia Dramatic^’* i20«. 

“ Biographical Dictionsffy,” i20«. 

Birch, Rev. Dr. T., letters to Mrs. Eli2abeth 
Carter, 43 ; to Johnson, 95 ; letters to, from 
Cave, 4^, 48, ^9 ; from Johnson, 51, 74, 05 ; 
from Earl of Orrery, 61 ; from Bishop War- 
burton, 2 • 

Birmingham, 5, 22, 27, 30 ; visited by Johnson 


JIbhnipn writes part of Epitaph on. 


,23i 25, 342. 579 
ishoi 


Bishop, ^ a liquo^ 82 
Bri^e, 




Blacktriars Bi 
Blacklock, Dr. Thomas, xii ; Johnson’s opinion 
of his poetry, 160 • 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, his poems, 500 ; criti- 
cised by Johi^on, 211; Johnson’s Life of, 
quoted, 547 

Blackstone, Judge, 19, 505, 561 ; quoted, 3o5«. 
Blackwall, Anthony, 22 
Bla^den, Dr., 538 

Blair, Rev. Dr. Hugh, Z2i, 133, 194, 275, 276, 
283, 37X ; his sermons praised by Johnson, 390, 
392, 4x8, 435, 488, 564 ; attacks Johnson’s style, 
420 ; letter to Boswell, 5x2 
Blair, Rev. Robert, “The Grave,” a poem, 370 
Blake, Admiral, Johnson’s Life of, 47 
Blanchetti, Marquis and Marchioness, 3x7 
Bland, Richard, of Virginia, 248M. 

Blaney, Elizabeth, b| 6^ 

Blenheim Park, 340 
Bbcage, 3x7 
Bocardo, 64M. 

Bodleian Library, 91, 185, 499 ; Johnson presents 


books to, xox,*77»._ 
Boerhave, 3x1 ; nis 


Boethius, 44, j 
Boileau, ^ai ; 
quoted, 06 x 


Life by Johnson, 44 
imitation of Juvenal, 36 ; i 


Bolingbroke, Lady, her description of Pope, 481 
Bolingbroke, Loi^, 490, 491, 492, 512, 545 ; 
condemned by Johnson, 89, 109 ; letter to Sir 
William Wyndham, 445«. 

Bolingbroke, second Lord^64 
Bologna sausages, praised uy Johnso*n, 244 
Bttihours, Dominique, on beauty, 203 
Bonner, Bishop, 19M. 

“ Bon Ton,” a play, 293 

Brumoy, Pbre, Johnson translates for Mrs. 

Lenox’s English version of, 116 
Booksellers, provincial, rare in Johnson’s time, 

Boothby, Miss, correspondence with Johnsoli, 
5M., agSn. ; letter from Johnson to, 548M. 
Boothby, Mrs. Hill, 22 
Boscawen, Hon. Mrs., 484, 520! 563 
Boscovich, Pere Roger Joseph, 217 ; praises 
Johnson’s Latin conversation, 323 
Boswell, Sir Alexander, 238^. 

Boswell, Claude Irvine, Lord Balmuto, 38911. 
Boswell, David, ancestor of J. Boswell, 325 
Boswell, Dr., X49; his description of Johnson, 

Boswell, Mrs., 274, 276, 3x4, 315, 497; dislikes 
Johnson, 273; present from Johnson to, sox; 
illne.ss and death, 437, 579 ; letter to Johnson, 
587 ; letters to from Johnson, 386, 586 
Boswell, James, hi^ views on biography, 2-5 ; 
on the Slave Trade, 433; suffers from hypo- 
chondria, x6 ; first interview with Johnson, 
X31 ; gives Johnson a sketch of his life, x^6 ; 
anecdote of his childhood, x47». *, goes with 
Johnson to Greenwich, 156; to Oxford, x88, 
336 ; to the Pantheon, 233 ; to Bedlam, 3x2 ; 
to Birmingham, 3^2 ; to Lichfield, 345 ; to 
Bath, 369; to Bristol, 370; to Ashliourne, 
404 ; to Keddleston, 4x4 ; to Derby, 416 ; to 
Shefford, 577 ; goes abroad, ^ 162 ; goes to 
Shakespeare Jubilee, X96; visits the Thrales 
at Streatham, 199, 441, 490 ; presents Paoli to 
Johnson, 200 ; witnesses execution at Tyburn, 
204 ; at Newgate, 652 ; quarrels with Johnson, 
210, 487 ; marries his cousin, 221 *, questions 
Johnson as to his history, 232 ; goes to Mrs. 
Abington’s benefit, 293 ; has a room in John- 
son’s house, 3x3 y consults Lord Hailes about 
the entail, 328 j his conversation with Capmin 
Cook, 351 ; lives with General Paoli, 365 ; 
defends liberty of pulpit, 374 ; sends Johnson 
Lord Hailes "Annals of Scotland,” 398; 
regrets his censure of " Biographia Britannica,” 
42XM. ’, engaged at the Parliamentary Bar, 440 ; 
his shorthand, 459 ; is introduced to Wesley, 
^08 ; his illness, 508 ; procures for Johnson 
information about Pope, 5x8 ; attends meeting 
of Robin Hood Society, 562, 563 ; engaged in 
ludicrous action in Court of Se.ssions, 576; 
parts with apprehension from* Johnson, 6iz, 
6x2 ; makes application tf Lord Thurlow on 
Johnson’s behalf, 65X ; bida farewell to John- 
son, 656; letters to Dr. Cullen, 623; to 
Dr. Hope, 625; to Johnson, X63, x8o, X93, 
22X-223, 247, 273, 276, 278, 28X, 282, 287, 3x4, 
316, 323, 329, 386, 387, 388,* 39X, 393, 394, 
397. 399»-. 401—403. 435. 437. 438, 462, 496. 
500, 508, 509, 5x5, 517, 523, 525, 618, 620 ; to 
Munro, 625; to Dr. Percn, 462; to Pitt, 
625». ; lettev to, from Dr. Adams, 670, 686». ; 
from Rev. Mr. Agutter, 689M. ; from Dr. 
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Beattie, 225^. : from Dr. Blair, 512 ; from £. 
Dilly, 395 ; from Sir W. Forbes, enclosing the 
Round Robin, 384 ; from Lord Hailes, 147 ; 
from Warren Hastings, 551 ; from Johnson, 
162, 172, 179, 193, /97, 2x2,223,246,247,271 
—283, 288,*3 i4*-3x 6, 324, 326-330, 3691 386, 
387, 389, 392—3941 398—400, 401—404, 435t- 
437. 462, 497. 499. Soi, 508—510, 516—519. 523. 
526, 553, 579, 583, 585—588, 614, 618, 620, 624, 
625, 626, 660, 66z, 671, 672 ; from Langton, 
497, 520; from Mickle, 621 ; from Lord Thur- 
low, 655 ; from Rev. Dr. Vysc. 400 ; his 
“ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,*’ i66f 237«. 

, 285.392W., 428, 481M., 497, 59i«., 63i«., 
635#!., 679«. ; prai.sed by Courtenay, by Mrs. 
Thrale, 272, 315 : quoted, 5, 33, 53, 66, 73«., 117, 
146, 156, 6o 7».; his “Thesis m Civil Law,” 
179 ; his “Account of Corsica ’* published, z88; 
quoted, i97«f. ,* his " H^ochondriac,” 204«., 
595; his “Matrimonial Thought,” 212; his 
“Essence of the Douglas cause,” 2S7«. ; 

i ournal, 434 *, quoted, 441 ; verses to Hon. Miss 
fonckton, quoted, 568«. ; letter to the People 
of Scotland, 592M., 6g4 
Boswell, Thomas, founder of the family, 325 
Boswell, Thomas David, 4240. , 525 ; introduced 
to Johnson, 523 ; his account of Johnson’s death, 
687 

Bosville, Mrs., 233 
Bouchier, Governor, 560 
Boulfier, Claude, i62». 

Boufflers, Madame de, visits Johnson, 215, 323 
Boulter, Archbishop, 106 
Bouquet, Mr., bookseller, 80 
Bourdonne, Madame de, 262«. 

Bowles, William, Johnson stays with, 6x5 
Bowyer, William, Life of, 667»’. 

Boyle, Mr., his “ Martyrdom of Theodora,” 104 
Boydcll, Alderman, 282». 

Bradley, in Derbyshire, visited ^ Johnson, 22 
Braithwaite, Mr., of the Post Office, 632 
Bramhall, Bishop, on “Liberty and Necessity,” 
209 

Brett, Colonel, 57*. 

Brighthelmstone, Johnson visits, 196, 389, 435, 

§86 

Bristol, Johnson visits, 370 

Brocklesby, Dr., 503, 614, 619, 622, 625, 629 ; his 
generosity to Johnson, 656, 680 ; his account 
of Johnson’s death, 686 ; letter to Johnson, 
6i5ff., letters to, from Johnson, 615, 661 — 664 
Bromley, in Kent, 79 

Brooke, Henry, author of “ Tlie Fool of Quality ” 
and “ GusUvus Vasa,” 44M. ; Johnson’s es.say 
on the latter, 44^ 

Brooks’s Club, origin of, 36011. 

Broome, Life of, by Johnson, 545 
Brown, CapahilUy^ 3^,511 
Browne, Isaac Hawkins, 209, 620 
Browne, Rev. Dr. John, of Cambridge, 218 
Brown, Rev. Robert of Utrecht, 174, 467 
Brown, Tom, teach& Johnson, 8 
Browne, Sir Thomas, zo«., 469 ; influence on 
Johnson’s style, 73 ; his “ Christian Morals," 
edited by Johntion, with life prefixed, xoa 
Bruce, James, criticised by Johnson, 297 
Bruce, Robert,^ vjyi. 

B^one, Patrick,ft“A tour through Sicily and 
Malta,’’ 301, ^8, 495 
Buchan, Earl of, 236 


Buchanan, George, Johnson admires hip poems, 
„ 157, ao5, 597 , 

Buckingham, Duchess of, 447 
Budgell, Eustace, 257, 369 
Budworth, Rev. Mr., 221*. ^ 

Bulsc, Indian measure of diamonds, 495 
Bunbury, Hennr, 140 ^ 

Bunbury, Sir Charles, 165, 275, ^29x4 5o5« ; pall- 
bearer at Johnson’s funeral, 608 
Bunyan, John, admired by Johnson, 260 
Burg':>yne, General, his surrender at ^ratoga, 495 
Burke, Edmund, *>.15, 164, 177, 221, 238, 254M., 
261, 268, 302«., 369, 383, 455, 473, 475, 502, 503. 
536, 548, 556, 558, 564. 630, 658 ; in praise of 
Johnson, 24, ; Johnson’s view.s on, 154, 2x9, 

340, 45o». ; witnlssat Baretti’s trial, 2^ ; Gold- 
smith’s view of his oratory, 270 ; writes Round 
R(^in, 385; his equable dispq^ ition, 428; his 
witticisms, 481, 554 ; his argument on happiness, 
642 ; his i^ech parodied by Johnson, 648 ;0his 
defence of Johnson, 648 : differs from Johnson 
on Baretti’s case, 650 ; compares Johnson to Ap- 
ius, 6700. ; at Johnson’s sick bed, 683 ; pall- 
earer at Johnson’s funeral, 688 ; his “^/indica- 
tion of Natural Society,” X59«. ; his essay on ^ 
SuWime and Beautiful, 203 ; his speech on 
American Taxation, 282 ; his “ Letter to%the 
I Sheriff of Bristol,” criticised by Johnson, 426 
Burke, Richard, fbs, 667 ; his death, 6zon. ; his 
I argument with Johnson, 654 
Burlington, Lord, 49X 

* Buniet, Bishop, J‘ History of his own Times,” 

I criticised by Johnson, 250” 

[ Burney, Dr. Charles, 133, 165, *71. 324. 454. 563; 

I praises John.son s “ Preface to Shakespeare, 

: 172 ; eng.aged on his “ History of Music,” 498, 

i 499 ; his “ Travels,” praised by Johnson, 597 ; 
letters to, from Johnson, 95, 108, xo9^i72, 617, 
664, 671 ; from a lady, 190 ; quoted, 109, 145^., 
271, 3oo«., 578 

Burney, Dr. Charles, the younger, 674 
Burney, Frances, 519, 520, 630, 664; takes tea 
with Johnson, 612 ; quoted, 67^ ^ 

Burney, Mrs., i69»., 605, 606; her illness, 664 
Burrows, Rev. Dr., his sermon, 503 
Burrowes, Rev. Robert, his “ Essay on the style of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson,” 675 
Burton, Robert, at Oxford, 14 ; his “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy” praised by Johnson, 2x5, 337 
Burton’s Books, 623 

Bute, Earl of,^ 125, 129, 29211., 304, 305, 383 ; 
Johnson’s opinion of, 349 ; letters from Johnson 
to, 126, X27 

Butler, Samuel, 261 ; Johnson’s opinion of 
“ Hudibras,” 310; quoted, 639 
Butter, &r., of Derby, 351, 4x2, 4x6, 680 
Byng, Admiral, 2x8 ; defended by Johnson, 105 ; 

his Epitaph quoted, Z05 
Byng, Hon. John, his letter to Malone, 687 

Cadell, Mr., 33Z, 486 
Caesar, Julius, Bacon’s remark on, 4 
Caledonian Mercury, The, (quoted, 576 
Callimachus, Johnson’s opinion of, 527 
Cambridge, visited by Jonnson, 167 
Cambridge, Richard Owen, 3^, 451 ; com- 
municates particulars about Jonnson, 6w ; his 
death, 6oz». 

Camden, Lord, 290 ; his judgment on Douglas 
Cause, 257M.; aneraote of, 476 
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Camdei^ William, his “ Remains," 473, 608 
Cameron, Dr. Archibald, execution of, 46 
Campbell, Archibald, his “ Lexiphanes,” satire 
on Jolfhson, 188 

Campbell, Hon. Archibald, non-juring bishop, 
251 ; praised by ^hillk>n, 635 
Campbell, Sir Arcmbald, 374 
Campbell, !l^v. Dr., of St. Andrew’s, 121 
Campbell, Dr. John, 190, 289 ; Johnson’s opinion 
of, 141, 251, 339, 448 

Campbell, Rev. John, of Kippen, lett^ to 
Boswell, jSzh. 

Campbell, Mungo, case of, 427 
Campbell, Dr. Thomas, 298, 300, 303, 395 ; his 
“Diary of a V.sit to England^’ quoted, 28M., 
106 ; his “ Philosophical Surrey of the South 
of Ireland," 299 

Candide, comjwed with Rasselas, 114, 495 
Canus, Melchior, of Toledo, 318 
Ca^ross, Lord, see Buchan, Earl of 
Careless, Mrs., Johnson’s first love, 344, 345 
Carleton, Captain, his “Memoirs," 654 
Carlisle, Frederick, hfth Earl of, his poems 
criticiaed by Johnson, 570, 619, 620 
Qymichael, Miss, 440 
Carter, Dr. Nicholas, 37*. 

Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth, 80, 153M., 563, 630; 
account of, 37M.; .advised by ^ohnsoiij 40; 
writes in the “ Rambler," 66^ her early rising, 
418; letter from Dr. Birch to, 43 
Carteret, Lord, see Granville, Lord 
Catcot, George, 371 
Catiline, Sallust on, 4 
Cator, Mr, , 646 
Catullus,^ quoted, 595 
Cave, Miss, 25M. 

Cave, Edward, 34, 35, 47, 51, 53«., 69, 48*5; 
Johnson's first publisher, 30; begins Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 33 ; sees a ghost, 237 ; 
Johnson’s ttipinion of, 684 ; his letters to Dr. 
Birch, 44, 48, 49 ; letters from Johnson to, 25, 
31. 37i 38, 42, 43i 50 ; Johnson’s life of, 85 
Cavendish Del|^tes, 648^. 

Caxton, William, 453 
Cecil, Colonel, 239 
Cervantes, 31 1 • 

Chalmers, George, 48^. 

Chamberlayne, Rev. Mr., 636 
Chambers, Catherine, iig, 114, 187 
Chambers, Ephraim, his “ Proposal" for the 
Dictionary, 72 

Chambers, Sir Robert, iii,_ 124, 164, 271, 274, 
277, 360, 552, 658 ; his intimacy with Johnson, 
181 ; Vinerian Professor, ^ 188 ; draws 

Langton’s will, 270 ; his marriage, 275 ; letter 
to, from Johnson, 91 

Chambers, Sir William, his “Chinese Archi- 
tecture ” praised by Johnson, 598 
Chamier, Mr., 164, 301M., 437,452 
“Champion, The, ’’ quoted, 54 
Chapone, Mrs., wntes for the “ Rambler," 66 ; 

letter from Johnson to, 620 
Charlemont, James, first Earl of, 164, 259, 494, 
557 

Charles 1., 250, 310, 31X 

Charles 11., 8^ 150, 187, 3x0, 3xx ; defended by 
Johnson, 299 

C har les V., witty saying of, 201 ; censured by 
Lord KamA, 450 
Charles Edward, Prince, 94»., X46 


Charles XII. oT Sweden, 457 ; Johnson’s lines on. 
64 

Charlotte, Queen, 222 
Charterhouse, the, 61, 526 

Chatham, Earl of, 217, 25^., 256, 290 ; Johnson’s 
opinion of, 495 ; first speech in Hdlisc of l^ords, 

C^atsworth, visited by Johnson, 663 
Chatterton, T., the “ Rowley Poems,” 37 x, 581 
Chelsea College, 194 

Chesterfield, Philip, fourth Earl of, 28^., 48, 94^. 
299* 379» 506, 556; “Plan” of Dictionary 
adtllessed to, 60 ; his insolence, 85, 593 ; his 
eulogy of the “Dictionary" in the “ World," 
85; his epigram on Sir Thomas Robinson 
148^.; his pronunciation, 230; Johnson’s opinion 
ot him, 88, 250, 653 ; letter frdm Johnson to, 86 ; 
Dilly’s edition of his miscellaneous works. 
493; his “ Letters," criticised by Johnson, 88, 
295i 372 » Literary Property of letters con- 
tested, 89 ; quoted, 10 

Chestcrheld, Philip, fifth Earl of, at Dodd’s trial, 
406 

Cheyne, Dr. George, “The English Malady," 
16, 362, 387 
China, wall of, 458 
Cheynel, Johnson’s Life of, 75 
Choisi, Abbe, 486 

Cholinondclcy, George James, anecdote of, 658 
( !holiuondclcy, Hon. Mrs., 21^, 454, 455, 479 
Christian, Rev. Mr., of Docking, 191 
Churchill, Rev. C., 133, •t 43«., ^51 ; satirizes 
Johnson in “ 'Phe Ghost," 137 ; his poems criti- 
cised by Johnson, 141 ; his “ Prophecy of Fam- 
ine," 142 ; his “ Rosciad," z86»., 195M. ; quoted, 
38, 107, x66, 440 

Chiirton, Rev. Ralph, ; his views on n pas- 
•sage in the burial .service, 6o8». ; on Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, 64 1«. 

Cibber, Colley, 57«., 85, 456 ; Johnson’s epigram 
on, 47, 135 ; his opinion of, 135, 204, 299, 618 ; 
Poet Laureate, 6o«. ; his recollection of I )ryden, 
380; consults Johnson, 425; his “Provoked 
Husband," 189 ; his “ Nonjuror," 292 ; quoted, 
207, 630 

Cibber, Mrs., 65, 204 

Cibber, Tlieophilus, “ Lives of the Poet.s,’’ 363 
Clare, Loifl, see Nugent, Robert 
Clarendon, Lord, liis “ History," 99;/. ; his MS.S. 
presented to the University of Oxford, 330 ; 
criticised by John.son, 454 ; his account of 
Villiers’ Ghost, 493 ; his character of Falk- 
land, 69 i» 

Clarendon Press, 330, 337 

Clark, Mr., of Edinburgh, his pamphlet answered 
by Johnson, 622 

Clark, Alderman Richard, letter from Johnson 
to, 624 

Clarke, Rev. Dr., 62»., X34, 2(^, 686; his ser- 
mons, 450 

Clcnardus's Greek Grammar, 533 
Clerk, Sir Philip Jennings, 5f7 
I Clermont, Lady, 520 

Clive, Lord, 486 ; his suicide, 493 ; anecdote of, 
51X 

Clive, Mrs., x22m., 6x 8 ; Johnson’s praise of, 529 
Clubs : the Literary, X64, X77, 179, 259, 268, 291, 
295, 402, 43s, 443 «m 463* 49i 499i 5o5«.» 688; 
proposed augmentation of, 393 ; note to, from 
Johnson, ^9; the Blue-Stocking, 568; the 
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City, 559 ; the Eumelian, 678 ; the Essex Head, 
X5»., 622, 623n., 624, 662 ; the King’s Head, 62, 
622 

Cobb, Mrs., 317, 347, 5^6 ,, , 

Cock Lane y^ost, 45(^ ; Johnson s account of, 
*37, *38 

Cohausen, J. H., his “Hermippus Redivivusf 
^141, 332. 

Coke, Lord, 229 

Col, Island of, visited by Johnson, 272, 285 ; the 
Laird of, 285^ 

Colchester, visited by Johnson, i6o 
Collins, W., 91, 92 ; his character, writtm by 
Johnson, 128 

Colman, George, the elder, 68, 165, 18911., 291, 390, 
480,' 530, 533 ; pall-bearer at Johnson's funeral, 
688 ; his ** Jealous Wife," 122 ; his ** Odes to 
Obscurity and Oblivion,” 297 ; his Letter from 
I.«xiphanes,” quoted, 676 
Colman, George, the younger, his “Random 
Records," quoted, 37 2«. 

Colson, Rev. John, letter from Walmsley, 30 
Combabus, story of, 446M. 

“ Comus ” Johnson’s Prologue to, 75 
Confession of Faith of Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster (Erse), 277 

Congreve, Rev. Charles, Johnson’s schoolfellow, 
9 ; Johnson laments his condition^ 344, 351 
Congreve, W., his “Mourning Bride, praised, 
by Johnson, 202, 205 ; his verdict on the 
“ Beggar’s (Dpera," 310M.; stays at 11am, 426; 
quoted, X30»., 256 ; Johnson’s Life of, quoted, 

“Connoisseur,’’ the, 142 

“ Considerations on dispute between Crousaz and 
Warburton ’’ by Johnson, 50 
Cook, Captain, 354 *, his “ Voyages to the South 
Sea," 644 

Cooksey, R., Essay on Life of Lord Somers, 
29 x». 

Cooper, John Gilbert, 527 ; nicknamed by John- 
son, 2x8 ; anecdote of, 4x0 
Coriat, Tom, his travels, 2 ,6 
('ork. Countess of (Miss Monckton), 568 
Cork and Orrery, Earl of, 99 ; writes in “ The 
World,’’ 85». ; Johnson’s opinion of, 2x8, 424 
Cotterell, Admiral, 80 ^ 

Cotterell, the Misses, 80, 124, 128 
Coughlan, Anne, wife of Hon. Thomas Hervey, 
x 83«. 

Courtenay, John, 165, 473 ; on the *' Beggar’s 
Opera,*’ 309M.; his “ Poetical Review of John- 
son," 29x«., 649». ; quoted, 15, 59«., 73, X05, 
**Si 673»- 

Court of Session, decision of in the Negro cause, 
436 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, praised by Johnson, 

3** c 

Covington, Lord, 436 

Cowley^ Abraham, oifr “ Plants,’’ 83M. ; Hurd’s 
selection of his works, 441 ; Johnson’s Life of, 
58 ; quoted, 541 
Cowper, William, 485«. ^ 

Coxeter, Mr., his collection of English poets, 4xa 
Crabbe, Rev. Gdbrge, his “ Village J’ revised 
by Johnson, 593 

Cradock, Mr., author of “ Zobeide,’’ 366 
Crashaw, R., quotid, 473 
Craven, Lady, 360 

“ Critical Review,’’ The, XX9 ; Johnson’s writings 


in, 139, 165; opinion of, 186, 364; quote(>, X38i(., 

“ Critical Strictures,” pamphlet by Bosv'ell and 
others, X38 

Croft, Rev. Sir Herbert, 640 ; his “ Life of 
Young,’’ 548 ; his “l^veaod Madness,” 597«.; 
his advice to his pupil, 644 

Crousaz, his Examen of Pope’s “..'Es!»&yonMan,” 
43 

Crouch, Mrs., 6x3 

CruiK^hanks, Mr.. 610 ; letters from Johnson to, 
617,666 

Cullen, Dr., 3x1 ; on sleep, 418 ; his letter to Bos- 
well, 626 ; letter to, from Boswell, 625 

Cullen, Mr., concerned in Negro cause, 40X, 436 

Cumberland, WilliSm Duke of, Qf»., 312, 452^. 

Cumbrrland, R., 367^., 674; his “Memoirs," 
3o«, 227«.; his “Observer,” 551“, his “ Odes,” 
368 , 

Gumming, a Quaker, 607 

Cunningham, Mr., his duel, 607 

Cust, Francis Cockayne, 52M., 55 


Dacier, Madame, 485». 

DalinP, his History of Sweden, 228 
Dalrymple, Sir. David, sec Hailes, Lord 
Dalrymple, SV J^hn, his “ Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Irmand” criticised by Johnson, 
249 

Dalzel, Professor, on Johnson’s knowledge of 
Greek, 674 

Dante, 261 ; quoted, 443^. 

Dartin^uf, Charles, 359«.“ Cr 
Dashwdbd, Sir Francis, 

Davies, Thomas^ 143, x66, 194, 105, 2ox, 202, 
269, 529, 531 ; introduces Boswell to Johnson, 
131 ; quarrels with Baretti, 248 ; his un- 
authorised publication of Johnson’s miscel- 
lanies, 274 ; miso notes 6 oh mot ot Johnson’s, 
303 ; de-scribes Johnson’s laugh, 3x4 ; in bad 
circumstances, azo; plans benefit at Drury 
Lane, 450 ; his “ Memoirs of Dp /id Garrick,’’ 
523; Johnson dines with, 284, 299, 366; John- 
son’s views on, 205, 53X ; letters from Johnson 
to, 614, 666 
Davies, Mrs., X3X, x66 
Davison, Secretary, 147M. 

Dawkins, his “Jamaica," 575 
Dawson, his “ Lexicon to the Greek New Testa- 
ment," 514 

Deane, Rev. Mr., his essay “On the future life 
of Brutes,” z9x 
Death-warrants, 399^. 

“ Debatq on Proposal of Parliament to Crom- 
well to assume the Title of King” by John- 

Dlfw. Daniel, 23x».; Johnson gives list of his 
works, 458 

De Groot befriended by Johnsrn, 400 
Delany, his “ Observations on Swift ” praised by 
Johnson, 45X 

De Moret, aeronaut, 662». 

Demosthenes, 334, 249 

Dempster, Mr., X38, 148, X49, »o, 344, 386; 
ceasured by Johnson, 151 ; letfkr to Boswell 
quoted, 385 

Dennis, John, his “ Critical Works commended 
by Johnson 367 
Derby, Johnson married at, 27 
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2)erby, Re\« ^r., Johnson writes Dedication for, 

396 

Derricl^ Samuel, 6x4».; Johnson on, 129, 132, 155, 
599 ; quoted, 38 ; anecdote of, 156 
Desinoiuins, Mrs., 224, 615 ; supported hy Dr. 
Johnron, 16. 22, 440 ; her _ story of Mrs. 
Johnson^s selfishness. 78 ; her illness, 591, 623; 
her anecdote oLJomison, 649 ; at Johnson’s 
dcath-hed, 687 

Deva>iies, Mr., apothecary to His Majesty, 629 
Devonshire, Duchess of, 501 
Devonshire, Duke and Duchess of, entertain 
Johnson at Chatsworth, 663 
Devonshire, William, third Duii^ of, characterised 
hy Johnson, 426 
Diamond, Mr., 79 

Diary, Johnson’s, quoted, 18. 2 I|b 22, 83, 84, 168, 
1721 579i 580, 615, 631 ; his ‘MCgri Ephemeris,” 
672 

Dihden, C., 29 

Dick, Sir Alexander, Bart., 40Z ; consulted hy 
^hnson, 625 ; his letter to Johnson, 392 
Dictionary of the English Language, hy Johnson, 
72i 85, 95. 96. 129#!., 151, 159. 227, 247, 249, 
269, 527 ; first firoposed to Johnson by Dodsley, 
59. ^3 i publication of Plan, 59 ; its dedi- 
*«:ation to Lord Chesterfield, ( 3 Q\ praised by 
Lord Orrery, 61 ; mode of writing, 6^ dis- 
cussed, 07-100; not a financial success, zoi ; 
reviewed in the “ Bibliothequ^ des Savans,” 
Z08 ; quoted, 60, 82#t., 98, 997430M., 490 ‘.parody 
of, quoted, 675 

Dictionary, Medicinal, Johnson’s Dedication to 
Dr. Mead, quoted, 51 

Dilly, Charles and Edward, 264, 33X, 353, 466 ; 
John.son dines with, 298, 377, 465, 495, 406, 508, 
565, 631, 652 ; letteif to Charles from Johnson, 
509, 623 ; letter from Edward to Boswell, 395 ; 
death of Edward, 510 

Dilly, Mr., of Southill, Beds., 86, 264; Johnson 
stays with, 572 

Diogenes lAertius, records saying of Aristotle, 

531 . 

D’ Israeli, Isaac, "Calamities and Quarrels of 
Authors,’! 3t». 

" Dissertation on the State of Literature and 
Authors,” hy Johnson, xoa 
Dixie, Sir WolstarJt Johnson disagrees with, 22 
Dodd, Rev. Dr. William, 40X, 463 ; history of his 
crime, 406^4^0 ; his execution, .399, 409 ; John- 
son’s opinion of, 398, 417, 605 ; his sermons, 
4^0; his poem, "Thoughts in Prison,” 459; 
his letters to Johnson, 408, 400 
Doddington, Mr., see (Lord Melcomhe), 549«. 
Dodsley, James, 59, 65 

Dodsley, Robert, 37, 38, 60, 66«, 80, 88, 95, 106, 
XX4, 339 ; suggests the " Dictionary ” to John- 
son, 59, 5x3 ; buys " Irene,” 65 ; disputes with 
Goldsmith, 366 ; " Public Virtue,” a poem by, 
5331 “ Cleone,” a tragedy by, XX2, 534 
Dominicetti, Italian quack, 207 
Donaldson, Alexuder, bookseller, censured by 
Johnson, X49 

Donne, Dr., Walton’s Life of, 339 ; praised by 
Johnson, 308 
Don Quixote, x8». 

Dosa^ the brothers, x74M.^ 

Dossie, Mr., JPihnson’s kindness to, 530 
Douglas, his collection of editions of Horace, 632 
Douglas, Dr, Bishop of Salisbury, 44, 86», 165, 


194. 195 1 his history, 39 ; detects Laijder’s 
forgery, 75^ investigates Cock Lane Ghost, 
X37; anecdote of Johnson by, 146 ; Johnson dines 
with, 323 ; calls on Johnson, 63X 
Douglas, Dr., his literary fraud, i2x 
Douglas Estate, litigation concerning the, 257, 
.355 

Douglas, Mr. and Lady jane, 257 
Houglas, Sir James, 422 
Doxy, Miss, Garrick's niece, 5i7»., 518 
Drake, Sir Francis, Johnson's Life of, 47^^ 

" Draughts, Introduction to the Game of,” John- 
son’s dedication for, xo6 
Dreghom, Lord, see Maclaurin, Mr. 

DrelMcourt on Death, 231 
Dromore, ]3ishop of, Percy, Dr. 

Drumgold, Colonel, Johnson dines with, 321 ; 

praised by Johnson, 322 
Drummond, Dr., 387, 504 

Drummond of Hawthornden, his " Poleino-Mid- 
dinia,” 465 

Drummond, William, 181 ; letters from Johnson, 
to, 181-83 

Drury Lane Journal, 72 

Drury Lane Theatre, 33, 49, 59, 64, 75, 138, 293 
Dryden, J., 233, 541 ; John.son on, 202, 293, 491 ; 
quoted, 217, 254, 262, 543, 642 ; John.son’s Life 
of, quoted, 543 
Dublin Journal, 227 
Dublin Society, io6«. 

Dublin, Trinity College, 139 ; confers Doctor’s 
degree on Johnson, 168 ; Flood’s beciuest to, 
xo7«. 

Du Boccage, Madame, "The Colombiade” by, 
Ducket, George, 

Du Haldc, his "Description of China,'* 42«., 

192. 538 

Dunbar, Dr., of Aberdeen, 524 
"Dunciad,” The, 49^. 

Duncombe, Mr., of Canterbury, praised by John- 
son, 477 

Dundas, Henry, (Lord Melville), 89 ; his pro- 
nunciation, 230; counsel for Joseph Knight 
(the negro), 436 

Dunfermline, contested election for, 374 
Dunning, John, Lord A.shburtf n, 164, 402 ; his 
accent, 229 ; compliments Johnson, 447 
Dunsinam Ix>rd, 367 
Dunvegan, House of, 3x5 

Du Ros, his " Reflexions Critiques sur la Poesie 
et la Peinture,” 203 
Dury, Major-General Alexander, xxi 
Dyer, John, "The Fleece,” by, 341 
Dyer, Samuel, 164, X77«., 530 


Easton Mauijit, visited by Johnson, 167 
Eccles, Rev. Mr., literary fraud by, Z2x 
Ecclesj Mr., X43 
Ecclesiasticus, quoted, ^24 
Ecole Militaire, visited by Johnson, 317 
Eddystone, Johnson tries land on, xafi 
Edial, 33, 22^ ; Johnson’s school at, 27 
Edinburgh visited by Johnson, 272, 273 ; Advo- 
cate’s Library at, 69«. ; Transactions of Royal 
Society of, quoted, 536«. 

Edward I., Lord H.Tiles on, 278 ^ 

Edwards, fellow-collegian of Johnson’s, 472, 

Edwards, of New England, op Grace, 467, 468 
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Edwards, Rev. Dr., of Oxford, Johnson’s letter 
to, 499 c 

Edwanls, Thomas, his Canons of Criticism,” 87 
Egg, Isle of, Erse MSS. from, 288 
EgUnton, Alexander Earl of, discusses Johnson, 
195 ; his death, 427 ; Countess of, 498 ; his 
successor, 478 f 

Egmont, John Earl of, his history of the Hou^ 
. of Yvery, 601 ^ 

Eld, Mr., his definition of a Tory, 482 
Elibank, Patrick Lord, 224^ 241, 242, 275, 361, 
^73 ; his epitaph on his wife, 530 
Eliot, Lord, 165, 372, 1556, 651, 653 
]<'lliock, I.ord (of Session), 436 
Elliot,' Mr., 1 17 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, his pronunciation, 230 
Ellis,. Jack, the money-scrivener, Johnson used to 
dine'with, 350 

Ellsheld, near Oxford, 90, 97 
Elphinston, James, 183, 255 ; Msists Johnson 
with the “ Rambler,” 69, 74 ; his translation of 
Martial, 454, 455 ; letters to, from Johnson, 
69, from Tytler, 286 
Elizabeth, Madame, 3x9 
Elizabeth, Queen, 531 
Elwal, E., heretic, 23T, 232, 266 
Emmet, Mrs., 346 
England, Church of, 159, 226 
Epictetus, Discourses of, translated by Mes 
Carter, yjn. 

Epigrams, by Johnson, on Molly Aston, 22M., 
488 ; on George II. and Colley Cibber, 47 
Epitaphs, by Johnson, on Phillips, 47 ; on Sir 
T. Hanmer, 58 ; on Mrs. Johnson, 791c. ; on 
Mrs. Bell, 247M.; on Mrs. Salusbury, 271 ; on 
Gold.smith, 384; Johnson’s Essay on, 47 ; 
Johnson’s dissertation on the epitaphs written 
by Pope, 102 

Erasmus, his “DIalogus Ciceronianus,” 661 
Errol, Lord, 419^. 

Erskine, Hon. Andrew, 136, 41X 
Erskine, Sir Harry, X29 
Erskine, Thomas, Lord Er.«kine, 235, 236 
Essays, by Johnson, in the “ Literary Magazine,” 
Z02 ; on Dr. Halde’s de.scrimion of China, 50 ; 
on epitaphs, 47 ; on the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 49 

Esquimaux, in lA>ndon, 264 
Essex, Robert Earl of, letter to LordcRutland, 
quoted, 14^ 

Ethiopia^ History of, 23^. 

“ Eugenio,” a poem, 37 ; quoted, 261 

Euripide.s, x8, 237 ; quoted, 92 

“European Magazine,” X2X«., x83ff., 2xi«., 599«.; 

quoted, 27^. 

Eutropius, 260 

Evan.s, bookseller, beaten by Goldsmith, 249 
Exeter, Bishop of, 629, 630 

Falconkk, RevtDr., non-juring Bi.shop, 500 
Falkland's Islands, Johnson’s pamphlet on, 219, 
224, 280 ; suppress^ by Lord North, 220 
“ False Alarm, the,’^ pamphlet by Johnson, 212, 
224, 290^ 

“ Fantoccini,” the, 140 

Farmer, Rev. Dr.^Ma.ster of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, X24 ; his “ Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare,” 366; letters to, from Johnson, 
213, 520 

Farquhar, “ The fftcruiting Officer^'' by, 529 


Faulkner, George, jointer, 227 
Fawkener, Sir Everard^ $Qn. 

“ Felixmarte of Hircania,^’ xo 
Fenton, Johnson’s Life of, quoted, 292^. 
Ferguson, Sir Adam, pre.sented to John&'Dn, 234 
Ferguson, James, astronomer, 207 
Ferguson, James, advoca^^e, 436 
Fermor, Arabella, 3x8». ; hCV niece. Abbess of 
Austin nuns, 3x8 
Ferrara, Princess of, X28 

Fielding, Henry, 55M., 437 ; his novels, i8«., 368 ; 

Jc^nson’s opinion of them, X89, 235 
Fiellrtng, Sir Job- , 143, Sax 
Fife, Countess Dowager, her masquerade, 247. 

“ Fingal,” poem of, 282 ; Johnson’s opinion of, 217 
Fitzherbert, Alleyne, 22 

Fitzherbert, Mf*., 22,^ 122, 2^4, 256«., 379i 44^, 506, 
537» 539 » Johnson’s opinion of, 4x0 
Fitzfrjrbert, William, his .suicide^256 
Fitzherbert, Mrs., 53^ 

Five Fields (Belgravia), 662». 

Flatman, poems by, 363 
Fleet Street, cheerfulness of, 298, 472 
Fleetwood, Mr., rejects Irene, 33, 49 
Flexman, Mr., Di.ssenting Minister, hj-s index 
to “ Ramblers ” censured by Johnson, 65X ^ , 
Flintf Jlet, anecdotes of, 565 ^ 

Flood, _ Right Hon. Henry, his will, xo7n.; his 
opinion of Johnson’s oratory, 22X ; his sepul- 
chral verses on Johnson quoted, 690 
Flood, Lady Frances, lorjn. 

Floyd, anecdote of, X56 

Floycr, Sir John, physician, 8 ; his works, 2S»., 
662 ^ 

Fludyer, companion of Johnson at Oxford, 338 
Fontaii''ebleau, visited by Johnson, 3x5, 3x9 
Fontencllc, M^moires de, 450 
Foote, Samuel, 119, X42»., X55, 2x0, 24z»., 25X, 
3x2, 32X, 425, 456, 63X, 653 ; JohniLon dines 
with, 48ff.; censured by Johnson, 205 ; his 
powers of mimicry, 227, 284, 379/ his death, 
390 ; anecdote of, 6x2 

Forbes, Sir William, of Pit-sligo, 367, 439 ; letter 
to Boswell enclosing the Round Robing 384, 
letter to Boswell quoted, 434 
Fonl, Cornelius, Johnson’s uncle, xo 
Ford, Parson, Johnson’s cousp, xo ; story of his 
ghost, 492 

Ford, Sarah, see Johnson, Sarah 
Fordyce, Dr. George, x6s, 275, 2(^1, 651 
Fordyce, Rev., Dr. James, 133; his friendship 
with Johnson, 685 
Forester, Colonel, 360 

Forster, G., his “ Voyage to the South Seas,” 423 
Fort Augustus, Johnson passes through, 272, 286 
Foster, Mrs. Elizabeth, befriended by Jc^nson, 
75» 76' 

Fothergillj Rev. Dr., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, 296, 297 
“ Foundling Ho.spital for Wit, The,”636«., dson. 
Fox, Charles James, 148M , x6s, 275, 29X, 30XM.; 
his India Bill, 103 ; returned* for Westminster 
and Kirkwall, 627».; his unpopularity, 632 ; on 
deep play, 36o«.; on Goldsmith’s Traveller, 
452» 45S ; Johnson’s opinion of, 457, 590, 638 
France, John.son’s views on life in, 322 
Francis, Philip, Johnson commonffS his Horace, 
495 

Franklin, Rev. Dr., XX9, 290; inscribes “Demo- 
nax ” to Johnson, 539 
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frauds, literltv, 121 

Frederick the Ureat, King of^Prussia, Johnson's 
views4>n his writings, 148 
Friron, Mr., Johnson calls on, 318. 

French, .j^rs., her assemblies, 544 
Friendship, Johnson's ode on, quoted, 51 
Frisick lan^age, Johnson's interest in the, 163 
Fullarton, William jgmeets Johnson, 495 


Galway, Lady, 568 
Ganganelli, his Letters, 466 
Gardiner, Mrs., 80, 360; John^n's kindnesi to, 
6x9 

Gardner, Mr., bookseller, 301 
Garrick, Captain, 21 

Garrick, David, 21, 29, 30, 33, 47, 49, 63, 65, 66, 75, 
80, 81, 82, 1X2, X22n., X32, I^, 164, X65, 17I»., 
185, i 89»., 20X, 2X2, 2x8, 256, 26 x , 268, 28^4288, 

293. 3i3i 324i%36i 361. 36s, 3711 4iij 454. 460, 
480, 527, 529, 535, 6x8, 6x9 ; pupil at Lichfield 
Sthool, at Johnson's school, 9, 27 ; describes 
Mrs. Johnson, 28 ; anecdote of, 54 ; becomes 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 5^ ; quarrels 
with Johnson, 64; Johnson's opinion o^ vx, 
13^, 200, 204, 242, 365, 425, ^56, 506 ; on Gold- 
*4niith, X39«.; on Johnson's wit, 258 ; his perform- 
ance of “Ranger," 190; at Shake^l^are 
Jubilee, 196 ; ^discusses with Johnson, 202 ; 
witness at Baretti's trial, 206^ compliments the 
Queen, 259 ; mimics Johnson, 294 ; discussed by 
Johnson and Wilkes, 379, 380; his death, 500; 
extravagance of his funeral, 605 ; portrait and 
inscription, 563^ ; bust, 612 f ode on^ d^th of 
Pelham, 89 ; epigram on Johnson's Dictionary, 
TOO ; on Dr. J. Hill, 

Garrick, George, 27, 406 

Garrick, Mrs., entertains Johnson at dinner, 56 jh.; 
630 - 

Garrick, Peter, 29, 33, 288, 34s, 347. 5*6 
Garth, Life of, by Johnson, 625 
Gastrcl, Re^ Mr., cuts down Shakespeare’s mul- 
berry tree, 549 
Gastrel, Mrs., 349, 516 

Gaubius, ProfiS^sur, of Leyden, on delusions, 16 
Gay “ The Beggar's Opera” by 309, 310 
“ General Advertiser,’* letter to, from Johnson, 

Gentleman, Mr., 128, X29 

“ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ 25, 33-68 passim^ 76, 
107, 1x8, X37, X67, 245»., 47i«v 480, 647, 673, 
684 ; Johnson s School advertisement appears 
in, 27 ; Johnson s contributions to, 25-62/aM/w, 
8s, X07, xx8, 137, 647, 673, 684 ; quoted, 59, 167, 
36 o «., 53”*. . 548 . 

George 1., Johnson inveighs against, 300 
George 11., 46, 6^, X22, 232 ; Johnson ^iveighs 
against, 300 ; epigram on, by Johnson, 47 
George 111., 72, 118, x22, X25, 196, 254, 632, 638; 
MS. of “Irene" presented to, 32 ; his first 
^eech to Parliament, ii8«. ; his interview with 
Johnson, X84— x^ ; complimented by Johnson, 
2x3 ; accepts a book from Johnson, 281 ; gives 
a vast sum of money to the nation, 305» ; letter 
to, from Dr. Dodd, written by Johnson, 408 
Gherardi, Marchese, of Lombardy, 482 
Ghosts, Johnson’s views on, X36 
Ghost, The Olck Lane, Johnson's account of, 
*37 

Giannone, lti|)ian historian, 527 


Giardini, Felix, 255 

Gibbon, Edwaid. *65, 275, 3oi«., 305, 372, 45 x ; 
succeeds Goldsmith as Professor in Ancient 
History, 196 ; on the Pantheon, 233M. ; his 
history, 448 ; xst. vol. published, 339 ; imitf tes 
Johnson, 676 

Gibbons, Rev. Dr., 575, 6ax 
Gilbert^ Rev. Mr., 56«. 

Ofllespie, Dr., his opinion on Johnson’s case, 62s 
Gisborne, Dr., physician to flis Majesty, 410M. ’ 
Glasse, Mrs., her “Cookery Book,’ 465 
Gloucester, Duke of, 255^. 

Goa, 20^ 

Goldfmiith, Dr. Isaac, Doan of Cloyne, X40/X. 
Goldsmith, Rev. Mr., 239 
Goldsmith, Mrs., a relation of the poet’s, 391 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 142, X43, 144, 164, 171, X76, 
215, 220, 237, 238, 252, 253.-255, 261, -264 — 
2^, 270, 306, 530, 531, 596, 650 ; character and 
history, 139 ; Johnson's opinion of, 138, 240, 244, 
251, 258, 366, 4x8, 450, 459, 534. 537 '. his attach- 
ment to Johnson, 141 ; his compliment to 
Johnson, 187; on Johnson, 196, 251, 630 ; his 
bloom-coloured coat, 201 ; engaged in writing 
his Natural History, 239 ; writes “ She Stoops 
to Conquer, 248 ; his Apology to the 
public for beating a bookseller, 249 ; dedicates 
She Stoops to Conquer ” to Johnson, 251 ; 
sings song from “She Stoops to Conquer," 
252 ; quarrels with Johnson, 267, 268 ; his death, 
277, 416 ; his dispute with Robert Dodsley, 
366 ; anecdotes of, 476, 536 ; his comedies 
refused, 480 ; writes epilogue to “ The Sisters," 
53o«. ; takes liberties with Johnson, 570 ; 
makes a blundering speech to Ix>rd Shelburne, 
593; his “Good-natured Man," 70, prologue 
for by Johnson, 188, praised by Johnson, X89 ; 
his “Traveller,"^ 140, 260, 480, Johnson's 
account of, in Critical Review, 165, Johnson 
furnishes some lines to, 173, quoted, 452 ; his 
“Citizen of the WorljJ,” 139 ; his “ Inquiry into 
the present slate of Polite Learning in Europe,” 
139; “The Bee,” x39». ; his “Vicar of Wake- 
field," X40, 480, quoted, 502; his “Retali- 
ation," i7T«., quoted, 648; his “Deserted 
Village,” 260, Johnson furnishes some lines to, 
174 ; his “ T.ife of Parnell,” 232 ; “ She Stoops 
to Conquer," praised by Johnson, 259 ; his 
“ Histoiy of Animated N.ature,” 357 ; his 
Epitaph in Westminster Abliey written by 
Johnson, i39«., 384; Johnson’s tetastrick on, 
quoted, 277 

Gordon, Hon. Alexander, i 6 t 

Gordon, Sir Alexander, Professor at Aberdeen, 

cJ?clon , Rev. Dr., Chancellor of Lincoln, 496 
Gordon, Lord George, 521, 522^., 550 
Gordon Riots, Johnson's account of the, 521, 522 
Gower, Lord, 5». ; censured in Dictionary, 99 ; 
letter from, 40 

Graham, Colonel, of the Royal Highlanders, 228 
Graham, Rev. George, this “ Telcmachus ’’ 
reviewed by Johnson, X39 
Graham, Lord, afterwards third Duke of Mont- 
rose, 504, 568 

Graham, Miss, afterwards wife of Sir H. Dash- 
wood, Bart., 51a ^ • 

Grainger, Dr. J., nis “ Sugar-Cane^” 311 ; John- 
son’s opinions of, X65, 342; his “Ode on 
i Solitude " praised by Johnson, 430 
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Granger, Rev. J., his Biographical History,” 


Grantham, Lord, see Rohinson, $ 3 lr Thomas 
Grantley, Lord, see Norton, Sir Fletcher 
Granville, Lord, 556 ; anecdote of, 531 
Grattan, Right Hon. Henry, speech hy, quoted, 
648 

Graves, Moican, 26M. 

Gravina, Italian critic, 602 
Gray, Mr., bookseller, 49 

Gray, Thomas, poems, 297, 298; criticised hy 

i ohnson, 136, 531 ; quoted, 17311., 294, 295 ; 
fason’s Memoirs of, 2, 231, 364 
Gray, Sir James, 236 
Gray’s Inn Journal, 109, 119 
Greaves, Mr., letter from Shenstone to, 341 
Greaves, Samuel, landlord of Essex Head, 622 
Greek Comedy, Dissertation on, by Johnson, zi6 
Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch, by Johnson, 44 
Green, Bishop of Lincoln, usher at Lichheld 
School. 9 

Green, Richard, 516 ; his museum at Lichfield, 
347 ; letter to, from Johnson, 678 
Greenwich, Johnson at, 31, 156 
Grenville, (^orge^ character of, 220 
Greville, Mr., his Maxims, Characters and 
Reflections " quoted, 642 
Grey, Dr. Richard, 479 
Grey, Dr. Zachary, 479 

Grierson, Mr., His Majesty’s Printer at Dublin, 
214 

Grierson, Mrs., 214^1. 

Grimston, first Viscount, his play, Love in a 
Hollow Tree,” 557 

Grotius, 75, Z44 ; Johnson on, 155 ; his “ Adamus 
Exulus,” 76^. 

Grove. Mr., of Taunton, writer in “The Specta- 
tor,’* 539 

Grub Street defined in Dictionary, 99 
“ Guardian,” The, 66 
Guimend, Princess of, 319 

Guthrie, William, 35 ; *his “ Apotheosis of 
Milton," 44 ; Johnson on, 191 
Gwyn, Colonel, ison. 

Gwyn, Mr., 117 ; his “ Thoughts on the Corona- 
tion of George III,” Z2Z ; his discussion with 
Johnson, 336 
Gwyn, Mrs., 140 
G Wynne, Nell, 8zff. 


Hackman, Rev. Mr., murderer of Miss Ray, 505 
Hague, usher at Lichfield School, 9 
Hailes, Lord, 89, 246, 278, 281^ 339, 388 ; toasted 
by Johnson, z^4 ; on Ossian, 282 ; on the 
entail of Auchinleck, 327 — 330; sends pre- 
sents to Johnson, 403, 609 ; censures Prior’s 
poems, 428, 5ZO ; on the Negro cause, 437, 438 ; 
nis “ Annals of Scotland,” revised by Johnson, 
276-279, 281, 297, 514 — 316 ; Johnson’s opinion 
of, 374, 513 ; his edition of John Hales’s Works, 
647 ; his letterUo Boswell, 147 
Hale, Judge, ^z ; praised by Johnson, 229 ; con- 
versation with Langton’s grandfather, 645 ; 
quoted, 3 •> 

Hall, Mrs., Wesley’s sister, 56Z 
Halsey, Edmund^ 169 
Hamilton, Sir WiJliam, Z65 
Hamilton, Gavin, 273 

Hamilton of Bangor, his poems criticised by 
Johnson, 4zz 


Hamilton, William Gerard, 22z, 2^0., 4490. , 65! ; 
complimented bjQ'Johnson, z68 ; advises John- 
son, 29Z ; laments Johnson^s death, 688 ; letters 
to, n-om Johnson, 6z9, 665 
Hampstead, Johnson stays at, 63 
Handel, festival in honour of, 633 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, his “Shakespeare” criti- 
cised by John.son, 57^ edtaph on, translated 
by John.son, 58 
Hanover, House of, Z28, 146 
Han way, Jonas, his “Essay on Tea,” 104; his 
“ Eight Days’ Journey,” 2z6 
HaKOurt, Lord Chancellor, 200. 

Hardwicke, I.diid Chancellor, 365 ; praises 
“Dirleton’s Doubts,” 433 
Haidwicke, 20^/ Lord, 86 
Harleian Cati^logue, Johnson writes advertise 
ment for, 50 

Har|^ian Miscellany, Johnson writes Preface for, 

Harrington, Countess of, 406 
Harrington, Sir John, uuoted, 6880. 

Harris, James, of Salisbury, 255, 449, 454 ; com- 
pliments Johnson, ^9 ; quotecL 397 
Harris, Air., proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre, 306 ^ c 

Harrison, Elizabeth, her “ Miscellanies ” i-d- 
vianred by Johnson, 104 
Harry, Jane, convert to Quakerism, A70 
Harte, Rev.^Dr. Walter, 654 ; tells anecdote 
of Johnson, 5I0; Johnson’s opinion of, 215, 

556. 

Harwich, visited by Johnson, 162 
Harwood, Dr., 3^ 

Hastie, Mr., client of Boswell’s, 239, 246 
Hastings, Warren, 6o8q his letter to Boswell, 
55Z ('letters to, from jAinson, 552, 553 
Hawkesworth, Dr. J., 62, 79, 80, 215 ; begins the 
“ Adventurer,” 76 ; imitates Johnson. 83, 25Z ; 
his “Voyages to the South Sea,” 26^ 354 ; his 
preface to Swift’s works, 2910. 

Hawkins, Mr., teaches Johnson, 8 < 

Hawkins, Professor, 19 ; his “ Siege of Aleppo,” 

Hawkins, Sir John, Z77, 340; hisjiistory, 1620.; 
called “ an unclubable man,” 16^ ; his in- 
accuracy, 6510. ; his unjust reflections against 

{ ohnson, 668 ; Johnson’s oxecutor, 687 ; his 
life of Johnson, z, 2, 70., 140., 220., 370., 48, 
6z, 630., 680., 960., Z03, zz4^ Z40, 1830., 188, 
22Z0., 2300., 3600., 442, 58o0.‘j 622, 670, 678, 
6800., 68z ; quoted, 380., 44, 520., 67, 76, 79, 
8x0., ZZ3, ZZ70., 34Z0., 3680., 4ZO0.; his edition 
or Johnson's Works, 6500. ; letter to, from 
Johnson, 656 

Hay, Lord Charles, his death, 355, 535 
Hay, Sir George, 1x7 ^ 

Hayes, ^Rev. Mr., publishes Dr. Taylor’s ser- 
mons, 424 

Heale, Johnson stays at, 615 

Heberden, Dr., 288, 613, 614, 625, 661, 662; 

refuses fee from Johnson, 6fo ^ 

Hector, Edmund, surgeon at Birmingham, 6, 8, 
9, zz, 120., 130., 25, 26, cw/., sz, 53, 342, 343, 
344 ; Johnson stays with, 23, 670 ; Johnson s 
aflection for, 579; letters to BoSwell, 260., 
6700. ; letters to, from Johnson, 22, 583, 67 z 
Heely, .Mr. Johnson’s kindness Co, 183, 668 ; 

letter to, from Johnson, 668 
Henderland, Lord, 355 
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Hendersooi Mr., the actor, egflw., 6x9^. 
Henderson, John, student of Pembroke College, 
640 

Henn, Mr., letter from, in the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” 4i«. 

Henry, Dr. R., his “ History of Britain,” 485 
Herbert, George, quoted ,*307M. 

Hertford, Ladv, 56^* ' 

Hervey, Hoif H^nry, 29M., 43011. ; Johnson’s 
affection for, 31 

Hervey, Hon. Thomas, quarrels with his wife, 
183; his present to Johnson, ^84; Johns4i’s 
opinion of, 299 ^ * 

Hetherington's Charity, 279 
Hierocles, Jests of, translated by Johnson, 

“ l/igh Life below Stairs,” farfe, criticised by 
Johnson, 529 

Hill, Aaron, lett« to Mallet, 65M. 

Hill, Sir John, 4^ ; Johnson’s opinion of, 186 
HincWiffe, Bishop, 165, 519 
“ Historia Studiorum,” list of Johnson’s work, 
480 

Hitch, Ch.arles, bookseller, 60 
Hoadley, Or. Benjamin, his “ Suspicious Hus- 
Hqpd,’’ 190 

Hogarth, W., his “Modern Midnight Con- 
versation,” io«., 492 m 

Holbrook, usher at Lichfield Scl^l,^ 

Hollis, Thomas, Johnson’s opinioh of, 563 
Home, Henry, see Karnes, Lord. 

Home, John, 416a.; his gold medal, 292 ; his 
“ Douglas ” quoted, 156, 384 
Homer, 429, 484 ; Johnson’s translation from, 12 ; 

quoted, 2x8, 485, 610 
Hooke, Abb^, 320, 466 


his translation of Ariosto, 553 ; his narrative of | 
Johnson’s list days, 683 ; letters to, from 
Johnson, 28(^ 664 

Hoole, Rev. Mr., 684 

Hope, Dr., his letter to Boswell, 626 ; letter to, 
from Boswell, 625 

Horace, 307, 429, 495, 507, 609 ; his villa, 451 ; 
his “Art of Poetry,” 380; translations from, 
by Johnson, xx, 12, 668; tran.slation of 
“Carmen Seciilgre ” set to music, 501 ; quoted, 
28, 72, 200, 2x4, 222, 304, 381, 433, 452, 463, 
48X, 662, 670 

Horne, Bishop, 277, 278, 338 ; quoted, 69i«. 

Horneck, the Misses, X40 

Horrebow, his “ Natural History of Iceland,” 463 

Horton, Mrs., 2««. 

Howard. Hon. Edward, his “British Pri|}ces,” 
quoted, 2\in. 

Howard, Mr., of Lichfield, 21 ; tells anecdote of 
Johnsom 440 

Ho^ll, General Sir George, 3i2». 

HutXaesford, Rev. D&, 93, xo8 

Huetius, quoted, 24^ 

Huggins. Mr. j dispute with T. Warton, 52S 

Hughes, j., his edition of Spenser, 89 

Hume, David, 59^., 69/z., i53» i >59? i74i 1911 


his " Ess^ on Min 
by himself, 39^ 
Hummums, The, 49a 


Humphr)^ Ozia^ letters to, from Johnson, 628 
Hunter Prebendary, Head-master of Lichfield 
School, 8^ 9, 224 
Hunter, Miss, 59^. 

Hunter, _Dr., 6x0 

Hurd,^ Bishop, 22 ; Johnsoi|^opinIon^f, 598 ; his- 
edition of Cowley, 363, 441 ; his sermons 
looted, 637 n. 

Husbands, Johnson writes in his “ Miscellany 
of Poems,” 15 

Hussey, Rev. John, 499 ; letter to, from Johnson, 
500 

Hussejr Rev. Thomas, his friendship with John- 
son, OTS ^ • , 

Hutchinson, F., his “ Moral Philosophy,” 372 
Hutton, Mr., a Moravian, 685 
Hutton, W., his “ History of Derby,” 4i6«.‘ ’ 

“ Hypochondriac, ’fhe,]’ essays by Boswell in 
“ The London Magazine,” 16 
“ Hypocrite, The,” performed at Mrs. Abington's 
benefit, 292 

Iceland, chapter on snakes in, 463 
Tcolmkill, _ visited by Johnson, 272 ; JohiLson's 
description of, 420 

“Idler, The,” 1, 115, 474«., 6x9; first appear- 
ance, 109 ; quoted, 72, 99«., no 
Iffley, visited by Johpson, 639 
“ II Palmiero d^Inghil terra,” romance praised by 
Cervantes, 352 
Imlac, X15 

Incc, Mr., writer in “ The Spectator,” 365 
Inchkenneth, visited by Johnson, 272 ; Johnson's 
verses on, 281, 283 
India, judges in, 300 

Innes, Rev. Mr., accomplice of Psalniana/ar, 12 r 
Inverary, visited by Johnson, 272, 635 ; by 
Wilkes, 380^ 

Inverness, visited by Johnson, 272, z86 
“ Irene,” 29, 31, 48, 49 ; original .sketch of, 
32 ; refused by Fleetwood, 33 ; produced on 
the stage, 64 ; anecdote of, 528 ; quoted, 32, 
64»., 78 ^ , 

Irwin, Captain, with Johnson in France, 318 

Jack-son, H.arry, schoolfellow of Johnson’s, 345 ; 

his death, 403 ^ « 

Jackson, Ri^iard (the all-knowing), 359 
Jackson, Rev. Mr., jSn. 

James I. of Scotland, 174 

James IV. of .Scotland, granted Auchinleck to 
Thomas Boswell, 325 
James I. of England, 236 
James II., 300 

James, Dr., prai.scd by Johnson, 21 ; begins 
epigram for lohn.son, son.; his “ Medicinal 
Dictionary,” Johnson writes part of, 51, 360; 
death of, 353 ; his powders, 369/1.; Johnson’s 
opinion of his medicines, 662 
January 30th, fast of, Johnson’s views on, 226 
“Janus Vitalis,” quoted, 45X • 

Jeffrey, Lord, quotes Johnson ’s^riews on duelling, 
238/x. 

Jenlcinson, Right Hon. Charles, letter to, from 
Johnson, 408 

Jennings, Mr., his marble dog, 44^ 

Jenyns, Soame, his “ Inquiry into the Origin of 
Evil,” reviewed by Johnson, 105 ; epitaph on, 
quoted, xo^m; his epitaph on Johnson quoted, 
io5». ; criticised by Johnson, 370; returns to 
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Christianity, 463 ; his “ Vicv»^ of the Internal 
Evidence of the Christian Religion,” Johnson's 
opinion of, 467 * 

JesMits the, satirized by Oldham, 36«. 

Jessamy Bride, The,” i^on. 

Joddrel, M»s, 622, 62^ 

Johnson, Elizabeth, Dr. Johnson’s wife, 26, 

o 28, 32, 76, 78, 199 ; stays at Hampstead, 03 ; 
praises “ The Rambler,” 69 J her death and 
burial, 77—79 

Johnson, Michael, Dr. Johnson’s father, 5, 6, 14, 
T5, 154 ; his death, 21 

Johnson, Nathaniel, Dr. Johnson’s broth^-, 5, 25 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, birth and parentage, 5 ; 
childhood, 6, 7 ; school-days, 8 — 13; jjartiallv 
blind, 7 ; touched for scrofula, 8 ; various ill- 
ne.ssc.s, 15, 166, 387, 579, 613, 617, 623, 6S0 ; 
consults Dr. Swinfen, 16; consults Sir A. Dick 
and other Scotch doctors, 625 ; goes to Oxford, 
14 ; compelled by poverty to leave Oxfoid, 20 ; i 
returns to Liclifield, 21 ; becomes an usher in 
Market- Bosworth School, 22 ; leaves Market- 
Bosworth School, 23 ; stays with Mr. Hector, 
at Birmingham, 23 ; becomes acquainted with 
Mr.^ Porter, 23 ; returns to Lichfield, 24 ; goe.s 
again to Birmingham, 25 ; falls in love with 
Olivia Lloyd, 25 ; with Mrs. Porter, 26 ; his 
marriage, 27 ; sets up school, 27 ; fails as a 
teacher,^ 28 ; goes to London, 30 ; lodges at 
Greenwich, 31; visits lachficld, 33 ; takes his 
wife to London, 33 ; his various habitations, 33, 
513 ; is offered a school, 40 ; is refused degree 
of ^^.A. by Dublin, 41 ; wishes to practise as 
an advocate, 41; his poverty, ^3, 51, 52; 
forms a club in Ivy Lane, 62 ; I.,iterary Club 
founded, 164 ; institutes his E.s.sex St. Club, 
622 ; lodges at Hampstead, 63 ; grief at his 
wife’s death, 77; visits Oxford^ 89, 116, i8t, 
1961 3361 579» 634, 670 ; receives degree of 
M.A. Oxon., 91, 92 ; Sf LL.D. Dublin, 168 ; 
of D.C.L. Oxon., 296 ; Kis scheme of a Btblio- 
tkeqne^ 94 ; refuses the offer of a living, 107 ; 
receives a pension, 125 ; visits Devon-shire, 126 ; 
his library, 148 ; visits Greenwich with Boswell, 
156 ; accompanie.s Boswell to Harwich, 159 ; 
visits Langton at I.angton, 164 1 at Warlcy 
Camp, 497 ; at Rochester, 6x5 ; visits Beauclerk 
at Windsor, 82 ; at Cambridge, 16715 vi.sils Dr. 
Percy, at Easton Maudit, 167 ; becomes 
acquainted with the Thralcs, 169 ; describes 
the family, 170 ; stays some mon hs with them, 
iBi ; at Streatham, 439 ; last visit to Streatham, 

587 ; stays with Mrs. Thralc in Argyll St., 

588 hi.s grief at Mrs. Thrale’s engagement 
to Piozzi, 656 J presides at Club on Mondays, 
179 ; has an interview with the King in the 
Royal Library, 184; visits Lichfield, 187, 
'.96, 345, 579, 669 ; takes leave of Catharine 
Chambers, ikj ; sends Francis Barber to school, 
194 ; visits Brighton, 196, 385, 435, 586 ; ap- 
pointed Profe.s.sor in Ancient Literature by the 
Royal Academy^ 196 ; becomes acquainted with 
Generiil PaoH, 200 ; appears as a witnc.ss at 
Bareiii’s trial, 206 ; recommended for Parlia- 
ment to the 'lireasury, 220 ; visits the Pantheon, 
232, 233 *, proposes Boswell at the Literary 
Club, 259 ; offends Goldsmith, 2675 268 ; asks 
Burney to teach him music, 27x«, ; travels in 
Scotland, 272 f in Wales, 277 ; ^re.scnts books 
to the Bodleian Library, 277^. ; sends a Ijook 


to the King, 28^5 writes inscription for picture 
of Mary Queen of Scots, 282M. ; threatens to 
resign his pension, 2^z ; goes to Mrs. Abing- 
ton’s benefit, 293 ; visits Bedlam, 31^2 ; ^igns 
to Boswell a room in his house, 313 ; visits the 
Continent, 315 ; interested in Clarendon Press, 
330 ; mistaken for ^ wa|ehman, 334 ; drives 
through Blenheim Park, 340 ; at Stratford upon 
Avon, 341 ; visits Birmingham, ^>42, 579, 670 ; 
introduces Boswell to Lucy Porter, 345 ; in 
love with Mrs. Emmet, 346 ; visits Richard 
(fi-een’s Mi^eum, 347 ; visits Dr. Taylor 
at A.shbourne, 350, 579 ; kindne.ss to Mrs. 
Williams, 361, 489 ; to Mrs. Gardiner, 619 ; 
visits Bath, 369 ; visits Bristol, 370 ; ^ ex- 
amines the ttowley Poems, 371 ; meets Wilkes 
at the Dillys.^ 377-383 ; confidential con versa- 
tir n with Wilkes, 567 ’, applies to Swinney and 
Cibber for information aboC . Dryden, 380 ; 
Round Robin addressed to, 385 ; propo.ses R. B. 
Sheridan at The Club, 397 ; tries to gt. De 
Groot into the Charterhouse, 400 ; efforts on be- 
half of Dr. Dodd, 406-410 ; visits Keddlestone, 
414 ; visits Derby, 416 ; visits Ham, 426 ; in- 
terview with Lord Marchmont, 490, 508 ; 
difference with Straban, 498 ; helps Dr. itftr- 
ncy’s son to Winchester, 499 ; consulted by a 
minor 501 ; refuses to go to Ireland, 515 ; 
frequents gre^room of Drury Lauc, 529 ; his 
affection for Beauclerk, 530 ; impressed by 
solemn music at a funeral, 554 ; rumour about 
his dancing lessons, 557 ; visits Squire Dilly at 
Souihill, 572 visits Mr. Young at W^elwin, 
572 ; parts from Boswell at Shefford, 577 ; goes 
wi|h Metcalfe to ( 5 ljJ.chc.sler, Petworth and 
Cowdray, 587 ; visits Morice Morgann at 
■Wycombe, 599 ; sits to Miss Reynolds, *iSi4 ; 
visits Mr. Bowles at Hcalc, 615 visited by 
Mrs. Siddons, 618 ; meets Miss H. ^l. Williams, 
633 ; makes out list of books for Rev. Mr. 
Astle, 646 ; stays witli Mr. Cator &t Beckenham, 
646 ; drawn to serve in niijitia, 648 ; apologises 
to compositor, 649 declines Lord 'I'hurlow’s 
offer of a loan, 660 ; sets out ^r Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, 661 ; visits Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire at Chatsw’orth, 663 ; liberality 
towards Hccly, 668 ; presfiitcd with his father’s 
liousc, C69». ; wildness of his early life in 
Tx^ndon, 679 ; hi.s will, 68i»«; burns many of 
hi.s papers, 183 ; his death-bed, 685-7 *, his death, 
687 ; burial in Westminster Abbey, 688 ; 
epitaph, 668 ; funeral sermon on, by Rev. Mr. 
Aguttcr, 689 ; cenotaphs in St. Paul’s and l.ich- 
field (Cathedrals, 689. 

Personal trait.s,^ method of writing. &c.: hi.s 
pow0r of mastering a book, 18, 465 ; nis pride, 
20 ; his good memory, 7 ; his ways among 
his .schoolfellows, 9, xo ; his irregular 
mode of study, 13, 18 ; dreads insani^, 16 ; 
his rapid writing, j 8, 67, 368; li is affection 
for his wife, 27, 28, 661, 6^3 ; his economy’’, 30 ; 
prejudice against actors, 54, 259, 322 ; gorgeous 
dre.ss at performance of “ Irene, ”65 ; a great 
tea-drinker, 104; love of liondon, 107, 198, 
215, 503, 664; dislike of the sea, T17, 335 
457 ; his religious tolerance, ^ 136, 685 ; 

given to soliloquy, 166 ; su^brstitious habit, 
166 ; tricks, 166 ; iu.scription on his watch, 
193 ; his fear of death, 204, 2iof 284, 412, 469, 
628, 640, 678 ; his general mode of life, 
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22X 

►ister- 


215; unsuccessful in puUKc speaking, \ 
his nidEnames for his friends, 269 ; his hoi: 
ous laughter, 271, 313 ; his courage, 284 ; his 
mode utterance and pronunciation, 294, 346, 
430 j collects orange-peel, 295, 604; speaks 
Latin, 322, 323 ; dislil^s to have his birthday 
noticed^ 413; di^ikes colloquial barbarisms, 
430 ; his liberality, 440, 578 ; his unbusinesslike 
habits, 569“ hi%foiidness for his cat,^ 601 ; his 
kindness to a poor woman, 649 ; his hlial affec- 
tion, 669, 678 ; personal appearance, 690. 
Opinions and arguments, eta: bis relij^us 
pinions, 17; scheme for instruciion in Latin and 
Greek, 29 ; invective against George IL, 46 ; on 
Lord Chesterfield, 88 ; defence of tea-drinking, 
104 ; defence of Admiral Byng, *>5 ; on a future 
state, 230, 431 ; on duelling, 23^, 256, 607 ; on the 
law of vicious intromission, 244-246 ; on clu^rch 
patronage in Scotland, 262-264 ; on toleration, 
265 ; on the liberty of the puliiii, 374-376 *, against 
sK^ery, 432 ; on the registration of tleeds, 554 ; 
on Tory and Wiiig, 571 ; on original sin, 574 ; 
defence of “ The (Caledonian Mercury,” 576. 
Letters from Johnson : to Thomas Astle, 578 ; 
toEdrillind Allen, 613; to Rev. Mr. Ragshaw, 
■Wi ; to Sir Joseph Banks, 223 ; to Francis 
Barber, 194, 214 ; to Baretti, i2t, 124, to 


197, 212, 221, 223, 246, 247, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 288, 
3*4i 3»5. 316, 3=41 3251 326> 328, 329, 330, 

369, 386, 387, 389, 392, ^93, 394, 398, 399, 400, 
40T, 402, 403, 404, 43% 436, 437f 462, 497^499. 
501, 509, 510, 516, 517, 519, 523, 526, ssJT 579, 
5^1 585, 586, 588, 614, 618, 62a, 624, 625, 626, 

660, 66t,£7i, 672 ; to Mrs. Boswell, 386 ; to Rev. 
Mr. Bradshaw, 269 ; to Dr. Brocklcsby, 615, 

661, 662, 6^, 664 ; to Dr. Burney, 95, 108, 109, 

172, 617, 6(^, 671 ; to T.ord Bute, 126, 127 ; to 
Mr. Cave, 25, 3T, 37, 38, 42, 43 ; to Sir 
Robert Chambers, or ; to Mrs. Chapunc, 620 ; 
to Lord Chestarfield, 86 ; to Richard Clark, 624 ; 
to a clergyman at Bath, 584 ', to a young clergy- 
man, 524 ; to Comtesse de — (in French), 323 ; 
to Mr. Cruikshaifk, 617, 666 ; to Thomas 
Davies, 614, 666; to Mr. Dilly, 509, 623; to 
Dr. Dodd, 408^ 409 ; to William Drummond, 
i8r, 182, 183 ; to Rev. Dr. Edwards, 499 ; to 
James Elphinslone, 69 ; to Rev. Dr. Farmer, 
213, 520; in the “ General Advertiser,” 75 ; in 
the “Gentleman's Magazine,” 53 ; to George 
III. (for Dr. Dodd), 408; to Mr. Green,, 
apothecary at T.ichlield,^ 678 ; to Right Hon. 
William Gerard Hamilton, 619, ^5; to 

Warren Hasiing.s, 552, 553 ; to Mr. Hector, 
583, 671; to Mr. Heely, 668; to John Hoole, 
280,664; to OzKis Humphrey, 628; to John 
Hussey, 500; to Right Ho;i. Charles Jenkinson, 
408 ; to his inothy, 113 ; to a presuming lady 
124 ; to Berinet Langton, 108, iii, 112, 120, 177, 
x88,22o, 222, 224, 277, 307, 314, 400, 498, 578,582, I 
617, 627, 661, 665 ; to Jane l^angton, 629 ; to Dr. { 
Tiawrence, 283, 518, 580, 582 (in Latin) ; to Dr. ; 
Lawrence's daughter, 5S2;/. ; to Dr. Iceland, ' 
i68«.; to Rol]|t-l Lcvelt, 277, 31 5, 3S8 ; to James 
Macphersoii, 283; to Edmund Malone, 581 ; to ‘ 
P. Metcalfc,^87 ; to Dr. Miidge, 617 ; to George ■ 
Nicol, 666 ; to John Nichols, 548, 587, 667 ; to ; 


Mr. Nichols tfhe printer, 54o«. ; to Charles 
O'Connor^ 107, 395; to John P.aradise, 666; to 
Mr. Perkins, 279, 571, 585, 624, 665 ; to Lucy 
Porter, 114, 316, 317, 500, 560. 581, 603, 615, 
623, 624, 67S ; to Riglit Hoii. tlie I'.arl of Port- 
more, 627«. ; to Sir J||shua Reynolds, 167, 
222, 223, 384, 388,578, 588, 603, 610, 613, 622, 
•60, 666; to William Sh.arp, 401; to 
Joseph Simpson, ti6; to Mrs. Sm-ari, 664 w. * 
to Sir George St.auntoji, 123; to (Jeorge 
Stevens, 274, 275, 301 ; to Mrs. Strahnii, 
565, 580; to William Strahan, .49S ; to Rev. 
Dr. John T.iylor, 78,613,628; to Mrs. Thrale, 
296/*, 3i3«. , 383>>/., 4o4«.. 499, ij-.'.o, 521,’ 61^, 
6i8, 619, 64s, 646, 653 ,636, 674//, O/p/f, ; to tlie 
M iss Thr.ales, 6 i 5«., 619; to I .onl 'riiurlow, 
660 ; to the Vice-(’hanc:eIlor.of Oxford," '94 ; 
to Rev. Dr. Vyse, 400, ; to Dr. Josetili 

Wartoii, S3, 214 ; to Rev. Warton, 80, 
91,92, 93, 04, 96, 97, to8, III, 196, 213; to 
Saunders Well h, 437 ; to Rev. Dr. Wctherell, 
330; to Rev. .|ohn W esley, 509; to Rev. Dr. 
Wheeler, 498; to Rev. Mr. Wilson, 588; to 
Right Hon. Wolliam Windham, 613, 665. 

Letters to Johnson : from Mrs. IJellamy, 
619/1. * Gr, Birch, 95; from Dr. Ilrockleshy, 
615/*. ; from Boswell, i8o, 221, 21*2, 223, 247, 27.3, 
276, 278, 281, 282, 287, 323, 329, 3S6, 387, 388, 
39L 393. 394. 397. 399«-, 4^1, 4'*^'. 4f>.3,'4:55. 437. 
438. 439. 462, 496. 509. 5J5. 5^7. 523. 

525;froiii .Mrs. Boswell, 587; from Sir Alex- 
ander Dick, 392 ; from 1 )r. Dodfl, 408, 409 ; from 
Mrs. Thrale, 519; from ].,ord 'I’hurlow, 526. 

Works:— Early poems, 11-13,25; e.xtracts 
from his diary, t8, 2T, 94, loi, 2S0, 510; from 
his journal in France, 317-322 ; list of projcctccl 
writings, 672/# ; for his other works see their 
several titles. 

Johnsoniana : — eulogies of Johnson, 22, 
57, his early prose g^yle, 23 ; compared to 
Politian, 24;*. ; to Appius, 670/1. ; his skill as a 
translator, 33 ; his style coippared with Addi- 
son's, 74 ; called tlic Great Cham of Idlcralure, 
The Caliban of Literature, Oiidity Johnson, 
and (jarganlua, 117, 218, 435, 433; excels m 
writing 1 )edic.'Uions, 172 ; att.acked by Sheri- 
dan, 203 ; by Bishop of Bristol, 634 *, notes on, by 
J^angion, ^26-539 ; by a friend, 616; his know- 
ledge of Greek, 674 ; homage of liis contem- 
poraries, 688//. ; character, 690-692. Life of, 

E ublishcd by Kear.slcy, 353//. ; list of portraits, 
u.sts, &c., 688/*. 

Johnson, Samuel, Librarian of St. Martin's in 
the Fields, 42 

Johnson, Sarah, Dr. Juhn.son's mo- her, 5, 6, 8, 
17, 25/f., 27, 33, 51, 70, y6; her death, 1x3; 
Johnson’s letters to, T13 
Johnson, Irish e(]iicstrian, 134 
Johnsonian style, begins to appea|, 24 
“Johnsoniana, or, Boii-Mots of J)r. Johnson,” 
unautliorised puhlic.ition, ^34 ! ^1^ ' f> 482 
Johnston, Sir James, 633 

Johnstone, Arthur, Johnson's 'S on his ver.se, 

157 

Joiie.s, Mi.ss, poelc.ss, 108 

Jones, Phil., companion of Johntfon’s at O.xford 
3.8 

Jones, Rev. River, 108//. 

Jones, Sir William, r65, 261, ^6 . 

Jopp, Mr., Prfvost of Aberdeen, 281 
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J brden, Mr., JohiMon's tutor, i4r.. 20 
ortin, Rev. Dr. T., his sermons, 450 
oumal, Johnson s, quoted, r8, zp, 21, 94, lox, 
aSo, 5X0 

Journal in France, Johnson's, 317-322 
‘‘ Journey to. the Wes^m Islands of Scotland," 
284, 291, 3091 389. ^05, 456, 47*1 597 ; in the 
, press, 276-280 ; criticised, 284-287, 308 ; salet«f, 
288 ; quoted, 420ff. 

** Journal desSavans," criticised by Johnson, 186 
Junius, Letters of, 232, 502, 643 ; attacked by 
Johnson, 219 

Tustitia, the, hulk at Woolwich, 458 
Juyenal, 19, 37; imitated in Johnson's “vanity 
of Human Wises," 63 ; quoted, 87, 88, 1x2, 256, 
4531.4961 570« i 595i 663» 68x 


Kames, Lord, 47, xpx ; his “ Elements of Criti- 
cism," Johnson's opinion of, 132 ; his “ Histor- 
ical Law Tracts." 245, 246; his “Sketches of 
ihe History of Man,” 450, 488, 493 
Kearsley, bookseller, letter to, from Johnson, 


yofi. 

Keddlestone, visited by Johnson, 4x4 
Kelly, Hugh, his “ False Delicacy, X89 ; Johnson 
writes prologue to “A Word to the Wise,” 396 
Kemble, John Philip, describes Mrs. Siddons's 
visit to Johnson, 618 
Kempis, Thomas h, 441, 534, 632 
Ken, Bishop, his early rising, 4i8». 

Kennedy, Dr., tragedy by, 446 

Kennedy, Rev. Dr., Johnson writes dedication 


for, 123 

Kennicott, Benjamin, bis “ Collations of Hebrew 
MSS.,” 217 

Kennicott, Mrs., 634, 636, 643 
Kenrick, William, 188, 454 ; his attacks on John- 
son, 171, 194 ; on Goldsmith and Garrick, x7x«. 
Keppel, Admiral, court-martial on, 53i». 

Kcysler, his “ Travels," jpr 
Killaloe, Bishop of, see Barnard 
Killingley, M., landlady of the Green Man at 
Ashlx>urne, her address to Boswell, 434 


Kimchi, Rabbi David, 4 

King, Captain, his' “Voyages to the South Sea,” 


King, Dr., bishop of Chichester, 308M. 

King, Dr.,- dissenting minister, 467 ^ 

King, Dr., Principal of St. Mary Hall, 93, 94, 


117 

King's Head, meeting-place of Ivy-lane Club, 
62/1. 

King’s Library, M.S. of “ Irene " deposited in. 


32 

Kippis, Dr., 633^ 670; his edition of “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” 421 
Knellcr, Sir Godfrey, anecdote of, 446 
Knight, Joseph, Johnson's argument on his be- 
half, 432 ; wins his cause, 436 
Knight, I^ady, her account of Mrs. Johnson, 27//. 
Knapton, Messrs., b&oksellers, 60 
Knolles, his “ History of the Turks," 29^. 
Knowles, Mrs., Quaker lady, 382, 383 ; conver- 
sation with Johnson, 465-471 
Knox, Mr., on Johnson’s “ Tour to the Hebrides, ' 
285 

Knox, Rev. Dr., Master of Tunbridge School, 
65*» 653; copies Johnson's style, 731*. , 677; 
attacks Oxfordf 677». 

Kristrom, Mr., a Swede, 228 


Lade, Sir John, 69 jm. 

I.Afeldt, battle of, 452 

Langley, Rev. Mr., head-master of Ashboume 
Semool, ^5 , . 

Langton, Bennet, copies draft of “ Irene " for 
Georf[e III., 22 ; introduced to Johnson, 8x ; 
midnight ramble with Johnson, 82 ; writes for 
“The Idler," xxo ; an original member of the 
Literary Club. 164 ; his account 6 t P. Langton, 
178M.; succeeas Johnson as l^fessor in Ancient 
Literature, 8x«., X96M.; his marriage, 220M.; 
eil-iertains Johnson at dinner, 269, 463, 487 ; 
makes his ^1, 270 ; Johnson's opinion of, 281, 
4x5, 492. 609, 632 ; edits Johnson’s Latin verse.s, 
283». ; his extravagance, 370^ 478 ; militia 
om^cer, 497-499, 582 ; recollection of Johnson 
dictated, 526-5^^ ; defaces inscription on John- 
son!s portrait, 595 ; Johnson stays with, 164, 
497» 6x^ ; sells some of Johnson's Latin poems, 
674 ; his devotion in Johnson's last illness, 683 ; 
one of Johnson’s pall-bearers, 688 ; lettel., to 
Boswell, 497, 520; letters to, from Johnson, 96, 
X08, XII, xx2, xao, x88, 220, 222, 277, 307, 3x4, 
400, 498, 578, 582, 617, 6x8, 627, 661, 66s 
I Langton, George, 277 
Langton, Jane, letter to, from Johnson, 629 
Langton, Miss, 177, 179, 224 
Laneton, the elder, 120, 179 ; offers 

jemnson a 107 ; entertains Johnson at 

dinner, 146 ; JoRhson stays with, 164 ; Johnson’s 
opinion of, 264, 370, 536 
langton, Mrs., 120 177, 220 
Langton, Peregrine, death of, 177 ; account of, 
iT^n. 

Lang^n, Stephen, the ;!^hbishop, 8x 
Lansciowne, Marqui.< of, 599, 633>». ; his “ Drink- 
ing Song to Sleep” quoted, 82; Johns$xi'.s 
opinion of, 36^, .593 ; on money matters, 457 ; 
Johnson's intimacy with. 599 
Lapland, reindeer imported from, 233«. 
lapouchin, Madame, 488 
T.a Trobe, Mr., a Moravian, 685 
laud. Archbishop, his diary quoted, 2:0 
Lauder, William, Johnson writeib preface to his 
Essay on Milton, 75, 76 
Tauderaale, l^ord, 36UM. 

Taw, Archdeacon, 517 
Law, BLshop of Carlisle, 51 2»., 517 
Law, William, his “ Serious Q’all ” praised by 
Johnson, X7, a 16 ; quoted, 638 
Lawrence, Cnauncey, 553 

Lawrence, Dr., 22, 1x2, 360, 524, 662 ; letters to, 
from Johnson, 283, 518, 580, 582 {Latin) 

Lea, Re\\ Samuel, oead-inaster of Ncwimrl 
School, XX , 

Le Courayer, Dr., History of the Council of 
Trenf, Fr. trails, by, 31 
Lee, Alderman, 382 

Lee, Arthur, American diplomatist, 378, 379, 382 
lae. Jack, 440 

Leeds, Duke of, 165; verses on his marriage 
quoted, 53Z 

laek, in Staffordshire, earthquake at, 404 
la Fleming, Sir Michael, i^Zn. 

Legrand, Abbd, 23M. 

Leibnitz, G. W. 228 

Leland, Rev. Dr. T., letter toftfrom Johnson, 
z68ff. ; his “ History of IrelaiuT” 268 
Lenox, Mrs. C., 530, 630; Johnson writes 
dedication tor, 84, 123 ; translate for, xx6 
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Le Roy. Julien, 318 
“ Lethe, ’ a dramatic satire, 75 
Lever, Sir Ashton, his Museum, 654 
Levett, Mr., of Lichfield, 21 *, letter to, from John- 
son, 52 

I.evct, Robert, 80, 81, 191, . 173, 250, 360, 361, 

373, 480, 498, 501^561 ; hi.s marriage, 124, 128 ; 
lives with Johnson, t 24«. ; his death, 580, 583, 
615 ; Johnson'»#vcrses to his memory, 580, 630 ; 
letters to, from Johnson, 277, 315, 388 
Lewis, F., writes for the “ Rambler," 74 
Lewis, Mr., his *' Miscellan'i^” 644; Arses 
quoted, 643 

Lewi.Sj Mrs. Charlotte, 124, 128 
" Lexiphanes," a satire on Johnson, 188 
Lichfield, 17, 31, 96, 516 ; Johnson’s birth- 

place, 5 ; Johnson educated It, 8 ; lives at, 21, 
24» 32i 33 ; ^isits, 187, 196, 284, 345# 579, 
661, 669 ; mamifactures of, 346 ; accent, ^46 ; ale, 
verses on, by Miss Seward, 653 ; tribute to, 
Ilf Dictionary, 669 ; corporation of, presents to 
Johnson his father's house, 669». 

Lichfield, Lord, death of, 475 

Liddelj^ir Henry, brings reindeer to Northum- 

I berlaM, 233*. 

Lnliburlero, ballad of, 302 
Lincoln, 496 

Lintot, Mr., bookseller, 30 
l.intot, Mr., son of the bookseller, 148 
“ r/iterary Magazine,” The, comes out,^ 102 ; 
gradually declines, 107 ; John.son contributes 
to, Z02, 105, 109 ; article by Johnson quoted, 

44* * 

Literary Property, question before the Lords, 

274i 30* • • . . § 

Liverpool, Earl of, see Jenkinson, Right Hon. 
Oharles 

“Lives of the Poets," xo«., x8»., 49^., ^3«., 
io6/f., i73»., 295».| 405, ^2on.f 490 ; adverti.^d, 
394 ; first |pur vols. published, 500 ; adverti.se- 
ment quoted, 539«.; book completed, 539 ; 
Johnson gives copy to Mrs. Boswell, 501 ; to 
Lord Marchmont, 508 ; to Wilkes, 567 ; general 
observations %>n, 539-551 ; quoted, 21, 317, 506, 
S4*-5S* 

Lloyd, Mr., a Quaker, 343 
Lloyd, Mrs., 343 

Lloyd, Olivia, Johnson in love with, 25 
Lloyd, R. , his “^des to Ob.scurity and Oblivion," 
*97 

Lobo, his “ Voyage to Abysssinia,” translated by 
Johnson, 23 

Lock, Mr., of Norbury Park in Surrey, quoted 
by Johnson, 542 

Locke, John, his “ Commonplace Book," 67 ; his 
“ Thoughts on Education,^' 239, 496 • 
Lochlomond, John.son visits, 272 ; climate of, 
504 

Lockman, Mr., 528 
Lofft, C^el, 63Z 
Lombe, John, his filk mill, 4x6 
London, Johnson first^ goes to, 30 ; settles in, 
with bis wife, ^3 ; his love of, 107, 198, 215, 

, 453. 503; his views on, 143, 305 
“ London Johnson s poem, 63, 155, 202 ; publi- 
cation of, 3^-40; Pope's note concerning, 45 ; 
quoted, 40. %7, 370 

“ London Chropicie, The, 249, 439 ; Johnson 
writes Introduction to, zo6 ; Boswell reads 
aloud to Johnson, 208 ; quoted, 556 


“ London Ma^zihe," The, 44ff.; quoted, 2x9 
“ London Re^w,” The, x7x«. 

Long, Dudley, afterwards North, 555 ; Johnson 
on, 558 

I.^nglands, Mr., 240 

Longley, Mr., 529 

Longman, the Messrs., 69 

Iihoking*gla.sses, manufacture of, 320 

Loudoun, Counte.ss of, 498 

Loughborough, Lord, see Wedderburn, Alexander 

Louis XIV, 187, 234, 3x1, 319 ; saying of, 233 ; 

statue of, 317 ; his embassy to Siam, 486 
Ixmi^XVI., 3x6, 319, 32o«. 

T..uvage, or Levisticum, 307 

Love, Mr., of Drury l..ane theatre, 229 

Loveday, Dr. John, 269 

Loveday, John, of Caversham^ 269 

Lovibond, K., poems, 30 

Lowe, Rev. Canon, schoolfellow of Johnson’s, 
9» 10 

Lowe. Mauritius, a poor artist, befriended by 
Johnson, 481, 503, to2, 603, 606 
Lowth, R., Professor of Poetry, his controversy 
with Warburton, 185 _ 

Loyola, St. Ignatius, his asceticism, 20 
Lucan, Lord, 165, 520, 651 ; tells anecdote of 
Johnson, 559 
Lucan, Lady, 520, 651 

Lucas, Dr., his “Essay on Waters" reviewed 
by Johnson, 104 
T..ucian, quoted, 539 
Ltimm, Sir Francis, X84M. 

Lunardi, Vincent, his balloon ascent, 663W. 
Lutterel, Colonel, Wilkes's opponent, 212 
Lydiat, history of, 63«. 

Lye, Edward, his “ Saxon and Gothic Diction- 
ary," 177 
Lynn Regis, 95 

Lyttelton, George, T.ord, 85, 89, 253, 260, 364, 
448, 551; his “Histfiiy," 186; his Dialogues, 
217, 339 ; John.son's Life of, quoted, 548 
Lyttelton, Thomas, Lord, hii^ vision, 640 


Macartney, Lord, i23»., 127, i4z»., 165, 

520; tells anecdote of Johnson, 36o». ; 

448 «., 530 «. 

Macaulay^ Rev. Kenneth, his “History of 
St. Kilaa,” 190, 191 ; criticised by Johnson, 
226 

Macaulay, Mrs., wife of Rev. K. Macaulay, 
3*4 

Macaulay, Mrs. Catherine, 80, 252, ^25 ; Johnson, 
tells anecdote of, 153, 382 ; criticises, X67, 298, 

Ma^ean, Mr., 43, 361, 561 ; John.son’s amanuen- 
sis, 6t ; John.son writes preface to his “ Diction- 
ary of Ancient Geography," 247 ; admitted to 
Charterhouse, 526 . 

Macbeth, Johnson's pamphlet on, 5^ 
Macconochie, Mr., pleads fttr J. Knight, 436 
Maccaronic verses, discussed^by Johnson, 464 
Macclesfield, Anne, Countess of, 55-57 
Macdonald.s, The, at Culloden, 273 , 

Macdonald, Sir Alexander, 228, 229, 235 
Macdonald, Angus, Lord of thef Isles, 273^. 
Macdonald, Flora, 272, 275^. 

Macdonald, Sir Tames, 153^ 558a. 

Macdonald, Lady Margaret, 914 
Macdonald, Ronald, 288 


I 292«-. 
quoted 
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Macktrnzie, Henr>', his “Man oftfeeling,” i2t 
AInckliii, Charles, 129, 352 

Maclaurin, Mr., imitates Johnson, 308; rc.sents 
ryLlicule of his father, 357 ; his argument in 
favour of J. Knight, 3S6, 3S7, 391, 436 
Maclean, of Col, clea^ of, 279, 280 
Maclean, Alexander, of Col, 287, 323 
hfaclean. Sir Allan, hi.s suit against the Dukecaf 
* Argyle, 3x4, 391, 401 
Macleod, Air., of Kasay, 285 
MoNicol, Rev. Donald, “ Remarks on Johnson’s 
Journey to the Hebrides,” 287«. 

Macpher.son, James, 2S2, 287, 288, 466; O.ssian’s 
Poems, 133, 28 r ; his insolence to Jdkinsoii, 
283 ; letter to from Johnson, 283 
Maccjucen, Rev. Donald, 314, 315 
Macqxjharrie, chief of Ulva's Isle, 287, 39o»., 
391 ; sale of his lands, 401, 404 
Macrobius, quoted, 361 

Madden, Dr. Samuel, his poem, “ Roulter’s 
Monument,” reviss^d by Johnson, 106 
Madan, Dr., Irish clergyman, 292 
Mahogany, a C'ornish drink, 556 
Maitland, Mr., Johnson’s amanuensis, 61 
Malagridn, 503 

Mallet, David, 109 ; publishes Bolingbroke’s 
Works, 89; his tragedy of “ Klvira,’’ 138; 
Johnson criticises him, 218, 506 *, discards 
Scotch name, 220^., 610 ; his “ Life of Bacon,” 
critici.scd by johnsen, 429 ; his poem on the 
I University of Aberdeen, 6^ ; letter to, from 
A. Hill, 65«. 

Malone, Kdmond, 74, 139, 165, 473, 651, 658; 
one of Reynold.s’s executors, 578 ; letters to, 
from Hon, J. Byng, 687 ; from Johnson, 581 ; 
quoted, %^H., 546, 689/1. 

Mandeville, B., his “Private Vice.s, l^iblic 
Benefits,” 468 
Maningham, Dr., 415 
Mauley, Mrs., quoted, 6<^ 

Manning, Mr., compositor, 649 
Mansfield, Lord, 5^., 99»,j 229i 243, 256* 298, 457, 
458, 545, 594 ; his eloquent .speech in the House’ 
of Lords, 240 ; his judgment in the Douglas 
Cause, 257«. ; liis levies, 291 \ his decision in 
Court of King’s Bench, 387 ; his house wrecked 
in Ciordon riots, 521 

Mantuanus, Johannes Baptista, quote^ by John- 
son, 596 

Manucci, Count, 317, 319, 387, 388 
Manyfold, underground river, 426 
Marana, I. P., his “Turkish Spy, 602 
Marchmont, Earl of, 230, 491, 545, 546 ; gives 
Johnson information about Pope, 48^, 490, 508 ; 
Johnson gives him a copy of “ Lives of the 
Poets,” 508 

Marie xXntoinette, 316, 319 
MarLschal College, 225, 271 
Market Boswo^ School^ 22 
Marlay, Dr. Kmhard, Bishop of Waterford, 554, 
556 ^ 

Marlborough, Johq, Duke of, 340; anecdote of, 
374 

Marlborough, Duchess of, 557 

Marmor Norfolciense, pamphlet by Johnson, 

Marsili, Dr. of Padua, 108 
Martin, M., his “Account of the Western 
Islands of Scotbnd,” 154 ; criticised by John- 
son, 448 


Martinelli, Signoi^/his “ History ot England" 
in Italian, 253 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Buchanan’s verses to, 
157 ; Latin inscription for picture of, ^..273, 278, 
282«. ^ 

Mason, Miss, ft’i Vac^sfield, Lady 


his “Caractacus,” 298 ; his prosecution of il^Ir. 
Murray, 469 ; his “Heroic Epistle,” 647 
Mavjuerade in Edinburgh, 247 
Massinger, P., lfi.splay of “The Picture,” 514 
Ma.sters, Mrs., 80; Johnson revise.s her poetry, 
619 

Mattairc, criticised by John.son, 527 
Matty, Dr. Matl^ew, 94 
Mai|pertuis, quoted by Johnson, 1^2 
Maxwell, Rev. Dr., his “ Kecolli ?tions of John- 
son,” 214-219 

Mayo, Rev. Dr., 264, 267, 465, 652 ; calleti.the 
Literary Anvil, 267«. 

Mead, Dr., 51/1., 495 ; Johnsen writes Dedication 
for, 51 ; on sleep, 418 
Medmenliam Abbey, Monks of, 38//. 

Meeke, Rev. Mr., 90, 91 
MelifActhon, 4, 210 
Melcomlxi. Lord, 549/1. 

Mclmoth, Wly Johnson’s opinion of, 519 ; quoted, 
629/1. ^ 

Melville, Vi.scount, I>undas, Henry 
Memis, Dr., his ca.se, 281, 283, 391 ; Johnson's 
opinion of, 3x19 

Menage, Bayles’s account of, quoted, 691/1. 

“ Meimginna,” 2C2 ; qi^|fd, 489/1., 69x11. 
Me.s.siah, Pope’.s, translated into Latin by John- 
son, 14 ^ ^ ... . fi'* 

Metcalfe, Philip, his intimacy with Johnson, 
587 ; note from Johnson to, 587 
Methodists, The, satirized in the “Hypocrite,” 
292 

Meynell, Mr., 22 
Mjddlesex, Earl of, 123 

Middlesex ejecticn, Johnson’s ftpinion on, 42, 

translator of the “Lusiad,’’ 
239, 366, 644 ; his dispute «^ivith John.son over 
the “ Lusiad,” 621 ; his letter to Boswell quoted, 
621 c 

Millar, Andrew, bookseller^ 60, 80, 486 ; conducts 
publication of the “ Dictionary,” 95 
Miller, Sir John, 298, 379 
Miller, Laay, her vase, 298 


opinion ot, ^5, 7b, 261, 297, 551 ; his " iractate 
of Education, criticised by Johnson, 496; 
quoted, 554, 659; Johnson's Life of, quoted, 
5*3. 542. 543. 

“ Mirror, The,’ quoted, 677 

Miscellaneous Pieces, by Joha^son, xix/i. 

Mitre Tavern, favourite reWt of Johnson’s, 

Monlioddo, Lord, 241/1., 314, 575 ; Johnson's 
opinion of, 198, 224, 253, 269, 31^ ; his prejudice 
agaiast Johnson, 198/1., 629 ; his “ Origin and 
Progress of Langu.age,” 198/1. ttlohnson gives 
him a copy of the “Journey to The Hebride.s,” 
392 ; he critici.ses its style, 420 ; b^s early rising, 
418 ; his views on slavery, 436 
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Monckton, Miss, see Cork, Countess of 
“ Monit^ur, I^e,” founded by Panckoucke, 96«. 
Monta$;ue, ^^rs. E., 218, 370, 458, 519 ; painted 
by Miss Reynolils, 448 ; Johnson’s opinion of, 
448, ; her “Essay on Shakespeare," criti- 

cised by Johnson, 203 : her illness, 523 ; her con- 
troversy with Jo^^soif, SSI 
Montesquieu, his “l.ettres Persannes,” 463«. 

“ Monthly ll?view, The," Johnson’s opinion of, 
186, 364 ; quotlB, 363«. 

Montrose, Duke of, s68 ; anecdote of, 447«. 
Monville, Mr., 317 
Moody, Mr., 299, 300, 301 

More, Hannah, 454, 563, 630, 643 ; her flattery 
of Johnson, 469, 657 ; her Memoirs, s^on. ; 
quoted, 56i«. ; her poem “ Bas J31eu,’’ s68 
More, Dr. Henry, the Platoni^ 230 
More, Sir Thomas, 07 ^ 

Morgan, Mori||, tells two anecdotes of Jolifison, 
599 

“ Sibrning Chronicle, The," quoted, 584«. 
Morris, Corbyn quoted, 566«. 

Morris, Miss, at Johnson's death-bed, 687 
Mother’s Catechism, (in Erse), presented by 
John An to Bodleian Library, 277 
Atiunsey, Dr., censured by Johnson, 194 
Mountstuart, L- rd, 388, 516, 57s; his bilbfor a 
Scotch militia, 333, 331 

Mudge, Dr., 126; letters to, WfJrti Johnson, 
quoted, 617 

Mudge, Rev. Zachariah, 126 ; his “ Sermons’’ 
criticised by Johnson, 564 
Mulgrave, Lord, 354 
Mull, visited by Johnson, 272, 285 
Muller, Mr., engineer. mS#*. 

Mulso, Miss, see Chapwe, Mrs. 

.M'pro, Dr., his letter to Bo.swclI, quoted, 626; 

letter to, from Boswell, 623 
Murphy,*Arthur, 103, i53«., 201, 213, 269, 274, 
3x2, 362, 441, 622, 629 ; his Es.say on Johnson, 
x8»., 48n.fi3i». ;his “ Gray’s Inn Journal," 109; 
his “Orphan of China, 112 ; his_ Poetical 
Epistle to Johnson, quoted, Z19 ; his share in 

J rocuring J^hnson’.s pension, 123 ; introduces 
ohnson to the Thrales, 170 ; criticised by 
ohn.son, 217 

Murray, Lord Occ»ge, 273«. 

Murray, J., bookseller, prosecuted by Mason, 
469 

Murray, William, Mansfield, T.ord 
Alusgrave, Sir William, 48 
Musgrave, Dr., 479 
Mylne, Mr., architect, 117 
Mysargyrus, 83 

Naikne, Mr., see Dunsinan, Lord 
Nares, Rev. Mr., imitates Johnson, 67^ 

Nash, his “History of Worcestershire,’’ i9«., 

Nil? , Beau, 38#*. 

Negro cause, Knight, Joseph 
Nelson, R., his Festivals and Fasts,*’ com- 
mended by Johnson, 344 
Neni, Count, 363 

Newbery, Mr., publisher, io9«., 116 
Newcastle-on-'ryne, Johnson passes tlirough, 
272 ; story m£ a ghost at, 470 
Newcastle, ifuke of, 48, i48«., lends Rev. J. 

Spence’s collection to Johnson, 550 
Newhaven, Lord, argues with Johnson, 514 


Newport School, 11, 40//. 

New Tesiainetft (Erse), presented by Johnson 
to the Bodleian Library, 277 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 158 ; j^aised by Johnson, 217 
Newton, Dr., Bi.shop of Bristol, his censury of 
Johnson, 634 ; his “ Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies,” 633 . ^ . 

r^chols. Dr., 303 ; his “ De Anima Medica," 416 
I'flchol.s, John, 6 x9«.,62j ; editor of the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’’ 25«; posses.scs p.ipers of 
Johnson’s, 29, 42, 673 ; anecdotes of Johnson, 
30«., 569 ; his account of Johnson’.s la.st days, 
684 ; letlier.s to, from Johnson, 548, 667 
Nich^.s, Mr., the printer; letters to, from Johnson 
quoted, 54o«. * , 

Nicol, George, the King's bookseller, 621 ; letter 
to, from Johnson, 666 
Nicolaida, a learned Greek, 314 
Nores, Jason de, his “Comments upon Horace,' 
338 

Norris, Mr., Johnson lodges with, 30 
North, Lord, suppresses pamphlet of Johnson's, 
220 ; unfriendly to John.soti, 22r«., 224; his 
letter to Vice-Chancellor concerning Johnson’s 
degree, 296 

Norton, Sir Fletcher (Lord Grantley), Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 204, 330 
Northumberland, reindeer in, 233«. 
Northumberland, Duke of, i§5, 219 
Northumberland, Duchess of, 298 
Northumberland, Elizabeth, Duchess orf, 46o«. 
Northumberland House, fire in, 5x9 
Nottingham, learned pig of, 669 
Nourse, Mr., bookseller, 357«. 

Nowell, Dr., Principal of St. Mary Hall, visited 
by John.son, 639 
Nugent, Dr., 164, 177, 261 
Nugent, Robert, Lord Clare, 220, 476 

“ Observations on tile Present State of Affairs, ” 
by Johnson, quoted, 103 
O'Connor, diaries, account iof, 395«. ; letters to 
from Johnson, 107, 395 

Odes by Johnson, on Friendship, 51 ; on Winter, 
59 

Offely, Mr., pupil of Johnson’s, 27 
Ogden, Dr., his “ Sermons,” 430 ; sermon quoted, 
574«- • 

Ogilvie, Dr. John, his poems criticised by Jolin- 
.son, X43 

Oglethorpe, General, history of, 39 ; Johnson 
dines with, 237, 232, 258, 303, 371, 464 ; tells 
anecdote of Prince of Wirtemberg, 238 ; tells 
ghost story, 239 ; Johnson’s rcm.ark on his con 
versation, 373 ; calls on Johnson, 591 ; his 
death, 304». 

Oldfield, Dr., anecdote of, 374 
Oldfield, Mrs., speaks epilogue to “The Dis- 
tressed Motherj” 59«. 

Oldham, John, his Satiies quoted, 36 
Oldmixon, John, 99;/. ^ 

Oldys, William, 49 ; his litorary work, 57 
Oliver, Dame; teaches Johnson, 8^ 

“Olla Podrida," Oxford collection of essays, 
6gxn. 

Omai, a South Sea Islander, Johnson's aixfunt 
of, 354 

Orford, Earl of, see Walpole, Horace 
Or me, Captgin, 560 
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Ormcy R., historian of Hindostty^, on maps, 305 
in praise of Johnson, 284, 465 
Orrery, Earl of, 80, ^46, 477,^ 593 ; his letter to 
Dr. Birch, 6x ; Johnson writes Dedication to, 
64 ; his book on Swift, 451 
Osborne, Francis, Johnson’s opinion of his writ- 
ings, 243 

Osborne, Thomas, bookseller, 50, 414 ; chasti|^d 
by Johnson, 49 ». 49 o . , , , 

Oseney, Abbey, visited by Johnson, 90 
Ossian controversy on, 133, 282, 284, 287, 485M. 
Johnson’s views on, 283, 285, 288, 291, 302 
Shaw’s pamphlet on, 621 • * 

Ossory, Lord, 165 
Oiway, T., 534 , 

Otaheite, 258, Johnson s views on, 370 ^ 
“Othello,” quoted, 491 ; Johnson’s opinion'of, 367 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, his poem quoted, 199 
Ovid, 19 ; quoted, 105, 260, 294, 463 ; Pope’s 
translation of, quoted, 239». 

Oxford, Johnson goes to, 14 ; leaves, 20 ; visits, 
89, 116, 181, 196, 579; All Souls Library, 
185 ; Bodleian Library, 185 ; Broadgate Hall, 
see Pembroke College ; Christ Church, 20 ; 
Christ Church Library, 185 ; Christ Church 
Meadow, 90 ; Merton College, 640 ; Pembroke 
College, xo, 20, 23, 90, 337, 472, 474, 635 ; fifth 
of November celebrated at, 14 ; St. Edmund’s 
Hall, expulsion of six Methodists, 24X ; Trinity 
College, 8x, 90, 339 *, University College, 306, 
336 : University of, 31 x ; grants Master’s degree 
to Johnson, 93, letter from the Chancellor con- 
cerning degree, 93 ; Methodists at, is7« , 

J 'rants Doctor’s degree to Johnson, 296, letter 
rom the Chancellor of, concerning degree, 296 ; 
gift of MSS. from Lord Clarendon's heirs, 330 ; 
proposed Manage, 330 


Palais Bourbon, Johnson visits, 319 
Palais Marchand, visited Siy Johnson, 3x8, 319 
Palais Royal, visited by Johnson, 3x8 
Palmer, John, of Islington, his “ Answer to Dr. 
Priestley,” 468«. 

Palmer, Rev. Thomas Fysche, curious history 
of. 574 

Palmerston, Lord, xx7a., 165, 6x4, 651 
Panckoucke, Charles Joseph, bookseller, 96 
Pantheon, Johnson visits, 232, 233 ; tiistory of, 

233 «. 

Panting, Dr., Master of Pembroke College, over- 
hears Johnson’s soliloquy, 19 
Paoli, Pascal, Lieutenant-General of Corsica, 
X94, ^62, 499, 65 X ; history of, X971C. ; first 
interview with Johnson, 200, 32^ ; calls on 
Johnson, 242 ; Johnson dines with, 232, 2^3, 
>70, 365, 371, 48X, 633; Johnson pleased with 
a remark of his, 4x2 

Paradise, John, 506, 622 ; account of, X5»., 666«. ; 
Johnson dine^with, 629 ; letter to, from John- 
son, 666 , ^ c 

Paris, Johnson visits, 3x5 
Paris, Peace of, 305^. 

Parker, Sackville, bookseller, Johnson visits, 644 
Parliamentary Debates, by Johnson, 47, 49, 50, 
684 • 

Parnell, T., 680; his poems quoted, 430, 508; 
Johnson’s Life of, quoted, 547 ; Johnson’s 
epitaph on, quot^, 547 

Parr, Rev. Dr., Johnson pleased with, 532 ; 


defends Johnsa^^'s memory, 6^9 ; his letter to 
William Seward, quoted, 68off. ^ 

“ Pascal, Les Pensdes de,'^’ Johnson gives 
Boswell, 503 

Paterson, Samuel, his “ Coriat Junior, 236 
Paterson v. Alexander, Johnson's views on case 
of, 312 ^ 

“ Patriot, The,” pamphlet by Johnson, published, 

Paul^ Father, Life of, by Johnson, 44 
Pelisson, 2S«. 

Pavj^, William^his “ Introduction to the Game 
otDraughts, ’’Johnson writes part of, ro6 
Pearce, Dr. Zachary, Bishop of Rochester, 42, 
98; Johnson writes Dedication for his “Com- 
mentary,” 39^ 

Pearson, Bishop, ^Johnson recommends his works, 

PeiSsc, 31 X | y. 

Pelham, Mr., Garrick’s Ode on, quoted, 89 
Pembroke, Earl of, 3x1; on Johnson’s sayi,:igs, 

294 «. 

Penmanmaur, Johnson visits, 278 
Pennant, T., his Travels, 302; Johnson on, 459- 
461 ; Raises Johnson, 461 
Pepys,T)r., 613 
Pepyi, Sir Lucas, 550, 591 
Pepys, S'.-. W.. Ma.ster in Chancery, 256«., 520, 
558 

Percy, Dr., BisKhp of Dromore, 63, 164, 291, 
301#*., 3i3«., 454, 564, 568 ; genealogy, 459^.; 
as Dean of Carlisle, 498, 518, 524 ; popular in 
Carlisle^ 517; property burnt, 519; Johnson 
stays with, 167, dines with, 459 ; disputes with 
Johnson, X95, 459, 4^: his anecdotes of John- 
son/Tio, XX ; on Johnsons appearance, aSw.; on 
Johnson’s mode of writing his Dictionary, 6^, ; 
on Johnson’s conversation, 479 ; poss^ses 
Pope’s note concerning Johnson^' 45 ; on 
Grainger’s “Sugar-Cane,”^ 34i'>>; Johnson 
jokes about, 342 ; “ Hermit of IVark worth ” 
parodied by Johnson, 22on. ; “Reliques,” 
W2».; “ Northern Antiquities,” 460 ; letter to 
Boswell, 19 ; letter to, from Boswell, 462 
Percy, Earl, 46 x 

Perkins, Mr., manager of Mr. Thrale’s brewery, 
557 ; shrewd remark, 558 ; Iftters from Johnson, 
279. 571, 58s. 624, 665 
Perth, Duke of, 442 

Peterlx>rough, Lora, Johnson’s interest in, 654 
Peyton, Mr., amanuensis, 6x, 227 ; hclred by 
Johnson, 62 ; Johnson’s consideration for, 228 
Philidor, Monsieur, p.x 
Philips, Johnson’s Life of, quoted, 547 
Phillips, Charles Claudius, Epitaphs on, 47 
“ Philosophical Transactions,^’ x86 
Pilgrims Progre.ss,” 187. 

Piozzi, Mrs., see Thrale, Mrs. 

Piozzi, Mr., 656 

Pitt, William, 48, X48»., X77, 236, S93»; char- 
acterized by Johnson, 40, a^, 638 ; his corre- 
spondence with Boswell, 62^. 

Plain Dealer, The,” 50, 57 
Players, Johnson’s opinion of, 54, 259, 322 
Plaxton, Rev. George, letter from. 

Plott, “ History of Staffordshire,’ ^26 
Plutarch, quoted, 3, 453«. ; lus “ Life of 
Alcibiades,”458». f 

Plymouth, Johnson visits, 126, 127 
Pococke, Canon Edward, verses on,V58«. 
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Pococke, R., Bishop of Os.soryi 458». ; " Travels,” 

301 * 

Poets’ Corner, Johnson visits, 260 
PoIitian^Latin Poems of, Johnson proposes to 

f rint, 24 

olitical Tracts, ” Johqfion's, 290, 337 
Pomfret, his poems^Soo 
“ Pomponiu!)Mela de Situ Orhis,” 160 
” Ponujoso,”^caritature of Johnson, 137 
Port, family of, former owners of 11am, 426 
Porter, Elizabeth, Johnson, Elizabeth 
Porter, Mr., 23 
Porter, Mr., the younger, 317 
Porter, Lucy, 7, 25«., 26, 23, 78, 116, 124, 345, 
348, 349, 516, 517; death of, 678»; letters to 
from Johnson, 114, 316, 317, 50^, 560, 581, 603, 
615, 623, 624, ^8 ^ 

Porteus, l)r.. Bishop of London, 463, 516.P517, 
537 ; his char^ quoted, 556 
Porttnore, Right Hon. the Earl of, note to, from 
Jonn.son, 627». 
na« 


Pope, Alexander, 60, xo8m., too, 126, 261, 306, 
3io«., 318, 339«., 4171 451 ; admires Johnson’s 
“ London,” 39 ; recommends Johnson to Lord 
Gowe^ 41 ; his note concerning Johnson, 
li^oted, 45 ; borrows from Guarini, 491 ; John- 
son’s opinion of his poems, 202, ^7|^54i 4851 
544 ; on his lack of conversatio^K;^ ; Lady 
Bolingbroke’s de.scription ofg^iTLord March- 
mont’s anecdotes of, 489, 558 ; verses to, 643 ; 
Dr. Joseph Warton’s Essay on,' 153 ; letter from 
Dr. Blair to Boswell concerning, 512 ; Life of, 
by Johnson, 185M., quoted, $44 ; letter to from 
Swift, quoted, 476 *, imhations of Horace, 72M., 
339«., ‘*Efe^ on Man,” ; 

Artemisias,” 19^ ; “Prologue to the Satires,” 
2j/«. ; “ The Dying Christian to his Soul,” 363 ; 
quoted, 52, 239«., 303, 380, 382«., 43t«., 446»-. 
452, 491, 529, 546; “Messiah,” quoted, 90, 
Johnson’s Latin translation of, 14 
Pope, Dr. Walter, “ 'The Old Man’s Wish,” 
533 

Pott, Mr., .surgeon to Johnson, 617 

Pott, ArchdeacJti, Johnson praises his sermons, 

Portland, Duchess Dowager of, 520 
630 


“ Prayers and Meditations,” 27, loi, 102, 157Z*. 
196, 3i9«, 503,^16 ; published with Preface by 
Rev. Mr. Strahan, 77^ 671 ; Johnson’s friends 
disapprove of publication, (yjxn. ; quoted, 7, 66, 
77, 79i ttOf tz3i ii7f zzPi 120, z66, 167, 168, 
169, 187, 188, 2x3, 222, 242, 268, 27X, 274, 307, 
388, 390, 39ii 394. 472, 525. 539. 559. 579. 580, 
^582, 587, 679,680, 687 
Prayer, quoted, 77, 668m. 

“Preceptor, The,’' Johnson writes Preface for, 63 
Prefaces by Johnson to “ Gentleman’s Magazine,’' 
^44.47.49,50^ ^ 

Frendergast, or Pendergrass, story of, 239 
Priestley, Dr., 4681%; Johnson’s opinion of, 216, 
6x6 

Primros^ Lady Dorothea, 546M. 

Pringle, Sir John, President of the Royal Society, 
354, 450 ; dislikes Johnson, 377 
Prior, Matthev^ Johnson’s opinion of his poems, 
^28 ; borrow^ &om Gombauld, 5x0 
Pritchard, Mrs., 65, x22M., 204, 302; Johnson’s 
opinion of hfr acting, 303, 6x8 
“i^oceediiigs of Committee for Clothing the 


French Prisoners,” John.son writes Intro- 
duction for, xx8 

Prologue ill honour of opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre, by Johnson, 59 ^ , 

“ Proposals for printing Bibliotheca H.arleiaiia,” 
by Johnson, 49 . j . . 

Proposals for translating Folilian, qiloted, 24, 25 
“•*roposals for publishing the Works of Mrs. 

Charlotte Lennox,” by Johnson, quoted, 280 • 
Psalmanazar, George, i2i«., 477, 597, 630. 
P.salms in Metre, quoted, 353M. 

“ Public Af^vertiser, The,” Essay by Wilkes in, 
quoted, 100 
PultcTOy, Mr., 48, 447 
Pyiii, John, 20M. 

Queensdekkv, Duke of, 310 
Quintilian, quoted, 540 


Rabelais, 258, 454 

Rackstrow, Mr., of Museum in Fleet St., 648 
Radcliffc, Dr., Master of Pembroke College, 90 
RadclifTc, travelling fellow.ship, Johnson’s views 
on, 638 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 74 

“ R.ainblcr, The,” 4, 15, x8m., 29«.^ 49, 223, 560 ; 
first appearance, 66 ; Scotch edition, 69 ; sketch 
of Nos. 196, 68 ; general description of, 70-^4 ; 
last paper published, 76 ; sale of, 84 ; against 
gulosity, x6i ; Goldsmith borrows from, 189 ; 
parodied by Dr. Blair, 420; criticised by 
Johnson, 528; to be translated into Russian, 
631 ; quoted, 3, 24, 44, X57«., 265 ; parody of, 

72«. 

Ramsay, Allan, on Horace, 451 ; Johnson dines 
with, 484, 504, 514 ; decath of, 667;/. 

Ranby, John, his ‘‘Doubts on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade,” 433 
“Random, Roderick,” xi7». 

Ranelagh, 142M.; JolinMon frequents, 2x5 ; John- 
son admires, 233, 431 
Rann, John, highwayman, 366M. 

Rasay, family of, 286 

“ Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,” x6, 478, 572 ; 
published, 114; discussed, X14, 115 ; compared 
with Candide, 3114, 495 ; Lord Hailes on, 147 ; 
American edition, 248 ; quoted, 115 
Ray, his “^Nomenclature,” 307 
Ray, Miss, shot by Hackman, 505 
Reed, Isaac, of Staple Inn, 55ff., 540 
“Rehearsal, The,” criticised by Johnson, 233; 
649 

“ Respublicae Elzcvirianae, 372 
“ Respublica Hung.arica,” 174 
“Review, The Monthly,” x86, 364 
Reviews, in the “ Literary Magazine,” list of 
Johnson’s, 103 ; Johnson’s quoted, 104 
Rewley, near Oxford, visited by Johnson, 90 
Reynolds, Sir J., 3971., 45, 139M., x^s, zox, 272, 281, 
286, 307, 309, 3i5«-. 455.^476. 499. 508, 537. 
647, 658 ; describes Johnson s manners, 46, 2x1 ; 
his anecdotes of Johnson, 59, 80, x66, 596, 650 ; 
his conversations with Johnson, 66, 67, 80, xoo, 
125, 203, 367, 489 ; raises his prices, 1x2 ; praised 
by Johnson, X22, 528 ; his income, 124, 128 ; 
goes with Johnson into Devonshire, 126 ; por- 
traits of Johnson, Z3X, 222 ; first proposer of 
The Club, 164; supports Mrs. Abington’s 
benefit, 293 : Johnson dines siJIth, 323, 45X, 479, 
487. 503. 550. 653, 655 ; his equable disposition. 
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353, 428 ; his present from 4he Empress of 
Russia, 500 ; his “ Discourses to the Royal 
Academy,” 5cx3, 644) praises Vanlirugh, 547 ; 
fhiies with Airs. Garrick, 563 ; tries to have 
Johnson’s pension raised, 651 ; threatens 
to resign Presidency of Royal Academy, 667«., 
letters to,*from JoluTSon, 167, 222, 223, 384, 388, 
578, 588, 603, 610, 613, 622, 660, 666, 667 
Reynolds,Miss,433, 469, 479, 507, 614M.; jolinson's 
affection for, ; paints Mrs. Montagu, 448 
Richardson, Samuel, 112; Johnson visits, 46, 
425; writes in “The Rambler,” 6^^ Johnson 
compares him with Fielding, 1S9, 23^ with 
French novelists, 217 ; cited in Dictionai^, 527 ; 
liis lack of conversation, 537 ; death of, 124 
Richardson, Mr., s. n of the painter, 39, 45 
Richmond, Duke, of, 639«. 

Riddell, Mr., duel with Mr. Cunningham, 6ojn. 
Ritter, Joseph, Boswell’s Bohemian servant, 

325 

Rivers, Earl, 55, 56 

Roberts, Mi.ss, complimented by Johnson, 146 
Robertson, Rev. Dr. W., historian, 102, 183, 
194, 258, 484, 485, 486, 493, 513; John.son's 
opinion of, 191, 260 ; his .style formed on John- 
son’s, 420 ; as imitator of Johnson, quoted, 
676 

Robertson, Mr., publisher of “The Caledonian 
Alercury,” 576 ^ 

Robin Hood Society for debate, 562 
Robinson Crusoe, i8«. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, 148, 218 
Rochester, Johnson at, 6x5 
Rochester, Earl of, his poems, 428; quoted, 363 
Kochford, Earl of, Johnson writes Dedication to, 
106 

Rodney, Adm. Sir George, 32 r 
Rolt, his “ Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,” 
Preface written by John.son for, 120, 301 
Roman Catholic Religi^i, John.son’s view's on, 
209 

Roscommon, Life of, by Johnson, 62 
Rothes, Lady, w'ite of Bennet Langton, 220, 222, 
224 

Round Robin, addressed to Johnson, on Gold- 
.smith’s Epitaph, 385 

Rou.sseau, Jean Jacques, 198, 251 ; censured by 
Johnson, 175 
Row'e, Mrs., 104 

Rowley, T., poems, attributed to {see Chatter- 
ton), 371, s8i 

Royal Academy, origin of, 122;/. ; Johnson 
Profe.ssor of Ancient Literature, 196 
Royal Marriage Act, 255«. ; disapproved of by 
Johnson^ 226 

Royal Society, 23«. ; Dryden’s poem on, quoted, 
262 

Rudd, Margaret Caroline, 34off., 383, 484 
Ruddiman, Thptna.s, 179, 251, 500; hLstory of, 

69«. 

Ruffhead, his Life of Pope, censured by Johnson, 
232 

Russia, increase of population in,^ 208 
Russia, Empre.ss of, present to Sir J. Reynolds, 
500 

Russell, T.ord, ^49 

Rutland, Roger, Earl of, letter to from Lord 
Essex, 147 

Rutty, Dr. John# Quaker, his “ Spiritual Diary 
and Soliloquies,” quoted, 419 


Sacheverkl, Dr-l^eard by Johnson, 6 

St. Andrews, John.son passes through, #72 

St. Asaph, visited by Johnson, 278 

St, Asaph, Bishop of, 651 

St. Basil, Epistle of, 533 

St. Cas, II i«. 

St. Cloud, vi.sited by Jdiinscm, 320 
St. Denis, vi.sited by John.son, 321 
St. Germain, T.,ibrary of, 321 - C 
St. Germains, Benedictines oT, John.son lodges 
w'ith, 321 

St. ^arne.s, General Epistle of, quoted, 637 
St. John’s Gati^Clerkenwell, 33 
St. Kilcla, 154, 225 ; Rev. K. Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory of,” 190, 226 
St. J.ukc, quo^d, 528 
St. Paul, 216, 57#; quoted, 469, 638 
St. ^cpulchre. Ladies’ Charity School, 619 
Salamanca, University of, praijyd by Johnson, 

153 

Salusbury', He.ster T.ynch, see Thralc, Mrs.c 
Salusbury', Mrs., 487 ; death of, 271 
Sallust, his account of Catiline, 4 ; Spanish trans- 
lation of, 600 
Sanderson, Profes.sor, 242 
Sandwich, Lord, 38;/., 505». 

Sau^erre, brewer, 320 
SaratogI*;4^svreii(ler of, 495 
Sarpi, Failiw P;ml, his “ History of the Council 
of Trent," 42,^ 

Sastres, Mr., 3^ 

Satires, John.son’s and Oldham’s compared, 36 
.Savage, Richardf his character, 52 ; his poverty, 
52 ; his influence on Johnson, 53 ; his history, 
55-!i7 ; letter to LorcUn^ rconnel, 52«. ; his “ Sir 
TlfCmas Overbur>v’»396 ; his “Wanderer,” 
quoted, 635 ; John.son's Life of, 52, 6^8o; 
praised by “ The Champion,” 54 
Sawbridge, Catherine, see MacaulayvCatherine, 
Scaliger, quoted, 15 
Scarsdale, I.ord, 414, 415 
Scotland, Church of, di.ssensions in, 225 
Scotland, Episcopal Church of, 500 ; its laturgy, 
231 

Scotch Courts of Session, procedure in, 2 St». 
Scots Magazine, 34 
Scott, Arcbiliald, 35». 

Scott, John, of Amwell, 298; his “Elegies” 
critici.sed by John.son, 304 
.Scott, Sir William, (Lord Stowell) 158, 165, 456, 
475, 561, 658 ... 

Seeker, Archbishop, Johnson’s prejudice against, 
, 537 ; quoted, 4 
Sentinel, J he,’ 238«. 

Settle, Klkanah, City-Poet, 382 
“ 17.38^’ Satire by Pope, 39 
.S^vigne, Madame de, 372 

Seward, Anna, 25»., 348, 465, 468, 644 ; quotes 
“ Acis and Galate-a,” 448//. ; reproaches John- 
.son, 467 ; tells story of learned pig, 669 J letter 
to Bosw'ell, quoted, ztn. ; her poems praised by 
Johnson, 653 ; quoted, 7«.*^ 

Seward, Canon, 2i«., 347, 516; Johnson’s 

opinion of, 411 

Seward, William, 399, 401, 505, 609 ; sees John- 
son's bow to the Archbishop of York, 601 ; 
letter to, from Rev. Dr. Parr, ^89;/. 
Shaftesbury, l*'.arl of, iS9 ^ 

Shakespeare, Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, 196; 
“M(^ern Characters from,” pamphlet, 453; 
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bis witches, 504; Johnsoif^ compares him to 
Corneirie, 532 ; Johnson’s edition of, 171, 172, 
242, 247, 373; Johnson criticises Sir T. Hanmcr’s 
editioiH>r, iVIvs. Montague’s Essay on. Preface 
to Capel’s edition of, 57, 203, 528 ; quoted, 
453,454,536,533,554^81 . , 

Sharp, Dr. Jolin, bs letter in Gentlemans 
Magazine ’]^uoted, 167 
Sharp, William, l^^ter to, from Johnson, 401 
Sharpe, Rev. Gregory, sermon by, 218 
Sharpe, S., his “Letters on Italy” praised by 
Johnson, 372 ^ 

Shaw, Cuthhert, his portrait of JTihnson in “ The 
Race “ quoted, 183 

Shaw, Rev. Mr, 437 ; his Erse Grammar, 393 ; 
his Gaelic Dictionary, 621 ; Jolaison’s defence 
of his pamphlet, 62a 

Shebbearc, Dr., 477«, 608 ; his “Letters cp the 
Engli.sh Naii«i,’’ 569 

Shei!\eld, John, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
JOilnson’s Life of, quoted, 541 
Shelburne, Earl of, &ee Lansdowne, Marquis of 
Shenstone, W., 10 *, liis letter to Greaves about 
Johnson quoted, 341 

S|ieridain Charles, bis “Account of the late 
Sievolution in Sweden,” 465 
Sheridan, Frances, Johnson’s laiTection hir^iao; 
her “Memoirs of Miss Sydney# jljOTdulph,” 

*30 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, his marriage, 310 ; 
poetical compliment to Johnson, quoted, 396 ; 
proposed by Johnson at 'I'he Cilub, 397 
Sheridan, Thomas, 165, 352, 3^, 480, 50a, 550, 
561, 647, 652 ; Johnson's opinion of, 120, 132, 
15s, 202; 218, 609; hb Quarrel with Johnson, 
129, 130; his share in^irocuring johnson^pen- 
s. n, 125; attacks Johmson in his “Life of 
Swift,” :;3o, 203 ; his pronunciation, 229, 230 ; 
is called Sherry^ 269 ; gives Home a gold medal, 
292 ; Johnson sends message to, 611 
Sherlock, Bishop, his “ Sernion.s^” 450 
Shiels, Mr., Johnson’s amanuensis, 61 ; Johnson's 
kindne.ss to, 70 ; writes most of Cibber's “ I.ives 
of the Poets,’4363 ; anecdote of, 366 
Shipley, Bishop, 164, 431 ; quotes Plutarch, 453; 

Johnson’s opinion of, 619 
Siam, King of, Freifch embassy to, 486 
.Sibbald, Sir Robert, Life of, 442 
Siddons, Mrs., v 4 sits Johnson, 618 
Sidney, Sir Philip, his “ Profitable Instructions,” 
i47«.; sonnet quoted, 403 
Simpson, Mr., of Lichfield, 21 
Simp.son, Joseph, his tragedy “ The Patriot,” 
362 ; letter to, from Johnson,^ 116 
Simpson, 'I'homas, mathematician, iz8m. 

Skene, Sir John, 5i7«. 

Sky, isle of, visited by Johnson, 272, 285 
Smallbroke, Dr., of the Commons, 41 
Smallbridge, his Sermons, 450 
Smart, Christopher, the poet, writes for “ Uni- 
versal Visiter,” ipa, 301 ; Johnson’s opinion of, 

133 

Smart, Mrs., letter to,' from Johnson, 664ff. 
Smith, Dr. Adam, t53«-i 164, 484, 535, 597 ; his 
opinion of Johnson, zS ; Johnson’s opinion of, 
145 ; his “Wealth of Nations,” 332, 356;/., his 
attack on O.’^ord, 677«. 

Smith, Captain, 497 

Smith, Edmund, Johnson’s Life of, 2z 

Smith, Rev. Mr., Vicar of Southill, 575, 652 


Smollett, T., i53»M 445 1 founds “Critical 

Review,” 364 ; his letter to Wilkes, 117 
Snowden, Johnson ascends, >278 
Society for encouragement of learning, 49«. 
Society of Artists, z22«. 

Society of Arts, Z22«. 

Society for Prop-igating Cflristian Knowledge in 
Ticotland, t8i, 277 
Soho, near Birmingham, 344 
Sounder, Dr., 223, 224, 225/1. 

Solihull Gramm.^r School, 22«. 

Somerville^jf.ord, tells anecdote of Pope, 343 
“ Somnium,” verses by Johnson, 14 
Sorbot^e, visited by Johnson, 320 
South, Rev. R., his Sermons, 209; 450 
Soutiiill, Johnson stays at, 86, 572 
Southwark, 169, 279/1., ■ Thrale’s letter to eledtors 

^ of, 525 

Southwell, Lord, 80; Johmson’s opinion of, 593 
“Spectator, The,” 66, 198, 2ii«., 243, 420, 443, 
5361 538, 556, 561 ; discu.sscd by Johnson, 250, 
311, 364, 369 ; epitaph from, quoted, 664/1. 
Spence, Rev. Joseph, his “ Anecdotes,” 550 
Spencer, Lady Diana, wife of Tophaiii Beauclerk, 
264/1. 

Spencer, Lord, 165 

Spenser, Edmund, his “ Fairy Queen,” T. 

Warton’s observations on, 529 
Spottisw'txidc, John, tlie younger, 482 
“ Stage, a complete Vindication of the T.icensers 
of,” by Johnson, 44 
Stamp Act, speeches on the, 177/1. . 

Stanhope, Philip, J.,ord Chesterfield’s son, 88/1., 
213/1., 653 

Stanyan, '1 'ample, traveller, 495 
Staunton, Sir George, 647 ; letter to, from 
Johnson, 123 

Steele, J., his “ Prosodia Rationalis,” 294 
Steele, Air., Secretary to the Treasury, 45 
Steele, Sir Richard, 21 yi., 339/1., 365 ; anecdote 
of, 546, 561 ; his Christian Hero,” 340 ; 
quoted, 57/1., Z69/1. ^ 

Steevens, George, Z65, 211, 213, 215, 275, 291, 
30T/1., 313//., 428, 494, 505/1., 506 ; has Johnson's 
dial-plate, 193 ; republishes Johnson’s Shakc- 
.speare, 247 ; helps Johnson with “ Lives of the 
Poets,” 540 ; gives particularsconcerning John- 
son, 650 Lletters to, from Johnson, 274, 275, 391 
Sterne, Kev. I.., 236; his_ “Sentimental 

Journey,” 539/1.; Johnson’s opinion of, 568 
Stewart, Mr., John.son’s amanuensLs, 61 
Stewart, Sir Annesley, 556 
Stuart, Colonel James, 511, 515 
Stuart, Hon. and Rev. William, 601 
Still| Bishop, compared to Johnson, 688//. 
Stllhngfleet, Benjamin, 568 
Stinton, Dr., 463 ; his “ Life of Seeker,” 537 
Stirling, Corporation of, declared corrupt, 312 
Stirling, road-bill in the county bL 440 
Stockdale, Rev. Mr., 224 ; his “ Remonstrance,” 
213 • 

Stopford, Hon. Colonel Edwqj-d, 313 
Stourbridge, John.son educated at, 10 
Stowe, Richard, of Apsley, 52/1. 

Strahan, Andrew, 668 

Strahan, Mrs., 70 ; letters to, frofn Johnson, 565, 
580 

Strahan, Rev. Mr., 185/1., 545, 629; publi.shes 
Johnson’s “ Prayers and M^flitations,” 
at John.son’a death-bed, 686 
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Strahan, William, 8o, 96, tt4,»x 84M., 255, 278, 
280, 288, 202, 293, 3891 390f 439. 455, 

466, 484, 485, 51 1, 921, 649, 668 ; his difference 
)vith .ohnson, 498 ; his letter to the Treasury, 
220 ; letter to, from Johnson, 498 
Strahan, V^illiam, jiimor, death of, 565 
Stratford-on-Avon, ^akespeare Jubilee, 196 ; 

’Johnson visits, 341 
*Streatham, Johnson at, 439, 587 
Stuart, Andrew, his letters to Lord Mansfield, 257 
Stuart, Clan of, 273 
Stuart, House of, 253 
Stuart, Rev. James, 182 
Stuart, Mr., of Dunearn, 238«. 

“'Student, The,” a Miscellany, 68, 75 
Suetonius, quoted, 464^. 

Segued, Emperor of Abyssinia, 24 
Swift, Dean, 82/1., 147, 242, 261M., 339«.; 
Johnson's opinion of him and his works, 154, 
Z95> 219, 259M., 291 ; his letter to Pope, quoted, 
476 ; quoted, 45«., 3i7»*i 634 ; Johnson's Life 
of, quoted, 550 

Swinfen, Dr., Johnson’s god-father, 14M., 21, 22, 
440«.; betrays Johnson's confidence, 16 
Swinney, tells anecdote of Dryden, 380 
Swinton, Rev. Mr., 91 

Sydenham, Dr., quoted, 46 ; Johnson’s Life of, 
Sydney, Algernon, 249 ^ 

Sydney, Lord, 639«.; his attack on Johnson, 648 

Tablf, sinking, 318/1. 

I'acitiis, Johnson’s opinion of, 241 
Talbot, Mrs. Catherine, writes in “ The Rambler,” 
66 

Tasso, his “Jerusalem,” criticised Johnson, 

, The,” 66, 2431*., 339«. | 

“ Tatler^ The, Revived," ^ 

“'Taxation no Tyranny,^ pamphlet by Johnson, 
298, 439 ; quoted, 289, 432 ; praised by Orme, 

Taylor, Chevalier, celebrated oculist, 509 
Taylor, “Demosthenes,” Johnson's account of 
him, 479 

Taylor, Jeremy, 638 
Taylor, Mr., of Birmingham, *23 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. , 79, 34^ 401 ; hi^ opinion of 
Lichfield School, 9 ; at Oxford, 20 ; visited by 
Johnson, 22, 348, 250, 351, 371, 404, 440. 446 ; 
tells anecdote of Johnson, 54 ; reads MS. of Plan 
of Dictionary, to ; mediates between Johnson 
and Garrick, 64 ; disputes with Johnson, 413 ; 
his friendship with Johnson, 423; Johnson writes 
sermons for him, 424 ; his bull-dog, 427 ; gives 
Boswell information about Johnson, 670 ; reads 
Johnson's burial service, 688 ; letters to from 
Johnson, 78, 6x3, 628 

Temple, Sir WUlkim, 107, 259, 48^ ; his style com- 
pared with Johnson's, 72 ; praised by John.son, 

454 • 

Temple, Rev. Mr. 9X49, 264, 3x1 ; meets Johnson, 
175 ; writes Gray's character, 585 ; letter to 
Boswell, quoted, 291 
Temple Bar, 260 

Testament, Neif, Greek, quoted, 193 
Theobald, compared with Warburton by John- 
son, X09 

Thicknes.se, Travels ” commended by 1 

Johnson, 445 


Theocritus, 19 ; eftnpared with Virgil b/* John- 
son, 526, 527 

Thomas, Nathaniel, 388//. 

Thomas, Colonel, of the Guards, his w^l quoted, 
607/1. 

Thomson, James, his. poem.s, 310 ; Johnson's 
opinion of, 154, X94, ^6 ; quoted, 28 

Thomson^ Rev. James, case against, in the Court 
of Session, 374-377 

Thornton, Bonnel, 68, X33 ; his mock ‘‘ Rambler,” 
7a ; his burlesque “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
quoted, 142 ^ 

Thrale, Mr., 181, 196, X99, 225/1., 249, 256, 258, 
264, 277, 278, 279, 288, 294, 299, 303, 315, 316, 
324. 331. 353. 358, 360, 361, 362. 369. 403. 509. 
510, 518, 519, 557 ; family history, 169 ; High 
Sheriff for Su#ey, 169 ; his opinion of French 
cqekery, 222 ; death of his only son, 348; 
rumour of his own death, §^4 ; illness and 
partial recovery, 519, 523 ; contests Southwark, 
525 ; loses election, 526 ; his illness and rcjftoval 
to Grosvenor Square, 554 ; his death} 559, 582 ; 
his brewery sold to Barclay and Perkins, 559/r. , 
578 ; his letter to electors of Southwark, 525 

Thrale, Mrs., 2, 8, 58, X38, X40, X96, 199^200, 222, 
22s, 241/*., 274, 277, 278, 279, 285,294, 295, V4. 
31^ 324. 331. 332, 349. 352, 353. 362, 363, 

36s. 3b#.;rHcp, 403, 426, 437, 44X, 442, 450, 478, 
481, 490, 509, 518. 519. 554. 558, 571. 

63X, 669, 685 poem, “ Ihe Ihree Warn- 

ings,” 181 ; .sells her correspondence with John- 
son, 187/f. ; her coar.se mode of flattery, 303 ; 
copies passage# for Johnson, 540 ; her afiection 
for Johnson on the wane,587; her engagement to 
Si^or Piozzi, 656 ; Afr inaccuracy, 657 *, ima- 
ginary ode to, 675 ;ner letters to Johnson, 165, 
519, 656 ; letters to, from Johnson, 165, fifC/x., 
3i3«-. 499. 520-522, 604/1., 614. 61^ 619, 645. 
646, 653, 674/1., 679/f. ; quoted, 17//., x8/f., 
26/f., 28/1., 79/r., i6i/f., 243/1^ 368/1. , 486/1. , 
5X0//., 561//., 648, 657-659 • 

Thrale, the Misses, 324, 519, 615//., 619 

Thuanus, 4 


Thucydides, 484 

Ihurlow, Lord, 301, 360 ; befriends Macbean, 6x, 
^26 ; opinion on the case of the Rev. James 
Thomson, 376 ; applicatioff to him to augment 
Johnson's income, 65 x ; offers to lend Johnson 
journey money, 660 ; his lette# to Johnson, 526 ; 
to Boswell, 655 ; letter to, from Johnson, 660 
Thurot, 565 

Tickell, T., 21X ; Life of, quoted, 548 
Tillotson, Archbishop, his sermons, 450 
Tonsoti, bookseller, Johnson dines with, 87//. 
Tooke, J. Horne, ceasured by Johnson, 477 ; 
his “^Letter to Mr. Dunning on the English 
Particle/' 494 

Toplady, Rev. Mr.^ 264, 267 
Top.sel, Edward, his “History of Four-footed 
Beasts and Animals,” 43/f. 

Torr6, pyrotechnist, 650 ^ 

Torrington family, vault of m Southill Church, 
X05 * 

Towers, Dr. Joseph, “Letter to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson,” quoteid, 290 ; essay on Johnson, 
quoted, 542//. 

Townshend, Right Hon. Charlft, anecdote of, 
254 

Townson, Rev. Dr., “ Discourse 4>n the Evan- 
gelical History,” 26911. 
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Trei.. 'hick, Barlow, Lord Ms /or, 382, 43a 
. Trianon, -Johnson at the, 319 


Johnson sups at, 

Turk’s Head, nieetij^ p^e of The Club, 161 
Tursellinus, his ** Lite of St. Ignatius Loyola,*’ 20 


Turton, Dr., ^16^ 

Twalmley, “ the ureat," inventor of a kind of 
•box-iron, 600 

Twiss, his “ Travels in Spain," criticised by John- 
son, 301 ^ 

Tyburn, 204 

Tyens, Jonathan, founder of Vauxhall Gardens, 

Tyers, Thomas, 211 ; parodies sKplirase of John- 
son’s, 104 ; describes Johnsoif, 474 ; history of, 
r„475 , 

Tyrawley, Lord, 250 
'Tyr^nnel, Lord, 52, 56 

Tytler, William, his vindication of Mary Queen of 
Scots, Z18 ; his letter to Elphinston, quoted, 286 
Tytler, P. F., “ History of Scotland,” 422a. 

‘^<Tnion, The," collection of poems, 35a. . 

“ Universal Chronicle, The," "Idler” annears in, 
109 ’, Johnson writes advertisemer*!^.,/, irsa. 

" Universal History," list of auti. Jrs 61, written by 
Johnson, 673^ 

"Universal Visitor, The," Johnson’s Essays in, 
102 

" Universal Visitor, The," exlrlordinary contract 
with, 301 ^ 

Usher, Archbishop, prstfsf.1 by Johnson, 2^9 
UULOxeter, Johnson docf penance there, 66$ 

VallancV, Colonel, antiquary, 629, 631 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 189a. 

" Vanity of fluman Wishes," 114, 174, 177, 210, 
431 ; publication of, 63 ’, quoted, 64 
Vansittart, Dr. Robert, of Oxford, zi6, 242, 
243«* 

Vauxhall Gardens, 474 
Veal, Mrs., story of the ghost of, 231 
Versailles, visited by Johnson, 315, 319 
Verses to Lady Fircbrace, by Johnson, 42 
Vertot, Rene Aq^crt, Sieur de, his " Revolutions 
Romaines,'' ato 
Vesey, Mr., 164, 29T, 537 

Vestris, report of Johnson s taking dancing lessons 
with, 557 

Vilette, Rev. Mr., Chaplain of Newgate, praised 
by Johnson, 652 

Virgil, z8, 19, 87, 280, 485 ; Johnson’s translation 
from, iz ; edited by Dr. Joseph Warton, 
83a. ; compared with Homer, 429 ; with 
’I'heocritus, 526 ; discu.ssed, 610 ; quoted, 17, 
ZS7, z8o, 218, 247, 436m., 592, 600 
“ vision of Theod^e the Hermit,” by Johnson,63 
" Vitalis, Janus,’’ IfUoted, 451 
Voltaire 96M., Z75, 191, 203, 3i8«., 323, 466, 485 I 
his cruel jest on Admiral Byng, 105 ; his com- 
parison between Pope ana Dryden, 173 ; at- 
tacks Johnson in " Dictionnaire Philosoph- 
ique,’’ 17Z Jghis "Candide,” compared with 
*‘^Rasselas,^ii4, 495 '» quoted, 115, Z4a 
Vy.se, Rev. Dr., letters to, from Johnson, 400 
526 m.; his fetter to Boswell 400 


Waldegpave, ' l^ies, Reynolds’ portrait * of, 

ZZ2M. 

Wales, Johnson’s impressioi} of. 279 
Walker, Joseph Cooper, Z07 ; nis letter to Bos- 
well, quoted, 395M. 

Walker, Mr., master of elocution, his conversation 
with John.son, 605 ' 1 

W^I, !>., physician at Oxford, 638 
Waller, Edmund, quoted, 307M., 540, 636M. ; Life, 
of, in " Bio^raphia Britannica,” quoted, 482M.; 
Johnson's Life of, quoted, 54Z 
almsley, Gilbert, eulogised by Johnson, in 
" Lives df Poets’’ 2z ; consulted by John- 
son ^bout "Irene," 29; his prediction qbuut 
John.son, 65 ; his letter to Rev. J. Colson, 30 
alpole, Horace, xi2m., 153M.; contributes to 
" The World," 8 sm. ; sale of his pictures, 654 ; 

i ohnson on, 646 ; his " Reminiscences," 300M. ; 

is account of Dr. Dodd, 406M. ; his collection of 
/tons ntofs, 428#*. ; his Memoirs of the Reign of 
George J 1 1., quoted, X39M., 233M., 598M., 

601M., 639M.;his Letters, Z34M., 256;/., 298 m., 
quoted, 49M. 

Walpole, Sir R., 44H., 447, 647 ; Johnson on, 40, 
244» 373i 558 

Walton, Izaak, 308; his "Complete Angler,” 
43M.; his Lives, 277, 278, 338, 339, 393 ; praised 
by Johnsson, 308 

Warburton, 'Bishop, t 84M.,232M., 635; his com- 
pliment to JoluKson, 57 ; his friendly message 
to Johnson, 87 ; compared by John.son with 
Theobald, Z09 ; his controversy with Lowth, 
Z85 ; on Mallet’s “ Life of B.acon,"429 ; his style 
of comment, 475M.; tribute to from .Johnson, 
544 ; his " Divine Legation," 545 ; his letter to 
Dr. Birch,quoted, 2 
Ward, well-known quack, 507 
Wardl.iw, Lady, her ballad of Hardyknute, 204 
Warley Camp, Johnson visits, 497 
Warren, Dr., Johnson’s physician, 165, 680,685 
Warren, John, of Pem^tokeshire, 24 
Warren, Mr., bookseller, 23, 24 
Warton, Rev. Joseph, 35 m.,^ i6.i, 184M., 187, 499 ; 
his E.ssay on Pope, praised by Johnson, 153, 
232, 442; letters to from John.son, 83, 214 
Warton, Thomas, the elder, Professor of Poetry, 
83M. 

Warton, Rev. T., the younger, 35«., 83M., 164 ; 
his accotnt of Johnson's visit to Oxford, 90; 
his poem, " The Progress of Discontent," 94M. ; 
elected Profe.ssor of Poetry at Oxford, io8m. ; 
writes in "The Idler,” 110 J visited by Johnson, 
339; Johmson criticises his poetry, 414; his 
History of English Poetry, 464M. ; his dispute 
with Huggins about Ariosto, 528, 529 ; his 
witty saying, 647 ; letters to from Johnson 
quoted, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 108, ziz, 196, 
213 

Watson, Dr., Bishop of Lland^t/T, his " Chemical 
Essays,” 572 . 

Watts, J)r. Isaac, his poeijjs, 500 ; criticised by 
Johnson, Z04, 401, 496 ; Johnson’s Life of, 
500 

Webster, Rev. Dr. Alexander, 273, 274, 275 ; 

his account of pari.shes in Scotland, 275M. 
Wedderburn, Alexander, (Lord^Loughboronch) 
312 ; his pronunciation, 129, 352 ; helps Jen- 
son to his pension, 125, 126, 127 
" Weekly Miscellany," quote^ 42M. 

Welch, Anne, 437, 438 ^ 
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INDEX 


Well'h« Saunders, 511 ; his intimacy with Johnson, 
437» 438«. ; anecdote of, 590 ; letter to from 
Johnson, 437 ^ 

Wentworth, Mr, Master at Stourbridge School, 
ib, II 

Wesley, Rev. John, believes Newcastle ghost 
.story, 4/c^ JohiisoiVs opinion of his conversa- 
tion, 443 ; quoted, 2i6». ; letter to from Jo||n- 
t son, 509 

West, G., his translation of Pindar criticised by 
Johnson, 537 

Westmoreland, Earl of, ii7«. 

Wethercll, Dr, M.aster of Univcrsftf College, 
Oxford, 306 > Johnson calls on, 337 ; din^wlth, 
644 ; letters to from Johnson, 330 
Wheatley, near Oxford, Johnson at, 644 
Wheeler, Rev. Dr, 524 ; letter to from Johnson, 

Whitaker, Rev. J. 211;/; his “ History of Man- 
chester," 485 

White, Rev. Dr, Rishop of Episcop.al Church in 
Virginia, letter to from Johnson, 248 
Whiteficld, George, the preacher, 19 ; Johnson’s 
opinion of his oratory, 200, 514 
Whitefoord, C.aleb, his amusing essays, 649 
Whitehead, Paul, Johnson's prejudice against, 38 
Whitehead, William, Poet T^anrcatc, 60 ; Mason’s 
Memoirs of, 3 ; his Elegy to Lord Villiers, 
quoted, 570 

“ Whole l.iuty of Man,” Johnson discusses author- 
ship of, 261 

Wickins, Lidjfield draper, his anecdote of John- 
son, I33M. 

Wight, Mr, counsel in Negro Cause, 436/1. 
Wilcox, Mr., book.seller, 3o«. 

Wjlkes, Friar, 321 

Wilkes, Dr., his Epitaph on Phillips, quoted, 

Wilkc.s, John, 38/f., 42, 132, 133, 175, 198 ; essay 
in “The Public Advertiser," 100; befriends 


charity, 279 ; Jp^son's forbearance witfc.;v,oi', 
378, ^9 ; angry with the' Thrales, 3|2 ; dines 
with Dr Percy, 459 ; her illness, 389, 390, 399, 
402, 403, 435, 498, 591; her death, 6is; her 
writings, 47, 181 ; Johnson’s tale m Her “ Mis- 
cellanies,” 258 

Williams, Helen Maria, **conupliiiiented by John- 
son, 633 

Williams, Sir Charles Hanbur^^ 1 8|‘ 

William.s, Dr. Zachariah, Johnson writes a pam- 
phlet for, 91/1., TOO 

Wilson, case of, Johnson's opinion on, 244 
Wil?bn, Father/^ 17 

Wilson, Rev, Mr., dedicates to Johnson his 
“ Archaiological Dictionary,” 588; letter to 
from Johnsoy, 588 
W'ilton, Joseph, R-A., 275/1. 

Windham, Kighr Hon. William, 165, 286, 494, 
597, 622, 631, 65S, 663 ; at Jljghn.son's death- 
bed, 685, 636 ; pall-ljearer, 688 *, letters to from 
Johnson, 613, 665 
Windsor, visiietl by Johnson, 82 
“ Winter's Walk, 'I'he,” hy Johnson, quoted, 58 
Wirginan’s toy shop in St. James’s St., 481 
Wise, F., Radclivian lihrari.-in, 90 
Woflinglon, Peg, anecdote of, 457 
Woo^ Antony a, quoted, 14 
Woodh(Av.^^lhe poetical shoemaker, criticised 
by Johnst^j^ 

“ World, The, ’’^1^86 ; Johnson’s opinion of, 142 
“World DUpIayed, Tiie,” Introduction to by 
Johnson, 116 

\\'raxan, N.W., ; his Memoirs quoted, 593/f. 

Wray, Sir Cecil, 627//. 

Wurtemherg, lhi.,cc o^iuiccdolc of, 238 
Wyncfjam, Sir Williai#,J!btter from Bolingbroke 
to, quoted, 445// 

XiCNOPHON, his “Treati.sc of Economy,” 389 
Xerxe.s, 2. 6, 431 


Francis Barber, 117 ; jolinson writes against, j 

212; meets Johnson at the Dilly’s, 377-383 ; j Vai.dkx, poems liy, 500 

John.son on, 424 ,%i.s conversation with BoswelJ, ; Yongc, Sir William, 230; writes Epikjguu to 
440; his attack on Garrick, 506; his condnc.t i “Irene,” 65 
during the Gordon riots, 521, 522; repeats re- ; York, Edward, Duke of, 172 
partcc of Pope's, 545; his conversation wiih Young, Dr., 71, 451 ; his “Universal Passion, ’ 
Johnson, 565-567; tells sentimental anecdote, .549 ? “Satires,” 57*//.; his “Night 

659/*; letter to from JJr. Smollett, 117 Thoughts," 206, 549 ; quoted, 417, 474. .5</5i 

Willes, Chief Justice, 566 640; life of, by Sir Jlerbcrt^roft, 548 

William III., Johnson’s opinion of, 268, 300 Young, Professor, imitates Johnson, 677 

Williams, Anna, 80, 84, 225, 255 ; her account of Young, son of the poet, 572 
Mrs. Johnson, 27/1. ; lives with Johnson, 76, Yvery, House of, 601 
173 ; his intimacy with Johnson, 142, 159 | with 

Johnson at Oxford, 196/t. ; her dexterity in Zeck, George and Luke, 174 

making tea, 206 ; petitioner for Hetherington’s Zoii, Mr., His E.xcellency, Venetian Resident, 91 
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